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The  Wayside  from  the  road 


The  old    Manse,  built   in    1765,   where   Hawthorne   lived    for  three    years   and   where   he   wrote   the   "Mosses   from   an   Old    Manse" 
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PREFACE 

The  publication  of  Emerson,  Thoreau 
and  Concord  in  Early  Newspapers  (1958) 
met  with  so  much  encouragement  and  so 
quickly  went  out  of  print  that  I  here 
am  bold  to  offer  a  sequel  that  may,  in- 
deed, prove  more  useful  to  American 
Renaissance  scholarship  than  that  vol- 
ume, because  I  have  herein  drawn  upon 
fresh  resources  preserved  deeper  within 
the  circle  of  the  Concord  writers.   No 
one  who  has  tried  to  reproduce  old  news- 
print from  crumbling  folios  or  retrieve 
clarity  from  paste-ups  disfigured  by  an- 
cient glue  will  have  to  be  reminded 
that  what  we  here  present  in  usable  form 
is  a  technological  achievement.   If  he 
have  any  doubt  on  this  score,  let  him 
try  a  little  expensive  experimenting 
with  mid-nineteenth-century  originals! 

The  key  to  the  former  compilation 
was  a  terminal  index,  made  necessary  be- 
cause the  clippings  were  organized  in  no 
pattern  beyond  the  helter-skelter  of 
their  scrapbook  sources.   The  chronologi 
cal  arrangement  in  this  one  makes  an  in- 
dex less  necessary  because  contexts  are 
emphasized  rather  than  isolated  facts-- 
best  results  accruing  to  those  who  will 
read  or  skim  entire  sections.   Because 
discoveries  await  the  beginner  or  speci- 
alist herein,  I  commend  the  volume,  con- 
vinced that  no  perusal  need  be  disap- 
pointing. 


K.  W.  C. 


Summer,  1973. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 


POEMS  BT  WILLIAM  CtJLLEN  BRYANT. 
An  edition  of  Mr.  Bryant's  collected  poem»  has  been  so  generally 
called  for,  that  the  publication  of  the  present  volume  may  be  con- 
sidered rather  a  compliance  with  the  universal  wish,  than  an  ex-J 
periment  attended  with  an  author's  usual  hopes  and  fears.  Many  i 
of  the  pieces  of  which  it  consists  have,  long  since,  passed  the 
ordeal,  and  been  circulated  and  treasured  up  till,  we  venture  to  say, 
there  are  but  few  readers  of  poetry  unable  to  repeat  from  memory 
passages  from  "  Thanatopsis,''  the  "  Waterfowl,"  the  "  Evening 
wind,"  or  "  Green  river."  These,  and  ot  hers  from  the  same  source, 
have  been  so  long  floating  about  the  world,  marred  by  typographical 
errors,  some  without  a  name,  and  some,  after  having  sunned  them- 
selves in  the  light  of  British  favor,  ushered  back  to  the  notice  of  our 
countrymen,  as  the  offsprings  of  the  best  among  the  foreign  poets, 
that  those  who  take  pride  in  our  own  rapidly  growing  literature, 
might  well  inquire  why  these  among  its  brightest  ornament*  should 
be  left  thus  scattered.  We  have  at  length  in  our  hand,  the  long 
desired  collection,  carefully  revised  by  the  author ;  and  though  we 
sat  down  to  peruse  it  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  and  when 
"The  timely  dew  of  sleep 

Now  railing  with  soft  slumberous  weight  inclines 

Our  eye-lids," 

the  clock  has  told  twelve — one — two,  and  we  have  been  led  on, 
like  Ferdinand,  in  Prospero's  island,  by  strains  not  to  be  resisted. 
The  subjects  which  Mr.  Bryant  has  chosen,  and  upon  which 
he  has  written  at  long  intervals,  and  his  manner  of  viewing  them, 
are,  perhaps,  although  he  himself  may  be  unconscious  of  it,  uni- 
formly and  strongly  characteristic  of   one  fcpling — melancholy; 
deep,  all-pervading,  sensitive  melancholy.     It  is,  however,  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  kind.     Byron  also  wrote  under  the  influence  of 
melancholy,  but  of  a  most  opposite  nature — powerful,  but  not  plea- 
sant and  touching  to  the  reader.     We  admire  and  tremble,  but  can- 
not sympathize.    It  has  neither  hope,  morality,  reason,  nor  religion. 
We  turn  from  his  page  excited,  not  instructed.     He  not  only  com-  { 
plains — he  blasphemes.      There  is  no  gentle  philosophy  in  his 
nature,   by  which  he  is  enabled,  when  the  tempest  of  grief  it  on  > 
him,  to  wait  cheerfully  till  the  thunder  shall  cease  to  bellow,  and 
the  clouds  break  away  from  the  azure,  and  the  golden  sunlight  | 
stream  down  on  plain  and  valley ;  but,  with  the  spirit  of  Lucifer, ' 
he  braces  himself  up  against  the  elements,  and  fate  itself;  and  he 
reminds  us  of  that  fallen  spirit,  "  vaunting  aloud,  but  racked  with 
deep  despair,"  on  his  entrance  into  the  infernal  regions  : 

"  Hall,  horrors !  hall, 
Infernal  world !  and  thou,  profoundest  hell. 
Receive  thy  new  possessor,  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time  : 
The  mind  is  Its  own  place,  and  In  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  bell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  bat  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  has  made  greater!    Here  at  least 
We  shall  be  free,"  &c. 

Neither  is  the  turn  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poetry  similar  to  that  of  poor 
Keats.  The  grief  of  that  unfortunate  young  writer  is  touching, 
also,  but  unmanly ;  and  while  we  pity  him,  we  wonder  at  his  too 
early  and  unnecessary  self-abandonment.  His  sensitiveness  is  a  dis- 
ease. In  his  darkness  there  is  no  relief— it  is  not  twilight,  but 
night.  "  I  can  already,"  said  he,  "feel  the  flowers  growing  over 
me."  This  is  poetry,  but  it  is  also  despair.  The  melancholy  of 
the  poems  which  we  are  considering,  is  a  different  spirit.  She 
hashes  mirth,  but  not  happiness.  She  is  to  be  found,  not  in  dark 
places  brooding,  but  amid  the  loveliest  and  richest  creations  of  na- 
ture. If  she  seek  the  storm,  it  is  to  behold  it  roll  away.  She  flies 
from  men,  but  does  not  hate  them ;  and  if  tears  are  sometimes  on 
her  cheeks,  they  tremble  there  but  a  brief  time,  and  smiles  glitter 
through  them  as  they  pass  away.  She  is  dearer  than  merriment, 
and  holier  than  triumph.  She  is  the  companion  of  a  mind  too 
finely  organized  to  live  contentedly  amidst  the  jostling  of  crowds; 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  gifted  with  power  to  rise  fan-above  them. 
A*  an  evidence  of  this  feature  in  Mr.  Bryant's  compositions,  take 
his  verses  on  June.  How  many  unbidden  associations  leap  up  at 
the  word  I  What  is  sweeter  than  June's  breath — brighter  than  her 
leaves — lovelier  than  her  flowers  and  sky — merrier  than  the  voice 
that  rings  through  all  her  woods  1    We  look  for  a  carol  now  of 
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living  joy,  of  forest  rambles,  of  daybreak  upon  the  hills  and  river. 
Bat  observe  of  how  different  a  character  are  the  poet's  thoughts. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  read  a  more  artless,  Under,  and  per- 
fectly beautiful  composition. 

jr/ws. 
"I  gazed  upon  the  glorious  sky 

And  the  green  mountains  round ; 
And  thought,  that  when  I  canv;  to  lie 

Within  the  silent  ground, 
Twere  pleasant,  that,  in  flowery  June, 
When  brooks  sent  up  a  cheerful  tunc, 

And  groves  a  Joyous  sound, 
The  sexton's  hand,  my  grave  to  make, 
The  rich,  green,  mountain  turf  should  break. 
**  A  cell  within  the  frozen  mould, 

A  coffin  borne  through  skrt, 
And  ley  clods  above  it  rolled, 

While  fierce  the  tempest*  best- 
Away!  I  will  nol  think  of  these — 
Blue  be  the  sky  and  soft  the  breeze, 

Earth  greeu  beneath  the  feet, 
And  be  the  damp  mould  gently  prest 
Into  my  narrow  place  of  rest. 

"There,  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours, 

The  golden  lighi  should  lie , 
And  thick  young  hubs  and  groups  of  flowers, 

Hi. aid  in  their  beauty  by. 
The  oriole  should  build  tod  tell 
His  love  tale,  close  beside  my  cell ; 

The  idle  butterfly 
Should  rest  him  there,  and  there  be  heard 
The  housewife  bee  and  humming  bird. 
"  And  what,  if  cheerful  sbouts,  at  noon, 

Come  from  the  village  sent. 
Or  songs  of  maids,  beneath  tbemooo, 

With  fairy  laughter  blent 
And  what  it,  in  the  evening  light, 
Betrothed  lovers  walk  in  sight 

Of  my  low  monument. 
I  would  the  lovely  scene  around 
Might  know  no  sadder  sight  nor  sound 
"  I  know,  I  know  I  should  not  see 

The  season's  glorious  show, 
Nor  would  its  brightness  shine  for  me. 

Nor  its  wild  mimic  flow : 
But,  if  around  my  place  of  sleep. 
The  friends  1  love  should  come  to  weep, 

They  might  not  haste  to  go. 
Foft  airs,  and  song,  and  light,  and  bloom, 
Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb. 
"These  to  their  softened  hearts  should  bear 

The  thought  of  what  has  been, 
And  speak  of  one  who  cannot  share, 

The  gladness  of  the  scene : 
Whose  part  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills, 

lo—that  his  grave  is  gre«n  ; 
And  deeply  would  their  hearts  rejoice 
To  hear,  again,  his  living  voice." 
This  same  pensiveness,  mingled  with  contentment,  *mm*  a  lux- 
ury to  him,  and  runs  through  nearly  all  his  pieres.     The  "  Even- 
ing wind"  leads  him  to  the  shutting  flowers— the  faint  old  man 
leaning  his  silver  head  to  feel  it,  and  to  the  invalid's  bed  ;  bnt  it 
comes  to  cool  his  brow,  and  passes  away  to  its  "  birth-place  of  the 
deep  once  more,"  floating  to  the  senses  of  the  home-sick  mariner 
"  sweet  odors  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange."     Always  a  light 
shines  in  to  tinge  his  loneliest  sadness  :  he  discovers  something  to 
admire  and  be  grateful  for,  in  all  events  and  objects ;  even  death  it- 
self comes  to  him  clothed  with  a  thousand  softening  associations. 

Another  curious  and  beautiful  example  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Indian  girl's  lament."  The  mind  is  filled  with  delightful  thoughts 
by  the  number  of  touching  and  delicate  circumstance*  and  senti- 
ments expressed,  and  by  the  melody  of  the  language.  The  reader 
will  not  overlook  the  exquisite  image  in  the  verse  preceding  the  list 

THE  INDIAN  OIKL's  LA  STENT. 

"An  Indian  girl  was  sitting  where 

Her  lover,  slain  in  battle,  slept ; 
Her  maiden  veil,  her  own  black  hair, 

Came  down  o'er  eyes  that  wept; 
And  wildly,  In  her  woodland  tongue," 
This  sad  and  simple  lay  she  sung : 

"I've  pulled  sway  the  shrubs  that  grew 

Too  close  above  thy  sleeping  bead, 
And  broke  the  forest  boughs  that  threw 

Their  shadows  o'er  thy  bed. 
That  shining  from  the  sweet  southwest 
The  sunbeams  might  rejoice  thy  rest. 
"  It  was  a  weary,  weary  road 

That  led  thee  to  the  pleasant  coast. 
Where  thou,  in  his  serene  abode, 

Hast  met  thy  father's  ghost; 
Where  everlasting  autumn  lies 
On  yellow  woods  and  sunny  skies. 
"Twas  I  the  broidered  mocsen  made; 

That  shod  thee  for  that  distant  land ; 
Twas  I  thy  bow  and  arrows  laid 
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Beeide  thy  still,  cold  hand ; 
Thy  bow  in  many  a  battle  bent, 
Thy  arrows  never  vainly  sent 

"With  wampum  belts  I  crossed  thy  breast. 

And  wrapped  thee  In  the  bison's  hide, 
And  laid  the  food  that  pleased  thee  best, 

In  plenty  by  thy  side, 
And  decked  thee  bravely,  as  became 
A  warrior  of  Illustrious  name. 
"Thnu'rt  happy  now,  for  thou  hast  past 

The  long  dark  journey  of  the  grave, 
And  in  the  land  of  light,  at  last, 

Hast  joined  the  good  and  brave  : 
Amid  the  flushed  and  balmy  air, 
The  bravest  and  the  loveliest  there, 
"  Yet,  oft  thine  own  dear  Indian  maid 

Even  there  thy  thoughts  will  earthward  stray, 
To  her  who  sits  where  thuu  wen  laid, 

And  weeps  the  hours  away, 
Yet  almost  can  her  grief  forget, 
To  think  that  thou  dost  love  her  yet. 
"And  thou,  by  one  of  those  still  lakes 

That  In  a  shining  cluster  lie, 
On  vhiehthe  sou/A  trind scarcely  breaks 

The  image  of  the  sky, 
A  bower  for  thee  and  me  hast  made 
Beneath  the  many  colored  (hade. 
"  And  thou  dost  wait  and  watch  to  meet 

My  spirit  sent  to  join  the  blest, 
And,  wondering  what  detains  my  feet 

Prom  the  bright  land  of  rest, 
Dost  seem,  In  every  sound,  to  hear 
The  rustling  of  my  footsteps  near. 
The  "  Burial-place,    a  fragment,"   aftd*  having  regretted  the 
abandonment  of  the  custom  once  so  prevalent  in  England,  of  adorn- 
ing grave-yards  with  shades  and  blossoms,  and  strewing  the  tombs 
with  flowers,  closes  thus  with,  it  is  true,  a  mournful  image,  but 
how  beautiful ! 

"Yet  here 
Nature,  rebuking  the  neglect  of  man. 
Plants  often,  by  the  ancient  mossy  stone, 
The  briar  rose,  and  upon  the  broken  turf 
That  clothes  the  fresher  grave,  the  strawberry  vine 
Sprinkles  itssuell  with  blossoms,  and  lays  lorLh 
Her  ruddy,  pouting  fruit," 
There  arc  several  pieces  of  considerable  length,  which  we  have 
purposely  hurried  over,  as  familiar  to  our  readers,  many  of  them 
having  already  appeared  in  this  journal.  "Thanatopsis,"the  "Wa- 
terfowl," the  "  Forest  hymn,"  the  "  Summer  wind,"  the  "Song  of 
Marion's  men,"  are  among  the  number.   It  would  be  superfluous  to 
speak  of  their  uncommon  merit.    Another  characteristic  of  our  au- 
thor's effusions  is  their  pure,  quiet  simplicity  and  nature.     They 
affect  you,  after  a  perusal  of  the  productions  of  many  others,  as  a 
ramble  into  the  country  from  the  glare,  splendor,  and  artificial  ex- 
citement of  the  town — when  meadow,  hill,  and  river  spread  away 
beautifully  around,  and  the  freshened  air  comes  scented  and  cool  from 
the  fields.  No  effort  is  required  to  understand  them.  His  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed in  few  words,  selected  with  taste,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  all 
their  different  shades,  force,  and  meaning,  and  arranged  with  skill, 
but  without  ostentation.    His  thought  is  never  encumbered,  but  his 
style  is  delightfully  perspicuous  and  graceful.  If  occasionally  a  rough 
line  ripples  the  perfect  smoothness  of  the  veree,  or  a  word  appears 
for  which  a  better  might  have  been  substituted,  we  must  either  as- 
cribe it  to  intention,  or  the  error  of  the  press.     To  the  latter,  we 
presume,  are  owing  the  obscurity  in  the  opening  of  the  tevent \ 
veree  of  the  "  Indian  girl's  lament,"  and  the  trifling  tautology,  in 
the  last  of  the  annexed  otherwise  perfect  stanzas : 

"  1  BROKE  TBB  SPELL  TUT  HELD  MS  LOSS." 

"  I  broke  the  spell  that  held  me  long, 

The  dear,  dear  witchery  of  song. 

1  said,  the  poets'  Idle  lore 

Shall  waste  my  prime  of  years  no  more; 

For  poetry,  though  heavenly  born, 

Consorts  with  poverty  and  scorn. 

"  I  broke  the  spell— nor  deemed  its  power 

Could  fetter  me  another  hoar. 

Ah,  thoughtless  I  bow  cooJd  I  forget 

Its  causes  were  around  me  yell 

For  wheresoe'er  I  looked,  the  while, 

Was  nature's  everlasting  smile. 

"Still  came  and  lingered  on  my  sight 

Of  flowers  aud  stars  the  bloom  and  light. 

And  glory  of  the  ttart  and  ran ; 

And  these  and  poetry  are  one. 

They,  ere  the  world  had  held  me  long, 

Recalled  me  to  the  love  of  song." 

There  is  some  fine  poetry  in  the  translations ;  but  we  infinitely  pre- 
fer the  pieces  from  our  author's  own  pen.  We  had  marked  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  best,  which  we  afterwards  perceived  by  the  notes,  is 
acknowledged  as  rather  an  imitation  than  a  translation. 

LOVE  A.VD  POLLT— PSOM  LA  POUT  A  DTE. 

"  Love's  worshippers  alone  csn  know 
The  thousand  mysteries  that  are  his ; 

His  blazing  torch,  bis  twanging  bow, 
His  blooming  age  are  mysteries. 
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A  charming  science — bat  the  day 

Were  all  too  short  to  con  it  o'er; 
So  take  of  me  this  little  lay, 

A  aample  of  its  boundless  tort. 
"As  once,  beneath  the  fragrant  shade 

Of  myrtles  breathing  heaven's  own  air, 
The  children,  Love  and  Folly,  played 

A  quart  el  rose  betwixt  the  pair, 
love  *aid  the  gods  should  do  him  right- 
But  Polly  vowed  to  do  it  then, 
Andslruck  bim.o'er  the  orbs  of  sight, 

So  herd,  he  never  saw  again. 
"  His  lovely  mother's  grief  was  deep, 

She  called  for  vengeance  on  the  deed 
A  beauty  does  not  vainlv  weep, 

Nor  coldly  does  a  mother  plead. 
A  shade  came  o'er  the  eternal  bliss 

That  fills  the  dwellers  of  the  skies  : 
Even  stony  liearle<l  Nemesis, 

And  Radamanthus,  wiped  their  eyes. 
"'  TVhold.'she  said,  'this  lovely  boy,' 

While  sti earned  afresh  her  graceful  tears, 
'  Immortal,  yet  shut  out  from  Joy 

And  sunshine,  all  his  future  years. 
The  child  can  never  take,  you  see, 

A  single  nop  without  a  stafi*— 
The  harshest  punishment  woold  be 

Too  lenient  for  the  crune  by  half.' 
"All  said  that  Love  bad  suffered  wrong, 

And  well  that  wrong  should  be  repaid ; 
Then  weighed  the  poblic  interest  long, 

And  long  the  party's  interest  weighed. 
And  thus  decreed  the  court  above— 

'  Since  Love  Is  blind  from  Polly's  blow, 
Let  folly  be  the  guide  of  Love, 

Where'er  the  boy  may  choose  to  go.' " 
Three  or  four  pieces  are  of  a  lighter  character  than  those  already 
quoted  s  "  A  meditation  on  Rhode  Island  coal,"  "  To  a  mosqueto," 
"  Spring  in  town,"  &c.    We  copy  a  song,  most  gracefully  written  : 

"  Dost  thou  idly  ask  to  hear 

At  what  gentle  seasons 
Nymphs  relent,  when  lovers  near 

Press  the  tenderest  reasons  1 
Ab,  they  give  their  faith  too  oft 

To  the  careless  wooer; 
Maidens'  hearts  are  always  soft. 

Would  that  men's  were  truer ! 
"  Woo  the  fair  one.  when  around 

Early  birds  are  singing , 
When,  o'er  all  the  fragrant  ground, 

Early  herbs  are  springing ; 
Wken  the  brookside,  bank,  and  grove, 

AU  with  blossoms  laden. 
Shins  with  beauty,  breathe  of  love, 

Woo  the  timid  maiden 
"  Woo  her,  when,  with  rosy  blush, 

Summer  eve  is  sulking  ; 
When,  on  rills  that  softly  gush, 

Stars  are  softly  winking  ; 
When,  through  boughs  that  knit  the  bower, 

Moonlight  gleams  are  stealing ; 
Woo  her,  ull  the  geMjehoiir 

Wake  a  gentler  feeling 
"Woo  her,  when  anlnmna! dyes 

Tinge  the  woody  mountain  ; 
When  the  dmpping  foliage  lies, 

In  thechokedup  fountain; 
Let  the  scene,  that  tells  how  fast 

Youth  is  passing  over, 
Warn  her,  ere  her  bloom  is  past. 

To  secure  her  lover." 

We  reluctantly  refrain  from  further  extracts,  and  lay  aside  the 
volume,  with  the  conviction  that  its  destiny  will  be  a  high  one.  It 
will  be  cherished  at  home,  as  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  and  will  go 
abroad  as  an  offering  honorable  to  the  country. 


THE   SIXW-VORK  ItXZBJIOR. 

Borras  bt  oeoeoe  p.  hobeis,  tbeodobe  s.  pat,  and  hatbajttel  p.  wilus. 
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Portrait  of  Washington  Irving. — We  intended,  as  previously 
announced,  to  have  embellished  this  number  with  «  very  superior 
steel  engraving  of  Washington  Irving,  by  Hatch  and  Smillie.  But 
that  not  being  quite  finished,  we  think  this  a  proper  opportunity  to 
publish  the  view  of  Wall-street,  mentioned  in  our  prospectus  as  the 
only  one  on  copper  to  appear  in  the  present  volume,  all  the  others 
being  on  steel.  The  likeness  of  Mr.  Irving,  respecting  which  we 
an  pleased  to  observe  so  much  interest  manifested,  wUl  be  ready 
in  the  course  of  a  month. 
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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

An  edi i ion  of  Mr.  Emerson's  remarkable  '  E»- 
•art'  ba»  jutt  been  published  in  London,  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  TnuM as  Cabxtlc, 
who,  lo  Lis  Prefaco,  thus  speaks  of  the  Essayist 
and  bis  writings: 

The  namo  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  not  en- 
tirely new  in  England:  distinguished  travelers 
bring  us  tidings  of  such  a  man  ;  fraction*  of  his 
writings  have  foand  thoir  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
carious  here;  fitful  hints  that  there  is,  in  New- 
England,  some  spiritual  notability  called  Emerson, 
glide  through  Reviews  and  Magazines.  Whether 
these  hints  were  true  or  not,  readers  are  aow  to 
judge  for  themselves  a  little  better. 

Emerson's  writings  and  speaking  amount  to 
something: — and  yet  hitherto,  as  seems  to  me,  this 
Emerson  is  perhaps  far  less  notabla  for  what  he 
has  spoken  or  done,  than  for  '.he  many  things  he 
baa  not  spokca  and  has  forborne  to  do.  With  un- 
common   interest  I  have    learned  that  this,  and  in 


suck  a  never-resting  locomotive  country  too,  is  one 
of  those  rare  men  who  have  withal  the  invaluable 
talent  of  silting  still !  That  an  educated  man  of 
good  gifts  and  opportunities,  after  looking  at  tho 
public  arena,  an  J  trying,  not  with  ill  success,  what 
its  tasks  and  prizes  might  amount  to,  should  retire 
for  long  yearn  into  rustic  obscurity  ;  and,  amid  the 
ail-pervading  jingle  of  dollars  and  loud  chattering 
of  ambitions  and  promotions,  should  quietly',  with 
cheerful  deliberateaess,  sit  down  to  spend  hit  life 

not  in  Mammon  worship,  or  the  hunt  for  reputa- 
tion, influences,  place,  or  any  outward  advantage 
whatsoever ;  this,  when  wo  get  notice  of  it,  is  a 
thing  really  worth  noting.  As  Paul  Louis  Cour- 
rier  said : — '  Ce  qui  me  distingue  de  tous  mes  eon- 
temporains  e'est  que  je  n'ai  pas  la  pretention 
d'etre.'  '  All  ray  contemporaries' — poor  contem- 
poraries !  It  is  as  if  the  man  said:  Yes,  ye  con- 
temporaries, be  it  known  to  you,  or  let  it  remain 
unknown.  There  it  is  one  man  who  does  not  need 
to  be  a  king ;  king  neither  of  nations  nor  of  par- 
ishes or  cliques,  nor  even  of  cent-pcr-annum  ;  nor 


N.Y. Tribune.    11-20-41,    p.    1. 


indeed  ef  any  thing  at  all  save  himself  only.  '  Re- 
alities V  Yes,  your  dollars  aro  real ;  so  are  part- 
nership'!, senatorships,  celebrations,  reputations, 
and  the  wealth  of  Rothschild  :  but  to  me,  on  the 
whole,  they  aro  not  the  reality  that  will  suffice. — 
To  mo,  without  same  othor  reality,  they  are  mock- 
ery, and  amount  to  zero,  nay,  to  a  negative  quan- 
tity. ETirtriiTiis  surround  this  god-given  life  of 
mine;  what  will  all  tho  dollars  in  creation  do  for 
met  Dollars,  dignities,  senate  addresses,  review 
articles,  gilt  couches  or  cavalcades,  with  world- 
wide huzzaing*  and  parti-colercd  beef-eaters  never 
so  many  :  O  Heaven,  what  were  all  these  1  Bo 
hold,  ye  shall  havit  all  these,  and  I  will  endeavor 
for  a  thing  other  than  theue.  Behold,  wo  will  en- 
tirely agree  to  difl'er  in  this  matter;  I  to  be  in  your 
eyos  nothing,  you  to  bo  something,  to  be  much,  to 
be  (ill  things  : — wherefore,  adieu  in  God's  name  ; 
go  ye  that  way,  I  go  this  ! — Pity  that  a  man,  for 
such  cause,  should  be  so  distinruished  from  all 
bis  contemporaries!  It  is  a  misfortune  partly  of 
these  our  peculiar  times.  Times  and  nations  of 
any  strength  have  always  privately  held  in  them 
many  inch  men.  Times  and  nations  that  hold 
aooe  or  few  of  swh,  may  indeed  seen  to  theav 
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selves  strong  and  great,  but  are  only  bulky,  loud ; 
no  heart  or  solidity  in  them  -.—great,  as  the  blown 
bladder  is  which  by  and  by  will  collepse  and  be- 
come small  enough. 

For  myself  1  have  looked  over  with  no  com- 
mon feeling  to  this  brave  Emerson,  seated  by  his 
rustic  hearib,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  (yet 
not  altogether  parted  from  me  either,)  silently 
communing  with  bis  own  soul,  and  with  the  God  * 
World  it  finds  itself  alive  in  yonder.  Pleasures  of 
Virtue,  Progrees  of  ih<  Species,  Black  Emancipa- 
tion, New  Tarif,  Eclecti.ism,  L^co-FccoLsm,  ghost 
of  Imprnved  Socinianism  :  these  with  many  other 
ghosts  and  substances,  are  squeaking,  jabbering, 
according  to  their  capabilities,  around  this  man  ; 
to  one  man  among  the  sixteen  millions  thf  irjabber 
is  all  unmusical.  The  silent  voices  of  Hfc  stars 
above,  and  of  the  green  Earth  beneath,  are  pre- 
fitabler  to  him— tell  him  gradually  thai  these  oth- 
ers are  but  ghosts  which  will  shortly  have  to  van- 
ish ;  that  tbe  Life-Fountain  these  proceed  out  of 
do  not  vanijh !  The  words  ef  such  a  man,  what 
words  he  finds  good  to  6peak,  ore  worth  attending 
to.  .By  degrees  a  small  circle  of  living  souls  eager 
to  hear  is  gathered.  T.  e  silence  of  t!,i»  man  has 
to  become  speech  :  may  this,  toe,  in  iu  due  sea- 
ion,  prosper  for  him ! — Emerson  has  gone  to  lec- 
ture, various  times,  to  tpec'al  audiences,  in  Boa- 
ton,  and  occasionally  elsewhere.  Three  of  those 
Lectures,  already  printed,  are  known  to  some 
here ;  as  the  little  pamphlet  called '  Nature,'  ef 
somewhat  earlier  date.  It  may  be  said  a  great 
meaning  lies  in  these  pieces,  which  as  yet  finds  ao 
adequate  expression  for  itself.  A  note-worthy 
though  very  unattractive  work,  moreover,  1*  that 
new  periodical  they  call '  The  Dial,'  in  which  he 
occasionally  writes ;  which  appears^  indeed  gene- 
rally to  be  imbued  with  his  way  of 'thinking,  and 
to  proceed  from  the  circle  that  leainsof  him.  The 
present  little  volurre  of  '  Essays,'  printed  in  Bos- 
ton a  few  months  ago,  is  Emerson's  first  book,  an 
unpretending  little  book,  composed  probably  in 
good  part,  from  mere  lectures  which  already  lay 
written.  It  affords  us,  on  several  sides,  in  such  a 
manner  as  it  can,  a  direct  glimpse  into  the  man 
and  that  spiritual  world  of  his. 

[p.    3] 


B5*  Ralph  Waldo  Emcksoh  delivers  a  Course 
•f  Eight  Lectures  oa  '  Tut  Times  '  at  Boston, 
commencing  on  the  2d  of  Deoember.  la  not  Mr. 
Emersoa  to  lecture  here  this  winter?  If  not,  it 
■will  be  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  our  Com- 
mittees of  Arrangements,  and  a  loss  to  our  lecture- 
hearers. 


The  Bible  Convention* — 
R.  Waldo  Emerson,  k,    Bron- 
son  A-lcot,  Maria  W.  Chap- 
man, and  Edmund  Qluincy 
the  committee  appointed  at 
a  meeting  held  in  the  Char- 
don-street  Chapel  on  the 
28th  of  Oct.  last,  hare 
called  "a  Convention  to  be 
styled  'the  Bible  Conven- 
tion,' for  the  public 
discussion  of  the  credu- 
lity and  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,"  and  in- 
vite all  persons  disposed 
to  take  part  in  this  dis- 
cussion to  meet  at  the  Ma- 


sonic Temple,  in  Boston, 
on  the  29th  of  March,  for 
that  purpose. 

Concord   Freeman,    1-7-42 


ILf  Mr.  Emerson's  First  Lecture  of  his  Course 
on  '  The  Times '  at  the  Society  Library  on  Thurs- 
day evening  considered  mainly  the  Intellectual  cha- 
ractcrand  tendencies  ef  our  age,  as  developed  in  the 
ceaseless  struggle  of  the  Reform  spirit  with  the 
giant  forco  of  Conservatism,  entrenched  between 
the  Andes  and  the  Hirumaleh,  with  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  for  Us  ditches.  To  this  overwhelming 
force.  Reform  opposes  the  principle  of  Love,  '  puts 
it  out  of  countenance,  of  reason  and  temper,  and 
leaves  it  nothing  but  silence  and  possession.' 

'  The  Times  are  the  masquerade  of  the  Eterni- 
ties.' But  in  speaking  of  the  Age,  you  speak  not 
abstractly — you  mean  your  own  platoon  of  people, 
as  Milton  and  Dante  painted  in  colossal  their  pla- 
toons, and  called  them  Heaven  and  Hell.  In  our 
idea  of  Progress,  we  do  not  think  peas  will  be 
greener  or  grass  sweeter,  but  only  that  our  relation 
to  our  fellows  will  be  simpler  and  happier.  Per- 
sons are  the  Age  to  Persons :  they  are  the  results 
of  the  Past ;  they  are  the  heralds  of  the  Future. — 
Thoughts  are  the  pungent  instructors  who  thrill 
the  hearts  of  each  of  us.  There  is  no  place  or  in- 
stitution so  poor  and  withered  but  if  a  new  and 
strong  Man  could  be  born  into  it  he  would  imme- 
diately redeem  and  replace  it- 
Mr.  E.  proceeded  to  maintain  that  if  our  Age 
could  be  portrayed  as  it  is — if  we  could  paint  the 
painters — souls  of  as  lofty  port  as  any  in  Greek  or 
Roman  fame  might  appear — men  of  great  heart, 
and  strong  hand,  and  soft,  persuasive  speech,  as 
well  as  fragments  and  hints  of  men — bloated  promi- 
ses, which  end  in  nothing.  We  should  see  men  in 
advance  of  tbe  rest,  quite  beyond  the  general  sym- 
pathy, yet  predicting  what  shall  soon  be  genera], 
as,  when  on  the  seashore  the  tide  is  rising,  a  wave 
comes  up  the  beach  far  beyond  any  before  it ;  it 
recedes,  and  for  a  time  none  reaches  so  high;  but 
soon  the  sea  is  there,  and  beyond  it. 

To-Day  is  a  king  in  disguiso.  To-Day  always 
looks  trivial  to  the  thoughtless,  in  the  face  of  a 
uniform  experience  that  all  great  and  happy  ac- 
tjoss  are  made  up  of  these  same  blank  To-Days. 
Let  us  unmask  the  king  as  he  passes.  Let  as  Con- 
sider earnestly  the  limes  in  which  we  live.  Here 
is  first  tbe  great  army  of  those  who  accept  tbe 
Church  and  State  of  the  last  generation,  and  stand 
upon  the  argument  of  Possession.  These  have 
better  reason  than  is  commonly  stated.  No  Burke, 
no  Metternich,  has  yet  done  full  justice  to  the  side 
of  Conservatism.  But  this  class,  however  large, 
rests  on  an  instinct,  not  on  an  argument,  and  the 
individuals  have  no  attraction  for  us.  It  is  the 
dissenter,  the  theorist,  tbe  ardent  youth  who  is 
leaving  thin  ancient  d.main  to  embark  on  seas  of 
adventure,  who  commands  our  interest.  These 
most  share  the  life  of  the  time;  to  these,  ir  any 
where,  we  look  for  Hope  and  Progress.  "  e  may 
consider  them  in  two  class** — as  Actars  and  as 
Students. 

Mr.  Emerson  proceeded  to  exhibit  and  criticise 
the  present  as  an  age  of  projects  of  Reform  in  all 
institutions.  These  have  a  value  as  the  discipline 
and  education  of  the  public  mind.  The  discus- 
siens  of  Slavery,  Anti-Masonry,  Temperance,  the 
Banks,  Tariff,  Executive  Power,  the  treatment  of 
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the  Indians,  are  all  pregnant  with  ethical  conclu- 
sions There  is  a  perfect  chain  of  Reforms  emerg- 
ing from  the  surrounding  dullness— •  complete 
choir  of  Reformers,  each  cherishing  some  part  of 
the  general  idea ;  and  all  must  be  seen  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  any  one.  Seen  in  this,  their  natural 
connexion,  they  are  sublime.  The  Conscience  of 
the  Age  is  with  them ;  it  demonstrates  itself  in 
this  effort  to  raise  the  life  of  Man,  by  patting  it  in 
harmony  with  his  idea  of  the  Beautiful  and  the 
Just. 

And  so  far  what  can  be  better!  What  fairer 
renown  can  an  epoch  ask  with  all  following  ages 
tlmn  that  it  did  not  sleep  on  the  errors  of  the  in- 
herited, but  put  every  usage  on  trial,  and  exploded 
every  abuse  ?  Our  impatience  of  what  is,  does 
honor  to  men.  Our  modes  of  living  are  not  agree- 
able to  our  imaginations.  We  suspect  they  are 
unworthy.  We  find  ourselves  apologizing  for  our 
employments.  Nature,  Science,  Childhood,  ap- 
pear beautiful,  but  not  our  daily  life.  Why  should 
this  be  hateful  T  Why  should  it  not  be  poetic  T — 
Is  there  a  necessity  that  the  works  of  Man  should 
be  sordid  T  Perhaps  not.  Out  of  our  discontent 
springs  for  ever  the  aspiration  for  tbe  Perfect,  It 
is  tbe  testimony  of  the  soul  to  a  fairer  possibility 
of  life. 

This  sense  of  deficiency  extends  even  to  our  Re- 
ligion. ReKgion  is  not  invited  to  eat  er  drink  or 
sleep  with  us — to  make  or  divide  an  estate,  but  is 
a  holiday  guest.  These  omissions  judge  the 
Church.  But  the  spirit  of  Reform  eaters  here 
also.  It  questions  tbe  institutions  ef  Property ; 
it  casts  a  searching  glance  on  Trade  and  Labor, 
and  goes  up  and  down  paving  tbe  world  with  eyes. 
Is  this  for  nothing?  How  shall  we  suppose  that 
the  Reforms  which  are  preparing  are  as  superficial 
as  those  we  know  ? 

Mr.  E.  proceeded  to  criticise  all  Reformers,  in- 
sisting that  they  do  wrong  to  rely  on  material 
force,  and  organization,  and  majorities  ;  they 
ought  to  rely  wholly  on  Principle — on  the  Senti- 
ment of  Man,  which  will  work  strongest  when 
most  trusted.  He  objected  also  that  they  are  nar- 
row, conceited,  vain  and  censorious.  [Alas!  poor 
Human  Nature  !]  Self-reliance,  an  entire  trust  in 
an  Idea,  and  a  spurning  of  all  tactics  and  manage- 
ment,^ strenuously  insisted  on. 

The  great  majority  seem  unable  to  judge  of  a 
principle  save  in  the  light  of  a  present  fact.  They 
see  the  evils  of  drinking  only  in  a  class  of  drunk- 
ards, when  they  straightway  fancy  Intemperance 
the  greatest  of  oils.  So  these  engaged  in  our 
popular  Religious  efforts'  imagine  that  if  every 
house  had  a  Bible,  every  child  were  brought  into 
the  Sabbath-school,  then  would  the  wounds  of  the 
world  be  healed,  and  Man  be  upright.  But  do 
our  Philanthropists  give  Liberty  and  eniovment  to 
all  within  the  sphere  of  their  personal  influence  1 
'  I  am  not  mortified  by  our  Vice ;  it  curses  and 
rages,  but  I  can  see  to  the  end  of  it ;  but  I  own 
our  Virtue  makes  me  ashamed— so  soar  and  nar- 
row, so  thin  and  blind — Virtue  so  vice-like.' 

Mr.  E.  insisted  that  Slavery  is  a  mental  rather 
than  a  physical  condition.  Nothing  can  oppress 
me  but  myself.  Tbe  degradation  ef  the  black 
race,  though  now  lost  in  the  starless  spaces  of  the 
Past,  did  not  come  without  sin.  Their  condition 
is  inevitable  to  the  men  they  are,  and  nobody  can 
redeem  thera  from  it  but  themselves.  An  infusion 
from  God  of  new  thought  end  grace  can  retrieve 
their  loss  ;  but  nothing  less.  But  let  a  slave  be- 
come truly  religious,  and  he  is  no  longer  in  bond- 
age. 

Mr.  E.  considered  Ennui — the  dissatisfaction 
with  self,  the  weariness  of  existence,  which  is  so 
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prominent  in  our  timet,  and  for  which  our  Saxon 
anceitori  had  no  name— a*  bat  another  evidence 
of  how  far  the  imagination  of  our  age  has  out- 
grown what  ha*  been  realized — how  earnestly  it 
aspire*  to  greater  Elevation  and  Freedom. 

He  insisted  earnestly  on  the  reverence  due  to 
our  Intuition*.  On  the  vast  and  itormy  ocean 
we  toil,  we  have  no  surer  guide.  The  law  and 
the  perception  of  the  law  are.  at  last  one;  and  only 

as  the  law  enters  into  us  do  we  become  conscious 
of  it.  All  these  appearances  rest  on  a  living  Re- 
ality, which  is  as  the  granite"  to  the  earth.  This 
deep  Reality — tho  supreme  Nature  which  works 
within  us — is  the  basis  of  all  Character,  Action, 
Ilistery.  For  this  the  Moral  Sentiment  is  but  an- 
other name.  That  Reality  is  all  we  should  prize. 
'  Let  it  not  be  recorded  in  our  own  memories  that, 
in  this  moment  of  Eternity  when  we  flitted  across 
the  light,  we  were  afraid  of  any  fact,  or  disgraced 
the  fair  day  by  a  pusillanimous  preference  of  our 
bread  to  our  Freedom.  Let  us  fearlessly  welcome 
whatever  comes  in  the  shape  of  free  Thought,  or 
of  Goodness.  All  the  tongues  of  To-Day  will  at 
first  defame  what  is  noble ;  but  you  who  hold  not 
of  To-Day  but  of  the  Everlasting  are  to  stand  for 
it ;  and  the  highest  compliment  Man  ever  receive* 
from  Heaven  is  the  sending  to  him  its  disguised 
and  discredited  angels.' 

Mr.  Emerson's  Second  Lecture. — '  Thi 
Poet  ' — the  nature  and  office*  of  Poetry,  and  the 
part  in  the  Times  it  plays  and  is  likely  to  play — 
were  the  high  topic  of  Mr.  Emerson's  Lecture  on 
Saturday  evening.  He  said  he  hoped  none  would 
fear  that  in  what  he  had  to  say  he  should  lower 
the  dignity  of  Poetry ;  nor  need  any  apprehend 
that  Criticism  would  seize  this  mountain-flower 
and  pick  it  to  pieces,  for  its  nature  is  not  to  be 
reached  by  Criticism — it  is  beyond  it.  Criticism 
may  tell  us  anecdotes  of  Poetry  and  Art,  as  Biog- 
raphy docs  of  men  ;  but  neither  can  touch  the  na- 
ture, the  inner  life,  of  its  subject.  We  think  of 
Poetry  as  of  the  angel  that  sits  upon  the  most  in- 
accessible cliff  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  hierar- 
chies-; upon  it  hands  were  never  laid. 

In  seeking  for  what  we  know  of  Poetry,  wa  find 
it  no  solitary  fact,  and  it  is  so  intertwined  with 
the  nature  of  all  things  that  it  is  not  easy  te  sepa- 
rate it  and  say  what  it  i*.  Our  definition  will  be 
always  either  more  or  less  than  the  thing  defined. 
Poetry  finds  its  origin  in. that  need  of  expreirion 
which  is  the  primary  impulse  of  Nature.  Every 
thought  requires  utterance,  and  every  act  is  only 
an  effort  to  express  the  thought  that  it  in  us — to 
unbosom  ourselve*.  And  when  oar  thought  has 
thus  become  a  thing,  we  have  advanced  a  step.— 
Thus  all  happiness  depends  not  on  what  we  are 
wont  to  call  '  uninterrupted  prosperity,'  bat  on 
the  expression  of  what  is  in  us.  '  We  mutt  do 
what  we  shall  perish  if  we  do  not.  This  it  the 
great  bappinets  of  Old  Age  that  it  give*  vent  to 
all  thought :  so  of  Wealth,  which  by  granting 
leisure  give*  us  opportunity  to  express  what  we 
are.  Eloquence  it  nothing  but  this  power  to  make 
report  to  others  of  what  it  within  ut.  All  the  facta 
of  the  animal  economy  are  emphatic  symbol*  of 
the  eternal  fact — the  passage  of  the  world  into  the 
soul,  where  it  suffers  a  change  and  appears  again 
as  a  newer  and  a  higher  fact.  The  only  reason 
why  we  do  one  thing  and  avoid  another  it  this  :— 
that  in  the  one  T  am  represented  and  in  the  other 
not.  Thus  is  it  with  the  beauties  we  see  in  a  land- 
*eape ;  for  thi*  reason  do  we  follow  particular  pep- 
•ons,  because  they  expre**   our   thoughts,   while 
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others  do  not,  and  we  care  not  for  tliem.  Thu» 
does  every  warrior  follow  Napoleon  or  Nelson  ; 
every  member  of  a  party  follows  some  head;  every 
artist  has  his  follower* ;  it  is  his  feat  of  Genius 
that  draws    me   so,   for  in  him  do  I  feel   my  own 

powers  elicited.  Therefore  do  wa  run  and  gaze 
to  see  some  Tagliuni,  a  miracle  of  grace,  donee 
before  us;  she  but  dances  for  us;  were  it  not  for 
some  defect  in  our  education  or  some  clumsines* 
thus  should  we  dance ;  as  it  is,  we  dance  in  her 
feet. 

This  need  of  expression  is  the  cause  of  all  action.. 
But  man's  science,  or  perception  of  things  in  the 
intellect,  should  have  expression  also.  To  thi* 
the  force  of  Nature  easily  lends  its  influence.  All 
things  in  the  world  are  Symbols.  We  say  that 
man  is  grass,  is  a  stream,  an  hour,  a  day,  or  a  thou- 
sand things :  if  we  wish  to  accuse  him  we  call 
him  an  owl,  a  baboon,  a  bat,  a  snake,  &c.  We 
do  thii<  now  with  little  thought,  but  the  man  who 
first  called  another  puppy  or  ast  was  a  Poet ;  he 
could  see  in  the  nature  of  the  man  a  bestial  neces  i 
sity  which  would  force  him  to  bark  or  to  brayj 
There  is  no  word  in  a  language  that  cannot  thus 
become  a  type  of  Nature,  and  the  meaner  the  type 
the  more  pungent  the  expression.  We  call  the 
Universe  a  blossom,  a  cock,  a  sparrow  :  the  ear 
hears  and  the  heart  leaps  to  the  trope. 

We  see  in  every  day  life  the  fondness  of  men 
for  symbols.  Look  at  the  ba  1  rolled  from  Balti- 
more to  Boston  !  Behold  the  shoe  at  Lynn — the 
ship  of  New-Bedford ;  think  of  the  log-cabin,  the 
hickory  pole  and  the  cider  barrel.  These  men 
fancy  they  hate  poetry,  and  yet  they  are  all  poets. 
How  does  the  flag  of  our  country — a  mere  strip  of 
painted  bunting — seen  in  some  foreign  port,  make 
the  heart  bound  for  joy  !  What  does  this  love  for 
symbols  denote,  if  not  that  the  relation  of  man  to 
the  things  of  nature  is  more  intimate  than  the 
world  suspects,  and  that  the  metamorphose*  of 
Latin  and  Indian  song  are  not  so  fabulous  as  they 
are  represented  ?  Hence  the  power  of  Eloquence. 
Men  say,  what  if  that  man  whe  talkt  such  thoughts 
in  the  Senate  should  act  them  T  What  would 
happen  if  this  fellow,  in  some  new  transmigration, 
should  acquire  power  to  do  what  be  rtow.  cayt  t 
It  may  be  be  will ;  he  must  be  watched. 

Adequate  intellectual  expression  is  very  rare. 
Most  men  can  say  somt  thing.  Sufficient  expres- 
sion is  got  to  prevent  suffocation.  We  manage  to 
get  some  grist  between  the  stones  to  prevent  the 
mill  from  grinding  itself;  but  there  is  no  adequate 
expression  for  all  our  thought.  But  we  worship 
the  expression  by  another  of  what  we  have  in  our 
heart.  For  this  we  forgive  all  his  short  coming* 
— all  his  crimes  even.  This  is  true  in  Art,  but  it 
is  demanded  most  of  all  in  Intellect. 

The  Poet  is  the  person  in  whom  these  demand* 
are  answered — the  man  without  impediment — the 
one  who,  by  the  favor  of  God,  is  sent  to  see  clearly 
what  others  suspect — to  gaze  in  a  trance  of  delight 
at  the  heavens  and  the  earth — the  soul  through 
which  the  universe  has  passed — through  his  eye*, 
and  there  comes  forth  not  a  blur  but  a  fair  picture ; 
through  his  ears,  aud  there  curries  not  a  squeak 
nor  a  scream,  but  a  song  of  rich  and  overflowing 
sweetness ;  his  is  the  hospitable  soul — who  con- 
tains in  his  spirit  all  things — all  crimes  even  in  it* 
vast  charity  and  overcoming  hope.  The  man 
knowing  and  man  speaking  is  he  ;  he  stand*  a* 
the  only  teller  of  news — of  sewi  that  shall  never 
grow  old — ornotin  a  thousand  year*.  H  ..Jore* 
the  adorable  ;  he  is  not  free,  but  freedom  ;  not 
tatteful,  but  taste  ;  not  a  beneficiary,  but  a  bene- 
factor of  the  world  ;  his  being  soars  higher  and 
sinks  deeper  than  that  of  other  men.  Thus  ha* 
Nature  made  them  of  fair  complexion  and  of  gentle 
manners ;  for  she  meant  that  all  mankind  should 
love  and  cherish  them.  Judge  not  that  they  are 
sad  because  they  sing  in  plaintive  tones  ;  they  ex- 
press their  thought,  and  in  that  is  their  highest 
joy.  There  is  no  deeper  dissembler  than  the  sin- 
cerest  man.  Call  net  the  Poet  ignorant  because 
he  is  silent ;  nor  think  you  have  all  his  thought 
when  you  have  hit  speech  unto  the  end. 

But  what  is  the  weapon  which  the  Poet  wield*: 
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what  are  the  means  and  the  materials  of  his  power  t 
Verse  or  metrical  language  :  language,  the  most 
spiritual  of  the  warks  of  man,  subdued  by  my  sic. 
As  the  world  is  round,  as  bodieshave  shadows  and 
sounds  echoes,  as  there  is  beauty  in  a  row  of  ball*, 
of  statues,  of  trees,  beyond  their  beauty  as  indiv- 
iduals, so  is  there  beauty  in  rhythm  and  metre ;  it 
has  its  origin  in  the  pulse  and  constitution  of  man, 
and  is  never  quite  absent  from  sane  speech.  Love 
nod  thought  always  speak  in  music.  Each  new 
poet  as  certainly  invent*  a  new  metre  at  he  doe* 
new  images  ;  thought  and  metre  are  born  together 
as  are  the  soul  and  body  of  the  child ;  it  is  the 
sense  that  dictates  the  tune.  The  finest  rhythm*  of 
the  poet  are  yet  unfuund,  and  I  think  that  the 
sweetest  closes  and  falls  are  not  in  metre  found  hut 
in  the  measures  of  prose  eloquence.  Rhyme  is 
one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  this  music.  In  Poetry 
you  may  tell  the  Truth,  but  in  Prose  you  must  n«t. 
Out  of  this  love  of  music  men  will  hear  it ; 
and  those  truths  which  are  of  highest  import, 
which,  if  in  a  newspaper,  would  bo  rejected,  arc 
received  and  loved  in  Poetry. 

But  the  Poet  is  not  to  be  painted  in  parts :  there 
remains  the  total  wonder,  of  which  no  enumera- 
tion of  particulars  brings  you  nearer  the  expres- 
sion. The  Poet  listens  to  all— beholds  all,  to  give 
them  back  a  radiant  whole.  As  exygen  o»d  hy- 
drogen together  form,  by  a  chemical  process,  water, 
different  from  either,  so  does  the  Poet  create  anew. 
Whence  the  new  proceeds  is  Nature's  secret. 
What  is  new  always  delights  as,  for  it  is  the  last 
communication  of  God. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  there  are  the  highest 
grounds  for  believing  that  Poetry  exists  for  us. 
What  is  it  but  the  highest  expressioa?  and  if  the 
things  exist,  the  Poetry  must  follow.  We  need 
not  look  for  the.  same  Poetry  as  in  the  last  genera- 
tien,  for  there  are  not  the  same  things  :  Nature 
never  repeats  herself,  nor  does  she  ever  pause. — 
After  Dante  and  Shakspeare  and  Milton  there 
came  no  great  poet  till  Swedenborg:  and  in  a 
strange  corner  of  the  earth  he  poured  forth  a  river 
equal  in  depth  and  sublimity  and  power  to  any 
song  of  his  tuneful  predecessors.  Men  now  are 
turning  slowly  to  him.  and  beginning  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  Now  we  suffer  ourselves 
to  live  so  sensually  that  our  very  homes  have  be- 
come polluted;  and  when  Poetry  i*  spoken  of, 
forthwith  we  run  from  home  to  find  it-  Genius  is 
here:  she  worships  in  this  land;  she  lives  here, 
not  by  immigration,  but  6he  is  American  born  ; 
she  is  in  our  forest-walks ;  she  sits  upon  the  mosses 
of  the  mountain,  and  paddles  her  canoe  in  ourrivers 
and  ponds.  You  may  find  her,  perchance,  in  the 
Senate — in  a  strange  place,  and  with  unworthy 
companions  perhaps— dwelling  in  the  bosom  of 
some  stout,  rough,  black-browed  statesman  from 
the  woods.  You  may  find  her  in  some  rude  Bethel 
by  the  sea,  where  you  shall  see  a  hard-faced  Meth- 
odist, with  a  countenance  like  a  net-work  of  cord- 
age— a  true  poet  pouring  out  his  heart — a  man 
whom  patronage  never  made  nor  can  ever  spoil — 
one  who  speaks  by  right  of  having  the  most  to  say. 

But  in  purer  forms  than  these  will  arise  the  Poet 
Geniitf  ai  the  Times— one  not  unworthy  the  nation 
he  shall  represent.  He  shall  speak  in  tones  which 
enrich  and  elevate  those  who  hear.  He  shall  ar- 
rive— the  fortunate,  the  adapted,  the  timely  man. 
To  doubt  that  such  a  Poet  shall  yet  appear,  is  to 
doubt  of  day  and  night.  New  topics,  new  powers 
and  a  new  spirit  shah  be  his ;  ana  he  shall  abolish 
the  old  in  the  glory  of  the  new.  The  grandeur  of 
oyj  Life  exists  in  spite  of  us. 

Mr.  Emerson's  Third  Lictitre. — In  entering 
upon  the  subject  of  his  third  Lecture,  on  Monday, 
Mr.  Emerson  remarked  that  two  great  parties — 
Conservatism  and  Innovation — filled  the  State  with 
their  strife,  and  had  from  its  creation  disputed 
the  possession  of  the  world...  Their  strife  was  the 
theme  of  Civil  History.  Conservatism  had  estab- 
lished the  monarchies  and  the  reverend  hierachies 
of  the  ancient  world.     The   contest  of  the  Plebe- 
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ian»  and  the  Patrician* — of  the  Rich  and  the 
Poor — reappear*  in  all  timet  and  in  all  countries. 
Nor  have  the  two  their  only  place  of  meeting  in 
national  councils  and  in  bloody  battle-fields,  but 
the  combat  renews  iuelf  in  every  man's  life. — 
This  is  the  antagonism  of  Memory  and  of  Hope, 
of  the  Past  and  the  Futme,  of  the  understanding 
and  the  reason — it  is  tho  antagonism  of  the  two 
poles  of  Nature. 

Mr.  Emersoh  repeated  an  ancient  though  an 
unwritten  tradition  of  the  origin  of  this  contest. 
Saturn,  he  said,  grew  weary  of  sitting  alone,  or 
with  none  but  Uranus — the  Heaven — to  behold  him 
and  he  created  an  oyster.  He  would  act  again, 
and  created  another  oyster,  and  so  he  went  on 
creating  nothing  but  oysters.  '  O,  Saturn,'  said 
Uranus,  '  create  a  new  work ;  the  old  is  not  good.' 
But  Saturn  answered,  '  I  fear  there  is  not  only  the 
alternative  of  making  and  not  making — but  of  un- 
making ;  you  see  my  power  has  an  ebb  and  a  flow  : 
to-day  is  its  ebb,  and  if  it  be  put  forth  now  what  I 
have  done  would  be  destroyed.'  So  Saturn  held 
what  he  had  got— but  said  Uranus,  '  you  cannot 
hold  it  but  by  making  more :  your  oysters  are  but 
barnacles  and  cockles,  and  soon  they  will  be  peb- 
bles of  the  sea-shore.'  '  I  see/  said  Saturn,  '  that 
you  are  in  league  with  Night.'  And  Saturn  was 
silent  again  and  the  world  went  oa  for  a  thousand 
years.  Then  Saturn  made  Jupiter;  and  he  feared 
again  and  Nature  frore,  and  Jupiter  slew  Saturn 
to  save  the  world. 

This,  said  Mr.  Emertcn,  is  the  earliest  political 
conversation  between  a  Conservative  aad  a  Radical 
that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  ever  thus  :  In- 
novation is  the  salient  energy ;  Conservatism  is  the 
pause  after  the  first  movement.  There  is  always 
a  meanness  in  the  argument  of  Conservatism  joined 
to  a  certain  superiority  of  fact :  it  is  fingers  against 
eyes :  the  fingers  clutch  the  fact  while  Conserva- 
tism will  not  open  iu  eyes  to  see  a  better  fact. 
But  it  says  t»  Innovation — '  you  aro  at  Conserva- 
tive as  I :  you  would  tear  down  my  Conservatism 
— but  only  to  build  up  one  of  your  own.'  And  to 
this  Innovation  must  confess  iu  weakness.  Con- 
servatism stands  on  man's  incontestible  limita- 
tions :  Reform  on  hit  illimitable  infinitudes  ;  Re- 
form it  affirmative — Conservatism  negative  :  Con- 
servatism never  puts  its  foot  forward  :  it  tends  to 
universal  teeming  and  treachery.  Reform  in- 
clines to  asinine  resistance — to  kick  with  the  hoof: 
it  demands  an  ideal  justice,  and  skips  and  ignores 
stubborn  facts. 

Each  is  a  good  half,  but  an  impossible  whole. 
It  it  not  true  that  there  is  no  perfect  example  of 
either— that  there  it  no  '  Whig,'  as  we  call  him 
who  it  not  sometimes  a  Radical,  and  no  Radical 
who  is  not  sometimes  a  WhigT  Does  not  Heaven 
give  the  crown  of  its  approbation— beauty — to 
him  who  combines  both  these  elements  T  We  do 
not  honor  the  rock,  that  always  resists  the  wave, 
nor  the  wave,  that  always  dashes  upon  the  rock : 
the  superior  beauty  it  that  of  the  oak,  which  de- 
fies with  its  hundred  arms  the  storms  of  a  century 
and  yet  grows  like  a  sapling.  So  all  through  na- 
ture combines  the  Past  with  the  Present :  we  ad- 
mire the  sea-shell  with  iu  nodes  and  iu  spirals — 
yat  each  marks  a  year  in  the  animal's  life. 

Mr.  Emerson  said  he  could  net  recognize  Con- 
servatism or  Reform  in  any  of  the  popular  politi- 
cal parties  of  the  day.  Each,  as  suits  its  present 
purpose,  is  Conservative  or  Innovating;  neither  is 
consistently  or  wholly  one  or  the  other. 

There  is  something  in  Conservatism  which  de- 
mands our  reverence.  The  youth,  of  course,  is  an 
innovator  by  birth :  he  stands  on  the  planet  a  uni- 
versal beggar.  In  his  first  consideration — for  cloth- 
ing, food  and  fuel — he  is  met  by  the  warning  that 
all  these  have  owners — he  must  go  elsewhere. 
'  Very  well,'  he  sayt,  '  gendemen  of  the  world ; 
but,  since  I  am  born,  be  to  good  at  to  tell  me  where 
is  my  good  lot 7'     'Touch  these   things  at  your 
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peril,'  cry  the  gentlemen  of  the  world  ;  '  but  come 
and  work  for  ut,  and  well  give  you  bread.'  '  But 
in  what  consists  this  peri]  V  'In  axes  and  knives 
and  imprisonment.'  '  But  what  authority  do  you 
threaten  it  I'  '  By  that  of  Law.'  '  Is  your  Law 
jutt?'  'As  just  for  you  as  it  was  for  us:  we 
wrought   for   others,  and   so  got  what  we  have.' 

'But  it  it  jutt  V  '  As  much  so  as  the  case  admiu 
—not  quite  jutt,  but  nearly  so:  it  is  more  just 
bow  than  when  we  ware  born  m  have  made  it 
better.'  '  I'll  none  of  tout  Law,'  sayt  the  youth : 
'  I  am  a  Law  to  myself :  I  ask  neither  to  com- 
mand nor  obey.' 

With  equal  earnestness  replies  the  upholder  of 
the  establishment — '  Your  objections  are  over-fine ; 
look  at  me :  I  have  risen  early ,  and  toiled  many 
years,  and  neVer  troubled  myself  about  the  method ; 
I  laid  to  ray  bones,  and  got  what  I  have  by  labor, 
and  you  must  show  your  warrant  before  you 
ride  into  my  estate  and  scatter  it  as  your  own.' 

'  Now,'  sayt  the  youth,  'you  touch  the  heart  of 
the  matter ;  to  effort  and   fabor  I  pay  homage ; 

but  I  find  this  vast  net-work  which  you  call  pro- 
perty extended  over  the  planet ;  I  cdnnst  touch 
the  bleakest  crag  of  the  mountains  but  a  man  or  a 
corporation  starts  up  and  says  it  is  his  ;  and  as  I 
am  peaceable  and  quiet,  and  though  I  could  well 
enough  die,  as  for  myself,  since  it  seems  I  was 
sent  into  the  world  by  some  mistake— all  the  seats 
being  already  taken— still  I  declare  that  if  the 
Earth  is  yours  so  it  it  mine,  nor  can  I  omit  to 
claim  my  own.  Besides,  I  know  your  ways ;  for 
your  craving  humor  the  possession  of  the'  Earth  it 
not  sufficient :  you  would  pluck  down  the  Sun  H 
you  could,  and  for  the  Moon  and  North  Star  you 
will  find  eccasion  in  your  bed-chamber.  What 
your  convenience  eould  spare  your  pride  could  not.' 
Mr.  E.  continued  at  some  length  this  balancing 
of  claims — setting  forth  the  obligation  of  society 
to  soe  that  the  welfare  of  all  is  uninjured,  and  say- 
ing that,  Conservatism  in  iu  love  of  facu  forgeu 
principles.  It  concedes  that  Reform  would  talk 
to  the  purpose  if  man  were  ttill  in  Eden,  while 
Reform  retorts  that  Conservatism  assumes  sick- 
ness as  a  necessary  fact,  and  strives  far  mitiga- 
tions and  not  for  remedies.  It  makes  Society  a 
Hospital — it  putt  the  Univerte  in  flannel  aad  flip- 
pers— gives  it  a  bib  and  makes  it  swallow  pills 
and  herb-teas.  It  makes  of  it  a  sexton,  with  hit 
spade  and  his  song  to  men— ■> 

'  Ashes  to  ashes  and  dost  to  dost  | 
Here '« the  Lele,  and  in  you  most' 
Whatever  it  touches  it  thus  degrades.     Education 
and  Religion  feel  iu  blighting  influence. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Conservatism  has  pro- 
vided all  the  means  of  stability,  of  convenience 
and  of  life ;  and  thus  it  atones  for  the  slight  of- 
fence of  not  giving  each  youth  bis  acre ;  it  gives 
him  hit  acre's  worth.  The  Past  has  baked  his 
loaves  and  now  in  the  strength  of  iu  bread  the 
Reformer  would  break  up  the  oven. 

The  Reformer  concedes  all  these  facu,  and  says 
that  if  he  sought  comfort,  he  would  rest  in  con- 
servatism.' But  riches,  he  says,  make  not  me 
rich ;  they  give  me  more  clothes,  but  no  warmth: 
they  make  me  larger,  but  not  stronger :  they  give 
me  more  books,  but  lest  wit.  The  plant  roan  re- 
quires not  ell  this  preparation  for  hit  full  and  glo- 
rious flowering. 

Mr.  E.  concluded  hit  lecture  by  appealing  to 
the  private  heart  of  every  generous  man  as  to  the 
relative  superiority  of  these  two  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples, and  enforcing  the  truth  that  each  should 
trust  for  security  and  happinett  to  bit  own  in- 
dwelling virtues,  and  not  to  the  institutions  and 
bulwarks  of  Society,  which  is  in  effect  relying  on 
others'  virtue  rather  lhan  our  own. 

N.Y.Trlbune.    3-12-42. 
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EMERSON'S  LECTURES. 


Mr.  Emerson's  Fourth  Lecture. — In  com- 
mencing his  fourth  Lecture,  Mr.  Emerson  alluded 
to  the  general  but  mistaken  belief  thnt  *.'io 
views  which  are  manifesting  themselves  in  New- 
England,  and  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Transcendentalism,  aro  new  views  ;  ho  said  they 
were  the  very  oldest  doctrines  passed  into  the 
world  in  a  somewhat  new  form — given  to  tfcem  by 
prevailing  circumstances.  Light,  ho  Maid,  was 
always  identical ;  it  falls,  howover,  upon  a  variety 
of  objects,  and  is  thus  firm  revealed  to  us.  So 
literature  and  thought  are  the  same,  always  and  in 
every  land;  the  same  lo-duy  as  centuries  ago — tho 
same  in  Romo  as  in  London — tho  same  in  Bagdad 
as  in  New- York.  The  whole  fact  concerning  thoso 
now  viows  is  this:  that  Transcendentalism  among 
us  is  nothing  but  Idealism — Idealism  ns  it  appears 
in  1042.  All  thinking  mou  in  all  times  have  been 
divided  into  two  sects — Materialists  and  Idealists  : 
tho  first  founding  every  thing  on  Experience,  and 
the  others  on  Consciousness.  Materialism  begins 
to  think  from  tho  senses  ;  Idealism,  owing  to  n 
greater  constitutional  vivacity,  perceives  that  the 
senses  aro  not  final,  and  says  that  theygivo  us  only 
representations  of  things;  but  what  the  things 
themselves  arc  they  cannot  tell.  Moterinlism  bt. 
ses  itself  on  facts,  on  circumstances,  dn  history; 
Idealism  on  pure  thought  and  the  will,  on  inspira- 
tion, on  miracles  and  individual  attraction.  Both 
these  modes  arc  natural ;  but  tho  Idealist  insisU 
that  his  is  of  the  highest  nature.  He  concedes  all 
that  the  other  affirms  ;  ho  admits  the  impressions 
of  sense,  but  affirms  facts  that  aro  not  affected  by 
tho  illusions  of  sonsc,  and  asserts  their  superiority 
to  natural  facts ;  and  snys  that  it  needs  only 
rotircmrfnt  from  tho  senses  to  sco  them.  Every 
Idealist  will  bo  natural.  Even  Cond  iliac,  the  most 
accurate  of  the  Materialists,  says  that,  though  man 
tears  into  heaven  or  sinks  into  the  abyss,  ho  can 
never  go  out  of  himself;  ho  always  is  thut  which 
ho  perceives — and  this  is  Idealism.  The  Mate- 
rialist sniffs  and  mocks  at  these  fine-span  theories  ; 
and  thinks  the  astronomer  the  only  man.  But  it 
is  easy  to  show  that  he  is  just  as  fantastic,  and  a 
philosopher  need  ask  him  only  ona  or  two  sim- 
plo  questions  to  sou  that  his  doctrines  ulso  become 
quite  dim  and  impalpable  before  the  senses  — 
lleissuro  of  ono  thing:  that  the  Materialist's  sys- 
tem is  certain  and  docs  not  give  him  tho  head-ache  ; 
figures  do  nut  lio,  and  the  multiplication  tablo  hus 
always  been  found  sufficiently  accurate  ;  thut  theso 
fine  thoughts  soon  pass  away.  But  nsk  him  why 
his  experience  in  these  matlurs  continues  uniform 
and  on  what  ground  it  is  founded  and  you  will  find 
tho  same  quaking  at  in  the  othor.  Themutcriulist 
takes  his  departure  from  experience  and  estimates 
man  as  he  finds  him  ;  tho  Idealist  takes  his  depart- 
ure from  consciousness  and  says  that  all  else  is 
mere  appearance.  This  distinguishes  the  two  sys- 
tems. Idealism  measures  things  by  the  rank  they 
take  in  consciousness.  Himself  he  regards  as  the 
sole  reality,  of  which  men  and  all  nature  besides 
are  only  reflections.  He  respects  what  :s  called 
great,  labor  and  its  products,  religion,  charters, 
governments  only  as  they  are  manifold  appearan- 
ces, reiterating  his  own  being.  '  My  thought,' 
he  says,  'that  is  the  Universe.'  He  feels  that  the 
highest  dignity  of  man  is  to  be  self-sustained  :  to 
need  no  foteign  force  to  help  him  on.  Society  is 
good  when  it  does  not  injure  or  impede  me  ;  it  is 
best  when  it  is  likest  to  solitude.  The  Deity 
dwells    alone;  and  everything  divi.ie  shares    this 
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self-reliance.  Thin  thought  which  is  called  1,  is 
the  mould  into  which  the  world  from  without  is 
poured,  and  from  which  it  takes  its  shape.  As  I 
am  bo  shall  I  act:  so  shall  I  associate:  so  shall  I 
speak.  The  Transccndentalist  adopts  the  wholu 
circle  of  spihtual  doctrine  :  he  believes  in  the  mir- 
acle: he  believes  in  inspiration:  in  cccstay :  Iuj 
wishes  that  the  spiritual  principle  should  demon- 
strate itself  to  the  end.  Ho  legists  all  attempts 
to  palm  foreign  words  or  forces  upon  his  spirit. 
He  Buys  with  Jacobi,  '  I  am  thut  godless  person  who 
would  lie  as  the  dying  Dcsdsmoiiu  lied:  who 
would  commit  sucrilego  with  Duvid  :  who  would 
commit  murder  as  Brutus  did  :  who  would  pluck 
corn  as  Jesus  did  on  the  Subbalh,  because  tho  needs 
of  my  nature  demand  it.'  It  is  tho  divinity  of 
man  that  givos  divinity  to  his  acts.  The  spirit  of 
of  buddhism  is  tho  same.  It  thanks  no  man  : 
flutters  no  man,  but  behove*  that  every  good  deed 
is  sure  of  its  reward. 

It  will  easily  bo  seen  from  these  views  that  there 
is  no  such  tiling  us  s  transcendental  party-— thvro 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  pure  transccnJcntalist. 
We  only  know  these  men  as  the  prophets  and  her- 
alds of  such  a  doctrine— its  hurbingers  and  fore- 
ruunei*.  History  uilin.l*  no  oxamplo  of  a  purely 
spiiiluul  tile;  iheiv  is  no  muii  who  has  lived  this 
higher  life  mid  rulou  ungels'  food.  Though  with- 
out thought  ho  finds  himself  led  and  sheltered— 
he  knows  nut  how,  and  yet  it  is  by  his  own  hand. 
It  is  only  in  the  lower  unimals  thut  we  find  some- 
thing of  this ;  the  squirrel  hoards  nuts  and  the 
bee  honoy— they  know  nut  why— and  yet  it  is  for 
their  life.  This  way  of  thinking  fell  on  Roman 
times  and  gave  birth  to  Stoics:  in  heroic  times  and 
produced  Catos :  in  superstitious  times  and  pro- 
duced A  pestles;  in  Unitarian  and  Conservative 
limes  and  produced  Transcondoiitalists. 

This  docti  ine  acquired  the  name— Transcendent- 
alism—from  the  use  of  the  term  by  Imraanuel 
Kant  of  Konigsborg,  in  his  reply  to  the  sceptical 
philosophy  of  Locke.  It  hat  colored  the  covorsa- 
tion  und  poetry  of  the  present  day,  and  the  history 
of  thvso  limns  will  bo  the  history  of  this  tendency. 
It  ho*  caused  a,  e law  of  mon  who  believe  in  lu 
precept*  nnd  HUrrrndcr  themselves  to  its  tendency 
to  withdraw  from  tho  market  and  f-iruiti.  nnd  Intend 
a  certain  severe,  critical  and  soliturv  life.  They 
prefer  tu  wander  in  the  groves  ond  over  the  moun- 
tain!, and  to  delight  themselves  in  tho  country, 
rather  than  bo  content  with  such  neenmmndution* 
n»  the  city  afford*  them.      To  them   the  writing  of 

Hamlets  or  an  Epic— tho  building  an  Umpito,  were 
a  drudgery.  Evcrv  crcaturc--nsp  or  anpcl — must 
work  niter  its  kind,  and  so  do  they  ;  and  wc  may 
well  begin  to  n«k  what  it  is  that  those  companion* 
and  countrymen  of  ourl  think  end  do.  Out  Liter- 
ature and  Spiritual  history,  it  must  be  confessed, 
nrv  as  yet  in  the  optative  mood  :  but  wheso  see* 
these  admirable  radicals  taking  so  severely  to  task 
the  things  and  men  around  mutt  needs  believe  that 
this  celestial  reniu*  will  not  past  away  and  leave 
no  mark. 

Looking  ut  what  ihry  havo  dono  we  firtt  ob- 
serve thot  they  are  lonely — the  spirit  of  their  writ- 
ing i*  solitary.  They  incline  to  shut  themselves- 
in  their  chamber,  and  rhooso  to  shun  tho  city  and 
labor  in  solitude.  Society  docs  not  like  this  in- 
them  very  well  :  it  thinks  them  vppiih.  But  this- 
proceed*  from  no  whim  in  them.  They  do  it  from, 
temperament  ond  principle,  and  as  a  choice  of  two- 
evils.  They  are  not  by  nature  melancholy  or  un- 
social ;  they  don  ot  choose  that  men  should  shun  and 
mistrust  them.  No;  if  you  look  you  shall  sccthav 
they  have  o  great  wish  to  be  loved  ;  ask  them  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  love  seems  to  them  the  last 
and  highest  gifi.  of  nature — that  there  are  persona 
in  the  world  whom  they  daily  and  devoutly  thank 
for  existing — unknown  to  them  perhaps,  and  whom 
they  havo  never  seen  ;  but  in  the  spirit  of  whose 
lives  nnd  writings  they  live  and  grow  ftrong.  Love 
me,  they  sny — but  do  not  ask  who  is  my  cousin  or 
my  uncle:  If  you  perceive  my  thought  from  what 
I  do,  then  I'll  tell  it  to  you  from  sunrise  to  sunset  J 
but  if  you  cannot  divine  it  from  thy  acts,  then  you 
will  not  understand  it. 
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Again,  you  Will  see  that  they  are  the  most  ex- 
acting and  extorting  critics.  They  do  not  quarrel 
with  men  from  any  exception  to  their  kiud,  but  tr> 
their  degree:  they  do  not  say  that  a  man  is  not  of 
Jic  right  kind,  but  they  complain  that  there  is  not 
enough  of  him.  They  continually  regret  that  there- 
should  be  on  enrth  so  many  promising  youth  and 
yet  no  perfect  man  :  every  one  has  some  fruit :  the 
strung  man  is  rough  ;  the  delicote  man  is  shallow; 
and  so  every  piece  has  its  crack.  Talk  tothe  sailor 
about  tho  danger*  of  the  deep,  and  he  will  say  to 
you,  '  Do  you  not  see  that  nil  wc  sailors  are  young 
men  1  We  grow  not  old  as  do  others.'  So  we  on 
tho  great  heaving  sea  of  thought  nsk  where  are  the 
old  ideal  men— where  the  men  that  promised  so 
well  when  young  7  In  looking  at  the  power  and 
wealth  that  have  grown  up,  we  ask,  Where  are 
they  who  represented  Genius  nnd  Virtue 7  Art) 
they  deiid,  nnd  have  they  been  taken  to  tho  gods  T 
or  lia*  iho  high  Idea  died  out  of  them,  and  their 
imperfect  bodies  licen  left  a*  tomb-stone*  to  an- 
nounce that  their  celestial  inhnbitnm  has  ilcpni  ted  T 
Those  men  are  replied  by  vulgarity;  frivolity 
makes  thorn  lonely:  they  sny  it  is  bettor  to  he 
alone  than  in  bad  company,  and  out  of  their  vety 
wish  to  ho  mot  they  shun  tociccy.  So  thoy  -celt 
tho  woods  nnd  hills,  which  thoy  peoplo  with  their 
Own  crentions;  and  them  thoy  have  n  society  real 
nnd  not  illusive.  They  sl-nrc  not  in  the  public  bu- 
siness of  society;  they  take  no  port  in  its  charities; 
they  touch  not  missiennry  doings,  nor  abolition, 
nor  temperance;  thoy  are  innetivo,  and  like  not  to- 
vote.  The  Philanthropist  colls  him  slothful,  nnd 
had  as  lief  find  a  drone  in  n  trnnsccndentnlist.  In 
the  popular  creed  he  is  believed  to  say,  '  I  think 
myself  a  greet  genius,  ond  therefore  I  need  not  la- 
bor ;'  and  men  soy  that  genius  is  but  a  greuter 
means  of  doing,  and  that  good  nnd  wise  men  must 
learn  so  act. 

These  youth  reply  that  life  and  their  faculties 
teem  to  them  giftt  too  high  and  solemn  to  be 
squandered  on  such  trifles  ns  are  popular1.  What 
men  call  their  great  institutions,  great  and  holy 
causes  seem  to  them  but  paltry  matter*.  They 
think  that  all  politics  ond  religion  havo  become 
moro  trndes,  until  the  world  has  become  a  shop 
where  the  article  is  made  up  into  rnket  ond  re- 
tailed in  small  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  Un- 
less an  act  has  meaning  nnd  an  aim  they  do  -not 
wish  to  perform  it;  thoy  don't  love  routine  ;  it  it 
tho  quality  of  an  Oct  ond  not  the  jrrentness  of 
tho  action  or  the  duration  of  time  which  attract* 
thorn.  So  Xniithus,  when  ho  wns  asked  after  s> 
long  siege  what  ho  hod  seen,  said  he  only  remem- 
bered seeing  I'crirlcs,  thnt  he   smiled    upon   him> 

and  passed  on  to  another  detachment.  The  world 
asks  why  they  do  notwoik;  they  huve  no  work, 
thoy  say;  What  will  you  do  then  7  asks  the  world  ; 
we  will  wait.  But  how  long  t  Until  the  Universe- 
calls  us  up  ;  we  will  tit  in  our  corner  ond  per- 
ish, ut  you  call  it,  but  we  will  not  move  un- 
til we  hove  a  command  ;  and  if  no  call  come*,, 
then  thall  wc  know  that  iho  wanv  of  tho  world  ig> 
tho  attestation  of  faith  given  by  our  abstinence. 
If  wo  cannot  work  at  least  we  will  not  Ui. 

But  although  they  readily  answer  tho  questions 
and  objections  of  others,  it  seems  not  to  easy  to- 
answer  tho  doubts  thnt  occur  to  themselves.  They 
are  acquainted  with  feelings  acquired  only  by  trial* 
ond  tho  bravest  experience.  They  havo  moments- 
of  a  higher  life— thoughts  nnd  states  of  bliss— 
whether  in  tho  body  or  out  of  the  body  they  can- 
not tell ;  these  last  for  porhups  an  lour,  and  then- 
they  find  thcmselvct  ot  their  old  tricks  again. 
They  complain  that  their  livet  are  superficial ;  that 
they  take  no  root  in  tho  deep,  things  of  the  spir- 
itual world.  These  lightning  flashes  they  would) 
exchange  for  the  steady  light  of  day. 

But  we  should  not  sufficiently  characterize  these 
men  if  we  omitted  to  add  thut  they  ore  lovers  of 
beauty:  that  Ishey  havo  cultivated  tastes,  ard  they 
love  goodness  and  beauty  for  themselves.  In  the 
old  church  if  you  speak  of  truth  it  is  prudence  you 
mean  ;  in  the  old  politics  if  justice  he  mentioned,, 
policy  it  meant.  But  justice  for  nil,  they  ask — for 
the  blacks,  and  for  all  others — for  its  own  beauty  and 
for  the  good  of  the  doer,  and  not  the  beneficiary.     I 
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can  only  work  for  myself.  When  moved  by  love  a. 
man  leaches  his  child  or  docs  an  net  which  nerrlv- 
touches  life,  as  did  tho  mar'  vr-  hV  0oes  It  ~o*  '"f 
others,  but  because  ho  fosfe  it'  inward  ncie??fty 
for  himself.  These  men,  too,  u*<ribe  tl;e  highest 
value  to  character.  The  materialist  v  icl-c  ouS  tv 
see  results;  they  care  only  for  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  man  works  :  you  look  for  great  powers — I 
wish  only  for  signs  of  character:  und  character  is 
a  power  that  woiks  without  means — like  light  (\<ll 
heat — not  to  be  understood  and  yet  not  to  b  •  in- 
sisted. If  a  man  has  this  character  it  mutters  no*. 
what  he  does  or  docs  not",  he  will  conquer  in  •  W 
things.  When  lole  wus  asked  by  what  A<1  ihft 
know  that  Hercules  wns  a  god,  she  made  answer  r 
1  When  I  looked  upon  the  others  I  wished  them  to 
do  something  that  I  might  know  what  wns  in  them  ; 
Theseus  I  wanted  should  fight  a  buttle;  but  in 
teon  at  my  eye  fell  ou  Hercules,  I  knew  him  to  bo 
a  god,  for  in  whatever  ho  did— whether  he  sot,  or 
tmiled,  or  walked,  he  triumphed.'  I  rcgnrd  this 
increasing  reverence  for  character  as  of  great  im- 
portance, because  in  that  alone  I  find  the  true 
church  and  tho  religion  of  (he  present  day.  It 
dwell*  not  in  outward  forms  nor  in  visible  churches, 
but  in  templet  not  mode  with  hands,  in  the  hearts- 
and  consciences  of  simple  men. 

No  doubt  there  it  a  great  deal  of  well-founded 
objection  made  to  the  doings- and  »o\ings  of  these 
men.  They  expose  themselves,  doubtless,  to  n 
great  deal  of  ill-nulure  tuid  of  satire,  lint  their 
lubors  must  bo  of  great  benefit.  In  the  Mechanic 
Arts  ore  needed  not  only  ploughs,  and  looms,  un,1 
saws;  but  finer  instruments:  ruin-gungvs,  titer 
mometers  and  telescopes.  So  in  Society  there  i< 
need  not  only  of  fanners,  nnd  wnevers,  nnd  la- 
boron,  hot  of  finer  spirit.-,  and  there  might  he 
room  for  these  exciters;  tie-so  men  who  throw  orl" 
spurks  of  thought  and  feeling.  Or  ns  u  >toirr 
tossed  vessel  at  Sea  speaks  the  b.--g  or  packet  ->  o- 
moots,  to  leant  her  luiitudo  and  her  destintiil.o. ; 
tu  not  without  advantage  do  w  e  <ii  -et  these  me-  of 
rure  gifts  and  pure  lives  end  <wt  ft  in  uv  I*;. ring 
and  correct  our  compass,  and  roi  ipu,  •  ours  with 
thoir  superior  chronometers.  When  every  tongue 
it  raisod  for  a  now  road  or  some  new  project, 
shall  wo  not  tolerate  one  or  two  solemn  voices  that 
speak  for  thoughts  not  marketable,  but  thnt  never 
perish? 

UMr.  ):<mr.«on's  Fifth  Lecture  on  Saturday 
evening  treated  of  'Manners' — that  it,  of  tho 
spirit  and  cs«onco  of  those  forms  and  usages  which 
mark  the  bearing  of  '  Good  Se  ioty.'  After  an 
•  opening  glnncn  at  tho  mtber  striking  peculiarities 
in  thi*  lespoet  of  somu  portion*  of  tho  human  fnm- 
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ily — tho  men  of  the  Frjeo  Islands,  a'ho  cat  their 
wive*  and  children — tlio  Ahysslniant  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  vho  dwell  in  excavated  tombs  and  clod*  of 
the  reck,  go  naked,  nnd  livo  in  ovory  way  like 
■beasts,  precisely  at  did  their  progenitor*  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus— ho  alluded  to  the  creation  of 
the  Gentleman  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous, 
facti  in  Modern  History.  The  universal  acknow- 
ledgement of  Gentility  is  but  an  oblique  and  co- 
urt way  in  which  this  good  world  of  ours  is  train- 
ing for  the  recognition  of  the  saintly  and  poetic  as 
the  true  and  vital  elements  of  the  Human  Charnc- 
<er.  Tbe  forms  of  what  is  called  good  society  aro 
important  at  evincing  the  reverence  naturally  paid 
by  the  human  heart  to  Honor,  Beauty  and  Reality. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  follow  the 
•lecturer  through  his  address;  but  as  it  it,  wc  can 
-only  alludo  to  its  most  prominent  points.  He 
spoke  of  the  great  comprehensiveness  of  the  So- 
cial institution  as  it  exists  in  the  civilizod  world, 
saying  that  it  reached  from  the  precincts  of  Hea- 
Ten  to  the  purlieus  of  Hell — being  an  order  of  many 
degrees.  Even  the  forms  and  apparent  frivolities 
of  Fashionable  Life  will  become  grand  when  they 
are  perceived  to  spring  fiom  the  socret  and  un- 
conscious reverence  to  what  is  best  and  sacred  in 
man. 

Mr.  Emerson  said  that  the  leading  idea  of  all 
•Society  is  Truth  of  Character;  to  be  well-bred  a 
man  must  be  lord  of  himself,  and  this  fact  must  ap- 
pear in  all  bis  behavior.  Thus  stoutness,  bravery 
and  truth  were  among  the  leading  requisites  in 
■the  character  of  a  gentleman  in  times  of  Chivalry. 
This  thought  Mr.  E.  developed  at  considerable 
length,  insisting  upon  Self-reliance  as  the  bonis  of 
Social  as  of  all  other  distinction.  When  a  man 
goes  into  Society  all  that  is  necessary  to  his  be- 
ing well  received  is  that  hebcsiiiecro  and  master 
of  himself — that  all  may  soo  him  face  to  fuco  and 
know  thru  he  is  a  man  to  be  met.  From  this  do- 
•ire  to  identify  and  make  sure  kof  him  sprung 
the  custom  of  introducing  uno  man  to  another 
pointedly  and  by  name— -of  taking  each  other  by 
the  hand  and  looking  into  each  others'  faces.  Let 
a  man  be  thus  completely  master  of  himself — stand- 
ing erect  before  his  companions,  and  feeling  that 
be  is  as  good  i<  any,  and  ho  will  be  well  received— 
whether  ho  conform  to  all  the  nice  observances, 
•r  whether  he  sit  upon  the  floor  or  stand  on  his 
head,  or  adept  some  equally  striking  and  aborigin- 
al mode  of  behavior. 

He  alluded  in  this  connection  to  the  appearance 
and  triumph  of  Bunns— coming  directly  from  tho 
plough-tail  into  the  fashionable  circles  of  Edin- 
burgh. All  that  Fashion  demands  of  any  one  is 
•composure,  and  if  she  cannot  have  this  she  will 
have  nothing.  If  a  man  evince  Self-reliance  and 
nobility  of  aim  she  asks  no  more ;  but  if  he  show 
any  intrinsic  deference  or  yielding  to  any  other 
man,  he  forfeits  all  respect:  fashion  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  him — she  will  speak  with  his 
master.  We  care  pothing  after  all  for  fine  houses 
Or  splendid  furniture  as  belonging  to  the  require- 
ments of  good  Society:  the  first  thing  we  ask  is  if 
there  be  a  man  in  the  house— for  we  want  to  see 
and  face  him,  and  the  Gentleman  never  dodges . 
•  Fashion,  however,  is  apt  to  set  its  fiaco  against 
the  True  Man  of  the  Present  hour,  and  dwell  in 
the  hall  of  the  Past.  It  is  Virtue  gone  to  teed — 
k  is  posthumous  Honor — attribute  paid  not  to  he- 
roes but  their  children.  Everything  called  Fashion 
becomes  insignificant  before  the  great  central  truth 
Of  Life. 

After  perfect  Sincerity  and  Self-Possession,  So- 
ciety demands  of  its  votaries  Good  Nature.  He 
must  not  be  austere  or  exacting  who  would  satisfy 
its  requirements.  A  prying,  restless,  critical 
Spirit  discontents  it :  it  is  better  pleased  with  a 
congenial  and  sleepy  naturo  than  this.  It  loves 
not  to  bo  searched  and  revised.  Now  and  than,  in 
Its  passion  for  excitoment  and  novelty,  It  takes 
bold  of  tho  wonder  of  the  hour— some  New  Zea- 
land Prince,  or  North  Polo  discoverer,  or  mission- 
ary from  CafTraria — but  this  is  only  at  o  novelty, 
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and  to-morrow  he  is  forgotten,  and  the  world  re- 
turns to  its  habitual  standards  and  satisfactions. 

— Such  is  a  very  meagre  outline  of  the  leading 
positions  in  Mr.  Emerson's  Lecture,  of  which  we 
failed  to  take  notes  during  its  delivery,  while  its 
profound  analysis  and  acute  distinctions  utterly 
defy  recollection  after  two  days'  interval.  Its 
spirit  was  eminently  tolerant  and  genial ;  and  its 
definitions  of  Society  as  baaed  on  the  lsve  of  Good- 
ness and  Truth — of  Fashion  as  adding  to  these  the 
adntlration  of  Beauty,  Elegance,  Grace—must 
have  surprised  many  who  had  come  to  listen  to  a 
caustic  and  cynical  lathing  of  the  vices  and  ex- 
travagances of  the  ago.  Yet  the  kindlier  philoso- 
phy is  doubtless  the  truer  at  the  core  ;  and  if  the 
world  can  be  made  to  believe  that  it  indistinctly 
.wttant  something  lofty  and  excellent  by  its  ob- 
servances, who  know*  that  it  may  not  be  led  to 
conform  its  Actual  to  it*  Ideal  7 

Ma.  Emerson's  Sixth  Lecture.— Mr.  Emer- 
son in  Introducing  his  Sixth  and  Last  Lecture  upon 
the  Timet,  alluded  to  the  several  branchet  of  the 
general  subject  which  he  had  already  considered 
and  of  whioh  he  lind  endeavored  merely  to  present 
tke  most  prominent,  being  well  aware  that  the  con- 
sideration of  many  mere  themes  would  be  neces- 
sary to  a  well  proportioned  picture  of  the  present 
age.  In  drawing  the  subject  to  a  close  he  pro- 
posed to  take  a  general  view  of  the  reasons  for 
hope  and  of  the  duties  which  would  occur  most 
frequently  to  intelligent  men.  There  was  some- 
thing low,  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  sorrow  and  anx- 
iety which"  characterises  so  much  the  speculation  of 
the  present  time ;  and  be  was  sorry  to  read  that 
M-  de  Tocqueville  had  said  that  a  '  cload  always 
hangs  upon  the  American  brow.'  This  ought  not 
to  be  the  badge  of  the  active  and  commercial 
classes  and  least  of  all  of  the  litorary  and  specu- 
lative class.  He  haled  this  building  of  dungeons 
in  the  air,  when  we  ought  to  sing  poeons  and  con- 
gratulations upon  the  harmony  of  the  world ;  we 
read  anothor  lesson  in  the  cypher  of  naturo  ;  we 
read  that  she  is  profuse  of  joyous  life.  We  never 
learn  these  melancholy  notes  from  Nature,  for  even 
the  exprettien  of  storm  and  night  it  not  sad,  and 
-what  absence  of  all  sadness  is  in  the  flakes  of 
•now— is  tho  rain  drops  descending  from  the 
eaves— in  the  falling  leavos  of  tho  trees.  The  ef- 
fect of  every  natural  gift  is  toexhilcrate1;  whatever 
we  do  in  aaiuro— whethor  we  walk,  or  run,  or  sing, 
or  swim,  or  whittle— those  things  all  cheer,  not 
■sadden  tho  spirit. 

Any  true  exerciseof  natural  talent  always  delightt 
/he  possessor  first,  at  we  read  that  Archimedes 
was  so  intent  upon  the  table  on  which  he  was  draw- 
ing hit  geometrical  figures,  that  hit  attendants 
were  ebliged  to  pluck  him  away,  and  strip  lura  of 
bis  clothes  to  annoint  him,  whilo  he  went  on  draw- 
ing new  schemes  upon  hit. annojnted  boJy.  All 
beauty  it  a  cordial— a  sign  of  health  :  upon  overy 
letting  gift  ef  great  mes  ths  Divinity  has  marked 
this  stamp,  and  what,  In  this  respect,  it  true  of 
nature  it  likewise  true  of  art.  There  it  nothing 
wholly  devoid  of  beauty  and  of  pleasure :  the  earth , 
water,  clouds,  flowers  and  everything  are  full  of 
them.  Even  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  the  old 
farmers'  Almanac,  with  tho  degrees  writton beneath 
—have  for  ovory  ono  a  certuin  pleasure,  and  if  1 
may  confess  it,  I  mutt  say  that  J  can  never  hear 
tho  former  repeat  the  rotation  of  hit  crops,  or  re- 
count the  various  kinds  of  fruit  and  grain  tie  raises 
—a*  the  eightrrowed  corn,  the  Indian  or  the  pop 
«ora—  without  fooling  that  be  has  no  need  of  what 
men  call  poetry :  ho  sees  tho  silver  thread  gleam- 
ing in  the  homespun:  ho  does  not  break  off* his 
flowers,  but  ploughs  in  his  seed  :  Every  throb  ef  his 
heart  it  filled  with  beauty  and  thrills  him  with  joy. 

What  a  power  is  in  custom  or  tho  repetition  of 
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any  act  or  sufferance  I      Wo  cannot  deny  that  joy 
thus  lives  in  nil  though  none  but  the  most  clovntcd 
minds  can  resist  the  habit.    Our  Temperance  Socie- 
ties have  not  yet  destroyed  this,  for  wo  arc  all 
mado  drunk  every  doy  with  this  laudanum  of  rou- 
tine.     I  once  knew  an  old   lady  who  lived  in  a 
houso  adjoining  the  jail,  and   she  was   greatly  an- 
noyed by  tho  profanity  of  tlio  old  dosnerndocs  who 
took  a  pleasure  in  vexing  so  respectable  a  person. 
The  jail  was   finally   pulled   down,  nnd  some  ono 
was  congratulating  tho   lady  on   tho  joy  she  must 
feel  in  having  got  rid  of  tho  old  sinners:     '  O,  no,' 
said  she,  '  I  kind  o'  miss  them.1      If  men  weuld 
confess  we  should  find   that  it  is  mainly  by  their 
blunders  that  tbey  have  been  led   into  success.— 
Tho  mero  falls  wo  get  the  faster  do  wc  move  on. 
To  push  a  little  to  extremes  this  exuberance  of  na- 
ture, we  might  say   that  she  sometimes  seems  to 
droll  with  us  and   to  exaggerate  her  own  laws. — 
As  we  have  never  given  a   peck  of  apples  till  tho 
measure  is  heaped,  so  Nature  gives  to  every  man 
some  small    excess  of  the  proper  qnnlity — 'just  a 
drop  too  much,  ami  from   this  uriscs  much  of   the 
word's  success.     But  when  there  comes  some  sad, 
shnrp-eyed  mnn  who  sees  how  paltry  is  the  game, 
refuses  to  ploy  and  blabs  the  secret,    Nuture  pres- 
ently sends  some  other  man  with  a  little  more  ox- 
cess  of  direction — makes  him  a  little  more  wrong- 
headed  just  in  that  direction  in  which  he  is  Tight- 
est, and  so  tho  game  goes  on  for  a  century  or  two 
more.     Wo  are   kept  alive   aid  all  naturo  is  kept 
alive,  by  this  same  exuberance  of   her  bounty. — 
Wo    ent    not    immediately  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  our   bodies  but   because  the  food  is  savory  and 
tho  appetite  keen.     The  air   is  filled  with   a  thou- 
sand seeds  that  perchance  a  hundred  may  fall  upon 
good  ground  and  grow  up — that  ten  may  pcrehance 
como  to    maturity — that  one  at  least  may  repluce 
its    parent   treo.       The    samo    craft    is    not    only 
needed  in  physical  acts  but  in  the  mind   and  intel- 
lect of  man.     Sickness  soon  becomes  nrgnni/cd  as 
well  as  health,  and  vice  as  well  as  virtue.     When 
war  existed   as  a  general   tondency  of  society  wo 
had  stereotyped  wnniors — and  so  with  merchants 
when    the    inclination    was  toward    trade.       Tho 
same   process,  too,  makes  tha  scholar,    who  is  no- 
thing but  a  scholur   and  whoso  powers,  liko  thoso 
of  a  lens,  are  nothing  of  themselves  but  only   at 
their  focus  produce  nn  effect,  and  at  all  other  dis- 
tances and  in  other  directions  givo  only  a  blur.    So 
with  many  public  persons;  they  may  be  dull  in  n 
fetc-a-tclc,  but  call  them  to  preside  and  the  eye 
brightens,  tho  form  dilates  and  a  certain  majesty 
at  onco  invests  them.     Thus  nature  seems  often  to 
makejthese  public  mon  '  to  order.'    In  every  college, 
for  instance,  you  shall  find  some    notmnt  »h<-nfl  — 
somo    one  with  a    loud   voice,  a  noble-   oir,  a  tine 
coat,  and  tho  college  ut  onco  asks  him  to  order  its 
processions,  nnd  he  docs  it  with  majesty  and  ease, 
and    tho   whole   college   follows  him   like  a  tamo 
dog.     So  nature  seems  to  havo   made  antiquarios, 
mes  of  curious  crotchets,  rnttlc-hcads   and    bores 
for  the  sake  of  using  up  all  her  chins.     As  frugal 
farmers  sometimo  turn  swino  into  their  harvested 
fields  to  pick  up  what  is  left,   so   is  even  the  least 
thing  saved  and  economized  by  nature.     Whenever 
the  first  ray  of  light  is  let  fall  upon  the  planet,  there 
is  an  eye  established  to  receive  it. 

I  have  been  told  by  those  acquainted  at  the 
South  that  the  planter  becomes  little  more  than  a 
cotton-gin,  and  that  the  negro  is  oft-times  far  more 
a  man  than  the  whito  ;  he  is  alive  to  more  human 
interests ;  he  is  the  best  companion  of  the  two. 
And  how  should  it  be  otherwise?  He  is  no  wood- 
en machine,  but  a  wild  cedar  swamp,  rich  in  all 
vegetation,  and  through  which  the  winds  of  heaven 
breathe  wild  nnd  solemn  music.  A  mnn  of  genius, 
moreover,  is  sot  a  normal,  conventional  character, 
but  a  wild  Ishmaclite,  as  were  Shakspeare,  Dante, 
Cromwoll,  and  the  liko.  He  obeys  no  man,  and 
keeps  no  law  but  his  own.  This  samo  operation 
of  nature  we  nil  feol  in  evory  study  to  which  wo 
foel  an  inclination.  Ctesor  in  Lucon  tnkes  the 
Egyptian  priest  aside  and  says  to  him,  '  Como,  I 
will  quit  nsy  Empire,  army,  Cleopatra  and  all  if 
you  will  surely  sbow  me  the  fountains  of  tho  Nilo;' 
and  In   the   depth  of  our    gratitude   to  tho   Poets, 
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who  of  us  wsuld  net  abjure  all  oilier  things  for 
the  power  to  enrich  the  world  with  a  single  flask 
from  the  spring  whence  they  havo  drawn T  But 
every  occupation  er  etudy  soon  become*  to  u*  by 
habit  tho  'fountains  of  the  Nile,'  for  which  we  quit 
every  thing  else.  We  get  a  peep  through  the  tel- 
essepe,  and  soon  we  neglect  all  else  u»  small  ana 
mean  before  Astronomy.  But  the  botanist  *oon 
draw*  u*  back  from  these  dazzling  orbs,  and  makes 
us  contest  with  the  lowliest  flower  that  bloom*  in 
the  moadow  or  on  tho  mountain. 

Evory  thing  is  good  but  this  pursing  of  lips  and 
tho  petty  tumor*  of  which   tho  world  is  full.     Wo 
finish  our  education  too  soon  ;  and  I   cannot  help 
thinking  that  tho  fool's  cap  and  the  school-dame's 
birch  might  bo  woll   applied  to  tome  of  u*  child- 
ren,   of  thirty,  and    forty,   and  fifty    years  eld. — 
The  youth  who  sots  out  upon  bis  travels  finds  at 
tho  ontrance  of  ovory  now  avonuo  some  guide,  who 
assures  him  that   there   is  nothing   beyond — that 
with  his  best  eyes  he  has  explained  and  mapped 
out  tho  whole,  that  ho  can  tell  him  all  about  it,  and 
that  any  interest    he   may   feel  in  the  matter  he 
will  please  transfer  to  himself.     Why  should  wo 
all  be  teachers  so    soon? — Be  not  too  early  old. 
I  wonder  that  men  do  not  seo  that  the  ignorance 
of  children  is  in  evory  way  a*  admirablo  a*  the 
knowledge  of  riper  years.     Be  satisfied,  then,  to 
see  and  hold  your  tongues.     Who   asked  you  for 
an  opinion  ?     Your  opinions  are  all  framed  before 
hand  and  your  wits  made  to  suit  them.     Like  the 
magnetised  people  who  read  with  the  back  of  their 
heads,  you  see    with  your  memory  and   not  with 
your  eyes.     Our  Education,  as  I  said,  it  completed 
far  too  quick  ;  as  soon   as   the  boy  can  read  and 
cypher,  he  becomes  u  writer  and  sets  up  for  him- 
self, and  he  soon  finds  his  wits  spoiled,  like  high- 
spirited   horses,    by   running  away   and   sfreiniDg 
themselves.     We  cannot  help  seeing  that  our  best 
authors  would  have  been  better   had    they  seen  a 
grand  tribunal  established   ta    decide    upon    the 
merits  of  writers,  and    had    they  known  that  aone 
hut  the  best  would  pass       If  a  youth  can  now  write 
a  paragraph  for  the  nov.  ipapor,  the  next  thing  ha 
attempts  is  what  he  calls   a   History,    and    tbeso 
for  whom  he  writes   it   suppose  thnt,  because  it  is 
published  by  a  good  houso.  it  must  be  a  good  book. 
Hod  we  a  Sialiger  to  criticise  it  and  a  worthy  tri- 
bunal t»  examine  it,   things   would   be   otherwiso 
an3  insttuction  would  then   begin  where  now   it 
ends.     Our  literary  men  now  are   writers   in    pro- 
vinces— Ctesar  in  A  idea — with  no  one  to  call  them 
to  account,  and  no  ono  ta  show    them  their  inferi- 
ority.    I  now  speak  of  men  of  talent — for  genius 
makes  its  own  law  and  does  not  write  dowo  to  any 
one's  comprehension       Thus  Milton   sang   a  song 
to  the  music  of  his  own  ear  and  he  knew  that  Eng- 
land held  not  unother  oar,  and  might  not  for  a  con- 
tury,  which  should  hear  its  rhythms.     The  groat 
Poet  writes  for  the  gods,  as  those  ancient  marbles 
brought  to  Britain  by  Lord  Elgin  were  found  to  be 
most  finely  finished  and  pulishod  with   most  care 
on  tho  surfaces  toward  !he  wall    which  no  man 
might  ever  soe,  for  they  were  carved  for  the  gods. 
Our  youth,  too,  are  apt  to  perceive  thut  Church 
and  State  are  in  extreme  danger,  and  they  think 
it  necossary  that   tho*    should    put   their    shoul- 
dors  to  tho  heavy  load.     We  are  too  apt  to  think 
that  tho  world  Is  in  a  desperate  cuso  and    ieod» 
our  patching  to  enable  it  to  last  for  our  day.    Na- 
ture is  rich  ;  but  to  a  fixture — to  the  halting  she 
gives  nothing;   only  to  tho  actors,  tho  innovators, 
is  tho  generous.     The  Conservative   rests  in  the 
fact;    tho  Theorist  in   thought;    the  latter   starts 
spirit*  which  will  not  down  if  we  bid  them — she 
duos  great  things  with  the  same  facility  as  little  ; 
whilo  tho  other  defends   the  established  and  re.it* 
content.     Still  I  hiivo  the  same  objection  to  dog- 
matism in  Reform  at  in  Conservatism  :  (tho  imp*- 
tionse  to  r  ulo  before  we  servo,  to  glvo  luwt  before 
wo  huve  tuid  our  own  prayora,  dwarf*  evory  thing 
aaZ  m»"8'  °ur  virtue  a  futs  and  sometimes  a  fit. 

This  exuberance  of  nature  of  which  I  have  spoken 
offers  itt  aid  to  oyery  one,  and  will  giva  to  our 
hope,  a  bolder  wing,  and  enable  u.  to  perform  with 
meoknes*  tho  duties  to  which  wo  are  called  But 
wo  must  not  believe  thet  ngos  can  have  rolled  away 
and  brought  no  now  clement  for  tho  guidance  of  our 
lives.     Patriotism  and  truth  require  more  than  fair 
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words  for  tho  ago :  we  must  bo  prepared  to  catch 
and  receive  with  a  groat  heart  the  lot  as  it  loops 
forth  from*  tho  urn  of  time.  Wo  must  soo  that 
lifo  is  not  superficial— that  it  unfolds  matter  of 
infinite  wonder,  for  ih*  last  fact  always  attonlthat. 
When  a  true  man  meets  another,  all  he  nsks  Is 
'  Brother,  have  you  wondered— have  you  seen  the 
fnct  V  Over  all  tho  facts  of  life  we  are  in  tho 
habit  of  weaning  a  web  of  cunning,  and  so  masking 
it  that  our  lifo  has  become  little  better  than  a 
masquerade  brill. 

All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  giro  for  right  rela- 
tions with  those  around  him.  lie  feels  great  mo 
in  walking  erect  before  those  in  whose  presence  he 
formerly  felt  abashed  nnd  inferior  |  but  having 
reached  that  point  he  sees  still  others  before  whom 
ho  ennnot  possess  himself  because  they  havo  about 
them  a  certain  grandeur  which  excites  the  homage 
of  his  soul.  Dear  to  him  are  they  if  they  love 
him  ;  for  then  he  is  admitted  to  their  life  and 
brent  lies  their  air;  but  dearer  ore  they  if  they  re- 
ject him,  for  then  they  add  to  his  nnother  life,  and 
urge  him  to  new  nnd  unatuiinrd  performance. — 
This  is  the  way  man  travels  on  while  still  '  hills 
peep  o'er  hills  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise'  Life  lias 
tts  moments  of  awe  and  majesty  when  speeding 
from  triflo  to  trifle,  we  chance  to  meet  ourselves 
in  tho  things  around  us  :  then  we  hnnw  that  we  hare 
eatanlntusandbecnforgctful.  Society hasshnwn  me 
this  and  that  hern,  but  that  which  I  seek  is  not  in  these 
—it  is  within  myself.  It  is  myself  that  makes  a  man 
great  or  small ;  if  I  say  be  is  great — he  becomes  so 
Who  shall  tell  if  such  a  man  be  great  or  nut  7  It 
depends  whu  asks,  and  in  what  state;  and  tho  time 
will  como  when  the  great  men  of  the  present  time 
will  be  strangely  dwarfod.  The  man  wha  speaks 
what  is  in  his  heart  in  terms  that  to  many  seem 
frivolous,  to  others  will  seem  profane.  I  am  glud 
of  oil  the  sympathy  with  my  thought  that  mny  have 
been  awakened  here ;  it  will  clothe  me  as  a  gnr- 
mont  for  shelter  and  beouty  ;  yet  were  it  nil  taken 
owny,  I  still  keep  that  which  is  mine — depending 
not  upon  man  or  any  urriileuts  of  life. 


N.Y.Tribune.    3-19-42, 
pp.    2-3. 


{audition  •ritltiM  aad  the  Earth. 

Mr.  Emerson,  in  his  last  Lecture  at  the  Society 
Library,  observod  that  theTrnnscondmtnlist,  or  tho 
ideal  Philosopher,  would  not  labor  for  small  objects, 
such  as  Abolition,  Temperance,  Political  Reforms, 
Sec. — that  ho  required  a  great  object  to  arouse  him, 
and  would  wait  until  such  an  object  called  out  his 
energies.  We  would  ask  Mr.  Emerson  whether 
the  Poverty,  Ignorance  and  Misery  of  the  Human 
Race  and  the  devastated  and  neglected  condition 
of  the  Globo  are  not  objects  great  enough  to  arouse 
the  Philosopher  of  the  Transcendental  School  to 
action.  There  are  millions  upon  millions  of  eur 
fellow  creatures  who  aro  now  suffering  intense 
want  and  privation,  and  sinking  under  the  load 
of  their  miseries  ;  there  are  hearts  that  are  worn 
out  by  anxiety,  bodies  that  are  exhausted  by 
starvation  ;  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
beings  who,  at  this  present  momont,  are  laboring 
In  dark  and  gloomy  mine*  far  from  the  light  of 
day,  toiling  and  sweating  in  the  bowelt  of  tho 
earth,  with  no  other  object*  to  cheer  existence 
than  the  pale  lamp,  the  pick-axe  and  the  wheel- 
harrow  ;  there  are  other  hundreds  of  thousands 
immured  In  tho  walls  of  dungeons,  expiating  by 
suffering  and  ignominy  crimes  into  which  they 
were  entrapped  or  plunged  by  circumstances  over 
which  they  had  no  control ;  there  are  beings  who, 
at  tho  moment  we  write  and  the  reader  peruses, 
are  ending  their  existence  on  tho  scaffold, — mere 
the  victims  of  a  false  Social  Order  than  their  own 
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depravity;  a  majority  of  the  Human  Race  is  com- 
posed of  half-famished  Laborers  and  Slaves  who 
are  toiling  from  want  and  fear  of  starvation,  ar 
from  fear  of  the  lash;  there  are  mother*  whoso 
hearts  are  wrung  by  the  sufferings  of  their  poor 
children,  and  which  tliey  cannot  alleviate ;  in 
short,  there  are  hope*  blasted,  unforeseen  ruin, 
disappointment,  despair,  insanity  and  moral  woes 
afflicting  those  who  escape  the  miseries  of  Poverty 
and  Crimo.  A  moan  of  universal  suffering  goes  up 
from  tortured  Humanity,  which  calls  in  tones  of 
loud  or  stifled  ageny  upon  tho  Thinkurs  and  Loaders 
of  Mankind  for  Reform  and  Rulief.  Should  not  this 
harrid  spectacle  of  human  wretchedness  arouse  the 
Philosopher  to  action  T  It  not  tli*  idea  or  hope  of 
remedying  it  an  object  high,  great  and  holy  enough 
to  excite  him  to  act?  It  is  and  must  be,  and  we 
believe  that  he  will  confess  he  was  idle  enly  be- 
cause the  full  extent  of  human  suffering  did  not 
come  up  before  his  mind. 

To  the  spectacle  of  Human  Misery,  let  us  add 
the  neglected,  ravaged  and  devastated  condition 
•f  the  earth.  Man  is  the  OVERSEER  of  the 
Globe,  which  is  a  noble  Domain  confided  to  his 
care;  he  should  cultivate,  embellish  and  beautify 
it ;  develope  it*  material  Riches  and  Harmonies; 
perfect  the  creation*  upon  it,  and  make  of  it  a 
magnificent  terrestrial  abode,  worthy  of  his  own 
Ganiut  and  of  God  who  created  it.  Tho  Creator 
has  given  Man  a  high  order  of  Intelligence  to  en- 
able him  to  perform  his  trust  of  Overseer,  and  as 
Mind  should  perfect  and  harmonize  Matter,  Man 
should  improve  and  embellish  material  Nature, 
until  he  brings  it  up,  so  to  say,  ta  a  level  with 
his  own  Intelligence. 

The  Earth  it  now  in  a  frightful  condition';  vatt 
Deserts  are  scattered  over  it*  surface,  which 
present  immense  nuface*  of  heated  sand  to  the 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  The  intense  and  unnatural 
degree  of  heat  which  is  thut  produced,  deranges 
the  climate  and  atmospheric  system  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Betido*  the  simooms  and 
other  pestilential  winds,  and  the  stifling  atmos- 
phere which  the  Deserts  exhale,  they  are  one  of 
the  principal  ciusos  of  the  itormi,  hurricanes, 
typhoon*,  and  the  excessive  fluctuations  of  tem- 
perature which  take  place.  The  lattor  bring  with 
them  diseases  of  various  kind*,  such  as  cold*,  con- 
sumptions, rheumatism,  <fcc. 

Beside*  the  Deserts  on  the  Earth'*  surface,  which 
may  be  compared  to  ulcers  on  a  human  body, 
there  are  vast  Swamps  and  Murine*,  which  send 
forth  Miasmai,  and  scourge  Mankind  with  other 
diteases,  like  Cholera,  Plague  and  Yellow  Fever. 
Thus  we  tee  that  the  Human  Race  are  collectively 
interested  in  a  proper  cultivation  of  tho  Globe ; 
the  most  distant  nutlons  are  exposed  to  thu  per- 
nicious effects  of  'he  Deserts  and  Marshes. 

Vast  regions  of  tho  Earth  liave  been  dovujtutod 
by  fire  and  tword,  and  are  now  barren  ;  more  ex- 
tensive region*  still  are  untouched  and  neglected, 
to  that  we  may  safely  estimate  that  nineteen- 
twentieth*  of  it*  sarfuce  are  lying  waste. 

Tho  Labor*  and  Treasure*  wasted  in  wars  could 
correct  all  tint, — could  reclaim  and  farlilite  thu 
Globe.  Association  and  Attractive  Industry,  nnd 
a  true  Universal  Polioy  would  direct  the  Energio* 
and  Genius  of  Mankind  to  such  great  objects. 
Now  we  ask  Mr.  Emerson  whether  the  Elevation 
of  the  Human  Race  and  the  Embellishment  of  lha 
Earth  are  not  aims  high  and  noble  enough  to  fill 
the  »oul  of  the  transcendental  Philosopher?  Can 
he  find  a  higher  object  ?  and  is  there  any  need  of 
waiting  with  patience  for  centuries  (a*  Mr.  E.  (aid 
the  Philosopher  will)  for  an  Undertaking  worthy 
of  arousing  his  thoughts  and  energies? 
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"  Behold    I    make    all    things   new." 

That  in  order  to  attain  the  highest  excellence  of  which  man  i* 
capable,  not  only  is  n  searching  Reform  necessary  in  the  existing 
order  of  men  and  things,  but  the  Generation  of  a  new  race  of  persons 
is  demanded,  who  shall  project  institutions  and  initiate  conditions 
altogether  original,  and  commensurate  with  the  being  and  wants  of 
humanity. 

That  the  ^iimv  of  this  new  generation  arc  even   now  discoverable 

in  human  beings,  but  have  been  hitherto  cither  choked  by  nu^eiiial 
circumstances,  or,  having  borne  fruit  prematurely  or  imperfectly,  have 
attained  no  abiding  growth. 

That  the  elements  for  u  superior  germination  consist  in  an  innocent 
fertile  mind,  and  a  chaste  healthful  body,  built  up  from  the  purest 
and  most  volatile  productions  of  the  uueontaminated  earth  :  thus 
removing  all  hinderances  to  the  immediate  influx  of  Deity  into  the 
spiritual  faculties  and  corporeal  organs.  Hence  the  true  Generators 
attention  will  be  drawn  to  whatsoever  pertains  to  the  following  consti- 
tuents of  Man  and  of  Society  : — 

Primarily,  Maniage  and  the  Family  Life,  including,  of  course,  the 

Breeding  and  Education  of  Children. 
Secondly,   Housewifery  and  Husbandry. 
Thirdly,  The  relations  of  the  Neighboui hood. 
Fourthly,   Man's  relation  to  the  Creator. 
It  is  obvious,  that  society,  as  at  present  constituted,  invades  all 
and    everyone   of  these    relations;   and  it   is,  therefore,  proposed   to 
select   a  spot  whereon   the  new  Eden  may  be  planted,  and   man   may, 
untemptcd   by  evil,  dwell  in  harmony  with   his  Creator,  with   himself, 
his  fellows,  and  with  all  external  nature?. 

On  a  survey  of  the  present  civilized  world,  Providence  seems  to 
have  ordained  the  United  States  of  America,  more  especially  New 
England,  as  the  field  wherein  this  idea  is  to  be  realized  in  actual 
experience  ;  and,  trusting  in  the  faith  which  inspires,  the  hope  which 
ensures,  and  the  power  which  enacts,  a  few  persons,  both  in  the  new 
country  and  the  old,  arc  uniting  their  efforts  to  secure,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  by  the  simplest  possible  means,  a  consummation 
r-o  sublime,  so  humane,  so  divine. 

A.  lillONSON   ALCOTT. 
CHARLES  LANE. 
HENRY  G.  WRIGHT 

%*  Persons  interested  in  this  endeavour  may  address  the 
parlies  either  at  Alcott  House,  Hani,  Surrey,  in  England,  or 
at  Concord,  near  Boston,  in  the  l>uited  States  of  America. 


TO    THE-   MOON. 
[  Trmdattd  from  the  Qtrman  of  Ooethe.) 

BY  JOHN  8.  DWTOHT. 

Fit.lest  hill  and  vale  again, 

Still,  with  softening  light ! 
Loosest  from  the  world's  cold  chain  ; 

All  my  soul  to-night. 

Spreadest  round  me,  far  and  nigh, 

Soothingly,  thy  smile ; 
From  thee,  as  from  friendship*!  eye, 

Sorrow  shrinks  the  while. 

Every  echo  thrills  my  heart — 

Glad  and  gloomy  mood  ; 
Joy  and  sorrow  both  have  part 

In  my  solitude. 

River,  river,  glide  along ! 
I  am  sad,  alas ! 

Fleeting  things  are  love  and  song- 
Even  so  they  pass. 
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I  have  had  and  I  have  lost 
What  I  long  for  yet ; 

Ah  !  why  will  we,  to  our  cost, 
Simple  joys  forget  1 

River,  river,  glide  along, 
Without  stop  or  stay ! 

Murmur,  whisper  to  my  song 
In  melodious  play. 

Whether  on  a  winter's  night 
.  Rise  thy  swollen  floods, 
Or  in  spring  thou  hast  delight 
Watering  the  young  buds. 


Happy  he,  who,  haiin^  none, 
Leaves  the  world's  Hull  noise, 

And  with  trusty  friend  alone, 
Quietly  enjoys, 

What,  for  ever  unexpre^wd, 
Hid  from  common  sinht. 

Through  the  mares  of  the  breast 
Softly  steals  by  night ! 
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Thi  FoutmiR  asd  Othkb  Pobmi  i  By  William  C.  Bryant : 
N*w-Y«rk  :  Wiley  It  Putnam. 

These  poems,  we  are  informed  by  their  distinguished 
author,  in  a  brief  preface,  "  have  been  written  within 
the  last  five  or  six  years — some  of  them  merely  as  parte 
of  a  longer  ons  planned  by  the  author,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  finished  hereafter." 

We  hail  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  the  appearance 
of  (his  small  volume,  and  though  familiar  with  its  con- 
tents through  th«  agency  of  various  periodicals,  in 
which  they  were  originally  published,  we  are  glad  the 
author  has  been  induced  to  give  them  to  the  public  in  a 
collected  and  durable  form. 

It  haa  become  fashionable  of  late  for  many  to  say 
that  pottry  ti  tlead—aa  if  poetry  could  ever  die !  So 
far  from  this,  at  no  period  in  the  world's  history  has  its 
benign  and  blessed  spirit  been  so  universally  felt  and 
diffused  as  at  the  present.  It  is  becoming  one  of  the 
elements  of  life  ;  a  familiar  household  thing  and  every 
day  companion,  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  thousands, 
and  not,  as  heretofore,  courted  and  appreciated  only  by 
the  few.  -Through  its  heavenly  influences  the  feelings, 
affections,  and  tender  passions  are  more  cultivated  • 
glimpses  af  the  infinite,  of  a  higher  and  happier  state  of 
being,  to  which  all  aspire,  are  more  widely  enjoyed  ; 
perceptions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true  are  awakened 
and  men  by  its  agency  are  elevated  into  a  higher 
sphere  of  thought.  The  true  poet  is  ever  the  child  and 
teacher  of  his  age,  bodying  forth  some  glimpses  of 
"  that  unspeakable  beauty  which,  in  its  highest  clear- 
ness, is  religion."  We  notice  as  a  striking  feature  of 
the  present  time,  an  unsatisfied  and  restless  state  of 
mind  in  the  higher  cultivated  classes  of  society  ;  con- 
tinual strivings  and  inarticulate  yearnings, 

"  for  Uie  far-off,  Uie  onattalneii,  and  dim.'' 
Hence  we  observe  so  many  hundreds  seeking  to  give 
utterance  to  their  emotions  in  verse,  with  unequal  sue* 
cess,  that  depending  entirely  upon  their  ability  as 
poets  Many  have  the  liveliest  poetical  feelings  who 
luck  the  power  to  express  them  in  poetry ;  and  others 
have  a  fine  appreciation  of  poetry  who  cannot  form 
a  tolerable  ceuplet.  Many  express  their  ideas  clearly 
in  verse,  yet  fail  entirely  to  produce  any  of  the  effects 
of  poetry.  "  It  is  one  thing,"  says  Bnrke,  "  to  make 
an  idea  clear,  and  another  to  make  it  afftrting  to  the 
imagination."  Poetry  is  the  expression  of  emotion  ; 
even  thought  is  subordinate  to  feeling  in  poetry. 

That  the  author  of  "  Thanatopsis"  is  a  true  poet  no 
one,  we  presume,  who  has  read  his  works  even  with  the 
least  appreciating  spirit,  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  The 
ittle  volume  before  us,  if  it  may  not  add  to  its  author's 
high  reputstion,  will  at  least  confirm  and  strengthen  it. 
The  popularity  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poems  with  all  classes, 
from  the  highly  cultivated  to  the  comparatively  igno- 
rant, furnishes  a  certain  proof  of  their  merit.  So  uni- 
versal is  the  power,  when  rightly  awakened,  to  discover 
and  appreciate  the  beautiful— eo  responsive  is  the  hu- 
man breast  to  sympathy  with  certain  uttered  feelings— 
that  a  humble  cottager  will  point  out  the  beauties  of 
Rums,  as  readily,  and  with  as  certain  a  precision,  as  s 
master  of  m sthetics. 

In  many  of  Mr.  Bryant's  productions,  the  pervading 
idea  is  kept  constantly  before  the  reader,  and  complete 
effects  are  produced  apparently  by  the  simplest  means. 
Though  exquisitely  and  elaborately  finished  as  works 
of  art,  no  lsbor  is  visible  in  his  poems,  and  our  admira- 
tion is  excited  by  the  beautiful  mechanism,  variety, 
and  easy  appliance  of  literary  power  which  they  dis- 
play. They  are  written  in  peculiarly  pure  and  idio- 
matic English ;  their  author  Jias  carefully  and  wisely 
avoided  all  archaisms  and  other  affectations  so  com- 
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mon  with  many  poets  of  the  present  day.  No  irrele- 
vances are  introduced  for  the  sake  of  metre  or  a  rhyme ; 
by  this  feature  alone,  if  not  by  more  significant  signs, 
the  true  poet  may  always  be  distinguished  from  the 
imitator. 

Mr.  Bryant's  poems  seem  to  address  the  percipient 
and  imaginative  powers  of  the  mind  equally.  We  find 
in  them  the  most  unbounded  faith  in  God  and  man — 
the  most  earnest  aspirations  for  liberty,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  race.  They  give  expression 
to  leader  emotions — to  gentle,  rather  than  to  burning 
and  lawless  passions.  We  meet  on  every  page  with 
calm  great  thoughts,  the  fruits  of  a  pure  life,  lofty 
reflection,  and  patient  investigation.  Our  author's  bet- 
ter poems  always  remind  us  of  the  higher  strains  of 
Wordsworth. 

Mr.  Bryant's  volume  consists  of  what  may  be  called 
minor  or  occasional  poems ;  nor  are  we  sorry  for  this. 
The  love  of  epic  poetry  is  dead.  It  may  revive  at  some 
future  period,  but  not  in  the  present  age.  The  following 
remarks  by  Goethe,  appropos  to  this  subject,  are  re- 
ported by  Eckermartn. 

"Beware  of  attempting  too  large  a  work.  That  is 
what  injures  most  of  our  best  minds,  and  prevents  fine 
talents,  and  earnest  efforts,  from  accomplishing  adequate 
results.  I  have  steered  from  this  cause,  and  know 
how  pernicious  it  is.  *  *  •  *  *  The  world  is  so  great 
and  rich,  and  life  so  full  of  variety,  that  you  can  never 
want  occasions  for  poems.  But  tbey  must  all  be  oc- 
casional poems ;  that  is  to  say,  reality  must  give  both 
impulse  and  malarial  for  their  production.  A  particular 
case  becomes  universal  and  poetic  when  managed  by 
a  poet.  All  my  poems  are  occasional  poems,  having 
in  real  life,  by  which  they  were  suggested,  a  firm  foun- 
dation. I  attach  no  value  to  poems  woven  from  the 
air.  Let  no  one  say  that  reality  wants  a  poetics,  in- 
terest ;  for  in  this  doth  the  poet  prove  his  vocation  that 
he  has  the  art  to  win  from  a  common  subject  an  inter- 
esting side.  Reality  must  give  the  impulse,  the  sub- 
t'ect,  the  kernel,  as  1  may  say ;  but  to  work  ont  a 
leautiful,  animated  whole,  belongs  to  the  poet." 

We  do  not  intend  entering  upon  a  minute  criticism 
of  any  of  the  poems  contained  in  this  last  volume  by 
Mr.  Bryant ;  onr  opinion  of  them  may  be  gathered  from 
the  preceding  desultory  remarks.  The  volume  con- 
tains fifteen  poems,  none  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
any  previous  edition  of  the  author's  works.  We  con- 
sider "  The  Winds"  and  "  The  Antiquity  of  Freedom," 
the  finest  two  in  the  collection.  The  former,  which 
we  copy,  is  quite  characteristics!,  and  may  be  taken 
in  evidence  of  the  qualities  which  we  have  described 
it*  author's  poetry  generally  to  possess.  Its  only  fault— 
if  that  can  be  called  a  fault  which  could  not  well  have 
been  avoided — is  the  frequent  iteration  of  the  mono- 
syllable ft,  particularly  in  the  first  stoma. 

THE   WINDS. 


Y*  winds,  ye  unseen  currents  of  the  air, 

Softly  ye  played  a  few  brief  hours  agt> : 
Ye  bore  the  murmuring  bee  ;  ye  tossed  the  hair 

O'er  maiden  cheeks,  that  took  a  fresher  glow ; 
Ye  rolled  the  round  white  cloud  through  depths  of  bine ; 
Ye  shook  from  shaded  flowers  the  lingering  dew ; 
Before  *#u  the  catalpa's  blossoms  flew, 

Lightbiossoms,  dropping  On  the  grass  like  snow 

it. 
How  are  ye  changed !    Ye  take  the  cataract's  sound ; 

Ye  take  the  whirlpool's  fury  and  its  might ; 
The  mountain  shudders  as  ye  sweep  the  ground  ; 

rhe  valley  woods  lie  prone  beneath  your  (light. 
The  clouds  before  you  snoot  like  eagles  post ; 
The  homes  of  men  are  rocking  in  your  blast; 
Ye  lift  the  rooft  like  nutitmn  leaoet,  and  cue, 

Skyward,  the  whirling  fragment*  out  of  tight. 

in. 
The  weary  fowls  of  heaven  make  wing  in  vain, 

To  scape  your  wrath;  ye  seize  and  dssft,  them  dead. 
Against  the  earth  ye  drive  the  roarinc  rain ; 

The  harveat  field  becomes  a  river*sn>ed : 
And  torrents  tumble  from  the  hills  around. 
Plains  turn  to  lakes,  and  villages  are  drowned. 
And  wailing  voices,  midst  the  tempest's  sound, 

Kise,  n->  the  rushing  waters  swell  and  spread. 
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Ve  dsr*  upon  the  deep,  and  straight  it  heard 
A  wilder  roar,  and  men  grow  pale,  and  pray  } 

Ye  fling  its  floods  around  you,  u»  a  bird 
Flings  o'er  his  shivering  plumes  the  fountain's  spray. 

See!  to  the  breaking  mast  the  sailor  clings; 

Ye  tcoop  the  oxan  to  it$  briny  tpringt. 

And  take  the  mountain  billow  on  your  teing$, 
And  pile  th*  wreck  ofnaoiet  round  the  bay. 

T. 

Why  rage  ye  thusl — no  strife  for  liberty 

Has  made  you  mad  ;  no  tyrant,  strong  through  fear. 
Has  chained  your  pinions  till  ye  wrenched  them  free, 

And  rushed  into  the  unmeasured  atmosphere: 
For  ye  were  born  in  freedom  where  ye  blow  ; 
Free  o'er  the  mighty  deep  to  come  and  go ; 
Earth's  solemn  woods  were  yours,  her  wastes  of  snow, 

Her  isles  where  summer  blossoms  all  the  year. 

VI. 

O  yb  wild  winds !  a  mightier  Power  than  yours 
In  chains  upon  the  shores  of  Europe  lies  ; 

The  sceptred  throng,  whose  fetters  he  endures, 
Watch  his  mule  throes  with  terror  in  their  eyesi 

And  armed  warriors  all  around  him  stand. 

And,  ss  he  struggles,  tighten  every  band, 

And  lift  the  heavy  spear  with  threatening  hand. 
To  pierce  the  victim,  should  he  strive  to  rise. 

VII. 

Yet  oh.  when  that  wronged  Spirit  of  onr  race. 

Shall  break,  as  soon  he  must,  his  long-worn  chains 
And  lesp  in  freedom  from  his  prison-place, 

Lord  of  his  ancient  hills  and  fruitful  plains, 
Let  him  not  rise,  like  these  mad  winds  of  air, 
To  waste  the  loveliness  that  time  coald  spare, 
To  fill  the  earth  with  wo,  and  blot  her  fair 
Unconscious  breast  with  blood  from  human  veins 


But  may  he  like  the  Spring-time  ceme  abroad, 

Who  crumbles  winter's  gyves  with  gentle  might, 
When  in  the  genial  breeze,  the  breath  ol  God, 

Come  spouting  up  the  unsealed  springs  to  light; 
Flowers  start  from  their  dark  prisons  at  his  feet, 
The  woods,  long  dumb,  awake  to  hymnings  sweet 
And  morn  snd  eve,  whose  glimmerings  almost  meet 

Crowd  back  to  narrow  bounds  the  ancient  night. 
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Mr.  Emerson's  I,e*tnre. 

Ralph  W.  Emerson  delivered  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  the  Church  in  Elizabeth-street,  his  first  Lec- 
ture on'  Niw-Enocand,' — a  discourse  replete  with 
profound  and  luminous  perception,  forcible  expres- 
sion, and  a  forvid,  innate  eloquence.  The  origin 
of  the  People  of  New-England,  the  Religious  spirit 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  influence  of  each  oa  their 
past  history  and  present  state,  were  considered 
and  presented  as  only  he  could  have  presented 
them.  We  will  not  report  this  Lecture,  nor  any 
portion  of  its  language,  as  we  trust  it  will  be  ro- 
peated  before  he  leaves  our  city — the  audience  ha- 
ving been  thinner  than  it  would  have  been  in  a  more 
accessible  place,  and  on  a  less  Inclement  evening. 
He  chose  New-England  as  his  theme,  he  said,  not 
because  the  virtues  to  which  he  should  allude  were 
more  strongly  developed  there  than  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  land,  or  because  others  were  lets  lia- 
ble to  the  criticisms  he  should  venture  ;  but  be- 
cause that  district  might  serve  as  a  central  sec- 
tion, a  soi  t  of  ganglion  for  the  whole,  whence  are 
radiated  the  influences  of  life  and  thought.  The 
origin  of  the  English  nation  was  graphically 
sketched— that  nation  now  the  most  powerful  and 
most  highly  civilized  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  whose 
arms  even  now  cenquer  the  East,  as  they  before 
have  planted  the  West,  whose  arts  minister  to  the 
power,  the  pride,  or  the  comfort  of  every  other 
land,  whose  observatory  at  Greenwish  furnishes  a 
calendar  for  the  Earth,  whose  chronometers  mea- 
sure time  for  all  the  world,  and  yet  whose  moral 
weight  is  of  the  greatest  worth,  it  being  a  land  of 
Established  Law,   where  the  principles  of  justice 
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bilit.  Tlieia  tr aits  huvo  had  great  Influence  from  lU it 
vast  expansion  which  destiny  has  given  to  the  Brit- 
ish raco. 

We,  said  Mr.  Emerson,  are  that;  people.  The 
blood  of  the  Bersekir  runsaredly  through  our  veins. 
Among  the  people  of  New-England,  whuro  in  this 
country  tbo  population  is  mo9t  homogeneous,  the 
British  character  is  extended  but  not  altered.  The 
two  points  which  most  distinguish  the  Knglish  peo- 
ple—their  conscience  and  common  sense — are  hem 
most  clearly  seen. 

Mr.  Emerson  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  char- 
acter of  those  early  Puritans  who  came  to  this 
country,  aa  the  most  religious  men  of  that  religious 
era.  All  history  ifl  the  record  of  but  few  thoughts ; 
•  few  thoughts  build   State*  and    Cities,      The 

cause  seems  most  inadequate  to  the  effect,  but 
who  shall  tell  from  what  crater  shot  up  that  speck 
that  set  the  world  on  fire  7  When  the  Puritans 
came  to  this  country  they  had  many  wants,  but 
more  satisfactions;  the  light  snuggled  through 
oilfd  paper  into  {their  cabin  windows,  but  by  it  they 
read  the  word  of  God  ;  they  were  fain  to  make 
tables  of  their  knees,  but  their  limbs  were  their 
own  ;  and  to  their  ears  the  howling  winds  of  the 
forest  sounded  with  more  musical  tones  than  the 
smooth  voice  of  the  English  prelate*.  There  was 
an  objectivity — an  outwardness  which  character- 
ised all  the  religion  ef  the  Saxons-  It  was  not 
philosophical  ner  spiritual :  vet  it  was  full  of  af- 
fection and  took  strong  hold  of  the  imagination 
and  the  heart.  The  objects  of  the  other  world 
took  bodily  form  to  their  eyes,  and  of  this  the  Life 
of  Luther,  his  Table  Talk,  Paradise  Lost  and  Bun- 
yan's  record  are  marked  examples.  How  richly 
this  stream  from  Antiquity  descended  into  New- 
England  every  town  bears  witness,  and  it  stands  in 
cold  contrast  with  the  theology  of  the  schools,  like 
a  religion  in  the  blood. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  New-Eng- 
land is  the  intellectual  culture  which  from  the  ear- 
liest days  of  its  colonization  ha*  existed  there. 
Provision  for  universal  education  of  the  children  of 
every  township  was  made  at  once ;  to  these  Schools 
have  succeeded  the  village  Lyceum;  and  from 
New-England  have  continually  gone  forth  young 
men  as  teachers  or  preachers  to  the  other  States. 
Such  is  the  value  every  where  attached  to  the 
means  of  sound  and  thorough  culture  that  all  po- 
litical and  religious  prejudice*  at  once  give  way 
before  it.  If  the  re»ult  of  this  spirit  be  sought  it 
may  be  found  most  perfectly  exhibited  in  a  poor 
but  educated  family — such  as  abound  throughout 
her  borders. 

This  superior  intellectual  cultare  is  one  result  of 
the  deep  religious  sentiment  which  belongs  to  the 
Saxon  race :  for  there  is  nothing  else  that  has  aa 
equal  powor  to  refine  the  manners  of  the  mind, 
net  the  most  cultivated  taste,  no  habits  of  conver- 
sation, no  association  in  the  best  society,  produce 
so  delicate  a  sensibility  or  so  grand  a  bearing  as 
belong  to  the  mind  accustomed  to  celestial  conver- 
sation. This  influence  it  greatly  needed  among 
thi*  people— a*  a  counteracting  force  to  that  utili- 
tarian tendency  that  mark*  their  character. 

To  the  «elf-denying,  ardent  Christians  of  the 
early  day*  of  New-England  Mr.  Emerson  thought, 
have  succeeded  a  cold,  intellectual  race,  who  re- 
ject the  yoke  of  authority  and  with  constant  petu- 
lance teem  to  make  a  boast  of  how  little  they  be- 
lieve. They  have  principles  for  faith  and  good 
taste  instead  of  character.  Yet  nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  that  all  thi*  unbelief  proceeds  from  a 
deeperbelief.  The  old  forms  are  found  pot  to  be  suffi- 
cient, and  they  must  be  put  away.  We  are  now  in  the 
transition  state  from  the  Jewish  idea  to  a  more 
universal  thought,— to  the  perception  of  the  uni- 
versal presence  of  that  law  which  was  once  sup- 
posed to  be  confined  to  one  class  of  men.  Mr.  E. 
closed  his  Lecture,  of  which  we  have  aimed  to 
present  nothing  more  thaa  a  very  meager  outline, 
by  urging  the  duty  of  boldly  following  whatever 
new  and  bolder  thoughts  spring  up  at  the  present 
day,  of  the  folly  of  opposing  this  movement  of  the 
world,  which  will  work  through  us  if  we  will,  and 
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crush  us  if  we  resist,  and  of  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving, not  only  our  adherence  to  integrity  and 
principle  in  preference  to  personal  interest,  but  a 
religious  faith  in  all  the  walks  and  pursuits  of  life. 
The  unfolding  of  tbis  universal  religious  sentiment 
constitutes  all  that  is  best  in  the  history  of  New- 
England. 

[p.   3]      Social  Sfitncc. 

[Communicated  by  the  Friends  of  As«rciatieo.| 

Popular    Ignorance     or>on     Social     Quts- 
tione — O.  A.  Bronxon. 

The  November  end  February  Number*  of  the 
Democratic  Review  contain  articles  from  the  pen 
of  O.  A.  Brownson,  which  manifest  upon  some 
points  of  Social  Science  an  ignorance  so  singular, 
that  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  point  them  out,  nnd 
recommend  to  Mr.  B.  the  study  of  a  Doctrine  which 
he  misrepresents  in  a  gross  manner. 

The  laws  and  principles  which  govern  the  So- 
cial existence  of  Mankind,  or  human  Societies, 
should  be  reduced  to  a  Science,  as  fixed  and  posi- 
tive as  Astronomy  or  Chemistry;  but,  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  the  greatest  confusion  and  un- 
certainty exists  in  this  department  of  human 
Knowledge.  Every  Country  entertains  different 
views  of  Government  and  the  constitution  of  So- 
ciety, or  of  political  and  social  principles,  and  in 
each  Country  different  parties  advocate  different 
and  conflicting  principles.  In  Politics  and  social 
Science,  all  is  confusion,  doubt  and  uncertainty ; — 
at  was  the  case  in  Astronomy,  before  the  discove- 
ries of  CorEF.NlCDS  and  Niwton,  when  Astrology 
occupied  the  attention  of  Men  ;  or  in  Chemistry, 
before  it  was  reduced  to  a  Science,  and  when  Al- 
chemy was  in  vogue. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years,  some  Men  of  genius 
have  endeavored  to  constitute  a  Social  Science ; 
er,  in  other  words,  to  reduce  the  laws  and  princi- 
ples which  should  govern  human  Society  to  a  fixed 
Science.  These  men  should  have  received  the 
thanks  of  the  World  for  their  efforts  ;  but,  like 
Pioneers  in  all  new  Sciences,  they  have  been  con- 
demned by  popular  Ignorance  and  Prejudice,  which 
believe  that  each  age  has  arrived  at  the  ultimate 
term  of  human  Knowledge. 

Among  those  Men  we  find  in  Germany,  Kracse  ; 
in  France,  St.  Simon,  B  allanche  and  some  others; 
and  in  this  Country,  Chan  ninq  has  entered  partially 
into  the  field  of  Social  Reform.  But  above  all  these, 
rise*  a  man  of  genius  who,  after  having  devoted  forty 
years  of  labor  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  a  true 
Organization  of  Society,  and  havirg  sunk  into  the 
tomb,  i*  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  some 
of  the  leading  Minds  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of 
the  World.    That  maa  is  Charles  Fourier. 

Fourier  discovered  the  laws  which  should  govern 
the  Social  existence  ef  Humanity  upon  Earth,  or  a 
true  system  of  Society, — a*  Copernicus,  Ketler 
and  Newton  discovered  the  laws  which  regulate 
.the  movements  of  the  Planets,  or  a  true  system  of 
Astronomy.  Fourier's  discoveries  embrace  a 
broad  field  of  Scientific  investigation  ;  be  has  ex- 
plained the  laws  which  govern  the  Moral  and  In- 
tellectual World, — he  has  defined  and  explained 
the  Rights  of  Maa,  and  the  great  question  of  hu- 
man Liberty;   he  ha*  pointed  out  the  Destiny  of 

Man  upon  Earth  ;  proved,  scientifically,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  Soul ',  and  explained  with  detail 
the  mechanism  and  constituent  parts  of  a  true  So- 
cial Order,  which  can  be  tested  on  a  moral  scale 
by  a  tingle  Association,  and,  if  found  good  and 
true  in  practice,  can  be  spread  and  rendered  uni- 
versal. The  readers  of  The  Tribune,  who  take  an 
interest  in  social  questions,  have  been  able  to  form 
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some  idea  of  that  part  of  Fourier's  System  which 
relates  to  the  practical  organization  of  a  single 
Association. 

It  is  very  excusable  in  The  Herald  or  Morning 
Pott  to  ridicule  or  attack  the  Doctrine  of  Asso- 
ciation, because  they  have  not  time  nor  inclination 
to  study  it,  but  when  a  man  like  O.  A.  Brownson, 
who  claims  to  be  a  thinker,  aa  investigator  of  new 
principles,  and  to  discuss'  profound  questions  of 
Social  Science,  betrays  the  complete  ignorance 
which  ho  does  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sys- 
tems which  the  gonius  of  Man  has  produced,  we 
consider  it  an  imperative  duty  to  expose  his  un- 
warrantable mistakes, — for  he  slanders  a  great 
Man  and  misleads  Public  Opinion.  In  the  No- 
vember number  of  The  Democratic  Review,  he 
says  that  ho  hat  not  been  able  to  submit  to  the 
drudgery  of  fully  mastering  Fourier's  System, 
(we  feel  certain  that  he  has  not  read  one  line  of 
Fodrier's  own  works,)  and  then  goes  on  to  tay  : 
"  His  Theodicia,  or  Theodicy,  is,  if  we  understand 
"  it,  nothing  but  material  Pantheism,  a  polite  name 
"  for  Atboism." 

The  Heathen  word  "  Pantheism,"  as  The  Lon- 
don Phalanx  justly  remarks,  is  never  used  or  im- 
plied by  Fourier.  All  creatures  in  the  Universe, 
whatever  be  their  magnitude,  are  finite.  Tbey  are 
generated,  born,  live  and  die.  to  live  again  as 
creatures  finite  nnd  immortal ;  but  they  are  not 
gods.  "  There  is  one  God,  and  none  other  but 
He." — (Mark)  "  The  Everlasting  God,  the  Lord, 
the  Cieator  of  the  endt  of  the  earth,  failelh  not, 
neither  is  he  weary." — (Isaiah.) 

In  his  Work,  Fourier  demonstrates  beautifully 
that  God  governs  the  Universe  by  Love  or  Attrac- 
tion, and  regulates  it  by  Wisdom,  or  law*  of  eter- 
nal and  mathematical  justice,  and  that  he  does  so 
with  conscientiousness,  and  is  a  personality — infi- 
nite in  Love  and  infinite  in  Wisdom.  The  whole 
System  ef  Fourier  is  based  upon  the  Universality 
of  Ged's  Providence,  and  integral  (or  genuine  and 
thorough)  faith  in  his  Love  and  Wisdom.  Betides, 
Fourier  labored,  silently  and  unknown,  for  forty 
years,  for  the  happiness  and  elevation  of  his  fellow 
men — fulfilling  at  least  the  second  great  Command- 
ment, "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

How  unjust — wantonly  and  ignorantly  unjust 
to  accuse,  before  a  Public  which  is  religiously  dis- 
posed like  that  of  this  Country — a  great,  benevolent 
and  deeply-religious  Mind  of  Atheism ! !  Has  Mr. 
Brownson  any  respect  for  his  own  reputation? 
Does  he  with  to  draw  upon  himself  the  contempt 
of  a  large  number  of  reflecting  Minds  in  France, 
England  and  this  Country,  icko  know  what  Fou- 
rier's views  are?  We  are  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Brownion — but  not  when  he  outrages  Truth  and 
Justice. 

In  the  February  Number  of  The  Democratic 
Review,  Mr.  B.,  in  speaking'  ef  Communities  or 
Associations,  says: — "The  Community  must  not 
"  seek  to  become  a  little  world  in  itself.  If  we 
"  understand  Fourier's  tcheme,  the  Phalanx  (or 
"  Association)  seeks  to  be  self-sufficing.  Eighteen 
"  hundred,  or  at  most,  two  thousand  persons,  it  is 
"  said,  make  up  a  number  adequate  to  meet  all  the 
"  exigences  of  human  nature,  and  to  provide  for  the 
"  highest  and  fullest,  and  most  varied  life  of  hu- 
"  inanity.  Evidently,  then,  the  disciples  of  Fou- 
"  rier  contemplate  no  necessity,  except  it  may  be 
"  by  way  of  amusement,  for  one  Community  to  hold 
"  intercourse  with  another.  But  a  slight  glance  at 
"  the  diversities  of  soil  and  productions  of  the  dif- 
"  fenint  parts  of  the  Globe  would  satisfy  ut  that 
"aomo  of  these  l'halunxet  must  be  restricted  to  a 
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Imprisonment  of  A.    Dromon    Alcott-    

To  //<-    Editor  of  ilir   Ubrrutnr. 

Sir — Another  stone  in  llu<  oil  ca-i lo  of  liuinan 
wrong-  [ins  I  Ins  dav  boon  loosened,  ol"  u  Inch  you  and 
your  readers  will  he  inten  Med  in  learning  tho  par- 
lictil.irs,  if,  in  (In-  uiiiiviii  Inbiii  excitement  i>l  the  oc- 
«:i~ni ii ,  Ihey  ran  In'  reported.  Thousands  feci  llir  in- 
iquity nl'  llir  mi orporati  d  slate  system  as  keenly  as 
the  tit  il  lions  have  IV  II  the  incompatibility  and  base- 
in  -i  nl  the  incorporated  rlinrrli  system.  A  forced 
church,  a  tyrannous  love,  has  long  been  fill  to  lir 
mi  church  and  no  love  whatever;  mid  nm  a  few  per- 
sons in  tliis*  country,  as  will  a*  in  all  other  pans  of 
(lie  world,  am  fullv  prepared  lo  suffer  violence,  perse- 
rulion  and  death,  rntlior  tlnin  commit  any  act  tu  sup- 
port such  faint'  and  forced  Christianity.  But  of  the 
numbers  who  feel  tl  at  the  State,  when  it  rail*  upon 
us  by  it*  club  law,  its  mere  brigand  right  of  a  strong 
arm,  to  sii [ijiort  gun*  ar.d  bayonet*,  murderous  armies 
and  navies,  legislilors,  jiulgcs,  jailers,  executioners, 
teachers,  <Vc.  &c.  no  one  has  yet,  it  serins,  ventured 
imicl  upon  Ihe  conviction,  mid  passively  endure  the 
fcfr«J5tfqtienccs,  whatever  they  might  he,  of  n  faithful 
adherence  to  principle.  It  is  often  said,  that  in  a  con- 
dition of  society  where  one  is  obliged  lo  let  pass  so 
much  that  is  immoral,  it  is  not  worth  while  lo  under- 
go so  much  inconvenience  as  close  imprisonment  on 
account  of  Slate  prosecution. 

Very  different  to  this,  however,  has  hern  the  feel- 
ing of  A.  Bkokson  At  coi  r.  of  Concoid  ;  and  being 
convinced  that  the  payment  of  tbe  town  lax  involved 
principles  and  practices  most  degrailnflAand  injurious 
to  man,  he  had  long  determined  mil  to  be  a  voluntary 
party  to  its  continuance,  Last  year,  by  the  leniency 
of  tbe  collector  in  prepaying  tbe  I  l-'i  dollar,  the 
question  was  not  brougbt  to  issue,  anil  only  the  hum- 
blest instrument  of  the  Slate  wns  subdued,  in  no  far 
as  he  declared  the  law  was  too  base  for  him  to  exe- 
cute.     This  year,  a  step  further  bus  been  gained. 

By  the  system  of  nutting  up  the  collector's  oHicc  lo 
public  auction,  and  accepting  the  man  w  ho  will  do  tliu 
dirty  work  lor  the  lowest  per  celltage,  the  town  is 
pretly  sure  to  secure  the  t-crviies  of  the  most  tuilablo 
instrument  of  its  tyranny.  When  the  citizens  gene- 
rally shall  take  the  trouble  lo  look  into  the  law  and 
the  circumstances  of  ibis  affair,  ihey  will  shudder  al 
the  slavery  to  which  Ihey  subject  themselves  ,  and  the 
sooner  they  do  so,  the  belter  ;  for  greater  oppressions 
than  any  ihey  have  thrown  off,  have  grown  from 
smaller  beginnings. 

Tina  year,  a  collector  was  appointid,  w  ho  woj|-^»sU- 
fCjfh  [Ik  law  ;  ami  although  no  doubt  it  went  hard 
witb  him  to  rii.ilili  ;i  man  away  from  Ins  home,  KHhf 
l..<  wife,  from  the  provision  and  education  of  I. is  lit- 
tle children,  in  winch  latter  he  found  .Mr.  Alcoll  sc- 
iciiel)  engaged,  he  nevertheless  did  it  lie  witness- 
ed, with  Ins  own  eves,  tbe  little  hasty  preparations  to 
alionJ  him  to  the  jail,  the  packing  up  a  few  personal 
conveniences  to  waid  oil' tbe  inclemencies  of  the  sea- 
son, and  yet,  with  no  higher  authority  than  the  gen- 
eral warrant  in  his  pocket,  which,  without  particular 
investigation,  trial,  or  inquiry,  hands  over  tl  e  liberty 
oft-very  townsman  to  his  disi  retion,  be  took  a  I'eUow- 
<  iiizi-ii,  an  uui  ffendiug  man,  in  a  long  confinement. 
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To  tin-  coiiiny  j.n  I,  therefore,  ,\|r.  A  Iron  went,  or 
rather  was  forced  by  the  benignant  Slate  and  its  del- 
nale  instrument,  i'lnh.ibjy  the  authorities  antici- 
pated 1 1 1  :it  if  they  showed  a  lii-iJ  fjelcimi  rilion  In  en- 
force: ibis  obi  monstrous 
be   discovered   somewhei' 
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i'. n,  a  weakness  would 
that  domestic  attractions 
wouldvbu  too  potent  ,  th  it  v\  i \  e  or  f.  iend  would  infer- 
ferr,-.ond  pay  the  money.  But  tin  y  were  mistaken. 
A  virtuous  man  is  not  often  siiiroiin.lcd  bv  friends, 
who  would  persuade  him  to  deseit  conscience,  and 
turn  his  back  upon  moral  principles, just  at  liic  trying 
moment.  In  ibis  case,  al  all  events,  no  one  was  un- 
wise enough  so  to  net. 

Having  worked  up  to  lliis  point,  it  appears  the  en- 
emy's courage  failed.  The  constable  collector  hav- 
ing (nought  his  victim  to  the  jail,  ibe  next  step  was 
to  ti  n  tl  the  jailer,  who  appeared  lo  be  not  al  home.  A 
e«nsidcrahto  delay  ensued,  .luring  which  the  prisoner, 
•f  course,  waited  patiently  ;  and  after  nearly  two 
hours  bad  thus  been  passed,  the  constable-  announced 
thnl  be  no  longer  hud  a  right  to  detain  bis  caption.— 
On  inquiring  how  that  happoned,  ho  said  that  bolli 
the  tax  and  costs  had  been  paid.  To  the  question,  by 
whom  the  payment  bad  been  m.llfe,  he  replied  by 
naming  a  guntlemail  who  may  be  regarded,  and  who 
would  willingly  bo  regarded,  as  the  very  personifies., 
lion  of  the  State. 

In  these  fhcls,  humble  as  the  individual  ami  tue  cir- 
cumstances may  appear,  wo  have  a  wide  ami  deep 
subject  for  reflection,  which  I  trust  you  will  not  per- 
mit to  pass  In  a  barren  manner.  This  act  of  nen-ro- 
sislancc,  you  will  porei  ivc,  does  not  rest  on  the  plea 
of  poverty  For  Mr.  Alcott  has  always  supplied  some 
poor  neighbor  with  food  and  clothing  to  a  much  higher 

•TOTount  than  Ins  tux.  Neither  is  i.  wholly  based  on 
the  iniquitous  purposes  to  which  the  money  when 
collected  is  applied.  I'tr  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  ed- 
ucation, and  education  has  not  a  heartier  friend  in  the 
woi  Id  than  Bronson  Alcoll.  Bui  it  is  founded  on 
the  inoiul  instinct  which  forbids  every  moral  being  to 
he  a  party,  cither  actively  or  pcrmisr.ivcly,  lo  llir:  de- 
structive principles  of  power  and  might  over  peace 
and  love. 

Suppose  tin-  laj  well  levied  by  the  luwu  in  its  ca- 
price, and  the  full  value  oi  the  amount  wire  lobe 
returned  the  next  d.iy  to  cub  payer  in  bread.  Would 
it  not  he  a  sacred  dnty  in  every  man,  in  the  virtuous 
integrity  of  bis  nature,  lo  deny  such  a  procovdin"  ? 
Doubtless  il  would.  All  but  the  meanest  souls  would 
thereby  be  raised  to  dis-.inncx  themselves  from  the 
false  and  tyrannous  assumption,  that  Ihe  human  will 
is  lo  be  subject  to  the  brute  force  which  Ihe  majority 
may  set  up.  Il  is  only  tolerated  by  public  opinion, 
because  the  fact  is  not  yet  perceived  that  all  the  true 
purposes  of  tbe  corporate  slate  may  as  easily  be  car- 
ried out  on  tin:  revolutionary  principle,  as  all  the  true 
purposes  of  ihe  collective  church,  liv  cry  uin:  can  see 
that  the  Church  is  wrong  when  it  comes  to  men  with 
the  Bible  in  one  hind,  mid 'the  swurd  in  the  other. 
And  is  it  r.oi  equally  diabolical1  for  flic  Sta'e  to  do  So  - 
The  name  is  of  small  importance.  When  Church  und 
Slot*  are   divorced  by  public   opinion,    ihey  still    may 
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"  very  meagre  bill  of  Cure.     »     •     •     •     • 
"  Or,  ugain :  Do  these  disciples  anticipate  thut  they 
"  shall  lx>  able  to  change  the  climate  ami  the  entire 
"nature  of  the  soil,  so  that  thoy  can  grow  rico  and 
"  cotton  on  our  granite  cliffs  ol  New-England?  " 

Thin  remark  betrays  a  worse  moral  foature  than 
that  of  ignorancu,  for  it  imputes  to  Fourier  and 
his  disciples  a  puerility  and  shallowness  of  views, 
of  which  in  not  one  of  their  writings  they  have 
been  guilty.  They  wuli  to  establish  an  Associa- 
t^n,  bo  that  a,,  world  can  judge  of  tho  principles 
in  practice  on  a  small  sculo,  and  then  sproad  utid 
render  them  universal.  The  As.ocmtiens  in  differ- 
cnt  puts  of  the  globfl  will  deal  extensively  with 
each  other, — exchangigg  their  productions,  &c, 
and  communication  by  traveling  and  other  means 
will  be  universal. 

But  Mr.  Brownson  himself  contradicts  in  the 
November  number  of  the  same  Periodical  the 
assertion  which  we  have  quoted  above.  lie  says, 
speaking  of  the  Brook  Form  Association,  thru 
"  Fourier  proposes  with  '  malice  aforethought'  the 
re-organization  of  society."  In  another  place,  that 
the  Brook  Farm  Community  seems  to  him  to  es- 
cape all  tho  objections  which  he  has  raised  against 
Fourior.  "  It  is  simple,  unpretending,  and  pre- 
seots  itself  by  bo  means  as  ft  grand  plan  of  world- 
reform  or  of  social  organization, "  and  a  littlo  lower 
"No  man  among  us  (speaking-  of  Mr.  Ripley,  the 
founder  of  Brook  Farm,)  is  better  acquainted  with 
tho  various  plans  of  world-reform  which  have  been 
projected  from  riato's  Republic  to  Fourier's  Pha- 
lanx."!!! 

We  beg  of  Mr.  Brownson,  for  the  sake  of  hit 
own  reputation,  to  study  the  system  of  Fourier  be- 
fore he  talks  so  freely  of  it.  It  is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  far  more  than  any  system  of 
philosophy  or  any  other  plan  of  social  reform,  which 
is  now  advocated,  and  he  should  not  be  ignorant 
of  it.  B. 


[p.    2] 

Hawthorne's  paper  "  The  New  Adam  and 
Eve"  is  admirable,  written  in  his  best  vein,  which 
is  certainly  as  good  as  any  reasonable  man  could 
ask.  The  visits  of  the  new  inhabitants,  to  the 
clothing  shops,  the  banks,  churches,  parlors,  pri- 
sons and  other  places  left  by  the  swept-off  dwellers 
upon  the  earth  are  well  told  and  full  of  instruction. 
The  moral  of  the  whole  is  well  told  in  the  open- 
ing sentence: 

"We,  who  are  born  into  the  world's  artificial 
system,  can  never  adequately  know  how  little  in 
our  present  state  and  circumstances  is  natural  and 
how  much  is  merely  the  interpretation  of  the  per- 
verted mind  and  heart  of  man." 


03*  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  closed  his  Lec- 
tures in  Philadelphia  on  Friday  evening,  when  he 
was  listened  to  with  atteatien  and  delight  by  a 
large  audience.     The  Philadelphia  Gazette  says : 

"  Mr.  Emerson  is  known,  here  aad  elsewhere, 
as  a  '  transcendentalism'  deeply  imbued  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  school  thus  denominated,  and 
yet  himself  not  of  any  school,  neither  of  the  porti- 
co nor  the  grove.  His  writings  have  kindled  a 
flame  of  poetic  fervor  in  bosoms,  that  seemed 
strewed  with  the  ashes  of  wasted  fires,  and  called 

up  to  action  springs  of  benevolence  that  had  long 
since  sunk  beneath  the  surface.  And  those  who 
bare  gone  to  listen  U>,  and,  perhaps,  to  smile  at, 
the  philosophy  of  the  Transcendentalists,  have 
felt  their  hearts  warmed  into  benevolence  by  the 
persuasions  of  his  eloquence,  and  peculiarities  in 
the  belief  of  the  speaker  have  been  overlooked  in 
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the  gush  of  new  and  better  thoughts  that  he  had 
called  up.  We  do  not  always  find  the  good  we 
seek,  but  our  disappointment  in' the  object  is  some- 
times overpaid  by  the  excellence  of  the  unexpected 
discovery.' 


BCf"  We  find  the  following  in  the  Southern  Rose; 
we  copy  it  for  the  beauty  of  the  fancy  it  so  well 
developes : 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  like  unto  a  man,  who 
saith  ante  all  the  children  and  dear  middle  aged 
people  of  his  neighborhood — O  come,  let  us  go 
yonder  and  dance  u  beautiful  dance,  at  tho  foot  of 
the  rainbow. — There  will  be  treasures  beneath  our 
feet,  and  drops  of  ull  colors  over  our  heads  ;  and 
we  shrill  be  in  tho  very  presence  of  the  mysteries 
of  nature.  And  we  and  the  rainbow  shall  be  one 
— and  the  drops  shall  be  beaufy — and  the  drops 
shall  bo  usefulness — and  the  drops  shall  be  right- 
eousness and  purity  of  heart — and  mortality  and 
immortality  shull  be  identical — and  sin  and  holi- 
ness— and  labor  and  rest — vulgarity  and  gentility — 
study  and  idleness — solitude  and  society — black  and 
white,  shall  all  become  one  great  commingled  ho- 
mogeneous and  heierogeneous  spot  of  puie  glori- 
fication forever. 

Then  all  the  children,  and  dear  middle  oged 
people  exclaimed  beautiful!  beautiful!  Let  us 
go  yonder  und  dance  beneath  the  foot  of  the  rain- 
bow. And  thoy  all  go  forth  with  Emeitson  at  their 
head,  and  Carltle  in  advance  of  him — and 
Ritchter,  Spinosa  several  rods  in  advance  of 
Carlyle — and  they  soek  the  foot  of  tho  rainbow  ; 
hut  it  recedes  us  they  proceed.  At  longth,  wear- 
ied und  shuttered,  they  all  return  to  tho  humble 
village,  and  will  be  contented  with  admiring  the 
rainbow  at  a  distance,  and  will  be  grateful  fo\  tho 
dark,  colorless  diops,  that  come  down  to  refresh 
their  heads,  and  will  permit  both  rainbow  and 
drops  to  carry  up  their  thoughts  to  tho  Mysterious 
Being  who  created  the  whole,  together  with  them- 
selves— and  so  continue  to  walk  piously  and  prac- 
tically to  thoir  graves. 


N.Y.  Weekly  Tribune 
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From  Godey's  Lady's  Book  for  March. 

$3  &ebclatiou  of  a  J)rtb:ous  JLtfa, 

EY  V.  T.  WILLIS. 

•'  Our  birlb  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetlin^, 
The  soul  that  lises  in  us,  our  life's  star, 
His  had  else  where  its  betting. 
And  comeib  from  afar."  IFordmorlk. 

The  death  of  a  lady  in  a  foreign  land  loaves  me 
«t  liberty  to  narrate  the  circumstunces  which 
■follow. 

A  few  werds  of  previous  explanation,  however. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  conversations  on 
tho  subject  with  many  sensible  persons,  that  there 
•are  few  men  who  have  not  had,  at  different  inter- 
vals in  their  lives,  sudden  emotions,  currents  of 
thought,  afleetions  of  mind  and  body,  which  not 
enly  were  wholly  disconnected  with  the  courgo  of 
lifo  thus  interrupted,  but  seemed  til  belong  to  a 
whelly  different  being. 

Perhaps  I  shall  somewhere  touch  the  reader's 
experience  by  describing  rather  minutely,  and  in 
the  first  person,  some  sensations  of  this  kind  not 
unusual  to  myself. 

Walking  in  a  erowded  street,  for  example,  in 
perfect  health,  with  every  faculty  gaily  alive,  I 
suddenly  lose  the  sense  of  neighborhood.  I  see — 
I  hear — but  I  feel  as  if  I  had  become  invisible 
where  I  stand,  and  was  at  the  same  time  present 
and  visible  elsewhere.  I  know  every  thing  that 
passes  around  me,  but  I   seem  disconnected,  and 

i magnetically  speaking)  unlinked  from  tho  human 
eings  near.  If  spoken  to  at  such  a  moment,  I 
answer  with  difficulty.  The  person  who  speaks 
seems  addressing  me  from  a  world  to  whieli  I  no 
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longer  belong.  At  the  same  time  I  have  an  irre 
sistible  inner  consciousness  of  being  present  in 
another  scene  of  every-day  life — where  there  are 
streets  and  houses  and  people — where  I  am  looked 
on  without  surprise  as  a  familiar  objei:t — where  I 
have  cares,  fears,  objects  to  attain — a  different 
scene  altogether,  and  a  different  life,  from  the 
scene  and  life  of  which  I  was  a  moment  before 
conscious.  1  have  n  dull  ache  at  tho  back  of  my 
eyes  for  the  minute  or  two  that  this  trance  lasts, 
and  then,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  my  absent  seul 
seems  creeping  back,  the  rnngnetic  links  of  con- 
scious neighborhood,  one  '-\  one,  re-attach,  and  I 
resume  my  ordinury  life,  but  with  an  irrepressible 
feeling  of  sadne.s. 

It  is  in  vain  that  I  try  to  fix  these  shadows  as 
thoy  rjecde.  I  huve  struggled  a  thuusurttl  limes  in 
vain  to  parliculurise  and  note  down  what  I  saw  in 
aii*  strange  city  to  which  I  was  transluiod.  The  mem- 
ory glides  from  my  grasp  with  preternatural  eva- 
siveness. 

In  a  book  called  '  The  Man  of  Two  Lives,'  sim- 
ilar sensutions  to  these  are  made  tho  basis  of  the 
story.  Indeed,  till  I  saw  that  book,  the  fear  of 
having  my  sanity  suspected,  sealed  my  lips  on  tho 
subject. 

I  have  still  a  reserve  in  my  cenfession.  I  have 
been  conscious,  since  boyhood,  of  a  mental  pecu- 
liarity which  I  fear  to  name  while  I  doubt  that  it 
is  possessed  by  others  than  myself — which  I  should 
»ot  allude  to  now,  but  that  it  forms  a  strungo  link 
of  ideality  between  mo  and  anothar  being  to  be 
■aontioned  in  this  story. 

I  may  say,  also,  without  attaching  any  import- 
ance to  it,  except  as  it  boars  upon  this  same  iden- 
tity, that,  of  those  things  which  I  had  no  occasion  to 
be  taught,  or  which  I  did,  us  the  common  phrase 
is,  by  intuition,  drawing  was  the  easiest  and  most 
passionately  followed  of  my  boyish  pursuits. 

With  these  preliminaries,  and  probably  some 
similar  experience  of  his  own,  tho  render  may  hap- 
ly form  a  woof  on  which  to  embroider  the  follow'- 
ing  circumstances. 

Traveling  through  Slyria,  some  years  since,  I 
chanced  te  have,  for  a  fellow-occupant  of  tho  coupe 
of  a  diligence,  n  very  courteous  and  well-bred  per- 
son, a  gentleman  of  Graiz.  As  wo  rolled  slowly 
along  on  tho  banks  of  tho  Murr,  approaching  his 
native  town,  ho  very  kindly  invited  me  to  remain 
with  him  a  day  or  two,  offering  me,  as  an  induce- 
ment, a  presentation  at  the  soirte  of  a  certain  lady 
of  consequence,  who  was  to  receive,  on  the  night 
of  our  arrival,  and  at  whose  houso  I  shoulc  see, 
some  fair  specimens  of  the  beauty  ef  Styria. 

Accepted. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer's  night,  when  wo  strolled 
through  the  principal  street,  toward  our  gay  desti- 
nation, and  as  I  drew  upon  my  friend's  arm  to  stop 
him  while  the  military  band  of  tho  fortress  finished 
a  delicious  waltz,  (they  were  playing  in  the  pub- 
lic square,)  he  pointed  out  to  mo  the  spacious  bal- 
conies of  the  Countess's  palace,  whither  we  wero 
going,  crowded  with  the  well-dressed  company, 
listening  silently  to  the  same  enchanting  music. 
Wo  entered,  and  after  an  interchange  of  compli- 
ments with  the  hostess,  I  availed  myself  of  my 
friend's  second  introduction  to  take  a  stand  in  one 
of  the  balconies  beside  the  person  I  was  presented 
te,  and  under  cover  of  her  favor,  te  hear  oat  the 
unfinished  music  of  the  band. 

As  the  evening  daikened,  the  lights  gleamed  out 
from  the  illuminated  rooms  more  brightly,  and 
most  ef  the  guests  deserted  the  balconies  and  join- 
ed the  gayer  circles  within.  Tho  music  ccaesd  at 
the  beat  of  the  drum.  My  companion  in  the  bal- 
cony was  a  very  quiet  young  lady,  und  like  myself 
she  seemed  subdued  by  the  sweet  harmonies  we 
had  listened  to,  and  willing  to  r*main  without  tho 
shadow  of  the  curtain.  We  were  not  alone  there, 
however.  A  tall  lady  of  vsry  stitely  presence,  and 
with  the  remains  of  rcmurkuble  beauty,  stood  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  balcony,  and  she  too  seem- 
ed to  shrink  from  the  glare  within,  and  cling  to  the 
dewy  darkness  of  tho  summer  night. 

After  the  cessation  of  the   music   there    was  no 
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loegeran  excuse  for  intermittent  conversation,  and 
starting  a  subject  which  afforded  rather  freer  scopo 
I  did  my  best  to  credit  my  friend's  flattering  intro- 
duction, I  had  discoursed  away  for  half  an  hour 
very  unreservedly  before  I  discovered  that,  with 
h«r  hand  upon  her  side,  in  an  attitude  of  repressed 
•motion,  the  tall  lady  was  earnestly  listening  to  me. 
A  third  person  embarrasses  even  the  most  indif- 
ferent dialogue.  The  conversation  languished,  and 
my  companion  rose  and  took  my  arm  for  a  prom- 
enade through  the  rooms. 

Later  in  the  evening  nay  friend  came  in  search 
of  me  to  the  supper-room. 

"  Mon  ami!"  he  said,  "a  great  honor  has 
fallen  out  of  the  sky  for  you.  I  am  sent  to  bring 
you  to  the  beau  rette.  of  the  handsomest  woman  of 
Styria — Margaret,  Baroness  Ft ,  whose  cha- 
teau I  pointed  out  to  you  in  the  gold  light  of  yes- 
terday's sunset.  She  wishes  to  know  you — why  I 
•annot  wloelly  divine — for  it  is  the  first  sign  ef  ordi- 
nary feeling  that  she  has  given  in  twenty  years. 
But  she  menu  agitated,  and  sits  alone  in  the  Count- 
ess's Uoadoir.     Allons-y !  " 

As  wo  made  eur  way  through  the  crowd,  he  has- 
tily sketched  ma  an  outline  of  the  lady's  history :' 
"  At  seventeen  tuken  from  u  convent  £01  a  forced 
marriage  with  tho  baron  whoso  namo  bIio  boars; 
eighteen  a  widow,  mid,  for  the  first  time,  in  love — 
tho  sul>j.-ct  of  her  passion  a  young  nrtist  of  Vienna 
on  his  way  to  Italy.  Tho  unist  died  at  hor  cha- 
teau— they  wore  to  have  boen  married — she  has 
eversinco  worn  weeds  for  him.  And  tho  remaindor 
you  must  imagine — for  hero  we  are!  " 

Tho  Baroness  loaned  with  her  elbow  upon  a 
small  tablo  of  or  molu,  and  her  position  was  bo 
taken  that  I  seated  mysolf  necessarily  in  strong 
light,  whrro  her  features  were  in  shadow.  Still 
the  light  was  sufficient  to  bIiow  me  tho  expression 
of  her  countenance.  Sho  was  a  womon  apparently 
about  forty-fivo,  of  noble  physiognomy,  and  a  pe- 
culiar fullness  ef  tho  eyelid — something  like  to 
which  I  thought  I  remember  to  havo  seon  in  a 
portrait  of  a  young  girl  many  years  before.  The 
resemblance  troubled  me  somewhat. 

"  You  will  pardon  mo  this  freedom,"  said  tho 
Baroness  with  forced  composure,  "  when  I  tell 
you,  that — a  friend — whom  I  hove  mourned  twen- 
ty-five years — seems  present  to  me  when  you 
speak." 

I  was  silent,  for  I  knew  not  what  to  say.  The 
Baroness  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  sat 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  gazing  at  mo. 

"  You  are  not  like  him  in  a  single  feature,"  she 
resumed,  "  yet  the  expression  of  your  face,  strange- 
ly, very  strangely,  is  the  same.  He  was  darker — 
slighter  " — 

"  Of  my  age?"  I  inquired,  to  break  my  own  si- 
lehce.  For  there  was  something  in  her  voice  which 
gave  mo  the  sensation  of  a  voice  heard  in  a  dream. 

"Oh  God!  that  voice!  that  voice!"  she  ex- 
claimed wildly,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
giving  way  to  a  passionate  burst  of  tears. 

"  Itodolph,"  she  resumed,  recovering  herself 
with  a  strong  effort,  "  Rodolph  diod  with  a  prom- 
ise on  his  lips  tnat  death  should  net  divide  us. — 
And  I  have  seen  him  !  Not  in  dreams — not  in  re- 
verie— not  at  times  when  my  fancy  could  delude 
me.  I  have  seen  him  suddenly  before  me  in  the 
street — in  Vienna — hete — at  home  at  noonday — 
for  minutes  together,  gazing  on  mo.  It  was  more 
in  latter  years  that  I  have  been  visited  by  him  ;  and 
a  hope  has  latterly  sprung  into  being  in  my  heart 
— I  know  not  how — that  in  person,  palpable  and 
breathing,  I  should  again  hold  converse  with  him 
— fold  him  living  to  my  bosom.  Pardon  me!  You 
will  think  me  mad!" 

I  might  well  pardon  her;  for,  as  she  talked,  a 
vague  sense  of  familiarity  with  her  voice,  a  memo- 
ry, powerful  though  indistinct,  of  having  before 
dwelt  00  those  majestic  features,  an  impulse  of 
tearful  p»ssionatenes3  to  rush  to  her  embrace, 
well-nigh  ovorpowered  me.  She  turned  to  rae 
again. 

"  You  are  an  artist  T"  said  she  inquiringly. 

"No;  though  intended  for  one,  Ileolieve,  by  na- 
ture." 
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"  And  you  wore  born  in  the  year ." 

"  I  was  !" 

With  a  scream  she  added  the  day  of  my  birth, 
aud  waiting  an  instant  for  my  assent,  dropped  to 
the  ffoor  and  «lung  convulsivtjy  and  weeping  to  my 
knoes, 

"  Hodolph!  Rodolph  !"  she  murmured  faintly,  as 
her  long  grey  tresses  fell  over  ho  shoulders,  and 
her  head  dropped  insensibly  upon  htr  brtast. 

Ilor  cry  hud  been  beard,  and  several  persons  en- 
tered tho  room.  1  rushed  out  of  doors.  1  had  need 
to  be  in  durUnoss  nnd  ulone. 

It  was  an  hour  after  mid-night  when  I  retntered 
my  hotel.  A  chasseur  stood  sentry  at  the  door  of 
my  apurtmunt  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  He  culled 
me  by  name,  guvo  mo  his  missive,  and  disappear^!. 
It  wits  from  the  Biironoss,  and  run  thus: 

"  You  did  not  retire  from  mo  to  sleep.  This 
lotter  will  find  you  waking.  And  I  must  writo, 
for  my  heuit  und  brain  ure  ovorllowing. 

"  Shall  1  writo  to  you  as  a  stranger  ? — you 
whom  I  huvo  strained  so  often  to  my  bosom— you 
whom  I  huvo  loved  und  still  lovo  with  the  utmost 
idolatry  of  moral  passion — you  who  have  once 
given  mo  tho  soul  that,  like  a  gem  long  lost,  it 
found  again,  but  in  a  newer  casket !  Mine  still — 
for  did  we  not  awear  to  lovo  forovor ! 

"  But  I  am  taking  counsel  of  my  own  heart  only. 
You  may  still  bo  unconvinced.  You  may  think 
that  a  few  singular  eoincldonces  have  driven  me 
mad.     You  may  think  that,  though  born  in  the 

sumo  hour  that  my  Rudolph  diod,  possessi-  g  ihn 
Barne  voice,  tho  sumo  countenance,  the  »'inin  gifts 
— though  by  irresistible  consciousneiis  I  know  you 
to  lie  him — my  lost  lover  returned  in  another  body 
to  life — you  mny  still  think  the  evidenco  incom- 
plete— you  may,  perhaps,  even  now,  bo  smiling  in 
pity  at  my  delusion.      Indulge  one  moment. 

"  1  ho  Hodolph  Isenberg  whom  I  lost,  possessed 
a  faculty  of  mind,  which,  if  you  ore  he,  answers 
with  the  voice  of  an  angel  to  my  appeal.  In  that 
soui  resided,  and,  wherever  it  be,  must  now  reside, 
tho  singular  power"  «  •  »  » 

(The  reader  must  bo  content  with  my  omission 
of  this  fragment  of  tho  letter.  It  contained  a  se- 
cret never  before  clothed  in  language — a  secret  that 
will  die  with  me,  unles  betrayed  by  what  indeed 
it  may  lead  to — madness  !  As  I  saw  it  in  writing 
— defined  accurately  and  inevitably  in  the  words 
of  another — I  felt  as  if  the  innermost  chambor  of 
my  soul  was  suddenly  laid  open  to  the  day — I  aban- 
doned doubt — I  answered  to   tho  name    by   which 

she  called  me — I  believed  in  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  which  my  whole  life,  no  less  than  these  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  had  furnished  me  with 
repeated  evidence.     But,  to  resume  the  letter.) 

"  And  now  that  we  know  each  other  again — 
now  that  I  can  call  you  by  name,  as  in  the  past, 
and  bo  sure  that  your  inmost  consciousness  must 
reply — a  new  terror  seizes  me  !  Your  soul  comes 
back,  youthfully  and  newly  clad,  while  mine,  though 
of  unfading  freshness  and  youthfulness  within, 
shows  to  your  eyo  the  same  outer  garment  grown 
dull  with  mourning  and  faded  with  the  wear  of 
time.  Am  I  grown  distasteful?  Is  it  with  the 
sight  only  of  this  new  body  that  you  look  upon 
me?  Rodolph  ! — spirit  that  was  my  devoted  and 
passionate  admirer!  soul  that  was  sworn  to  me 
forever! — am  I — the  same  Margaret,  re-found  and 
recognised,  grown  repulsive?  Oh  God!  What  a 
bitter  answer  would  this  bo  to  my  prayers  for  your 
roturn  to  me ! 

"  I  will  trust  in  Him  whose  benign  goodness 
smiles  upon  fidelity  in  love.  I  will  piepare  a  fitter 
meeting  for  two  who  parted  as  lovers.  You  shall 
not  see  me  again  in  the  house  of  a  stranger  and  in 
a  mourning  attire.  When  this  letter  is  written  I 
will  depart  at  once  for  the  scone  of  our  love.  I 
hear  my  horses  already  in  the  coutt-yard,  and 
whilo  you  read  this  I  am  speeding  swiftly  home. 
Tho  bridal  dress  you  were  secretly  shown  the  day 
before  death  came  between  us,  is  still  freshly  kept. 
The  room  where  we  sat — thebowers  by  the  stream 
— the  walks  where  we  projected  eur  sweet  pro- 
mise of  a  future — they  shall  all  be  mado  ready. 
They  shall  be  as  they  were!     And  I — oh  Rodolph, 
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I  shall  be  the  same  !  My  heart  has  not  grown  old, 
Rodolph!  Believe  me,  I  am  unchanged  in  soul! 
And  I  will  strive  to  be — I  will  strive  to  look — God 
holp  me  to  look  and  be — as  of  yore! 

"Farewell  now!  I  leave  horses  and  servants  to 
wait  on  you  till  I  send  to  bring  you  to  me.  Alas, 
for  any  delay  !  but  we  will  pass  this  life  and  all 
other  time  together.  We  have  seen  that  a  vow  of 
eternal  union  may  be  kept — that  death  cannot  di- 
vide those  who  will  to  love  forever  !  Farewell  now  ! 

Margaret." 

Circumstances  compelled  me  to  read  this  letter 
with  but  one  feeling,  exquisite  pain  !  Love  lasts 
till  death,  but  it  is  moitul!  Tho  affections,  how- 
ever intense  and  faithful,  (I  now  knew,)  aro  part 
of  the,  perishable  roil,  forgotten  in  the  gruvo.  With 
tho  memory  of  this  lovo  «f  another  life,  haunting 
me  through  my  youth,  nnd  koeping  its  vow  of  visi- 
tation, I  h.vl  given  the  whole  heart  of  iny  second 
youth  to  another.  Affianced  to  her,  waited  fur  by 
her,  boui.d  to  hor  by  vows  which  death  had  nnt  di- 
vided, I  bad  but  0110  course  to  pursue.  IlcftGratz 
in  nn  hour,  never  to  return. 

A  few  ilnys  since  I  wns  walking  alono  ia  tho 
crowdod  thoroughfare  of  tho  city  tvhoro  I  live. — 
Suddenly  my  senso  of  pretence  there  fell  off'  me. 
I  walked  on,  but  my  inward  si^jlit  absorbed  all  my 
consciousness.  A  room  which  wus  familiar  to  mo 
shut  mo  in,  nnd  u  bed  hung  in  mourning  became 
apparent.  In  another  instant  a  figure  laid  ant  in  a 
winding  sheet,  and  partially  covered  with  a  velvet 
pall,  grew  distinct  through  the  dimness,  and  in  tho 
low  luid  head  I  recognised,  what  a  presentiment 
had  already  betrayed  to  mo,  the  features  of  Mar- 
garet Baroness   R .     It  will  be   still  mon, lis 

liofore  I  can  see   tho  announcement  of  her  death. 
But  she  is  dead. 

fp.    2] 

OCT  The  W^cjt  Roxuury  Community,  (nine 
miles  from  Boston,)  having  enlarged  their  build- 
ings and  other  accommodations,  offer  to  receive 
and  educate  a  few  more  children  and  young  per- 
sons on  terms  not  dissimilar  from  the  higher  Aca- 
demical institutions  throughout  the  Country.  The 
peculiarities  of  Education  at  this  Seminary  are  so 
marked  that  we  are  induced  te  mention  some  of 
the  more  prominent  as  hints  to  Instructors  and 
themes  of  reflection  for  Parents  generally. 

In  the  first  place,  the  least  possible  restraint  is 
used  over  the  children  placed  there  for  Education, 
and  the  least  practicable  monifestation  of  Author- 
ity or  Superiority  made  on  'he  port  of  their  Teach- 
ers and  elders.  Tho  design  is  to  inculcate  ideas 
of.  Freedom,  Equality  and  Responsibility  in  tender 
years.  Every  child  is  made  to  feel  that  what  is 
elsewhere  enforced  by  Punishment  is  here  confi- 
dently expected  from  hit  Self-Respect,  Intelligence, 
Gratitudo  and  Love. 

Again  :  Childron,  especially  the  very  young,  aro 
not  rigidly  required  to  devote  so  many  hours  per 
day  to  the  st^dy  of  their  lessons,  but  every  effort  is 
made  to  awaken  their  interest  in  tho  acquisition 
of  Knowledge,  to  load  thorn  to  tolicil  instruction, 
and,  having  a  liberal  range  of  hours  and  fields  for 
exercise  and  recreation,  to  feel  no  constraint,  for- 
mality or  irksomeness  in  the  School-room,  but  to 
enjoy  the  lesson  as  much  as  the  holiday  intermis- 
sion. 

Thirdly  :  It  is  intended  that  the  whole  Intellec- 
tual nnd  Moral  being  of  the  pupils  shall  here  be 
developed  in  perfect  hnrmony  with  the  Physical; 
so  that  no  child  shall  be  occupied  with  the  techni- 
calities of  the  Latin  Grammar  before  it  has  learned 
the  meaning  of  an  English  sentence;  or  have  its 
head  filled  with  barren  termt  before  it  has  acquired 
any  Knowledge  of  the  thingi  which  they  signify. 

Such  are  some  of  the  peculiarities,  as  we  un- 
derstand them,  of  this  Experimental   Seminary. — 
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Should  ony  desire  lo  learn  farther  of  it,  they  will 
address  Geo.  Ripley,  Esq.  Principal,  Wost-Rox- 
bury,  Man, 

[p.    2] 
Mr.  Emerson's  Third  Lecture. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson,  on  Friday  evening,  read  bc- 
foro  a  moat  intelligent  audience  his  third  Discourse 
upon  New-England,  in  which  he  sought  to  namo 
some  of  tlio  different  facts  in  her  literary  and  scien- 
tific character,  reminding  us  thnt,  as  the  heart  in  a 
citixen  of  every  country,  and  as  strength  of  char- 
acter can  be  confined  to  no  territorial  limits,  the 
remarks  he  should  mako  would  bo  susceptihle  of 
a  wider  application  than  to  the  people  of  the  sec- 
tion which  ha  had  more  immediately  in  view.  Yet 
the  men  of  New-England  do  diflor  in  certain  im- 
portant particulars  from  thoso  of  other  districts  ; 
and  in  nono  more  than  this,  their  reliance  upon 
expedients — upon  a  settled  system.  They  contest 
the  field  '  by  inches:'  their  strength  is  that  of  a 
cautious  forecast,  a  judicious  arithmetic.  They 
thus  accomplish  groat  undertakings ;  they  build  a 
large  city,  but  it  is  by  an  aggregate  of  small  nets. 
When  the  men  of  the  North  and  thoso  of  the  South 
meet  each  other,  face  to  fnce,  this  contrast  is  very 
marked;  it  is  seen  in  its  breadth  at  Washington 
where  they  meet  each  other  full  grown.  The 
man  of  the  South  acts  for  the  moment ;  he  accom- 
plishes his  undertakings  by  personal  address,  by  a 
vigorous  blow.  The  man  of  the  North  lives  for  a 
year ;  he  relies  upou  the  whole  apparatus  of  means 
within  his  reach,  and  ho  is  only  half  himself  when 
he  umlet  takes  any  thing  from  his  personal  strength. 
The  results  coirespond.  The  Southern  man  is 
naughty,  headstrong,  unscrupulous,  wilful ;  ho  will 
have  his  way,  and  he  does  have  it.  The  man  of 
the  North  thinks  the  matter  over  and  takes  into 
deliberate  consideration,  the  thousand  obstacles 
in  his  way,  and  thus  he  arranges  his  behaviour. — 
The  North  always  has  the  advantage  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  ;  the  South  always  has  it  to-day. 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  taste  of  our  people 
for  Eloquence.  This  has  been  often  remarked, 
and  many  things  in  New-England  offer  it  oppor- 
tunities for  developernent.  Faneuil  Hah  is  a 
good  school;  though  much  of  the  speaking  there 
is  slovenly  and  bad.  The  mass  who  listen  pre- 
dominate; and  if  the  Speaker  bo  dull  they  feel 
how  uneasily  and  uncomfortably  they  are  situated  ; 
they  find  themselves  pinched  and  elbowed,  and 
they  crente  a  tumult  and  drown  the  Speaker's 
voice  so  that,  'spite  of  entreaties,  ho  is  forced  to 
stop.  Buttho  chosen  man  rises,  and  every  ohc  is 
at  his  ease.  Ho  speaks  the  word  that  each  knows, 
and  on  his  lips  they  all  hang.  And  at  euch  pause 
goes  up  their  united  shout,    echoing   his   thought, 

the  grandest  sound  in  nature.  Let  the  dull  man 
riso  again,  and  thoy  are  sadly  crowded  and  uncom- 
fortnblo. 

Now  England  is  faithfully  represented  by  her 
eloquence.  Tho  Orator  must  bo  a  man  of  good 
sense — having  an  eye  to  facts,  to  scones  and  olijc  eta 
of  naturo  sparingly,  but  to  business  chiefly,  dealing 
not  at  nil  in  flowers  and  stormy  appeals  to  passion; 
but  trusting  himself  to  the  plain  truth.  Ho  must 
carry  his  point  against  ids  adversary  by  taking 
higher  ground  than  ho ;  he  must  havo  the  strongest 
intellect  applied  to  business.  He  must  havo.no 
tricks,  but  as  ttie  orations  of  Demosthenes  were 
said  to  bo  '  soldiers'  so  must  tho  speeches  of  tho 
Yankee  be  '  men  of  business.'  A  new  field  of  elo- 
quence has,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
been  opened, in  the  Lyceum,  fast  extending  in  every 
direction.  It  held  its  origin  in  New  England  and 
merits  attention  as  a  grand  and  distinct  fact.  It 
was  started  by  agentleman  who  read  a  series  of  lit- 
erary lectures  in  Boston  ;  and  as  he  has  long  since 
passed  into  new  employments  the  influence  he  ex- 
erted belongs  to  the  past.  In  the  power  exerted 
over  the  young  to  whom  he  6poke  he  was  almost 
comparable  to   Pericles   of  Athens.     Remarkable 
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for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  with  a  classic  stjle 
and  grace,  with  matblo  lips  and  a  voice  of  most 
musical  tones,  though  slightly  nasal,  the  words  that 
he  spoke  moved  all  tho  people  of  Nvw  England. 
With  a  talent  for  collecting  facts,  ho  breught 
tln-m  all  to  tho  topic  upon  which  ho  spoko.  He 
had  a  good  deal  of  learning,  and  it  was  all  availa- 
ble at  the  moment ;  and  so  readily  and  so  power- 
fully did  he  bring  all  history  nnd  learning  to  his  usu, 
so  remarkably  appropriate  were  his  quotations, 
and  such  the  grace  and  beauty  which  ho  threw 
over  all  ho  touched,  that  learning  at  once  took  the 
highest  place,  and  all  who  heard  him  felt  the 
beauty  and  the  dignity  of  tho  man,  nnd  the  coats- 
ost  among  them  felt  tho  pinfoundest  admiration 
for  the  manner,  after  they  had  discovered  that  the 
matter  was  not  for  them.  In  tho  pulpit,  (for  then 
he  likewiso  preached)  ho  mnde  amends  for  his  dis- 
play of  learning,  and  gave  tho  reins  to  hid  most  af- 
fluent fancy.  Ho  read  from  Milton  and  seemed  to 
give  as  much  beauty  as  he  borrowed.  His  success 
was  the  triumph  of  Rhetoric.  It  was  not  even 
then  contonded  that  he  brought  any  new  truths  to 
light :  but  his  s'yle  and  manner  were  the  seciet  of 
his  power.  There  was  that  finish  about  him  that 
there  is  in  women.  I!y  a  Series  of  Lectin  es  which 
he  delivered  during  two  winters,  ho  made  tho  be- 
ginning of  what  is  becoming  a  National  Instil ui ion 
The  evening  lecture  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a 
social  meeting  for  both  sexes;  it  gives  new  topics 
for  conversiitiun,  and  by  furnishing  a  pleading  roc- 
reotion  to  the  young,  it  is  fast  taking  tho  place  of 
the  theatre  and  ball-room. 

Into  this  Avid  we  see  entering  the  greatest  men 
of  tho  country,  led  by  an  instinct  of  its  importance. 
This  is  a.  new  and  capacious  field  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  eloquence  It  surely  is  not  in  the  Senute 
or  in  Count,,  where  external  relations  alone  are 
spoken  of,  that  Eloquence  mnv  reach  its  highest 
ground  ;  but  in  Philosophy  and  Poetry  and  in  lh* 
wholo  wide  range  to  which  the  Lecture  opens  tho 
way.  T  look  upon  the  Lecture-  Koom  as  lb-  -run 
Church  and  College  of  the  coming  time,  as  the 
home  of  a  richer  eloquence  than  Faneuil  Hall  or 
the  Capitol  ever  knew.  Hero  is  all  that  the  ora- 
tor can  ask — a  convertible  oudience,  willing  to  lis- 
ten to  reason  and  love.  There  is  no  topic  which 
may  not  here  be  treated.  Every  thing  is  here  ad- 
missible— Philosophy,  Poetry,  Wit,  Satire,  Ven- 
triloquism almost;  all  personul  and  locul  topics — 
mav  he  permitted,  and  embodied  in  a  single  speech. 
Every  note  may  here  be  heard,  from  the  explosion 
of  a  cannon  to  tho  tinkle  of  a  guitar.  The  field  is 
unlimited,  and  it  will  sojn  draw  the  best  powers 
of  the  country  into  it. 

It  makes  the  chairs  of  Professors  dull  and  life- 
less :  there  nre  no  arrows  there,  no  axes,  no  lovinr, 
no  enchantment.  All  is  laid  out  according  to  a 
system  ;  but  here  it  is  not  so.  All  is  bounJIess 
and  without  limitation.  Tho  American  orator 
may  here  lay  himself  out  wholly,  free,  unsliackled, 
large,  enormous.     I  know   not   why  this  may  not 

have  all  the  capabilities  of  music;  and  as  each 
nation  has  its  favorite  instrument,  as  the  Spaniard 
has  his  guitar,  the  Scat  his  pihioch,  the  Italian 
his  viol,  and  the  men  of  the  fast  their  cymbals 
and  gong,  so  shall  the  reasoning,  fact-loving, 
moral  American  find  his  in  this  new  field  open  to 
discussion  and  debate.  The  country  will  so  give 
hospitality  and  a  hearing  to  men  of  thought,  and 
here  shall  the  man  ->f  new  ideas,  the  lover  of 
beauty,  find  a  ready  <>ar  into  which  he  may  pour 
the  secrets  his  Muse  has  whispered  in  his  walks. 
But  if  from  hence  is  to  spring  the  hellebore  that 
shall  cure  our  insanity,  it  is  net  yet  a  feature  of 
l  lie  times.  The  to<i  obvious  tendency  of  the  popu- 
lar mind  is  w  rely  upon  means  which  the  under- 
standing h«s  framed  for  the  guidance  of  man,  not 
upon  tho  simplest  olliirt  of  roan  himself.  There  is 
a  relian'O  upon  the  cannon  nnd  not  upon  the  heart 
of  tho  soldier,  upon  the  law,  not  the  rectitude  of 
the  rtlhvn,  upon  expedients,  not  principles.  In 
the  French  Revolution  it  was  believed  that  if 
Kingship  woro  destroyed  there  would  ho  no  more 
Poverty.  Hut  Poverty  nntl  Wantstillstnnd  as  strong 
and   tenible  as  before.     So  we  aro  putting  faith  in 
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Democracy,  in  Universal  Suffrage,  in  the  Will  of  a 
Majority.  A  tone  time  wo  look  to  ttie  discovery  of  I  he 
Credit  System  as  tho  fountain  of  Hope  The  value 
of  our  farms  rises,  nnd  every  thing  rises  with  it. 
But  soon  adversity  buries  us  all  beneath  the  ruin. 
Cracks  begin  lo  ho  felt  in  the  walls  within  whish 
we  huve  dwelt  so  pleasantly,  and  soon  the  whole 
fulls  headlong  to  tho  Kurlb.  Then  others,  just  at 
wisely,  would  destroy   It  and  trast  lo  bullioa  and 

specie,  as  if  these  weio  not  also  means  like  tho 
oilier.  Never  in  these  are  we.  to  look  (or  salva- 
tion, but  only  in  life  itself.  Again,  all  ure  resting 
in  the  discovery  of  new  arts,  in  improvements  in 
stenm,  in  inventions  of  all  descriptions,  in  Photo- 
genic ejrawings,  in  India  rubber  cloth*,  in 
lamps  which  mukn  no  shadow,  and  stoves  which 
burn  no  furl,  in  clocks  which  aro  wound  up  by 
the  tides,  in  swifter  steamboats,  in  life-preserv- 
ers, and  diving-hells.  We  look  wiih  impatirnce 
for  some  improved  mode  of  conveyance  ;  we 
are  impatient  of  the  slow  rate  Rt  which  wo 
travel.  Twenty-fivo  miles  an  hour  has  come  to  bo 
creeping.  Men  must  be  conducted  by  some  gal- 
vanic process;  they  must  in  some  way  compete 
with  lightning.  Large  quills  must  be  invented 
through  which  they  may  be  propelled  over  tho 
oceun;  or  they  will  cross  by  submarine  syphons. 
Tunnels  must  he  made  beneath  tho  sea,  that  they 
may  go  dry  shod;  and  to  avoid  submarine  volca- 
noes, '  strenuous  measures  '  must  bo  adopted.  It 
is  reckoned  disgraceful  that  eai  tliquukes  should  bo 
allowed  to  explode,  and  destroy  life  and  injure  the 
Customs  Wo  must  have  on  Artesian  well  con- 
structed, some  five  hundred  miles  wide  at  it* 
mouth  n-id  three  thousand  deep,  that  ihus  the  mc- 
pliitic  vapors  may  have  qilict  vent,  and  be  turned 
to  some  account  by  the  Gas  Compar.ii  s 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  our  wajs  of  thinking 
nnd  acting.  Our  hurry  and  impaiierce  lead  us  to 
seek  short  icays  in  science,  and  in  religion.  Tho 
race  of  Scholars,  of  profound,  patient  thinkers, 
will  soon  end.  The  people  are  becoming  insatia- 
ble readers  of  newspapers — acres  of  which  they 
yearly  peruse.  The  devotion  of  our  people  to 
Phrenology  is  a  curious  fact.  I  cannot  attribute  it 
wholly  to  tho  disceivability  of  our  people  ;  but  tho 
system  was  in  its  origin  a  good  and  noble  one. — 
Had  it  confined  itself  to  an  accumulation 
of  facts,  it  would  have  been  a  good  hint.— 
But  now  its  speedy  ascent  to  the  place  of 
science  is  only  a  symptom  of  the  times. — 
It  seems  as  if  Phrenology  was  specially  cre- 
ated for  the  American  people,  with  its 
rash  classifications  and  shallow  pretensions.  It 
pretends  to  huve  removed  all  mystery  and  to  have 
laid  open  the  whole  soul  to  the  fingers.  Genius  it 
finds  to  be  an  inflammation  of  the  brsin  and  con- 
science an  irritability  of  the  liver!  Yet  Phrenolo- 
gy is  mfldest  in  its  pretensions  compared  wi<h 
Mesmerism.  Ignorant  of  the  processes  of  nature 
and  of  spirit  they  seek  by  a  new  power  to  raise 
man  to  another  slate.  The  most  perverse  and  stu- 
pid man  onco  put  asleep  shall  be  un  angel  and  make 

himself  the  Paul  Pry  of  the  universe.  And  thus 
men  seek  to  outwit  nature  !  With  unwashed  hands- 
and  impure  hearts  tkey  thu9  hopo  to  find  hor  se- 
crets! Like  vEsop's  dog  they  forever  grasp  at  the 
shadow  of  their  bone.  Magicians  and  Somnam- 
bulists, they  profess  to  see  with  their  elbows,  and 
to  enter  heaven  nnd  hell,  and  dodge  the  laws  and 
facts,  the  graces  and  tho  virtues,  i.nd  seek  te.  grasp 
tho  powrrs  of  life  by  their  fool's  tricks  !  Tho  god» 
must  I  a  1 1  -  h  heartily  nt  nil  this  !  That  there  may  be 
oveiflowings  of  nature,  some  strange  occurences 
to  give  ground  for  all  these  things,  is  most  likely  ; 
but  when  they  thus  make  theso  the  laws  of  nature^ 
th-"y  show  their  want  of  sense.  By  the  Lake  Win-> 
nepiscoge  a  man  who  has  lo-tt  his  feet,  has  learned  to 
walk  upon  his  thumbs  ;  all  New  Hampshire,  there- 
fore, walks  upon  its  thumbs  and  it  would  require  a 
man  of  genius  to  prove  to  them  that  their  feet  were 
made  to  walk  with. 

All  these  facts  indicate  disease.  These  things 
are  pursued  on  low  principles;  they  ojx-n  the  door 
to  all  the  old  stoiies  of  traveling  cloaks  and  iuvisi- 
ble  caps,  and  satisfy  men  with  the  senses.     But  as- 
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no  man  ever  got  a  cent's  worth  without  paying  for 
it  in  some  form,  the  cent,  go  all  these  prodigious- 
promises  end  in  very  small  and  smoky  perform- 
ances. They  are  only  sjmptoms  of  disease.  The- 
Repose  of  a  Man  i»  not  in  New-England,  nor  in 
America.  The  whole  people  are  di  scon  tented  with 
the  tardy  growth  which  satit-fies  other  nations; 
they  must  rush  on  at  once  or  they  aie  disquieted. 
Books  ore  changing  into  newspapers.  Our  re- 
fnnoiers,  instead  of  being  the  strong,  loving,  attach- 
ing men  lhat  they  should  be,  ore  mere  empty  talk- 
ers Wo  have  no  George  Washington,  no  Duke  of 
Wellington,  no  Milton  and  no  Bent  ley;  but  Mu- 
rals and  Wallers,  a  slight  and  ephemeral  ihco. 

When  we  read  any  grent  Auihor,  ns  I'lnio,  tr 
ihe  productions  of  the  great  minds  of  Klizuheth'if 
time,  wo  are  astonished  at  their  massive  strength 
und  at  the  deep,  strong  curient  <if  life  that  is  in 
them.  But  our  pooplo  aro  slight  and  variable. 
They  are  ensily  elaied,  and  thoreforo  hs  easily  lic- 
pressrd.  They  follow  surer**,  nut  skill,  und  thus 
ofientimes  young  men  at  tinny,  heeauxi  thoy  have 
not  succeeded,  lose  nllheart  and  despair.  I  Ins  tear 
of  failure  has  been  noticed  us  characteristic  of  us. 
[l  is  not  percoivrd  that  wo  can  never  hnvo  heioeg 
until  we  learn  that  it  is  impossible  to  fail,  since 
fuilure  is  the  only  ground  of  success.  A  man's  suc- 
cess is  in  fact  made  up  of  failures.  In  horseman- 
ship, not  the  man  who  never  falls,  is  the  best  rider, 
but  he  who  rides  to  the  goal — no  matter  how  many 
falls  he  gels.  His  business  is  to  rirfe.not  to  Teinain 
firm.  So  iho  more  failures  a  true  man  has  the 
faster  will  he  get  on.  It  is  evident  that  this  terror  of 
failure,  this  continual  asking  leave  Co  live,  springs 
from  our  looking  upon  the  opinion  of  oilier*  as  the 
measue  of  character,  whereas  all  depends  upon 
ourselves.  The  noble  Phocion  said  that  he  w«» 
nfraid  of  applause;  for  the  true  mxn  fi-els  that  ho 
has  another  office  than  to  tickle  and  to  filter:  ho 
has  to  bite  and  slab,  to  strike  faUehood  and  bring 
down  enncet  and  pride. 

Histoiy  is  full  of  tribute*  to  the  asrendency  of 
personal  qualities.  H«  is  the  I  ero  who  conquers) 
alone.  Cu?sar,  »ken  taken  by  Corsairs,  told  them 
stories,  and  assumed  the  bearing  of  their  masier, 
and  threatened  to  crucify  them  if  ihey  harmed  him  1 
and  so  he  became  their  ruler  and  the  luler  «<f  tho 
world.  Men  of  strong  will  constitute  the  centre 
of  society,  and  this  virtue  does  the  wurk  of  the> 
world. 

These  remark*  have  some  value  as  counteracting 
the  tendency  to  commercial  feeling  in  thi*  country, 
to  the  excessive  socialism  of  the  people.  It  is  bu. 
a  gloomy  picture  that  we  offer  to  other  nations  ; 
and  a  most  intelligent  and  observing  foreigner  says 
that  in  no  other  country  has  he  ever  seen  s«  little 
true  independence  of  opinion  and  freedom  pf  dis- 
cus.ion  as  in  America.  The  ruling  power  hero 
must  not  be  made  light  of;  it  becomes  indignant 
«t  a  sarcastic  joke,  if  there  be  in  it  any  ground  of 
nuih.  You  must  always  exalt  it ;  from  high  and 
lew  it  demaods  encomium.  Many  among  us  feel 
the  force  nf  this,  and  accordingly,  when  foreigners 
Come  among  us,  they  pour   secrets   concerning   it 

into  their  ears  which  they  would  not  speak  to  their 
fellow  citizens. 

Is  not  this  tragic  so  far  as  it  is  true?  That  a 
country  which  offers  a  home  to  the  nations  should 
itself  be  a  nation  of  dwarfs  !  that  among  so  many 
democrats  there  should  be  never  a  man!  that 
where  liberty  rules  there  should  be  tuck  a  despica- 
ble, skipping  expediency,  such  a  base,  ducking 
servicu  to  the  public  opinion.  Foreigner*  think 
that  the  only  remedy  for  all  this  must  be  found  in- 
the  infliianco  of  a  class  of  gentlemen,  a  rla-s  not 
yet  furrwd.  T<j  many  the  term  expresses  merely 
i lie  outaide  of  men  ;  a  gnce  in  manner  or  address.  . 
But  it  reaches  farther  down  than  this;  it  makes 
h.inor  only  another  name  for  sanclity  and  its  high- 
est glory  i*  trust  in  God.  Our  people  must  learn 
the  buauty  and  lienor  of  persistency.  They  must 
be  revived  from  tho  margin  of  tho-o  holy  wella 
from  which  our  fathers  drew  life  and  enthusiasm, 
the  fouutaia  of  the  moral  sentiments. 
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Wo  huvo  sought  to  give  above  merely  a  sketrli 
which  might  indicate  tho  viin  of  thought  which 
marked  this  Lecture,  which  wo*  received  with 
deep  admiration  by  lUe  audience.  The  next  in  tho 
oourse  will  bo  rend  on  Monday  evening.  It*  sub- 
ject is  thu  Recent  Spiritual  movements  in  New- 
England. 
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N.Y.    Weekly    Tribune, 
2-25-43,    p.    2. 
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Mr.  Emerson's  last  Lreture. 

The  closing  Lecture  of  the  Course  before  tke 
Mercantile  Library  Association  was  delivered  en 
Tuesday  evening  by  R.  W.  Emxrion,  upon  "  Poli- 
tics." He  made  some  remaiks  first  concerning 
the  character  of  Law  a*  it  now  exists  the  views 
of  a  State  which  are  generally  enter:  lined,  and 
then  spoke  of  Politics  as  they  would  be  if  men 
were  what  they  should  be  instead  of  what  •'  y 
are.  The  protection  of  Persons  and  that  of  Pro- 
perty he  mentioned  as  evidently  the  objects  of 
government  as  it  aow  exist*.  With  regatd  to  the 
first,  it  is  easily  seen  that  all  men  have  equal  rights ; 
with  respect  to  the  last,  their  rights  are  aa  clearly 
unequal.  The  first  therefore  demands  a  democra- 
cy, where  all  persons  may  have  equal  power;  tho 
last  as  clearly  requires  that  the  power  shall  bo  dis- 
tributed according  to  tho  property.  This  principle 
it  is  found  difficult  to  embody  in  practice,  since 
person*  and  property  aie  mingled;  as  a  shift 
therefore  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  that  the 
man  who  has  property  shall  have  more  elective 
rights  than  others.  This  principle,  however,  is 
beginning  to  bo  distrusted  ;  the  belief  Is  becoming 
prevalent  that  the  culture  of  men  is  the  true  aim 
of  a  State  and  that  property  will  protect  and  regu- 
late Itself. 


Thoughtful  minds,  Mr,  Emerson  said,  find  the 
most  satisfactory  reliance  In  the  natural  guards 
of  property— which  will,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  protected.  The  farmer  will  not  plant  unless- 
the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  he  can  like- 
wise harvest;  all  persons  and  all  property  have  a 
power  of  their  own,  just  as  truly  as  all  matter 
has  attraction ;  and  it  will  just  as  surely  be  felt 
in  all  the  arrangements  of  Society.  Laws  may 
do  or  ssy  what  tbey  will ;  money  will  still  have 
power:  and  though  the  State  should  enact  that 
men  who  have  property  shall  not  vote,  still  the 
property  of  that  State  will  write  all  needed  statutes 
for  its  own  protection. 

Mr.  Emerson  said  he  thought  very  modestly  of 
all  our  existing  political  institutions,  and  still 
more  modestly  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  or 
have  Ueen  administered.  The  State  is  always  en- 
tirely dependent  for  its  character  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  live  in  it :  it  is  always  the  best 
which  the  existing  morals  of  the  people  will  allow. 
It  is  thus  conditional,  and  has  nothing  in  it  of  ab- 
solute worth.  Good  men,  he  said,  must  not  obey 
the  laws  too  well.  They  will  have  faith  in  the 
beautiful  necessity  which  shines  through  all  laws; 
in  lhat  human  nature  which  writes  itself  as  truly 
in  all  statutes  as  it  does  in  statues  or  in  songs. 
Government  is  thus  always  a  Theocracy.  The 
idea  at  which  all  aim  is  to  obey  the  Will  of  the 
Wise  Man;  and  since  the  Wise  Man  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Nature,  men  seek  to  reach  as  nearly  to 
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it  as  thuy  may  by  contrivances,  tuoti  at  Democra- 
cies, Republics,  Aristocracies  or  Monarchies — 
These  are  all  form*  through  which  shines  one 
aim — namely,  the  effort  to  obey  the  beat  will.  The 
growth  of  ihe  individual  should  be  the  purpose  of 
the  Statu;  to  educate  the  Wise  Man  tho  State 
exists  ;  and  when  he  appears  the  State  will  expirv, 
fur  the  power  of  hia  character  will  aupply  the 
place  of  Law. 

The  influence  of  character  as  a  ruling  power  as 
yet  is  in  its  infancy  ;  yet  it  is  never  absolutely 
nothing.  And  all  the  strife  and  struggle  tor  opin- 
ion and  for  wealth  indicate  the  feeling  that  the 
power  of  character  is  the  only  rightful  force. — 
These  are  nought  as  an  apology  fur  the  lack  of 
that:  as  shows  whereby  to  cheat  those  we  meet. 
But  they  will  never  satisfy  ourselves  ;  and  it  ii 
only  because  we  feel  that  we  have  not  mora]  worth 
that  we  would  ever  strive  for  rank  or  great  pos- 
sessions. If  a  man  had  the  pewer  to  make  all 
areuud  romantic  and  beautiful  he  would  never 
reach  afier  aught  so  remote  and  poor  as  politics. 

Mr.  Emerson  said  that  the  progress  of  nations 
for  the  last  years  has  been  towards  the  recognition 
of  the  power  of  individual  character:  towards  the 
perception  that  no  code  is  so  efficient,  none  so  safe, 
as  the  code  of  each  man's  constitution ;  and  the 
day,  he  said,  would  come  when  the  government 
will  cease  to  be  sought  after  by  gentlemen,  since 
all  its  functions  will  be  despatched  by  a  few  clerks. 
Ono  Indication  of  the  tendency  towards  thia  he 
found  in  the  more  general  recognitioa  of  the  highest 
rights  of  maa — not  alone  his  right  to  be  protected 
In  his  person  and  his  property,  but  his  right  te  be 
loved,  to  be  trusted,  to  be  revered.  The  pewer  of 
love  as  the  basis  of  a  State  has  never  boon  tried, 
as  It  will  be  la  tho  tlmo  to  come.  But  no  foar 
uoed  be  felt  that  cuiifusien  will  ensue ;  far  it  is  a 
law  of  nature  that  there  will  always  »-e  a  govern- 
ment of  force  while  men  are  seliih.  Trade  la  an 
advance  on  war;  and  a  republic  Is  better  ihan  a 
monarchy;  but  compared  with  tke  highest  rights 
of  the  citizen  all  our  political  institutions  arc  poor 
and  degrading. 

Men  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  the  dilute 
of  force  ii  the  education  of  the  people  to  do 
without  it.  The  feeling  that  deems  tho  vices  of 
men  organic  is  a  falsehood  of  our  own  hearts. 
Trust  men  and  they  will  bo  tree  ;  love  them  and 
we  may  do  with  them  what  we  will.  If  the  belief 
pf  good  men  in  the  progress  of  Society  and  the  race 
be  true,  then  will  the  religion  of  the  next  century 
bo  the  recognition  of  this  holy  influence  of  individ- 
ual character,  which  sholl  one  day  govern  the 
world.  Then  will  no  man  aspire  to  any  office  he 
has  net  served  up  to,  nor  reach  at  aught  which 
does  not  gravitate  to  him.  The  machinery  of  force 
and  compulsion  upon  which  wo  now  rely  will  then 
eb  left  behind  as  the  hobbies  and  go-carts  of  our 
yeuth. 

These  were  some  of  the  principal  points,  en- 
forced with  all  the  beauty  and  eloquence  of  his 
thought  and  style,  which  Mr.  Emerson  advanced 
in  his  last  lecture  in  this  city  this  season.  His 
audience  has  increased  at  each  successive  evening 
during  the  entire  series;  his  lectures  have  been 
heard  with  the  deepest  attention  and  evident  de- 
light, and  we  are  stiro  that  ho  leaves  behind  a 
wider  circle  of  admiring  friends  than  he  found 
when  be  commenced  his  course. 

N.Y.    Weekly   Tribune. 
4-15-43. 
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REVIEW. 

THK    DIAL,   No.  XII.  April   t,  IHI3.    notion  :    E.  I>.  IVa- 
boilj-.    New- York  .  C.  fe.  Francis  8t  Co. 

The  new  number  of  The  Dial  opens  with  a 
long  anil  deeply  appreciating  article  on  tho  Wri- 
tings of  A.  Bronsom  Ai.cott,  by  his  l>oeom  friend 
-Ciiarlks  Lane,  a  philanthropic  and  truthful,  hut 
in  the  world's  eye  (and  ours)  visionary  man,  who 
recently  abandoned  his  native  England  that  he 
might  hreatho  freer  and  livo  more  ho]>cfully  in 
our  unshackled  nnd  usually,  when  unsympathis- 
ing,  indifferent  and  Uiub  tolerant  America.  Wo 
havo  not  room  for  any  synopsis  of  this  earnest  and 
forciblo  defence  of  Mr.  Alcott'B  aims  and  methods 
as  a  teacher ;  but  wo  must  moke  ono  noblo  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Lane's  introductory  rebuke  to  the 
popular  levity  and  buffoonery  displayed  in  can- 
caturing  and  ridiculing  Mr.  Alcott  because  somo 
■of  his  sentences  arc  not  as  perspicuous  as  nursery 
rhymes  to  those  wholly  unacquainted  with  his 
manner  and  subjects.    Mr.  Lane  justly  says  : 

'  All  the  sayings  of  Genius  arc  oracular;  all 
tho  actions  of  Originality  arc  inspired.  The  des- 
tiny of  the  genuinely  inspired  soul  is  nlways  to 
be  doubted,  or  despised,  or  persecuted  in  its  own 
day  and  nation.  Not  bom  for  years  or  localities 
only,  but  for  all  times  and  places,  it  must  await  as 
wide  a  welcome.  We  sco  that  this  skepticism, 
or  unfriendliness,  is  necessarily  manifested  by  the 
Tery  law  of  originality  itself;  and  just  in  a  do- 
grec  coequal  to  the  extent  or  depth  of  the  origin- 
ality. The  greatest,  the  divineBt  genius  is  perse- 
cuted to  death,  even  unto  ignominious  death  ;  a 
moderate  degree  of  inspiration  is  merely  hunted 
through  the  world  ;  a  lighter  share  of  originality 
is  allowed  to  waste  itself  in  neglected  poverty  and 
Boul-chiiling  solitude.  For  it  is  not,  we  surmise, 
always  true  that  the  measure  of  the  world's  ac- 
ceptance of  genius  is  the  index  to  the  profundity 
of  that  generic  love.  Had  it  been  so,  the  world 
cro  now  would  have  been  in  a  more  loveful  posi. 
tion  than  self-confessedly  it  is.  Loveful  utteran- 
ces  in  tho  deepest  tone,  loveful  actions  in  the  gen- 
tlest manner,  have  been  spoken  and  enacted  in 
,thc  world's  theatre,  and  the  records  of  them  still 
remain,  kindly  appealing  to  humanity  for  a  re- 
eponse.  Yet  it  comes  not.  Or,  at  the  utmost,  as 
in  tho  mimic  theatre,  the  spectators  vehemently 
applaud  each  virtuous  representation  as  it  passes 
before  their  eyes,  but  as  instantly  forget  it.  Influ- 
ences pass  over  humanity  as  the  wind  over  the 
young  trcos;  but  tho  evanescent  air  is  not  tho 
abiding  sap.  Manifestations  of  genius  havo  not 
generally  induced  men  to  seek  a  closer  union  with 
the  genetic  power.  Wo  lack  even  imitntivo 
amendment. 

'  Scarcely,  therefore,  can  it  be  granted  that  the 
want  of  success,  which  so  frequently  character- 
izes  the  career  of  genius,  is  attributable  either  to 
any  deficiency  of  love  or  wunt  of  exponential 
ability  on  its  side.  Something — nay,  much— ac. 
prndH  on  the  construction  of  the  receptive  vessel. 
The  finest  wine  must  be  inevitably  spilt,  if  poured 
upon  a  solid  marble  sphere  ;  not  even  nectar  itself 
could  be  retained  in  a  sieve  ;  and  let  us  recollect 
that  genius  is  ever  too  ready  to  pour  forth  its  of- 
ferings, to  consider  critically  the  state  or  nature 
of  the  receiving  mind.  The  mind  supposed  to  be 
recipient  will  be  found  not  seldom  to  be  repcllant, 
and  even  when  frankly  disposed  to  receive,  often 
finds  the  task  too  difficult  at  once  to  comprehend 
that  which  emanates  from  the  progressed  being. 
The  sun  steadily  shines  on,  though  by  its  beams 
the  swamp  exhales  miasma  as  the  peach  dclicious- 
\j  ripens.' 

.  '  Canova  '  is  the  theme  of  the  next  article,  (a 
translation,)  consisting  mainly  of  remarkable  say- 
ings of  the  great  sculptor,  while  conversing  with 
a  sympathizing  friend,  Missiririi.  Canova  here 
appears  as  a  man  of  strong,  manly,  penetrating 
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sense,  deep  admiration  for  »nd  inflexible  devotion 
to  his  art,  hut  not  a  genius  His  observations 
have  great  practical  valuo  foi  artists,  but  less  for 
tho  mass  of  men.  The  following  excerpt  wc 
would  earnestly  press  upon  the  attention  of  our 
own  aspiring  youth,  and  commend  its  moral  to 
tho  masters  of  our  Colleges,  Medical  Schools, 
Law  and  Theological  Seminaries  : 

•  Even  because  Canova  had  so  at  heart  tho  in 
tcrcsts  of  tho  arts,  it  gfioved  him  to  eco  such  a 
multitude  of  young  men  devoting  themaerves  to 
thia  aorvico ;  for,  lie  said,  they  connot,  for  tho 
most  part,  fail  to  be  poor  and  unhappy.  Italy 
and  tho  world  arc  filled  to  satiety  with  works  of 
art,  and  what  employment  enn  all  these  disciples 
find  ?— But  the  worst  is  that  they  will  foster 
brute  mediorritv  ;  for  excellence  was  never  the 
portion  of  many,  nnd  through  excellence  alone 
can  any  good  be  effected.  The  academics  should 
accept  all  to  try  the  capacity  of  each,  but  when 
they  have  ascertained  that  a  pupil  has  no  extraor- 
dinary power  for  art,  then  dismiss  him,  that  he 
may,  as  a  citizen,  apply  himself  to  some  useful 
calling;  for  I  fear  that  this  multitude  who  arc  not 
fit  for  tho  upward  path  will  drag  down  with  them 
those  who  arc  better,  and  where  they  have  begun 
to  do  ill,  will  run  into  every  folly  ;  for  the  arte, 
turned  into  tho  downward  direction,  find  no  stay, 
but  arc  Boon  precipitated  into  total  ruin.' 

Tlic  verse  of  this  number  is  not   surpassing, 
We  rather  like  these  lines  by  Thoreau  : 
HAZE. 
Woof  of  tho  sun,  ethereal  gauze, 
Woven  of  nature's  richest  stuffs, 
Visible  heat,  iiir-watcr,  and  dry  soa, 
Last  conquest  of  the  eye  ; 
Toil  of  the  day  displayed,  sun-dust, 
Aerial  surf  upon  tho  shores  of  earth, 
Ethereal  CBtuary,  frith  of  light, 
Breakers  of  air,  billows  of  heat, 
Fine  summer  spray  on  inland  seas  ; 
Bird  of  tho  sun,  transparent-winced, 
Owlet  of  noon,  soft-pinioned, 
From  heath  or  stubble  rising  without  song ; 
Establish  thy  serenity  o'er  the  fields,      t.' 
Possibly  these,  (by  C.  P.  Clinch,)  are  better  : 

■TO 

'  Planets  bear  thee  in  their  hands, 
Azure  skies  have  folded  o'er  thee  ; 
Thou  art  sung  by  angel  bands, 
And  the  deep,  cold,  throbbing  sea; 
Whispered  in  each  sighing  tree, 
In  each  meadow's  melody. 
Where  the  sprites  outwatch  the  moon, 
And  the  ghostly  night-breeze  swells, 
And  the  brook  prolongs  a  tune 
Through  the  slumbering  mcadowed  della — 
There  thou  wcaveet  unknown  spells 
To  the  ringing  fairy  bells. 
In  thy  folded  trance  there  hide 

Ceaseless  measures  of  content, 
And  thou  art  of  form  the  bride — 

Shapely  picture's  element.  c' 

Mr.  Thoreau  contributes  6ome  translations  from 
Anacreon,  which  would  be  excellent  but  for  the 
attempt  to  render  them  literal — an  attempt  which 
destroys  their  value  for  the  general  reader,  and 
renders  them  interesting  to  the  scholar  only.  The 
following  extract  from  tho  translator's  introduc- 
tion, however,  is  better  conceived  : 

'  We  know  of  no  studies  so  composing  as  those 
of  tho  classical  scholar.  When  we  have  sat  down 
to  them,  life  seems  as  still  and  serene  as  if  it  were 
very  far  off,  and  we  believe  it  is  not  habitually 
seen  from  any  common  platform  so  truly  and  un- 
cxaggcrnted  as  in  the  light  of  literature.  In  se- 
rene hours  wc  contemplate  tho  tour  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  with  more  pleasure  than  the 
traveler  docs  the  fairest  scenery  of  Greece  or  Italy. 
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Where  shall  wc  find  o  more  refined  society? — 
That  highway  down  from  Homer  nnd  Hcsiod  to 
Horace  and  Juvenal  if*  moro  nttractivo  than  tho 
Appian.  Reading  tho  classics,  or  conversing  with 
those  old  Greeks  and  Latins  in  their  surviving 
works,  is  liko  walking  nmid  the  stars  and  con- 
stcllations,  a  high  anil  by-way  screno  to  travel. 
Indeed,  tho  truo  scholar  will  he  not  a  little  of  an 
astrqnomcr  in  his  hahits.  Diffracting  cares  will 
not  bo  allowed  to  obstruct  tho  field  of  his  vision, 
for  tho  higher  regions  of  literature,  like  astronomy, 
aro  above  storm  and  darknoss.' 

Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke  contributes  a  Sketch  of 
George  Keats,  a  brother  of  tho  Poet,  who  died  re- 
cently while  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  midst 
of  an  active  business  career  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
Ho  was  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  a  most  worthy, 
intellectual^  loving  and  rightfully  beloved  man, 
greatly  respected  in  his  Western  home,  which  he 
had  chosen  in  early  manhood,  marrying  at  twenty- 
one  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  seeking  independence 
and  equality  on  the  banks  of  the  then  forest- 
shaded  Ohio.  His  strength  of  character  and 
kindness  of  heart  aro  fitly  commemorated  by  Mr. 
C.  preliminary  to  the  citation  of  some  criticisms 
on  Milton  by  the  Poet  Keats,  which  Mr.  C.  was 
permitted  to  copy  from  the  Western  brother's  copy 
of  '  Paradise  Lost.'  These  are  good,  but  not  ex- 
traordinary, and  aro  valuable  mainly  as  a  frag- 
mnt  of  the  mind  of  Keats  snatched  from  oblivion. 

There  arc  several  brief  articlcs,both  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  of  which  we  have  not  room  to  speak  ;  and 
that  on  '  Europe  and  European  Books,'  by  the 
Editor,  is  so  rich  that  we  pass  it  in  the  hope  that 
we  may  ere  long  bo  able  to  insert  it  entire.  Tho 
Literary  Notices  and  Foreign  Literary  Intelli- 
gence we  must  also  leave  untbuched  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

— The  Dial  concludes  with  this  number  its 
Third  Volume.  For  three  years  it  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  free-will  offerings  of  a  band  of  gen- 
erous spirits,  at  tho  head  of  which  stands  its 
Editor.  They  hnvo  labored  without  expectation 
of  pecuniary  recompense — urged  onward  by  a 
select  and  scattered  few,  whose  admiration  and. 
development  have  been  their  stimulus  and  reward. 
Wc  bclicvo  this  work,  restricted,  by  tho  world's 
indifference,  to  a  narrow  circle  of  uscfidncss,  has 
yet  effected  vast  good — that  it  has  imparted  a 
deeper  earnestness  to  ourpcriodioal  literature,  and 
awukened  many  to  a  consciousness  of  higher  ends 
p(  being  than  they  had  before  purRiied  or  recog- 
nized. Wo  do  hope  that  the  commencement  of  a 
New  Volume  will  be  signalized  by  a  liberal  in- 
crease of  its  subscription  ;  that  all  independent 
and  love-inspired  inquirers  after  vital  truth — all 
earnest  seekers  of  universal  good — will  extend  to 
it  their  effective  support.  Especially  should  the 
liberal  offer  of  the  publishers  to  furnish  full  sets  of 
the  three  issued  volumes  for  $5  in  all,  or  odd 
numbers  for  37J  cents  each,  be  eagerly  responded 
to.  The  number  of  copies  printed  was  necessa. 
rily  limited;  there  is  no  thought  of  ateprint;  and 
the  time  is  not  far  hence  when  a  library,  public  or 
private,  dcstituto  of  a  set  of  The  Dial,  will  be 
deemed  deficient  in  regard  to  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phases  of  American  Literature.  Let 
tho  proprietors  of  Libraries  which  have  not  yet 
secured  a  set  of  this  work  be  careful  to  do  so 
promptly,  or  they  will  have  cause  to  regret  their 
hesitation.       [Published   Quarterly,  at   $3   per 
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From  the  Dill  for  April. 

GEORGE  KEATS. 
Several  year*  since  I  went  to  (xiuisvillc,  Ky., 
to  take  charge  of  the  Unitariun  church  in  that 
city.  I  was  told  that  among  those  who  attended 
the  church  was  a  brother  of  the  poet  Keats,  un 
English  gentleman,  who  had  resided  for  many 
years  in  Louisville  us  a  merchant.  His  appear- 
ance, and  the  shape  of  his  head  arrested  atten- 
tion.  Tho  heavy  bar  of  observation  over  his  eyes 
indicated  the  strong  perceptive  faculties  of  u  bu- 
siness man,  while  the  striking  lnght  of  the  head, 
in  the  region  assigned  by  phrenology  to  venera. 
tion,  was  a  sign  of  nobility  of  sentiment,  and  the 
full  development  behind  marked  firmness  and 
practical  energy.  All  these  traits  were  equally 
prominent  in  his  character.  Ho  was  one  of  the  most 
intellectual  men  I  ever  know.  I  never  saw  him 
when  his  mind  wun  inactive.  I  never  knew  him 
to  acquiesce  in  the  thought  of  another.  It  was  a  ne- 
cessity of  his  nature  to  have  his  own  thought  on  ev- 
ery subject ;  and  when  lie  assented  to  your  opinion, 
it  was  not  acquiescence:  hut  agreement.  Joined 
with  this  energy  of  intellect  was  u  profound  in- 
tellectual modesty.  He  perceived  his  deficiency 
in  the  higher  reflective  faculties,  especially  that  of 
a  philosophical  motkxi.  Bjt  hit  keen  insight  en- 
abled liim  fully  to  upprcciute  what  he  did  not 
himself  possess.  Though  the  tendency  of  his  in- 
tellect wus  wholly  criticul,  it  was  without  dogma, 
tism  and  full  of  reverence  for  the  creative  facul- 
ties. Ho  was  thoroughly  versed  in  English  lite, 
raturo,  especially  that  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
a  taste  for  which  he  had  probably  imbibed  from 
his  brother  and  his  friends,  Iiclgh  Hunt  and  oth- 
ers. This  taste  he  preserved  for  years  in  a  region 
where  scurccly  unolhcr  could  be  found  who  had 
so  much  us  heard  the  names  of  his  favorite  au- 
thors. The  society  of  such  a  man  was  invalua- 
ble, if  only  as  an  intellectual  stimulus.  It  was 
strange  to  find,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  one 
who  had  successfully  devoted  himself  to  active 
pursuits,  and  who  yet  returned  so  fine  a  sensibility 
for  the  rarest  and  most  evanescent  beauties  of  an- 
cient song. 

The  intellectual  man  was  that  which  you  first 
saw  in  George  Keats.  It  needed  a  long  acquaint- 
ance before  you  could  perceive,  beneath  the  veil 
of  a  high-bred  English  reserve,  that  profound  sen. 
timent  of  manly  honor,  that  reverence  for  all 
Truth,  Loftiness,  and  Purity,  that  ineffaceable  de- 
sire for  inward  spiritual  sympathy,  which  are  the 
birthright  of  all  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood 
of  a  true  poet.  George  Keats  was  the  most 
manly  and  self-possessed  of  men — yet  full  of  in- 
ward aspiration  and  conscious  of  spiritual  needs. 
There  was  no  hardness  in  his  strong  heart,  no 
dogmatism  in  his  energetic  intellect,  no  pride  in 
his  self-reliance.  Thus  ho  was  essentially  a  re- 
ligious man.  He  slirunk  from  pietism,  but  revered 

piety-  .  . 

The  incidents  of  his  life  bore  the  mark  of  his 
character.  His  mind,  stronger  than  circumstan- 
ccs,  gave  them  its  own  stamp,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing theirs.  George  Keats,  with  his  two  younger 
brothers,  Thomas  and  John,  were  left  orphuns  at 
a  privato  boarding  school,  where  the  impetuosity 
of  the  young  poet  frequently  brought  him  into 
difficulties,  whero  ho  needed  the  brotherly  aid  of 
George.  John  was  very  apt  to  get  into  a  fight 
with  boys  much  bigger  than  himself.und  George, 
who  seldom  fought  on  his  own  account,  very 
often  got  into  a  battlo  to  protect  his  brother. — 
These  curly  udventures  helped  to  bind  their  hearts 
in  a  very  close  and  lasting  affection. 

After  leaving  school,  Georgo  was  taken  into 
his  guurdiun's  counting. room,  whero  he  stayed  a 
little  while,  but  left  it,  because  lie  did  not  chooso 
to  submit  to  the  domineering  behavior  of  the 
younger  partner.  Yet  he  prelcrred  to  bear  tho  ac. 
cusation  of  boing  unreasonable,  rather  tliun  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  which  might  have  made  difficul- 
ty.    Ho  lived  at  home,  keeping    house   with   his 
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two  brothers,  und  douig  nothing  for  some  time, 
waiting  tdl  he  should  be  of  uge,  and  should  re- 
ceive ins  small  inheritance.  Many  said  he  was 
an  idle  fellow,  who  would  never  come  to  any 
good;  but  lie  felt  within  himself  a  conviction 
(hat  he  could  maki  his  way  successfully  through 
the  world.     His   guardian,   a   wise   old   Iiondon 

merchant,  chared  this  opinion,  and  always  pre- 
dicted that  Coorgc  would  turn  out  well. 

His  lirst  acton  coming  of  ngc  did  not  seem,  to 
the  worldly  wise,  i«  favor  this  view.  He  niar- 
ricd  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  British  Co. 
lonel,  and  cunic  with  her  to  America.  They  did 
not,  however,  act  without  reflection.  George  had 
only  four  or  five  thousand  dollars,  nnd  knew  that 
if  he  remained  in  London,  he  could  not  be  mar- 
ried  for  years.  Nor  would  he  be  able  to  support 
his  wife  in  any  of  the.  Atlantic  cities,  in  tho  so. 
cicty  to  which  they  hnd  been  accustomed.  But 
by  going  at  once  to  the  West,  they  might  live, 
without  much  society,  to  bo  sure,  but  yet  with 
comfort,  nnd  the  prospect  of  improving  their  con- 
dition. Therefore  see  this  l>oy  and  girl,  he  twen- 
ty-one and  she  sixteen,  leaving  home  and  friends, 
nnd  going  to  be  happy  in  each  other's  love,  in 
the  wild  regions  beyond  the  Alleghnnies.  Hap- 
py is  he  whose  first  great  step  in  life  is  the  result 
not  of  outward  influences,  but  of  his  own  well, 
considered  purpose.  Such  a  step  seems  to  make 
him  free  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Journeys  were  not  made  in  those  days  as  they 
arc  now.  Mr.  Keats  bought  a  carnage  and  hor. 
ses  in  Philadelphia,  with  which  he  traveled  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  then  they  descended  tiie  Ohio  in 
a  kcel-liout,  sending  thcii  horses  on  by  land  to  Cin- 
cinnati. This  voyage  of  six  hundred  milis  down 
the  river  was  full  of  romance  to  these  young  peo- 
pic.  No  steamboat  then  disturlird,  with  its 
hoarse  pantings,  the  sleep  of  those  beautiful 
shores.  -  Day  alter  day  they  floated  tranquilly  on, 
as  through  a  succession  of  fairy  likes,  sometimes 
in  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  wooden  bluff,  some, 
times  by  the  side  of  wide-spread  meadows,  or  be. 
neath  the  graceful  overhanging  branches  of  the 
cotton. wood  and  sycamore.  Sometimes,  while 
the  boat  floated  lazily  ulong,  the  young  peoplo 
would  go  ashore  and  walk  through  the  woods 
across  a  point,  around  which  the  river  made  a 
bend.  All  uncertain  as  their  prospects  were,  they 
could  easily,  amid  the  luxuriance  of  nature,  aban- 
don themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  Keats  made  a  visit  of  some  months  to 
Henderson,  Ky.,  whero  ho  resided  in  tho  samo 
house  witii  Mr.  Audubon,  tho  naturalist.  Ho 
was  still  undetermined  what  to  do.  One  day,  ho 
was  trying  to  chop  a  log,  nnd  Audubon,  who  had 
watched  him  for  some,  time,  at  last  said — "  I  am 
sure  you  will  do  well  in  tins  country,  Kents.  A 
man  who  will  persist,  as  vou  have  been  doing,  in 
chopping  that  log,  though  it  has  taken  you  an 
hour  to  do  what  1  could  do  in  ten  minutes,  will 
certainly  get  ulong  here."  Mr.  Keats  said  that 
he  accepted  the  omen,  and  fell  encouraged  by  it. 

After  investing  the  greater  part  of  his  money 
in  a  boat,  nnd  losing  tho  whole  of  it,  he  took 
charge  of  u  llour  mill,  and  worked  night  and  day 
with  such  untiring  energy,  that  he  soon  found 
himself  making  progress.  After  a  while  he  left 
this  business  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  by 
which  in  the  course  of  some  vcars  he  aceumu- 
lated  a  handsome  fortune.  In  the  course  of  this 
business  he  was  obliged  to  make  visits  to  the 
lumberers,  which  often  led  him  into  wdd  scenes 
and  adventures.  Once,  when  he  was  taking  a 
journey  on  horseback,  to  visit  some  friends  on  the 
British  Prairie,  he  approached  the  Wabash  in  the 
altemoon,  at  a  time  when  the  river  had  overflow- 
ed its  banks.  Following  the  horse  path,  for  there 
was  no  carriage  road,  he  came  to  a  succession  of 
little  lakes,  which  he  was  obliged  to  ford.  But 
when  he  reached  the.  other  side  it  was  impossible 
to  find  the.  pnth  again,  and  equally  difficult  to  re. 
gain  it    by    rcerorsing.      The   path    here    went 
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through  a  cane-brake,  nnd  the  cane  grew  bo  close 
together  Uiat  the  track  could  only  be  distinguished 
when  you  were  actually  upon  )t.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  There  Wns  no  human  being  for  milO 
around,  and  no  one  might  pass  that  way  for 
weeks.  To  stop  or  to  go  on  seemed  equally  dan- 
gerous. But  at  last  Mr.  Keats  discovered  the 
following  expedient,  the  only  one  perhaps,  that 
could  have  saved  him.  The  direction  of  the  path 
he  had  been  traveling  was  east  and  west.  He 
tumed  and  rode  toward  Iho  south,  until  he  was 
sure  that  he  was  to  the  South  of  the  track.  He 
then  returned  slowly  to  the  North,  carefully  ex- 
amining  the  ground  as  he  passed  along,  until  at 
last  he  found  himself  crossing  the  path,  which  he 
took,  and  reached  the  river  in  safety. 

George  Keats  not  only  loved  his  brother  John, 
but  reverenced  his  genius,  and  enjoyed  his  poetry, 
believing  liim  to  belong  to  the  front  rank  of  Eng- 
lish bards.  Modem  criticism  seems  to  concur 
with  this  judgement.  A  genuine  and  discrimi- 
nating appreciation  of  his  brother's  poetry  always 
gave  him  gTcat  pleasure.  He  preserved  and 
highly  prized  John's  letters,  and  unpublished 
verses,  the  copy  of  Spenser  filled  with  his  works, 
which  he  had  read  when  a  boy,  and  which  had 
been  to  him  a  very  valuable  source  of  poetic  in- 
spiration, and  a  Milton  in  which  were  preserved 
in  a  like  manner,  John's  marks  and  comments. — 
From  a  fly-leaf  of  this  book,  I  was  permitted  to 
copy  the  passages  I  now  send  you.  I  know  not 
whether  you  will  agree  with  mo  in  their  l>eing 
among  the  most  striking  criticisms  we  possess 
upon  this  great  author.  That  the  love  of  the 
brothers  was  mutual,  appcarB  from  the  following 
lines  from  one  of  John's  poems,  inscribed  "  To 
my  brother  George." 

"  A*  to  my  Bonnet*,  rlimuh  nonf  el**' should  hrrd  [hem, 
]  fwl  (li'lighfil,  Mill,  that  ynu  .hould  r-id  th.'m. 
Of  l.itr  ii«>,  1  have  li  ill  much  calm  eiijoymriit, 
Hi rt-trh'-il  on  the  u'rass  at  my  bf*t  luvi-d  ciniiloymrnt, 
Of  scribbling  lives  to  you—" 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  the  midst  of  usefulness,  George  Keats  passed 
into  the  spiritual  world.  The  city  of  Louisville 
lost  in  him  one  of  its  most  public-spirited  and  con- 
scientious citizens.  The  .  Unitarian  Society  of 
that  place  lost  one,  who,  though  he  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  too 
honest  not  to  leave  the  popular  and  fashionable 
church  for  an  unpopular  faith,  which  was  more  of 
a  home  to  his  mind.  For  myBclf,  I  have  ever  felt 
that  it  was  quite  worth  my  while  to  go  and  live 
in  Louisville,  if  I  had  gained  thereby  nothing  but 
the  knowledge  and  friendship  of  such  a  man.'  I 
did  rot  sec  him  in  his  last  days.  I  was  already 
living  in  a  distant  region.  But  when  he  died,  I 
felt  that  I  had  indeed  lost  a  friend.  We  cannot 
hope  to  find  many  such  in  this  world.  We  arc 
fortunate  if  we  find  any.  Yet  I  could  not  but 
believe  that  he  had  gone  to  find  his  brother  again 
among 

"  Thr-  apirit*  and  intMliffpnent  fair, 

Anil  annch  waiting  on  thr  Almighty"*  chair." 

The  love  for  his  brother,  which  continued  through 
Ins  life  to  be  among  the  deepest  affections  of  his 
soul,  was  a  pledge  of  their  reunion  again  in  tho 
spir.Uland. 

Krom  The  Dial' for  Arjpl. 

ENGLISH  NOVELS. 

Br  r.  w.  i:MF.niow. 

NEXT'to  the  poetry  the  novels,  which  come  to 
us  in  every  ship  from  England,  have  an  impor- 
tance increased  by  the  immense  extension  of  their 
circulation  through  the  new  cheap  press,  which 
sends  them  to  so  many  willing  thousands.  So 
much  novel  reading  ought  not  to  leave  the  rea- 
ders quite  unaffected,  and  undoubtedly  gives 
some  tinge  of  romance  to  the  daily  life  of  young 
merchants  and  maidens.  Wo  have  heard  it  al. 
leged,  with  some  evidence,  that  the  prominence 
given  to  intellectual  power  in  Bulwcr's  romances 
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had  proved  a  main  stimulus  to  mental  culture  in 
thousands  of  young  men  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica. The  effect  on  manners  cannot  be  less  sen- 
siblc,  and  we  can  easily  Micve  that  the.  behavior 
of  the  ball  room,  and  of  tho  hotel  has  not  failed  to 
draw  some  addition  of  dignity  and  grace  from 
the  fair  ideals,  with  which  tho  imagination  of  a 
novelist  has  filled  tho  bends  of  the  most  imitative 
class. 

Wo  are  not  very  well  v<  rsed  in  these  liooks,  yet 
wc  have  read  Mr.  Bulwcr  enough  to  see  that  the 
story  is  rapid  nnd  interesting;  he  has  really  seen 
hondon  society,  and  does  not  draw  ignorant 
caricatures.  Ho  is  not  a  genius,  hut  his  novels 
arc  mnrked  with  grent  energy,  and  with  a  courage 
of  experiment  which  in  each  instance  had  its  de- 
gree of  success.  The  story  of  Zanoni  was  one  of 
those  world. fuhles  which  is  so  agreeable,  to  thohu. 
man  imagination,  that  it  is  found  in  some  form  in 
the  language  of  evrv  country,  and  is  always  re- 
appearing  in  literature.  Many  of  the  details  of 
this  novel  preserve  a  poetic  truth.  Wc  read  Za- 
noni with  pleasure,  because  magic  is  natural.  It 
is  implied  in  all  superior  culture  that  a  complete 
man  would  need  no  auxiliaries  to  liis  personal 
presence.  The  eye  and  the  word  arc  certainly  far 
subtler  and  stronger  weapons  than  cither  money 
or  knives.  Whoever  looked  on  the  hero,  would 
consent  to  his  will,  being  certified  that  his  nims 
were  universal,  not  selfish  ;  and  he  would  be 
obeyed  as  naturally  as  the  rain  and  the  sunshine 
arc.  For  this  reason,  children  delight  in  fairy 
talcs.  Nature  is  described  in  them  as  me  servnnt 
of  man,  which  they  feci  ought  to  be  true.  But 
Zanoni  pains  us,  and  the.  author  loses  our  respect, 
because  he  speedily  bctrnys  thot  ho  drvs  not  see 
the  true  limitations  of  the  charm  ;  because  the 
power  with  which  his  hero  is  armed,  is  a  toy,  in- 
asmuch as  the  power  does  not  ff'W  from  Its  legit. 
imatc  fountains  ;n  the  mind  ;  is  a  power  for  I/oo- 
don  ;  a  divine  power  converted  into  a  burglar's 
false  key  or  a  highwayman's  pistol  to  rob  and  kill 
with. 

But  Mr.  Bulwcr's  recent  stories  have  given  us, 
who  <lo  not  read  novels,  occasion  to  think  of  this 
department  of  literature,  supposed  to  he  the  natu- 
ral fruit  and  expression  of  the  age.  We  conceive 
that  the  obvious  division  of  modern  romance  is 
into  two  kinds;  first,  the  novels  of  continue  or 
of  ctrc  tmstanre,  whirh  is  tho  old  style,  and  vastly 
the  n.  st  numerous.  In  this  class,  the  hero, 
■without  any  particular  character,  is  in  a  very  par- 
ticular circumstance  ;  he  is  greatly  in  want  of  a 
fortune  orof  a  wife,  and  usually  of  l>oth,  and  the 
business  of  the  piece  is  to  provide  hi  in  suitably. 
This  is  the  problem  to  bo  solved  in  thousands  of 
English  romances,  including  the  Porter  novels 
and  tho  more  splendid  examples  of  the  Fdgcwurtli 
and  Scott  romances. 

It  is  curious  how  sleepy  and  lnolish  we  arc, 
that  these  talcs  will  so  tnko  us.  ,\g  iin  and  again 
wo  have  been  caught  m  llmt  "Id  lonlish  trap: — 
then,  as  before,  to  feel  indignant  to  have  been 
duped  and  dragged  after  a  foolish  boy  nnil  girl,  to 
see  them  at  last  married  and  |M>rtioncd,  and  the 
reader  instantly  turned  out  of  doors,  like  a  beggar 
that  has  followed  a  gay  procession  into  a  castle. 
Had  one  noble  thought  opening  the  e|iaml>crs  of 
the  intellect,  one  sentiment  from  the  heart  of  <  iod 
been  spoken  by  them,  tho  reader  had  been  made 
a  participator  of  their  triumph  ;  he  too  had  been 
an  invited  and  eternal  guest ;  but  the  reward 
granted  them  is  property,  all.cxcluding  property, 
a  little  cake  baked  for  them  to  cat  and  for  none 
other,  nay,  a  preference  and  cosseting  which  is 
rude  and  insulting  to  all  but  tho  minion. 

Excepting  in  the  stories  of  Edgeworth  and 
Scott,  whose  talent  knew  how  to  give  to  the  book 
a  thousand  adventitious  graces,  the  novels  of 
costume  arc  all  one,  and  ther»:  is  but  one  stand- 
ard English  novel,  like  the  one  orthodox  sermon, 
which  with  (.light  variation  is  repeated  every  Sun- 
day from  so  many  pulpits. 

But  the  other  novel,  of  which  Wilhelm  Meistcr 
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is  the  best  specimen,  the  novel  of  character, 
treats  the  reader  with  more  respect  ;  a  castle  and 
a  wife  are  not  the  indispensable  conclusion,  but  the 
development  of  character  being  the  problem,  the 
reader  is  made  a  partaker  of  the  whole  prosperity. 
Every  thing  good  in  such  a  story  remains  with 
the  render,  when  the  lxiok  is  closed. 

A  noble  book  was  Wilhch  i  Mcister.  It  gave 
the  hint  of  a  cultivated  society  which  wc  found 
nowhere  else.  It  was  founded  on  power  to  do 
what  was  necessary,  each  person  finding  it  an  in- 
dispensable qualification  of  membership,  that  he 
could  do  something  useful,  as  in  mechanics  or  ag- 
riculture or  other  indispensable  art;  then  a  pro- 
bity, a  justice,  was  to  be  its  element,  symbolized 
by  the  insisting  that  each  property  should  be 
cleared  of  privilege,  nnd  should  pay  its  full  tax  to 
the  Stute  Then,  a  perception  of  beauty  was  tho 
equally  indispensable,  element  of  tho  association, 
by  winch  each  was  so  dignified  and  all  were  so 
dignified  ;  then  each  was  to  obey  his  genius  to 
tho  length  of  abandonment.  They  watched  each 
candidate  vigilantly,  without  his  knowing  that  he 
was  observed,  and  when  he  had  given  proof  that 
he  was  a  faithful  man.  then  all  doors,  ail  houses, 
all  relations  wore  open  to  him ;  high  behavior 
fraternized  with  high  behavior,  without  question 
of  heraldry  and  tho  only  power  recognised  is  the- 
force  of  character. 

The  novels  of  Fashion  of  D'lsrai  li,  Mrs.  Gore, 
Mr.  Ward,  belong  to  tho  class  of  novels  of  cos- 
tume,   because  their  aim   is   a   purely   external 

■UCCCM, 

Of  the  tales  of  fashionable  life,  by  far  the 
most  agreeable  and  the  most  efficient,  was  Vivian 
Grey.  Young  men  were  and  still  arc  the  reader* 
and  victims.     Byron  ruled  tor  a  time,  but  Vivian, 

with  no  tithe  of  Byron's  genius,  rules  longer. 
One  cun  distinguish  nt  sight  the  Vivians  in  all 
companies.  They  would  quiz  their  father,  and 
mother,  nnd  lover,  onil  friend.  They  discuss  sun 
and  planets,  lilierty  and  fute,  love  and  death,  over 
the  soup.  They  never  sleep,  go  nowhere,  stay 
nowhere,  cat  nothing,  and  know  nolwdy,  but  are 
\ip  to  any  thing,  though  it  were  the  <.cne«is  of 
nature, or  the  Inst  Cataelnsm, —  Festus-like,  Faust- 
hlie,  Jove.-1'ikc  ;  nnd  could  write  an  Iliad  any 
rainy  morning,  if  fame  wrc  not  such  a  bore. 
Men,  women,  though  the  greatest  and  fairest,  are 
stupid  things;  but  a  rifle,  and  a  mild  pleasant 
gunpowder,  a  spaniel,  and  n  cheroot,  arc  themes 
far  Olympus.  I  fear  it  was  in  part  the  influence 
of  such  pirtures  on  living  society,  which  made 
the  style  of  manners,  of  which  we  have  so  many 
pictures,  as,  for  example,  in  the  following  account 
of  the  English  fashionist.  "  His  highest  triumph 
is  to  appear  with  the  most  wooden  manners,  as 
little  polished  as  will  suffice  to  avoid  eastigation, 
nay,  to  inntrivc  even  Ins  civilities,  so  that  they 
rimy  nppe-ir  as  near  as  mny  lie  to  affronts  ;  instead 
of  a  noble  high  .bred  case,  to  have  the  courage 
to  offend  against  every  restraint  of  decorum,  to 
invert  the  relation  in  whjch  our  sex  6tand  to 
women,  so  that  they  appear  the  attacking,  and  he 
the  passive  or  defensive  party." 


From  'Th*  Dial  '  f.,r  April. 

WORDSWORTH  AND  TENNYSON. 

BT    JllPli    "li.l'i    I  Ml  Bin' 

It  was  a  brighter  day  than  we  have  often  known 
in  our  literary  calendar,  when  within  the  twelve- 
month n  6inglo  Linden  advertisement  announced 
a  new  volume  of  Bocms  by  Wordsworth,  Poems  by 
Tennyson,  and  a  Play  by  Henry  Taylor.  Words. 
worth's  naturo  or  character  has  had  all  the  time  it 
needfd,  in  order  to  make  its  mark,  nnd  supply  tho 
want  of  talent.  Wc  have  learned  how  to  read  him. 
Wo  have  cea«-d  to  expect  that  which  he  cannot 
jjivc.  He  has  the  ment  of  just  moral  perception, 
but  not  that  of  deft  poetic  execution.  How  would 
Milton  curl  his  lip  at  such  slipshod  newspaper 
stylo  !  Muiiy  of  his  poems, — us  for  examplo,  tho 
itylstonc  Doc,  might  be  all  improvised.    Nothing 
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of  Milton,  nothing  of  Marvcll,  of  Herbert,  of  Dry. 
den,  could  be.  These  arc-  such  verses  as  in  a  just 
Etato  of  culture,  should  bo  vers  de  Soeiete,  such  as 
every  gentleman  could  write, but  nono  would  think 
of  printing  or  of  claiming  the  poet's  laurel  on  their 
merit.  TJio  Pindar,  tho  Shakspearc,  the  Dante, 
while  they  have  the  just  and  open  60ul,  have  ulso 
the  cyo  to  see  tho  dimmest  6tur  that  glimmers  in 
the  Milky  Way,  tho  scrratures  of  every  leaf,  tho 
test  objects  of  the  microscope,  and  then  tho  tongue 
to  utter  the  same  tilings  in  words  that  engrave 
them  on  all  the  ears  of  mankind.  The  poet  de. 
mantis  all  gifts,  and  not  one  or  two  only. 

The  poet,  like  the  electric  rod,  must  reach  from 
a  point  nearer  to  the  sky  than  all  surrounding  ob- 
jects down  to  the  earth,  and  into  the  dark,  wet 
eoil,  or  neither  is  of  use.  The  poet  must  not 
only  converse  with  pure  thought,  but  he  must 
demonstrate  it  almost  to  the  senses.  His  words 
must  be  pictures,  his  verses  must  be  spheres  and 
cubes,  to  be  6een,  and  smellcd,  and  handled.  His 
fable  must  be  a  good  story,  and  its  meaning  must 
hold  as  pure  truth.  In  the  debates  on  the  Copy- 
right Hill,  in  the  English  Parliament,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Wakcly,  the  Coroner,  quoted  Wordsworth's  poetry 
in  derision,  and  asked  tho  roaring  House  of  Com- 
mons what  that  meant,  and  whether  a  man  should 
have  a  public  reward  for  writing  such  stuff.  Ho- 
mer, Horace,  Milton  and  Chaucer  would  defy  tho 
Coroner.  Whilo  they  have  wisdom  t6  tho  wise, 
ho  would  sco,  that  to  the  external,  they  have  ex- 
tomal  meaning.  Colcridgo  excellently  said  of 
poetry,  that  poetry  must  first  be  good  sense,  as  a 
palaco  might  well  be  magnificent,  but  first  it  must 
be  a  house. 

Wordsworth  is  open  to  ridicule  of  this  kind. 
And  yet  Wordsworth,  though  satisfied  if  he  can 
suggest  to  a  sympathetic  mind  his  own  mood, 
and  though  setting  a  private  and  exaggerated 
value  on  his  compositions,  though  confounding 
his  accidental  with  the  universal  consciousness, 
and  taking  the  public  to  task  for  not  admiring 
his  ]>octry, — is  really  a  superior  master  of  the 
English  language,  and  his  poems  evince  a  power 
of  diction  that  is  no  more  rivaled  by  his  contem- 
poraries, than  is  his  poetic  insight.  But  the  capi- 
tal  merit  of  Wordsworth  is,  that  he  has  done  moro 
for  the  sanity  of  this  generation  than  any  other 
writer.  Early  in  life,  at  a  crisis,  it  is  said,  in  his 
private  affairs,  he  made  Ilia  election  between  as- 
Burning  and  defending  some  legal  rights  with  the 
chances  of  wealth  and  a  position  in  the  world — 
and  the  inward  promptings  of  his  heavenly  genius ; 
he  took  his  part ;  he  accepted  the  call  to  be  a  poet, 
and  sat  down,  far  from  cities,  with  coarse  clothing 
and  plain  fare  to  obey  the  heavenly  vision.  The 
choice  he  had  fhade  lh  his  will,  manifested  itself 
in  every  line  to  be  real.  We  have  poets  who 
write  the  poetry  of  society,  of  the  patrician  and 
conventional  Europe,  as  Scott  and  Moore,  and 
others  who,  like  Byron  or  Bulwcr,  write  the  poetry 
of  vice  and  disease.  But  Wordsworth  threw  him- 
self into  his  place,  made  no  reserves  or  (stipulations; 
man  and  writer  were  not  to  be  divided.  He  sat  at 
the  foot  of  Helvellyn  and  on  the  margin  of  Winan- 
dermere,  und  took  their  lustrous  mornings  and  their 
sublime  midnights  for  his  theme,  and  not  Marlow, 
nor  Ma6;singer,  nor  Horace,  nor  Milton,  nor  Dante. 
He  once  for  all  forsook  the  styles,  and  standards, 
and  modes  of  thinking  of  London  and  Paris,  and 
the  books  read  there,  and  the  aims  pursued,  and 
wrote  Helvellyn  and  Winandermcrc  and  the  dim 
■  pints  which  these  haunlB  harbored.  There  was 
not  the  least  attempt  to  reconcile  these  with  the 
spirit  of  fashion  and  selfishness,  nor  to  show  with 
great  deference  to  the  superior  judgement  of  Dukes 
and  Earls,  that  although  London  was  tho  home  for 
men  of  great  parts,  yet  Westmoreland  had  these 
consolations  for  such  as  Fate  hud  condomned  to 
the  country  life ;  but  with  a  complete  satisfaction, 
he  pitied  and  rebuked  their  false  lives,  and  cole- 
bratcd  his  own  with  tho  religion  of  a  true  priest. 
Hence  the  antagonism  which  was  immediately 
felt  between  his  poetry  und  the  spirit  of  tho  age, 
that  here  not  only  criticism,  but  conscience  und 
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will  were  parties  ;  the  spirit  of  literature,  and  the 
modes  of  living,  and  the  conventional  theories  of 
the  conduct  of  life  were  called  in  question  on 
wholly  new  grounds, — not  from  Platonism,  nor 
from  Christianity,  but  from  the  lessons  which  the 
country  muse  taught  a  stout  pedestrian  climbing 
a  mountain,  and  in  following  a  river  from  iIh 
parent  rill  down  to  the  sea.  The.  Cunnings  and 
Jeffreys  of  tho  Capitul,  the  Court  Journals  und 
Literary  Gazettes  were  not  well  pleased,  anil  voted 
tho  poet  u  bore.  But  that  which  rose  in  him  so 
high  us  to  the  lips,  roso  in  many  others  us  high 
as  to  the  heart.  What  ho  said,  they  were  pre- 
pared  to  hear  and  confirm.  The  influence  was 
in  tho  air,  and  was  wafted  up  and  down  into  lone 
and  into  populous  places,  resisting  the  popular 
taste,  modifying  opinions  which  it  did  not  change, 
and  soon  came  to  lie  felt  in  poetry,  in  criticism,  in 
plans  of  life,  and  at  last  in  legislation.  In  this 
country,  it  very  early  found  a  strong  hold,  and  its 
effect  may  be  traced  on  all  the  poetry  both  of  Eng- 
land and  America. 

But  notwithstanding  all  Wordsworth's  grand 
merits,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  know  that  Al- 
fred Tennyson's  two  volumes  were  coming  out  in 
the  same  ship  ;  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  receive 
them.  The  elegance,  the  wit  und  subtlety  of  this 
writer,  his  rich  fancy,  his  power  of  language,  his 
metrical  skiir,  his  independence  on  any  living  mas- 
ters, his  peculiar  topics,  his  taste  for  the  costly  and 
gorgeous,  discriminate  the  musky  poet  of  gardens 
and  conservatories  of  parks  and  palaces.  Perhaps 
we  felt  the  popular  objection  that  he  wants  rude 
truth,  he  is  too  fine.  In  these  boudoirs  of  damask 
and  alabaster,  one  is  farther  off  from  stern  nature 
and  human. life  than  in  '  Lalla  Rookh  '  and  '  The 
Loves  of  the  Angels.'  Amid  swinging  censers  and 
perfumed  lamps,  amidst  velvet  and  glory  we  long 
for  rain  and  frost.  Otto  of  roses  is  good,  but  wild 
air  is  better.  A  critical  friend  of  ours  affirms  that 
the  vice,  which  bereaved  modern  painters  of  tlieir 
power,  is  the  ambition  to  begin  where  their  fathers 
ended;  to  equal  the  musters  in  their  exquisite 
finish,  instead  of  in  their  religious  purpose.  The 
paintcrH  arc  not  willing  to  paint  ill  enough  :  they 
wilt  not  puint  for  tlieir  times,  ugitutcd  by  the  spirit 
which  agitates  their  country  :  so  should  their  pic- 
tures picture  us  and  draw  all  men  alter  them  ;  but 
they  copy  the  technics  of  their  predecessors,  und 
paint  for  tlieir  predecessors'  public.  It  seems  us 
if  the  same  vitc  had  worked  in  j>octry.  Tenny- 
son's compositions  arc  not  so  much  poems  us 
studii-  i  in  poetry,  or  sketches  after  tho  styles  of 
sundry  old  masters.  He  is  not  the,  husband  who 
builds  the  homestead  after  his  own  necessity,  from 
foundation-stone  to  ehimney-top  und  turret,  but  u 
tasteful  bachelor,  who  ccAlccts  quaint  btair-cuscs 
and  groined  ceilings.  We  have  no  right  to  such 
supcrfincness.  We  must  not  n.akc  our  bread  of 
pure  sugar.  These  delicacies  ahd  splendors  arc 
then  legitimate,  when  they  are  the  excess  of  sub. 
stantial  and  necessary  expenditure.  The  best 
songs  in  English  poetry  ure  by  that  heavy,  hard, 
pedantic  poet,  Ben  Johnson.  Johnson  is  rude, 
and  only  on  rare  occasions  gay.  Tennyson  is 
always  fine  ;  but  Johnson's  beauty  is  more  grate- 
ful than  Tennyson's.  It  is  a  natural,  manly  grace 
of  a  robust  workman.  Hen's  flowers  are  not  in 
pots,  at  a  city  florist's,  ranged  on  a  flower-stand, 
but  he  is  a  countryman  at  a  harvest. home,  attend. 
ing  his  ox-cart  from  the  fields,  loaded  with  pota- 
toes and  apples,  with  grapes  and  plums,  with  nuts 
and  berries,  and  stuck  with  boughs  of  hemlock 
and  6wcet  briar,  with  fems  and  pond-lilies  which 
the  children  have  gathered.  But  let  us  not  quar- 
rel with  our  benefactors.  Perhaps  Tennyson  is 
too  quaint  and  elegant.  What  then  7  It  is  long 
since  we  have  had  as  good  a  lyrist ;  it  will  bo  long 
before  wo  have  his  superior.  '  Godiva'  is  a  no- 
ble poem  that  will  tell  the  legend  a  thousand 
years.  Tho  poem  of  all  tho  poetry  of  the  present 
age,  for  which  wo  predict  tho  longest  term,  is 
'  Aboun  ben  Adhem  '  of  Leigh  Hunt.  Fortune 
will  still  have  her  part  in  every  victory,  and  it  is 
strange  that  one  of  tho  best  poems  should  be 
written  by  a  man  who  has  hardly  written  any 
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other.  And  '  Godivu  '  is  a  parable  which  belongs 
to  the  sumo  gospel.  '  I^ckslcy  Hall'  and  '  The 
Two  Voices '  uro  meditative  ]>ocins,  which  were 
slowly  written  to  bo  slowly  read.  'The  Talking 
Oak,'  though  a  little  hurt  by  its  wit  and  ingc. 
unity,  13  beautiful,  and  the  most  poetic  of  the 
volume.  'Ulysses'  belongs  to  a  high  class  of 
poetry,  destined  t"  bo  the  highest,  and  to  be  more 
cultivated  in  the  next  generation.  '  CEnonc  '  was 
a  sketch  of  tho  same  kind.  One  of  the  best 
specimens  wo  have  of  the  class  is  Wordsworth's 
'  Luodamia,'  of  which  no  special  merit  it  con 
possess  equals  the  total  merit  of  having  selected 
such  a  biibjcct  in  such  a  spirit. 


N.Y.  J£eekl£j!^y>3S.e, 
4-15-43. 

I^lfe  Ut  Sonlli    I  nrdllon. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Evening  Post  is 
'undoubtedly  written  by  its  Editor,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Brvant,  who  has  been  for  sonicwcoks  past  travel- 
ing at  the  South  ; 

rj»»  vwkli.  Dm  r  rue  r.     \, 
Soeni  r  turn  !•«.,  Mir.  ii  l"),  urn.  S 

Since  I  Inst  wrote,  1  have  passed  three  wcoi.s 
in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina;  visited  Cohiiu- 
bia,  the  capital  of  Ihe  State — a  pretty  town; 
roamed  over  a  considerable  part  of  Barnwell  Dis- 
trict, with  some,  part  of  the  neighboring  one  of 
Orungi  burg;  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  jilunt- 
ers — very  agreeable  and  intelbgentmen  ;  been  out 
in  a  racoon  hunt ;  been  present  ut  a  corn  shuck- 
ing;  listened  to  negro  ballads,  negro  jokes,  and 
the  banjo  ;  witnessed  negro  dances  ;  seen  two  alii- 
gators  at  least,  and  eaten  bushels  of  hominy. 

Whoever  comes  out  on  the  railroad  to  this  dis- 
trict, a  distance  of  seventy  miles  or  more,  if  he 
were  to  judge  only  by  what  ho  sees  ;n  his  passage, 
might  naturally  take  South  ( -arolina  for  a  vast 
pine  fbrcst,  with  here  and  there  a  clearing  made 
by  some  enterprising  settler,  and  would  wonder 
where,  the  cotton  which  clothes  so  many  millions 
of  the  human  race,  is  produced.  The-  railroad 
keep*  on  a  track  of  sterile  sand,  overgrown  with 
pines ;  passing,  here  and  there,  along  the  edge  of 
a  morass,  or  crossing  a  stream  of  yellow  water. — 
A  lonely  log  house  under  these  old  trees,  is  a  sight 
for  sore  eyes  ;  and  only  two  or  three  plantations, 
properly  so  called,  meet  the  eye  in  the  whole  dis- 
tance The  cultivated  and  more  productive  lands 
lie  apart,  from  this  tract,  near  streams,  and  inter- 
spersed with  more  frequent  ponds  and  marshes. — . 
Here  you  find  plantations  comprising  several 
thousands  of  acres,  n  considerable  part  sf  which 
always  lies  in  forest;  cotton  and  com  fields  of 
vastoxtcnt,  und  a  negro  village  on  every  planta- 
tion, at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  habitation 
of  the  proprietor.  Evergreen  trees  of  the  oak  fam- 
ily and  others,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  let- 
ter, arc  generally  planted  about  the  mansions. — 
Some  of  them  are  surrounded. with  dreary  clear- 
ings, full  of  the  standing  trunks  of  dead  pines; 
others  are  phasantlv  situated  in  the  edge  of  woods, 
intersi  cted   by    winding  paths.     A   ramble,  or  a 

ride — a    ride  on  a  hand  gallop  it    should  b(! in 

these  pine  woods,  on  a  fine  March  day,  when  the 
weather  has  all  the  spirit  of  our  March  days  with. 
out  their  severity,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  re- 
creations  in  the  world.  The  paths  arc  upon  a  white 
sand,  which,  when  not  frequently  traveled,  is  very 
firm  under  foot;  on  all  sides  you  arc  surrounded 
by  nobh' stems  of  trees,  towering  to  an  immense 
hiirht,  from  whose  summits,  far  above  you,  the 
wind  is  drawing  deep  and  grund  harmonies;  and 
often  your  way  is  beside  a  marsh,  verdant  with 
magnolias,  v  ith  the  yellow  jessamine,  now  in 
flower,  and  filling  the  air  with  fragrance  ;  the 
bambon-hriar,  an  evergreen  creeper,  and  various 
other  plants,  which  never  shed  their  leaves  in  win. 
tcr.  These  woods  abound  in  game,  which,  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  say,  1  had  rather  start 
ftan  shoot, — flocks  of  turtle  doves,  rabbits  rising 
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and  scudding  before  you ;  little  flocks  of  quails, 
partridges  they  call  them  here,  chirping  almost 
under  your  horse's  feet ;  wild  ducks  swimming 
in  the  pools,  and  wild  turkeys,  which  are  fre- 
quently 6hot  by  the  practised  sportsman. 

But  you  must  hear  of  the  com  shucking.  The 
one  at  which  I  was  present  was  given  on  purpose, 
that  I  might  witness  the  humors  of  the  Carolina 
negroes.  A  huge  fire  of  light-wood  was  made 
near  the  corn  house.  Light-wood  is  the  wood  of 
the  long-leaved  pine,  and  is  so  called,  not  because 
it  is  light,  for  it  is  almost  the  heaviest  wood  in  the 
world,  but  because  it  gives  more  light  than  any 
Other  fuel.  In  clearing  land  the  pines  arc  girdled 
and  suffered  to  stand ;  the  outer  portion  of  the 
wood  decays  and  falls  off";  tho  inner  port,  which 
is  saturated  with  turpentine,  remains  upright  for 
years,  and  constitutes  the  planter's  provision  of 
fuel.  When  a  supply  is  wanted,  one  of  these  dead 
trunks  is  felled  by  the  axe.  Tho  abundance  of 
lightwood  is  one  of  the  boasts  of , South  Carolina. 
Wherever  you  arc,  if  you  happen" to  be  chilly,  you 
may  have  afire  extemporo  ;  a  bit  of  light-wood 
and  a  coal  give  you  a  bright  blazo  and  a  strong 
heat  in  an  instant.  Tho  negroes  make  fires 
of  it  in  the  fields  where  they  work  ;  and  when  the 
mornings  are  wet  and  chilly,  in  the  pens  where 
they  arc  milking  the  cows.  At  a  plantation, 
where  I  passed  a  frosty  night,  I  saw  fires  in  a 
■mall  inclosurc,  and  was  told  by  the  lady  of  the 
house  that  she  had  ordered  them  to  be  made  to 
,/warm  the  cattle. 

The  light- wood  fire  was  made,  and  the  negroes 
dropped  in  from  the  neighboring  plantations,  sing- 
ing as  they  came.  The  driver  of  the  plantation,  a 
colored  man,  brought  out  baskets  of  corn  in  the 
husk,  and  piled  it  in  a  heap  ;  and  tho  negroes  be- 
gan to  strip  the  husks  from  the  cars,  singing  with 
groc"  glco  as  they  worked,  keeping  time  to  the 
music,  and  now  and  then  throwing  in'  a  joke  and 
an  extravagant  burst  of  laughter.  The  songs 
were  generally  of  a  comic  character  ;  but  one  of 
them  was  set  to  a  singularly  wild  and  plaintive 
air,  which  lomo  of  our  musicians  would  do  well 
to  reduce  to  notation.     These  arc  the  words  i 

Johnny  como  down  He  hollow. 

OI>  hollow! 
Johnny  come  down  .!<■  hollow. 

Oh  hollow  • 
Deaiggfr-trtiler  Kot  mn. 

Oh  Loll,, w  ! 
J  'm  told  foi  iilvrr  ih«  ira. 

OLlMlhiw  ! 
Boyi,  go  aud  catch  il,    |,ony. 

Oh  hollow  ! 
Bong  him  round  ile  corner. 

Oh  hollow  1 
I  'm  goin'  away  to  Georgia. 

Oh  hollow  ! 
Boyi ,  good  bye  forever  ! 

Oh  hollow  ! 

The  song  of  '  Jenny  gone  away'  waB  also  given, 
and  another  called  the  monkey  song,  probahly  of 
African  origin,  in  which  the  principal  singer  per. 
donated  a  monkey,  with  all  sorts  of  odd  gesticula. 
tions,  and  the  other  negroes  bore  part  in  the  chorus, 
"  Dan,  dan,  who's  de  dandy  ?"  One  of  the  songs 
commonly  sung  on  theBe  occasions,  represents  the 
various  animals  of  the  woods,  as  belonging  to 
some  profession  or  trade.  For  example — 
De  cooler  if  de  boatman — 

The  cooter  is  the  terraoin.  and  a  very  expert  boat- 
man he  ia. 

De  cooter  ii  de  boatman. 

John  John  Crow. 
De  red-bird  de  soger. 

John  John  Crow. 
De  mocking-bird  de  lawyer. 

John  John  Crow. 
De  alligator  lawyer. 

John  John  Crow. 

The  alligator's  back  is  furnished  with  a  toothed 
ridge,  Like  the  edge  of  a  saw,  which  explains  the 
last  line. 

When  the  work  of  the  evening  was  over  the 
negroes  adjourned  to  a  spacious  kitchen.  One 
of  them  took  his  place  as  musician,  whistling  and 
heating  time  with  two  Bticks  upon  the  floor. — 
Several  of  the  men  came  forward  and  executed 
various  dances,  capering,  prancing  and  drumming 
with  heel  and  too  upon  the  floor,  with  astonishing 
agility  and  perseverance,  though  all  of  them 
had  performed  their  daily  tasks  and  had  worked 
all  the  evening,  and  sonic  had  walked  from  four 
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to  seven  miles  to  attond  the  corn. shucking. — 
From  the  dances  a  transition  was  made  to  a  mock 
military  parade,  a  sort  of  burlesque  on  our  militia 
trainings,  in  which  tho  words  of  command  and 
t,ho  evolutions  were  extremely  ludicrous.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  the  commander  to  make  a 
speech,  and  confessing  his  incapacity  for  public 
epei'king,  he  called  upon  a  huge  black  man  named 
Tobj'  to  address  the  company  in  his  stead.  Toby 
was  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  six  feet  liigh,  his 
face  ornamented  with  a  beard  of  fashionable  cut, 
who  had  hitherto  stood  leaning  against  the  wall 
looking  upon  the  frolic  with  an  air  of  superiority. 
He  consented,  came  forward,  demanded  a  bit  of 
paper  to  ho.'d  in  his  hand  and  harangued  the  sol- 
diery. It  wus  evident  that  Toby  had  listened  to 
•tump  speeches  in  his  day.  He  spoke  of  "  de  ma- 
jority of  sons  Carolina,"  "  de  interests  of  de  state," 
"  de  honor  of  ole  Ba'nwell  district,"  and  these 
phrases  he  connected  by  various  expletives  and 
joundt,  of  which  we  could  make  nothing.  At 
length  he  began  tn  falter,  when  the  captain  with 
jdmiraMc  presowee  of  mind  camo  to  his  relief, 
and  interrupted  and  closed  the  harangue  with  a 
hurrah  from  tiro  company.  Toby  was  allowed 
by  all  the  spectators,  black  and  white,  to  have 
made  an  cxorllrnt  speech. 

Tho  blacks  of  this  region  arc  a  cheerful,  care- 
less, dirty  race,  not  hard  worked,  nnd  in  many  re. 
spccls  indulgently  treated.  It  is  of  course  tho  do. 
sire  of  lire  mnster  tho*  his  slaves  shall  he  laborious  ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  the  determination  of  the 
slave  to  lend  as  easy  a  life  as  ho  can.  Tho  master 
has  power  of  punishment  on  his  side ;  tho  slave, 
on  riib,  has  invincihlo  inclination,  and  a  thousand 
expedients  learned  by  long  practice.  The  result 
is  a  compromise,  in  which  each  party  jiclds  somc- 
thip.g  ;  and  a  good-natured  though  imperfect  and 
slovenly  obedience  on  one  side,  is  purchased  by 
good  treatment  on  the  other.  I  have  been  told 
by  planters  that  the  slave  brought  from  Africa  is 
much  more  serviceable,  though  more  high  spirited 
and  dangerous,  than  the  slave  bom  in  this  coun- 
try and  trained  to  his  condition. 

I  have  been  impatiently  waiting  the  approach 
of  spring,  sinco  I  came  to  this  State,  but  the 
weather  here  is  still  what  the  inhabitants  call 
winter.  The  season,  I  am  told,  is  more  than  three 
weeks  later  than  usual.  Fields  of  Indian  corn 
were  planted  in  the  beginning  of  March,  which 
must  be  replanted,  and  the  cotton  planting  is  de- 
ferred for  fine  weather.  The  peach  and  plurnb 
trees  Lave  stood  in  blossom  for  weeks,  and  the 
forest  trees  which  at  this  time'  are  usually  in  full 
foliage,  are  as  bare  as  in  December.  Cattle  are 
dying  in  the  fields  for  want  of  pasture. 

I  have  thus  had  a  sample  of  the  winter  climate 
of  South  Carolina.  If  never  more  severe  or  stormy 
than  I  havo  already  experienced,  it  must  be  an 
agreeablo  one.  The  custom  of  sitting  with  open 
doors,  however,  I  found  a  little  difficult  to  like  at 
first.  A  door  in  South  Carolina,  except  perhaps 
the  outer  door  of  a  house,  is  not  made  to-shut.  It 
is  merely  a  sort  of  flapper,  an  ornamental  Hppen. 
dagc  to  the  opening  by  wliich  you  enter  a  room,  a 
kind  of  moveable  screen  made  to  swing  to  and  fro 
but  never  to  be  Bccurcd  by  a  latch,  unless  for 
some  purpose  of  strict  privacy.  A  door  is  the 
ventilator  to  the  room ;  the  window*  are  not  raised 
except  in  warm  weather,  but  the  door  is  kept  open 
at  all  seasons.  On  cold  days  you  have  a  bright 
firo  of  pine  wood  blazing  before  you,  and  a  draught 
of  cold  air  at  your  back.  Tho  reason  given  for 
this  practice  is,  that  fresh  air  is  wholesome,  and 
that  close  rooms  occasion  colds  and  consumptions. 
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A   LETTER    OF   EMERSON'S. 

A  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED  NOTE 
TO  (  HAE1.ES  STEARNS  WHEELER 
-  (iOSSIP  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
I.-sl  •  -. 


A  It-iii  net]  German  philological  publication, 
"Auglia:  Zeitsehrift  fur  Engliscbe  l'hilolo- 
Sie"  (.Ii  uinal  of  English  Philology),  pub- 
lished .it  Halle,  the  ancient  university  town 
of  Prussian  Saxony,  gives  us  a  treasure  trove 
in  a  1 1  i  t  her  to  unpublished  letter  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson's,  written  in  1*43  to  Charles 
Steams  Wheeler,  a  promising  young  literary 
mati  of  Cambridge,  then  in  Germany  seeking 
—and  vainly  seeking— restoration  to  health. 
This  German  publication  is  issued  under  the 
editorship  of  Ewald  Fhigel  and  Gustav 
Schiruier,  the  former  of  Leipzig;  and 
the  memoir  which  embodies  the  letter  of 
Emerson's  is  from  Herr  Flugel's  hand.  The 
observations  which  accompany  the  letter 
are  in  German,  and  they  display  an  aston- 
ishiui.'  decree  of  familiarity  with  American 
literature  and  American  literary  people. 
The  minute  accuracy  with  which  the  copi- 
ous En-lish  extracts  are  printed,  which  the 
paper  embodies,  gives  one,  too,  an  impressive 
idea  of  German  erudition.  Not  an  error  of  a 
letter  or  of  a  punctuation  mark  is  distin- 
guishable. 

Chailt-s  Steams  Wheeler,  the  youug  man 
In  wlioui  the  letter  of  Emerson  was  written, 
was  tilst  it  divinity  Student  and  then  a  tuto 
in  (luck  at  Harvard  College  from  ls:i.s 
MU.  ami  gained  no  little  reputation  there. 
f,,t  hi-,  learning  and  his  literary  activity.  He 
<>d it cil.  «  hilt*  there,  an  edition  of  Herodotus 
ami  mi  i  dition  of  Tennyson's  poems,  besides 

onei  '.:.;.  in  connection  with  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Mi  Ke.'iii,  au  edition  nf  C.tilylu's  Miscol- 
l,i  in  ii  w  ith  such  <  are  and  -« :n,  that  Carlyle, 
whose  atti  ntion  had  been  e  tl'.e  !  to  the  mal- 
let by  Emerson,  wrote  (Dc.  Z.  1  <  is) . 

To  my  two  young  friends,  Hi  i.ry  -  McKean  tie 
s,,  good  a--  write  these  names  mor;-  i.idisputably 
t,n  uu-ia-.ul  Charles  Mearns  Wii,"L-i.  in  particu- 
lar I  wih  vcz  you  to  express  t-:ni,h  illc.illy  my 
platitude:  they  have  stood  by  me  with  rizhr 
tail  tit i, ! nr  =  - .  and  made  the  correetegt  printing . 
anient  -iiviep.  Had  I  known  that  there  were 
such  eve*  aud  heads  acting  In  belnlf  of  me  there. 
I  would  have  scraped  out  the  editorial  til  itches 
luo  'notes  ol  admiration,  Hashes,  "we  thinks,' 
pic.  ("ininon  Id  .left'rey's  time  in  the  Edin- 
Jmifth  K\ie»,and  London  mispi -intj,  which  are 
•j'm, -t  I i ■(•  only  detormities  that  remain  now.  It 
is  exticinely  correct  printing  wherever  1  have 
louked,  ai.d  many  things  ari-  silently  amended; 
it  is  the  most  lundamental  (ervice  of  all. 

Wheel,  r  was  one  of  the  early  contributors 
i  ,  tin-  l>..il  but  his  hopeful  career  was  cut 
slio.i  by  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  to  sain 
re  :i  f  from  which  he  wen!  to  Europe  ill  Is'lJ, 
.at  i  \  i'.ig  \\  .i  h  hill!  this  letter  fiom  E.ut'.rsnu 
in  Caih  It- 

Stearns  Wheeler,  the  Cauda  idge  tutor,  a  good 
ijiec-.nii.  aiid   the  editor.   ymi   will  romemlier,  ol 

your  American  editions,  is  going  to  London  m 
August  probably,  and  on  to  Heidelberg,  Jtc.  11" 
means.  1  believe,  to  spend  two  years  in  Germany 
and  will  come  to  see  yon  on  his  way;  a  man 
whose  ti,"  faille  and  good-natured  manners  do 
some  injustice  to  big  virtues,  to  his  great  industry 
ami  real  kuowledge.  He  has  been  corresponding 
with  your  Tennyson,  and  editing  hu  Poems  here. 
WlieeWr  went  to  Retlin,  anil  then  to  Leip- 
zig, when-  he  died  on  the  loth  of  June,  ISM, 
m  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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Concord,  .'fn  April,  1  **43. 

My  Dear  Wiieki.kk. 

It  is  very  late  for  mo  to  begin  to  thank  you  l>y  litter  for  your 
abundant  cart;  and  supply  of  my  wants,  and,  to  point  the.  reproach,  here 
has  come  this  day  as  I  am  putting  pen  to  paper  to  send  by  Mr.  Mann1 
to  morrow,  a  pair  of  hooks  from  Mr.  Weiss *,  brought  from  your  own 
hands.  Two  full  letters  I  have  received,  &  printed  the  substance  of  the 
same3,  &  had  the  reading  of  a  part  of  two  more  addressed  to  Robert 
Bartlett'  since  I  wrote  you.  Hut,  all  winter,  from  1  January  to  10  March, 
I  was  absent  from  home,  at  Washington,  Baltimore,  l'hila.  &  N.  Y.,  & 
would  not  write  letters  to  (Jermany,  on  the  road.  —  What  shall  I  tell 
you.  Our  Dial,  enriched  by  your  manifold  Intelligence,  yet  languishes 
somewhat  in  the  scantiness  of  purchasing  patrons,  so  that  Miss  l'eabody  ' 
wrote  me  at  N.  Y.  that  its  subscription-list  did  not  now  pay  its  ex- 
penses. I  hoped  that  was  a  hint  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  I  might 
drop  it.  But  many  persons  expressed  so  much  regret  at  the  tho't 
of  its  dying,  that  it  is  to  live  one  year  more.  Ellery  Channing"  has 
written  lately  some  good  poems  for  it,  one,  especially,  called  "Death", 
&  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  by  him  to  Elizabeth  Hoar.  Channing  has 
just  rented  the  little  ||  (p.  "J|  red  house  next  below  mine',  on  the  Turn- 
pike, and  is  coming  to  live  here  next  week.  His  friend,  8.  (i.  Ward,  is 
oditing  a  volume  (about  the  size  of  one  of  your  Tennyson's"),  of  C.'s 
poetry,  which  will  appear  in  a  week  or  two.  Thoreau"  goes  next  week 
to  New  York:  My  brother  William  at  Staton  Island1"  has  invited  him  to 
take  charge  of  the  education  of  his  son,  for  a  year  or  more  &  the  neigh- 
borhood to  the  city  offers  many  advantages   to  H.  T. 

Hawthorn*  remains  in  his  seat,  &  writes  very  actively  for  all  the 
magazines.  Alcott11  &  Lane  remain  also  in  their  cottage.  Wright  has 
withdrawn  from  them,  &  joins  the  Kourierists,  who  are  beginning  to  buy 
&  settle  land.  These  are  all  our  village  news  of  any  import:  only,  next 
week,  they  begin  to  build  a  railroad,  which  may  unseat  us  all,  &  drive 
us  into  new  solitudes.  I  do  not  notice  any  very  valuable  signs  about 
us  in  the  literary  &  spiritual  realm.  Yet  I  found  at  Washington,  &  at 
N.  Y.  some  friends  whom  I  greatly  cherish.    I  think  our  wide  Community 

with  its  abundant  reading,  &  a  culture  not  dependant  on  one  city,  but 
taking  place  every  where  in  detached  nervous  centres,  promises  to  yield, 
&  already  yields  a  great  deal  of  private  original  unviolated  thought  & 
character.  Nature  is  resolved  to  make  ||  [p.  3)  a  stand  against  the 
market,  which  has  grown  so  usurping  &  omnipotent.  Everything  shall 
not  go  to  market;  so  she  makes  shy  men,  cloistered  maids,  &  angels 
in  lone  places. 

Brook  Farm1-'  is  an  experiment  of  another  kind,  where  a  hotbed 
culture  is  applied,  and  everything  private  is  published,  &  carried  to  its 
extreme.  1  loam  from  all  quarters,  that  a  great  deal  of  action  &  courage 
has  been  shown  there,  ft  my  friend  Hawthorn  almost  regrets  that  he  had 
not  remained  there,  to  see  the  unfolding  &  issue  of  so  much  bold  life. 
Me  should  have  staid  to  be  its  historian.  My  friend  Mr.  Bradford  writes 
me  from  B.  F.  that  he  has  formed  several  new  friendships  with  old  friends, 
such  flew  grounds  of  character  have  been  disclosed.  They  number  in  all 
about  s5  souls.  —  You  will  have  heard  of  Carlyle's  new  work,  "Past  ft 
I'resent".  I  am  just  now  printing  it  in  Boston13  (from  ms.  partly)  braving 
the  chances  of  piracy  from  New  York.  It  is  certain  to  be  popular  from 
the  fear  of  one  class  ft  the  hope  of  another:  and  it  is  preliminary,  Carlylc 
seems  to  think,  to  Cromwell.  It  is  full  of  brilliant  points  ft  is  excellent 
history,  true  history  of  England  in  IS48.  —  You  will  have  heard  of  Robert 
Bartlett's  illness,  &  the  great  anxiety  of  his  friends  respecting  him.  He 
went  away,  I  heard,  in  good  spirits,  ||  (p.  4|  ft  somewhat  amended:  but 
his  health  is  in  a  most  critical  condition.  It  is  a  great  grief  to  me,  who 
was  every  year  learning  to  value  him  more,  though  there  has  been  some- 
thing curious ,  as  well  as  valuable,  in  his  unfolding  .  .  .  Margaret  Fuller 
thanks  you  for  your  account  of  Platen;  and  wishes  further  to  ask  you, 
to  send  her  a  copy  of  the  Vol.  Ill"  of  Eckermann's  "Conversations  with 
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interested  themselves  for  inc.  Alas!  I  have  nothing  to  ^ivc 
but  thanks.  Henry  Me  Kcan,  Charles  Wheeler,  Convers  Francis; 
these  Names  shall  if  it  please  Heaven,  become  Persons  for  me, 
one  day'.  Am  2.  Dezember  desselben  jahres  dankt  Carlylc 
nochmals:  'To  my  two  young  friends,  Henry  S.  McKean  (be 
so  good  as  write  these  names  more  indisputably  for  me)  and 
Charles  Stearns  Wheeler,  in  particular,  I  will  beg  you  to  ex- 
press emphatically  my  gratitude;  they  have  stood  by  me  with 
right  faithfulness,  and  made  the  correctest  printing;  a  great 
service:  had  I  known  that  there  were  such  eyes  and  heads  acting 
in  behalf  of  me  there,  I  would  have  scraped  out  the  Editorial 
blotches  too  (notes  of  admiration,  dashes,  uWe  think"s,  &c,  etc., 
common  in  Jeffrey's  time  in  the  Edinburgh  Review)  and  London 
misprints;  which  are  almost  the  only  deformities  that  remain 
now.  It  is  extremely  correct  printing  wherever  1  have  looked 
and  many  things  are  silently  amended;  it  is  the  most  funda- 
mental service  of  all'. 

Emerson's  Carlyleausgaben  schcinen  Wheeler  zu  eiuer 
amerikanisehen  ausgabe  von  Tennyson's  gediehten  angeregt  zu 
haben  (vgl.  anm.  H).  Wheeler's  hott'nungsreichc  tiitigkeit  als 
schriftsteller,  besonders  in  verbindung  mit  dem  neugegrlludeten 
'Dial',  wurde  zu  frlih  unterbroehen  durch  ein  lungenleiden,  fur 
welches  er  heilung  1842  in  Europa  suchtc. 

M  scheint  Carlylc  in  Chelsea  eincu  bcsucli  abgestattct  zu 
haben '  unci  ging  dann  liber  Herlin  nach  Leipzig,  wo  er  ticf- 
bctraucrt  von  seinen  anierikanischen  nnd  dcutschen  freunden2 
am  1JJ.  .luui  I S 1  :i  ini  alter  von  flinfuudzwanzig  jahren  seinem 
leideu  crlag. 

Anmcrkungen. 

1.  Horace  Mann  (I75MJ — l>5fl),  beriihinter  piidagogischcr  schrift- 
steller, besonders  bekannt  (lurch  seinen  Report  of  au  Educational  Tour 
in  Germany,  Great  liritain  and  Ireland  1843. 

2.  Hev.  John  Weiss  (|s|s— issii).  Urspriinglich  unitarischer  geist- 
licher,  seit  IMK)  einer  der  letter  der  frcireligidsen  bewegung,  crwarb  sich 
grosses  verdienst  inn  die  deutsche  literatur  mit  seiner  iibcrsetzung  von 
Schiller's  philosophischen  werken.  Hauptwerk:  biographic  Theodore 
Parker's. 

.'t.  l>iese  '  Letters'  sind,  nach  Ire  land's  handcxcmplar  des  Dial,  mit- 
geteilt  in  Cooke's  vortrefflicher  <|uelleuuntersuchung;  sie  stehen  l>ial  HI, 
no.lt  mid  no.  -I;  vgl.  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  Concord,  Mass., 
1885  (vol.  l'.l,  p.  225  tf.).  —  1st  der  brief  ini  4.  bande  des  Dial  (no.  3): 
'Deutsche  Sehnellpost'  ebenfalls  von  WheelerV  Wic  lange  wird  Ainerika 
ziigeru,  den  Dial  —  ein  hauptwerk  aus  der  interessantesten  periode  seiner 
literatur        wider  zugiinglich  zu  inachenV 

4.  Allibone  gibt  den  nanien  nicht. 

5.  Miss  Pcabody  (*  1S04,  noch  am  leben),  besonders  bekannt  durch 
ihre  piidagogisclie  tiitigkeit.  Sie  fiihrte  die  kindergarten-schools  in  Ainerika 
ein.     Hire  werke  s.  bei  Allibone  und  .1.  S.  Hart,  American  Literature  p.  557. 

Was  Emerson  an  Wheeler  schreibt,  berichtet  er  auch  an  Carlylo  am 
29.  April  IM.t  (Corr.  II,  .'(2):  'I  have,  hardly  space  left  to  say  what  I  would 
concerning  the  Dial.  I  heartily  hoped  I  had  done  with  it,  when  lately 
our  poor,  good,  . ..  publishing  Miss  Pcabody  wrote  me  that  its  subscription 
would  not  pay  its  expenses  (we  all  writing  for  love).  But  certain  friends 
are  very  unwilling  it  should  die,  and  I  a  little  unwilling,  though  very  un- 
willing to  be  the  life  of  it,  as  editor'. 

('..  William  Ellery  Channing(*  1H1S),  dessen  gedichte  zuerst  184.» 
orschienen,  verdankt  seinen  crsten  erfolg  als  dichter  entschleden  Emerson's 
beniUhungcn,  der  schon  1840  iiu  Dial  (New  Poetry       wariim  nicht  in  die 
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1  Emerson  an  Carlyle  am  1.  Juli  1842:  'Stearns  Wheeler,  the  Cam- 
bridge Tutor,  a  good  Grecian,  and  the1  editor,  you  will  remember,  of  your 
American  Editions,  is  going  to  London  in  August  probably,  and  on  to 
Heidelberg,  &c.    He  means,  I  believe,   to  spend  two  years  in  Germany, 
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Ucbcr  Lane  und  Wright  (vgl.  anin.  15)  vcrmag  ich  nichts  aDzugcben. 

12.  Ucber  die  bekannte  Brook  Farm  -  bewegung  ist  der  abschnitt 
iu  Emerson's  grundlegendem  aufsatze  Historic  Notes  of  Life  and  Letters 
in  New  England  (Works  X,  ;ns  ff.)  zu  vergleichen:  'The  West  Roxbury 
association  was  formed  in  1*41,  by  a  Society  of  members,  men  and  women, 
who  bought  a  farm  in  West  Roxbury  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  and 
took  possession  of  the  place  in  April.  Mr.  George  Ripley  was  the  Pre- 
sident, and  I  think  Mr.  Charles  Dana  .  . .  was  the  secretary.  Many  members 
took  shares  by  paying  money,  others  held  shares  by  their  labor . . .  Many 
persons  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  the  culture  and  ambition 
of  the  community,  joined  them  as  boarders,  and  lived  there  for  years. 
I  think  the  numbers  of  this  mixed  community  soon  reached  eighty  or 
ninety  soiiIr.  It  was  a  noble  and  generous  movement  in  the  projectors, 
to  try  an  experiment  of  better  living.  They  had  the  feeling  that  our  ways 
of  living  were  too  conventional  and  expensive,  not  allowing  each  to  do 
what  he  had  a  talent  for,  and  not  permitting  men  to  combine  cultivation 
of  mind  and  heart  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  daily  labor  ....  The 
Founders  of  Brook  Farm  should  have  this  praise,  that  they  made  what 
all  people  try  to  make,  an  agreeable  place  to  live  in  .  .  .  It  was  a  close 
union  like  that  in  a  ship's  cabin,  of  clergymen,  young  collegians,  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  fanner's  sons  and  daughters,  with  men  and  women  of 
rare  opportunities  and  rare  culture,  yet  assembled  there  by  a  sentiment 
which  all  shared,  some  of  them  hotly  shared,  of  the  honesty  of  a  life  of 
labor,  and  of  the  beauty  of  a  life  of  humanity  .  .  .' 

In  die  literaturgeschichte  fiihrte  Hawthorne  die  Brook  Farm-bewegung 
ein  in  seiner  kostlichon  Blithedale  Romance.  Fine  voile  geschichte  dcr- 
sclben  ist  noch  nicht  veriitl'cntlicht,  aber  angefiihrt  in  der  History  of  Coope- 
ration in  the  U.S.  (Baltimore  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist,  and  l'ol. 
Science,  Isss,  VI,  l>>):  .John  T.  Codnian,  of  Boston,  whose  unpublished 
History  of  Brook  Farm  was  freely  used  by  Mr  Frothingham  in  his  Life 
of  Rev.  George  Ripley. 

13.  Ueher  Fast  and  Present  vgl.  Emerson's  brief  an  Carlyle  vom 
29.  April  l*4H  (Corr.  II,  21))  und  die  von  Norton  daselbst  mitgeteilte  tage- 
buchstellc  s.  33.  Ueber  die  amerikanische  ausgabe  schreibt  Carlyle  an 
Emerson  vom  ll.Marz  und  I.April  desselben  jahres. 

11.  Der  dritte  band  Eckermann's  erschien  erst  I  SIT,  so  dass  Mar- 
garet Fuller  noch  vier  jahre  warten  musste! 

15.  (Zu  anin.  II)  Ich  vcrmute,  dass  unter  Wright  an  William  Bull 
Wright  (Dr.  Wright)  gedacht  ist  (1838—  1880),  dessen  Stedinan  in  seinen 
vortrerTlichen  l'oets  of  America  (s.  52)  gedenkt.  Er  gehiirt  zu  der  diehter- 
schulc,  welche  Poe  als  die  'transcendental  poets'  geisselt. 

Leipzig.  Ewald  FlOgel. 
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The  Coiisociiile  family   Life. 
Tu  A.  Bkoiikk,  of  (htkl/nul,   Ohio: 

I) far  Sin  —  Having  perused  your  several  loiters 
in  the  newspapers,  mid  lindinir,  moreover,  a  general 
invitation  to  correspondence  from  'persons  u  ho 
feel  prepared  to  co-operate  m  the  work  of  reform 
upon  principles'  akin  to  those  yon  have  tin-re  set 
forth,  I  take  tins  public  means  of  COtllinuiiiiig  -1  iili 
one  who  seems  to  be  really  desirous  of  aiding  ■  en- 
tire human  regeneration  J 

Al'ler  many  years  passed  in  admiration  of  a  belter 
order  in  human  society,  with  u  constant  expectation 
that  some  !>oginnin;r  would  shortly  be  made,  and  a 
continued  reliance  that  some  party  would  make  it, 
the  idea  has  gradually  gained  possession  of  my 
mind,  that  it  is  nm  right  thus  to  linger  for  the  lead- 
ings of  other  men.  but  that  each  should  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  live  out  the  proposed  life  to  the  utmost  pos- 
sible extent.  Assured  that  the  most  potent  hind- 
rance to  goodness  abides  in  the  soul  itself;  next  in 
the  bidy  ;  thirdly  in  the  house  ami  family;  and,  in 
the  fourth  degree,  only  ■  i i  our  neighbors,  or  in  socie- 
ty at  large,  i  have  daily  found  less  ami  less  reason 
to  complain  ot  public  intitutions,  or  of  the  diiatori- 
ness  of  reformers  and  genetic  minds. 

Animated  by  pure  reform  principles,  or  rather  by 
pure  creative  spirit,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  with- 
draw ns  far  and  as  fast  as  hopeful  prudence  dictated, 
from  the  practices  anil  principles  cif  the  old  world. 
And,  acting  upon  the  conviction  that  whatever  oth- 
ers might  do,  or  leave  undone  ;  however  others  might 
fail  in  their  realization  of  their  ideal  good  ;  I,  at 
least,  (should  advance.  I  have  accordingly  arrived 
in  that  region  where  I  perceive  yoo  theoretically, 
and  I  hope  actually  dwell.  I  agree  with  you  thuli! 
would  be  well  to  cro«s  the  ocean  of  life  from  the 
narrow  island  of  selfishness  lo  the  broad  continent 
oi  universal  love  at  ono  dash  ;  but  the  winds  are  not 
always  propitious  ;  and  steam  is  only  n  recent  in- 
vention. I  cannot  yet  boast  of  a  year's  ('mancipa- 
tion from  Old  Fngluud.  One  free  -step  leads  lo 
another;  and  ihe  third  must  as  necessarily  precede 
the  fourth,  as  the  second   was  before  the  third. 

A  Hrouson  Alcott's  visit  to  England  last  year, 
opened  to  me  some  of  the  superior  conditions  for  a 
pure  life,  winch  this  country  oilers  compared  to  the 
land  of  my  nativity,  and  that  of  your  ancestors.  My 
love  for  purity  and  goodness  was  sufficiently  strong, 

*s 
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Wt:  have  received  n  communication  from  Messrs.  Alcotl  and 
Lane,  dated  from  their  farm,  1'niitluntl?,  in  Harvard,  Massa- 
chusetts, from  which  we  make  the  following  extract. 

'•We  have  made  nn  arrangement  with  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  of 
about  a  hundred  acres,  which  liberates  this  tract  from  human  owner- 
ship. For  picturesque  beauty  both  in  the  near  ami  the  d;stant  land- 
scope,  the  spot  has  few  rivals.  A  semi-circle  of  undulating  hills 
stretches  from  south  to  west,  anions'  which  the  Wachusott  and  Monad- 
noc  are  conspicuous.  The  vale,  through  winch  Hows  a  tributary  to 
the  Nashua,  is  esteemed  for  its  fertility  and  ease  of  cultivation,  is 
adorned  with  groves  of  nut-trees,  maples,  and  pines,  and  watered  bv 
small  streams.  Distant  not  thirty  miles  from  the  metropolis  of  New 
England,  this  reserve  lies  in  a  serene  and  sequestered  dell.  No  public 
thoroughfare  invades  it.  but  it  is  entered  by  a  private  road.  The 
nearest  hamlet  is  that  of  Stillnver,  a  field's  walk  of  twenty  minutes, 
and  the  village  of  Harvard  is  reached  by  circuitous  and  hilly  roads  of 
nearly  three  miles. 

"Here  we  prosecute  our  erlort  to  initiate  a  Family  iu  harmony  with 
the  primitive  instincts  in  man.  The  present  buildings  being  ill 
placed  and  unsightly  as  well  as  inconvenient,  are  to  be  temporarily 
used,  until  suitable  and  tasteful  buildings  in  harmony  with  ihe  natural 
scene  can  he  completed.  An  excellent  site  otters  itself  on  the  skirts 
of  the  nearest  wood,  affording  shade  and  shelter,  and  coinmandinir  a 
view  of  the  lands  of  the  estate,  nearly  all  of  which  ure  capable  of 
spade  culture.     It  is  intended  to  adorn  the  pastures  with  orchards,  and 


to  supersede  ultimately  the  labor  of  the  plough  and  cattle,  by  the  spade 
and  the  pruning  knife. 

"Our  planting  and  other  works,  both  without  and  within  doors,  are 
already  in  active  progress.  The  present  Family  numbers  ten  individ- 
uals, five  being  children  of  the  founders.  Ordinary  secular  farming  is 
not  our  object.  Fruit,  grain,  pulse,  garden  plants  and  herbs,  flux  and 
other  vegetable  products  for  food,  raiment,  and  domestic  uses,  receiving 
assiduous  attention,  afford  at  once  ample  manual  occupation,  and  chaste 
supplies  for  the  bodily  needs.  Consecrated  to  human  freedom,  the 
land  awaits  the  sober  culture  of  devout  men. 

"Beginning  with  small  pecuniary  means,  this  enterprise  must  be 
rooted  in  a  reliance  on  the  succors  of  an  ever  bounteous  I'rovidence, 
whose  vital  affinities  being  secured  by  this  union  with  uncorrnptcd' 
fields  and  unworldly  persons,  the  cares  and  injuries  of  a  life  of  train 
are  avoided. 

"The  inner  nature  of  every  member  of  the  Family  is  at  no  tune 
neglected.  A  constant  leaning  ,„|  the  living  spirit  'within  the  soul 
should  consecrate  every  talent  to  holy  uses,  cherishing  the  widest 
charities.  The  choice  Library  (of  which  a  partial  catalogue  »as  .riven 
iu  Dial  No.  XII.)  is  accessible  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  poriisin" 
these  records  of  piety  and  wisdom.  Our  plan  contemplates  all  Mich 
disciplines,  cultures,  and  habits,  as  evidently  conduce  to  the  purifying 
and  edifying  of  the  inmates.     Fledged  to  ihe  spun  alone,  the  founders 

can    anticipate    no    hasty    or    numerous  accession    to    their    n hers. 

The  kingdom  of  peace  is  entered  only  through  the  gates  of  self-uenial 
and  abandonment  ;  and  felicity  is  the  test  and  the  reward  of  obedience 
to  the  unswerving  law  of  Love. 

Jinn-  in,  I  s|.'t. 
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U  seems,  to  loosen  me  from  a  position  us  regards 
pecuniary  income,  affectionate  friends,  and  mental 
liberty,  which  millions  tliero  and  thousands  here 
might  envy.  It  has  happened,  however,  that  of  the 
many  persons  with  whom  Mr.  Alcutt  hoped  t->  act  in 
junction  and  concert,  not  one  is  yet  fully  liberated 
py  I'rovidencc  to  that  end.  So  thfU,  instead  of  form- 
ing items  in  a  larger  enterprise,  we  ore  left  to  lie  the 
Principal  nctors  in  promoting  an  iden,  less  in  extent, 

nt  irroatcr  in  intout,  than   any  yet  presented  to  our 
observation. 

All  our  preliminary  transactions  may  not  have 
been  so  clear  and  clean  as  you  and  wc  desire  ;  but 
we  have  not  paralyzed  future  good  by  excuse  of 
place  or  time.  By  never  doing  any  act  below  our 
intentions  of  principle  at  the  moment,  wc  are  aided 
to  clearer  insight  and  loftier  inspiration  for  the  next 
step.  Our  removal  to  this  estate  in  bumble  confi- 
dence, has  drawn  to  us  several  practical  coadjutors, 
and  opened  many  inquiries  by  letter  for  a  statement 
of  our  principles  and  modes  of  life.  Wc  cannot, 
|M?rliaps,  turn  our  replies  to  better  account  than  to 
transcribe  some  portions  of  them  for' your  informa- 
tion, and,  we  trust,  for  your  sincere  satisfaction. 

You  must  be  aware,  however,  tiiat  written  words 
cannot  do  much  toward  the  elucidation  of  principles 
comprehending  all  human  relationships,  and  claiming 
an  origin  profound  as  man's  inmost  consciousness  of 
the  ever-present  Living  Spirit.  A  dwelling  togeth- 
er, a  concert  in  soul,  ami  a  consorting  in  body,  is  a 
position  needful  to  entire  understanding,  which  we 
hope  at  no  distant  day  to  attain  with  yourself,  and 
many  other  sincere  friends.  We  have  not  yet  drawn 
out  any  preordained  plan  of  daily  operations,  as 
we  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  by  a 
faithful  reliance  on  the  spirit  which  actuates  us 
we  arc  sure  of  attaining  to  clear  revelations  of  daily 
practical  duties  as  they  are  to  be  daily  done  by  us. 
Where  the  spirit  of  love  and  wisdom  abounds,  liter- 
al forms  are  needless,  irksome,  ot  hinderativc : 
where  tlic  spirit  is  lacking,  no  preconceived  rules 
can  compensate. 

To  us  it  appears  not  so  much  that  improved  cir- 
cumstances are  to  meliorate  mankind,  as  that  im- 
proved men  will  originate  the  superior  conditions  fur 
themselves  and  others.  I'pon  tho  human  will,  and 
not  upon  circumstances,  as  some  philosophers  asjert, 
rest  tlic  function,  power,  ami  duty  of  generating  a 
better  social  state.  The  human  beings  in  whom  the 
Internal  Spirit  hasascended  from  low  animal  delights 
of  mere  humane  affections,  to  a  state  of  spiritual 
chastity  and  intuition  uro  in  themselves  a  divine 
atmosphere,  they  arc  superior  circumstances,  and  are 
constant  in  endeavoring  to  create,  us  well  as  to  mod- 
ify, nil  other  conditions,  so  that  these  also  shall  more 
and  more  conduce  to  the  like  consciousness  in 
others. 

Hence  our  peseverance  in  efforts  to  attain  sim- 
plicity in  diet,  plain  garments,  pure  bathing,  unsul- 
lied dwellings,  open  conduct,  gentle  behaviour,  kind- 
ly sympathies,  serene  minds.  These  and  the  sever- 
al other  particulars  needful  to  the  true  end  of  man's 
residence  on  earth,  nmy  be  designated  the  family 
life.  Happiness,  though  not  the  direct  object  in  hu- 
man energy,  may  be  accepted  as  the  continuation  ot 
rectitude,  ami  this  is  no  otherwise  attainable  than  in 
the  holy  family.  The  family,  in  its  highest,  divines! 
sense,  is  therefore  our  true  position,  our  sacred 
earthly  destiny.  It  comprehends  every  divine,  every 
humane  relation  consistent  with  universal  good,  and 
all  others  it  rejects,  as  it  disdains  all  animal  sensual- 
ities. 

Lieut  be  admitted  as  the  embosoming  of  the  moat 
vitavk,  and  only  creative  of  all  human  acts,  and  w« 
are  convinced  of  the  absorbing  importance  of  famil, 
life.  The  next  age  depends  much  for  its  character, 
its  modification,  its  happiness,  on  parents  in  this  gen- 
eration, as  they  have  depended  on  their  parents,  by 
the  relative  opposition  or  concurrence  of  their  wills 
with  the  Divine  will.  In  a  deep  sense,  all  human 
conduct  may  be  said  to  centre  in  this  act.  As  birds 
migrate  to  otK  latitude   in   the    warm  season,  build 
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and  use  their  nests',  sing  a  song  or  two,  and  as  the 
cold  approaches,  depart  to  a  wanner  zone,  so  man  is 
sent  from  balmier  cliinvs  to  breed  upon  the  earth, 
and  all  other  actions  should  be  but  preparative  to 
this  of  securing  an  offspring  unprofaned  by  self-will, 
untinctured  by  lust. 

The  evils  of  life  are  nut  so  much  social  or  politi- 
cal, as  personal  ;  and  a  personal  reform  only  can 
eradicate  them. 

Let  the  family,  furthermore,  be  viewed  as  the 
home  of  pure  social  uffoctions,  the  school  of  ex- 
panding intelligence,  the  sphere  of  unbought  wit, 
the  scene  of  joyous  employment,  and  we  feel  in  that 
single  sentiment  a  fullness  of  action,  of  life,  of  be- 
ing, which  no  scientific  social  contrivance  can  an- 
swer, nor  selfish  accident  supply. 

Family  is  not  dependent  upon  numbers,  nor  upon 
6kill,  nor  riches,  but  upon  union  in  and  with  that  spirit 
which  alone  can  bless  any  enterprise  whatsoever. 
While,  therefore,  wc  feci  a  sympathy  toward  every 
endeavor  to  amend  man's  social  position,  and  would 
promote  them  as  far  as  we  deem  them  progressive, 
we  are  bound  to  declare  their  shortcoming,  and  that 
wc  have  no  hope  for  permanent  human  happiness 
from  any  acts,  tiling,  or  person,  not  originating  in 
immediate  inspiration.  All  else  is  but  an  attraction 
which  allures  to  destroy.  Rather  is  self-denial  the 
straight  and  narrow  way  to  eternal  life,  than  the  en- 
ticements of  increased  indulgence  which  almost  all 
associative  endeavors  have  in  view. 

On  this  topic  of  family  association,  it  will  not  in- 
volve an  entire  agreement  with  the  Shakcr3  to  say 
they  are  at  least  entitled  to  deeper  consideration 
than  they  yet  appear  to  have  secured.  There  are 
many  important  facts  in  their  career  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. It  is,  perhaps,  most  striking  that  the  only 
really  successful  extensive  community  of  interest, 
spiritual  and  secular,  in  modern  times,  was  estab- 
lished by  a  woman.  Again,  we  witness  in  this 
people  the  bringing  together  of  the  two  sexes  in  a 
new  relation,  or  rather  with  a  new  idea  of  the  old  re- 
lation. This  has  led  to  results  more  harmonic  than 
any  one  seriously  believes  attainable  for  the  human 
race,  either  in  isolation  or  association,  so  long  as  di- 
vided, conflicting  family  arrangements  are  permit- 
ted. It  is  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  all  future  good 
hinges  upon  this  very  subject  of  marriage.  In  fact, 
nothing  but  absolute  ignorance  of  the  law  of  human 
generation  can  doubt  it.  The  great  secular  success 
of  the  Shakers,  their  order,  cleanliness,  intelligence 
and  serenity,  are  so  eminent,  that  it  is  worthy  of  in- 
quiry how  far  these  are  attributable  lo  an  adherence 
to  their  peculiar  doctrine. 

As  to  property,  we  discover  not  its  just  disposal 
either  in  individual  or  social  tenures,  but  in  its  en- 
tire absorption  into  the  new  spirit,  which  ever  gives 
and  never  grasps.  The  notion  of  property  is  the 
prolific  aeed  of  so  many  evils  that  there  seems  little 
■one  for  humanity  so  long  as  it  is  made  a  leaainc 
Miwideration, or  is  harbored  in  the  human  bosom 
tt  m  even  possible  that  if  the  projects  now   before 

the  duMic  were  in  actual  operation,  the  evils  of  life 
*nuld  become  more  fixed  by  reason  of  the  greater 
refinement  of  this  demon  property,  which  would  be 
more  difficult  to  cast  out  of  an  orderly  arrangement 
than  from  the  present  chaos  of  mankind,  where  its 
evils  are  less  glossed.  From  the  midst,  of  this  sin 
and  its  co:isp(fuences  it  is  difficult  to  emerge  without 
committing  more  sin.  The  demonstration  of  our 
example,  in  proceeding  actually  to  the  greatest  nos- 
sihlc  extent  in  the  pore  discretion  has,  however,  at- 
tracted toward  us  ether  needful  assistance.  While 
we  write,  negotiations  are  entertained  for  our  remo- 
val to  a  place  of  less  inconvenience,  by  friends  who 
have  long  waited  for  some  proof  of  a  determination 
to  act  np  to  the  idea  they  have  cherished.  Many, 
no  doubt,  arc  yet  unprepared  '  to  give  up  all  and  fol- 
low him,1  (the  Spirit,)  who  can  importantly  aid  in  the 
New  Advent,  ai.d  conscientiously  accomplish  the 
legal  processes  needful  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. We  do  not  recognise  the  purchase  of  land: 
but  its  redemption  from   the    debasing    state  of  pro- 
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•o  long  at  it  continues,  and  overlay  them  by  the  in- 
jurious and  extravagant  devclopoment  of  the  animal 
and  bestial  natures  in  man.  No  one  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  if  caille  were  no  longer  bred  ond  fed  for 
the  slaughter,  milking  or  draught,  the  human  family 

misrht  be  drawn  much  closer  together  all  over  the 
enuntrv.  It  is  circulated  that  if  no  animal  food 
were  consumed,  one-fourth  of  the  land  now  used 
would  suffice  for  human  sustinancc.  And  the  ex- 
tensive tracts  now  appropriated  to  grazing,  mowing, 
and  other  modes  of  animal  provision,  could  be  culti- 
vated by  and  for  intelligent  and  affectionate  tinman 
neighbors.  The  sty  and  the  6table  now  secure 
more  of  the  fanner's  regard  than  he  bestows  on  the 
garden  and  the  children.  No  hope  is  there  for  hu- 
manity while  woman  is  withdrawn  from  the  tender 
assiduities  whicli  adorn  her  and  her  household,  to 
the  servitudes  of  tiie  dairy  and  the  flesh-pots.  Omit- 
ting, also,  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  debasing 
influences  upon  the  children  by  the  intrusion  of  ani- 
mals into  the  daily  thoughts  and  conduct,  it  may  yet 
be  observed  that  if  the  beasts  were  wholly  absent 
from  man's  neighborhood,  the  human  population 
might  be  at  least  four  limes  as  dense  as  it  now  is 
without  rai.-ing  the  price  of  land.  This  would  give 
to  the  country  all  the  advantages  of  concentration, 
without  the  vices  which  always  spring  up  in  the 
dense  city. 

Debauchery  of  both  the  earthly  soil  and  the  hu- 
man body,  is  the  result  of  this  cattle-keeping.  The 
land  is  scourged  for  crops  to  feed  the  animals,  whose 
filthy  odours  are  used  under  the  erroneous  supposition 
of  restoring  the  best  fertility  ;  disease  is  thus  infused 
into  the  human  body;  stimulants  and  medicines  are 
resorted  to  for  relief,  which  end  in  a  precipitation  of 
the  original  evil  to  a  more  disastrous  depth.  These 
misfortunes,  which  afTect  not  only  the  body,  but  by 
reaction  rise  to  the  sphere  of  the  soul,  would  be 
avoided,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  disuse  of  animal 
food.  Our  diet  is  strictly  of  the  pure  and  bloodless 
kind.  No  animal  aubstanco,  neither  flesh,  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  nor  milk,  pollute  our  tables,  or  corrupt 
our  bodies.  Neither  tea,  coffee,  molasses,  nor  rice, 
tempt  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  indigenous  produc- 
tions. Our  sole  beverage  is  pure  fountain  water; 
end  the  native  grains,  fruits,  herbs  and  roots,  dressed 
with  the  utmost  cleanliness,  and  regard  to  their 
purpose  of  edifying  a  healthful  body,  furnish  the 
pleaaantest  reflections,  and  in  tho  greatest  variety 
requisite  to  tho  supply  of  the  various  organs.  Tho 
fields,  the  orchard,  the  garden,  in  their  bounteous 
products  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  mnize,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, apples,  peart,  peaches,  nlums,  cherrios,  cur- 
rents, berries,  potatoes,  peat,  beans,  beets,  carrots, 
mellont  and  other  vines,  yield  an  ample  store  for 
human  nutrition,  without  dependence  on  foreign 
climes,  or  the  degrcdations  of  shipping  and  trade. 
The  almost  inexhaustible  variety  which  the  several 
stages  and  torts  of  vegatable  growth,  and  the  sever- 
al modes  of  preparation  afford,  arc  a  full  answer  to 
toe  question  which  is  so  often  put  by  thoso  who  have 
never  ventured  into  the  regions  of  a  pure  and  chaste 

«'«t:  *If  vou  pivc  ud  meat,  upon  what  then  can  you 
Km  Si 

Onr  other  domestic  habits  are  in  harmony  with 
those  of  diet  We  riso  at  early  dawn,  commence 
tne  uuy  witn  com  Dathing,  succeeded  by  a  music 
lesson,  and  then  a  chaste  repast.  Each  one  finds 
occupation  until  the  meridian  meal,  when  usually 
some  interesting  and  deep-searching  conversation 
gives  rest  to  the  body  and  dcvelopcment  to  the 
mind.  Occupation,  according  to  the  season  and  the 
weather,  engages  us  out  of  doors  or  within,  until  the 
evening  meal,  when  we  again  assemble  in  soci.il 
communion,  prolonged  generally  until  sunset,  when 
we  resort  to  sweet  repose  for  the  next  day's  ac- 
tivity. 

In  these  steps  of  reform,  we  do  not  rely  so  much 
on  scientific  reasoning  or  physiological  skill,  as  on 
the  Spirit's  dictates.  The  pure  soul,  by  the  law  in 
its  own  nature,  adopts  a  pure  diet  and  cleanly  cus- 
toms;  nor  needs  detailed   instruction  for  daily  con- 
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duct.     On  a  revision  of  our   proceedings    it    would 
seem,  that  if  we  are  in  the  right  course  in  our  par- 
ticular instance,  the  greater  part  of  man's  duty  con- 
sists in  leaving  alone  much  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
doing.     It  is  a  fasting  from  much  of  the  present  ac- 
tivity, rather  than   an    increased    indulgence    in  it, 
which,  with  patient  watchfulness,  tends  to  newness 
of  life.  Shall  1  sip  tea  or  co'iec,  the  inquiry   may  be. 
No.     Abstain   from    nil    ardent,    as    from    alcoholic 
drinks.  Shall  I  coiisumo  york,  beef  or  mutton  ?    Not 
if  I   value   health   or    life.     Shall    I  stimulate   with 
milk?  No.     Shall  I  warm  my  bathing   water?    Nut 
if  cheerfulness  is  valuable.     Shall  I  clothe  in  many 
garments?     Not  if  purity  is  aimed  ot.     Shall  I   pro- 
long my    dark    hours,    consuming    animal    oil,    and 
losing  bright   daylight   in    the    morning?     Not  if  a 
clear  mind  is  an  object.     Shall  I   teach  my  children 
the  dogmas  inflicted  on  myself,   under  the  pretence 
that   I   am    transmitting  truth?     Nay,   if  you    love 
them,  intrude  not  these  between  them  and  the  spirit 
of  all  truth.     Shall  1  become  a  hireling,  or  hire  oth- 
ers? Shall  I  subjugate  cattle  ?  Shall  I  trade?  Shall 
I  claim  property  in  any  created  thing?  Shall  I  adopt 
a  form  of  religion?  Shall  1  become  a  parent?  Shall 
I  interest  myself  in  politics?  To  how  many  of  these 
questions,  could  we  ask  them  deeply   enough,  could 
they    be   heard    as  having  relation    to    our   eternal 
welfare,  would  the  response    be    'abstain?'     'Be 
not  so  active  to  do,  as  sincere  to  be.   Being,  in  pre- 
ference to  doing,  is  the  great  aim,  and  this  conies  to 
us  ratiier  by  n  resigned  willingness  than  a  wilful  ac- 
tivity ;  which  is,  indeed,  n  cheek  to  all  divine  growth. 
Outward  abstinence  is   a    sign  of  inward    fullness; 
and  the  only  source  of  true  progress  is  inward.    Wo 
may  occupy    ourselves    actively    in  human  improve- 
ments; but    these,    unless    inwardly    well-impelled, 
never  attain  to,  but  rather  hinder,  divine  progress  in 
man. 

During  the  utterance  of  this   narrative  it  has  un- 
dergone some   change    in    its   personal   expression 
which  might   offend  the    hypercritical  ;  but  we  feel 
assured  that  you  will  kindly  accept  it  as  the  unartful 
offering  of  both  your  friends  in  ceaseless  aspiration. 
CHARLES  LANE. 
A.  BKONSON  ALCOTT. 
Harvard.  Mass..  August,  1843. 
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ffon  dM  N»»-  Y  «k  £?w(«lal. 

ItaUBHsdlsvU  KnuaelpMlon ...  A  Sketch 

bt  mi.  EUiirr  asitcBia  itowi. 

It  may  b«  -ratifying  te  those  who  desire  to  >h 
thiok  well  of  human  nature,  to  know  that  Cie  *j 
laadino;  incidents  of  the  subjoined  ekeich  tie 
litaral  matters  of  fact,  oocuran-;  in  the  city  of  . 
Cinoinnati,  whioh  have  come  within  the  scope  >-< 
of  the  writer's  personul  knowledge — theincidexis  J? 
have  meicly  been  clithed  io  a  dramatic  form,  o 
present  them  more  vividly  to  the  reader. 

In  one  of  the  hotel  parlors  of  our  Queen  city, 
a  young  gentleman,  apparently  in  no  very  ea>-y 
frame  of  mind,  was  pacing  up  and  down  -t  ■« 
room,  looking  alternately  ut  hit  watch  and  o  it 
of  the  window,  as  if  expecting  somebody.  At 
last  he  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  a  hotel  •<  r- 
vant  toon  appeared. 

"  Hat  iny  man  Sam,  come  in  yet  T"  he  in- 
quired. 

The  polished  yellow  gentleman,  to  whom  thij   2  \  :    Z  "-  = 
was  addrefHcd,  answered  with  a  polite,  but  torn  •-  --  3  '*  I  J 
what  sinister  smirk,  that  nothing  had  been  .te>  n    |  '5  S  "-■  >_  J 
of  him  since  early  that  morninif.  B  «  " 

"  Laiy  dog  !  full  three  hoars  tines,  I  tent 
off  to  B         street,  and  I  have  teen  nothing 
him  tioee."  §m£»2-^-S.1s-3«"&.2 

The  yellow  gentleman  remarked  with  cons-.l.  £   -  =  J  "  *a  %  g  "L"=  -0^-3^ 
story  politeness,  that  he  "  hoped  Sam  had  n  .t    *  ©  g,|  1 Q  *  S  -S  u  «  5  4  a  f- 
rvn  away,  adding,  with  au   ill-concealed   grin,  "J-    •««*-    5"'3oi":    «i: 
that  them  bnyt  was  mighty  apt  to  show  the  dec  qjs     -5.3  3      BSScJ 
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brother ;  why  not  f  A  warm-hearted  man  will 
love  hi*  dog,  hu  horse,  even  to  grieving  bitterly 
fur  their  loss,  and  why  not  credit  the  fact  thai 
•uch  •  one  may  lose  the  human  creature  whom 
•eouraed  ouatom  haa  placed   on  the  same  level. 

The  fact  waa,  Alfred  B did  love  thie  young 

man  ;  he  had  been  appropriated  to  him  in  child 
hood,  and  Al'ed  had  always  redressed  his  griev- 
ances, fought  hia  battlea,  got  him-out  of  scrapes 
and  purobased-for  him  with  a  liberal  hand,  in. 
dulgenciea  to  which  hi*  comrades  were  strangers. 
He  had  taken  pride  to  dreaa  him  smartly,  and  as 
for  hardship  and  want,  they  had  never  come  near 
him. 

"  The  poor,  ailly,  ungrateful  puppy  i"  aolilo. 
quized  he, "  what  can  he  do  with  himself  ?  Con. 
found  that  Quaker,  and  all  hia  meddlesome  tribo 
— been  at  him  with  their  bloody-bone  atone*,  I 
euppoi* — Sara  kuowa  batter — the  seamr. — Hal. 
loa, there," he  called  (o  oneof  the  waiteis,  "wheio 
doe*  this  Simpkins— Simon — Simmons,  or  what 
d'ye  call  him,  live  ?" 

"  Hia  ■hop  is  No.  5,  on  G  street." 

"  Well,  I  'II  go  at  him,  and  aee  what  business 
he  has  with  my  affairs  " 

The  Quaker  waa  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  shop, 
with  a  round,  rosy,  good  humored  face,  so  ex. 
pre9aive  of  placidity  and  satisfaction,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  approach  it  with  ireful  feeling. 

"  Is  your  name  Simmons  7"  demanded  Alfred 
in  a  voice  whose  natural  urbanity  waa  aumewhat 
sharpened  hy  vexation. 

"  Yoa  friend  ;  what  dost  thou  wish  ?" 

"  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  you  have  seen  any. 
thing  of  my  colored  fellow,  Sam  ;  a  man  of 
twenty-rive  or  thereabout*,  lodging  at  the  Peerl- 
■Ueet  House  ?" 

"I  rather  cuapect  that  I  have,"  said  the  Quak- 
er, in  a  quiet,  meditative  tone,  as  if  thinking  the 
matter  over  with  himself. 

"  And  in  it  true,  sir,  thai  you  have  encouraged 
and  assisted  him  in  his  efforts  to  get  out  of  uiy 
earvice." 

"  Such,  truly,  is  tho  fact,  my  friend." 

Losing  p  iticncc  at  thin  provoking  equanimity, 
our  young  friend  poured  forth  his  sentiments  with 
no  inconsiderable  energy,  und  in  term*  not  the 
moat  select  or  pacific,  all  which  our  Quaker  re- 
ceived with  that  plicid,  full  orbed  tranquillity  of 
countenance,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Pray,  sir, 
relieve  your  mind  ;  don't  be  particular  ;  scold  a* 
hard  as  y  hi  like."  Tno  singularity  of  tms  ex- 
pression struck  i lie  young  man,  and  as  his  wraih 
became  gradually  spent, ho  could  not  helpluughing 
at  the  tranquillny  of  his  opponent,  and  he  grud. 
oa'ly  changed  his  tone  for  one  of  expostulation 
•'  Wbat  motive  could  induce  you,  sir,  thus  to 
incommode  a  stranger,  and  one  who  never  injured 
you  at  all  7" 

"  I  am  sorry  thou  art  incommoded,"  rejoined 
the  Qmker.  "  Thy  servant,  aa  thee  calls  him, 
c»me  to  me,  and  I  helped  huh  aa  I  wou.d  an, 
other  poor  fellow  in  distress  " 

"  Pooa  felow  !"  said  Alfred,  angrily  ;  "  that'a 
the  story  of  the  whole  of  you.  I  tell  you  tWre  is 
not  a  free  negro  in  your  city  to  well  off  as  my 
Sam  is,  and  always  hus  been,  and  We'll  find  it  out 
before  long." 

"  But  tell  me,  friend,  thou  moyeat  die,  as  well 
aa  another  man  ;  thy  eiUblinhineut  may  fall  into 
debt,  aa  wol I  as  another  min's;  and  thy  Sam 
may  be  sold  by  the  sheriff  fur  debt,  or  cbanao 
hand  in  dividing  tho  estate,  and  so,  though  ho 
was  bred  easily;  and  well  cared  lor,  he  may  come 
to  be  a  field  hand,  under  hard  masters,  starved, 
beaten,  overworked— such  things  do  happen 
sometimes,  do  they  not  7" 

"  Sometimes,  perhap*,  they  do,"  replied  tlio 
young  man. 

"  Web",  look  you,  by  our  laws  in  Ohio,  thy  Sa.u 
is  no w  a  free  man  ;  aa  free  aa  I  or  thou  ;  he  hai  h 
a  strong   back,  good   hands,  good  courage,  cjoii 

earn  hia   ten  or  twelve   dollars  a  month or  do 

better;   now   taking  all  thing*  into   account,   if 
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tbee  were  in  hia  plaoe,  what  would  thee  do— 
would  thae  go  back  a  alave,  or  try  luck  aa  a  free 
man  7" 

Alfred  said  nothing  in  reply  to  this,  only  after 
a  while  he  murmured  half  to  himself,  "  I  thought 
the  fellow  had  more  gratitude,  after  all  my  kind. 
MM." 

"Thee  talk  of  gratitude,"  said  the  Quaker, 
**  now  how  does  that  account  stand  7  Thou  hast 
fed,  and  clothed,  and  protected  tbia  man  ;  thou 
haat  not  starved,  beaten,  or  abused  him  ;  it  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  thee  ;  thou  best  shown 
him  special  kindness,  and,  in  return,  he  has  given 
thee  faithful  service  for  fifteen  or  twenty  ycara; 
all  his  time,  all  his  strength,  all  he  could  do  or 
be,  he  has  given  thee,  and  ye  are  about  even." 
The  young  man  looked  thoughtful,  but  made  no 
reply. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  I  will  take  no  unfair 
advantage  of  you;  I  wish  to  get  my  servant  once 
more  ;  can  I  do  bo  7" 

"  Certainly.  I  will  bring  him  lo  thy  lodgings 
this  evening,  if  thee  wish  it.  I  know  thee  will  do 
what  is  fair,"  replied  the  Qut-kcr. 

It  were  difficult  to  define  the  thoughts  of  the 
young  man,  aa  he  returned  to  his  lodgings.  Na- 
turally generous  and  humane,  be  had  nevur 
dieamed  that  he  had  rendered  injustice  to  the  hu- 
man  beings  he  claimed  as  hia  own.  Injustice 
and  oppression  ho  had  sometimes  seen  with  de- 
testation In  other  establishments  ;  but  it  had  bc<  n 
his  pride  that  they  were  excluded  from  his  own. 
It  had  been  his  pride  to  think  that  his  indulgence 
and  liberality  made  a  situation  of  dependence  on 
him  preferable  even  to  liberty. 

The  dark  picture  of  puasible  reverses  which  the 
alave  Bystom  hangs  over  tho  lot  of  tho  most  fa- 
vored slaves,  never  oceurred  to  him.  Accord, 
ingly,  at  six  o'clock  that  evening,  a  light  tap  ut 
the  door  of  Mr.  B.'m  parlor,  announced  the  Quak 
er,  and  hanging  back  behind  him,  the  relue'.unt 
Sum,  who,  with  all  Ins  novvly.acquircd  love  of 
liberty,  felt  almost  as  if  he  were  treating  his  old 
uittfltur  rather  shabbily,  in  deporting  him. 

"  So,  Sam,"  said  Alfred,  "how  is  this  7  they 
say  you  waut  to  leavo  me." 

'•  Yes,  master." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Sam  7  haven't  ( 
always  been  good  to  you:  and  has  not  my 
father  always  been  gjod  to  you  7" 

"  Oh.  yes,  master:  very  good." 

"  Have  you  not  alwaya  had  good  food,  goud 
clothes,  and  lived  easy  7" 

"  Yr-,  W:it-l0r." 

"  And  nobody  has  ever  abused  you  7" 

"  No,  master." 

"  Well,  then,  why  do  you  wish  tu  leave  me  7" 

"  Oh,  ril'iasa,  I  want  to  be  a  free  man." 

"  Why,  Sam;  am'l  you  well  enough  off,  now  7" 

"Oh,  mas9u  may  die;  thou  nobody  knows 
who  get  mo  ;  some  dreadful  folks,  you  know, 
master,  miijht  get  me,  aa  thoy  did  Jim  Sanford, 
and  nohody  to  take  my  part.  No,  roaster.  I 
rather  he  free  man." 

Alfred  turned  to  the  window,  and  thought  a 
few  moment",  and  then  said,  turning  nrviut, 
"  Well,  Sain,  I  believe  you  are  right.  I  Lhiiili, 
on  the  whole,  I'd  like  beat  to  be  a  free  man  my. 
self,  and  I  must  not  wonder  that  you  do.  So, 
fur  aught  I  see,  you  must  go;  but  then,  Sam, 
there's  vour  wife  and  child."  Sam's  countenance 
fell. 

"Nevermind,  Sam.  I  will  send  them  up  to 
you  " 

"  Oh.  master!" 

"1  will;  but  you  uiu»t  remember  i.ow,  Sam, 
you  have  got  both  jourprlf  and  them  to  takeca'ti 
of,  and  hav.i  no  inia'er  to  look  afier  you;  l.o 
steady,  sober  and  indiis'.rinu*,  and  then,  if  cur 
you  gel  into  distrcH-,  fend  word  to  mo.  and  I'll 
help  y  hi."  Lest  any  ticcuae  us  of  over  colnnn  ; 
our  story,  wo  will  clone  it  by  extracting  a  pun  ■>  i: 
or  two  from  the  letter  which  (lie  g<  ne  mm  ynun  t 
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man  tho  next  day  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Quaker, 
fur  his  emancipated  servant.  We  can  assure 
our  readeis  that  we  copy  from  the  original  docL- 
ment,  which  now  lies  before  us: 

Dear  Sam:  I  am  just  «u  the  eve  of  my  deparluio 
for  Pittsburg  ;  1  may  not  see  you  ar,  an  fur  a  too ; 
tune,  perhaps  never,  and  1  leave  this  letter  Willi 
your  frieuds,  Messrs.  A.  Si.  B.  for  you,  and  hen- 
with  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell.  L«t  me  givo 
you  some  advice,  wbich  is,  now  that  you  are  a  free 
una.  i0  u  fre,>  smu,  he  obedient  a*  you  were  when 
a  slave,  peilorm  utt  itw^»;iee  ituO.  w«>  required  if 
you,  and  do  all  you  Can  krr  your  own  lutuie  wel.'tri 
and  respectability.  Let  me  assure  ydu  that  1  havi 
the  same  guod  looling  towards  you  mat  you  Know 
L  always  bad;  and  let  rjio  tell  you  fuller,  that  >l 
•vti,-  you  want  a  friend,  cull  or  write^o  me,  uud  I 
wi|l  be  thut  Irieiid.  Should  you  be  jjiek,  and  no( 
able  to  work,  and  waul  moaey  to  a  sin  ill  amount  ni 
diBereut  limes,  write  to  mn,  and  r\WfJ'alwuys.  fci 
you  have  it.  1  huve  not  rmh  um  *at  J>res£n(  inuqii 
money,  though  1  will  leave  with  my^gehls  hell, 
the  Messis.  VV.,  $5  fur  you:  you  inuirs^tgivn  them 
your  receipt  lor  it.  On  my  return  from  Piasburg,  I 
will  call  and  see  you  il  1  have  time ;  fail  nut  to  writ.' 
to  my  lather,  for  be  made  you  a  good  master,  and 
you  should  alivays  treat  him  with  respect,  and 
cherish  his  memory  so  lung  aa  you  live.  Be  good, 
Industrious  and  honorable,  and  if  unfortunate  in 
your  undertakings,  never  furret  that  you  have  u 
Iriend  io  me — farewell,  and  believe  rne  your  afTec- 
tiouate  vouog  master  and  Irian  J. 
. .  ALFRED  B . 

That  dispositions  aa  ingenuous  and  noble  as 
that  of  this  young  man  are  commonly  to  bo 
found  either  in  Slave  States  or  in  free,  is  moro 
than  we  dare  assert;  but  when  we  sea  such 
found  e»en  among  those  who  are  born  and  bred 
slaveholders,  we  can.iot  but  feel  that  thero  is  en. 
courugement  for  a  fair,  arid  mild,  and  brotherly 
presentation  of  trutu,  and  every  reason  to  lament 
hasty  and  wholesale  denunciations.  Thu  great 
error  of  controversy  is,  that  it  is  ever  ready  to 
assail  persons  rather  than  principles.  The  slave 
system,  as  a  system,  perhups  concentrates  moro 
wrong  than  any  other  now  existing  ;  and  yet 
those  who  live  under  and  in  it  may  be,  as  wo 
see,  enlightened,  generous,  and  amenable  to  rea- 
son. If  the  system  alone  is  attacked,  such  minds 
will  be  the  find  to  perceive  its  evils  and  to  tutu 
against  it;  but  if  the  system  be  attacked  through 
individuals,  self-love,  wounded  pride,  and  a  thou- 
sand natural  feelings  will  be  at  once  enjisled  for 
ita  preservation.  We  therefore  subjoin  it  as  the 
moral  of  our  story,  that  a  man  who  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  bom  end  bred  a  slaveholder 
may  bo  enlightened,  generous,  humane,  and  ca- 
paidt  of  thu  most  disinterested  regard  to  the  wel- 
fare of  lus  slave. 
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Acertnin  getHlemun  of  lii->h  iinmc  in  ih«'  trans- 
ci'iuli-ninl  world,  was  invited  lodcliver  annddnss 
before  one  of  the  college  wxielies  ;  and  he  carri- 
ed Ins  nndienre,  ronslxMnc  we  suppose  of  the 
cream  of  New  England  onliixloxy,  down  into  the 
very  depihs  of  his  Mysieni,  and  for  an  hour  or 
more,  regaled  them  with  llie  most  spli-iniiri,  and 
dreamy,  and  unintelligible  upcrulalion*,  lo  which 
ihcy  had  ever  listened.  Shortly  niter,  an  aged 
minister,  who  had  ne\er  lhcd  in  any  other  than 
a  world  of  common  sense  realities,  was  called 
u|K>n  to  pray,  and  he  devoutly  thanked  (iod  that 
the  Itihle  which  he  had  eiven  us  was  worth 
more  than  all  the  ideulisin  and  tran-cemli  nialisin 
in  the  world.  If  wc  were  di»|K)scd  to  be  a  lill^i 
critical,  we  mijjht  perhaps  say  that  there  seems 
to  ns  lo  have  been  sotncthitiy  somewhat  out  of 
tu»ir  in  this  whole  matter.  In  the  firM  place,  it 
w  as  a  little  old.  to  say  llir  least, that  uu  indi\  idual 
-IhuiM  be  invited  to  sticlt  an  exercise  in  sncli  n 
/■li/rr,  who,  Iiowcmt  t'loiiiient  and  gifted,  was 
known  lo  live  and  move,  ami  ha\c  his  being  in 
irimseendi  ntiili-ni.  Then  again,  we  ihink  it 
would  have  been  al  lea.sl  a  line  spt'cimeii  of  the 
drcoroiis    and  lining,    if  the  orator  could  have  so 

far  conde-ceiided   loll rdinurv  style   of  llcsh 

and  hliNid.  ;i*  to  have  lalked  to  his  iiudii  ore  a  I  tout 
thuii's  tin  y  wonhl  have  nndersio<«l  and  relished, 
rtilher  lhati  a\  ail  himselfofihe  op|>oruiiiiiy  which 
ihcircourlcsy  hud  furnished  him.  of  hearing  them 
nil"  into  iIh  it  nil  iiirnunilit  of  hi>  own  svslein. 
\nil  last  of  all.  we  do  not  think  there  was  an\ 
i  m  i  >»  of  ^ I  ta»le  in  i lie  rebuke  that  was  ad- 
ministered in  ihc  pravcr;  for  it  iiiii^i  have  pro- 
inked  a  Mtiile  in  some,  and  ni  least  have  mis- 
|m  n.lt  i I  i  In-  devotion  of  all.  Such  an  on  itrreiu  e 
eoulil  noi  tail  lo  ollitiil  ngmiM  1 1  it  dicuilN  and 
iiitiiiM   of  the   lUTa-ion   wilh  which  it  was  con- 
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p.      4  The  Prejudice  ot  Color. 

Our  .readers  will  remember  the  announcement 
made  tome  time  age  In  The  Tribune  that  R&Lrn 
Waldo  Emerson  and  Chihlii  Buhner  bad  re- 
futed to  address  the  New  Bedford  Lyceum,  on  the  ground 
that  Colored  Persona  were  excluded  from  iu  privilege*. 
We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  our  reader^ 
the  manly  letter*  In  wblcb  thote  gentlemen  made  known 
the  determination  to  which  they  were  eonatrainod  by 

that  sense  of  Juatice  which  a)  way*  prevail*  with  noble- 
mind*  over  the  suggestions  of  a  timid  and  self-seeking 
expediency.  Aa  examples  of  a  faithful  adherence  to 
their  highest  convictions  In  clrcumttancaa  well  caloula- 
tad  to  try  their  moral  oourage,  these  letters  are  honora- 
ble alike  to  the  beads  and  heart*  of  their  authors  and 
will  soeure  for  them  the  thank*  of  all  liberal  minded 
men  and  the  ble**loga  of  thousand*  whose  hearts  hare 
been  pierced  by  the  shaft*  of  an  unreasonable  and  cruel 
Prejudice 

—We  commend  the  fsols  staled  by  Mr.  Sumner  In  ro- 
tation to  the  treatment  awarded  to  People  of  Color  In 
other  countries  to  the  special  notice  of  the  Editor  of 
7**  Glass,  whose  '  Democratic'  sensibilities  were  so 
shocked  lately  by  the  protence  of  soveral  persons  be- 
longing to  tbls  proscribed  clue  (not  Slave*  mind  I)  In  a 
Railroad  Car. 

—By  the  way  ;  We  received  a  letter  some  time  since 
complaining  of  our  former  remark*  on  thle  subject,  and 
defending  the  decision  of  the  N.  B.  Lyceum  because  (aa 
the  writer  urged)  i*<  Ckurcku  have  Negro  Pew*  and 
don't  allow  colored  persons  to  use  seats  indtaerimlnate- 
ly  although  they  are  willing  te  p  y  for  them.  Our  an- 
swer to  this  Is  very  crusty  i  The  Church  Is  a  model  for 
the  World  In  so  far  an  the  Is  guided  by  absolute  Right- 
eouscea*  ;  when  she  falls  short  of  the  highest  standard, 
the  World  la  bound  to  excel  her,  but  haa  no  right  to 
plead  her  apoatacy  In  palliation  of  It*  own  misdeed*. — 
Think  of  Christ  preaching  to  a  congregation  of  which  a 
•art  were  deaplaed  and  placed  in  a  corner  on  account  of 
the  color  of  their  *kln*  t  Would  be  not  manifestly  have 
reproved  tats  iniquity  to  begin  with  t— But  read  the  let- 
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tar*  :  Concobd,  Not.  17, 1813. 

W-  J.  Rotch.  Esq  Secretary— 

Piar  Sir  t  If  1  come  to  New  Redf ord.  I  should  be  rea- 
dy to  Ox.  say  the  in:  Tuesday  of  Mareb.  tnd  the  second. 
But  1  have  lo  **y.  that  1  have  iu.1irer.1y  received  a  report 
of  aome  proceeding*  in  your  Lyceum,  lately,  which,  by 
excluding  other*.  1  think  ought  to  exclude  me.  My  In- 
formant *aid  that  the  appllcauuu  uf  a  culured  person  for 
membership  by  purchase  ot  a  ticket  Iu  ibe  usual  man- 
ner, bad  been  rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  Lyceum  ,  and 
this,  for  the  tirat  lime.  Now,n  i  thiok  the  Lyceum  exist* 
for  popular  educslion.  a*  I  work  In  it  lor  that,  sod  think 
that  It  should  bribe  and  Importune  the  humhleat  anil  most 
Ignorant  to  come  in,  and  exclude  nobudy,  or,  if  any  body, 
oertaioly  the  most  cultivated— thl*  voiu  quite  embaV- 
ra**e*  me,  an'l  1  should  nut  know  bow  ui  apeak  to  the 
company.  Bealdea,  In  It*  direct  counteraction  to  live  ob- 
vious duty  and  BLoitment  of  New  England,  and  of  all 
freemen  In  regard  to  the  colored  peop  e,  the  vote  ap- 
peare  so  unkind,  and  ao  unlooked  tor.  that  1  could  not 
oome  with  any  pieaaure  betore  the  Society. 

If  I  am  misinformed,  will  you— If  tbey  are  printed — 
have  the  goodoeaa  to  aend  me  tbe  proceedlnga ,  or,  if 
■ot  printed,  their  purport  i  aud  oblige. 

Your*  respectfully,        H.  W.  EMERSON. 

Boston,  Nov  09,  184S. 
~ it f  Dior  S& :     I   have   received  your  favor  of  Nov. 
Mth,  asking  ma  to  appoint  an  evening  In   February  or 
March,  on  wblcb  to  lecture,  In  pursuance  of  my  promise, 
be/ore  the  New  Bedtord  Lyceum. 

On  receiving  the  invitation  of  your  Lyceum,  I  felt  list, 
tared  by  the  honor  conferred  po  me,  and,  in  uudertak- 
tax,  a*  I  did,  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  some  time  lo  be  ap- 
pointed afterward.  1  promised  myself  peculiar  pleasure 
m  an  occasion  of  visiting  a  town  wblcb  1  have  never 
teen,  bnt  wbose  reflned  hospitality  and  liberal  spirit,  aa 
they  have  been  described  to  me,  awaken  my  warmeat 
Interest. 

Since  then,  f  have  aeon  in  the  public  print*  a  Protest, 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  several  gentlemen,  well 
known  to  me  by  reputation,  membera  of  tbe  Lyceum, 
and  aome  of  them  a  part  of  its  Ooveroment,  from  wblch 
it  appears  that.  In  psst  years,  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
Lyceum  were  freely  sold  to  colored  person*,  and  that  no 
Objection  wa*  made  tu  tbem  aa  membera  ;  but  that,  at 
tbe  preaent  time,  ticket*  are  reluaed  to  colored  per*on*, 
and  membership  ot  the  Lyceum  la  alao  prar ticully  re- 
fused to  them,  though,  by  a  *pecinl  votn  recently  adopt- 
ed, ihey  are  allowed  to  attend  tho  lecturea  without  ex- 
pense, 'provided  Ihey  will  alt  In  the  North  Oallery. ' 

from  these  fact*,  It  appear*  that  the  New  Dediord  Ly- 
ceum ha*  receotly  undertaken  to  establish,  wlthiu  lu 
Jurisdiction,  a  distinction  of  casta  whlcb  had  not  been 
there  recognized  belure 

One  of  trie  cardinal  truths,  both  of  religion  and  free- 
dom, la  Ou  kguaiilf  and  Bruiiurkood  of  if  an  In  the  aight 
of  Ood,  and  ot  all  Juat  inatiiutlooa,  Uje  white  mau  can 
claim  no  precedence  or  exclusive  privilege  from  hi* 
eotor.  It  is  '  the  accident  of  ao  accident'  tost  place*  t 
human  soul  beneath  tbe  dark  shelter  of  au  African  coun- 
tenance, rather  than  beooatb  our  colder  compluxion. 
Nor  can  I  conceive  any  application  of  tbe  banlgn  Injunc- 
tion, do  unto  other*  a*  ye  would  have  thorn  do  unto  you, 
more  pertinent  than  to  the  white  mun,  wbe  found*  a  dl*. 
erimluatloa  between  his  lellow  men  on  a  difference  of 
akin. 

It  la  well  known  that  tbe  prejudice  of  color,  which  1* 
akin  to  the  stern  and  selfish  spirit  that  holds  a  fellow-man 
In  slavery,  is  peculiar  to  our  country.  All  will  remem- 
ber the  two  youtha  of  African  blood,  who  gained  the 
bit* heat  honor*  in  the  College  at  Paris  In  tho  winter  of 
1838.  and  dined  on  the  same  day  with  the  Ring  of  France, 
the  descendant  of  flu  Looia,  and  of  Loots  the  Great,  at 
the  palace  of  tho  Tnilleriae.  la  Parts.  I  have  act  for 
week*,  at  tho  School  of  Law,  on  the  aame  bench*)*  with 
colored  person*,  listening,  like  myaelf,  to  tho  learned 
lecture*  of  Degerande,  and  of  Rossi ;  nor  do  I  remember 
observing,  In  the  throng  of  sensitive  young  men  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded,  nay  feeling  toward  them 
except  of  companionship  and  respect  in  Italy,  at  the 
Convent  of  Palozzuola,  on  tbe  shores  of  the  Alban  Lake, 
and  on  the  alto  of  the  ancient  Alba  Long*.  I  have  seen 
tor  several  daya  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  only  receotly  con- 
ducted from  his  torrid  home,  and  lgoorant  of  the  lan- 
guage that  wa* spoken  about  him.  yet  mingling  with  the 
Franciscan  Friars,  wboae  guest  he  was  In  dellghtlul  and 
affectionate  familiarity.  In  these  examplea  may  be  dis- 
cerned the  proper  Influence  uf  tbe  Christian  spirit. 

In  lecturing  before  a  Society,  whlcb  baa  embodied  tbe 
prejudice  or  color  among  iu  lawa,  aud  thus  formally  ro- 
veraed  an  Injunction  ot  tbe  highest  religion  and  politics, 
I  might  aeem  to  lend  my  aancUnn  to  what  la  moat  alien 
ao  my  soul,  and  to  Join  with  them  In  dlsobodlence  to 
that  command  which  teaches  u*  lo  regard  a*  of  one 
blooriull  tbe  children  of  tbu  earth:     ' 

•  Quamvle  lllo  nlger,  quamvl*  tu  oandldu*  eeae*  I' 

I  cannot  do  thle. 

1  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  be  exenaad  at  pr**ant  from 
appointing  a  day  on  which  lo  lecture  belore  your  Lyce- 
um, and  I  pray  you  to  lay  ihla  lutter  before  the  Lyoeurn, 
that  they  may  underatand  tbu  ground*  on   whlcb  1  deem 

II  my  duty  to  decline  the  honor  of  *ppuarlng  before 
J^nm  . 

.1  bnpo  you  will  pardon  the  frankness  of  tola  commu- 
nication, and  believe  me.  my  dear  air. 

Very  faithfully  your*. 

ouarLes  aoMMia. 

W.  i.  Eavfaat,  sCaaj. 
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denborg — some  of  Ihein  nntruo — other*  intro- 
duced in  such  a  manner  a*  could  not  fiiil  to  pro- 
duct'n  fttlar  Impression  oil  the  minds  «f  hn> 
audience, — lull  Irom  the  lips  of  one  to  whom  J 
owe  so  much,  nnd  for  whom  I  entertain  a  strong 
nrt'eclion.  1  have  no  idon  that  Jfr.  Emerson 
had  the  leaal  inii'nti«Ml  of  domy;  8wc  deiihiiig 
any  injustice,  or  ia  now  nwnic  of  hnvinjr  done 
ar>.  lie  nt  loo  amiable,  sincere,  iirnl  honest  n 
man  for  that.  But  his  peculiar  Ideological  01 
atiti-tllt'olngicol  bins  is  such  ns  nhvinnsly  to  in- 
capacitate him  for  judging  justly  of  Swedenborg 
aa a  thfvlnniiin.  He  did  him  ample  justice  as  a 
philosopher.  We  huve  never  heard  higher  praise 
bestowed  on  him  from  any  quarter.  And  yet  il 
w  s  not  tup  high  ;  it  whs  nil  deserved.  For 
this  all  the  receivers  of  Swedcnbnr^'s  doctrine* 
must  feel  thankful.  But  no  amount  of  praise 
bestowed  on  the  philosopher  can  atone  for  the 
injustice  done  to  the  theologian. 

Mr.  Emerson  evidently  has  a  strong  aversion 
to  theology  of  any  kind.  He  seems  not  to  be 
aware  tint  there  is  a  true  and  a  false  theology  ; 
and  Unit  the  region  of  the  true  is  the  very  high, 
est  region  of  human  thought.  He  seems  to  huve 
little  or  no  reverence  for  the  written  Word  ol 
God,  which  is  the  basis  ol  nil  Christian  systems 
of  theology.  And  as  Swedenborg  mnkeg  so 
mucA  of  the  Word — as  his  first  and  lust  appear 
is  to  the  Scripture  at  to  an  infallible  standard  ol 
truth  in  religious  matters — as  his  entire,  theo- 
logical,  system  is  drawn  from  and  based  upon 
the  written  Word,  which  he  regards  as  inspir- 
ed in  the  highest  and  fullest  sense,  il  is  not 
strange  that  ono  who  has  little  or  no  reverence 
for  the  Word,  and  who  indeed  docs  not  believe 
in  any  thing  like  a  special  revelation,  which 
seems  to  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Emerson,  should 
see  much  to  oflject  to  in  Swedcnborg's  theolog- 
ical bias.  The  latter,  regarding  the  Scripture 
as  divinely  inspired  and  holy  in  every  part — as 
the  Word  of  God  without  any  qualification — and 
the  greater  part  of  his  theological  labors  hav- 
ing been  devoted  to  the  unfolding  olkits  * pintuol 
and  true  sense,  we  see  not  how  it  is  possible  for 
any  one  to  see  him  truly  or  judge  him  justly, 
who  surveys  him  from  Mr.  Emerson's  peculiar 
stand-point. 

"  What  have  we  to  do,''  Jasked  the  lecturer, 
"  with  arks  and  tabernacles,  with  heave-osTer- 
ings  and  altars  of  incense,  with  urim  and  thurn- 
mim,'with  shew-bread  and  sacrificial  rains,"  etc 
&c  ?  Sure  enough — if  these  things  hare  none 
other  than  a  mkreUj  natural  or  literal  signification 
But  did  not  Mr.  E.  know  thai  Swedenborg  givje's 
n  spiritual  interpretation  to  all  such  things  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  ?  And  that  he  r>o 
where  teaches  that  we  have  any  thing  to  do  wjth 
them,  understood  merelyin  their  literal  sense  f 
Didjhe  not  know  that  the  texts,  wherein  nil  such 
things  are  mentioned,  contain  according  to  their 
spiritual  sense,  as  unfulded  by  Sweedonhorg, 
laws  of  spiritual  life— jlaws  of  universal  applica- 
tion— laws  which  it  concerns  him,  and  me,  and 
all  men  to  know  i  And  did  he  not  also  know 
that  the  very  principle  which  he  look  occasion 
to  commend  so  highly  in  another  purt  of  his  ltc- 
ture,  as  alike  beuutiful  and  true — the  principle 
or  science  of  correspondences — it  the  principle 
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employed  by  Swedenborg  in  eliciting  this  spir 
ilual  sense  '  Mr.  Eiperson  ought  to  have  kuiown 
this.  And  if  he  did  not  know  it,  was  it  quite 
jusl  or  candid  in  him  to  put  such  an  n.trrroga. 
lory  to  his  audience  at  he  did,  whereby  he 
uiusl  have  conveyed  the  impression  that  Swe- 
denborg teaches  that  the  things  ho  uuiUioned 
do  concern  us,  understood  in  their  uu-ruly  literal 
sense  .' 

Hut  il  was  not  my  intention  to  write,  a  c/iti- 
ci«in  on  Mr.  E.'t  lecture.  Fortunately,  that  has 
already  been  done  lor  more  obly  than  1  could 
expect  to  do  it.  My  principal  object  in  notic- 
ing the  lecture  here,  is,  to  cull  attention  to  tin- 
fact,  that  a  reply  to  Mr  E.'t  strictures  has  just 
been  prepared  and  published  by  Prof.  I|ush  of 
New  York,  in  a  neat  pamphlet  form,  ixtd  <uin  be 
had  at  Meassrs.  Burnet:  and  ('run. ton's  Hook- 
stores,  and  also  of  Mr.  John  Prentice.  All  who 
heard  Mr.  E.'t  lecture  will  find  the  able  reply 
by  Prof.  Bush  not  less  interesting  ;  a.i.l  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  sense  of  justice  to  themselves 
at  well  at  to  Swedenborg  and  those  who  receive 
bis  doctrines,  and  a  desire  to  s«o  buth  suits  of 
tins  matter,  will  induce  them  to  precure  and 
read  tho  reply.  They  will  see  iiere  how  Mr 
Rtncrson't  atricturet  are  regarded  by  these  wh 
are  probably  more  familiar  with  tho  writings  ol 
Swedenborg  than  he  it,  and  what  real  founda- 
tion there  it  for  ihcm. 

1  wish  to  add,  however,  in  conclusion,  thai 
tho  good  and  true  things  which  Mr.  E.  said 
of  Swedenborg  in  his  lecture,  were  such  and  so 
many,  that  I  feel  more  like  thanking  him  for 
these,  than  like  blaming  him  for  his  unmerited 
and  unjust  criticisms  on  tome  pointt.  He  evi- 
dently <et>ls  a  profound  respect  for  the  Swedish 
Seer — n  respect  far  above  that  felt  by  the  mul- 
titude. He  feels  that  his  writings  have  been 
too  long  and  too  much  neglected  by  the  men  of 
Christendom,  and  would  gladly  be  the  instru 
ment  of  making  them  more  extensively  known 
and  read.  It  is  obvious  that  the  singular  mix- 
ture of  what  appears  to  him  "sense  and  insanity" 
in  his  writings,  it  a  problem  which  Mr.  E.  does 
not  find  it  very  easy  to  solve  to  hit  own  satis- 
faction. But  this  problem  will  soon  solve  it- 
self, when  he  has  obtained,  ns  we  earnestly  hope 
he  may,  a  little  deeper  insight  into  these  won- 
derful writing*.  The  strange  mingling  of  Bense 
and  insanity  which  he  now  tees,  will  be  no 
longer  visible.  He  will  then  discover  that  the 
apparent  insanity  arose  either  from  some  defect 
of  vision  in  himself,  or  from  a  want  of  a  proper 
focal  dislonce  between  hit  own  eye  and  the  ob 
ject  of  vision.  •"• 
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to  mcDtion  "  p.  book  of  De  Foe's,  called  An  Enay 
on  Projects,"  nnd  "  Dr.  Mather's,  called  An  Essay 
to  do  Good,"  and  where,  too,  his  lamp  (or  more 
probably  his  caudle's  end)  was  "  oft  seen  ol  mid- 
night hour, "  as  he  sat  up  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night  devouring  the  boohs  which  his  Irieud,  tbe 
bookseller's  nppreutico,  used  to  lend  him  over 
night,  out  of  the  shop,  to  bo  returned  the  next 
morning.  How  the  rogue  must  have  enjoyed  them  ! 
Seldom  have  literary  pleasures  been  relished  with 
such  a  gust,  as  by  that  hungry  boy. 

When  I  say  "  rogue,"  1  use  the  term  meta- 
physically and  not  literally.  I  mean  "  no  scandal 
about  Queen  Elizabeth,"  nor  do  I  allude  to  any  of 
the  gossip  of  sixty  years  since.  But  I  shall  never 
forget  the  shock  given  to  my  early  prejudices,  and 
tho  bou lev ersement  of  all'my  preconceived  ideas  at 
hearing,  when  I  was  boy,  a  very  celebrated  gen- 
tleman, distinguished  in  the  field  and  in  the  caln 
net,  whose  public  life  was  mostly  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, say  in  a  careless  manner,  as  if  it  were  the 
tritest  truism  in  the  world  he  was  uttering,  *■  Wl 
madam,  you  know  Franklin  was  mi  old  rascal  ! 
He  added,  some  specifications,  which  I  do  not  now 
remember,  but  tho  amount  was  that  he  had 
feathered  his  nest  well  at  the  public  expenne 
Franklin  was  no  saint  in  his  private  life,  bihI  h<" 
never  pretended  to  be  one  ;  but  I  believe  is  is  now 
pretty  well  understood  that  he  was  "  indifferent 
honest,"  ns  Hamlet  says,  in  his  public  life,  ami  that 
Prince  Posterity  has  dismissed  the  charges  pie 
ferred  by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  against  his 
political  hondsty. 

It  will  not  be  many  years  before  this  monument 
of  the  moot  celebrated  man  that  Boston,  not  to  env 
America,  ever  produced,  will  bo  demolished,  anil 
the  place  that  knows  it  will  know  it  no  more,  un- 
less something  bo  done  to  snve  it.  It  will  be  a 
burning  shame  and  a  lasting  disgrace  to  Huston, 
with  ufl  its  wealth  and  its  pretensions  to  liboral  •  . 
Hid  in  ull'ectntion  of  reverence  lor  its  great  men 
to  sutler  the  most  historical  of  its  houses  to  he  de 
stroyed,  when  the  rise  in  real  estate  in  thut  neigh 
borhood  shall  seal  its  doom.  It  is  a  shame  that  it 
has  been  lelt  so  long  to  take  the  chances  of  bu»i- 
nets.  It  should  have  been  bought  years  ago,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Historical  Society,  or 
some  other  permanent  body,  in  trust,  to  be  pre 
served  forever,  in  its  original  condition.  It  is  no! 
too  Into  to  restore  it  to  something  like  its  lirst  es 
tate.  and  to  save  it  from  utter  deRtruction.  II  it  he 
not  done,  it  will  be  a  sonrce  of  shame  aud  sorrow 
when  it  is  too  late. 

The  house  in  which  Franklin  was  born  has  bei  n 
destroyed  within  this  century, — to  the  infinite  dis 
credit  of  the  rich  men  of  the  "  Literary  Emporium 
of  the  New  World"— as  the  great  K.ean  christened 
it,  when  it  was  in  the  bight  of  its  delirium  in  the 
"  Kesn  Fever."  That  house  stood  in  Milk  st.  a 
little  below  the  Old  South  Church,  on  the  other 
tide  of  the  way,  and  the  spot  is  marked  by  a 
"  Furniture  Warehouse,"  five  stores  hieh,  which 
forms  a  fitting  pendant  to  the  Bonnet  Warehouse, 
in  Hanover-st.  The  printing  office  of  James  Frank- 
lin, where  Franklin  served  his  apprenticeship, 
where  ho  used  to  put  his  anonymous  cunmiuniuu- 
tlcns  undor  the  door,  where  he  used  to  study  when 
the  rest  were  gono  to  dinner,  and  whero  he  used 
sometirnss  to  get  a  Hogging  lrom  his  brother— 
("  perhaps  I  was  too  saucy  and  provoking,"  be  ;  u 
candidly,  end  with  frent  probability,  says  ol  hii  . 
self.)  James's  printing-olllce  was  m  Clue  en  mow 
Court)  street,  nearly  opposite  tho  Court  house,  i  I 
the  comer  ol  Franklin  Avenue,  which,  il  1  u.n  net 
mistaken,  derives  its  nama  from  this  circuni- 
stance.  D    Y 

N.Y.    Dally  Tribune. 
3-9-47,    Suppl.,    p. 2. 


Franklin— the  Home  of  his  Boyhood. 

The  racy  description  which  follows  of  the  house 
which  was  the  home  of  Benjamin  Franklin's 
'boyhood  will  be  read  with  universal  interest,  not 
only  in  this  country  bat  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  copied  from  the  Boston  correspond- 
ence of  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard: 

And  I  would  have  given  a  triflo  to  know  which 
of  the  chambers  it  was  that  was  Franklin's  own, 
where  he  educated  himself,  as  it  wore,  by  stealth. 
Where  he  used  to  read  *'  Bunyan's  works,  in  sepa- 
rate little  volumes," — and  Barton's  Historical  Col- 
lections.— "  small  chapman's  books,  nnd  cheap  ; 
forty  volumes  in  all," — and  Plutarch's  Lives — not 


Emerson  In  h oaland. 

Oar  eminent  ooaotryman  has,  at  tome  of  our 
readers  may  be  aware,  been  tpending  the  put  six 
montht  in  Oreat  Britain.  He  hat  there  been 
lecturing  with  much  success:  in  the  first  place  in 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham  and  tbs  Urge  towns 
In  tbelr  neighborhood  ;  afterward  la  Edinburgh,  Glasgow. 
Dundee,  and  Important  places  la  Scotland. 

Ia  Manchester  bs  lectured  at  tbe  Athesaam,  as  also  st 
the  Mechanic*'  Institute,  where  he  was  heard  by  tbe  larg- 
est audieDce  ever  collected  before  that  Institution.  Ills 
lectures  were  fully  reported  In  the  papers  of  that  City-  I  j 
iplte'of  a  little  dissent  tbe  verdict  was  very  encoumglng 
for  tbe  progress  of  free  opinion  in  that  part  of  Englard.  In 
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Manchester  ha  was  Invited  10  oue  of  the  loireet  (u  they 
■rs  there  teimed)  of  the  Alhaneum,  whore  he  took  part  in 
tie  proceedings  with  Condon,  Alison  and  others,  and  his 
speech  was  fully  reported  In  the  London  Horning  Chronicle. 
This  address  drew  out  a  warm  welcome  to  him  contained 
in  lb*  next  number  of  tb,»  IFeifnu'nsfer  Retina,  Be  also 
lectured  before  the  Koscoe  Associatioii  at  Liverpool,  with 
the  decided  approbation  of  the  audience.  Be  was  rocclved 
with  the  like  applause  by  the  Intelligent  audience*  of 
neighboring  town*. 

In  8cutlaud,and  especially  iu  Edinburgh,  be  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  met  with  the 
moat  eminent  men  of  tbat  cfty.     A  ourluns  Incident  lllut 
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tratlng  "  the  mureh  of  Intellect,"  took  place  bifoia  his 
lecture  In  Ellnburgh.  Be  bad  agreed  to  be  at  I  o'clock, 
P.  M.  at  the  Lecture  Hoom.but  owing  to  some  error  he 
missed  the  train  or  tbat  hour.  A  mmsag>  was  instantly 
acnt  by  Telegraph  (from  Newcastle,  ws  think,)  asking  the 
Looture  Committee  to  detain  the  audience  for  half  an 
hour,  and  taking  the  next  train  which  lift,  tho  euJIcnoe 
woro  aotua.il>'  kept  walling  but  ittniiteen  miuutes. 
MualJo  the  anlclo  on  Kineraon  In  Mackuiood,  there  have 
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been  eillcloe  In  HowUCi  Journal  (with  a  portrait)  by 
Ouodwln  liar  tub) .  a  Cooin  ml.t  leader  ;  also  In  Tail  i  F.i 
Ulurnh  Hugaiiue  by  Oilflllan,  a  floolob  Minister,  who 
calls  Kmoreon  the  •'  ('omit  g  man,"  (coming  to  l'.JInburch.) 
and  oilier  loss  Important  articles  i  uloo  In  fiance,  oue  In 
Hie  Revue  Indrptiidante  by  Daniel  Steon,  (a  Countess  In 
faot,)  and  one  (a  very  good  one)  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux 
Monjti,  both  of  which  are  l'arla  Journals.  In  fact,  It  Is  no 
doubt  irue  (u  tlllflllan  says)  that  Emerson's  Kisays  1*  a 
houaeho  d  book  in  Great  ll'llaln,  however  It  may  b»  lo 
the  Unitnd  States.  We  are  t;lad  to  hoar  of  the  merited 
sucensa  ol  any  countrymen  ot  ours  abruaJ.  and  rcloice  that 
Ktnerson's  has  been  most  oomplete.  Ue  has  mot  with 
nothing  hut  the  kindest  and  rube ai  appreciation. 


A   Liaaon  lor  Vounat  I'orlx. 

We  are  continually  receiving  letters  from 
young  gentlemen  who  deem  themselves  born  to 
enlighten  the  world  in  some  way— to  'strike 
the  sounding  lyre,'  or  from  the  Editorial  tri- 
pod dispense  wisdom  and  guidance  to  an  in- 
structed and  admiring  world.   These  generally 
want  to  know  why  they  cannot  be  employed  in 
our  establishment,  or  find  a  publisher  for 
their  poems,  or  a  chance  in  some  shape  to  as- 
tonish mankind  and  earn  a  livelihood  by  let- 
ters.—To  this  large  and  increasing  class, 
we  wish  to  propound  one  question:   'Suppose 
all  who  desire  to  live  by  Literature  or 
Trade  could  find  places,  who  would  hoe  the 
needful  corn  or  dig  the  indispensable  pota- 
toes?'—But  we  purposed  in  beginning  to  ask 
their  attention  to  the  following  extract 
from  a  private  letter  we  have  just  received 
from  a  very  different  sort  of  literary  youth 
—  a  thorough  classical  scholar,  true  poet 
(though  he  rarely  or  never  wrote  verses,)  and 
never  sought  to  make  a  livelihood  by  his 
writings,  though  there  are  not  six  men  in 
America  who  can  surpass  them.   We  feel  indeed 
honored  by  his  friendship,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  private  letter  we  have  just  received 
from  him  he  casually  says: 

"For  the  last  five  years,  I  have  supported 
myself  solely  by  the  labor  of  my  hands.   I 
have  not  received  one  cent  from  any  other 
source;  and  this  has  cost  me  so  little  time- 
say,  a  month  in  the  Spring  and  another  in  the 
Autumn— doing  the  coarsest  work  of  all  kinds, 
that  I  have  probably  enjoyed  more  leisure 

for  literary  pursuits  than  any  contemporary. 
For  more  than  two  years  past,  I  have  lived 
alone  in  the  woods,  in  a  good  plastered  and 
shingled  house  entirely  of  my  own  building, 
earning  only  what  I  wanted,  and  sticking  to 
my  proper  work.   The  fact  is,  Man  need  not 
live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow — unless  he 
sweats  easier  than  1  do— he  needs  so  little. 
For  two  years  and  two  months,  all  my  ex- 
penses have  amounted  to  but  27  cents  a  week, 
and  I  have  fared  gloriously  in  all  respects. 
If  a  man  must  have  money— and  he  needs  but 
the  smallest  amount— the  true  and  independent 
way  to  earn  it  is  by  day-labor  with  his  hands 
at  a  dollar  a  day.   I  have  tried  many  ways 
and  can  speak  from  experience. 

"Scholars  are  apt  to  think  themselves  privi- 
leged to  complain  as  if  their  lot  were  a  pe- 
culiarly hard  one.   H0w  much  have  we  heard 


about  the  attainment  of  knowledge  under  diffi- 
culties—of poets  starving  in  garrets — of  lit- 
erary men  depending  on  the  patronage  of  the 
wealthy,  and  finally  dying  mad]   It  is  time 
that  men  sang  another  song. —   There  is  no 
reason  why  the  scholar,  who  professes  to  be  a 
little  wiser  than  the  mass  of  men,  should  not 
do  his  work  in  the  ditch  occasionally,  and, 
by  means  of  his  superior  wisdom,  make  much 
less  suffice  for  him.   A  wise  man  will  not  be 
unfortunate.   How  otherwise  would  you  know 
that  he  was  not  a  fool?" 

—  We  trust  our  friend  will  pardon  the  liber- 
ty we  have  taken  in  printing  the  foregoing, 
since  we  are  sure  of  effecting  signal  good 
thereby.   We  have  no  idea  of  making  a  hero  of 
him.   Our  object  is  simply  to  shame  the  herd 
of  pusillanimous  creatures  who  whine  out  their 
laziness  in  bad  verses,  and  execrate  the  stu- 
pidity of  publishers  and  readers  who  will  not 
buy  these  maudlin  effusions  at  the  paternal 
estimate  of  their  value,  and  thus  spare  them 
the  dire  necessity  of  doing  something  useful 
for  a  living.   It  is  only  their  paltriness 
that  elevates  our  independent  friend  above  the 
level  of  ordinary  manhood,  and  whenever  they 
shall  rise  to  the  level  of  true  self-respect, 
his  course  will  be  no  longer  remarkable. 

•What J'  says  one  of  them,  'do  you  mean  that 
every  one  must  hoe  corn  or  swing  the  sledge* — 
that  no  life  is  useful  or  honorable  but  one  of 
rude  manual  toil?'  — No,  Sir;  we  say  no  such 
thing. —   If  any  one  is  sought  out,  required, 
demanded,  for  some  vocation  specially  intel- 
lectual, let  him  embrace  it  and  live  by  it. 
But  the  general  rule  is  that  Labor — that  labor 
which  produces  food  and  clothes  and  shelter- 
is  every  man's  duty  and  destiny,  for  which  he 
should  be  fitted,  in  which  he  should  be  will- 
ing to  do  his  part  manfully.   But  let  him  study, 
and  meditate,  and  cultivate  his  nobler  facul- 
ties as  he  shall  find  opportunity;   and  when 
ever  a  career  of  intellectual  exertion  shall 
open  before  him,  let  him  embrace  it  if  he  be 
inclined  and  qualified.   But  to  coin  his 
thoughts  into  some  marketable  semblance,  dis- 
dain useful  labor  of  the  hands  because  he  has 
a  facility  of  writing,  and  go  crying  his  men- 
tal wares  in  the  market,  seeking  to  exchange 
them  for  bread  and  clothes — this  is  most  de- 
grading and  despicable.   Shall  not  the  world 
outgrow  such  shabbiness? 

N.Y.  Daily  Tribune,  5-25-48 
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9AI.GH    LYCEUM.. 

Mr  T bcirsu,  of  Cotiw-rd,  govj  Ms  eu- 
ilituij  a  lcturo  on  Wednesday  cveutajf, 
Biifli'.'icntly  L\<eiv>uf:n  to  h«vq  coma  from 
thu  gfor!  i>lii!<,r-',i.'ii>r  himself.  Wo  v.ere 
rciniiuluJ     of     Etnoreon    eouiiiiualljr.     In 

thought,  Hylo  Cv  defircry,  tiro  similarity  wfi« 
equally  obvi.ou*  Triors  wm  tho  Mino  keen 
philosophy  running  through  him,  the  rr.tuo 
jutting  forth  of  "  hrillisrit  edge*  of  moan- 
ing "  •>  GilfiHan  has  it.  ('fen  in  Lno«  of 
voice,  Emerson  was  brought  strikingly  to 
Ilia  ear;  and  in  personal  spjicarnnee  also, 
rre  fancicJ  aotiie  little  rtsembUoca.  Tlia 
cloec  1 1 k t: 1 1 - 6 *  between  the  l»o  woulJ  oj- 
tnoM  justify  a  chmge  of  plagiar'tum,  were  it 
not  that  Mr  Thoreiiu'a  lecture  furnished 
ample  pioof  of  being  a  native  product,  hy  af- 
fording uil  the  charm  of  an  original.  Kaiher 
lh.n  an  imitation  u)  I'mrraoa,  it  woj  the 
unfolding  of  e.  like  mod  with  hia  ;  as  i(  the 
two  men  hnj  gioisti  in  the  samo  toil  and 
un.k-r  ilia  Mine  culture. 

TIk  reanW  may  remember  baring  re- 
cently ate  an  amefe  front  the  N.Y.TrnV 
line  dr*;ril>mg  ll«  rcclute  life  led  \tj  a 
>'l.olor,  T»h>i  iu;Y"ite«l  hunarll  by  manual 
la.Hjr,  ami  on  a  regime  which  cost  only  ttttn- 
l;i  iroen  tinii  1  irret,  making  il  iKrr««rj  to 
Ithor  but  «n  »eeks<»  provide  anrlicient  el 
the  neceoiartea  o;  life  to  serve  the  halar.ee  of 
the  ymr.  Mr  Tliore4it  if  the  hero  ia!  iut 
etory  — oltlmugh  lie  claims  »o  heroism,  eon- 
trJer.nj!  hirri;-clf  Mm;  I)  at  tin  ec-xioinut. 

The  it.bjecl  ■/!  'his  lecture  wn  Economy, 
ilhiDtriceJ  by  I'.n!  experiment  mentioned.— 
This  »iti!'i«  in  an  edrouoblo  uonner,  iu 
a  uriiMi  of  exquisite  humor,  with  a  strong 
under  current  of  delicate  satire  ogsiast  the 
folliee- of  tho  lime?.  Tlientl^rc  wer*  imcr- 
fpersed  observation*,  fcfwcululions,  and  sug- 
gestions upin  drrss.foslnons,  fond,  dwelling,, 
Jurniiure,  fir.  J,c  .  mfficiently  queer  m  keep 
tbji  oudien.ee  in  almost  con-tnnt  mirth,  and 
•uffici-yjlly  wijc  nnd  new  lo  nlhird  many 
gooj  practical  liinu  onrl  rnecopt?. 

The  performance  bu*  crcjted  "  quite  a 
aeiiff^uoo  "  amongst  tin  Lyceum  gocre. 

Salem  Observer, 
11-25-48 


Mr.  Tiiok£au,  of  ConcorJ,  delivered  a 
second  lecture  on  Wednesday  evening  upon 
his  life  in  the  woods.  The  first  lecture  was 
upon  the  economy  of  that  life;  this  was 
upon  its  object  nnd  aomc  of  its  enjoyments. 
Judging  from  the  remarks  which  we  have 
heard  concerning  it,  Mr.  Thoreau  wns  evet> 
Ip.o  «•!<.»•"'■•••  <"'S  tunc  in  suiting  all, 
than  on  the  former  occasion.  The  divcr- 
«ily  of  opinion  is  quite  amusing.  Some 
persona  ore  unwilling  to  speak  of  his  lec- 
ture ns  any  better  than  "  torn-foolery  and 
nonsense,"  while  others  thinlc  they  per 
ccived,  beneath  the  outward  sertse  of  his 
remarks,  something  wise  nnd  valuable.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  Mr.  Thoreau's 
style  is  rather  loo  allegorical  for  a  popular 
audience.  He  ,;  peoples  the  solitudes"  of 
the  woods  too  profusely,  and  gives  voices 
to  their  "  dim  aisles"  not  recognized  by 
the  larfjer  part  ol  common  ears. 

Some  ports  of  this  lecture— which  on 
the  whole  we  thought  less  successful  tlnn 
the  former   one — were  generally  admitted 
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to  be  excellent.  He  cave  a  well-considered 
defence  of  classical  literature,  in  connection 
with  some  common  sense  remarks  upon 
books;  and  also  some  ingenious  specula- 
tions suggested  by  the  inroads  of  railroad 
enterprise  upon  the  quiet  and  seclusion  ot 
Walden  Pond  ;  arjd  told  how  he  found  tlature 
a  counsellor  and  companion,  furnishing 

41  Tongues  in  the  (reef,  hoot,  in  itie  running  lirookt, 
Sffmoiii  in  itonei, and  good  In  ever) thing." 

We  take  the  purpose  of  Mr.  T.'s  lecture 
to  have  been,  the  elucidation  of  the  poetical 
view  of  life — allowing  how  life  may  he 
made  poetical,  the  opprehensive  imagina- 
tion clothing  all  things  with  divine  forms, 
nnd  gathering  from  them  a  divine  language. 

••  lie  went  lo  die  Rnd«  of  llie  ivoqd 
To  tiling  llicir  word  lo  men." 

And  here  we  may  remark  thai  the  public 
are  becoming  more  critical.  The  standard 
of  Lyceum  lectures  has  been  raised  very 
considerably  within  a  few  years,  nnd  lectu- 
rers who  would  have  given  full  satisfaction 
not  long  since,  arc  "  voted  bores  "  nt  pres- 
ent. This  ia  cortainly  n  good  indicniinn, 
and  shows  that  Lyceums  have  accomplished 
an  important  work.  Wc  doubt  if  twenty 
years  ago  such  lecturers  as  professors 
Agassi/,  Ciuyon,  and  Rogers,  would  nave 
been  appreciated  by  popular  nudienccs. — 
But  now  they  instruct  and  delight  great 
multitudes. 

In.rcgnrd  to  Mr.  Thorrnii,  we  nro  glad  to 
lien r  ihnt  lie  la  about  l«-ulny  r  hook,  which 
will  eutiialn  lh»a«  lectures,  and  will  enable 
na  perhaps  tojttd^c  better  of  their  merit. 

Salem  Observer,    3-3-49 
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>ln  Kuerscin'8  Ltcn  in.  iis  England.  In 
hJN  recent  leciure  in  New  York  Mr  Emerson 
lhu>  summed  up  the  causes  Dud  elfinenl.  id  the 
^underfill  prosperity  and  riches  ol  Enghiiid  : 

1st.  The  ihmate.  It  i<  n  working  clinmh-  - 
nni  iim  lint  in  summer,  in  r  u>u  told  in   winter. 

2d.    1  I •'  r  dense  pnpulntiiin. 

3d.  The  existence  ol  a  Infill  "'"I  superior  i  :,••- 
i.f  educated  and  cultiv.iled  men,  l»->i-''  '  ol  '"' 
luiie,  leisure,  and  ease. 

4th.  To  the  diet  id  the  people.  I  In  V  ire  tj-od 
leider-j    iheir    bodies,  are    ml  ust,     rniiintl.    »"«• 

sir.. i  p.'    Even  Hie  old  men  hav s>    clif«  k»  ami 

I, ink  tonne  Yet,  as  Mr  li.  was  iiilnrn.r.l, 
Ihouijh  iarficr  and  Li^'-er  men  than  Americans 
the  skeletons  were  m-t  bir-;i  r.  Erju,  it  is  i.wini- 
in  the  leedimj  and  elimuie,  and  bahiis  "I  r-iei 
cise  in  open  air. 

5th.  To  the  icnacilr,  eontmuntis  Blteul.nii  I- 
one  p.nnt,  and  perseverance,  ol  the  t.glisli  m 
their  pursiiiis. 

6th.  lo  Iheir  fine  ninml  qualities  t)l  these . 
Mr  Emers-ui  drew  a  pieHUn-  and  aim  il.le  p..  lure 
Uivm-  the  English  credit  b-r  ..■leelue-s  ..I  frclinit, 
honesiy,  kindness  ol  inami'  r  and  behaviour,  gmu. 
breeding,  and  finished  educutioti. 
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Bmereon'e  Plat*. 

Correspondence  of  The  Tribune. 

Boston,  Jiin.  5,  1P4H. 
Diir  Tribune  :  Two  or  three  weeki  ago  I  lit- 
totted  to  the  spirit-stirring  cadcncat  of  Emerson.  I  In 
toetored  upon  Plito,  before  a  select  audience,  In  the 
eharch  of  Rev.  June*  Freeman  Clark.  The  audience 
wet  tnch  aa  we  bare  in  Boston — only  In  Boston.  It 
Waa  composed  of  persona  subdurd  to  Intellectual  dVvo- 
Uoa  by  tbe  apostolic  preaching  of  Mr.  Clark,  softened 
l.ta  the  asperity  engendered  by  competitor;  Ufa  by 
the)  benign  eloquence  of  William  Henry  Cbannloc.  and 
BOW  kindled  to  a  strange  Intellectual  life  by  the  inspi- 
ring muse  of  Emerson.  It  would  hare  done  yonr  heart 
good  to  hare  looked  upon  this  audience— such  laelal 
angles,  aoftened  by  the  angelic  tonch  of  purity  of 
thought,  of  Inspired  faith,  of  earnest  endeavor. 

Plato,  said  Emerson,  Is  philosophy,  and  philosophy  Is 
Plato.  In  him,  too,  are  found  the  auroral  beams  of 
Christianity  ;  and  bore  is  foreoaat  the  Koran  of  Mo- 
hammed. Everybody  nods  his  peculiar  taate  gratified 
la  Plato;  to  the  French  he  la  Parisian,  to  the  Oerman 
Teutonic.  In  this  respect  he  Is  like  Helen  of  Arson. 
whose  beauty  made  everybody  that  saw  her  feel  rela- 
ted to  her.  It  la  remarkable  that  uncertainty  exists  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  tome  of  the  writings  of  genius— 
of  Homer,  of  Plato  and  Sbaktpeare.  Tbla  is  because 
these  great  minds  magnetised  and  assimilated  to  th-m 
aelvee  those  about  them,  and  thua  each  lived  In  severe) 
bodies.  It  Is  said  that  Plato  plagiarised.  "  It  is  only 
the  Inventor  who  knows  how  to  borrow  j"  and  the  stu- 
pendous genius  of  Plato  could  not  but  absorb  nil  the 
learning  of  tbe  times.  Auother  merit  of  Plsto  was, 
that,  being  a  philosopher,  he  was  something  beyond, 
be  was  a  poet.  A  man  to  attain  perfection  in  any 
department,  muat  atand  on  higher  ground  than  that 
be  wor&a  upon.  Tbe  biography  of  Plato  la  short. — 
Bo  U  that  of  all  genlusea ;  it  Is  written  In  their 
hooka  :  and  in  the  painting  of  Plato's  pen,  we  are 
to  look  for  the  portraits  of  his  family  and  the  pictures 
of  his  home.  Plato  was  a  patrician  by  birth  ;  In  earry 
life  had  an  Inclination  for  war,  but  was  arrested  by  the 
persuasion  of  Socrates,  with  whom  he  remained  frnm 
tbe  age  of  20  till  30.  Then  Plato  traveled  to  Italy,  to 
Egypt,  to  Babylon,  it  is  said  ,  and.  returning  from  his 
tour,  instituted  his  celebrated  Academy  at  Athens,  and 
Anally  died  in  the  act  of  writing,  at  the  age  of  81  years. 
The  writings  of  Plato  are  ever  young,  ever  modern : 
for  in  them  exists,  in  tbe  germ,  the  Europe  of  our  day 
This  is  the  test  of  genius  ;  Is  it  ever  young,  never  out 
grown  by  any  pasasgo  of  time  7  Emeraon  said :  All 
ontology  existed  in  two  departments— nnlty  and  vs. 
rlety.  By  prayer,  by  religion  we  soar  to  unity,  having 
communion  with  God.  Henoe  the  religions  and  en- 
lightened man  can  never  be  selfish ;  he  has  felt  the 
Nving  aense  of  his  being  In  Qod.  and  the  same  Ood  la 
everything  about  him;  "the  words  /  and  mint  constl. 
tnte  ignorance.''  To  the  religious,  "  form  Is  Imprison- 
ment/' "that  which  the  soul  seeks  Is  resolution  Into 
being  above  form  " — "emancipation  from  organization." 
Plato  learned  In  Asia  thla  religion,  which  ever  gms 
back  from  the  varied  irradiation  of  the  one  to  Its  cen- 
tral being,  lie  also  possessed  Italian  Intellect  and  art, 
to  trace  his  way  back  again  from  tho  one  to  tho  dlilu 
tlon  of  variety.  "  lie  shall  bo  aa  a  god  to  me.  aald 
Plato,  who  can  rightly  divide  and  derlue."  "  When  1 
eaa,  he  said,  one  who  can  soa  tho  whole  and  the  parts, 
1  tread  on  his  steps  Ilka  those  of  a  god."  Devutlon, 
says  Emerson,  bathos  In  the  central  snollgbt  of  the 
one  ;  Art  represents  the  one  by  variety  ;  Intellect  traces 
and  detects  the  one  and  the  ssme  In  Its  variety  Hell 
(Ion,  Art,  Intellect— all  theae  bad  Plato.  "H*  united 
the  freest  poetry  with  the  most  exact  geometry ;" 
"  his  energy  of  thought  was  tike  the  momentum  of  the 
falling  planet,  hla  discretion  like  Its  return  to  the  curve." 
Plato  believed  In  preternatural  faculties.  He  knew, 
too,  that  the  sublime  essence  of  all  being  is  beyond  the 
stretch  of  human  ten.  But  In  this  respect,  Emerson 
criticised  Plato:  Though  Immense  of  vision,  he  had 
Platunlaed  the  subjects  of  bis  thought*  and  "  fixed  hla 
eopy- right  upon  the  world."  But  It  Is  the  creation  ol 
Ood  and  not  of  Plato,  and  no  partial  intelligence  ran 
expound  It,  except  to  the  limits  ol  a  finite  understand 
Ing,  and  with  the  coloring  of  an  Imperfect  mind,  ria- 
to,  moreover,  was  too  eqasl,  too  complete  ;  you  are 
never  in  his  writings  startled  and  thrilled  by  "  the 
eereera  of  the  prophet."  or  the  swaying  force  of  the 
unlettered  Arab.  "  Socrates  and  Plato,"  aald  Emeraon. 
■  are  the  double  star  which  bo  instrument  baa  been  able 
entirely  to  separate."  It  was  a  bappy  thing  that  Socra- 
tes, '  the  wlte  >Esop  of  the  mob,'  yot  so  honest  and  en. 
ttaualaatlc  in  religion,  early  impressed  Plsto,  and  took  a 
lasting  position  in  the  foreground  of  bis  mind." 

Thus  I  have  snatched  away  for  you,  dear  Trihvnt,  a 
few  gems  from  the  discourse  of  Emeraon.  Hot  as  I 
csnnoi  transmit  to  you  the  music  of  hla  modulation  to 
wh.ch  they  are  set,  you  can  but  dimly  parrels  their 
louldaxiltog  fascination.  Emerson's  style  of  soeech. 
would  warrant  for  him  another  fable  like  that  o|  tb« 
boas  who  clustered  upon  the  Upa  of  Plato  in  hla 
cradle.  r    y    p 

N.Y.    Tribune,    1-8-49,    p.    4 
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EL  DORADO  OF  GOLD. 

John  G.  VVhittier  communicates  the  an- 
nexed interesting  article  to  the  National  Era. 
It  will  be  seen  that  he  contemplates  the  rush 
to  our  Pacific  coast,  with  the  feelings  inspired 
by  both  history  and  poetry.  Speaking  of  the 
Spanish  discovery  of  Peru,  he  writes  : 

It  is  well  worth  while,  just  now,  to  recur 
to  the  statements  of  the  Spanish  and  English 
adventurers  touching  this  remarkable  coun- 
try. Don  Lopez,  in  his  "  General  History 
of  the  Indies,"  written  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tdry,  says,  in  describing  the  court  of  its  mo- 
narch, that  "  all  the  vessels  of  his  house,  ta. 
ble,  and  kitchen,  were  of  gold  and  silver. 
He  had,  besides,  great  giant  statues  of  gold, 
and  figures  of  all  manner  of  birds  and  beasts, 
and  fishes,  and  trees,  and  herbs,  all  of  gold  ; 
also  ropes,  budgets,  chests,  and  troughs,  of 
gold  and  silver.  Besides,  the  Incas  had  a 
pleasure  garden  in  the  island  of  Puna,  where 
they  went  to  recreate  themselves,  and  take 
the  sea  air,  which  had  all  kinds  of  herbs  and 
flowers  of  gold  and  silver" 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Discovery  of  Guiana,"  informs  his  read- 
ers, that  notwithstanding  the  repeated  and 
persevering  efforts  of  many  daring  adven- 
turers, only  one  person  had  ever  reached  the 
Golden  City.  One  John  Martinez,  being,  for 
some  misdemeanor  in  the  army  of  ihe  Spa- 
niards, condemned  to  be  executed,  begged  to 
be  allowed  the  chance  for  life  afforded  by  be- 
ing put  into  a  canon  in  the  Great  River, 
without  sail  or  oar,  and  left  to  drift  at  the 
mercy  of  the  current.  This  was  grunted 
him,  and  ufter  floating  a  long  way  down  the 
stream,  he  was  drawn  ashore  by  the  natives, 
who  took  him  to  be  a  visitor  from  another 
world.  They  led  him  to  Manoa,  the  great 
city  of  their  Inca,  "where  ho  was  kindly 
treated.  After  a  stay  of  seven  months,  the 
Inca  dismissed  him  with  as  much  gold  as  a 
great  troop  of  his  soldiers  could  carry.  But 
it  so  fell  oU',  that,  just  on  the  borders  of  ihe 
Inca's  kingdom,  he  was  aitaoked  by  robbers, 
who  took  all,  his  gold  from  him,  except  two 
gourds  full  of  beads  curiously  wrought.  Af- 
ter this  untoward  adventure,  he  wundcred 
down  the  river  un'il  he  came  to  a  Spanish 
town  called  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  where  he 
died.  To  (he  priest  who  administered  the 
Sacrament,  to  him  he  told  his  wonderful 
history,  and  gave  his  beads  for  the  use  of  the 
church.  The  pious  father,  forthwith,  pub- 
lished the  lidingsof  the  great  discovery,  with 
such  additions  and  embellishments  as  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  marvel-loving  and  gold-seeking 
adventurers  about  him  warranted.  That 
some  of  tho  worthy  Padre's  successors  in  the 
priestly  office,  at  the  present  day,  in  that  re- 
gion, retain  someihing  of  his  story-telling 
gifts,  cannot  be  doubled  by  any  one  who  has 
read,  in  the  work  of  our  countryman,  Ste- 
phens, the  marvellous  account  of  a  greut  na- 
tive city,  the  living  representative  of  the  ar. 
chitectural  wonders  of  Uxmal  and  Chi-Chen, 
where  the  race  who  piled   up  tho  massy  py- 
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Protestant  Churchman, 
New  York,  1-27-49,  p.  1 
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are  told  that  the  Country  of  Gold  is  found — 
the  prize  for  which  the  enterprise  and  cu- 
pidity of  oil  Europe  so  long  struggled,  is 
gained  at  last.  Some  wandering  stragglers 
from  the  Mormon  camp,  it  seems,  a  few 
months  ago  discovered  the  shining  metal  on 
the  banks  of  the  American  Fork  of  the  Sa- 
cramento ;  and  now  it  appears  to  be  satisfac- 
torily ascertained  that  the  groat  chain  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  including  its  eastern  and 
western  slopes,  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to 
the  Pacific,  is  thickly  sown  with  the  precious 
ore.  Admitting  this  to  bo  iruo,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  fabulous  city  of  Monoa  may 
not  And  a  rival  in  the  future  glories  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  the  headlong  rush  towards  this  new 
fountain  of  wealth,  words  of  warning  will  be 
little  heeded.  Reason  and  argument  are 
wasted  on  the  victims  of  the  mighty  tempta- 
tion. What  noble  resolves,  what  holy  aspi- 
rations, what  rational  plans  of  home  joy  and 
domestic  happiness,  will  yield  to  its  baleful 
enticement?  How  many  calm  fire-sides  of 
contented  and  honest  industry  will  it  disturb 
and  darken  ?  How  will  it  unsettle  the  sober 
habitude  of  thrift,  and  embitter  with  envy 
and  regret  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  daily  labor  in  the  field  and  workshop! 
What  a  fever  will  it  waken  in  the  already  too 
rapid  pulses  of  society  !  What  madness 
will  it  infuse  intothe  already  excited  and  over, 
tasked  brain  of  the  new  generation !  The 
light  which  history  sheds  upon  tho  conse- 
quonccs  of  similar  acquisitions,  on  the  part 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  fears  which  every 
thoughtful  friend  of  his  country,  and  of  the 
morul  progress  of  his  race,  must  regard  this 
remarkable  discovery. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  accounts  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  harvests  were  left  to  rot  in  the 
fields,  their  owners  having  all  gone  to  the 
mines,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  were 
scarce,  and  commanding  the  most  exorbitant 
prices.  Already  there  was  actual  suffering 
for  food  in  the  midst  of  gold  ;  and  probably 
long  ere  this  more  than  one  unfortunate  ad- 
venturer has  looked  with  more  satisfaction 
upon  an  edible  root  or  fruit  than  upon  his 
hoards  of  yellow  dust,  exclaiming,  like 
Timon,  when  faint  and  Jiungry,  after  the 
discovery  of  his  golden  treasures, 

"  Common  mother, 
Yield  from  thy  plenteous  bosom  one  poor  root." 

Runyan,  in  his  description  of  the  infernal 
regions,  describes  a  covetous  woman  who  had 
spent  her  life  in  hoarding  riches,  condemned 
to  the  task  of  swallowing  liquid  gold,  with 
which  tho  mocking  demons  were  always 
ready  to  supply  her.  We  can  imagine  a 
counterpart  to  Bunyan's  picture  in  some 
luckless  digger  of  the  California  mines, 
siarving  in  the  midst  of  his  abundance,  and 
vainly  seeking  to  barter  all  his  worthless 
gains  for  an  ear  of  corn  or  a  handful  of 
ground-nuts. 

We  are  reminded  in  this  connection  of  the 
touching  and  pathetic  lines  of  the  lamented 
Dr.  Leyden,  the  bosom  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
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Scott,  and  himself  a  writer  of  no  ordinary 
power.  He  visited  India  with  a  prospect  of 
pecuniary  advantage,  and  died  just  as  the 
prospect  was  about  to  be  realized.  The  gold 
which  besought  for  at  the  expense  of  home 
and  health  only  mocked  the  eyes  which  were 
dim  with  the  shadow  of  death.  The  intense 
anguish  of  soul,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  powerfully  expressed  in  the  following  lines, 
tho  sentiment  of  which,  we  cannot  doubt,  will 
find  a  place  in  the  heart  of  many  a  sink  and 
dying  hunter  in  the  mines  of  California. 

ODE  TO  AN  INDIAN  GOLD  COIN. 

WRITTEN  I.N  CHERICAL,  MALABAR. 

Slave  of  the  Hark  and  dirty  mine !  - 

Wl.ai  vanity  has  brought  thee  here  ? 
How  can  I  love  to  see  thee  shine 

So  bright,  whom  I  have  bought  so  dear  ! 

The  tent-ropes  flapping  lone  I  hear 
For  twilight  converse,  arm  in  arm  ; 

The  jackal's  shriek  bursts  on  mine  ear, 
When  mirth  and  music  wont  to  charm. 

By  Cherical's  dark  wandering  streams, 

Where  cane-tufts  shadow  all  the  wild, 
Sweet  visions  haunt  my  waking  dreams 

Of  Teviot  loved  while  still  a  child, 

Of  castled  rocks  stupendous  pil'd 
By  Esk  or  Eden's  classic  wave, 

Where  loves  of  youth  and  friendship  smil'd, 
Uuctirs'd  by  thee,  vile  yellow  slave  ' 

Fade,  day-dreams  sweet,  from  memary  fade  ! 

The  perish 'd  bliss  of  youth's  first  prime, 
That  once  so  bright  on  fancy  play'd, 

Revives  no  more  in  after-time; 

Far  from  my  sacred  natal  clime, 
1  haste  to  an  untimely  grave  ; 

The  daring  thoughts  that  soar'd  sublime, 
Are  sunk  in  ocean's  southern  wave. 

Slave  of  the  mine  !  thy  yellow  light 

Gleams  baleful  as  the  tomb-fire  drear ; 
A  gentle  vision  comes  by  night, 

My  lonely,  widow'd  heart  to  cheer  ; 

Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear, 
That  once  were  guiding  stare  to  mine: 

Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear— 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine. 

For  thee,  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave, 

I  left  a  heart  that  lov'd  me  true  ! 
I  cross'd  the  tedions  ocean  wave, 

To  roam  in  climes  unknown  and  new. 

The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 
Chill  on  my  withered  heart—  the  grave, 

Dark  and  untimely,  met  ray  view — 
And  all  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave  .' 

Ha  !  com'st  thou  now  so  late  to  raocK 

A  wanderer's  banish'd  heart  forlorn, 
Now  that  his  frame  the  lightning  shock 

Of  sun-rays  tipt  with  death  has  borne  ? 

From  love,  from  friendship,  country  torn, 
To  memory's  fond  regrets  tbe  prey, 

Vile  slsve,  thy  yellow  dross  I  scorn ! 
Go  mix  thee  with  thy  kindred  clay  ! 
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W«  And  sn  item  of  intelligence  in  the  London 
innairer.  woriliy  of  some  passing  notice,  ll  is 
as  follows : 

A  Nsw  Club.  The  Record  is  scandalised 
althe  formation  of  "The  Sterling  (..'iub."  It 
my» — "Who  are  the  hading  n.etnbt  m  of  this 
Sterling  Club''  Infidels,  Papists,  Tractariana, 
Trimmers,  Benthamites,  speci  latora  of  every 
class,  painters,  ports,  and  humourists,  are  in  the 
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til' liia  own  opinions,  be  knew  iliai  some  ot  the 
mote  recent  members  would  be  annoyed  at  any 
association  with  his  name.  But  his  proposition 
was  not  received  with  favor,  and  the  name  has 
continued.  Stkiiling  died  the  following  »ear. 
id.  fir  was  a  veiy  dear  friend  not  Orliy  Ul  *■- 
litis  Chat-lea  Hare,  but  of  John  Slum  JttiU,  o( 
Carlyle,  of  Fiederic  Maurice,  with  whom  he 
vna  also  connected  by  their  marrying  sistew,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the  English 
Church.  He  knew  Coleridge  also,  "\o  whom, 
said  he,  "1  owe  education,"  and  whom  Mr.  11. 
does  not  hesitate  to  call  "the  Sovereign  of  Eng- 
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lish  thought."  Uo  ailuiired  and  loved  Amold, 
though  he  never  knew  him  personally.  He  was 
a  noble  character,  of  inestimable  6oeial  worth, 
ca(iable  of  producing  as  well  as  of  feeling  the 
stnui"  i|  personal  attachment?^"  bj  i  arly  friends 
more  than  he  vjas  fearful,  in  consi  ijnenre  of 
suhsetpient  differences  of  opinion,  of  being  loved. 
He  possessed  very  superior  literary  powers 
and  attainments.  Such  is  the  man,  whose  name 
has  been  made  the  recent  occasion  of  no  little 
stir  in  the  F.nglish  Church.  We  presume  it  is 
only  an  occasion.  The  real  cause  is,  that  the 
view    of  inspiration  which  Coleridge  and  Arnold 
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maintained,  and  Sterling  adopted,  and  which  is 
cherished  by  Maurice  and  Haru  and  others,  is 
now  clearly  perceived  lobe  leavening  the  whole 
lump.  It  is  in  the  Church  of  England,  u  is 
among  Dissenters,  a  is  in  this  country  aL-o,  not 
to  be  ,>ol  rid  of.  It  may  be  called  neology. 
German  transcendentalism,  Uniiarianisni,  and  by 
still  other  names,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  the  predom- 
inant opinion  of  thinking,  ( Ihristian  iiinn. 

W'e  suppose  that  the  new  "Town  and  Coun- 
try Club"  in  this  city,  received  the  hint  tor  He 
establishment  Irotn  "The  Slerline  Club."  Mr. 
R.  VV.  Emerson,  one  of  its  members,  was  num- 
bered among  the  friends  of  Mr.  Sierlmg. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
AN   ILLUSTRATED  CRITICISM. 

The  critic  of  the  Boston  Post  writes  most  daz- 
zlingly  of  one  of  Emerson's  delightful  lectures. 
We  can  hardly  call  it  criticism,  for  he  does  not 
properly  criticize;  he  plays  around  the  subject  like 
a  humming-bird  round  a  honeysuckle — he  darts  at 
it  like  a  fish-hawk  after  a  pike,  lie  looms  up 
like  a  thunder-cloud,  comes  down  in  a  shower  of 
tinkling  sleet,  and  rolls  away  like  a  fire  on  the 
prairies.  He  plays  with  figures  of  speech  like  a 
juggler,  balancing  the  sentences  on  his  chin,  and 
keeping  up  six  with  each  hand.  His  fancy  goes 
up  like  the  jet  of  a  fire  engine,  and  comes  down 
in  a  spiral  ecstasy,  like  a  Peruvian  condor.  He  is 
a  detonating  mixture — a  percussion  cap — a  me- 
teoric shower — a  spiritual  shuttle,  vibrating  be- 
tween the  unheard-of  and  the  unutterable.  Like 
a  child  he  shakes  his  rattle  over  the  edge  of  Chaos 
and  swings  on  the  gates  of  the  Past — and  he  sits 
like  a  nightingale  in  a  golden  ring,  suspended  by 
a  silver  cord  from  a  nail  driven  into  the  zenith. 

We  cannot  resist  trying  our  hand  at  illustrat- 
ing his  description  of  the  lecture — giving  f°rnn  to 
the  writer's  phosphorescent  fancies.  Our  attempts 
in  this  line  accompany  the  text.  Mr.  Emerson, 
whose  splendid  profusion  of  thought  and  imagery, 
combined  with  the  magnetism  of  his  voice  and 
presence,  must  produce  the  deepest  impression 
wherever  he  is  heard,  has  probably  never  imagined 
himself,  even  spiritually,  in  positions  so  remark- 
able. He.  will  be  equally  amused  with  ourself  at 
the  result.      Thus  ecstasizes  the  writer  : 

"  Yet  it  is  quite  out  of  charac- 
ter to  say  Mr.  Emerson  lectures 
— he  does  no  such  thintj.  He 
drops  nectar — he  ciurs  out 
sparks — he  exhales  odors — he 
lets  «.fT  mental  sky-rockets  and 
fireworks — he  spouts  fire,  and, 
conjuror-like,  draws  ribbons  out 
of  his    mouth.      He    smokes,   he 
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H.  D.  Thort>a«*e  Re»«r 
A  WEEK    ON  THE     OONCOKD    ANr>«WKRI')MAd 
BIVKK8  :  By  Uknbv  1)  Tnoaa*o,  (pp  413.  I'imo 
Boston:  Maiiroe  &.  Co.  New-York  :  U.  P.  Putnam. 

A  NaUfl sifeV  book — a  fresh,  original,  thought 
fill  work — It  Sadly  rare  in  this  age  of  onmiferou 
p«a)rcs>tiea.  air.  Thoreau'f,  if  not  entirely  this,  it 
rery  near  it.  In  observations  of  Nature  are  as 
genial  M  Nature  herself,  ami  the  tones  of  bis  hart 
have  an  .4Colian  sweetness.  His  reflections  are 
always  striking,  olten  profoundly  truthful,  and  his 
•cholastic  treasures,  though  a  little  too  ostenta 
tious'y  displayed,  are  such  as  the  best  instructed 
reader  will  enjoy  nnd  thank  him  for.  His  phi- 
losophy, which  is  the  Pantheistic  egotism  vaguely 
characterised  as  Transcendental,  does  not  delight 
m.  It  seems  second-hand,  imitative,  often  ex-| 
aggerated — a  bad  specimen  of  a  dubious  ami  dan- 
gerous school.  Bat  we  will  speak  lirst  of  the 
staple  of  the  work, 

Mr.  Thoreau  is  a  Dative  and  residentol  Concord, 
Mais. — a  scholar,  a  laborer,  and  in  some  sort  a 
hermit.  He  traveled  somewhat  in  his  earlier 
years  (he  is  still  yonng.)  generally  trusting  to  his 
own  thoughts  for  company  and  his  walking-cane 
for  motive  power.  It  would  seem  a  main  poruose 
ot*  hi*  life  to  demonstrate  how  slender  tfl  Ttnpa*ji 
tssssss'js  poverty  to  a  man  who  pampers  ssk  ssaaasr 
Arisawwants,  and  how  truly  independent  ttsUB 
li  he  who  is  in  no  manner  th 
rappetites.  Of  his  litful  hermit 
w4  have  already  given  some 
K(IW#y  Olf  '  Week  on  the  Coucord  and  U< 
W  The  Concord  it  a  dull,  dark,  sluggish  creek  or 
>etty  river  which  runa  through  the  Massachusetts. 
towaj  of  that  name  and  ia  lost  in  the  Merrimac  at 
Lo  'fell.  On  this  stroam,  Mr.  Thoreau  and  his. 
frisaTfl  embarked  one  Autumn  afternoon  in  a  small 
row  beat,  and  rowed  or  sailed  down  to  the  Jam 
near  its  mouth,  thence  across  by  the  old  Middlesex 
Canal  to  the  Merriniac  above  Lowell,  thence  up 
the  latter  to  Hookset,  N.  fl.  where  they  It-It  their 
boat  and  varied  their  experience  by  a  pedestrian 
tour  through  the  wild  and  rugged  heart  of  the 
Oranite  State,  returning  to  their  boat  after  a 
weeks  absence  and  retracing  their  course  home- 
ward. They  had  a  tent  winch,  while  boating, 
they  pitched  in  the  most  inviting  and  secluded 
•pot — generally  a  wood,  when  night  overtook 
them — they  cooked  and  served  for  themselves,  only 
approaching  the  dwellings  rarely  to  purchase  milk 
or  fruit  or  bread.  Such  is  the  thread  of  the  nar- 
rative :  let  us  give  a  single  specimen  of  its  obser- 
vations of  Nature.  It  if  a  description  of  the  rum- 
saenaement  of  their  agnatic  journey  : 

11  (irsdually  the  village  murmur  subsided,  and  we 
seemed  to  be  etnbarkial  nn  the  placid  current  of  our 
dreams,  floating  Irutii  past  to  future  as  silently  as  one 
awakes  to  fresh  morning  or  evening  thoughts.  We 
glidod  noiselessly  down  the  stream,  occasionally  driving 
a  pickerel  from  the  covert  of  the  pads,  or  a  bream  from 
lur, nest,  and  the  smaller  bittern  now  ami  then  sailed 
away  on  sluggish  wings  fruill  some  recess  in  the  shore, 
or  the  larger  lilted  itself  out  ol  the  long  grass  afjour 
approach,  ami  carried  its  precious  legs  away  to  deposit 
thorn  in  a  place  ol  safety.     The  tortoises    also,  rapidly 
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C&r*  Henht  D.  Thokeau  ol  Concord,  Mass.  has 
recently  beon  lecturing  on  '  Life  in  the  Woods,'  in 
Portland  and  elsewhere.  There  is  not  a  young  man 
in  the  land — and  very  tew  old  ones — who  would 
not  profit  by  an  attentive  hearing  of  that  lecture. 
Mr.  Thoreau  is  a  young  student,  who  has  imbibed 
(or  rather  refused  to  stifle)  tho  idea  that  a  man's 
soul  is  better  worth  living  for  than  his  body.  Ac- 
cordingly, ho  has  built  him  a  house  ten  by  fiftoen 
feet  in  a  pieco  of  unfrequented  woods  by  tho  sido 
of  a  pleasant  litflo  lakelet,  where  ho  dovotes  his 
days  to  study  and  reflection,  cultivating  a  Rinall 
plat  of  ground,  living  frugally  on  vogctubles,  and 
working  for  the  neighboring  farme  s  whenever  he 
is  in  need  of  money  or  additional  exercise.  It 
thus  costs  him  somo  six  to  eight  week's  rugged 
labor  per  year  to  earn  his  food  and  clothes,  and 
perhaps  an  hour  or  two  per  day  extra  to  prepare 
his  food  and  fuel,  keep  his  house  in  order,  «kc. — 
He  has  lived  in  this  way  four  years,  and  his  total 
expenses  for  last  year  wcro  $41  25,  and  his  sur- 
plus earnings  at  tho  close  were  $13  21,  which  he 

considers  a  better  rcoult  than  almost  any  of  tho 
farmers  of  Concord  could  show,  though  they  have 
worked  nil  tho  timo.  Hy  this  course  Mr.  Thoreau 
livos  freo  from  pecuniary  obligation  ordepondenco 
on  others,  except  that  ho  borrows  somo  books, 
which  is  an  equal  pleasure  lo  lender  and  borrow- 
er. The  man  on  whoso  Intid  he  is  a  squatter  is 
no  wise  injarod  nor  inconvenienced  thereby.  If  al* 
our  young  men  would  but  hear  this  lecturo,  wo 
think  somo  among  them  would  feol  le*s  strongly 
impelled  either  to  come  to  No  w- York  or  go  to  Cal- 
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I  IMo  use  wafer,  asTiur  boat  ruffled  the  surface 
amid"  the  willows  breaking  the  reflections  cf  the  trees. 
I  The  banks  had*  passed  the  hight  of  their  beauty,  and 
somo  el  the  brightest  (lowers  showed  by  thoiriaded 
tints  that  the  season  was  verging  toward  the  alter  noon 
|  of  the  year;  but  this  sombre  tinge  enhanced  their  sin- 
|  cerity,  and  in  the  still  unabated  heats  they  seemed  like 
the  mossy  brink  of  some  cool  well.  The  narrow-leaved 
willow  lay>al.>ns  the  unlace  ol  the  water  in  masses  of 
light  green  foliage,  intor.pen.cd  with  the  large  white 
balls  ol  the  button  liu-h"  The  rose-colored  polygonum 
raised  its  head  proudly  above  the  water  on  either  hand, 
and,  flowering  Ht  this  season  and  in  theHe  localities,  in 
the  midst  ul  dense  Holds  ol  the  white  species,  which 
skirted  the  sides  ol  the  stream,  its  little  streak  of  red 
looked  very  rare  mid  precious.  The  pure  white  blos- 
soms of  the  arrow  head  ftotaf  in  the  shallower  p*rl-. 
and  a  tew  cardinals  on  the  margin  still  proudly  «ur 
veyed  themselves  reflected  in  the  water,  though  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  pickerel-wood,  was  now  nearly 
out  of  blossom.  The  snake  head,  rlulone  /rlabra,  grew 
close  to  the  fhoro,  while  a  kind  of  coreopsis, 
turning  its  bra/on  lace  to  Ihe  sun,  full  nnd  rank,  ami  a 
tall,  dull  red  Mower,  rupatoxium  piirpurcuM,  or  trumpet- 
wood,  formed  the  rear  rank  ol  Ihe  lluvial  array  The 
bright  blue  llowers  of  the  soap  wort  gentian  were 
sprinkled    hero  and    there    in    the  adjacent    meadows, 


like  Mowers  which  I'roserpine  had  dropped,  and  still 
farther  in  the  fields,  or  higher  on  the  bank,  were  seen 
the  Virginian  ih.xiu,  and  drooping  iicnttia  or  ladies'- 
trosscs;  while  from  the  more  distant  waysides,  winch 
we  occasion. illy  passed,  and  luink-  where  the  sun  had 
lodged,  n,  reflected  a  dull 'yellow  beam  from  lite 
ranks  ol  tansy,  now  in  iti  prune.  In  short,  nature 
seemed  to  hare  adorned  herself  tor  our  departure 
with  a  prolusion  ot  fringes  and  curls,  mingled  v>  ith  the 
hrssfstsnts  ol  flowers,  reflected  in  the  water.  Hut  we 
mssasB'yie  white  water-lily,  which  is  Ihe  queen 
■"■  sat/rer..  in  reign  being  over  for  this  season.  J 
mssTM  his  voyage  too  late,  perhaps,  by  a  true 
who  dolaj  1  so  long.     Many 

•d  water.      I  have  pa 
hmibc  on  a  Summer  morning    between  helssY  nt 
jprr'i"  shut  in  sleep  :  ami  when   at  length  the  tlnkos 
ol  sunlight  from  over  tho  bank   tell   on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  whole  Holds  of  while    111 
ua>h  open  bei 
ing  ol  a  harm 
once  ol   the  si 


tie 

y  ol  thi*  spcei. -*  inhabit 
ssed  down  the  rfisilPsV 


s    seemed     to 

...  .itod  along,  like  the  unfold 
sensible  is  this  llower  to  the  inilu 
,.ys." 

Here  is  nnother  in  n  s'milnr  vein  : 
■•  Whether  we  live  hj  the  s.m  -ide,  or  by  tho  lakes  nnd 
rivers,  or  on  the  prairie,  i!  cone. -Ills  us  to  attend  to  the 
nature  ol    fishes,  sine.-  they  nre  not  phenomena  confined 
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to  certain  localities  only,  but  forms  and  phase*  nl  the 
lit,,  in  nature  universally  dispersed.  The  countless 
shoals  winch  ininuslly  cnnst  the  shores  ot  Kitrnpe ;  unil 
America,  are  not  so  interesting  to  the  stutlent  of  na- 
ture as  the  more  fertile  law  itself,  which  deposits  their 
•pawn  on  the  tops  ot  mountains,  ami  on  the  interior 
plains;  the  tl-ll  principle  in  nature,  Ironi  which  it  re 
suits  that  Ihcy  may  he  louml  in  water  in  so  many 
places,  irf  greater  or  less  numbers.  The  natural  hii-to. 
rnui.m  not  a  fisherman,  who  prays  tor  cloudy  days  and 
good  luck  merely,  hut  as  fishing  has  been  st vital,  •■  a 
contemplative  man's  recreation,"  Introducing  hnn 
profitably  to  woods  and  water,  so  the  truit  of  the  natu 
rahst's  observations  is  not  in  new  genera  or  species, 
but  in  new  contemplations  still  and  science  ni  only  a 
more  contemplative  man's  recreation.  Thi  -lis  ol  the 
Ufa   of  fishes    are   everywhere   disseminated,    whether 

the   winds   wilt   tbcm,   or   the    waters   lloat   then,   or        H-e  has  b<mp  m .o  i  .-,1 

the"  limp  enrth  holds  them:  wlierever  a  pond  i.  nuj{,  oltf(sM  tj»»J  have  com-  (-adding  abroad  t* 
str«lsM  |f  it  is  stocked  Willi  this  vivacious  race  Tfce|  ""IpH  •»4»r  mad  priestess,  their  age  has 
ha^Qt  lease  ot  nature,  and  it  is  not  yet  out.  The  Cat 
itesu  are  brila'd  to  carry  their  ova  from  prnvtare  to 
province  in  jars  or  in  hollow  reeds,  or  [hii  watvMurdi. 
to  transport  Ihem  to  the  moiintiiiu  tarns  and  interior 
lakes.  J>iere  an'  fishes  wherever  there  is  a  tluid  me- 
dium, and  even  in  clouds  and  in  melted  metals  we  de 
teel  their  semblance.  Think  how  in  Winter  you  can 
sink  a  line  down  straight  in  m  pasture  through  snow 
and  ilirou.:h  ice,  and  pull  up  a  bright,  slippery,  dumb, 
subterranean  silver  or  gulden  ti-h  '  It  is  curious,  also, 
to  fell,  ct  how  thev  make  olio  family,  from  the  largest 
l.i  the  smallest.  'The  list  minnow ,  that  lies  on  f  e  Ico 
as  bait  tor  pickerel,  looks  like  a  huge  sea  fish  cast  up  on 
the  ahgrc." 


discourses  and  all  foolish  acts,  a  I. aim  to  our  every 
cb«ifrin,  as  welcome  after  satiety  as  niter  di-uippoinl 
iiii-iil ;  that  back  ground  winch  tin-  painter  may  not 
ilaub,  bo  hi!  muster  or  bungler,  mid  which,  however 
awkward  a  liguro  we  may  have  made  in  the  lore 
ground,  remains  ever  our  inviolable  asylum,  when- no 
indignity  run  ussnil,  no  personality  disturb  us. 

Tli«  orator  puts  nil  his  individuality,  and  h  then 
m,„,t  eloquent  when  most  silent,  lb'  listens  while  he 
speuks,  and  is  a  lie„rer  along  «  nh  hi-  nuilietiei-.  \\  ho 
has  not  hearkened  to  llei    iiilmili!  din  '     She  is  Truth  - 

Spc.iklllg-trilliipct,  the  sole  one  le.  the    trill-    Delphi     and 

Do. I, an,,  which  kings  ami  courtiers  would  do  well  to 
consult,  nor  will  they  he  baulked  by  an  ambiguous  an- 
swer.  For  through  lier  id.  revelations  have  beet le, 

and  just  in  proportion    as    men  have  consulted  her  nrii 

ltbln,  they  have  obtained  a  clear  insight,  and  the  ir 

an   enlightened    oiu>.     Hut   as 

a  strange 

beew  stark 

and    leaden.     Sueli    were    garrulous    imd    isJHt'jTIM, 

which  no  longer  yield   and  sound,  but    the   ^rTf?*'  T 


i-r  sounding 


a  ape,  mien  ot  hi 


di- 


ll ir  next  eatraot  i 

die;  (■  ,||  ,od  ; 

"  ', -  lie-  truest  sou '•! v  approaches  always  near-  -t  to 
solitude.  -,,  the  most  i-M-r-llent  speech  rlnally  tails  into 
Ml  in-  Silence  is  uiiililile  to  nil  una,  si  all  tlni-s,  and  id 
nil  jd.ees.  Hlie  is  sp,  e,  h  w  In  u  we  hear  inwardly,  sound 
vvll-n  we  hear  outwardly.  I  nation  has  not  displaced 
lie  i  .  hut  i-  lot  i  i-il.Ie  Ir.ime  work  ami  loll.  All  sounds 
in,  her  sei  v, nits  and  purveyors,  proclaiming  not  only 
that  their  nii-tress  I-.  toil  ij  a  rare  mistress,  and  earn- 
estly to  he  „.. ugh!  Mil.-,  Tln-y  lire  so  lar  akin  to  Si- 
lence, that  thev  are  hut  hubbies  on  her  surface,  which 
ttraiithtwsy  burst,  an  evidence  nl  the  strength  and 
prolificnms  of  the  undei  current;  a  hunt  utterance  nl 
silence,  ami  then  only  agreeable  to  our  auditory  nerves 
when  they  contrast  theiiisehen  with  hiiiI  relieve  the 
former.  In  oroportion  as  they  'Us  tins,  and  are  hight- 
eners  and  inr*n  rs  0t  the  imIoiico,  they  are  harmony 
and  purest  •  ,y. 
Silence  is  tl nlrersal  r.  luge,  the  seipiel   to  all   dull 


silent  and  melodious  era  is 
ing  in  the  ears  of  men." 

Hall  the  bonk  ia  like  and  as  good  aa  thia. — 
Nearly  every  page  ia  instinct  with  genuine  Poetry 
except  thoae  wherein  verae  ia  haltniL-ly  attempt 
ed,  which  are  lor  the  moat  part  sorry  proae.  Then 
there  ia  >  misplaced  1'antheiatie  attack  on  the 
Christian  Faith..  Mr.  Thoreau— we  must  presume 
aoberly — aayi  : 

•'  In  my  Pantheon,  Pan  otill  reigns  In  his  pristine  glo- 
ry, with  his  ruddy  then,  his  (lowing  beard,  and  his 
shaggy  body,  bis  pipe  and  his  crook,  his  nymph  Kcho, 
and  bis  chosen  daughter  lambe  ;  tor  the  great  god  Pan 
is  not  dead,  aa  was  rumored.  Perhaps  of  all  the  gods 
of  New-England  and  ol  undent  tlreece,  I  urn  most  eon 
•  tant  at  his  shrine. 

"  One  memorable  addition  to  the  old  mythology  is 
due  to  this  era,— the  Christian  table  With  what  pains, 
and  u-ars,  and  blood,  these  centuries  have  woven  this 
and  added  it  to  the  mythology  ol  mankind.  The  new 
Prometheus.  Willi  what  miraculous  consent,  and  pa- 
tience, anil  persistency,  has  this  mytlius  been  stamped 
upon  the  memory  ol  the  race  !  It  would  Weill  as  il  it 
were  in  the  progress  ol  our  mythology  to  dethrone 
Jehovah,  and  crown  Christ  in  his  stead. 

"  If  it  is  not  a  tragical  lib-  we  live,  then  I  know  not 
what  to  call  It.  Such  a  story  as  that  ol  Jesus  Christ,— 
the  history  ot  Jerusalem,  say,  being  •  part  ol  the  Uni- 
versal   History.'   The   naked,  the   wnbaliiied,  iinlniried 
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death  ol  Jerusalem  amid  Its  desolate  hills,— think  ot  It. 
In  'lasso's  poem  I  trust  some  things  are  sweetly  buried. 
Consider  the  snappish  tenacity  with  who  I,  Ihef-pioaeh, 
Chriatianity  still.  What  are  lime  and  spue.-  to  Chris- 
tianity, HUtbtCrn  hundred  years,  and  a  new  w  oi i  Id  I — 
■BE  knWulWnV  Hfe  of  a  Jewish  peasant  should  have 
force  to  muke  a  New -^ork  bishop  so  bigoted,  forty 
lour  lamps,  the  gill  ol  kings,  now  burning  in  a  place 
called  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;— a  church  hell  ringing;— 
aome  unaffected  tears  shed  by  a  pilgrim  on  Mount 
Calvary  within  the  week. 

"  -  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  when  1  forget  thee,  may  my 
right  hand  lorget  her  cunning. 

••  ■  ny  tne  waters  ol  i:  ibj  Ion  there  we  s  ,1  down,  and 
we  wept  when  we  rem  em  ben-il  /.ion.' 

"  I    trust    that   some   may   be    as   mar   mid    dear    to 

Buddha.  .,i   Clmst.nl   -»i  d.  i.bi.rg.  who  are  Will,,   lit  the 

pali!  of  their  churches.  It  i-.  ucce.-ary  not  to  h,  Chris 
tian.  to  appreciate  lb.  1,  ,ut v  und  Mgnihrancr  id  l 
ot  (,'hn-l.  I  know  that  some  will  have  hard  thought,, 
of  me,  when  they  la  in  their  Christ  named"  beaide  my 
Itaddha.  yet  I  am  -me  that  I  am  w  illmg  they  should 
love  their  Chiist  mure  than  m\  loiddha.  lor  the  lo*e  la 
the  main  thing,  ami  I  hk,  liim'too.  Why  need  Chris- 
tians be  still  into!,  ,  .,m  and  -uperstitioua  » 

"The  reading  win,  h  I  love  best  is  the  rVrlpturts  of 
the  several  nations,  though  it  happens  that  f  sin  better 
acquainted  with  those  of  the  Hindoos,  Use* Chiasaats,  and 
the  Persians,  than  ol  the  II,  brew*,  which  I  huve  come 
to  last,  tiiveuie  ime  ol  these  llihlea,  and  yuai  have 
silenced  tne  lor  a  while. 

We  have  ijuoted  a  lair  proportion  of  our  author's 
•  marteat  Pantlie  stie  sentences,  but  there  ia  ■  im- 
tlier  in  which  he  directly  asserts  that  he  run 
aiders  the  Saciuil  Hooka  of  the  llruliinins  in  no- 
tiling  interior  to  the  Chtistian  Bible.  Il  w.-ii 
hardly  nccVtsary  to  say  in  addition  that  lie  is  not 
well  acquainted  Willi  the  Utter— the  point  worth 
considering;  is  rather—  iwgkt  n.'t  an  author  to 
make  himtr/J  thoroughly  ae,|uaitited  with  n  bi»,k. 
which,  if  true,  is  of  such  transcendent  importance, 

belore  uttering  opinions  rnnccr ir   it  riilciilnted 

to  slim  li  and  pain  ninny  readers,  not  to  speak  ol 
those  who  vi  ill  !•••  utterly  repelled  by  them  '  Can 
that  which  Milton  nod  Nsivvton  so  profoundly 
reverenced  (and  they  hml  studied  it  thoroughly 
he    wisely    turned  oil   by    a   youth    as   unworthy  ol 
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Reply. 
Mr.  Thorough  is  indeed  in  a  fog — in  fact,  we  sus- 
pect there  is  a  mistake   in  his   name,  and  that  he 
mast  have  been  changed  at  nurse  for  another  boy 


How  to  ljlve-I)Ir.  Thoreau'*  Example. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune  : 

I  notice  in  your  paper  of  this  morning  a  strong  wboso  true  name  was  Shallow.     Nobody  has  pro- 

commendation  of  one  Mr.  Thoreau  forgoing  out  into  posed  or  suggested  that  it  becomes   everybody  to 

the  woods  and  living  in  a  hut  all  by  himself  at  the  rate  S°  oft*  into  the  woods,  each  build  himself  a  hot  and 

of  about  $15  per  annum,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  value  livo  hermit-like,  on  the    vegetable  products  of  his 

of  the  soul.     Having  always   found  in  The  Tribune  a  v«ry  modcrato  labor.     But  there  is  a  large  class  of 


friend  of  sociability  and  neighborly  helping  each  other- 
Along,  1  felt  a  little  surprise  at  seeing  such  a  perform- 
ance held  up  as  an  example  for  the  young  men  of  this 
country,  and  supposed  I  must  have  mUtaken  the  sense 


young  mon  who  ONpiro  to  Montal  Culture  through 
Htmly,  H<Mnlin|'(  Itrllnrtion,  \r>.  Tlicso  aro  too 
apt  I-)  surrillco  their  propnr  IndcpMiilonco  in  ihn 
purnuitul  Llu-ir  ohjiot — In  run  in  tlnht,  throw  tlw<»n« 


of  your  article.  Accordingly  I  called  in  my  wife,  Mrs.  hi-Ivcs  on  tlio  tender  mercies  of  mmo  patron,  rola. 
Thorough,  Bnd  we  itudled  it  over  together,  and  came  tivc,  duration  Society,  or  something  of  tho  sort 
to  the  conclusion  that  you  really  believed  the  Concord  ,  ,   .        ,,      ,  ,  ,-  .  ' 

hermit  had  done  a  fine  thing.     Now  I  am  puzzled,  and      orto  <lcscen'»   ■»t°  tho  lowor  deep  oi    roping  out  a 

thin  vol  11  ntn  of  vary  thin  poems,  to  he  inflicted  on 
a  much-enduring  public,  or  to  importune  some  one 
for  a  sub-Editorship  or  the  like.  Now  it  does  seem 
to  us  that  Mr.  Thoreau  has  set  all  his  brother  aspi- 
rants to  self  culture,  a  very  wholesomA  Biampie. 
and  shown  them  how,  by  chastening  their  physical 
appetites,  they  may  preserve  their  proper  inde- 
pendence without  starving  their  souls.  When 
they  shall  have  conned  that  lesson,  we  trust,  with 
Mr.  Thorough  otherwise  Shallow's  permission,  he 
will  give  thorn  another.  [Ed.  Trib. 


write  in  a  friendly  way  to  a«k  tor  a  little  light  on  this 
peculiar  philoiophy.  Mrs.  T.  is  more  clear  in  her  mind 
than  I  am  She  will  have  it  that  the  young  man  is 
either  a  whimsy  or  else  a  good  for-nothing,  selfish, 
crab-like  sort  of  chop,  who  tries  to  shirk  the  duties 
whoso  hearty  and  honest  discharge  is  the  only  thing 
that  In  her  view  entitles  a  man  to  be  regarded  as  a  good 
example.  She  declares  that  nobody  has  a  right  to  live 
for  himself  alone,  away  from  the  Interests,  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  sufferings  of  his  kind.  Such  a  way  of 
going  on,  the  says,  is  not  living/but  a  cold  and  snailish 
kind  of  esistence,  which,  as  she  maintains,  is  both  in- 
fernal and  internally  stupid. 

Yours,  truly  Timothy  Thobouoh. 

Lt  Roy  Place,  April  <>,  1849. 
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even  consideration  ?  Mr.  Thoreau' s  treatment  of 
this  subject  icemi  revolting  alike  ,  good  aense 
and  Kootl  takto.  Wpjtk  him  to  watgh  all  h«Thai 
offered  with  ,►-  ib~  meriti  of  the  Christian 
a*  compare*.  jiiitli  r^e^criptores  against  the  fol- 
lowing briol  extra  -fr^ra  tho  last  Kdinburgh  Re- 
view : 

"The  II'  •  K>ppi<t,:-t  it  uth'T  tha>  It  pretends  to  be, 
preRentn  M  <  th  I  singular  phenomenon  Id  the  spare 
wliii-li  it  o<  .  up.,  j  throughout  th>-  continued  Unor}  of 
literature.  We  see  nothing  like  it;  and  it  may  well 
perplex  the  intidel  ti>  account  lor  it.  Nor  need  hi*  sa- 
gacity disdain  to  enter  a  little  morn  deeply  into  its 
possible  caiitu  than  he  is  usually  inclined  to  do.  It  has 
not  bci-n  given  to  any  otktr  batik  ol  religion  thus  to 
triumph  over  national  prejudices,  anil  lodge  itself  se- 
curely in  th!-  hn^rt  of  great  communities, — varying  by 
every  conceivable%iveraity  ollanguage,  race,  manners, 
customs,  and  indeed  agreeing  in  nothing  but  a  venera- 
tion for  itself.  It  adapts  Itself  with  facility  to  the  revo- 
lutions ol  thought  and  feeling  which  shake  to  pieces 
all  things  else;  and  flexibly  accommodates  itself  to  the 
progress  of  society  anil  the  changes  of  civilization. — 
Kven  conquests — the  disorganization  of  old  nations — 
the  formation  of  new — do  not  affect  the  continuity  of 
its  empire.  It  lays  hold  of  the  new  as  ol  the  old,  and 
transmigrates  with  the  spirit  ol  humanity  ;  attracting 
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to  itsell,  by  its  own  moral  power,  in  all  the  communi- 
ties it  enters,  a  ceaseless,  intensity  of  effort  tor  its 
propagation,  illustration,  tn<  defense.  Other  systems 
of  religion  arc  usually  delicate  exotics,  and  will  not 
bear  transplanting.  The  gods  of  the  nations  are  local 
di'ities,  anil  reluctantly  quit  their  native  soil ;  at  all 
events  they  patromxc  onls  their  favO<ite  races,  and 
periah'wt  once  when  the  tribe  or  nattori  ol  their  wor- 
shipers becomes  cxtinctwdffettsJong  before.*'*' ^Nothing, 
Intlced,  Is  more  liilhruuTftn  Unmake  toreigners  feel 
anything  hut  the  utmost  indlfferaBb  (except  as  an  ob- 
ject of  philosophic  curiosity)  isont  the  n-llvion  of 
other  nations,  and  no.  portion  ol  their  national  litera- 
ture is  regarded  as  mnru  tedious  or  unattractive  %s 
that  which  treats  of  their  theology.  The  elegant  my 
thologies  of  tirecee  and  Rome  made  no  proselytes 
among  other  nations,  and  fell  hopelessly  the  moment 
(&«y  tell.  The  Koran  of  Mahomet  has,  it  it  true,  been 
propagateu  u/  uie  sworn  ,  out  it  hug  been  propagafiea 
ny  nothing  else  .  and  its  doiiiinioii  has  bean  limited  r* 
those  nations  who  could  not  reply  to  that  logic.  If  tint 
llible  be  false,  the  facility  with  winch  it  overleap*  the 
otherwise  impassable  hi  lindanes  ol  race  and  clime, 
and  domiciliates  itsell  among  so  many  different  nations, 
is  assuredly  a  far  more  alriking  ami  wonderful  proof  of 
human  ignorance,  pcrverti'tiesfl  ami  stupidity,  than  is 

afforded  U)   the   limited  prevalent f  even   the  moat 

abject  superstitions  ;  or.  il  it  really  ha*  merits  which, 
tj^tnfk  a  labia),  have  enabled   it    to   impose    so    rnmprc- 
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^sansj vela  anil  variously  on  mankind,  wonderful  indesal 
as  oat  wfa  Men  the  skill  in  iu  com  pi 


ithaissBsMhim.! 
,«W  jnostaopaawt 

fs*bsiss»»vahric 


ition  i  ho  wonder- 

If  ourjht  never  lo  regard 

rencc,  aa  far   too  auc- 


ihrlcation  to  admit  a  thought  oi 
scotf  or  ridicule.  In  his  last  illness,  a  few  days  Qsatore 
his  death^ir  W.  Scott  asked  Mr.  Lock  hart  to  read  to 
him.  Mr.  WlaaUftW'ttq aired  what  book  he  would  Kke. 
read  a  chapter  ol  the  gospel  c|. 
vstll  sjs  ss/asd  genius,  to  whom  all  the 
realms  aaf**l"rna  are  aa  familiar  as  to  bun.  say  the  like 
ol  tosxn  JJ*otessod  revelation,  originating  among  a  i  ace 
and  associated  with  a  history  and  u  cluue  aa  foreign  m 
ttroee  eoanerted  with  the  birthplace  of  the  llible  liom 
* os*  of  the  ancestry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  i  Can  we,  Iiv 
asiy  stretch  ot  Imagination,  suppose  some  Walter 
dusjtt  of  a  new  race  in  Australia  or  South  Africa,  say. 
ing  (he  same  ot  the  Vedas  or  the  Koran  t  " 

AlbsUt  wo  love  not  theoloihc  controversy,  we 
proffer  onr  columns  to  Mr.  T>".roau,  sli  mM  he  »ee 
lit  to  Btuwer  these  qui  stiona.  We  would  bnve 
preferred  to  p.vi  the  tlie-i  •  in  tilcuct*,  but  our  ad- 
miration of  his  hook  ami  .in-  reprehension  of  iu 
Pantht  ism  forbade  that  course.  May  we  not  hope 
that  he  will  r.-cmaidjr  his  too  raably  e.y,  ,.  ased 
tiitit-nt  on  ttiis  liend  ' 
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SOLITUDE  SEEKING. 

We  see  notices  made  in  different  newspaper* 
concerning  a  young  man  who  is  lecturtug  on  4,L»Te 
in  the  Woods,"  and  the  material  oi  h-.s  discourse 
may  (Misjudged  ot'  by  the  foil  owing  account  which 
we  take  from  the  Tribune  :— 

M  Mr.  Thoreau  is  a  young  student,  who  ha*  im- 
bibed (or  rather  refused  to  stihY)  the  idea  that  a 
mauV  soul  is  Letter  worth  living  for  than  hi*  body. 
Accordingly,  he  has  built  him  a  house  ten  by  fifteen 
feel  in  a  piece  of'  unfrequented  wood*,  by  the  side 
ol*  a  pleasant  little  lakelet,  where  he  devotes -his 
day*  t'»  study  and  reflection,  cultivating  a  small 
plat  of  ground,  living  frugally  on  vegetables,  and 
working  for  the  neighboring  farmers  whenever  he 
is  in  need  oY  money  or  additional  exercise.  It  thus 
cost*  him  some  six  or  eight  weeks  rugged  labor  per 
vear  to  earn  his  food  and  clothes,  and  perhaps  an 
hour  or  two  (ht  day  tO'prepare  his  food  and  fuel, 
keep  his  house  in  order,  $cc.  He  has  lived  in  thi» 
way  t.Hir  years,  and  his  total  expenses  for  last 
yc-ar  were  S-41  'i.\  and  his  surplus  earnings  at  the 
close  were  $1.1  21,  which  he  coos' iders  a  better  re- 
Milt  than  almost  any-  of  the  farmers  of  Concord 
could  show,  although  they  have  worked  all  the 
time.  By  this  course  Mr.  Thoreau  lives  free,  from 
pecuniary  obligation  or  dependence  on  others,  ex- 
cept he  borrow*  some  book*,  which  is  an  equal 
pleasure  to  leader  and  borrower.  The  man  on 
whose  land  he  is  a  squatter  is  no  wise  injured  or 
mooiiventfeuced  thereby.  If  all  our  young  men 
would  but  hear  this  lecture,  we  think  some  among 
UieiH  would  feel  lesa>  strongly  impelled  either  to 
come  to   New  Vork  or  go  to  California." 

At  the  first  blush  this  strange  life  seems  beauti- 
ful in  ijself  and  worthy  of  miUation;  but  like  the 
scenery  oi  the  stage  it  is  better  when  regarded  at  a 
distance  than  when  closely  approached.  It  isevi- 
dent  that  self  dependence,  in  its  most  radical  sense, 
i*  intended  to  be  preached  by  this  studenl-pbiloso- 
plrcr  and  dweller  ot  a  cabin  in  the  woods, -^nd*  be- 
side  thwit,  (*n   his   opinion    ueoessary    parts    of  the 


system.)  the  absence  oi  communion  with  our  fel- 
low  creatures,  except  such  as  absolute  necessity 
may  exact,  uud  the  most  ancboritish  frugality  in 
life;  wh.i«*h  are  to  be  recorded  as  the  noblest  oi  vir- 
tues. Is  it  really  so'  .Can  it  be  that  this  solitary 
asceticism  i*  really  the  grace  and  beauty  o(  being' 
The  subject  is  worth  enquiry. 

it  has  "von  written  by  one  who   had  the  poet's 
understanding  oi  human  nature,  that 

"  Moi  die  honuit  pined,  (til  wra:m  ■milru'"— 
and  that  sentiment  may  well  be  taken  as  a  guide 
tor  all  such  )>ceuliar  subjects  as  this  o(  which  we 
now  «q>eal;.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  to  be  *ocialKto 
seek  coinmnuioii,  to  gather  friends;  aud  the  his- 
tory oi  mnu  is  fraught  with  examples  wrjsch  prove 
that  they  who  are  the  readiest  to  seek  solitude'  aud 
separate  ibemselves  from  the  w'orld,  have  had  bit- 
ter experience  asibe  moving  impulse,  and  checked 
and  dried-iip  sympathies  to  make  them  weak 
enough  to  Joreajo  companionship.  The  woufd-be 
hermit  of  Concord  may  or  may  not  be  a  worldly- 
disappomted  man  :  better  for  him  that  be  were,  than 
that  he  should  deliberately  sit  down  in  the  woods, 
a  Tuuoa  without  cause,  to  reject  uud  despise  the 
common  charities  and  duties,  the  pleasure*  and  the 
pains  of  lile,  among  his  feliow'inen. 

We  would  not  be  thought  worldly  beyond  just 
bouuds ;  luji,  in  our  estimation,  every  man  should 
make  his  life  useful  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.— 
There  is  upen  u*  all  the  obligation  oi  labor;  it  is 
th«  command  of  the  Creator  .  but  let  it  be  supposed 

that  each  individual  following  the  example  of  this 
idle  young-  student,  were  simply  to  comply  with 
the  duty  as  he  has  done, — bide  away  in  the  bush, 
laboring  no  more  than  barely  to  maintain  his  own 
single,  selfish  existence,— where,  then,  would  be> 
ooedieuce  to  the  divine  commaod^nd  all-tbe  im- 
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incnse  and  beneficent  consequence*  of  obedience —  It  w  a  weakness  of  mind  to  be  afraid  of  annoy 
the  increase  and  happiness  of  the  human  race —  ances;  and  they  who  look  upon  evils  and  afHictiona 
union,  communion,  civilisation  to  the  masses;  and  meet  them  with  the  boldest  aspect  and  the 
with— to  the  individual— all  those  sweet  amenities,  nomest  heart,  will  have  a  far  greater  and  more 
the  silent  but  powerful  influences  which  exalt  as  fe^aiy  appreciated  allotment  of  pleasure  than 
well  as  restrain;  which  give  to  morality  her  sway  ^^  whofiee  from  pain  and  trouble  by  self-isola- 
ai*J  to  religion    ber  true  observance?      Where    tlon 

would  be  the  gentle  ties  of  kindred,  the  love  which        The  remark  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph  .quot- 
glows  around  the  family  hearth,  and  the  confidence    ^  conveys  a  juatand  proper  warning.     But  while 
which  derives  support  from  the  faith  and  truth  of    it  is  a  perilous  adventure  often  too  rashly  resolved 
others  ?      Where  would  be  the  learning  which  has    on  by  young  wen  who  rush  from  the  country   into 
attested  the  power,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has    crowded  cities,  or  spread  their  sails  for  California, 
elevated  the  mind  y— toe  healing  arts, —the  know.     ,n  the  quest  of  sudden  wealth,  it  would  be  an  inn- 
ledge  which  has  resolved  the  uses  and  the  order  of    niie!y  worse  and  more  dangerous  speculation   to 
elements,  the  planets  and  the  stars?'    What  would    abscond  from  society  and  attempt  the  existence  of 
follow,  but  mental  and  moral  degradation  ?    What    m  wild  Indian  in  the  forest,  in  the  dream  of  happi- 
is  such  solitary  life;  after  all,  but  a  voluntary  aba  a-    ness  and  conceit  of  merit.    He  who  lives  thus   for 
dooinent  of  civilisation  and  return  to  barbarism  ?       himself  alone,  should  expect  to  forego  the  needed 
Reason  ibis  subject  as  they  may,  those  who  en-    aid  o( friends  to  meliorate  the  bed  of  sickness  by 
courage  such  economic  and  philosophic  perversion    patient  care  and  assiduous  kindness,  and,  on  that 
of  life,  encourage  idleness  and  the   most  egotistic    of  death  should  hope  for  no  hand- of  affect  ion  to 
meanness;  aad  the  exemplification  »  given  by  the    dose  the  filming  eye,  and  no4voice  of  love  to  sob 
young  student  himself.    Does  he  live  for  others  or    ^  |M(  fsrewelt  to  the  fleeting  spirit.     There  can 
for  himself  ?    For  himself  solely;  and  if  his  own    he  no  fate  more  terrible  than  that  of  him  who  finds 
statement  be  true,  while  starving,  his  body  and  de-    that,  having,  miser-like,  hoarded  up,  during  life, 
priving  himself  of  the   opportunities  of  doing  any    his  sympathies  and  refused  alt  exchange  of  regard 
goodsservice  to  his  fellow  men,  he  has  been  eon-    -with  others,  he  is  himself  at  length  deserted  at  that 
tioualiy  dependent,  himself,  upon  the  kindness  of    moment  v/ben  he  would  give  worlds  for  the  sup- 
others  lor  his  subsistence.     Us  "squats"  Open  an-    port  of  one  friendly,  or  the  devotion  of  one  loving 
other  man's  land,  where  he  is  permitted  to  live   spirit.    There  must  come  a  day  in  the  existence  of 
rent-free;  but  something  more  is  necessary  to  sup-    every  solitary  man  when  the  scales  will  fall  from 
ply  even  his  narrow  wants  than  his  garden  and  his    his  eyes,  and  in  bitterness  of  regret,  he  will  be 
own  aohtkry  effort  can  supply.    He  flies  his  philo-    forced  to  ssy,  as  was  said,  in  the  beginning  cf  the 
sophic  cell,  at  intervals,  to  seek  the  aid  of  those    world,  by  Him  who  rules  it, — "it  is  not  good  that 
who  live  by  aiding  one  another— to  ask  the  place    m>"  should  be  alone. " 
of  the  prodigal  or  the  beggar  among  the  swine  and 
their  husks,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  rich  man's— or  the 
poor  man's — table,— to  purchase  with  hi*  labor,  or 
obtain  from  their  liberality,  the  necessaries  of  life 
which  tlte  desert  refuses,— 4hen,- suddenly,  to  turn 
his  back  upon  the  .world  which  had  befrieuded  bun 
in  his  hour  of  need,  and  resume  the  life  at  fancied 
independence  and  philosophy,   wbica   is  only   of 
usclessoces,'  foily    and    mendicancy.      What  can 
there  be  in  a  mind,  so  trained,  in  the.  slightest  de- 
gree tinctured  With  one  generous  sentiment?   Such 
utile  affords  no  example  that  can  be  imitated  or 
ought  to  be   imitated, — that  can  be  or  ought  to  be 
tolerated,  or  spoken  of  in  any-  terms  abort  of  ceo- 
aure,    Such  a-  life  is,  indeed,  above  ail  other  lives, 

a.  tale. 
Tokl  by  an  iq>bt,  falifef  sound  and  fury . 
ufa: 


thtaifyws  aoTM 
It  is  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot— it  is  a  life  lived  l»y 
idiot. 
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Mr.  Thorfau  is  a  young  student,  who  hu  im- 
bibed (or  rather  refused  to  stifle)  the  idea  that  a 
man's  snul  is  better  worth  living  for  than  his  body. 
Accordingly  he  has  built  him  a  house  ten  by  fifteen 
feel  in  a  piece  of  unfrequented  woods,  by  the  side 
of  a  pleasant  little  lakelet,  where  he  devotes  his 
day*  to  study  and  reflection,  cultivating*  small  plat 
of  ground,  living  frugally  on  vegetables,  and  work- 
ing for  the  neighboring  farmers  whenever  he  is  in 
need  of  money  or  additional  eiercise.  It  thus  cfcsU 
him  some  six  or  eight  weeks  rugged  labor  per  year 
to  earn  his  food  and  clothes,  and  perhaps  an  hour 
or  two  per  day  to  prepare  his  food  and  fuel,  keep 
his  house  in  order.  &c.  He  has  lived  in  this  way 
four  years.and  his  total  expenses  for  thelast  year  were 

$41  25,  and  his  surplus  earnings  at  the  dose  were 
$13.21,  which  he  conairierf  t  better  reaolt  than  almoet  any  of 
the  farmers  of  Concord  could  show,  although  they  ha»e  work- 
ed ill  the  time.  By  thii  course  Mr.  Tho.eau  b>ea  dee  from 
pecuniary  obligation  or  dependence  on  ©there,  except  he  bor- 
row! tome  books,  which  U  an  equal  pleasure  to-  lender  and 
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borrower.  The  rain  on  whose  land  be  u  4  squatter  if  no- 
wife  injured  or  inconTenienced  thereby-  If  *H  oar  young  men 
would  but  hear  thia  lecture,  we  think  some  among  them  would 
(eel  lea*  strongly  impelled  either  to  come  to  New  York  or  to 
go  to  California. 

At  the  first  blush  this  strange  life  seem*  beautiful  in  iUeJf 
and  worthy  of  imitation,  but,  like  the  scenery  of  the  stage,  it 
is  better  when  regsrjed  at  a  distance  than  when  doarly  ap- 
proached. It  is  evident  that  self  dependence  in  iu  moat  radi- 
cal sense,  is  intended  to  be  preached  by  thia  student  philoso- 
pher and  dweller  of  •  cabin  in  the  woods,  and  besida  that  (Id 
his  opinion  necessary  parts  of  the  system)  the  absence  of  com- 
munion with  our  fellow  creaturea,  eicept  such  aa  ahsoluia 
necessity  may  end,  and  the  most  anchorittsh  frugality  in  life 
which  are  to  be  recorded  aa  the  noblevt  of  virtue*.  Is  it  really 
ao  '  Can  it  he  that  thia  aolitary  asceticism  is  really  the  grec* 
and  beauty  of  being  >     The  subject  is  worth  inquiry. 

It  has  been  written  by  one  who  had  (he  poet's  understand- 
ing of  human  nature  that — 

"  Man,  tho  hermit,  pined,  till  woman  smiled  ," 
and  that  sentiment  msy  well  be  Isken  as  a  guide  for  all  such 
peculiar  subjects  as  this  of  which  we  now  epesk.  Il  is  s  la 
of  nature  In  be  social,  to  seek  communion,  to  gather  friends  i 
and  the  history  of  man  is  frsught  with  eiamplee  which  prove 
that  they  who  are  the  readiest  to  seek  solitude  snd  separate 
themselves  from  the  world,  ha*e  had  bitter  experience  as  tl.e 
moving  impulse,  snd  checked  snd  dried- up  eympsthies  to 
make  them  weak  enough  to  forego  companionship.  The 
would-be  hermit  of  Concord  may  or  may  not  be  a  worldly- 
disappointed  man.  Better  for  him  that  he  were,  than  that 
he  should  deliberetely  sit  down  in  the  wtodi  a  Timen,  with- 
out cause,  to  rej/tct  and  despise  the  common  charities  and 
duties,  the  pleasure*  and  the  pains  of  life,  among  bis  fellow- 
men. 

We  would  not  be  thought  worldly  beyond  just  bjunJa, 
but,  in  our  estimation,  every  man  should  make  his  life  useful 
to  the  extent  of  bis  ability.  There  ia  upon  uaall  the  obliga- 
tion of  labor — it  is  the  command  of  the  Creator — but  let  it  be 
supposed  that  each  individual,  following  the  example  of  thia 
idle  young  student,  were  simply  to  comply  with  the  duly  as 
he  ha*  done — hide  away  in  the  bush,  laboring  no  more  than 
barely  to  maintain  hie  own  single,  selfish  existence— where, 
then,  would  be  obedience  to  the  Divine  command,  and  all  the 
immense  and  beneficent  consequences  of  obedience,  the  in- 
crease and  happiness  of  the  human  race,  union,  communion, 
civilisation  to  the  maasea,  with,  to  the  individual,  all  those 
sweet  amenitie*,  the  silent  but  powerful  influence*  of  which 
eialt  as  well  a*  restrain  »  which  give  to  morality  her  sway 
and  to  religion  her  true  observance  ?  Where  would  bo  the 
gentle  ties  of  kindred,  the  love  which  glows  around  the  family 
bcarlh,  and  the  confidence  which  derive*  support  from  the 
faith  and  truth  of  other*  >  Where  would  be  the  learning 
which  ha*  attested  the  power  at  the  same  time  that  it  ha* 
elevated  the  mind  '—the  healing  arts,  the  knowledge  of 
which  ha*  resolved  the  uses  and  the  order  of  element*,  the 
planets,  and-tbe  stars  }  What  would  follow  but  mental  and 
moral  degradation  '  What  is  such  solitary  life,  after  alt,  but 
a  voluntary  abandonment  of  civilization  and  return  to  her- 
balism I 

.  Rsason  tale  subject  aa  they  may,  those  who  encourage  such 
economic  and  philosophic  perversion  o(  life  encourage  idle- 
ness and  the  moat  egotistic  meanness  t  and  the  exemplifica- 
tion la  given  by  the  young  sludent  himself. — North  Ameriean. 


Mr.  Herbert's  Translations. — We  have 
■trendy  announced  the  publication  of  Mr.  Herbert'* 
metrical  translations  of  the  Prnmethos  Bound  and 
Agamemnon  of  Aesch'ylns.     The  interest  of  the  new 
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Behold  hound  mf  an  unltuppy  god, 

The  enemv  of  Zeus,  fallen  under 

The  ill  will  of  nil  Ihc  gods,  a»  many  u 

Enter  into  the  hall  of /eus. 

Through  too  great  love  of  mortals. 

Alas!  alas'  what  fluttering  do  I  hear 

Of  blrda  near?  for  the  air  ruatles 

With  the  soft  rippling  of  wing*. 

Everything  to  me  la  fiarful  which  creepa  this  wsy. 

To  thesa  we  add   the  transitu  ion  of  the  aaiM  pai- 
aage  in  the  Family  Library  Series. 

PROMETHEJIS,  ALONE. 
Ethereal  air,  and  ye  awlft-wlnged  wings! 
Ye  rivers  springing  from  fresh   founta,  ye  wavea, 
That  o'er  the  luternilnahle  ocean  wreathe 
Your  rriaped  smlies,  thou  all  producing  earth 
And  thee,  bright  ami,  I  call,  whose  flaming  orb 
Viewa  the  wide  world  beneath,  i.ce  what,  a  god, 
I  Buffer  from  the  gnda;  with  what  fierce  pains, 
Behold,  what  torture*  lor  revolving  ngea 
1  here  must  struggle;  such  unMecinly  chains 
This  new-rained  ruler  of  the  goda  devlaed. 
Ah  ine:  That  groan  bursts  from  my  angulah'd  Be  art, 
My  present  woca  and  future  to  bemoan. 
When  shall  there  aulTrliigs  Mud  their  destined  sotlf 
But  why  that  vain  Inquiry '     My  rlenr  sight 
Looks  through  the  future;  unforeseen  no  III 
Shall  come  on  me;  behoves  me  then  to  bear 
Patient  my  destined  fate,  knowing  how  vain 
To  struggle  with  necessity's  strong  power. 
But  to  complain,  or  not  complain,  alike 
Is  unavailing,  nlnce  for  favors  shown 
To  mortal  man  I  hear  this  weight  of  woo. 
Hid  In  a  hollow  cave  the  fount  of  (Ire 
1  privately  convey'd,  of  every  art 
Productive,  and  the  noblest  gift  to  men) 
And  for  this  slight  oltence,  woe,  woe  Is  me! 
I  besr  these  chains,  flx'd  In  this  savage  rock. 
Unsheltered  from  the  sharp,  Inclement  air. 
Ah  me!  what  sound,  what  softly-breathing  odor 
Steals  on  my  sense?     Be  you  divinities, 
Or  mortal  men,  or  of  th'  heroic  race, 
Whoe'er  have  reach'd  thla  wild  rock's  extreme  cliff, 
Spectators  of  my  woes,  or  what  your  purpose, 
Yo  ace  me  bound,  a  wretched  god,  ahhnrr'd 
By  Jove,  and  ev'ry  god  that  treads  hla  courts, 
For  my  fond  love  to  msn.     Ah  me!  again 
1  hear  the  sound  of  flult'rlng  nigh;  the  air 
Pnttls  to  the  soft  beat  of  light-moving  w  lugs) 
All,  that  approaches  now,  Is  dreadful  to  me. 
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Art.  II.  —  A  Wcclc  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers. 
By  IIexry  D.  Thoreau.  Boston  and  Cambridge  :  James 
Monroe  fc  Company.     1840.    pp.  413.  J-./t .  -<f«  *..-«/■£.  ■ 

Mass.    Quarterly   Review,  December,    1849. 

"We  stick  to  the  sea-serpent.    JNot  that  he  is  found  in  Concord 
or  Merrimack,  but  like  the  old  Scandinavian  snake,  he  binds 
together  for  us  the  two  hemispheres  of  Past  and  Present,  of 
Belief  and  Science.     lie  is  the  link  which  knits  us  seaboard 
Yankees  with  our  Norse  progenitors,  interpreting  between  the 
age  of  the  dragon  and  that  of  the  railroad-train.     "We  have 
made  ducks  and  drakes  of  that  large  estate  of  wonder  and 
delight  bequeathed  to  us  by  ancestral  irkings,  and  this  alone 
remains  to  us  un thrift  heirs  of  Linn.     We  give  up  the  Kraken, 
more  reluctantly  the  mermaid,  for  we  once  saw  one,  no  mulier 
formosa^  superm,  no  greenhaired  maid  with  looking-glass  and 
comb,  but  an  adroit  compound  of  monkey  and  codfish,  suffi- 
ciently  attractive  for  purposes  of  exhibition    till   the   suture 
where  the  desinit  inpiscem  began,  grew  too  obtrusively  visible. 
We  feel  an  undefined  respect  for  a  man  who  has  seen  the 
sea-serpent.     He  is  to  his  brother-fishers  what  the  poet  is  to 
his  fellow-men.     Where  they  have  seen  nothing  better  than  a 
school  of  horsemackerel,  or  the  idle  coils  of  ocean  around 
Halfway  Rock,  lie  has  caught  authentic  glimpses  of  the  with- 
drawing mantlehem  of  the  Edda-age.     We  care  not  for  the 
monster  himself.     It  is  not  the  thing,  but  the  belief  in  the 
thing,  that  is  dear  to  us.     May  it  be  long  before  Professor 
Owen  is  comforted  with  the  sight  of  his  unfleshed  vertebrae, 
long  before  they  stretch  many  a  rood  behind  Kimball's  or 

Baraum's  glass,  reflected  in  the  shallow  orbs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Public,  which  stare  but  see  not !  When  we  read  that  Captain 
Spalding  of  the  pink-stern  Tltree  PoUics  has  beheld  him  rush- 
ing through  the  brine  like  an  infinite  series  of  bewitched  mack- 
erel-casks, we  feel  that  the  mystery  of  old  Ocean,  at  least,  has 
not  yet  been  sounded,  that  Faith  and  Awe  survive  there  un- 
evaporate.  We  once  ventured  the  horsemackerel  theory  to  an 
old  fisherman,  browner  than  a  tomcod.  "  Hosmackril !  "  he 
exclaimed  indignantly,  "hosmackril  be  —  "  (here  he  used  a 
phrase  commonly  indicated  in  laical  literature  by  the  same  sign 
which  serves  for  Doctorate  in  Divinity,)  "  don't  yer  spose  / 
know  a  hosmackril?"  The  intonation  of  that  "I"  would 
have  silenced  professor  Monkbaircis  Owen  with  his  provoking 
2>hoca  forever.  What  if  one  should  ask  him  if  he  knew  a 
trilobite  ? 

The  fault  of  modern  travellers  is  that  they  sec  nothing  out  of 
sight.  They  talk  of  eocene  perio  Is  and  tertiary  formations, 
and  tell  us  how  the  world  looked  to  the  plesiosaur.  They  take 
science  (or  nescience)  with  them,  instead  of  that  soul  of  gener- 
ous trust  their  elders  had.  All  their  senses  are  skeptics  and 
doubters,  materialists  reporting  t!.ings  for  other  skeptics  to 
doubt  still  further  upon.  Nature  \  ?comcs  a  reluctant  witness 
upon  the  stand,  badgered  with  geologist  hammers  and  phials  of 
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acid.     There  have  been  no  travelers  since  those  included  in  we  not  defrauded  and  impoverished  ?    Does  California  vie  with 

Hakluyt  and  Purchas,  except  Martin,  perhaps,  who  saw  an  El   Dorado,  or  are  Brucc's  Abyssinian  Kings  a  set-off  for 

inch  or  two  into  the  invisible  at  the  Orkneys.     We  have  peri-  Prcster  John '{     A  bird  in  the  bush  is  worth  two  in  the  hand, 

patetic  lecturers,  hut  no  more  travellers.     Travellers'  stories  And  if  the  philosophers  have  not  even  yet  been  able  to  agree 

are  no  longer  proverbial.     We  have  picked  nearly  every  apple  whether  the  world  has  any  existence  independent  of  ourselves, 

(wormy  or  otherwise,)  from  the  world's  tree  of  Knowledge,  how  do  we  not  gain  a  loss  in  every  addition  to  the  catalogue 

and  that  without  an  Eve  to  tempt  us.     Two  or  three  have  of  Vulgar  Errors  'i     "Where  arc  the  fishes  which  nidificated  in 

hitherto  hung  luckily  beyond  reach  on  a  lofty  bough  shadowing  trees  ?     Where  the  monopodes  sheltering  themselves  from  the 

the  interior  of  Africa,  but  there  is  a  Doctor  Bialloblotzky  at  the  sun  beneath  their  single  umbrella-like  loot,  umbrella-like 

this  very  moment  pelting  at  them  with  sticks  and  stones.     It  in   every  thing  but   the   fatal  necessity  of  being  borrowed  ? 

may  be  only  next  week,  and  these,  too,  bitten  by  geographers  Where   the  Accphali,  with   whom   Herodotus,  in    a  kind  of 

and  geologists,  will  be  thrown  away.     We  wish  no  harm  to  ecstasy,  wound  up  his  climax  of  men  with  abnormal  top-pieces  ? 

this  worthy  Sclavonian,  but  his  name  is  irresistibly  suggestive  Where  the  Hoc  whose  eggs  are  possibly  boulders,  needing  no 


of  boiled  lobster,  and  some  of  the  natives  are  not  so  choice  in 
their  animal  food. 

Analysis  is  carried  into  everything.  Even  Deity  is  subjected 
to  chemic  tests.  We  must  have  exact  knowledge,  a  cabinet 
stuck  full  of  facts  pressed,  dried,  or  preserved  in  spirits,  in- 
stead of  a  large,  vague  world  our  fathers  had.  Our  modern 
Eden  is  a  hortus  siccus.  Tourists  defraud  rather  than  enrich 
us.  They  have  not  that  sense  of  esthetic  proportion  which 
characterized  the  elder  traveller.  Earth  is  no  longer  the  fine 
work  of  art  it  was,  for  nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination.  Job 
Hortop,  arrived  at  the  height  of  the  Bermudas,  thinks  it  full 
time  to  throw  us  in  a  merman,  — "  we  discovered  a  monster 
in  the  sea  who  showed  himself  three  times  unto  us  from  the 
middle  upwards,  in  which  parts  he  was  proportioned  like  a  man, 
of  the  complection  of  a  mulatto  or  tawny  Indian."  Sir  John 
Hawkins  is  not  satisfied  with  telling  us  about  the  merely  sen- 
sual Canaries,  but  is  generous  enough  to  throw  us  in  a  handful 
over:  "About  these  islands  are  certain  flitting  islands,  which 
have  been  oftentimes  seen,  and  when  men  approached  near 
them  they  vanished,  ....  and  therefore  it  should  seem 
he  is  not  yet  born  to  whom  God  hath  appointed  the  rinding  of 
them."  Henry  Hawkes  describes  the  visible  Mexican  cities, 
and  then  is  not  so  frugal  but  that  he  can  give  us  a  few  invisible 
ones.  "  The  Spaniards  have  notice  of  seven  cities  which  the 
old  men  of  the  Indians  show  them  sh:uld  lie  toward  the  N.  W. 


far-fetched  theory  of  glacier  or  iceberg  to  account  for  them  ? 
Where  the  tails  of  the  Britons  ?  Where  the  no  legs  of  the 
bird  of  Paradise  ?  Where  the  Unicorn  with  that  single  horn 
of  his,  sovereign  against  all  manner  of  poisons  ?  Where  the 
fountain  of  Youth  ''.  Where  that  Thcssalian  spring  which, 
without  cost  to  the  county,  convicted  and  punished  perjurers? 
Where  the  Amazons  of  Orcllana  ?  All  these,  and  a  thousand 
other  varieties  we  have  lost,  and  have  got  nothing  instead  of 
them.  And  those  who  have  robbed  us  of  them  have  stolen 
that  which  not  enriches  themselves.  It  is  so  much  wealth  cast 
into  the  sea  beyond  all  approach  of  diving  bells.  Wc  owe  no 
thanks  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Worcester,  whose  Geography  we  studied 
enforcedly  at  school.  Yet  even  he  had  his  relentings,  and  in 
some  softer  moment  vouchsafed  us  a  fine,  inspiring  print  of  the 
Maelstrom,  answerable  to  the  twenty-four  mile  diameter  of  its 
suction.  Year  by  year,  more  and  more  of  the  world  gets  dis- 
enchanted. Even  the  icy  privacy  of  the  arctic  and  antartic 
circles  is  invaded.  Our  youth  are  no  longer  ingenious,  as 
indeed  no  ingenuity  is  demanded  of  them.  Every  thing  is 
accounted  for,  every  thing  cut  and  dried,  and  the  world  may  be 
put  together  as  easily  as  the  fragments  of  a  dissected  map. 
The  Mysterious  bounds  nothing  now  on  the  North,  South,  East, 
or  West.  Wc  have  played  Jack  Horner  with  our  earth,  till 
there  is  never  a  plum  left  in  it. 

Since  wc  cannot  have  back  the  old  class  of  voyagers,  the 


from  Mexico.    They  have  used,  and  use  daily,  much  diligence    next  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  send  poets  out  a-travcllin 

These  will  at  least  see  all  that  remains  to  be  seen,  and  in  the 
way  it  ought  to  be  >een.  These  will  disentangle  nature  for  us 
from  the  various  snarls  of  man.  and  show  us  the  mighty  nvthcr 
without  paint  or  padding,  still  fresh  and  young,  full-breasted, 
strong-backed,  fit  to  suckle  and  carry  her  children.  The  poet 
earth  effete  and  past  bearing,  tracing  out  with  the  eyes  of  in-  is  Le  who  bears  the  charm  of  freshness  in  his  eyes.  He  mav 
dustrious  fleas  every  wrinkle  and  crowfoot.  safely  visit  Niagara,  or  those  adopted  children  of  nature  the 


in  seeking  of  them,  but  they  canm-:  find  any  one  of  them 
They  say  that  the  witchcraft  of  the  Indians  is  such  that  when 
they  come  by  these  towns  they  cast  a  mist  upon  them  so  that 
they  cannot  see  them."  Thus  do  these  generous  ancient  mar- 
iners make  children  of  us  again.     Their  successors  show  us  an 


The  journals  of  the  elder  navigators  arc  prose  Odyssees. 
The  geographies  of  our  ancestors  were  works  of  fancy  and 
imagination.  They  read  poems  where  we  yawn  over  items. 
Their  world  was  a  huge  wonder-horn,  exhaustless  as  that  which 
Thor  strove  to  drain.  Ours  would  scarce  <iuench  the  small 
thirst  of  a  bee.  No  modern  voyager  brings  back  the  magical 
foundation  stones  of  a  Tempest.  No  Marco  Polo,  traversing 
the  desert  beyond  the  city  of  Lok,  would  tell  of  things  able  to 
inspire  the  mind  of  Milton  with 

"  Calling  shapes  and  beckoning  shadows  dire 
And  airy  tongues  that  syllabic  men's  names 
On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses." 

It  was  easy  enough  to  believe  the  story  of  Dante,  when  two 
thirds  of  even  the  upper-world  were  yet  untraversed  and  un- 
mapped. With  every  step  of  the  recent  traveller  our  inher- 
itance of  the  wonderful  is  diminished.  Those  beautifully 
pictured  notes  of  the  Possible  are  redeemed  at  a  ruinous  dis- 
count in  the  hard  ami  cumbrous  coin  of  the  actual.    How  are 


Pyramids,  sure  to  find  them  and  to  leave  them  as  if  no  eve 
had  vulgarized  them  before.  For  the  ordinary  tourist  all  wells 
have  been  muddied  by  the  caravans  that  have  passed  that  way, 
and  his  eye,  crawling  over  the  monuments  of  nature  and  art, 
adds  only  its  fpaota  of  staleness. 

Walton  quotes  an  "  ingenious  Spaniard "  as  saying,  that 
"  rivers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  watery  element  were  made 
for  wise  men  to  contemplate  and  fools  to  pass  by  without  con- 
sideration," and  Blount,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  translation 
of  Philostratus,  asserts  that  "  as  travelling  docs  much  advan- 
tage wise  men,  so  docs  it  no  less  prejudice  fools."  Mr.  Tho- 
reati  is  clearly  the  man  we  want.  He  is  both  wise  man  and 
po:-r.  A  graduate  of  Cambridge  —  the  fields  and  woods,  the 
axe.  the  hoe,  and  the  rake  have  since  admitted  him  ad  eundem. 
Mark  how  his  imaginative  sympathy  goes  beneath  the  crust, 
deer  er  down  than  that  of  Burns,  and  needs  no  plough  to  turn 
up  r'.ic  object  of  its  muse.  "  It  is  pleasant  to  think  in  winter, 
as  v.-e  walk  over  the  snowy  pastures,  of  those  happy  dreamers 
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tli.\:  lie  under  the  sod.  of  dormice  and  all  that  race  of  dormant 
creatures  which  have  such  a  superfluity  of  life  enveloped  in 
thi.-k  folds  of  fur,  impervious  to  the  cold." —  p.  103.  "For 
every  oak  and  birch,  too,  growing  on  the  hilltop,  as  well  as  for 
those  elms  and  willows,  we  knew  that  there  was  a  graceful 
ethereal  and  ileal  tree  making  down  from  the  roots,  and  somc- 
tim.-s  nature  in  high  tides  brings  her  mirror  to  its  foot  and 
makes  it  visible."'  —  p.  40.  Only  some  word  were  better  here 
than  mirror,  (  which  is  true  to  the  fact,  but  not  to  the  fancy.) 
since  we  could  not  see  throw/h  that.  Leigh  Hunt  represents 
a  c  'loquy  between  man  and  fish,  in  which  bothnnaintain  their 
orthodoxy  so  rigidly  that  neither  is  able  to  comprehend  or  tol- 
erate the  other.  Mr.  Thorcau  flounders  in  no  such  shallows. 
lie  is  wiser,  or  his  memory  is  better,  and  can  recreate  the 
ser.-.nions  of  that  part  of  his  embryonic  life  which  he  passed 
as  a  fish.  We  know  nothing  more  thoroughly  charming  than 
his  description  of  twilight  at  the  river's  bottom. 

-The  light  gradually  forsook  the  deep  water,  as  well  as  the 
dcf-j  er  air,  and  the  gloaming  came  to  the  fishes  as  well  as  to  us, 
and  more  dim  and  gloomy  to  them,  whose  day  is  perpetual  twi- 
light, though  .-iillieiently  bright  lor  their  weak  and  watery  eyes. 
Vespers  had  already  rung  in  many  a  dim  and  watery  chapel 
down  below,  where  the  shadows  of  the  weeds  were  extended  in 
length  over  the  sandy  floor.  The  vespertinal  pout  had  already 
begun  to  flit  on  leathern  fin,  and  the  finny  gossips  withdrew  from 
the  rmvial  streets  to  creeks  and  coves,  and  other  private  haunts, 
exempting  a  few  of  stronger  fin,  which  anchored  in  the  stream, 
stemming  the  tide  even  in  their  dreams.  Meanwhile,  like  a  dark 
evtr.ing  cloud,  we  were  wafted  over  the  cope  of  their  sky,  deep- 
enir.g  the  shadows  on  their  deluged  fields." 

One  would  say  this  was  the  work  of  some  bream  Homer. 
Melville's  pictures  of  life  in  Ty-pcc  have  no  attraction  beside  it. 
Truly  wc  could  don  scales,  pectorals,  dorsals,  and  anals, 
(critics  are  already  cold-blooded,)  to  stroll  with  our  dumb 
love,  fin  in  fin,  through  the  Rialto  of  this  subfluvial  Venice. 
The  Complete  Angler,  indeed !  Walton  had  but  an  extraque- 
ou-  and  coquine  intimacy  with  the  fishes  compared  with  this. 
His  tench  and  dace  arc  but  the  poor  transported  convicts  of 
the  frying-pan. 

There  was  a  time  when  Muskctaquid  and  Merrimack  flowed 
down  from  the  Unknown.  The  adventurer  wist  not  what  fair 
readies  stretched  before  him,  or  what  new  dusky  peoples  the 
next  bend  would  discover.  Surveyor  and  map  have  done 
what  they  could  to  rob  them  of  their  charm  of  unexpectedness. 
The  urns  of  the  old  river-gods  have  been  twitched  from  under 
their  arms  and  set  up  on  the  museum-shelf,  or.  worse  yet,  they 
serve  to  boil  the  manufacturer's  plum-porridge.  But  Mr. 
Thorcau  with  the  touch  of  bis  oar  conjures  back  as  much  as 
may  be  of  the  old  enchantment.  His  map  extends  to  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  he  makes  excursions  into  finland,  penetrating 
among  the  scaly  tribes  without  an  angle.  He  is  the  true  cos- 
mopolitan or  citizen  of  the  Beautiful.  He  is  thoroughly  im- 
partial—  Trox,  Tyriusve  —  a  lichen  or  a  man,  it  is  all  one,  he 
looks  on  both  with  equal  eyes.  We  are  at  a  loss  where  to 
class  him.  He  might  be  Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Rivers,  Mr. 
Brook,  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Stone,  or  Mr.  Flower,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Thorcau.  His  work  has  this  additional  argument  for  fresh- 
ness, the  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  trees,  and  plants  having  this 
advantage,  that  none  has  hitherto  gone  among  them  in  the 
missionary  line.  They  are  trapped  for  their  furs,  shot  and 
speared  for  their  flesh,  hewn  for  their  timber,  and  grubbed  for 
Indian  Vegetable  Pills,  but  they  remain  yet  happily  uncon- 
verted in  primitive  heathendom.  They  take  neither  rum  nor 
gunpowder  in  the  natural  way,  and  pay  tithes  without  being 
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Judaized.  Mr.  Thorcau  goes  among  them  neither  as  hunter 
nor  propagandist.  He  makes  a  few  advances  to  them  in  the  way 
of  Booddhism,  but  gives  no  list  of  catechumens,  though  flowers 
would  seem  to  be  the  natural  followers  of  that  prophet. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Thorcau  hitusclf  might  absorb  the  forces  of 
the  entire  alphabetic  sanctity  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  persisting 
as  he  does  in  a  fine,  intelligent  paganism.  We  need  no  more 
go  to  the  underworld  to  converse  with  shadows  of  old  philoso- 
phers. Here  wc  have  the  Academy  brought  to  our  doors,  and 
our  modern  world  criticized  from  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
Portico.  Were  we  writing  commendatory  verses  alter  the 
old  style,  to  be  preSxcd  to  this  volume,  wc  should  begin  some- 
what thus :  — 

If  the  aru-icnt.  mystique,  antifahian 

Was  (so  he  claimed)  t:'  them  that  Troy  town  wan 

Before  he  was  horn ;  even  so  his  soul  wc  6ec 

(Time's  ocean  undcrr^t)  revive  in  thee, 

As,  diving  ni^h  to  Eli?.  Arcthuse 

Comes  up  to  loose  her  rone  by  Syracuse. 

The  great  charm  of  Mr.  Thorcau's  book  seems  to  be,  that 
its  being  a  book  at  all  is  a  happy  fortuity.  The  door  of  the 
portfolio-cage  has  been  left  open,  and  the  thoughts  have  flown 
out  of  themselves.  The  paper  and  types  are  only  accidents. 
The  page  is  confidential  like  a  diary.  Pepys  is  not  more  mi- 
nute, more  pleasantly  unconscious.  It  is  like  a  book  dug  up, 
that  has  no  date  toassign  it  a  special  contemporaneousness, 
and  no  name  of  author.  It  has  been  written  with  no  uncom- 
fortable sense  of  a  public  looking  over  the  shoulder.  And  the 
author  is  the  least  ingredient  in  it,  too.  All  which  I  saw  and 
part  of  which  I  was,  would  be  an  apt  motto  for  the  better  por- 
tions of  the  volume  :  a  part,  moreover,  just  as  the  river,  the 
trees,  and  the  fishes  are.  Generally  he  holds  a  very  smooth 
mirror  up  to  nature,  and  if,  now  and  then,  he  shows  us  his  own 
features  in  the  glass,  when  we  had  rather  look  at  something 
else,  it  is  as  a  piece  of  nature,  and  we  must  forgive  him  if  he 
allow  it  a  too  usurping  position  in  the  landscape.  He  looks  at 
the  country  sometimes  (as  painters  advise)  through  the  trium- 
phal arch  of  his  own  legs,  and,  though  the  upsidedownness  of 
the  prospect  has  its  own  charm  of  unassuetude,  the  arch  itself 
is  not  the  most  graceful. 

So  far  of  the  manner  of  the  book,  now  of  the  book  itself. 
It  professes  to  be  the  journal  of  a  week  on  Concord  and  Mer- 
rimack Rivers.     We  must  have  our  libraries  enlarged,  if  Mr. 

Thorcau  intend  to  complete  his  autobiography  on  this  scale — 
four  hundred  and  thirteen  pages  to  a  sennight !  He  begins 
honestly  enough  as  the  Boswell  of  Muskctaquid  and  Merri- 
mack. It  was  a  fine  subject  and  a  new  one.  We  are  curious 
to  know  somewhat  of  the  private  and  interior  life  of  two  such 
prominent  and  oldest  inhabitants.  Muskctaquid  saw  the  tremu- 
lous match  half-doubtingly  touched  to  the  revolutionary  train. 
The  blood  of  Captain  Lincoln  and  his  drummer  must  have 
dribbled  through  the  loose  planks  of  the  bridge  for  Muskctaquid 
to  carry  down  to  Merrimack,  that  he  in  turn  might  mingle  it 
with  the  sea.  Merrimack  is  a  drudge  now,  grinding  for  the 
Philistines,  who  takes  repeated  Jammings  without  resentment, 
and  walks  in  no  procession  for  higher  wages.  But  its  waters 
remember  the  Redman,  and  before  the  Redman.  They  knew 
the  first  mammoth  as  a  calf,  and  him  a  mere  parvenu  and 
modern.  Even  to  the  saurians  they  could  say  —  we  remember 
your  grandfather. 

Much  information  and  entertainment  were  to  be  pumped  out 
of  individuals  like  these,  and  the  pump  docs  not  suck  in  Mr. 
Thorcau's  hands.  As  long  as  he  continues  an  honest  Boswell, 
his  book  is  delightful,  but  sometimes  he  serves  his  two  rivers 
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as  Ilazlitt  did  Northcote,  and  makes  them  run  Thoreau  or  of  Massachusetts.  Then,  indeed,  would  the  people  of  the 
Emerson,  or,  indeed,  anything  hut  their  own  transparent  clc-  state  have  known  something  of  their  aquicolal  ll-How-citlzcns. 
ment.  What,  for  instance,  have  Concord  and  Merrimack  to  Mr.  Thoreau  handles  tliem  as  if  he  loved  them,  as  old  Izaak 
do  with  Boodh,  themselves  professors  of  an  elder  and  to  them  recommends  us  to  do  with  a  worm  in  impaling  it.  lie  is  the 
wholly  sufficient  religion,  namely,  the  willing  suhjects  of  watery  very  Asmodcus  of  their  private  life,  lie  unroofs  their  dwcl- 
laws,  to  seek  their  ocean  ?  We  have  digressions  on  Boodh,  on  pin"s  and  makes  us  familiar  with  their  loves  and  sorrows,  lie 
Anacreon,  (with  translations  hardly  so  good  as  Cowley,)  on  seems  to  suffer  a  sea-change,  like  the  Scotch  peasant  who  wa3 
Persius,  on  Friendship,  and  we  know  not  what.  We  come  carried  down  among  the  seals  in  the  capacity  of  family  phy- 
upon  them  like  snags,  jolting  us  headforemost  out  of  our  sician.  lie  balances  himself  with  them  under  the  domestic 
places  as  we  arc  rowing  placidly  up  stream  or  drifting  down,  lily-pad,  takes  a  family  bite  with  them,  is  made  the  confidant 
Mr.  Thoreau  becomes  so  absorbed  in  these  discussions,  that  he  0f  their  courtships,  and  is  an  honored  guest  at  the  wedding- 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  catch  a  crab,  and  disappears  uncomforta-  feast.  lie  has  doubtless  seen  a  pickerel  crossed  in  love,  a 
bly  from  his  seat  at  the  bow-oar.  We  could  forgive  them  all,  perch  Othello,  a  bream  the  victim  of  an  unappreciated  idiosyn- 
especially  that  on  Books,  and  that  on  Friendship,  (which  is  crasy,  or  a  minnow  with  a  mission,  lie  goes  far  to  convince 
worthy  of  one  who  has  so  long  commerced  with  Nature  and  us  0f  what  wc  have  before  suspected,  that  fishes  are  the  high- 
with  Emerson,)  we  could  welcome  them  all,  were  they  put  by  cst  0f  organizations.  The  natives  of  that  more  solid  atmos- 
themselves  at  the  end  of  the  book.  But  as  it  is,  they  are  out  phere,  they  are  not  subject  to  wind  or  rain,  they  have  been 
of  proportion  and  out  of  place,  and  mar  our  Mcrrimacking  o-uiltv  of  no  Promethean  rape,  they  have  bitten  no  apple, 
dreadfully.  We  were  bid  to  a  river-party,  not  to  be  preached  'Jhev  build  no  fences,  holding  their  watery  inheritance  undi- 
at.  They  thrust  themselves  obtrusively  out  of  the  narrative,  vi(]e"d.  Bcvond  all  other  living  things  they  mind  their  own 
like  those  quarries  of  red  glass  which  the  Bowery  dandies  business.  They  have  not  degenerated  to  the  necessity  of 
(emulous  of  Sisyphus)  push  laboriously  before  them  as  breast-  rcform,  swallowing  no  social  pills,  but  living  quietly  on  each 
pins.  other  in  a  true  primitive  community.     They  are  vexed  with 

Before  we  get  through  the  book,  we  begin  to  feel  as  if  the  no  theories  of  the  currency  which  go  deeper  than  the  New- 
author  had  used  the  term  week,  as  the  Jews  did  the  number  foundiand  Banks.  Nimium  fortanati /  AVe  wish  Mr.  Thoreau 
forty,  for  an  indefinite  measure  of  time.  It  is  quite  evident  would  undertake  a  report  upon  thcin  as  a  private  enterprise, 
that  we  have  something  more  than  a  transcript  of  his  fluviatile  It  would  be  the  most  delightful  book  of  natural  history  extant, 
experiences.  The  leaves  of  his  portfolio  and  river-journal  seem  Mr.  Thoreau's  volume  is  the  more  pleasant  that  with  all  its 
to  have  been  shuffled  together  with  a  trustful  dependence  on  fresh  smell  of  the  woods,  it  is  yet  the  work  of  a  bookish  man. 
some  overruling  printer-providence.  Wc  trace  the  lines  of  "We  not  only  hear  the  laugh  oi  the  flicker,  and  the  watchman's 
successive  deposits  as  plainly  as  on  the  sides  of  a  deep  cut,  or    rattle  of  the  red  squirrel,  but  the  voices  of  poets  and  philoso- 


rather  on  those  of  a  trench  carried  through  made-land  in  the 
city,  where  choiceness  of  material  has  been  of  less  import  than 
suitableness  to  fill  up,  and  where  plaster  and  broken  bricks 
from  old  buildings,  oyster-shells,  and  dock  mud  have  been  shot 
pellmell  together.  Yet  wc  must  allow  that  Mr.  Thoreau's 
materials  are  precious,  too.  His  plaster  has  bits  of  ancient 
symbols  painted  on  it,  his  bricks  arc  stamped  with  mystic  sen- 
tences, his  shells  arc  of  pearl-oysters,  and  his  mud  from  the 
Sacramento. 

"Give  me  a  sentence,"  prays  Mr.  Thoreau  bravely,  "which 
no  intelligence  can  understand!"  —  and  we  think  that  the 
kind  gods  have  nodded.  There  are  some  of  his  utterances 
which  have  foiled  us,  and  we  belong  to  that  class  of  beings 
which  he  thus  reproachfully  stigmatizes  as  intelligences.  Wc 
think  it  must  be  this  taste  that  makes  him  so  fund  of  the  Hin- 
doo philosophy,  which  would  seem  admirably  suited  to  men,  if 
men  were  only  oysters.  Or  is  it  merely  because,  as  he  na- 
ively confesses  in  another  place,  "  his  soul  is  of  a  bright  invis- 
ible ://•<■<■//  "  *  AVe  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Thoreau  some  of 
the  Welsh  sacred  poetry.  Many  of  the  Triads  hold  an  infi- 
nite deal  of  nothing,  especially  after  the  bottoms  have  been 
knocked  out  of  them  by  translation.  But  it  seems  ungrateful 
to  find  fault  with  a  book  which  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure. 
AVe  have  eaten  salt  (Attic,  too,)  with  Mr.  Thoreau.  It  is  the 
hospitality  and  not  the  fare  which  carries  a  benediction  with 
it.  and  it  is  a  sort  of  ill  breeding  to  report  any  oddity  in  the 
viands.  His  feast  is  here  and  there  a  little  savage,  (indeed, 
lie  professes  himself  a  kind  of  volunteer  Redman,)  and  we 
must  make  out  with  the  fruits,  merely  {riving  a  sidelong  "lance 
at  the  baked  dog  and  pickled  missionary,  and  leaving  them  in 
grateful  silence. 

AVe  wish  the  General  Court  had  been  wise  enough  to  have 
appointed  our  author  to  make  the  report  on  the  Ichthyology 


phcrs.  old  and  new.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  an  author 
should  reflect  trees  and  mountains  than  books,  which,  if  they 
arc  in  an}'  sense  real,  are  as  good  parts  of  nature  as  an  /  other 
kind  of  growth.  AVe  confess  that  there  is  a  certain  charm  for 
us  even  about  a  fool  who  has  read  myriads  of  books.  There 
is  an  undcfmahlc  atmosphere  around  him,  as  of  distant  lands 
around  a  great  traveller,  and  of  distant  years  ar-.-und  vcr  old 
men.  But  we  think  that  Mr.  Thoreau  sometimes  makes  a  bad 
use  of  his  books.  Better  things  can  be  got  out  of  Herbert 
and  Vaughan  and  Donne  than  the  art  of  making  bad  verses. 
There  is  no  harm  in  good  writing,  nor  do  wisdom  and  philosv 
phy  prefer  crambo.  Mr.  Thoreau  never  learned  bad  ihymin^ 
of  the  river  and  the  sky.  lie  is  the  more  culpable  us  he  haj 
shown  that  he  can  write  poetry  at  once  melodious  and  distinct, 
with  rare  delicacy  of  thought  and  feeling. 

"My  life  is  like  a  stroll  npon  the  beach, 
As  near  the  ocean's  edge  ns  I  can  go, 
My  tardy  steps  its  waves  sometimes  o'erreach, 
'Sometimes  I  stay  to  let  them  overflow. 

"My  sole  employment  't  is,  and  scrupulous  rare, 
To  place  my  gains  beyond  the  reach  of  tides, 
Each  smoother  pebble,  and  each  shell  more  rare, 
Which  ocean  kindly  to  my  hand  confides. 

"I  have  but  few  companions  on  the  shore. 

They  scorn  the  strand  who  sail  upon  the  sea, 
Yet  oft  I  think  the  ocean  they  'vc  sailed  o'er 
Is  deeper  known  upon  the  strand  to  roe. 

"  The  middle  sea  contains  no  crimson  dnlse, 
Its  deeper  waves  cast  up  no  pearls  to  view, 
Alon^  the  shore  my  hand  is  on  its  pulse. 
And  I  converse  with  many  a  shipwrecked  crew." 

If  Mr.  Emerson  choose  to  leave  some  hard  nuts  for  poster- 
ity to  crack,  he  can  perhaps  afford  it  as  well  as  any.  AVe 
counsel  Mr.  Thoreau,  in  his  own  words,  to  take  his  hat  and 
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come  out  of  that.  If  he  prefer  to  put  peas  in  his  shoes  when 
he  makes  private  poetical  excursions,  it  is  nobody's  affair.  But 
if  the  public  arc  to  go  along  -with  him,  they  will  find  some  way 
to  boil  theirs. 

"We  think  that  Mr.  Thoreau,  like  most  solitary  men,  exag- 
gerates the  importance  of  his  own  thoughts.  The  "  I "  occa- 
sionally stretches  up  tall  as  Pompey's  pillar  over  a  somewhat 
flat  and  sandy  expanse.  But  this  has  its  counterbalancing 
advantage,  that  it  leads  him  to  secure  many  a  fancy  and  feeling 
which  would  flit  by  most  men  unnoticed.  The  little  confidences 
of  nature  which  pass  his  neighbours  as  the  news  slip  through 
the  grasp  of  birds  perched  upon  the  telegraphic  wires,  he 
received  as  they  were  personal  messages  from  a  mistress.  Yet 
the  book  is  not  solely  excellent  as  a  Talbotypc  of  natural 
scenery.  It  abounds  in  fine  thoughts,  and  there  is  many  a 
critical  oh'dcr  didum  which  is  good  law,  as  what  he  says  of 
Raleigh's  style. 

"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  might  well  be  studied  if  only  for  the 
excellence  of  his  style,  for  he  is  remarkable  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  masters.  There  is  a  natural  emphasis  in  his  style,  like  a 
man's  tread,  and  a  breathing  space  between  the  sentences,  which 
the  best  of  modern  writing  does  not  furnish.  His  chapters  are 
like  English  parks,  or  say  rather  like  a  western  forest,  where  the 
larger  growth  keeps  down  the  underwood,  and  one  may  ride  on 
horseback  through  the  openings." 

Since  we  have  found  fault  with  some  of  what  we  may  be 
allowed  to  call  the  worsification,  we  should  say  that  the  prose 
work  is  done  conscientiously  and  neatly.  The  style  is  compact 
and  the  language  has  an  antique  purity  like  wine  grown  color- 
less with  age.  There  arc  passages  of  a  genial  humor  inter- 
spersed at  fit  intervals,  and  we  close  our  article  with  one  of 
them  by  way  of  grace.  It  is  a  sketch  'which  would  have 
delighted  Lamb. 

"  I  can  just  remember  an  old  brown-coated  man  who  was  the 
"Walton  of  this  stream,  who  had  come  orer  from  Newcastle, 
Kngland,  with  his  son,  the  latter  a  stout  and  hearty  man  who  had 
lifted  an  anchor  in  his  day.  A  straight  old  man  he  was  who  took 
his  way  in  silence  through  the  meadows,  having  passed  the  period 
of  communication  with  his  fellows ;  his  old  experienced  coat 
hanging  long  and  straight  and  brown  as  the  yellow  pine  bark, 
glittering  with  so  much  smothered  sunlight,  if  you  stood  near 
enough,  no  work  of  art  but  naturalized  at  length.  I  often  discov- 
ered him  unexpectedly  amid  the  pads  and  the  gray  willows  when 
he  moved,  fishing  in  some  old  country  method,  —  for  youth  and 

age  then  went  a  fishing  together,  —  full  of  incommunicable 
thoughts,  perchance  about  his  own  Tyne  and  Northumberland, 
lie  was  always  to  be  seen  in  serene  afternoons  haunting  the 
river,  and  almost  rustling  with  the  sedge  ;  so  many  sunny  boors 
in  an  old  man's  life,  entrapping  silly  fish,  almost  grown  to  be  the 
sun's  familiar;  what  need  had  he  of  hat  or  raiment  any,  having 
served  out  his  time,  and  seen  through  such  thin  disguises?  I 
have  seen  how  his  coeval  fates  rewarded  him  with  the  veDow 
perch,  and  yet  I  thought  his  luck  was  not  in  proportion  to  his 
years ;  and  I  have  seen  when,  with  slow  steps  and  weighed  down 
with  aged  thoughts,  he  disappeared  with  his  fish  under  his  Jot- 
roofed  house  on  the  skirts  of  the  village.  I  think  nobody  else 
saw  him ;  nobody  else  remembers  him  now,  for  he  soon  after  died, 
and  migrated  to  new  Tyne  streams.  His  fishing  was  not  a  sport, 
nor  solely  a  means  of  subsistence,  but  a  sort  of  solemn  sacrament 
and  withdrawal  from  the  world,  just  as  the  aged  read  their  bibles." 
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JEsthctic  Papers,  edited  by  Elizabeth  B.  Peabody. 
Boston:  K.  1'.  lYabody.  [i860] 

Here  is  a  pleasant  pamphlet  to  carry  up  into  the  coun- 
try, and  read  uu,lor  the  elm-lrccs.  It  contains  many 
things  to  admin — some  to  smile  at — and  a  few  that  to 
plain  understandings  will  appear  absurd.  Anion;;  its 
papers  is  an  article  on  Criticism,  hy  Mr.  S.  G.  Want  ; 
another  on  Music,  hy  Mr.  Dwishl  ;  another  on  Lansunge, 
by  Miss  Peabody:  one  upon  "Genius,  hy  Mr.  S.-ltecd  ; 
one  u|>on  Organization,  hy  I'arke  Godwin  ;  besides 
others  which  wo  shall  more  distinctly  mention.  Some 
verses  arc  interspersed,  the  most  striking  of  which  arc 
extracted  from  a  former  writer,  named  l\>|>c. 

Another  year  will  just  complete  a  century  since  fiaum- 
srartcn  commenced  the  publication  of  hi>  .Esthetics,  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Odor.  When  one  considers  how  much 
has  been  lionc  since  1730,  in  the  way  of  political  revolu- 
tions, steamships,  railroads,  cotton  manufactures,  chloro- 
form, and  California!)  discoveries,  it  certainly  does  not 
seem  a  very  great  stride  from  Professor  Bauingarteu's 
book  to  Miss"  lVabody'*.  As  yet,  .Esthetics  have  not 
done  much.  Aiuvs'.heties — in  surgical  parlance— have 
effected,  during  these  two  or  three  past  years,  far  more 
good  for  man  and  womankind. 

Yet  we  would  fain  disclaim  all  kin  with  those  practi- 
cal cm'  bono  people  who  demand  that  metaphysical  and 
intangible  things  should  be  trip-hammered  and  rolled  out 
with  as  much  expedition  as  iron  rails,  to  supply  the  pub- 
lic need.  It  is  something  of  a  stop,  after  all,  to  have  crot 
a  new  word.  The  term  is  a  useful  one— a  new  tool  for 
Truth  to  work  with.  Those  who  do  not  believe  in  phre- 
nology, are  yet  convinced  that  there  is  an  acquisitiveness, 
an  ideality.  Vt  cetera.  Therefore  let  us  not  throw  away- 
old  Dr.  Baumgarten's  phrase,  hit  sec  what  hereafter 
thinkers  may  make  of  it.  Miss  Peabody  sums  up  her 
use  of  it  in  this  explication  : — 

"The  word  a'sthetie  is  difficult  of  definition,  because 
it  is  the  watchword  of  a  whole  revolution  in  criticism. 
Like  whig  and  lory,  it  is  the  standard  of  a  party  ;  ittnarks 
the  progress  of  an' idea.  It  is  a  watchword.  We  i:>e  it 
to  designate  in  our  department  that  phase  in  human  prog- 
ress which  subordinates  the  individual  to  the  general, 
that  he  may  reappear  on  a  hiriicr  plane  of  individu- 
ality." 

There  are  some  articles  in  this  pamphlet  that  do  not 
seem  naturally  included  in  the  a'.  .>ve  explanation.  Em- 
erson's Essay  on  War  is  an  excellent  and  ihousrhtfii] 
disquisition,  that  is  not  addressed  only  to  readers  within 
the  Eleusiinan  paleof  a  sect.  It  is  a  paper  of  great  m-rit. 
aud,  like  that  of  Miss  Peabody  upon  the  "  Dorian  Meas- 
ure," cannot  fail  to  detain  the  t\e  of  all  who  admire 
Emerson,  or  who  are  glad  to  frosl.cn  their  remembrance 
of  Muller. 

The  most  charming  thing  in  the  book,  however,  is  a 
retrospection  by  Hawthorne,  ca'.'-  J  ■_'  Main  Street."  It 
is  an  exceedingly  natural  and  pvtical  picture  oi  the 
growth  of  said  street,  in  Salem,  from  the  first  faintiy 
traced  forest-path,  through  all  its  changes  of  primitive 
woodland  silence,  the  early  settlor's  hut,  the  thickening 
cottages  of  the  crowing  colony,  the  close-built  wealthy 
town — down  to  the  modern  splendor  of  the  same  thorough- 
fare, "from  Butfum's  Corner  downward,  on  the  nizh".  of 
the  grand  illumination  for  Genera!  Taylor's  triumph.'' 

To  say  nothing  of  the  skill  and  humor  with  which  the 
machinery  of  the"  piece  is  managed,  the  scenes  are  exqui- 
sitely drawn,  and  colored  as  only  a  true  poet  could  paint. 
If  Irving  is  our  Addison.  Hawihcne  is  our  Goldsmith, 
or  rather  our  Charles  Lamb,  for  ii?  combines  the  humor 
and  the  tenderness  of  both,  with  r.o  common  or  coekr.ey 
feeiinz  for  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  nature. 

We  must  dismiss  "Mr.  Thoreau.  with  an  earnest  prayer 
lhat  he  may  become  a  bettor  subject,  in  time,  or  else  U-.kc 
a  trip  to  France,  and  preach  his  doctrine  of  '■  Re.<i?!jnce 
to  Cicil  Gorernmcr.t  "  to  the  red  republicans.  Of  Mi's 
Peabody's  poetry  we  have  little  tu  remark,  save  thil  we 
wonder'how  so  good  an  Italian  Scholar,  as  she  is  reputed, 
should  venture  io  "east  a  eonfr.ess  o'er  Cocytu's  e-.'oir." 
without  shuddering  at  the  recollection  of  that  icy  realm  in 
Hades— Ore  Coc:'.'J  la  frcJdarj.  sirra.—Uoston  Courier. 


1  Acio  Work  nn  Italy. 

It  is  announced  that  the  late  Mi«  Marzarel  Fuller,  n<".-. 
■lylcd  in  the  Tribune  the  Marchioness  O.-soli,  liiiv  ;, 
.cork  in  preparation  on  the  recent  revolutions  in  Iialy. 
It  will  probably  be  published  before  the  close  of  the  win- 
ter, simultaneously  in  New  York  and  London.  Thr 
same  paper  adds  :  "  We  have  some  reason  to  expect  her 
return  to  this  country  next  summer,  accompanied  by  btt 
husband  and  child." 
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From  Morris  anil  Willis'  Homo  Journal. 


EMERSON. 
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The  announcement  that  Mr.  Emerson  was  to 
lecture  at  the  Mercantile  Library,  a  few  evenings 
since,  was  a  torpedo  touch,  even  to  that  most  ex- 
hausted and  torpid  thing  on  earth,  editorial  curi- 
osity— for,  though  the  impregnator  of  a  whole 
cycle  of  Boston  mind,  and  the  father  of  thousands 
of  lesser  Emersons,  he  is  the  most  unapproachably 
original  and  distinct  monotype  of  our  day  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  we  had  never,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  laid  eyes  upon  him.  For  this  unac- 
countable want  of  recognition  and  singlification, 
living  in  the  same  town,  as  we  were,  when  Emer- 
son first  began  to  preach  and  write,  and  never 
taking  the  trouble  to  go  and  behold  him  as  a  proph- 
et, we  must  own  to  tardy  perceptions — but  it 
was  doubtless  due  to  his  belonging  to  a  sect  which 
we  supposed  had  but  one  relish,  and  which  led  us 
to  dismiss  what  we  heard  of  him,  of  course,  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  but  a  new  addition  to  the  pre- 
vailing Boston  beverage  of  Channing-and-water. 

The  eye  sometimes  reverses,  and  always  more 
or  less  qualifies,  the  judgment  formed  without  its 
aid  ;  and  we  were  very  much  disappointed,  on 
arriving  at  the  hall,  to  find  the  place  crowded,  and 
no  chance  of  a  near  view  of  the  speaker.  The  only 
foothold  to  be  had  was  up  against  the  farthest  wall, 
and  a  row  of  unsheltered  gas-lights  blazed  between 
us  and  the  pulpit,  with  one  at  either  ear-tip  of  the 
occupant,  drowning  the  expression  of  his  face  com- 
pletely in  the  intense  light  a  little  behind  it.  To 
look  at  him  at  all  was  to  do  so  with  needles 
through  the  eyes ;  and  we  take  the  trouble  to  define 
this,  by  way  of  a  general  protest  against  the  un- 
shaded gas-burners  of  the  Tabernacle,  Stuyvesant 
Institute,  and  other  public  rooms — where  "an  oph- 
thalmia is  very  likely  to  be  added  to  the  bad  air 
and  hard  scats  with  which  the  "  evening's  enter- 
tainment" is  presented. 

The  single  look  we  were  enabled  to  give  Air. 
Emerson,  as  the  applause  announced  that  he  had 
come  into  the  pulpit,  revealed  to  us  that  it  was  a 
man  we  had  seen  a  thousand  times,  and  with  whose 
face  our  memory  was  familiar ;  though,  in  the 
sidewalk  portrait-taking  by  which  we  had  treas- 
ured his  physiognomy,  there  was  so  little  resem- 
blance to  the  portrait  taken  from  reading  him,  that 
we  should  never  have  put  the  two  together,  prob- 
ably, except  by  personal  identification.  We  re- 
member him  perfectly,  as  a  boy  whom  we  used  to 
see  playing  about  Chaunoey  Place  and  Summer- 
street — one  of  those  pale  little  moral-sublimes,  with 
their  shirt  collars  turned  over,  who  arc  recognized 
by  Boston  school-boys  as  having  "  fathers  that  arc 
Unitarians" — and  though  he  came  to  his  first 
short  hair  about  the  time  that  we  came  to  our  first 
tail-coat,  six  or  eight  years  behind  us,  we  have 
never  lost  sight  of  him.  In  the  visits  we  have 
made  to  Boston,  of  late  years,  we  have  seen  him  in 
the  street,  and  remembered  having  always  seen  him 
as  a  boy — very  little  suspecting  that  there  walked, 
in  a  form  long  familiar,  the  deity  of  an  intellectual 
altar,  upon  which,  at  that  moment,  burned  a  fire  in 
our  bosom. 

Emerson's  voice  is  up  to  his  reputation.  It  has 
a  curious  contradiction,  which  we  tried  in  vain  to 
analyze  satisfactorily — an  outwardly  repellant  and 
inwardly  reverential  mingling  of  qualities,  which  a 
musical  composer  would  despair  of  blending  into 
one.  It  bespeaks  a  life  that  is  half  contempt,  half 
adoring  recognition,  and  very  little  between.  But 
it  is  noble,  altogether.  And  what  seems  strange 
is  to  hear  such  a  voice  proceeding  from  such  a 
body.     It  is  a  voice  with  shoulders  in    it  which 
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he  has  not — with  lungs  in  it  far  larger  than  hi 
with  a  walk  in  it  which  the  public  never  see — with 
a  fist  in  it  which  his  own  hand  never  gave  him  the 
model  for — and  with  a  gentleman  in  it  which  his 
parochial  and  "  bare-neccssarics-of-life"  sort  of 
exterior  gives  no  other  betrayal  of.  We  can 
imagine  nothing  in  nature — (which  seems,  too,  to 
have  a  type  for  everything) — like  the  want  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  Emerson  that  goes  in  at 
the  eye  and  the  Emerson  that  goes  in  at  the  ear. 
We  speak,  (as  we  explained,)  without  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  his  face — acquaintance  with 
features,  as  everybody  knows,  being  like  the 
peeling  of  an  artichoke  ;  and  the  core  of  a  face,  to 
those  who  know  it,  being  very  unlike  the  eight  or 
ten  outside  folds  that  stop  the  eye  in  the  beginning. 
But  a  heavy  and  vase-like  blossom  of  a  magnolia, 
with  fragrance  enough  to  perfume  a  whole  wilder- 
ness, which  should  be  lifted  by  a  whirlwind  and 
dropped  into  a  branch  of  an  aspen,  would  not  seem 
more  as  if  it  never  could  have  grown  there,  than 
Emerson's  voice  seems  inspired  and  foreign  to  his 
visible  and  natural  body.  Indeed,  (to  use  one  of 
his  own  similitudes,)  his  body  seems  "  never  tn 
have  broken  the  umbilical  cord"  which  held  it  to 
Boston,  while  his  soul  has  sprung  to  the  adult 
stature  of  a  child  of  the  universe,  and  his  voice  is 
the  utterance  of  the  soul  only.  It  is  one  of  his  fine 
remarks,  that  "  it  makes  a  great  difference  to  the 
force  of  any  sentence  whether  a  man  is  behind  it  or 
uo" — but,  without  his  voice  to  make  the  ear  stand 
eurety  for  his  value,  the  eye  would  look  for  the 
first  time  on  Emerson  and  protest  his  draft  on 
admiration,  as  not  "  payable  at  sight." 

The  first  twenty  sentences,  which  we  heard, 
betrayed  one  of  the  smaller  levers  of  Emerson's 
power  of  style  which  we  had  not  detected  in  read- 
ing him.  He  works  with  surprises.  A  man  who 
should  make  a  visit  of  charity,  and,  after  express- 
ing all  proper  sympathy,  should  bid  adieu  to  the 
poor  woman,  leaving  her  very  grateful  for  his  kind 
feelings,  but  should  suddenly  return,  after  shutting 
the  door,  and  give  her  a  guinea,  would  produce 
just  the  effect  of  his  most  electric  sentences.  You 
do  not  observe  it  in  reading,  because  you  withhold 
the  emphasis  till  you  come  to  the  key-word.  But, 
in  delivery,  his  cadences  tell  you  that  the  meaning 
is  given,  and  the  interest  of  the  sentence  all  over, 
when — flash  ! — comes  a  single  word  or  phrase,  like 
lightning  after  listened-out  thunder,  and  illuminates 
with  astonishing  vividness,  the  cloud  you  have 
striven  to  see  into.  We  can  give,  perhaps,  a  par- 
tial exemplification  of  it,  by  a  description  rather 
than  a  quotation  of  a  droll  and  graphic  sketch 
which  he  drew  in  his  lecture,  of  his  first  impression 
of  Englishmen  on  the  road.  The  audience  had 
already  laughed  in  two  or  three  places,  and — with 
the  intention  to  be  longer  attended  to  on  that  point 
quite  gone  out  of  his  eyes — he  was  fumbling  with 
his  manuscript  to  look  for  the  next  head — when  the 
closing  word,  just  audible,  threw  us  all  into  a  fit 
of  laughter.  "  The  Englishman"  (if  we  may 
paraphrase  rather  than  quote,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
recall  the  subtle  collocation  oi  his  words)  "dresses 
to  please  himself.  He  puts  on  as  many  coats, 
trousers  and  wrappers  as  he  likes,  and,  while  he 
respects  others'  rights,  is  unaffected  by,  and  uncon- 
scious of,  the  observation  of  those  around  him.  H» 
is  an  island  as  England  is.  He  is  a  bulky  sod 
sturdy  mass,  with  his  clothes  built  up  about  his 
body,  and  he  lives  in,  thinks  in,  and  speaks  from, 

his building."     To  the  listener,  this  last  word, 

which  was  dug  out,  smelted,  coined  and  put  away 
to  be  produced  and  used  with  cautious  and  artistio 
effectiveness,  seems  an  accident  of  that  moment's 
suggestion — as   new  a  thing  to  the  orator  as  to 
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herself  on  tliat  litilo  island."  lie  said,  "  like  the 
banyan  tree,  and  her  roots  have  spread  vmler  the 
sea,  and  come  up  on  far  airsy  continents  and  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  fiowerinjr  with  her  lanjruajre 
and  laws,  and  forever  perpetuating  her,  though  the 
fir^t  trunk  dismember  and  perish."  In  his  own 
words,  this  thought  will  have  as  banyan  an  eternity 
us  England. — A*.  P.  Wiliis. 


— —  Ememon  handles  things  without  glove*, 
M  •very  body  knows.  He  has  climbed  above 
tbe  atmosphere  of  this  world  and  kicked  awaj 
the  ladder — holding  no  deferential  communi- 
cation, that  is  to  say,  with  any  of  the  interme- 
diate ladder-rounds  or  degrees  of  goodness. 
If  he  descends  at  all,  it  is  quite  to  the  ground, 
otherwise  he  is  out  of  reaoh — up  with  the  Sa- 
viour or  down  with  Lasarus  and  his  sores. 
We  intended,  in  the  present  number  of  our 
paper,  to  have  given  a  careful  illustration  of 
this— in  some  remarks  upon  Mr.  Emerson's 
last  lecture  and  his  works— but  head  and 
hand  oat  of  condition  for  a  few  days,  has  pre- 
vented this,  as  it  will  account,  (to  subscriber* 
and  correspondents,^  for  other  short-comings 
of  oar  bespokan  time  and  pen.  We  only 
wish,  just  now,  to  record,  before  we  lose  hold 
of  it,  «n  instance  of  the  boldness  with  which 
Mr.  Emerson  speaks,  from  his  super-atmos- 
phejtc  elevation— instructing  our  readers,  at 
too  tame  time,  an  to  his  view  of  the  princj- 
pU  is*  Hii  i  i  Bissau m  %o  vigorously  it  worje 
MHMus. 

As  among  the  "Signs  of  the  Times"-  (which 
formed  the  subject  of  his  Lecture)  ho  spoke 
with  reverential  admiration  of  the  Apostlc- 
ehips  of  Fourier  and  Owen— landing  thuee 
reformers  so  highly  indeed,  as  to  draw  a  mur- 
mur of  eatisfaction  from  tho  Listen-to-reason- 
dom  which  formed  the  greater  part  of  his  au- 
dience, and  hisses* from  the  few  believers  in 
things  as  they  are  who  had  been  brought  thi- 
ther by  curiosity.  Of  the  main  Socialist  aim, 
to  distribute  the  means  of  human  happiness 
more  equally,  he  apparently  could  not  speak 
admiringly  cnougl;— but  he  scouted,  very  em- 
phatically, the  possibility  of  any  general  com- 
munity of  existence,  as  a  destruction  of  the 
poetry  of  individual  nnd  family  separation, 
and  as  altogether  "  culinary  and  mean."  Le- 
vel all  men,  he  said,  and  they  would  com- 
mence to  uncqualize  to-morrow — those  who 
had  once  got  the  upper  hand  in  wealth  and 
power  being  able  and  likely  to  get  it  again 
The  similitude  with  which  he  illustrated  the 
impossibility  of  coinmonixin'g  and  equalizing 
great  men.  a*  well  as  the  less  gifted  and  ordi- 
nary, will  be  enough  to  complete  the  reader's 
idea  of  Emerson's  extent  of  belief  in  Social- 
ism, while  at  the  same  time  it  makes  an  easily 
remembered  frame  on  which  to  embroider  the 
stray  threads  of  its  argument  and  progress. 
"  Spoons  and  skimmers,  said  he,  "  you  can 
make  lie  undistinguishably  together — but 
vases  and  statues  require  each  a  pedestal  for 
itself.'* 

We  went  early,  to  get  a  seat  where  we 
could  see  Emerson,  and  were  struck  with  the 
character  of  his  audience,  most  of  whom  we 


knew  by  repute.  We  doubt  whether  any  man 
but  the  lecturer  could  draw  together  so  va- 
ried an  assemblage,  and  yet  probably  none 
were  there  who  hud  not  a  point  of  contact 
with  the  mind  they  came  to  enjoy.  Mr. 
Charles  King  was  there  with  his  combined 
likeness  to  Aristotle  and  Epicurus  ;  Mrs.  Kirk- 
land  with  her  fine-chiselled  aristocratic  fea- 
tures and  warm  bright  eye,  Mr.  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  the  Revelations-man,  looking 
as  if  thought  had  never  left  a  foot-print  on 
his  apprentice  face;  Miss  Sedgwick,  with 
thought  nnd  care  stranded  on  the  beach  of  her 
countenance  by  the  ebb  of  youth  ,  Mr.  Greeley, 
with  his  face  fencod  in  by  regularity  and  cul- 
ture while  the  rest  of  him  is  left  "  in  open 
common  ;"  half  a  dozen  of  the  men  who  live 
for  committees  and  influence  ;  six  or  eight  of 
the  artists  who  are  painting  away  the  time 
till  the  millennium  comes;  several  unapprecia- 
ted poets  ;  one  or  two  strong-minded  wealthy 
man  who  are  laying  up  a  reserve  of  intellect 
against  what  Capt.  Cuttle  calls  a  "  rewarse"  , 
and,  as  well  as  we  could  see,  few  or  no  ordi- 
nary people.  If  Emerson  would  come  to  New- 
York,  and  invito  just  that  audience  to  gather 
around  him, and  form  a  congregation  of  Listen- 
ers to  reaseo,  with  or  without  a  pulpit,  we  are 
very  sure  that  he  might  become  the  centre  of 
a  very  well-chosen  society — form  it  into  a 
club  or  gather  it  around  a  pulpit.  Either 
way,  New- York  is  the  place  for  him,  we  think 


The  Second  Courie  of  Lectures  before  the  Mer 
•annle  Library  Association  was  opened  last  evoning  bj 
Mr.  R.  W.Emerson  with  a  deeply  interesting  and  Instruct- 
ive lecture  on  England.  At  au  early  hour  tlie  hall  was  filled 
to  II*  whole  extent,  and  before  the  close  of  the  eveuiug  c 
large  number  weie  obliged  to  go  from  the  door  without 
obtaining  admission. 

Mr.  Emerson  said  that  having  visited  England  on  !«-■■ 
successive  occasion*),  and  liaving  uot  long  since  returned 
from  an  extensive  lour  in  thai  country,  he  should  freely  re- 
late the  impressions  that  were  left  on  his  mind.  On  landing 
iu  Liverpool  for  the  first  time,  110  one  can  avoid  un  emotion 
of  surpnse,  and  the  inquiry  1*  unvested  w  hat  has  made 
England  what  it  is. 

Everv  thing  bears  the  marks  of  the  most  triumphant  sue 
cess  The  highest  cultivation  in  every  sphere  is  presented 
to  the  spectator.  It  seems  like  the  kingdom  and  chosen  home 
of  common  sense.  The  fields  look  as  if  the  sod  had  been 
turned  with  a  pencil,  Instead  ot  a  plough.  You  are  carried 
from  place  to  place  aa  if  riding  on  a  cannon  ball.  You  are 
surrounded  with  every  form  of  convenience  and  luxury, 
the  material  wants  are  provided  for  iu  a  stylo  ot  artistic 
perfection,  that  can  be  produced  only  by  yeurs  of  cultiva- 
tion and  experience*.  It  is  uo  wonder  thst  Laiidor  remark- 
ed "No  one  would  live  tu  a  new  country,  who  could  livt 
in  an  old  one"  You  are  suiruundcd  wiui  the  remains  i,t 
past  ages.  The  achievements  of  remunea  are  made  li- 
near on  the  passing  comforts  of  the  day. 

When  the  Amencau  first  puts  Ins  foot  on  English  toil,  lie 
seems  to  have  returned  to  some  lost,  torgotten  horns,.  Tie- 
pictures  winch  amused  ins  childhood  are  here  presented  in 
reality,  He  sees  the  same  ruddy,  happy,  portly,  bemgua-.t 
gruujfatherly  Englishmen,  whose  portraits  he  studied  vu 
the  riles  of  the  chimney  corner,  lie  has  got  back  among 
iiis  frion, Is,  aud  finds  bis  uncles,  auuls,  cuusius,  and  grand- 
fathers on  the  spot  to  meet  him. 

England  may  justly  boast  of  her  choicely  cultivated  pop 
ulation.  No  people  on  earth  can  compare  with  her  in  thi- 
respecl.  Jn  tile  midst  ot  the  social  evils  which  portenliouslv 
rear  their  heads  on  high,  wo  aee  a  great  number  of  wcii- 
devoloped  human  beings,  highly  tiutsliod  men.  rounded, 
complete,  consummate  characters  In  their  sphere,  of  whit  I 
auy  nation  might  juaUybu  proud. 
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If  we  look  for  Uie  causes  ot  this  remarkable  flowerine; 
forth  of  humanity,  we  must  ascribe  a  great  influence  m  the 
climate.  Every  day  n  a  working  day  There  is  no  Winter 
la  break  off  the  operations  of  industry. 

The  beat  blood  of  Europe  is  mingled  m  the  veins  of  In-- 
land.  The  cross  between  the  Bnions  and  Saxons  u  us  a 
fortunate  one.  Alter  that,  the  Northern  nations  ponre.i  the 
Tr?  "SP"1*  of  tn'''r  constitutions  into  the  Iraine  of  the  Knp- 
llah.  This  blending  of  races  has  produced  a  physical  vi«,-oi 
ana  perfection  uiat  may  be  looked  lor  elsuw  here  in  vuln.— 
The  English,  as  a  geuerol  rule,  weigh  more,  aro  better  pro 
portioned,  more  florid,  and  handsomer  than  onv  other  peo- 
ple.    V'ou  aee  this  in  all  classes,  Irom  tho  peer  ti>  tbe  porte.. 

The  dreaa  of  the  English  is  embleuumc  of  their  charactei . 
It  has  two  prevailing  styles,  the  lorlolse  and  Die  supple.  Iu 
one  the  person  Is  encased  in  his  clothing  us  in  a  shell,  ami 
looks  the  uiature  of  defiance.  But  nowhere  is  there  such  u 
variety  of  costume.  A  man  washes  and  shaves,  and  wears 
lus  hair  in  a  way  to  suit  himself,  and  not  others.  He  mav 
put  on  a  coat,  or  wig,  er  a  ahawi,  or  a  saddle— no  one  «iii 
remark  upon  li.  iie  has  bis  own  way,  so  he  does  not  ann<.\ 
others.  The  EngUshman  Is  remarkable  for  his  pluck.  He 
shows  you  Lbat  he  means  to  have  his  rights  respected  tie 
knows  just  what  he  wants,  and  he  means  to  have  a  lluis 
sure  to  let  it  be  knowu  if  he  is  uot  served  to  his  iiund.  Stili 
l.u  is  not  quarrelsome.  Amoug  the  twelve  hundred  young 
men  at  Oxford,  a  duel  was  never  known  to  take  place.  1J ,. 
sell  possession  is  not  pugnacity.  He  does  nut  wish  to  in 
Jure  otiiers,  he  thinking  only  ol  hluiself.  The  axis  of  his 
eyes  Is  united  to  his  buck  bone. 

Wiuj  such  a  sturdy  population,  Knitland  is  not  likely  in 
break  up  She  now  contaius  tho  essential  elements  if 
growth.  Her  cities  are  expanding,  her  wealth  is  enlarging, 
die  Lundon  Universities  shooi  up  in  luxuriant  prosperity. 
''«  our  young  Colleges  at  the  West. 

The  constant  presence  of  a  superior  class  gives  a  tone  to 
the  general  manners  Even  inlies  are  «lotiied  with  Impor 
|!Jce-  Whatever  Is  done,  must  be  done  in  ilia  host  wuy.- 
J  he  English  character  ilius  gains  an  admirable  balance  oi 
qualities,  resembling  in  Us  keenness  and  vigor  the  best  leiu 
Jl-™«"1  The  fabulous  St.  Uoorge,  the  slaver  of  dragons 
»nd  defender  ef  maidens,  Is  not  the  true  emblem  of  the 
tuglish  people.  We.  are  to  bud  ihat  rather  m  thelaw- 
pv»r,  scholar,  |>oet,  mechanic  monarch  King  Alfred  In 
5 *r  "mes,  we  see  a  noble  exhibition  of  die  same  type  m 
"liver  Cromwell.  Another  model  Englishman  was  Wil- 
liam ot  Wyckhem,  whose  institutions,  established  so  many 
centuries  sm*e,  remain  to  this  day.  lis  provided  that  at  a 
cert*!,,  house*  phsce  of  bread  and  a  draught  of  beer  should 
""  given  free  ol  charge  to  w  hoever  should  ask  for  It— a  pro 
Vision  which  Is  soil  iu  lorce,  aa  Mr.  Emersou  tested  b\  his 
own  expeneucu.  . 

w.£!J<r'i?,,>'",n  ,en»c''y  compares  fovorabiy  with  the  Amer- 
£1_  *°     y'     ln   '''"   bouse,  in  his   office,  in   lus  eounline 

,en,'iy°U  always  know  when  lo  find  die  Englishman 

fn"; 't  must  be  contested  i|,al  |„,  character  has  taken  a 
materialistic  shape,  and  is  loft  to  the  spiritual,  ideal  len.len- 
"™°J  *e  Elizabethan  age.  The  English  have  uo  lasie  for 
•peewsflon,  (except  La  atovk*,)  lor  pbUeeoplsy,  lot  Hie  ujgsi 


rldirT.nH  ¥^r1J^•*to•lJ•^,)oeU'^,■  Hor  WTlu'™  "*•  tole- 
rwge  and  Wordsworth  And  a  more  cordial  appreciation  In 
Ibis  country  than  at  homo.  .op.ocunson  in 

Mr  E.  accompanied  his  descriptions  with  a  great  variety 
of  striking  illustratmna,  whlchcan  no  more  be  reported  than 
he.  eolors  of  the  sunset.  We  have  given  only  a  meager  out 
line  of  some  few  of  his  leading  remarks,  regreltingihai  we 
naveuonsjrn  for  an  extended  uccounl  of  a  lecture  which 
WJEki!V*"<o1  u'  w,ll,  unininglol  admiration  by  a  distin- 
guished audience. 


LATTEO-DAY  T RUTH 3.... Pot  The  Tribune. 


■  T  JOJtrW  ■>  (MAM. 

CaBLlXE,  the  8cotc-Germanle  Essayist,  In  his  new  pub- 
lication, called  "  Latter-Day  Tract*,"  refer*  to  the  Influence 
ef  youth  o*  the  ereeent  age.  Boy*,  almost  children,  be 
•ay*,  are  the  arcbiiccts  of  Revolution.  And  from  this  fact, 
tie  conclude*  ihat  the  age  1*  not  what  It  anoold  be— that  pre- 
cocity In  siatcs,  a*  In  men,  I*  a  herald  of  decay.  I  differ 
from  die  illustrious  Ilea*  TevrELiDaoCK,  and  belle-re  that 
good  will  result  from  Ihat  very  leaven  of  youth  which  be 
dreads.  Indeed,  the  essayist  niter*  one  tree  aphorism  t 
"The  world  cannot  remsln  aa  It  1*,  and  mutt  be  renewed." 
and  toward  ihia  renewal  tbe  rigor  of  rooaff  men  I* I 
•JJ  Ihlags  neeassary 

Mother  Karth  is  Browing  old, 
And  her  wiry  poise  is  cold, 
A*  the  Winter-covered  wold. 

A*  tho  decdful  Past  re-cedes, 
Fingering  still  her  ancient  beads, 
Mumbling  over  old-time  creeds — 

Not  fir  son!,  bnt  purse,  she  prays. 
Com'*  with  i-oiu  the  prieoleas  days. 
Clinging  to  her  olden  ways  ; 

As  in  immemorial  t'mes. 
Jarring  Nature's  choral  chimes. 
With  the  clmking  of  the  dimes- 
All  her  years  by  Costom  carat, 
Kvcn  the  last  is  like  the  lirst, 
Monarchs  chain  her  soul  as  erst ; 

St iU  a  theme  fur  Heaven's  emprise, 
8wa\e<l  and  ruled  by  foolish  cries, 
Shibboleths  of  tbe  little-wise. 

And  the  men  who  break  their  rules. 
Scattering  dust  in  dotard-schools, 
Tbey  are  ever  branded  "  Cool*  I" 

Surry  Galileo  came. 

Spake  his  truths  with  lips  of  flame  i 

-  Fool"  was  added  to  his  name. 
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All  that  Fociuir  suffered,  taught — 
Worshiping  the  ••  grand  word  OUGHT,"* 
Bat  tbe  charge  of  lolly  brought. 

Coartien  with  their  mockings  frees* 
Him  who  sought  beyond  die  «ou— 
Bought  and  found  Hcsperides  ; 

As  Coi.umdus  passes  by, 
Heodlcss  of  their  luxury, 
"See  the  dreamer"  U  their  cry. 

Even  Christ,  the  Fathor*s  Blest, 
Clasping  Sulfeiing  to  his  breast. 
Wore  a  fooi's-oap,  like  the  rest 

Bat  the  tortures  pass  away, 
And  the  Great,  whom  all  obey, 
Wore  the  "  fools"  of  yesterday .t 

And,  O,  Sage  I  some  "fools"  remain. 
Tagging  still  at  Custom's  chain — 
Striving  still  throagh  toil  and  pain — 

Heedless  of  the  Tyrant's  mth, 
S|>eaking  words  of  fearless  truth, 
'TiU  the  world  renew  its  youth. 

Warring  on  the  Social  sin,  " 

Careless  of  the  Doaih  machine. 

Halter,  Axe,  or  Guillotine.  — 

Students,  Young  Men,  "  fools,"  and  "boys,"  -° 

Scorning  etvldiah  tricks  and  toys, 

Shajining  Manhood's  dearest  joys,  J* 


to 


O 

to 

I 

o 

CO 

I 

CO 


Leave  the  clinking  gold  to  Age, 

To  the  counterfeited  Sag*, 

And  turn  in  life  a  different  page; 

Hroorina  by  no  Human  light, 

Tim.'  Time's  long  and  dismal  night. 

But  by  stars  lor  ever  bright. 

Excelsior  I  our  day  is  come ; 
Forward  to  our  Future  homei 
Shkllt's  grand  Millenium.) 


Tills  striking  phrase  la  Emebson's. 

?I  am  Indebted  to  a  beautiful  lyric  of  Btuscn'i,  ad- 
dressed  to  KnvaiEB,  for  the  idea  expressed  la  ibeee  lines. 

t"  O,  hsppy  Earib.  reality  of  Hi»i»i  "  This  line  op»»i 
the  gorgeous  ptcima  of  Humanity's  Kuiure,  bequeathed  by 
the  poet  u>  oilier  days. 


Carlyle  Criticised. 
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thing  with  clearness,  it  is  in  this  age  the  rapid  de- 
sertion of  centers  Inr  oircamferences  ;  theobhteia 
tion  of  ranks  in  that  hierarchical  ladder  which 
•nee  led  to  Qod  i  the  general  fatigue  with  every- 
thing after  a  little  time;  and  the  constitution  of  a 
new  ladder,  on  which  the  angels  do  not  descend, 
bet  fall  and  dcxe,  on  their  wa> ,  to  be  buried  at  die 
bottom.  Look,  fur  an  instance,  at  the  state  of  all 
problems.  The  upper  stories  of  investigation  are 
tenantleaa.  There  is  no  theology  left,  but  it  has 
degenerated  into  precedent  anil- ecclesiastical  his- 
tory with  one  set  of  men;  into  rationalism  aud 
unbelief  with  another:  both  sides  have  given  it 
np  as  a  thing  far  less  real  than  stouea,  trees, 
and  good  dinners.  Meantime  a  lower  floor  re- 
ceives the  fa  ling  chiefs,  and  having  loft  their 
empty  heads  as  useless  hardens  up  stain,  they 
find  themselves  comfortable  for  a  season  in  some 
metnph)sical,  social  or  sanitary  pursu  ts.  These, 
however,  require  too  much  concentration,  aud, 
besides,  their  law  is,  that  they  will  not  be  solved 
without  recognition  be  Krst  made  or  the  upper  pow 
ers,  which,  yet,  the  headless  cannot  make.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  antsther  descent,  perhaps  to  priv 
ate  chanty  and  laxfx  fatre.  The  Outer  nourta  of 
these  are  Bell-congratulation  and  pastimes  of  var- 
ious kinds — among  others,  the  pastime  of  a  know- 
ledge as  easy  as  opening  the  eyes,  and  which 
ultimately  comes  to  be  considered  as  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  man's  intellect.  The  end  of  the  history  ou 
this  side  is,  nil  that  is  least  in  the  ri.Jd  ol  iho  Mi 
croacope — all  thnt  is  remotest  in  geology — all  that 
is  unmanliext  in  organization — nil  that  is  emp- 
tiest in  I  he  million  billion  trillion  sublimity  ol 
rholomontade  astronomy,  fir  which  G»d's  great- 
ness is  that  of  an  infinite  Dutchman.  And  then, 
on  the  practical  side,  there  is  what  Carlyle  calls, 
"  Anarchy,  plus  the  Constable."  When  matters 
arrive  at  this  stage,  the  centrilugal  cowaids  sigh 
for  new  wonda  to  tumble  info;  but  nature  has  a 
bottom,  and  the  Devil  himself  resists  their  fall,  for 
his  own  integrity's  sake. 

At  this  hoitom  we  are  now  arrived,  according  to 
Cnrlyle,  and  hero,  work  we  must.  It  is  true,  the 
difficulties— now  that  we  hnve  got  to  our  last  hm  - 
—are  luimsnss.  The  San  was  oar  center  and 
problem  «ue«  i  the  sand  of  the  sea  represents  It 
now.  All  the  questions  deserted  at  the  top,  come 
ovor  again  at  the  bottom,  aud  to  men  who  are  not 
as  men   but  as  grasshoppers.     They  come  also  in 


orms  which  have  nothing  to  do  with   eternity     but 
Wo  extract  from  a  private  letter  from  a  diatio-       with  the  least  portions  ol  Time's  sand-glass      The 
g-oished   literary  mac  of  London,  whose  com  muni 
cations  have  often  delighted   the  readers  of  The 


Tribune,  the  following  brilliant  and  appreciative 
notice  of  Carlyle's  last  work,  which  has  excited  so 
much  attention  on  both  aides  of  the  Atlantic : 

I  suppose  )ou  have  read  No.  I  of  Carlyle's  Isit 
Ur-Day  i'a-mpkUin.  These,  in  their  mode  of  pub- 
lication (a  shilling  number  monthly,  or  occasionally) 
not  loss  than  lu  their  matter,  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  state  of  things.  Carlyle  is  talking  not  to 
bookish  men  alono,  but  to  everybody,  in  Aw  impres- 
sive  way.  It  is  prrhaps  the  first  time  that  a  groat 
serious  lellow  of  the  kind  bss  come  down  into  the 
cheap  and  easy  Gold,  to  say  that  there  are  other 
shillingsworths  beside  novels  and  romances.  I  see 
importance  in  the  fact  of  this  burly  bully  deciding 
to  walk  on  the  same  wo,lk  with  the  literaii  and  the 
lightheaded  and  light  fingered  people  of  tbe  press. 
The  thin  folk,  as  they  psss  him,  will  look  down 
with  painful  askance  at  his  big  stick. 

Opinion  seems  scarcely  to  have  formed  itself  as 
to  these  present  labors  of  his.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  majority  of  the  journals  say,  but  iw  those  no- 
tices which  I  have  seen — and  they  are  very  few — 
it  is  quite  evidei.t  that  Thomas  is  bandlod  ginger- 
ly, as  though  he  were  a  hot  horse-shoe.  They  are 
in  pain  so  fur  as  they  know  anything  about  him: 
they  look  at  him  on  his  own  ground  with  pained 
backs.  The  instinct  of  self  preservation  will  keep 
journalism,  wlioae  present  broath  is  idleness,  from 
considering  a  man  who  must  either  be  repelled  by 
great  activity  of  brain  and  fancy,  or  he  will  begin 
to  outlaw  the  said  journalism  from  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  honest  men.  Ho  proclaims  from  the 
housetop  that  there  is  a  new  work  to  be  done,  and 
"Sat  we  must  find  out  new  ways — new  arts  and 
.w/eoces — of  doinu-  it.  lu  truth  he  asks  too  mitchol 
an  age  in  which  brain-work  has  become  almost 
impossible;  in  which  glibness  is  the  substitute  lor 
struggle;  in  which  the  running  away  of  the  mind 
into  ondlessuese  and  microscopy,  is  protended  to 
be  better  than  the  o'd  ways  of  girding  up  the  loins, 
compressing  the  lips,  and  grasping  stair  or  sword 
for  either  hght  or  pilgrimage.     If  I  discern  any- 


question  is  not  whether  we  are  to  live  lorever,  bu 
bow  we  are  to  get  oar  next  uesl,  and  where  we 
shall  sleep  to-night.  Plato  might  talkofibeim 
mortality  of  the  soul,  seeing  that  it  hail  a  lease  of 
70  years,  and  naturally  wished  to  extend  the  term. 
We  are  tenants  at  will  from  moment  to  in  nietit, 
and  have  to  arraoge,  by  every  curious  means,  how 
to  be  immortal  tor  the  nrxt  week.  There  is  not  a 
clergyman  extant  who  can  show  this  Hov ;  and 
how,  therefore,  on  our  side,  shall  we  listen  to  them 
ol  the  larger  problem  7  They  do  not  tell  us  this 
either. 

Nobody  seems  to  apprehend  the  situation  so 
ripely  as  Carlyle;  in  the  whole  sick  body  ol  society 
he  is  the  burning  boil.  People  accuse  him  ol  gloom, 
fury,  exaggeration,  U'lsuhthness  — and  very  proper- 
ly, tor  he  la  the  sorest  place  of  Europe.  It  puts 
down  its  hand,  ami  whenever  it  touchos  him,  gives 
a  cry  of  pain.  He  and  it  are  the  same  skin,  but 
the  brigh  inflammation  is  awake  though  the  groat 
body  uneasily  seeps  on.  He  summons  os  all  to 
arise,  though  it  bo  to  tread  with  lum  over  the  burn- 
ing marl.  He  tel  s  us  still  of  wisdom  aid  duty,  but 
ol  necessity  most  of  all.  ■C*»\J 

Great  is  the  dismay  of  sll  those  who  deemed 
that  human  advancement  was  a  necessary  growth, 
as  of  a,  tree;  lhat  if  lfiOO  whs  good,  1830  must  bo 
better,  and  1900  better  anil ;  that  humanity  is  alms- 
giving, and  trudiful  relations  identical  with  un- 
shackle*! competition  ofiinlividuals.  They  are  struck 
with  heavy  facts  of  non-success  following  all  dicir 
courses,  aud  thes«  fncts  turned  into  Titer's  hammer 
in  the  hands  of  this  rude  unsparing  Sergeant  of 
the  Fates.  Already,  wherever  they  and  become 
into  conflict,  they  are  reduced  to  sing  over  again 
theirold  songs,  now  as  moro  tunes  without  words — 
a  most  general  whine.  All  their  verbal  rights  go 
for  nothing  with  him ;  the  British  Constitution, 
oncegoo.l,  is  now  pmbablv  a  humbug — a  thing  long 
gone  to  aoed,  and  rntlior  hurtful  than  alimentary  to 
this  generation.  It  has  ended  in  universal  lawless 
ness.  becoming  the  law  ol  the  land  )  in  rn'ers  ami 
people  disavowing  each  other;  in  the  relations  of 
master  and  man  escaping  from  the  rules  of  justice, 
and  taking  up  those  of  trade  ;  lina  ly,  in  Chartism, 
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want,  passion,  and  all  the  horrors  of  great  towns 
ancared  lor,  and  country  districts  unkoowu  to  civil- 
ization in  the  most  civihied  country  in  Europe. — 
Let  DS,  therefore,  have  no  m  e-e  politics,  and  no 
more  rights ;  above,  all,  not  a  word  said  of  modern 
mercy  or  progress. 

Csrlyle's  rhetorio  in  this  Tract  No.  1,  is  extraor- 
dinary even  for  him.  I  reckon  that  h-  has  some  of 
bis  best  things  to  do  yet,  especially  if,  throwing  olf 
all  the  people  who  are  at  present  Ids  admirers,  and 
so  cleaning  his  person  of  this  live  sUa-k.  he  can 
get  the  people  of  England  to  be  his  listener.  He 
has  not  yet  had  the  stimulus  of  Ins  listening  coun- 
try, bat  with  that,  he  might  perchance  got  all  his 
indigestions  under  his  feet,  ao'l  nse  yet  into  healthy 
trumpet  notes,  fit  to  lead  the  poople  on  in  their  bat- 
tles again. 

He  has,  it  is  true,  proposed  nothing  verv  definite 
for  the  maladies  which  affect  the  time,  but  what 
he  has  set  forth  tends  to  that  particular  develop- 
ment of  Socialism  upon  which  this  country  may 
probably  have  to  enter  sooner  or  IsXer.  Compul- 
sory industrial  armies,  for  clearing  bogs,  redeem- 
ing wastelands,  Ac  dec  are  his  recipe  for  the  em 
ploymentofthe  pauper  population.  The  dVre»l  mini- 
mum appear*  to  be  among  his  postulates,  as  tlio 
only  condi'ton  whereby  society  can  be  healthy  ; 
and  this  minimum  he  would  it  necessary  enforce, 
at  all  events,  provide.  Perfect  order,  obedience. 
in  short,  slavery  for  the  masses,  and  their  direction 
to  works  of  ose  and  profit,  nnder  capable  heads, — 
that  is  his  system.  You  will  find  it  m<«tclearly 
prophesied  hy  Fourier,  under  Iho  hoad  ol  CnUective 
Shirery  of  the  M"«»c«,  as  the  end  of,  and  os  one  is- 
suo  from.  Civilization.  So  far,  therefore,  Cnrlyle  is 
doing  De«riny's  work,  which  whoso  does,  floats  on 
streams  where  no  other  can  upset  bis  bark.  This 
is  the  nnturnl  secret  of  this  man's  courage  and 
pluck,  the  main  qualities  in  which  he  overtops 
others.  He  is  the  Nloses  who  emm mom  us  into  the 
Egyptian  brickfields  of  Cnro/npnt. 

Carlylisro,  however,  is  hut  one  part  of  the  move- 
ment ;  nay,  until  acme  initiative  is  taken,  it  is  as 
much  a  more  scheme  as  the  Phalanstery,  or  any 
other  Entopia.  The  centrifugal  force  of  the  human 
mind,  rupturing  all  relatinna,  destroying  all  |>rob 
lems.  making  mere  elbow  ronn  to  he  liberty,  and 
setting  nu  mile  stones  in  God,  gives  a  breadth  to 
things  whirh  will  prevent  tiiera  from  ever  again 
being  grasped  by  the  same  hand  they  escaped 
from;  and  I  believe  that  the  new  tyrants  must 
have  all  the  philanthropy  that  Carl)  to  most  dos- 
pises,  a  scientific  genius  of  which  lie  has  no  glim 
mor.  ss  well  as  those  truculent  powers  of  action 
Ufwin  which  he  has  given  us  some  hints  in  Tract 
No.  1. 


H.  W.  Emfrson's  Lkcture. — In  his  lecture  on 
Murrh  19  at  Hep«ChapeL  Mr.  Emerson  gave  a  brilliant,  dls- 
curalve,  and  oft*n   profound  d -.saertallon  on   tba  r  hurari-r 
and  effects  of  elnnnenea,  considered  as  a  raaalfvaradon  of 
one  nf  it,*  hlrhext  forms  of  human  energy.    There  was  nu 
ore,  be  aaid,  u ho  did  not  feel  awed  before  the  mystery  of 
the  gTeat  orator,  of  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Chaihaai.  and  who 
did  not  wt».h  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  their  marvelous  In- 
fluence.   Without  aiming  at  any  formal  analysis  of  the  ora- 
tor's art.  Mr   I-',   presented  a  great  variety  of  Instance*  both 
In  BJirient  nn4   modem  Umoa,  showing  the  effecui  of  his 
power,  and  the  rllf/v-rent  views  thai  had  been  chorlah«*d  con- 
cerning thn   princtplos  on  which  II  mated.    The  recital  of 
Homer's  dfr-rrlmion  of  the  eloquence  of  Ulyses  was  au  ef- 
tectlvn  *pcr1r*»n  of  Mr.  E.'s  pnculUr  elocution,  and   evi- 
dently -mrt*.  a  ri»-*p  Impression  on  Ibe  audience.    Near  the 
ein«a  of  hi,  -1i,course  lie  Introduced   a  striking  episode  on 
ih„  efTect  of  the   various  funauclami  of  tbe  day,  In  calling 
f<«rth  a  new  nr,l,T  Moratory,  summoning  from  their  hiding 
places,  pi^n  IlUe  tough  and  crooked  pieces  of  oak,  whom  no 
•  •>«»*..  alalia,  brickbats,  •«««.   of  newspapers  rumlil  pull 
riowa — who  were  Invincllile   to    mohs  because  Ihey  were 
rent.,  in  them*«tv»M — and  from  stutterers,  stammerers,  and 
r."fmln?1y  dry  sMrks  were  converted  into  terrible  propheu 
of  the  nord  to   break  up   the  slumbers  of  sullty  nsllons.— 
The  magnetic  rfTwi  of  Mr  E  upon  an  InieUVeiual  audience 
was  vl»ihl,.  tlirouutiuut  the  lecture,  which  would  generally 
t—  retarded  as  one  of  his  m«isi  characierlsdc  performances 
7h«  next  l>-ciiir~  of  the  coorse  will  be  delivered  In  Hope 
CbaiM-l  on  Thursday  evenlai;  next, 


CP"  "The   Massachusetts   Quarterly   Hx- 

vifw."  (March  )  The  first  article  on  "Judicial  Oaths."  msln- 
tains  that  their  entire  abolition  would  be  favorable  to  public 
morality,  aud  would  strengthen  the  reul  securities  on  wblcb 
the  social  fabric  msta.  "Ocrmsn  Lyric*,"  gives  some  pl*-aj- 
Irj,  specimens  of  translaUons  from  Schiller,  Oerhsrd,  Uh- 
liirxl  and  others.  "Two  new  Trinities"  shows  up  a  couple 
of  attempts  at  Improvements  on  lhat  doctrine  by  certain  In- 
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tolloctual  adrcmturer*  la  Masssrtosetts.  An  article  on 
-  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,"  by  Theodore  Patter,  1*  equally 
characteristic  of  the  •ub)oe<  Bud  Iba  author.  It  la  written  Id 
a  tooe  of  Mroaf  enlogluin,  lntenulxad  with  •  fewdaihea  of 
crlilcal  cenanre.  The  rruthfiiineaa  of  toe  following  picture 
frill  be  reeor.  nleed  at  once  i 

While  hit  Idea  la  American,  the  form  of  fall  literature  It 
not  mi  so.  It  U  a  form  which  amis  Ibe  •ubaiance.and  !■ 
modified  try  the  lnailiutlona  and  natural  ol>J»et*  annul  hlrn. 
You  ere  tbat  Ihe  author  Uvea  In  a  land  wlih  tree  Instlmtlona, 
with  tows-im-emiKa  and  hnllot  bi'Xe*  |  In  Ihe  vicinity  of  a 
decaying,  church}  anem*;  men  whi.se  terrible  devil*  are 
Poverty  and  Social  Nuyl-rt,  the  only  devtle  wbo«e  damna- 
tion la  much  eared  fur  HI*  ■  eojrraphy  la  American.  Kata- 
Kill  and  the  Alleranlea,  Munadnock,  Wacliuaeil,  and  Ihe 
uplanda  uf  Now-Hainpahlre,  appear  In  poetry  or  proaei 
Contiretrok  and  Aulocuook  are  better  than  the  Ilyaaua,  or 
Piictoiaa,  or  "smooth  alldlni  Ulnctua,  crowned  with  vr<el 
ret- da."  New. York,  Pall  River,  and  Lowrll  have  a  place 
In  h<a  wrltlnita.  where  a  vulgar  Yankee  would  put  Thebes 
or  Piestum.  Bla  men  and  women  are  American— John  and 
Jane,  not  Gorteltuiua  and  Peraephoue.  He  tella  ft  the  rho- 
dora,  the  club-  moea,  the  blooming  clover,  not  ol  the  blhtacua 
and  ibe  asphodel.  He  knowa  ibe  bumblebee,  ihe  black- 
bird, the  bat,  and  ilia  wren,  and  la  not  aahamed  to  aay  or 
ilnif  of  Ihe  thint*  under  Ida  own  ejea.  He  llluairaiea  hia 
Siit-h  thuua/ht  by  common  thing*  out  of  our  plain  New. Eng- 
land I  ifr — the  meeting  In  U»e  church,  Ihe  Muudav  achoot.  a 
bucklelrerry  party,  the  Ituya  and  glrta  haaleulng  b"me  Irom 
•chool.  the' youth  In  the  ahop,  le-ylnntiig  an  iinenus-lrais 
courtship  with  hla  uuheeding  cuatumer,  the  farmeia  about 
ihr-tr  work  In  tbo  fluids,  the  Mialllng  trader  In  the  citv,  Ihe 
rattle,  the  new  hay,  the  votera  at  a  lown-uioettpg,  the  village 
brawler  In  a  tavern  full  uf  il pay  rlol,  the  conservative  who 
thtnka  ihe  nation  la  loat  If  hla  ticket  chance  to  miscarry,  the 
bigot  worahtplng  a  knot  bole  IhrouKh  which  a  duaty  beam 
uf  Htfbt  hua  luoked  in  upon  bla  darkness,  Ibe  radical  who 
declares  that  nothing  la  good  If  eaabllshed,  and  the  patent 
reformer  who  screauia  lu  your  ears  ttiai  he  can  flnlah  Uie 
world  with  a  single  touch— and  out  of  all  these  lie  makes 
hla  poetry,  or  tlluatrale*  hla  philosophy.  Now  and  theu  he 
wanders  off  to  oilier  lands,  repurls  what  he  baa  seen,  but  II 
la  always  an  American  report  of  wbat  an  American  eye 
saw  Even  Mr.  Emet eon's  recent  exaggerated  praise  of 
England  la  auch  a  paoagyrte  at  not  •  but  an  Americas  could 
besuiw 

Mr.  P.  doea  not  estimate  Emerson's  merits  aa  a  poet  at  a 
very  extravagant  rata.  "  la  hla  poetry  Mr  Emeraon  often 
loaea  hia  command  ol  langaago,  metaphors  fall  him,  and 
the  magnl6cent  Image*  which  adorn  and  beautify  all  bla 
prose  work*  are  gone." 

The  present  number  also  contains  article*  on  "  Pansla- 
vlsm,"  usd  the  •'  Postal  System,"  beslda  "  Short  Revlewa 
and  Notices."    (New. York  :    C.  8.  Prsncls  it  Co  ) 


ME.  EMERSON'S  LECTURES. 

Mr.  Emerson  conclmleil  on  Tuesday  evening 
of  last  week,  a  verv  brilliant  ami  successful 
course  of  Lectures,  in  New  York.  His  recep- 
tion has  been  far  more  enthusiastic  than  it  ever 
was  before  in  this  community  ;  and  we  have  rare- 
ly seen  so  splendid  a  collection  of  cultivated  peo- 
ple, gathered  by  any  public  Lectures. 

The  reviews,  magazines,  newspapers,  foreign 
and  domestic,  have  made  it  no  small  part  ol  their 
business  these  few  months  past,  to  say  their  say 
about  Mr.  Emerson.  The  enure  range  of  criti- 
cism upon  him  we  judge,  would  cover  the  whole 
ground,  from  Shakspeare  down  to  the  latest  Lu- 
natic, the  Massachusetts  Quarterly,  representing 
the  beginning,  and  the  New  York  Herald,  :be 
end  of  the  scale.  And  indeed  these  extremes  ac- 
count for  each  other.  Some  must  adore  what 
others  curse,  and  love  what  others  hate,  to  keep 
the  lieain  of  ihmgs  easy.  One  of  the  safest 
ways,  loo,  of  spiling  a  community,  is  to  over- 
value what  it  underrates.  Mr.  Emerson  seems 
to  be  used  in  a  good  many  places,  as  the  wagon 
lull  of  chain  cables  is  used  on  board  our  steam- 
boats, to  trim  ship.  If  iho  orthodoxy  ol  a  man  is 
suspected,  let  him  abuse  Mr.  Emerson;  if  his 
liberality  is  doubled,  let  bun  iraiso  him.  In 
narrow  communities  use  turn  as  a  wedge ;  in 
latitudinarian  ones,  squeeze  htm  to  death.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  strange  that  Mi.  Emerson  should 
be  the  subject  of  so  much  personal  and  extrava- 
gant criticism,  pro  and  con.  The  fact  is  ibat 
his  mind  comprehends  to  a  very  extraordinary 
degree  generalasand  particulars,  the  absolute  and 
Ibe  concrete — uniting  comprehensiveness  and 
aculenesa,  the  theoretic  and  tbo  practical ,  and 
that  with  all  his  abstractness  of  thought,  no 
man  deals  more  with  the  immediate  and  the  ac- 
tual. Looking  off  to  the  far  horizon  as  it  seems, 
we  yet  feel  him  sticking  his  lance  directly  into 
us,  and  while  sailing  over  our  heads,  he  is  tread- 
ing on  our  toes.   His  impersonalities  are  the  most 
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personal  things  in  the  world.  While  his  themes 
are  as  broad,  remote,  cool,  as  the  1'olar  seas,  he 
is  in  fact  bestriding  the  brook  that  runs  by  our 
own  door — and  makes  us  feel  as  if  he  were  Irv- 
ing us  lor  our  immediate  nenavior  ami  opinions. 
There  never  was  any  preaching  more  direct  and 
pungent  ;  more  aggressive  or  more  provoking. 
This  accounts  for  the  feeling  he  excites.  It  is 
II  personal  one — and  has  the  earnestness  of  poli- 
tics or  Sectarianism.  And  this  lias  produced  ihe 
amount  and  character  of  the  criticism  upon  him. 

The  interest  and  charm  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
writings  and  speech,  consist,  we  think,  very 
much  in  his  reproducing  a  school  of  thought, 
wild  which  earlier  periods  of  the  world  have 
been  very  familiar,  but  which  various  circumstan- 
ces, some  good  and  some  bad,  have  crowded  out 
of  modern  notice.  His  grand  tour  deforce,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  consists  in  casting  himself  back  of 
ihe  Christian  era — and  behind  the  light  of  mod- 
ern civilization  and  ihe  Gospel,  and  making  over 
again  the  obseivalions  which  unassisted  reason 
then  made  upon  the  great  phenomena  of  nature 
and  the  soul.  He  introduces  his  hearer  to  ihe 
heathen  and  primitive  state  of  things;  strips  the 
evangelical  skin  from  the  world,  strains  out  Irom 
our  common  atmosphere,  the  liospel  beams,  and 
then  delights  ns  with  the  excellent  morality  and 
religion  taught  by  the  everlasting  laws  ol  the 
universe.  It  requires  no  common  genius  to  do 
this.  It  is  no  ordinary  service  that  he  thus  ren- 
ders. The  training  a  man  must  go  through,  to 
get  rid  of  Christian  prejudices  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  to  make  himself  a  good,  honest  heathen, 
w  stand  with  ihe  pre- Adamite  man  he  talks  of, 
and  look  out  of  pure  natural  eyes  into  the  sky, 
upon  the  world,  into  the  soul — this  training  can- 
not be  often  looked  for,  for  it  is  too  expensive  ; 
and  the  results  of  it  are  likely  to  be  similar  to 
Michael  Angelo's  experience,  who  Emerson  telle 
us  could  only  read  by  holding  the  book  over  his 
head,  after  he  had  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  Sis- 
une  Chapel.  Mr.  Emerson  tells  us  most  elo- 
quently, charmingly,  instructively,  what  would 
lie  the  best  possible  philosophy  of  nature  and  man, 
the  liest  ethics  and  religion,  if  we  had  no  help 
but  our  own  in  making  them.  His  views  here 
are  so  new  and  fresh,  that  we  forget  that  they 
owe  their  novelty  mainly  to  a  subtraction  from 
every  moral  ;n<l  theological  opinion  and  judg- 
ment of  precisely  that  which  revealed  religion 
has  added  to  them. 

They  are  not  made  false  by  this  process  ;  only 
partial,  imperfect,  denuded,  cold.  He  gives  us 
moral  and  religious  truth  out  of  the  moulds  of 
Christianity.  Most  of  us  never  saw  it  there  be- 
fore. He  has  eaten  this  unleavened  bread,  and 
found  it  life-supporting;  and  we  forget  that  we 
know  it  very  well,  and  live  upon  it,  too,  with 
the  yeast  of  the  Gospel  in  it.  The  inference  we 
are  apt  to  make,  under  his  views  and  influence, 
is,  tbat  if  we  accept  what  be  says,  we  must  give 
up  what  he  does  not  say  ;  and  as  he  says  a  great 
deal  which  carries  our  cordial  consent — which 
seems  as  vitally  true  as  charmingly  new — we  are 
half- frightened  lest  we  should  be  coaxed  or  coz- 
ened out  of  a  faiih  which  he  evidently  abjures. 
But  if  we  consider  that  the  peculiarity  of  his 
mind  and  views  is  in  what  he  has  not,  not  in 
what  he  has — in  what  he  has  stripped  off,  not  in 
what  he  has  left — that  he  allows  us  the  frame 
of  things,  with,  one  or  two  important  layers 
dissected  off— we  can  then  have  the  comfort  of 
accepting;  and  enjoying  what  he  says,  and  still 
hold  fast  to  what  he  does  not  say — to  oar 
Christian  faith  and  experience.  He  might  never 
have  been  able  to  say  what  he  does,  if  he  had 
retained  this  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
give  it  up,  in  order  to  listen  to  him  with  pleasure 
and  instruction,  or  even  to  agree  with  him. 

Goethe  says,  according  to  the  North  British 
Review,  "that  the  idea  of  ancient  art,  is  law  , 
ibat   of  modern    art,  frledom ;  and    hence,"    it 
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filament!  which  ho  has  drawn  from  the  distnll  el' 
lomo  muttoring  witch  on  Gallowi  Hill,  iio  derives 
the  initio  terrible  excitement  from  those  legendary 
horrors,  as  mi  drawn  by  Edgar  Poo  from  the 
depth*  of  liia  own  dark  and  perilom  imagination, 
and  bringa  beforo  di  picture!  of  deathlike,  bot 
•trangcly  fascinating  agony,  which  tire  deicribed 
with  the  lame  minuteneai  of  finish — the  same 
slow  and  fatal  accumulation  of  detail!  —  the  same 
exquiaite  coolneia  of  coloring,  while  everything 
creepi  forward  with  irresistible  certainty  to  a  soul 
harrowing  climax  which  made  the  last-named 
writer  inch  a  coninmmate  maiter  of  the  horrible 
and  infernal  in  fictitious  composition.  Haw- 
thorne'a  tragedios,  however,  are  alwaya  motived 
with  a  wonderful  insight  and  skill,  to  which  the 
intellect  of  Poe  wai  a  atranger.  Id  the  most  ter- 
rific '  enci  with  which  he  delight!  to  scare  the 
imagination,  Hawthorne  doea  not  wander  into  the 
region  of  iho  improbable  ,  you  scarcely  know  that 
you  »••*  in  tie  primuni'O  of  the  supernatural,  nntil 
your  breathing  bocomes  too  thick  for  thla  world] 
it  is  the  supernatural  relieved,  softened,  made  tol 
erablc,  and  almost  attractive,  by  a  strong  admix- 
ture  of  the  human ;  you  are  tempted  onward  by  the 
mild,  unearthly  light,  which  seems  to  ahine  upon 
you  like  a  healthful  star ,  you  are  blindod  by  no 
lurid  glare  i  yon  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of  the 
wizard  journey  ,  instead  of  beiog  provoked  to  an- 
ger by  a  superfluous  introduction  to  the  company  of 
the  .levil  and  his   angels. 

The  elements  of  terror,  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  em- 
ploy! with  such  masterly  effect,  both  in  the  ori- 
ginal conception  of  hia  character!  and  the  icenei 
of  mystery  and  dread  in  which  they  are  made  to 
act,  are  blended  with  auch  aweet  gushes  of  natural 
feeling,  sash  solemn  and  tender  relation!  of  the 
deepest  secret!  of  the  heart,  that  the  pair'  .  im- 
presnon  is  greatly  mitigated,  and  the  final  influence 
of  bil  most  startling  creation  ii  a  serene  sense  of  re- 
freshment, without  the  stupor  and  bewilderment 
occnioned  by  a  drugged  oup  of  intoxication. 

The  "Scarlet  Letter,"  in  our  opinion,  ii  the 
greatest  production  of  the  author,  beautifully  dis- 
playing the  traits  we  have  briefly  hinted  at,  and 
sustained  with  a  more  vigorous  reaah  of  imagina- 
tion, a  more  lubtle  instinct  of  humanity,  and  a 
more  imposing  splendor  of  portraiture,  than  any  of 
bis  most  successful  previous  works. 

On  a  fair  Summer  morning  in  Boston,  less  than 
two  centuries  ago,  a  throng  of  bearded  men,  in 
sad  colored  garments,  intermingled  with  women, 
some  wearing  hoods  and  others  bareheaded,  wai 
assembled  in  front  of  a  wooden  edifice,  the  door  of 
which  was  heavily  timbered  with  oak,  and  itudded 
with  iron  spikes.  The  door  of  the  jail  wai  flung 
open,  and  the  town-beadle  italked  forth,  like,  a 
black  shadow  emerging  into  the  sunshine,  with  a 
•word  by  his  side,  and  bis  staff  of  office  in  bis 
hand.  He  was  followed  by  a  young  woman,  bear 
ing  in  her  arms  a  child,  a  baby  of  some  three 
months  old,  who  winked  and  turned  aside  its  little 
face  from  the  too  vivid  light  of  day,  because  it  had 
hitherto  been  acquainted  only  with  the  gray  twi- 
light of  a  dungeon,  or  other  darkiome  apartment 
of  the  priion.  On  the  breast  of  ber  gown,  in  fine 
red  cloth,  surrounded  with  an  elaborate  embroid- 
ery and  fantastic  flouriihei  of  gold  thread,  appear- 
ed the  letter  A.  Thii  woman,  tall,  with  a  figure 
of  perfect  elegance,  on  a  large  scale,  her  dark  and 
abundant  bair  so  glossy  that  it  threw  off  the  sun- 
shine with  a  gleam,  and  ber  face,  beautiful  from 
regularity  of  feature  and  richness  of  complexion, 
made  still  more  impressive  by  her  deep  black  eyei 
and  commanding  brow,  was  Hester  Prynne.  Her 
appearance  was  unmiatakeably  lady  like,  according 
to  the  standard  of  female  gentility  in  those  days, 
characterised  by  a  certain  stately  dignity  rather 
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than  by  the  delicate  and  evanescent  grace  of  more 
recent  times.  Never  did  abe  appear  more  lady- 
like, in  the  antique  sense  of  the  term,  than  as  ihe 
came  from  the  orison.  Those  who  expected  to  see 
her  dimmed  and  obscured  by  a  disastrous  cloud, 
wore  astonished  to  perceive  bow  ber  beauty  shone 
out  and  made  a  halo  of  the  misfortune  and  igoo 
miny  in  which  ibe  wai  enveloped.  Her  attire 
wiiii  h  she  had  wrought  for  the  occasion  in  prison, 
seemed  to  express  the  desperate  reckleasness  of 
her  spirit  by  its  wild  and  picturesque  peculiarity. 
Tbe  point  which  drew  all  eyes,  and  as  it  were, 
transfigured  the  wearer,  was  that  Scaklkt  Lkt- 
tkr  so  fantastically  embroidered  and  llluminatud 
upon  her  boaum.  It  had  the  elloct  of  a  spell, 
taking  her  out  of  the  ordinary  relations  with  hu- 
manity, and  inclosing  her  in  a  sphere  of  herself 

Preceded  by  the  beadle,  and  attended  by  an 
irregular  procession  of  men  and  women,  Hester 
Prynne  set  forth  toward  tbe  place  appointed  for 
her  pumsbmont.  It  was  no  great  distsneo  from 
the  prison  door  to  the  market-place.  With  a  se- 
rene doportment.  Heater  Prynne  passed  through 
the  crowd  of  stem  and  gazing  spectators,  and 
came  to  a  sort  of  scaffold,  erected  beneath  the 
eaves  of  Boston's  earliest  church.  This  was  the 
platform  of  this  pillory,  above  which  roie  tho 
framework  of  that  Instrument  of  discipline,  so 
fashioned  as  to  confine  the  human  head  in  its  tight 
grasp,  and  thus  hold  it  up  to  public  pare.  Know- 
ing well  lior  part/llestcr  ascended  a  flight  of  wood- 
en atepr,  and  waa  thui  displayed  to  the  surround- 
ing  multitude  at  about  the  higbt  of  a  man'i  shoul- 
ders above  the  stroet. 

Had  there  be«n  a  Papist  among  the  crowd  of  Puritans,  he 
might  have  seea  tn  this  beautiful  woman,  so  picturesque  lo 
her  autre  and  mien,  and  with  the  Infant  at  her  hoaritn,  an 
object  to  remind  htm  of  the  Image  of  Dtvlnn  Maternity, 
Which  so  many  Illustrious  palmers  have  vied  with  onn 
another  lo  represent;  something  which  should  remind  him, 
Indeed,  husymly  hy  contrast,  nt  that  snorad  Imsge  of  sinless 
mO'herhood,  whose  Infant  was  to  redeem  the  world.  Here 
there  waa  the  taint  of  deepest  sin  lo  the  most  sarred  qua'lty 
of  human  life,  wot  king  such  effect,  thai  the  world  waa  only 
the  darker  for  thla  woman's  beauty,  and  Ihe  more  lost  fur 
the  infant  she  had  borne. 

The  scaffold  of  the  pillory  was  a  point  of  view  that  re- 
vealed to  Heater  Prynne  the  entire  track  aloncr  which  ahe 
had  been  treading  since  her  happy  Infancy.  Standing  on 
that  miserable  eminence,  she  aaw  again  her  native  village 
to  Old  England  and  her  paternal  home— a  decayed  houae 
of  gray  stone,  with  a  poverty-stricken  aspect,  but  retaining 
a  half-obliterated  shield  of  arms  over  the  portal,  In  token  of 
antique  gentility.  She  saw  ber  father's  face,  with  Its  hald 
brow  ana  reverend  white  beard,  that  flowed  over  ihe  old- 
fsehioned  Elizabethan  ruff;  her  mother's,  too,  with  tbe  look 
of  heedful  and  enxloue  love  which  It  alwaya  wore  In  ber 
remembrance,  and  whirb,  even  since  her  death,  had  lu  of- 
ten laid  the  Impediment  of  a  gentle  remonstrance  In  her 
daughter's  pathway.  She  saw  her  own  lace,  gluwtngwith 
girlish  heaulv,  and  Illuminating  all  the  Interior  of  the  deaky 
mirror  in  which  ahe  had  been  woDt  to  gaze  at  it.  There 
she  behold  another  countenanco  of  a  man  well  stricken  in 
years,  a  pale,  thin,  scholar-like  visage,  with  eyes  dim  and 
bleared  by  the  lamp-tight  that  had  served  them  to  pore  over 
many  ponderoua  hooka  Yet  Ihnse  snnie  bleared  optica  had 
a  strange,  penetrating  power,  when  It  was  their  owner's 
purpose  to  read  the  human  soul.  This  figuro  of  the  aiudv 
and  the  cloister,  as  Heater  Prypne's  womanly  fancy  failed 
not  to  recall,  was  sllghllv  deformed,  with  the  left  shoulder  a 
trifle  higher  than  the  right  Next  rose  before  her,  In  memo- 
ry's picture-gallery,  the  Intricate  and  narrow  thoroughfares, 
the  tall  gray  liousee.  the  huge  cathedrala,  and  tbe  public 
edifices,  ancient  in  date  and  quaint  In  architecture,  of  a 
Continental  city  i  where  a  new  life  had  awaited  her,  atlll  in 
connection  with,  the  mlaahapen  acholar ;  a  new  life,  feeding 
itself  on  time-worn  materials,  tike  a  tuft  ol  green  mini  on  a 
crumbling  wall.  Jjaallv,  In  lieu  of  theao  shifting  scenes, 
came  back  Ihe  rude  market-place  of  the  Puritan  aottlement, 
with  ell  Ihe  lownapeople  assembled  and  leveling  their  stem 
regards  al  lienor  Prynne — yes,  at  liereelf— who  atood  on 
the  scaffold  of  the  pillory,  an  infant  on  her  arm,  and  the  let- 
ter A,  in  scarlet,  fantastically  embroidered  wlih  gold  thread, 
upon  her  bosom  t 

Could  It  be  Iruel  She  clutched  the  child  so  fiercely  to  hor 
breast  lhai  It  sent  forlh  a  cry  t  she  turned  her  eves  down- 
wsrd  al  the  scarlet  letter,  and  even  touched  It  with  hor  fin- 
ger, to  assure  herself  that  the  Infant  and  the  ahame  were 
real.     Veal  these  were  ber  roalluoa — all  else  had  vanished! 

On  tho  outskirts  of  tho  crowd,  tho  wonrcr  of  tlio 
scarlet  lettor  discovered  a  figure,  which  irresist- 
ibly took  possession  of  her  thoughts.  Standing  by 
the  sido  of  an  Indian,  and  ovidontly  sustaining  a 
corapanionaliip  with  him,  them  was  n  white  man, 
clad  in  a  strange  disarray  of  civilized  and  savage 
costume.  He  was  small  in  stature,  with  a  furrowed 
visage,  which  as  yet  could   hardly  bo  called   aged, 
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and  a  remarkable  intelligence  in  his  features.  Al- 
though he  had  endeavored  to  conceal  the  peculi- 
arity by  his  garb,  it  was  evident  to  Heater,  that 
oae  of  thii  man's  shoulders  rose  higher  than  the 
other.  At  the  first  moment  of  perceiving  him,  ahe 
preased  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  with  auch  con- 
vulsive force  that  tho  poor  babe  uttered  another 
cry  of  pain,  hat  the  mother  did  not  seem  to  hear 
it-  On  arriving  at  the  market  place,  the  stranger 
bent  his  eyes  on  Heater  Prynne.  It  waa  careless 
at  first,  but  aoon  his  look  became  keen  and  pone- 
trative.  A  writhing  horror  twisted  itself  across 
hia  features,  liko  a  snakeglidingiwiftly  over  thera, 
and  making  one  little  pause,  with  all  its  wrotclicd 
involutions  in  open  light.  Hia  faco  grew  dark 
with  powerful  emotions,  but  tho  convulaio-i  soon 
subsided,  m  if  controlled  by  a  miraculous  •«,'  .-:  oi 
his  will.  When  he  found  the  eyes  of  Hester 
Prynne  fastened  on  his  own,  and  aaw  that  she  ap 
peered  to  recognize  him,'  ho  slowly  and  calmly 
raised  hia  finger,  made  a  geature  with  it  in  tho  air, 
and  laid  it  on  hiilipi.  Tho  atranger  then  turned 
to  one  of  the  towmmon  and  engaged  in  conver- 
sation. 

While  this  puseod.  Heater  Prynne  had  been  standing  on 
her  pedestal,  still  with  a  hied  gazo  iowa<d  ihe  stranger  , 
so  fixed  a  gsze,  that  at  moments  of  Intense  absorption,  all 
otht-r  ob|ects  In  the  visible  world  seemed  to  vaa'sh,  leaving 
only  blm  and  her.  Such  an  Interview,  perhaps,  would 
have  been  more  ter'ihlo  than  even  to  meet  him  as  she  now 
did,  wlih  the  hot,  mlddav  sun  burning  down  upon  her  face, 
and  lighting  up  Ha  ah  une ;  wlin  ihe  scarlet  token  ol  Infamy 
on  hrr  breaati  with  the  aln  bora  Infant  In  her  arms;  with  a 
whole  people,  drawn  forth  as  to  a  festival,  staring  at  the 
features  that  should  have  been  seen  only  tn  the  quiet  gleam 
of  the  fl  -aside,  In  tho  happv  shadow  of  a  home,  or  beneath  a 
malronly  veil,  at  church  Dreadful  as  It  waa,  she  was  con- 
sclous  of  a  shelter  In  the  presence  of  these  thousand  wit- 
nesses. 1 1  waa  belter  lo  stand  thus,  with  so  many  belwlzt 
hi  in  and  her,  than  lo  greet  him,  face  to  face.  Ihey  two  alone. 
She  fled  for  refuge,  as  It  were,  to  Ihe  public  exposure,  and 
dreaded  the  moment  when  Its  protection  should  be  with- 
drawn from  her. 

Thia  mysterious  being,  who  holds  a  principal 
place  in  the  development  of  the  plot,  is  depicted 
with  such  fearful  distinctness  and  vigor  that  his 
infernal  preaence  must  long  haunt  tbe  chambers  of 
memory. 

A  creation  of  a  different  order,  but  of  no  less 
originality  and  power,  gleams  in  fairy  brightness 
through  tbe  sombre  scenes  of  the  narrative,  sur 
passing  in  artistic  harmony,  and  in  mystic,  thrilling 
grace,  the  similar  production*  of  Goethe  and  Scott. 

We  bava  as  yet  hardly  spoken  of  Ihe  Infant:  that  little 
ereaiure,  wboee  Innocent  life  bad  sprung/,  by  Ibe  Inscrutable 
decree  of  Providence,  a  lovely  and  Immortal  Bower,  oat  of 
tbe  rank  luxuriance  of  a  guilt?  passion.  How  strange  It 
seemed  lo  Ihe  sad  woman,  as  she  watched  the  growth,  and 
the  beauty  Ibal  became  every  day  more  brilliant,  and  Ihe  In- 
telligence that  threw  Its  quivering  sunshine  over  the  liny 
features  of  ibis  child !  Her  Pearl  I  for  so  bad  Hester  called 
ber;  not  as  a  name  expressive  of  ber  aspect,  which  had 
nothing  of  the  calm,  white,  unlmpaasloned  luairo  that 
would  be  Indicated  by  the  comparison.  But  she  osrned  the 
Infant  "  Pearl,"  as  being  of  great  price— purchased  with  all 
she  bad— ber  mother's  only  ireaaure!  How  strange, Indeed! 
Man  bad  marked  ibis  woman's  sin  by  a  scarlet  latter,  which 
had  such  potent  and  dlsastroas  elhcacy  met  no  human  sv  m- 
patby  could  reach  her,  save  It  were  sinful  like  herself,  (iud, 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  sin  whleb  man  thus  pus- 
tshed.had  given  ber  alovety  child,  whose  place  was  on  that 
aarne  dishonored  boaom,  lo  connect  her  parent  forever  wlih 
tbe  race  and  descent  of  mortals,  and  to  be  finally  a  blessed 
soul  In  heaven!  Yet  Ibeae  (houghta  affected  Hester  Pryuna 
leas  with  hope  than  apprehension.  Blie  knew  that  ber deed 
bad  been  evil;  she  could  have  no  faith,  therefore,  thai  Its 
result  would  be  for  goorl  Day  after  day  sho  looked  fear- 
fully Into  the  child's  expanding  nature,  ever  dreading  to  de 
tect  some  dark  and  wilt]  peculiarity,  thai  should  correspond 
with  the  guiltiness  to  which  she  owed  her  being. 

Certain,-,  there  waa  no  physical  defect  By  its  perfect 
shape,  its  vigor,  and  Its  natural  dexterity  In  Ibe  use  of  all  Its 
untried  limbs,  die  infant  waa  worthy  to  bava  been  brought 
forth  Id  Eden ;  worthy  to  have  been  K  fi  there,  to  be  the  play- 
thing of  the  Angela,  after  the  world'a  Drat  parents  ware 
driven  nut  The  chli.l  had  a  naUve  grace,  which  does  out 
Inversely  coexist  with  faultlesa  beauty;  Its  attire,  bow- 
ever  simple,  alwaya  impressed  the  beholder  as  If  it  were 
tbe  very  garb  that  prtrlt-iy  becomes  It  besL  Bot  .iitle 
Pearl  waa  not  clad  lo  rustic  weada  Her  mother,  with  a 
morbid  purpose  that  may  t<o  better  understood  hereafter, 
had  bought  the  richest  tissues  that  coule  be  procured,  and 
allowed  bar  lmaglnsjlve  fancy  full  play  La  ibe  arrangement 
and  drroret  en  of  'he  dr--asea  which  the  child  wore,  before 
tbe  public  eve  So  magrjtbceot  was  the  small  figure,  when 
tbua  arrayed  and  such  waa  the  splendor  of  Paarl'a  own 
proper  beauty,  shiulug  through  the  gorgeous  robes  which 
might  have  extinguished  a  paier  loveliness,  ihai  thr  re  wae 
an  abaolute  circle  of  radian,  e  around  her,  on  tbe  darksome 
collage  floor.  And  yol  a  ruaaet  gown,  lorn  and  soiled  with 
the  child's  rude  play,  made  a  picture  of  bar  Just  as  perfect 
Pearl's  aspect  waa  Imbued  with  a  spell  of  Infinite  variety  , 
In  this  oue  child  there  were  many  children,  comprehending 
tbe  full  scope  between  tbe  wild  flower  pratuoess  of  s  peas- 
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ant  baby  and  the  pomp,  In  [Mia,  of  an  Infant  princess. 
Throughout  all,  however,  there  was  a  trait  of  passion,  a  cer- 
lain  deplb  of  hue,  which  aba  never  loaij  ana  If.  la  any  of 
ber  cbaoges,  tba  bad  grows  lalnter  or  paler,  aba  wuuld 
have  ceaaed  10  ba  herself:  U  would  hava  been  no  longer 
Pearl! 

This  outward  mulabUlty  Indicated,  and  did  not  mora  than 
fairly  express,  (be  various  properties  of  bar  Inner  life.  Her 
nature  appeared  to  possess  depth,  too,  aa  wall  aa  variety ; 
but— orelae  liesiei's  leara  deceived  ber— It  lacked  refer- 
ence and  adaptation  to  tbe  world  Into  which  aha  wee  burn. 
The  child  could  nut  be  made  euieneltle  lo  rulee.  In  giving 
her  oiiiiim,  «  a  greet  law  had  been  broken  i  and  the  result 
was  a  being  wiman  uleiiiiinia  were  pertiapa  beauillul  and 
brilliant,  hut  all  lu  disorder)  or  with  an  order  prculla/  to 
themeelvea,  auildal  which  Ibe  point  of  variety  and  arrange- 
ment wee  dllhculi  or  linpoaatble  to  bo  dlacovered  littler 
Could  only  account  fur  the  ehlld'a  character—  and  even  then, 
inoal  vaguely  and  Imperfectly— by  mcalllng  what  ahe  hur- 
aell  had  hm-n,  during  that  inumeiiloua  period  while  Peitrl 
waa  tiuMliIng  her  auul  from  the  aplsltuel  wurld,  and  hur 
hodlly  frame  from  Ita  material  of  earth     The  moihei'a  lot 

fiessloned  atate  hud  been  ihe  medium  ibreugh  which  were 
reusiiiluud  lo  the  utbnrn  Infant  the  raya  of  lu  moral  II ie  , 
and,  however  white  and  clear  originally,  they  bad  taken  '.he 
deep  atalna  of  crlmaon  and  gold,  thai  flery  luster,  tha  black 
shadow,  and  the  untempered  light,  of  kbe  Uitonr etiuig  sub- 
stance Ahove  all,  the  warfare  of  Heat«r*«  spirit,  at  that 
epoch,  was  pxrpniiiatiul  In  Pr>arl.  Sha  could  recognize  her 
wild,  OPsperKte,  defiant  mood,  the  fllghtlnass  of  her  temper, 
and  evt  n  snmn  or  the  vnry  cloud-shapes  of  gloom  and  de- 
spondency thst  had  brooded  loiter  heart  Ttiey  were  now 
Illuminated  by  Ihe  morning  raofanre  oft  young  child's  dls- 
pnaltlnn,  hut,  later  In  ihe  da*  of  earthly  existence,  mlgbt  be 
prolific  of  tho  storm  and  whirlwind. 

Tho  gtonpitig  in  this  drama  of  inddcribablo 
miliary  ii  completed  by  tho  person  of  tho  Reverend 
Arthur  Dimmosdale,  of  whose  character  wo  are 
put  fully  in  possession  by  a  deicription  black  with 
harrowing  agony. 

While  thus  suffering  under  bodily  disease,  and  gnawed 
and  tortured  hy  some  black  trouble  nf  the  soul,  and  given 
over  to  the  machinations  of  his  deadlleat  enemy,  Reverend 
Mr  Dlromeadale  had  achieved  a  brilliant  popularity  In  hla 
sacred  offieo.  He  won  It,  Indeed,  In  great  part,  by  nls  sor- 
rows Ills  Intellectual  gifts,  hla  moral  perceptions,  his 
Eower  of  experiencing  and  commnnlcatlng  emotion,  were 
ept  In  a  state  of  preternatural  activity  by  the  prick  and  an- 
guish of  hts  dally  life.  Hla  fame,  though  still  on  Its  upward 
slope,  already  overshadowed  iho  soberar  reputations  of  hla 
fellow-clergymen,  eminent  a*  several  of  them  were.  There 
were  scholars  among;  them,  who  had  spertl  more  years  In 
acquiring  ahstruse  lore,  connected  with  the  divine  profes- 
sion, than  Mr  Dlmmetdale  hnd  lived  i  and  wbo  might  well, 
thiTefnre,  be  moro  profoundly  versed  In  such  solid  ana 
valuable  attainments  than  their  youthful  brother  '1'hore 
woro  men,  loo,  of  a  sturdier  texture  of  mind  Ui«  ..is,  and 
endowed  with  a  fsr  greater  share  ol  shrewd,  luru,  Iron  or 
granite  understanding  ;  which,  duly  minted  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  doctrinal  Ingredient,  mnstltiiios  a  highly  re- 
spectable, eilicaclnus,  and  unamtanln  variety  of  the  clerical 
species.  There  wore  others,  strain,  true  enlntly  fathers, 
whoaofaculllca  had  been  elaborated  hy  weary  toll  among 
Ihelr  hooka,  and  by  patient  thought,  and  elhoroallied,  morn- 
over,  hy  spiritual  communications  with  tbe  better  world, 
Inio  which  their  purity  of  life  had  almost  Introduced  these 
holy  personages,  with  their  garments  of  mortality  still 
clinging  to  them.  All  that  they  larked  was  Ihe  gift  that  de- 
scended upon  the  chosen  disciples,  at  Pentecost,  In  tongues 
of  flam-e  ,  symbolizing,  It  would  seem,  not  tho  power  of 
speech  In  foreign  and  unknown  languages,  but  that  of  ad- 
dressing Ihe  whole  human  brotherhood  In  the  heart's  native 
language.  These  fathers,  otherwise  so  apostolic,  lacked 
Heaven's  last  and  rarest  altes'atlon  of  ibelr  office,  the  Ton- 
gue of  Flame.  They  would  have  vslnly  sought— bad  they 
ever  dreamed  of  seeking— to  expr"«s  the  highest  truths 
through  the  humblest  medium  of  f*  nlliar  words  and  lma- 
»s.  Their  voices  came  down,  afr.r  nnd  Indistinctly,  from 
e  upper  hlghts  where  they  habitual..,  dwelt. 
Not  Improbably,  It  waa  to  this  la.hr  class  of  men  that 
Mr.  Ditnmesdale.  by  many  of  hla  trats  of  character,  natu- 
rally belonged.  To  their  high  mountain-peaks  of  faith  and 
avnctlty  be  would  have  climbed,  had  not  the  tendency  been 
thwarted  by  the  burden,  whatever  It  might  bo,  of  crime  or 
anguish,  benea'h  which  It  was  his  doom  to  totter,  it  kept 
blm  down,  on  a  level  with  the  lowest;  blm,  the  man  of 
ethereal  attributes,  whose  voice  the  angels  mlgbt  have  lis- 
tened to  and  answered  !  But  this  very  burden  It  was  that 
gave  him  sympathies  so  Intimate  with  tbe  sinful  brother- 
hood of  mankind ;  so  lhat  hts  heart  vibrated  In  unison  -lib 
theirs,  and  received  their  pain  Into  Itself,  and  sent  Its  own 
throb  of  pain  through  a  thousand  other  hearts,  In  gushes  of 
sad,  persuasive  eloquence  Oftenest  persusslve,  but  some- 
tl  mes  terrible !  Tne  people  knew  not  the  power  lhat  moved 
them  thus  They  deemed  the  young  clergyman  a  miracle 
of  holiness.  They  funded  him  the  raouto-plcce  oi  Heav- 
en's messsges  of  wisdom,  and  rebuke,  and  love.  In  their 
eyes,  the  very  ground  on  wblch  he  trod  wss  sanctified.— 
Tho  virgins  of  his  chnrch  grew  pale  around  him,  victims 
of  a  passion  so  Imbued  with  religious  sentiment  lhat  they 
Imagined  It  lo  be  all  religion,  and  brought  It  openly,  In 
their  white  bosoms,  aa  tbelr  most  acceptable  sacrifice  before 
the  altar.  Tho  aged  members  of  his  (loch,  beholding  Mr. 
Dimmasdale's  trame  so  feeble,  while  they  were  themselves 
so  rugged  In  their  Infirmity,  believed  that  ho  wotttd  go 
heavenward  before  them,  and  enjoined  II  upon  their  chU- 
dren  lhat  their  old  bones  should  he  burled  close  to  their 
young  pastor's  holy  grove.  And  all  this  time,  perchance, 
when  poor  Mr.  Dlmmesdale  was  thinking  of  bis  grave,  be 
questioned  with  hlmsell  whether  the  grass  would  ever 
grow  on  It,  because  an  accursed  thing  must  there  be 
burled! 

It  is  Inconceivable,  Ihe  agony  with  which  this  public  ven- 
eration tortured  him!  It  was  his  genuine  Impulse  to  adore 
the  truth,  and  to  reckon  all  things  shadow-like,  and  utterly 
dovold  of  weight  or  value,  lhat  had  not  lta-dlvlne  essence  aa 
the  life  within  tholr  llfo.  Then,  what  was  hel— a  sub- 
stanco?— or  the  dimmest  of  all  shadows!  He  longed  to 
S|iesk  out,  from  his  own  pulpit,  at  tbe  full  hlghl  of  his  voice, 
and  lell  ihe  people  what  he  was.  "  I,  whom  you  hehnld  In 
those  black  garments  of  the  priesthood— I,  who  ascend  Ihe 
sacred  desk,  and  turn   my  pale  face  iioavenward,   lulling 
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urtun  nivri'inohfild  communion.  In  jour  bHialf,  with  iho 
Most  If  l^'lif  )mninrlr»nr->  — I  in  win. go  dally  lift,  you  dUcnrn 
tho  mrniiy  of  Knoeh—  I,  wno*n  fooittept,  ai  you  iurpnao. 
IcavH  a  fftuam  a  ion.?  ray  eartbly  track,  whereby  tbe  plltfriioj 
that  ihall  come  afinr  me  may  be  fuld^fi  to  ibe  rffiloDf  of 
iho  hieat—  I,  who  have  laid  the  hand  of  bapilam  upon  your 
children— I,  who  have  breathed  the  par  Huff  prayer  over 
your  dytnn  friend •,  to  whom  ihe  Amen  pounded  faintly 
from  a  world  which  thoy  had  quilted— I.  your  paator,  whom 
you  ao  reverence  and  truil.  am  utterly  a  puliation  and 
a  lie!" 

More  than  once  Mr.  DlmmeadaJe  had  pone  Into  the 
pulpit,  with  a  purpoae  never  10  come  down  its  atepa. 
until  he  should  have  apokoo  words  like  the  above.— 
More  than  once  he  bad  cleared  hla  throat,  and  drawn 
In  tho  long,  deep,  and  tremutoua  b.ealii,  which,  when 
lent  forth  again,  would  conm  burdened  with  the  bla*k 
aecret  of  hla  soul.  More  than  one*— May,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred limes — he  had  actually  spokon!  Spoken!  But  how  ? 
He  had  told  hla  hearera  lhat  be  was  altogether  vile,  a  nler 
companion  of  the  vilest,  the  worst  of  atnnera,  an  abomina- 
tion, a  thing  of  unlmaglnablo  iniquity;  and  that  tbi  only 
wonder  wus  lhat  they  did  not  see  his  wretched  body 
shriveled  up  before  their  ey**e  by  the  burning  wrath  of 
the  Almighty!  Could  there  be  plainer  speech  tbau  this? 
Would  not  the  people  Hart  up  from  their  aeais  by  a  simul- 
taneous Impulse,  and  tear  hi  ft)  down  out  of  the  pulpit  which 
he  denied  1  Not  so,  Indeed  !  They  heard  It  all,  and  did  but 
reverence  him  the  more  They  little  guessed  what  deadly 
purport  lurked  In  those  selMrondemmng  words.  "The 
godly  youth !"  said  they  among  themselves  "  The  saint  on 
earth  !  Alas,  If  he  discern  such  sinfulness  In  his  oVn  while 
soul,  what  horrid  apeclacle  would  he  behold  *h  thine  or 
mini*!"  The  minister  well  knew— "tittle  lint  remorseful 
by)  i-cri'o  it.ii;  lui  *<.-**.  -ii*  U^ht  U  *»li*r!i  U'i  -»r'"*  rin- 
(eMlon  would  be  vlewod.  He  bad  striven  to  putHclieac 
upon  himself  hy  making  the  avowal  of  a  gulliy  coneciruce, 
hut  had  gained  only  one  other  aln  and  a  aelf-arknowled^ed 
shame,  wlihont  ihe  momentary  relief  of  being  self-de- 
ceived. He  had  spoken  the  very  truth,  and  transformed  It 
Into  the  vorieal  falsehood.  And  yet,  by  Iho  conRtlLULlon  of 
hts  nature,  he  lovod  iho  truth,  ana  loathed  tbo  lie,  aa  few 
men  ever  did.  Therefore,  above  ail  things  else*  bo  loalhod 
bis  miserable  self! 

His  Inward  trouble  drove  blm  to  practices,  more  In  ac- 
cordance with  tbe  old  corrupted  faith  of  Rome,  than  with 
the  better  light  of  the  church  in  which  he  had  been  born 
and  bred.  In  Mr.  DltnmeadeJe'a  secret  closet,  under  lock 
and  key,  there  waa  a  bloody  acourge  Oftentimes  thts  Pro- 
testant and  Puritan  dlvtno  had  plied  It  on  hla  own  shoulders; 
laughing  bttleiiy  at  himself  the  while,  and  .miuoirso  much 
ibe  more  pitilessly,  because  of  that  bitter  laugh,    it  was  hie 
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custom,  too,  as  it  baa  been  thai  of  many  otiie 
tans,  to  fast,— not.  however,  like  them,  In  order  to  puriiy 
the  body  and  render  It  the  biter  medium  of  celestial  Illumi- 
nation,—but  rigorously,  and  until  bis  kneea  trembled  be- 
neath blm,  u  an  act  of  penance.  He  kept  vigils,  likewise, 
night  after  night,  sometimes  in  utter  darkness ;  aometimea 
with  a  glimmering  lamp ;  and  sometimes  viewing  hts  own 
face  In  a  looking-glaae  by  the  most  powerful  light  which  he 
c>u)d  throw  uptto  it  He  thus  typified  the  constant  intro- 
spection wherewith  he  tortured  but  could  not  purify  him- 
self. In  Ibese  lengthened  vigils  nil  brain  often  reeled,  and 
visions  seemed  to  flit  before  blm  ,  perhaps  seen  doubtfully, 
and  by  a  faint  light  of  tbelr  own,  in  the  remote  dimness  of 
the  chamber,  or  more  vividly  and  close  beside  blm  within 
the  look  <  ng-g  lass.  Now  it  was  ft  herd  of  diabolic  •napes, 
lhat  grinned  and  mocked  ai  the  pale  minister,  and  beckoned 
blm  away  with  tnem  ,  now  a  group  of  shining  angels,  who 
flew  upward  heavily,  aa  aorrow*Leden,  but  grew  more 
ethereal  as  taey  rose  Now  came  the  dead  friends  ot  hla 
youth,  and  his .  white-bearded  father  with  a  salnt-Uke 
frown,  and  hla  mother  turning  ber  face  away  aa  she  passed 
by.  Ghost  of  a  mother,— thinnest  fantasy  of  a  mother,— me- 
tfalnka  the  might  yet  have  thrown  a  pitying  glance  toward 
ber  son  !  And 'now,  through  the  chamber,  which  tbeae 
spectral  thoughts  had  made  ao  ghaatly,  glided  Hester 
rrynne,  leading  along  little  Pearl,  In  her  scarlet  garh,  and 

retnting  ber  forefinger,  first,  at  tbe  scarlet  leuer  on  her 
atom,  and  then  at  the  clergyman's  own  breaaU 

*Ve  have  not  intended  to  forestall  oar  readers 
with  a  dot cription  of  tbe  plot,  which  it  will  be  per- 
ceived abounds  in  elements  of  tragic  interest,  bat  to 
preient  them  with  some  specim&ni  of  a  genaine  na- 
tive romance,  which  none  will  be  content  without 
reading  for  ihemielvos.  The  moral  of  the  story— 
for  it  has  a  moral  for  all  wise  enough  to  detect  it — 
is  shadowed  forth  rather  than  expressed  in  a  few 
briof  sentences  near  the  oloie  of  the  volume: 

But  there  was  a  more  real  life  for  Heater  Trynoe,  here. 
In  New-  En  gland,  than  In  thai  unknown  region  where  I'oarl 
bad  found  a  borne.  Here  bad  been  her  efij ;  here  ber  sor- 
row; and  here  waa  yet  lo  be  her  penitence.  Site  had  re- 
turned, therefore,  and  resumed  — or  her  own  free  will,  for 
not  tbe  sternest  magistrate  of  thai  Iron  period  would  have 
Imposed  It — resumed  tbe  symbol  of  which  we  have  related 
ae  dark  a  tale.  Never  afterward  did  It  quit  her  bosom. 
But,  '  i  the  lapse  of  tbe  toUsotue,  thoughtful,  and  self-de- 
voted years  that  made  up  Hester's  life,  tbe  scarlet  letter 
ceaaed  to  be  a  stigma  which  attracted  the  world'a  scorn 
and  bitterness,  and  became  a  type  of  something  to  be  sor- 
rowed over,  and  looked  upon  with  awe,  yet  with  reverence 
too.  And  aa  Hester  Pry nne  bad  no  aelnth  ends,  nor  lived 
In  any  measure  for  her  own  profit  and  enjoyment,  people 
brought  ah  their  sorrows  and  perplejtiUea,  and  besought 
ber  counsel  as  one  wbo  bad  herself  gone  through  a 
mighty  trouble.  Women,  more  especially — In  tbe  contin- 
ually recurring  trials  of  wounded,  wasted,  wronged,  mU- 
S  laced,  or  erring  and  siaful  pawl  on— or  with  the  dreary  bur- 
en  of  a  heart  onylelded,  because  unvalued  and  unsought — 
came  into  Heaters  cottag e,  demanding  why  tbey  were  ao 
wretched  and  what  tbe  remedy !  Heater  comforted  and  coun- 
selled them,  aa  best  she  might.  She  assured  them,  too,  of  ber 
Son  belief,  thai,  at  some  brighter  period,  when  ihe  world 
should  have  grown  ripe  for  It,  In  Heaven's  own  time,  a  new 
truth  would  be  revealed.  Id  order  to  eetenUeh  the  whole  re- 
lation between  man  and  woman  on  a  surer  ground  of  mu- 
tual bapplneae  Earlier  in  life.  Heater  had  vainly  Imagined 
that  she  herself  might  be  the  destined  prophetess,  but  had 
long  since  recognized  the  impossibility  that  any  mission  of 
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divine  and  mysterious  truia  sbould  do  cor. tided  to  a  woman 
•talned  with  slo,  bowed  dowo  wun  sbinje,  or  eseo  burcU-rj- 
•d  wlta  a  life-long  sorrow.  Tbe  angel  and  apostle  of  ibe 
coming  revelation  must  be  s  wooj.q,  Indeed,  but  lofty,  pure 
snd  beautiful;  and  wise,  moreover,  not  Uirough  duaky 
grief,  buube  ethereal  medium  of  Joy;  and  sbowlnx  bow 
sacred  love  sbould  make  us  bappy,  by  tbe  truest  teat  of  a 
life  successful  lo  sucb  an  end  f 

The  introduction,  preieoting  a  recorJ  of  aavory 
reminiicenaea  of  tbe  Salem  Custom  House,  a 
frank  tliaplay  of  autobiographical  confessions  and  a 
piquant  daguerreotype  of  bis  ancient  colleagues  in 
office,  while  Surveyor  ot  that  port,  ia  written  with 
Mr.  Hawtborne'a  unrivalled  force  of  graphic  delinea- 
tion, and  will  furnish  an  agreeable  amusement  to 
those  who  are  so  far  from  the  scene  of  aatiou,  as  to 
fuel  no  wound  in  their  personal  rel»t'n>ns,  by  the 
occasional  too  share  touches  of  the  caustic  acid,  of 
which  tho  "gontle  author"  keeps  sumo  phials  on 
his  shelf  for  ooovenienoo  and  use.  Tho  querulous 
tone  In  which  he.  alludes  to  Ids  removal  from 
the  Custom  House,  may  be  forgiven  to  the  aensi- 
uvoness  of  •  poet,  especially  aa  this  ia  ao  rare  a 
quality  in  Uncle  Sam's  oflioe  holders.  tx. 

[?Ripley]    in  N.Y.    Weekly 
Tribune.    4-6-50,    p.    1. 


Heathenism   Revived. 

Emerson  haa  been  lecturing  in  New 
York  to  audience*  which  admired  and  ap- 
plauded, even  if  they  did  not  understand. 
The  Cfinstion  Inquirer  seems  to  think  that 
his  great  point  of  interest  consists  in  his 
ignoring  Christian  ideas,  and  "casting  him- 
self behind  the  light  of  modern  civilization 
and  the  Gospel."  It  seems  that  the  trans- 
cendental Mr.  Emerson  at  last  turns  out  to 
be  a  sort  of  Emperor  Julian  in  a  small  way. 
Wo  give  an  extract  from  the  Inquirer's 
account  of  this  new  pagan  philosopher: 

"The  interest  ami  charm  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son's writings  and  speeches,  consists,  we 
think,  veiy  much  in  his  reproducing  a 
school  of  thought,  with  which  eai  liest  peri- 
ods of  the  world  have  been  very  familiar, 
but  which  various  circumstances,  some 
good  and  aiime  bad,  have  crowded  out  of 
modern  notice.  Ilis  grand  tour  dt  force, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  consists  in  casting 
himself  back  of  Ihe  Christian  era — and 
behind  the  light  of  modern  civilization 
and  the  Csnspel,  and  making  over  again 
the  observations  which  unassUted  reason 
then  made  upon  the  great  phenomena  of 
nature  and  the  soul,  tie  introduces  his 
hearer  to  the  heathen  and  piirnilive  slate 
of  things;  stupe  the  evangelical  skin  from 
the  woi  Id,  strains  out  from  our  common  at- 
moaphare,  tbe  Gospel  beams,  and  then 
delights  us  with  the  excellent  morality 
and  religion  taught  by  the  everlasting  laws 
ef  the  universe.  It  requires  no  common 
genius  to  do  this.  It  is  no  ordinary  service 
lhat  lie  thus  rentiers.  The  traiuing  a  man 
must  go  through,  to  get  rid  of  Christian 
prejudice*  in  this  nineteenth  century.  In 
make  himself  a  good  heathen,  to  stand 
with  the  pre-Adsmite  man  he  talks  of,  and 
look  out  of  pure  natural  eyes  into  the  sky, 
upon  the  world,  into  the  soul — this  train- 
mo;  cannot  ba*  often  looked  for,  for  it  is  too 
expensive;  and  lh«  results  of  it  ate  likely 
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In  be  ilmiUr  to  Michael  Angelo'a  •*{»,•. 
ience.  who,  Emerson  tclU  u»,  could  mil* 
read  by  holding  the  book,  over  hi*  head, 
after  be  h»<l  painted  the  ceiling  of  lb* 
.Si»iiimj  Chtiprl.  Mr.  Emrnun  lelU  u» 
roo.i  eloqu-'iitly,  charmingly,  inalructively, 
what  would  bo  the  beat  poaaible  pbiloao- 
phy  of  naiure  and  man,  tbe  beat  ethiea 
and  ri-ligion,  if  we  bad  no  help  but  our 
•  •wn  in  making  ihpm.  lli«  view*  hire 
iiu  ao  iixw  and  f<«-->li,  thai  mi)  forgat  that 
(hey  on  iiioir  novelty  mainly  to  a  subtrac- 
tion from  every  moral  aad  theological  op- 
inion and  judgment  of  prcfifoly  that 
which  revealed  religion  lias  »>l<lr.l  to 
them." 

The  Calendar  (Anglican) 
Hartford,  4-27-50,  p.  2. 


PORTRAITS  OF  EMERSON  AND 
GREELY, 

"A  Gothamite,"  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Christian  Advo- 
cate, thus  hits  off  these 
two  men: 

The  oddities  of  Emerson 
and  those  of  Greely—though 
in  both  cases  assumed  and 
cultivated  as  the  means  of 
making  a  mark  and  acquiring 
notoriety  fsic] — are  quite 
different  in  character. 
Both  are  kind,  affable,  and 
winning;  but  the  former 
wears  the  studied  polish  of 
refined  manners;  the  latter, 
the  equally  studied  awkward- 
ness of  the  clown.   Both  are 
well  stored  with  classic 
lore;  but  the  former  deals 
out  his  classic  gems  with  a 
practiced  hand,  exhibiting 
their  polish  and  brilliancy 
with  some  degree  of  careful- 
ness, the  other  turns  them  up 
and  scatters  them  around  with 
the  indifference  of  swine 
rooting  up  jewels  in  the  sand. 
Both  are  peculiar  in  dress; 
one  punctilious  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  fashionable  taste, 
the  other  careful  of  those 
enduring  corduroys  and  the 
white  overcoat  that  for  many 
years  has  enveloped  his  lean 
and  lank  frame.   Both  have 
their  object  — their  hobby; 
that  of  the  former  is  tran- 
scendental, ethereal,  incog- 
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nizable,  unimaginable:  the 
latter,  we  should  have  said, 
has  his  hobbies,  for  he  has 
a  peculiar  faculty  of  mount- 
ing every  one  that  chances 
to  trot  up.   It  would  be 
difficult  to  catalogue  all 
the  nags  whose  speed  and 
wind  he  has  tested.   Pour- 
ierism  is  his  old  war  horse; 
then  follow  phrenology  and 
pateology,  hydropathy  and 
homeopathy,  together  with 
all  kinds  of  reform  in  sci- 
ence, in  manners  and  in  mor- 
als; and  last  of  all  comes 
in  the  mysterious  noises  in 
Western  New  York!   Yet  in 
his  own  mind,  this  conglom- 
eration is  all  fused  into 
one  mass,  under  the  gener- 
al name  of  progress. 

The  Calendar  (Anglican) 
Hartford,  6-8-50. 


For  Th«  Trltun.. 
TO  TLLE  MEMOB.Y  OK  MAHQAJIET  FULLER. 


nr  e.  ii.wi  imith. 

We  hailed  thee,  Margaret,  from  tho  »ea— 

We  hailed  tbco  o'or  the  wave, 
And  littlo  thought  in  greeting  thee, 

Thy  homo  would  be  a  grave. 

Wo  bleat  thee  in  thy  laurel  crown, 

And  in  the  myrtlo'a  ahoon— 
Rejoiced  thy  noble  worth  to  own, 

Still  joy,  oar  teari  between. 

Wo  hoped  that  many  a  happy  year 

Would  bleu  thy  coming  feet;  # 

And  thy  bright  famo  grow  brighter  here,  ■«# 

By  Fatherland  njade  iwoet. 

•Gone,  gonol  with  all  thy  gloriooj  thought—  ^ 
Oono  with  thy  waking  life —  * 

With  th'  green  chaplet  Fame  had  wrought—  © 
The  joy  of  Mother,  Wife.  ( 

Oh  I  who  ahall  dare  thy  Harp  to  take,  e\} 

And  poor  upon  tbe  air  I 

The  clear,  calm  muni :,  tbat  ihould  wake 

Tlio  heart  to  love  an«l  prayer  I  •. 

The  lip,  all  eloquent,  ia  *  tilled 

And  ailcnt  with  iti  truit — 
Tho  heart,  with  Wumiiu'i  greatnen  filled, 

Muat  crumble  to  the  duat : 


CO- 
OT 


But  from  thy  great  heart  we  will  taka 

Now  courage  for  the  atrifa — 
From  petty  ilia  our  bondage  break, 

And  labor  with  new  life. 

Walto  up  in  darhneia  though  it  be 

To  better  truth  and  ligh*t ; 
Patient  in  toil,  aa  we  aaw  thee, 

In  ae arching  for  the  light; 

And  reindicts  of  tho  acorn  it  bring*, 

For  'tii  in  Dp tort  laud 
That  Angela  come  with  aheltering  wing* 

To  lead  ua  by  tho  band. 
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Gonragooua  one  I  thou,  art  not  lost, 
Though  aleeping  in  the  wave — 

Upon  it*  chainlet*  billow*  to*ted, 
For  theo  i*  litting  grave. 

BrttVyn,  L.  1.  Jul,  >],  18AO. 

FATAL  WRECK. 

rr*ndfnl    Lo»    of  l.tfr— £».   IHnrgnret   Fuller 
Drowned* 

PoWNlNC.'S,    Flap.  ISLAND,       ) 

Sunday  morning,  2lti  July,  1850  J 

Yen  will  have  *ccn  in  the  paper*  a  nrtice  of  the 
lor*  of  the  ahip  "  Elizabeth,"  from  Lephorn,  bound 
to  Now -York.  She  came  ashore  about  5  miles  east 
of  the  light-house  nt  -l  A.  M.  Friday.  About  6 
o'clock,  tbe  first  mate,  acting  captain,  (the  captain 
having  died  at  Gibraltar)  and  most  of  the  crew 
cinio  oslioreon  piece t  of  the  wreck,  and  all  landed 
lately.  About  7  o'clock  Mr.  Horace  Sumner,  a 
gentleman  from  Boston,  joraped  overboard  and  at- 
tempted to  swim  ashore,  but  (oon  disappeared — 
supposed  to  have  been  injured  by  floating  piece*  of 
tho  wreck. 

We  lirst  heard  of  the  wreck  at  10  o'clock,  when. 
With  secern!  gentlemen  boarder*  and  Mr.  Downing, 
I  started  and  reached  the  shore  oppoiite  tbe 
wreck  about  11  o'clock.  Soon  after  our  arrival  a 
sailor  came  aafely  ashore  on  a  raft — the  wreck 
being  about  400  yards  from  shore,  the  wind  blow- 
ing a  gale  and  surf  very  high.  Between  12  and  1 
o'clock  the  life  boat  and  gun  arrived,  bat  the  »hip 
was  too  far  off  to  throw  a  »hot  over  her,  and  tbe 
rorf  too  high  and  the  wind  too  strong  to  allow 
tho  life-boat  any  chance  of  reaching  the  wreck. 
There  still  remained  on  board  tbe  vos«el  the 
Marquis  and  Marchionos*  D'Ossoli  and  child 
about  two  years  old  ;  Celesta  Pardena,  a  lady  of 
Some,  recently  a  resident  of  New-York  ;  and  Ave 
©f  the  crew.  We  could  see  some  of  the  crew  on  ' 
the  deck  ;  the  other*  were  on  the  forecastle.  The 
tide  wo*  ritirp,  and  we  could  render  them  no  as- 
sistance. We  were  in  hope*  the  ship  would  hold 
■together  till  low  water,  when  there  might  be  a 
chance  of  boarding  her ;  but  at  abont  0J  o'clock  the 
gtle  and  the  breakers  both  increased,  and  the  ship 
began  to  break  up,  and  in  15  minutes  not  a  vestige 
of  her  remained.  Several  of  the  persons  were  seen 
struggling  in  the  water  among  the  piece*  of  the 
wreck,  and  two  of  tbe  »ailor*  were  dragged  on 
shore  alive.  Another  sailor  and  tbe  child  toon 
came  sshcre,  but  both  dead.  Mr.  Le  Roy  and  my- 
self picked  up  the  child  and  were  carrying' it  np  on 
the  beach,  wben  we  met  one  of  the  tailors,  who 
took  it  from  us  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  placed 
it  behind  some  of  the  cargo,  took  off  his  neck-cloth 
nnd  covered  him  np.  The  child  was  taken  to  a 
lavLne  about  a  mile  from  the  wreck  and  buried 
yetlcrOiy.  About  an  hour  after,  tbe  body  of 
Celesta  Ptcdena  wa»  picked  up  half  a  mile  east  of 
the  wreck,  but  life  was  entirely  extinct. 

I  gather  from  seme  of  the  crew  that  when  the 
WTcck  broke  up  there  remained  on  the  forecattle 
five  of  the  crew,  Marquis  D'Ossoli,  Celesta  Par- 
dena, and  the  child — the  Marchioness  D'Ossoli  hav- 
ing been  previously  drowned  in  the  foi«onttl<». 

I  left  the  scene  of  disaster  about  4  P.M.  Friday, 
and  returned  there  yesterday  morning  at  8  o'clock- 
No  more  bodies  had  been  found,  and  none  came 
sjhore  during  the  day.  I  got  a  man  to  make  a 
couple  of  rough  cofEns,  and  finding  that  the  Coroner 
did  not  come,  we  buried  the  sailor  and  Celesta 
Pardena  among  the  sand-Lills,  near  where  their 
bodies  came  atbore,  and  have  so  marked  them  that 
they  can  be  entity  distinguished  should  their  friends 
— isb  to  remove  them  at  a  future  day. 

Celesta  Fare!  ana  was  avery  handsome  youngwo- 
man,  aboat  22  years  old.  I  send  herewith  a  package 
containing  a  number  ofletteri,  *c.  belonging  to  the 
Marchioness  D'Ossoli,  which  I  took  from  her  desk, 
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which  cine  ashore  in  a  box  on  Friday — the  desk 
-wa«  broken  to  pieces  and  the  bag  opaned  in  my 
presence — and  I  took  possession  of  all  that  was  In 
it,  and  on  my  return  to  the  hotel,  had  them  dried 
in  the  oven.  I  believe  that  the  Editors  of  The  Tri- 
irune  aro  friends  of  the  Marchionoii  D'Ossoli,  and  I 
enclose  a  few  linei  to  them  which  you  can  road,  and 
'hen  fend  to  them  at  once. 

Should  any  of  the  friends  of  the  Marquis  and 
Uarcbicness  D  Ossoli,  or  Mr.  Sumner,  call  on  you, 
you  can  asinre  them  that  all  proper  respect  will 
be  paid  to  their  bodies  when  found  ;  and  should 
6Dy  of  them  wish  to  give  any  directions  respecting 
them,  let  them  write  to  Mr.  Downing,  whose  address 
1  annex,  and  to  whose  care  you  will  address  any 
letters  for  me.  I  have  written  this  in  haste,  as  you 
will  perceive,  and  have  only  time  to  say  we  are 
all  well. 

From  the  Wreck  on  Fire  Island. 

DoWKIKO'l   KlKB'IlLAMD.  ) 

Monday,  1  r\M.  July  ¥2,  1830.     J 
To  Ou  Editor  o/Tho  Tribune  ; 

None  of  the  bodies  of  those  lost  In  the  Elizabeth 
came  ashore  yesterday.  This  morning  the  body  of 
Henry  Wetlervelt,  one  of  the  seamen,  was  found 
near  the  light  house,  and  decently  intoned. 


Appearance  of  the  Wreck— Aeeonnt  of  the 
Catastrophe—  The  Dend— The  Beach  Pi- 
rated—The Picture*  nod  Stntue,  dec. 

Special  Correipondenceof  Trie  Tribune. 

FtRR  Island,  Tuesday,  July  JS. 
"To  the  Edtlore  of    he  Tribune  .■ 

I  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Smith  Oake*.  about 
one  mile  from  the  spot  where  the  Elizabeth  was 
■wrecked,  at  three  o'clock  this  morning.  The  boat 
in  which  I  let  out  last  right  from  Babylon,  to  croi* 
the  bay,  was  seven  hoars  making  the  passage.  On 
landing  among  the  sandhills,  Mr.  Oakes  admitted 
■tao  into  his  house,  and  gave  me  a  plaee  of  rest  for 
the  remaining  two  or  three  boars  ot  the  night 

This  morning  I  visited  the  wreck,  traversed  the 
beach  for  some  extent  on  both  sides,  and  collected 
all  the  particulars  that  are  now  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained, relative  to  the  closing  scenes  of  this  terri- 
ble disaster.  The  sand  is  strewn  for  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles  with  fragment*  of  planks, 
spars,  boxes,  and  the  merchandise  with  whioh  the 
vc  nt  1  was  laden.  With  the  exception  of  a  piece  of 
ber  broadside,  which  floated  to  the  shore  intaot,  all 
tbe  timbers  have  been  so  chopped  and  broken  Wy 
the  sea,  that  scarcely  a  stick  of  ten  feet  in  length 
can  be  found.  In  front  of  the  wreck  these  frig 
Bants  are  piled  up  along  high-water  mark  to  the 
blgbt  of  several  feet,  while  further  la  among  the 
sand-hills  are  scattered  casks  of  almonds  stove  la 
and  their  contents  mixed  with  the  sand,  sacks  of 
Juniper  berries,  oil  flasks,  Ac.  About  half  the  hull 
remains  under  water,  not  more  than  fifty  yards 
from  the  shore.  The  spars  and  rigging  belonging 
to  ibe  forematt,  with  part  of  tbe  mast  itself,  are 
still  attached  to  the  ruins,  surging  over  them  at 
every  swell.  Mr.  Jonathan  Smith,  the  Agent  of 
tbe  Underwriters,  intended  to  have  had  the  surf, 
boat  launched  this  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  out. 
ting  away  the  rigging  and  ascertaining  how  the 
wreck  lies  -,  but  the  sea  is  still  too  high. 

From  what  1  can  learn,  the  loss  of  the  Elizabeth 
is  maibly  to  be  attributed  to  the  inexperience  of 
the  Malo,  Mr.  H.  P.  Bangs,  who  acted  as  Captain 
after  leaving  Qibraltar.  By  bis  own  statement,  be 
sopposed  be  was  somewhere  between  Cape  May 
and  Barnegat,  on  Thursday  evening.  The  raise] 
was  conjequ.cntly  running  northward  and  struck 
head  on.  At  the  second  thump,  a  hole  was  broken 
in  ber  side,  the  seas  poured  through  and  over  her* 
and  she  began  going  to  pieces.  This  happened  at 
10  minutes  before  4  o'clock.  The  passengers  were 
roused  from  their  sleep  by  tbe  shock,  and  harried 
out  of  tbe  cabin  in  their  night  clothes,  to  take 
refuge  on  the  forecastle,  which  wu  the  least  ex- 
posed part  of  tbe  vessel.    They  succeeded  with 
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great  difficulty  ,  Mrs.  Hasty,  the  widow  of  the 
lato  Captain,  fell  into  a  hatchway,  from  whioh  she 
was  dragged  by  a  sailor  who  seized  ber  by  the 
hair. 

The  swells  increased  continually,  and  the  danger 
of  the  vessel  giving  way  induced  several  of  the 
sailors  to  commit  themselves  to  the  waves.  Pre- 
vious to  this  they  divested  themselves  of  their 
clothes,  which  they  tied  to  pieces  of  plank  and  sent 
ashore.  These  were  immediately  seized  upon  by 
the  beach  pirates,  and  never  afterward  recovered. 
The  carpenter  cut  loose  some  planks  and  spars,  and 
upon  one  of  these  Mad.  Ossoli  was  advised  to  trust 
herself,  the  Captain  promising  to  go  in  advance, 
with  her  boy.  She  refused,  saying  that  she  had  no 
wish  to  live  without  tbe  child,  and  would  not,  at 
that  hour,  give  tbe  care  of  it  to  another.  Mrs 
Hasty  then  took  bold  of  a  plank,  in  company  with 
tbe  second  mate,  Mr.  Davis,  through  whose  assist- 
ance she  landed  safely,  though  terribly  bruised  by 
tbe  floating  timber.  The  Captain  clung  to  a  hatch, 
and  was  washed  ashore  insensible,  where  he  was 
resusoitated  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Oakes  and  sever- 
al others,  who  were  by  this  time  collected  on  the 
beach.  Must  of  the  men  were  entirely  destitute  of 
clothing,  and  some,  who  wore  exhausted  and  ready 
to  let  go  their  hold,  were  saved  by  the  islanders, 
w  ho  went  into  the  surf  with  lines  about  their  waists, 
and  caught  them. 

The  young  Italian  girl,  Celesta  Padena,  who  was 
bound  for  New- York,  where  she  had  already  lived 
in  the  family  of  Henry  Peters  Gray,  the  artist,  was 
at  first  greatly  alarmed,  and  tittered  tbe  most 
piercing  screams.  By  the  exertion*  of  the  Ossolis 
she  was  quieted,  and  apparently  resigned  to  her 
fate.  The  passenger*  reconoiled  themselves  to  the 
idea  of  death.  At  the  proposal  of  the  Marquis  Os- 
soli some  time  was  spent  in  prayer,  after  which  all 
sat  down  calmly  to  await  the  parting  of  the  ves' 
■el.  The  Marchioness  Ossoli  was  entreated  by 
the  sailor*  to  leave  the  vessel,  or  at  least  to  trust 
her  child  to  them,  but  she  steadily  refused. 

Early  in  the  morning  some  men  bad  been  tent 
to  the  Lighthouse  for  the  life-boat  which  is  kept 
there.  Although  this  is  but  two  miles  distant,  the 
boat  did  not  arrive  till  about  one  o'clock,  by  which 
time  the  gale  had  so  increased  and  tbe  swells 
were  io  high  and  terrific  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  any  use  of  it.  A  mortar  was  also  brought 
for  tbe  purpose  of  firing  a  line  over  the  vessel,  to 
stretch  a  hawser  between  it  and  the  shore.  Tbe 
mortar  was  stationed  on  the-  lee  of  a  hillock,  about 
ISO  yards  from  the  wre:k,  that  the  powder  might 
be  kept  dry.  It  was  fired  five  times,  but  failed  to 
carry  a  line  more  than  half  the  necessary  distance. 
Just  before  the  foremast  sank  the  remaining 
sailor*  determined  to  lcavo. 

The  steward,  to  whom  thechlld  had  always  been 
a  great  favorite,  took  it,  almost  by  main  force,  and 
plunged  with  it  into  the  sea;  neither  reached  the 
shore  alive.  The  Marquis  Ossoli  was  so  in  after- 
wards washed  away,  but  his  wife  remained  in  ig- 
norance of  his  fate.  The  cook,  who  wu  the  last 
perion  that  reached  the  shore  alive,  said  that  the 
last  word*  he  beard  her  (peak,  were:  "  I  «ee  no- 
thing but  death  before  me — I  «h*U  never  reach  the 
■bore."  It  wa*  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in 
tbe  afternoon,  and  after  lingering  for  about  ten 
.hours,  exposed  to  the  mountainous  surf  that  swept 
over  the  vessel,  with  the  contemplation  of  death 
constantly  forced  upon  her  mind,  she  was  finally 
overwhelmed  a*  tbe  foremast  fell.  It  1*  supposed 
that  her  body  and  that  of  her  husband  are  (till 
buried  under  the  ruin*  of  the  vessel.  Mr.  Henry 
Sumner,  who  Jumped  overboard  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, wa*  never  seen  afterwards. 
The  dead  bodies  that  were  washed  on  shore 
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were  terribly  bruised  and  mangled.  That  of  the 
young  Italian  girl  was  inclosed  in  a  rough  box  and 
buried  in  the  sand,  together  with  tho*e  of  the  »ail- 
or«.  Mr*.  Hasty  had  by  this  time  found  a  place  of 
shelter  at  Mrs.  Oakes's  house,  and  at  her  request 
the  body  or  the  boy,  Eugene  Angelo  D'Ossoli,  wa* 
carried  thither  and  kept  for  a  day  previous  to  inter- 
ment. Tbe  sailors  who  had  all  formed  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  him  during  the  voyage,  wept  like 
children  when  they  saw  him.  There  was  some 
difficulty  in  finding  a  coffin,  when  the  time  of  burial 
came,  whereupon  they  took  one  of  their  ebests, 
knocked  out  the  tills,  laid  the  body  carefully  insido 
locked  and  nailed  down  the  lid.  He  was  buried  in 
a  little  nook  between  two  of  the  sand-hills,  some 
distance  from  the  sea. 

The  same  afternoon  a  trunk  belonging  to  the 
Marchioness  Ossoli  came  to  shore,  and  was  fortu- 
nately secured  before  the  pirates  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  purloining  it.  Mrs.  Oakes  informs  me  that 
it  contained  several  large  packages  of  manuscript], 
which  she  dried  carefully  by  the  fire.  I  have 
therefore  a  strong  hope  tbat  the  work  on  Italy  will 
be  entirely  reoovered.  In  a  pile  of  soaked  pipan 
near  tbe  door,  I  found  flies  of  the  Democrat*  Pa- 
c-ifque  and  11  Nazionale  of  Florence,  a*  well  a* 
several  of  Mazzini's  pamphlets,  which  I  have  pre- 
served. 

An  attempt  will  probably  be  made  to  morrow  to 
reach  the  wreck  with  the  surf-boat.  Judging  from 
its  position  and  the  known  depth  of  the  water,  I 
should  think  the  recovery,  not  only  of  the  bodies, 
if  they  are  still  remaining  there,  but  alio  of  Powers's 
sUtuc  and  tbe  block*  of  rough  Carrara,  quite  prac- 
ticable, if  there  should  be  a  sufficiency  of  still 
weather.  There  are  about  150  tuns  of  marble  un- 
der the  ruins.  The  paintings,  belonging  to  Mr.  As- 
.pinwal),  which  were  washed  ashore  in  boxes  and 
might  have  been  saved  had  anyone  been  on  tbe 
spot  to  care  for  them,  are  for  the  most  part  utterly 
destroyed.  Those  which  were  least  Injured  by 
tbo  sea  water  were  cat  from  the  frames  and  oar- 
ried  of)  by  the  pirates;  tbe  frames  were  bro- 
ken in  pieces,  and  scattored  along  the  beach. — 
This  morning  I  found  several  shreds  of  canvas  evi- 
dently more  than  a  century  old,  half  buried  in  the 
sand.  All  the  silk,  leghorn  braid,  hats,  wool,  oil, 
almonds  and  other  articles  contained  in  her,  wore 
carried  off"  as  soon  as  they  came  to  land.  Oa  San- 
day  there  were  nearly  a  thousand  persons  here, 
from  all  parts  of  the  coast  between  Rockaway  and 
Montruk,  and  more  than  half  of  them  wero  en- 
gaged in  secreting  and  carrying  off  everything 
that  seemed  to  be  of  value. 

The  two  bodie*  found  yesterday  were  those  of 
sailors.    All  have  now  come   to   land  but  those  of 
the  Ossolis  and  Henry  Sumner.      If  cot  found  la 
the  wreck,   they  will  be  cast  ashore  to  tbe  west- 
ward of  this,  as  the    current  has  act  in  that  direc- 
tion (inco  the  gale.  Yours,  4c.  b.  t. 
» 
Tbe  Wreck  of  tbe  Elizabeth. 
From  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Hasty,  widow  of 
tbe  Captain  of  the  ill-fated  Elizabeth,  we  gather 
the   following  particulars  of  her  voyage  and  it* 
melancholy  termination  : 

We  have  already  stated  that  Capt.  Hasty  was 
prostrated,  eight  day*  after  leaving  Leghorn,  by  a 
disease  which  was  regarded  and  treated  as  fever, 
but  which  ultimately  exhibited  itself  as  Small  Pox 
of  the  most  malignant  type.  He  died  of  it  just  as 
the  vessel  reached  Gibraltar,  and  his  remains  were 
committed  to  the  deep.  After  a  short  detention 
in  quarantine,  the  Elizabeth  resumed  her  voyage 
on  the  8th  ult.  and  was  long  baffled  by  adverse 
winds.  Two  days  from  Gibraltar,  the  terrible  dis- 
ease which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  Captain,  at- 
tacked the  child  of  the   Ossolis,  a  beautiful  boy  of 
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two  years,  and  for  many  days  bia  rocovery  was 
regarded  ai  bopeleu .  Hia  eyes  were  complataty 
closed  for  (We  days,  his  bead  deprived  of  all  shape, 
and  his  whole  person  covered  with  pastales ;  yet, 
through  the  devoted  attention  of  bis  parents  tad 
their  friends,  be  survived,  and  at  length  gradually 
recovered.  Only  a  few  scars  and  red  spots  re- 
mained on  bis  face  and  body,  and  these  were  dis- 
appearing, to  the  great  Joy  of  bis  mother,  who  felt 
solicitous  that  hia  rare  beauty  should  not  be 
marred  at  his  first  meeting  with  those  she  loved, 
and  especially  her  mother. 

At  length,  after  a  month  of  slow  progress,  the 
wind  shifted,  and  blew  strongly  from  the  south- 
west for  several  days,  sweeping  them  rapidly  on 
their  course,  until,  on  Thursday  evening  last,  tbey 
knew  that  they  were  near  the  end  of  thoir  voyage. 
Their  trunks  were  brought  up  and  repacked,  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  speedy  arrival  In  port.  Meantime, 
the  breeze  gradually  swelled  to  a  gale,  which  be- 
came  deoided  about  9  o'clock  on  that  evening. — 
But  their  ship  was  now  and  strong,  and  all  retired 
to  rest  as  usual.  Tbey  were  running  west,  and 
supposed  themselves  about  sixty  miles  farther 
south  than  tbey  actually  were.  By  their  reokon 
ing,  tbey  would  be  just  off  the  harbor  of  New- York 
next  morning.  About  2}  o'clock,  Mr  Bangs,  the 
mate  in  command,  took  soundings,  and  reported 
twenty-one  fathoms.  He  said  that  depth  insured 
their  safety  till  daylight,  and  turned  in  again.  (Of 
course,  all  was  thick  around  the  vessel,  and  the 
storm  bowling  fiercely.)  One  boor  afterward,  the 
ship  struck  with  great  violence,  and  in  a  moment 
was  fast  aground  I  She  wa*  a  stout  brig  of  53 1 
tuns,  five  years  old,  heavily  laden  with  marble,  Jcc- 
aid  drawing  seventeen  feet  water.  Had  she  been 
light,  she  might  have  floated  over  the  bar  into 
twenty  feet  water,  and  all  on  board  could  have  been 
saved.  She  struck  rather  sidewiae  than  bows  on- 
canted  on  her  side  and  stuck  fast,  the  mad  waves 
making  a  clear  sweep  over  her,  pouring  down  into 
the  cabin  through  the  skylight,  which  was  de- 
stroyed. One  aide  of  the  cabin  was  immediately 
and  permanently  under  water,  the  other  frequently 
drenched.  The  passengers,  who  were  all  up  in  a 
moment,  cboae  the  most  sheltered  positions,  and 
there  remained,  calm,  earnest  and  resigned  to  any 
fate,  for  a  long  three  hours.  No  land  was  yet  visi. 
ble,  they  knew  not  where  they  were,  but  tbey 
knew  that  their  chance  of  surviving  was  small  in. 
deed.  When  the  coast  was  first  visible  through 
the  driving  storm  in  the  grey  light  of  morning,  the 
sand-hills  were  mistaken  for  rock,  which  made  the 
prospect  atill  more  dismal.  The  youog  Ossoli  cried 
a  little  with  discomfort  and  fright,  but  was  soon 
husbed  to  sleep.  Our  friend  Margaret  bad  two 
life-preservers,  but  one  of  them  proved  unfit  for  use. 
All  the  boats  had  been  smashed  in  pieces  or  torn 
away  soon  after' the  vessel  struck,  and  while  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  launch  them  in  thd 
dark  if  it  bad  been  possible  to  launch  them  at  all. 
with  the  waves  charging  over  the  wreck  every 
moment.  A  sailor,  soon  after  light,  took  Margaret's 
serviceable  life-preserver  and  swam  ashore  with  it 
in  quest  of  aid  for  those  left  on  board,  and  arrived 
safe,  but  of  course  could  not  return  his  maans  of 
deliverance. 

By  7  A.  M.  it  became  evident  that  the  cabin  must 
soon  go  to  pieces,  and  Indeed  it  was  scarcely  ten 
antable  then.  The  crew  were  collested  in  the 
forecastle,  which  was  stronger  and  less  exposed, 
the  vessel  having  settled  by  the  stern,  and  the 
sailors  bad  been  repeatedly  ordered  to  go  aft  and 
help  tbe  passengers  forward,  but  the  peril  was  so 
great  that  none  obeyed.  At  length  the  second 
mate,  Davis,  went  himself,  and  accompanied  the 
Italian  girl,  Celesta  Pardena,  safely  to  the  forecas- 
tle, though  with  great  difficulty.    Margaret  Ossoli 
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went  next,  and  bad  a  narrow  escapo  from  being 
washed  away,  but  got  over.  Her  child  was  placed 
in  a  bag  tied  around  a  sailor's  neck,  and  thus  car- 
ried safely.  Ossoli  and  the  rest  followed,  each  con- 
voyed by  tbe  mate  or  one  of  the  sailors. 

All  being  collected  in  tbe  forecastle,  It  was  evi- 
dent that  their  position  was  still  most  perilous,  and 
that  tbe  ship  could  not  much  longer  hold  together. 
The  women  were  urged  to  try  first  the  experiment 
of  taking  each  a  plank  and  committing  them- 
selves to  tbe  waves.  Margaret  refused  thus  to  bo 
separated  from  hor  husband  and  child.  She  had 
from  tbe  first  expressed  a  willingness  to  live  or  die 
with  them,  but  not  to  live  without  them.  Mrs. 
Hasty  was  tbe  first  to  try  tbe  plank,  and,  though 
the  struggle  wa*  for  soma  time  a  doubtful  one,  did 
finally  reach  the  ahore,  utterly  exhausted.  There 
was  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  westward,  so 
that,  though  the  wreck  lay  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  tbe  shore,  she  landed  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
distant.  No  other  woman,  and  no  panenger,  sur- 
vives, though  several  of  the  crew  came  ashore 
after  abe  did  in  a  similar  manner.  The  lust  who 
came  reports  that  the  child  had  been  washed  away 
from  the  man  who  held  it  before  the  ship  broke 
up,  that  Ossoli  had  in  like  manner  been  waahad 
from  tbe  fore-mast,  to  which  he  was  dinging;  but, 
in  the  horror  of  tbe  moment,  Margaret  never 
learned  tbat  those  sb«  so  olung  to  bad  preceded 
her  to  the  Spirit  Land.  Those  who  rcmalued  of 
the  crew  had  just  persuaded  her  to  trust  herrolf  to 
a  plank,  in  tbe  belief  that  Ossoli  and  their  child 
bad  already  started  for  the  shore,  when,  Just  as  sbo 
was  stepping  down,  a  great  wave  broke  over  the 
vessel  and  swept  her  into  the  boiling  deop.  Sho 
never  rote  again.  The  ship  broke  up  soou  afcer 
(about  10  A.M.  Mrs.  Hasty  says,  inatuad  of  the 
Itter  hour  previously  reported),  but  both  mates  and 
most  of  the  crew  got  ashore  on  one  fragmeht  or  an- 
other. It  was  supposed  that  those  of  them  who 
were  drowned  were  hit  by  floating  spars  or  plunks 
and  thus  stunned  or  disabled  so  as  to  prccluJo  all 
chance  of  their  rescue. 

—We  do  not  know  at  the  time  of  this  writincr 
whether  tbe  manuscript  of  our  friend's  work  on 
Italy  and  her  late  struggles  has  been  saved.  We 
fear  it  ha*  not  been.  One  of  her  trunks  is  known 
to  have  been  saved,  but,  though  it  contained  a  good 

many  papers,  Mrs.  Hasty  believes  that  this  was 
not  among  tbem.  Tbe  author  bad  thrown  her 
whole  soul  into  this  work,  had  enjoyed  tbe  fullest 
opportunities  for  observation,  was  herself  a  par- 
taker in  tbo  gallant  though  unsuccessful  straggle 
which  has  redeemed  tho  name  of  Homo  from  tbe 
long  rust  of  sloth,  servility  and  cowardice,  was  the 
intimate  friend  and  cornpittriot  of  the  Republican 
leaders,  and  better  fitted  than  any  one  else  to  re- 
lute  the  calumniea  and  falsehoods  with  which  their 
names  have  been  blackened  by  the  champions  of 
aristocratic  '  Order '  throughout  the  oivilixed  world. 
We  cannot  forego  the  hope  that  her  work  on  Italy 
baa  been  saved  or  will  yet  be  recovered.  We  feel 
confident  that  her  body  and  that  of  her  husband 
will  be  recovered,  though  neither  bad  been  uj>  to 
1  o'otoek  of  Monday. 

m 

Tbe  Crew/  and  Faaaencera  of  the  Elizabeth. 

Tbe  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  persona 
lost  by  tbe  wreck  of  the  ship  Elisabeth  : 
Olovanol,  Marqult  D'OnoU. 
8  Margaret  Puller  D'OnolL 
Tbelr  child,  Eugene  Angelo  D'OaaoU. 
Celeila  Pardena,  of  Rome. 
Horace  8uau>er,  o'  Boston. 
.George  Basfbrd,  seam  to,  (Swede). 
Henry  Weatervell,  do  do. 

Georje  Bales,  steward. 
The  following  were  saved : 
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Mrs.  Hitiy,  widow  of  the  Captain;  Henry  P- 
Barga,  mailer;  Cuarlei  w.  Davit,  in  mat* ;  lohn 
Hrlairm  m,  2d  male  ;  Jim-i  McNulry,  A  Pol  lander, 
John    MePhenoa,    Hani    Laumn,     P-inr  John,  .o,    John 

ThuUipioD,    ADU-ln    Ander.on.    Peter  Hinioo,    K-'be'l   vVlt- 

Pama.  teamen  ,   Joiej.h  McGUl,  cook;  Usury  Goodman, 
ataman. 

The  Wreck  of  tbe  Elizabeth. 

Up  to  a  late  hour  last  eveni'g,  no  further  news 
reached  us  concerning  tbe  wreck  of  the  ill-fatei 
ship  Elizabeth.  Charles  Sumnkr,  Esq.,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Marcus  Spring  of  this  city,  who  left  for 
Fire  Island  on  Tuesday,  returned  yesterday  morn- 
ing. No  more  of  the  bodies  bad  been  found,  and 
tho  surf  boat  bad  not  succeeded  In  reaobing  the 
wreck.  Tbe  agent  appointed  by  the  City  of 
Charleston  to  receive  and  forward  the  statue  of 
Calhoun,  was  on  the  spot.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  the  statue  may  be  safely  brought  to  land, 
should  the  sea  continue  as  tranquil  as  at  present. 

Mrs.  Fuller,  the  mother  of  Margaret  Fuller  Os- 
soli, with  two  of  her  sons,  reached  the  city  yester- 
day morning,  intending  to  remain  here  until  the 
body  of  tho  former  ia  found,  or  her  efleots  are  re- 
covered. Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Henry  D.  Tho- 
reau,  o(  Concord,  Mass ,  left  yesterday  for  Fire 
Island. 

Mrs.  Hasty,  the  late  Captain  Bangs,  and  tbe  sea- 
men of  tho  Elizabeth,  are  all  staying  in  this  city 
for  tbe  present. 

I><-nih  of  ITInrgnrcl    Fuller. 

A  great  bouI  has  passed  from  this  mortal 
stage  of  being  in  the  death  of  Sarah.  Mar- 
caket  Fuller,  (*)  by  marriage  Marchioness 
of  Or  soli,  who,. with  hor  husband  and  child, 
Mr.  Henry  Sumner  of  Boston,  and  others, 
was  drowned  in  the  wreck  of  the  brig  Eliza- 
beth from  Leghorn  for  this  port,  on  the  south 
6hore  of  Long  Island,  near  Fire  Island,  on 
Friday  afternoon  last.  No  passenger  sur- 
vives to  toll  the  story  of  that  night  of  hor- 
rors, whose  fury  appalled  many  of  our  snug- 
ly sheltered  citizens  reposing  securely  in 
their  beds.  We  can  adequately  realize  what 
it  must  have  been  to  voyagers  approaching 
our  coast  from  the  Old  World,  on  vessels 
helplessly  exposed  to  the  rage  of  that  wild 
south-western  gale,  and  seeing  in  the  long 
and  anxiously  expected  land  of  their  youth 
and  their  lovo  only  an  aggravation  of  thoir 
perils,  a  death-blow  to  their  hopes,  an  assur- 
ance of  their  temporal  doom  I 

Margaret  Fuller  was  the  daughter  of  Hon. 
Timothy  Fuller,  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  but 
nearly  all  his  life  a  resident  of  Cambridge, 
and  a  Representative  of  the  Middlesex  Dis- 
trict in  Congress  from  1817  to  1825.  Mr. 
Fuller,  upon  his  retirement  from  Con- 
grrps,  purchased  a  farm  at  some  distance 
from  Boston,  and  abandonod  Law  for  Agri- 
culture, soon  after  which  he  died.  Hid 
widow  and  six  children  still  survive. 

Margaret,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  the  first- 
born, and  from  a  very  early  age  evinced  the 
possession  of  remarkable  intellectual  pow- 
ers. Her  father  regarded  her  with  a  proud 
admira'ion,  and  was  from  childhood  her 
chief  instructor,  guide,  companion  and 
friend.  Ho  committed  the  too  common  er- 
ror of  stimulating  her  intellect  to  an  assidu- 
ity and  persistency  of  effort  which  severely 
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taxed  and  ultimately  injured  her  physical 
powers.  At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  ao- 
customed  to  require  ©f  her  the  composition 
of  a  number  of  Latin  verses  per  day,  while 
her  studies  in  Philosophy,  History,  General 
Science  and  current  Literature  were  in  after 
years  extensive  and  profound.  After  her 
father's  death,  she  applied  herself  to  teach- 
ing as  a  vocation,  first  in  Boston,  then  in 
Providence,  and  afterward  in  Boston  again, 
where  her  '  Conversations '  were  for  several 
seasons  attended  by  classes  of  women,  some 
of  them  married,  and  including  many  from 
the  best  families  of  the  '  American  Athens.' 
In  the  Autumn  of  1844,  she  acoepted  an 
invitation  to  take  part  in  the  conduct  of  The 
Tribune,  with  especial  reference  to  the  de- 
partment of  Reviews  and  Criticism  on  cur- 
rent Literature,  Art,  Music,  &c.  a  position 
which  sho  filled  fwr  nearly  two  years — how 
eminently  our  readers  well  know.  Her  re- 
views of  Longftllow's  Poems,  Wesley's  Me- 
moir?, Poe's  Poems,  Bailey's  '  Festus,' 
Douglas's  Life,  &c.  must  yet  be  remembered 
by  many.  She  had  previously  found  . '  fit 
audience,  though  few,'  for  a  series  of  re- 
markable papers  on  '  The  Great  Musicians,' 
'Lord  llerbeit  of  Chcrbury,'  '  Woman,'  &c. 
&c.  in  '  The  Dial,'  a  quarterly  of  remarkable 
breadth  and  vigor,  of  which  she  was  at  first 
co-Editor  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  but 
which  was  afterward  edited  by  him  only, 
though  the  continued  a  contributor  to  its 
pages.  In  1843,  she  accompanied  some 
friends  on  a  tour  vif>  Niagara,  Detroit  and 
Mackinac  to  Chicago  and  across  the  Prairies 
of  Illinois,  and  her  resulting  volume  enti- 
tled '  Summer  on  the  Lakes,'  is  one  of  tho 
best  works  in  its  department  ever  issued 
from  tho  American  press.  It  was  too  good 
to  be  widely  and  instantly  popular.  Her 
'Woman  in  tho  Nineteenth  Century' — an 
extension  of  her  essay  in  'The  Dial' — was 
published  by  us  early  in  1845,  and  a  moder- 
ate edition  sold.  The  noxt  year  a  selection 
from  her  'Papers  on  Literature  and  Art' 
was  issued  by  Wiley  &  Putnam,  in  two  fair 
volumes  of  thoir    '  Library  of  Americjaa 

Books.'  We  believe  the  original  edition  was 
nearly  or  quite  exhausted,  bnt  &  second  has 
not  been  called  for,  while  books  no  wise 
oomparable  to  it  for  strength  or  worth  have 
run  through  half  a  dozen  editions.  These 
'  Papers '  embody  some  of  her  bost  contri- 
butions to  '  The  Dial/  •  The  Tribune,'  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  whioh  had  not  appeared 
in  either. 

In  the  Summer  of  1845,  Miss  Fuller  ac- 
componied  the  family  of  a  devoted  friend  to 
Europe,  visiting  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  passing  through  Italy  to  Rome,  where 
they  spent  the  ensuing  Winter.  She  ac- 
companied her  friends  next  Spring  to  the 
Njrth  of  Italy,  and  there  stopped,  spending 
most  of  the  Summer  at  Florence,  and  return- 
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ing  at  the  approaah  of  Winter  to  Rome, 
where  she  was  soon  after  married  to  Giovan- 
ni, Marquis  d'Ossoli,  who  had  made  her  ac- 
quaintance during  her  first  Winter  in  the 
Eternal  City.  They  have  since  resided  in 
the  Roman  States  until  the  last  Summer, 
after  the  surrender  of  Rome  to  the  French 
army  of  assassins  of  Liberty,  when  they 
deemed  it  expedient  to  migrato  to  Florence, 
both  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Re- 
publican movement  which  resulted  so  dis- 
astrously— nay,  of  which  tho  ultimate  re- 
sult is  yet  to  be  witnessed.  Thence  in  June 
they  departed  and  set  sail  at  Leghorn  for 
this  port,  in  the  Philadelphia  brig  Elizabeth, 
which  was  doomed  to  encounter  a  succession 
of  disasters.  They  had  not  been  many  days 
at  sea  when  the  enptain  was  prostrated  by  a 
disease  which  ultimately  exhibited  itself  as 
Confluent  Small  Pox  of  the  most  malignant 
type,  and  terminated  his  life  soon  after  they 
touched  at  Gibraltar,  after  a  sickness  of  in- 
tense agony  and  loathsome  horror.  The 
vessel  was  detained  some  days  in  quar- 
antine by  reason  of  this  affliction,  but  finally 
set  sail  again  on  the  8th  ult.  just  in  season 
t*  bring  her  on  our  coast  on  the  fearful 
night  between  Thursday  and  Friday  last, 
when  darkness,  rain,  and  a  terrific  gale  from 
the  south-west  (the  most  dangerous  quarter 
possible)  conspired  to  hurl  her  into  the  very 
jaws  of  destruction.  It  is  said,  but  we  know 
not  how  truly,  that  the  mate  in  command 
since  the  captain's  death,  mistook  the  Fire 
Island  light  for  that  on  the  Highlands  of 
Neversiuk,  and  bo  fatally  miscalculated  his 
course ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  any 
other  than  a  first-olass,  fully  manned  ship 
could  have  worked  off  that  coast  under  such 
a  gale  blowing  him  directly  toward  the  roar- 
ing breakers.  She  struck  during  the  night, 
and  before  the  next  evening  the  Elizabeth 
was  a  mass  of  drifting  sticks  and  planks, 
while  her  passengers  and  part  of  her  crew 
were  buried  in  the  boiling  surges.  Alas, 
that  our  gifted  friend,  and  those  nearest  to 
and  most  loved  by  her,  should  have  been 
among  them  I 

— We  trust  a  new,  compact  and  cheap 
edition  or  selection  of  Margaret  Fuller's 
writings  will  soen  bo  given  to  tho  publio, 
prefaced  by  a  Memoir.  It  were  a  shame  to 
us  if  one  so  radiantly  lofty  in  intellect,  so 
devoted  to  Human  Liberty  and  Well-being, 
so  ready  to  dare  and  to  endure  for  the  up- 
raising of  her  sex  and  her  race,  should  per- 
ikh  from  among  us  and  leave  no  memento 
less  imperfect  and  casual  than  those  we  now 
have.  We  trust  the  more  immediate  rela- 
tives of  our  departed  friend  will  lose  no 
time  in  selecting  the  fittest  person  to  pro- 
pare  a  Memoir  with  a  selection  from  her 
writings  for  the  press.  We  believe  if  suoh 
a  volume  were  issued,  as  large  and  capa- 
oious  as'could  well  be  afforded  for  a  dollar, 
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it  would  bo  very  widely  and  profitably  read ; 
and  then  if  a  sufficient  encouragement  were 
proffered  for  a  more  comprehensive  edition 
of  her  writings,  we  should  gladly  welcome 
this  also.  America  has  produced  ao  woman 
who  in  mental  endowments  and  aaquire- 
ments  has  surpassed  Margaret  Fuller,  and  it 
will  be  a  publio  misfortune  if  her  thoughts 
are  not  promptly  and  acceptably  embodied. 
If  they  are  kept  back  a  year  or  so,  on  the 
ueual  pretexts  of  collating  letters,  consult- 
ing intimate  friends,  &c.  the  public  will  lose 
seriously  by  the  delay. 

But  the  beet  idea  of  our  friend's  intelleot 
and  character  cajinot  be  obtained  from  her 
writings  alone.  Conversing  so  prwfoundly 
and  admirably  that  she  was  characterized 
as  '  the  best  talker  sijice  De  Stael,'  she  wrote 
laboriously,  slowly  :*nd  not  always  lucidly 
and  happily.  Her  great  thoughts  were  sel- 
dom irradiated  b  y  her  written  language — 
they  were  oftener  clouded  and  choked  by  it. 
We  have  fancied  that  her  early  and  life- 
long familiarity  with  other  languages  inter- 
fered with  and  marred  hor  felioity  in  the' 
uso  of  her  native  tonguo.  But,  howevor, 
caused,  tho  contrast  between  the  freedom 
and  eloqu-nci  ot  her  familiar  discourse  and 
the  paitiful  tdowness  and  occasional  awk- 
wardness of  her  composition  was  very  strik- 
ing.. Pans-age  s  of  rare  beauty  as  well  as  sig- 
nal eli-vaticn  of  sentiment  may  be  gleaned 
from  her  wo  rks,  but  as  a  whole  they  must 
commend  thvms-clves  mainly  by  their  vigor 
of  thought  and  by  habitual  fearlessness 
rather  t,hiu7.  freedom  of  utterance. 

—  One  of  the  Editors  of  The  Tribune 
went  dov.n  to  the  6cene  of  the  disaster  on 
Monday,  imd  his  report  will  be  fouud  in 
another  column. 


f3F  Horace  Sumnkr,  ooe  of  the  victims  of  the 
lamentable  wreck  of  the  Elizabeth,  vn  the  young- 
eat  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Charlea  P.  Sumner,  of  Boa- 
ton,  for  many  yeara  Sheriff  of  Suffolk  County,  and 
the  brother  of  George  Sumner,  Esq.  the  diitin. 
gnisbed  American  writer,  now  realdent  at  Pari*, 
and  of  Charka  Sumner,  Esq.  of  Boatoo,  who  ia 
well  known  for  hia  legal  and  literary  emlnoace 
throughout  tho  country.  He  waa  about  twenty- 
fouryeara  of  age,  and  had  been  abroad  for  nearly  a 
year,  traveling  in  the  South  of  Europe  for  the  bene- 
tit  of  bin  health.  The  past  winter  waa  aptent  by  him 
chiefly  in  Florence,  where  be  waa  on  terms  of 
familiar  intimacy  wtrltthe  Marquia  and  Marchioness 
dOsoli,  and  waa  induced  to  take  passage  in  the 
ssme  verael  with  them  for  his  return  to  hia  native 
land.  He  waa  a  young  man  of  singular  modesty  of 
deportment,  of  an  original  com  of  mind,  and  greatly 
endeared  to  bis  Inenci  by  the  aweetnessof  hia  dis- 
position and  :he  purity  of  his  character. 

N.Y.    Weekly   Tribune, 

7-27-50,    p.    4. 


Emrrsjeii. 

The  following  criticism  on  the  most  origi- 
nal of  our  poets  differs  widely  from  any 
that  has  before  been  offered  to  the  public. 
We  take  it  without  permission  from  a  pri- 
vate   letter,    but   its   excellence  is  excuse 
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enough.  It  is  of  that  sort  which  goe9  irre- 
sistibly into  print  without  asking  leave  of 
any  body: 

"  I  liavc  just  been  reading  Emerson's  Represen- 
tative Men.  The  work  is  so  manifestly  full  of  gen- 
ius, the  good  part  so  signalizes  itself,  the  flashes 
are  so  much  before  the  eye,  and  the  subtlety  of 
the  truth  and  remark  so  penetrating,  that  I  feel 
no  manner  of  ability  to  praise  tbe  book,  or  to 
speak  well  of  it.  When  anything  rises  to  a  cer- 
tain excellence,  the  best  service  you  can  do  is  to 
abuse  it.  I  feel  it  a  great  pity  that  abusing  has 
fallen  so  entirely  into  the  hands  of  enemies  ;  that 
it  has  become  diabolic,  when  it  ought  to  be 
rescued  and  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  friends. 
It  is  as  though  tho  surgeon  should  be  chosen 
for  hating  you  instead  of  for  loving,  and  should 
put  a  spice  of  cruelty  into,  his  slashes,  when 
all  jou  want  is  clean  cutting.  And  therefore 
If  I  were  able  to  think  of  reviewing  Emerson,  I 
should  vindicate  to  myself  the  right  of  finding 
nothing  but  fault.  If  he  were  one  of  those  thickt 
phlegmatic  geniuses  whose  souls  are  deep  though 
their  oyes  are  leaden,  and  who  are  diamonds  only 
in  their  white-hot  moments,  it  would  bo  wrong  to 
throw  any  discredit  upon  a  greatness  which  il< 
public  olready  discredits;  but  on  tho  contrary  \\t 
is  mere  light,  electricity,  sunset,  north  shine,  Anl 
imponderable  essence ;  and  the  best  way  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  the  only  way  to  exhibit  him,  is  ct\ 
a  dark  ground  of  criticism  and  heavy  remark.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  I  know  of  nothing  black  enough  to 
set  him  properly  off.  I  have  tried,  by  pnttitr? 
Atheist  behind  him,  to  see  how  his  Comotship 
would  show,  but  nlonlhe  illuminated  the  torm, 
find  lightened  it  away,  and  I  found  that  I  saw 
through  him  into  the  profound.  80,  unfortunately, 
I  fell  through. 

"  His  lecture  on  8wedcnborg  is,  however,  the 
only  ono  on  which  I  could  say  a  word.  I  find 
Ralph  Waldo  guilty  of  great  timidity  and  ghost- 
fearing  in  shirking  the  whole  problem  of  his  spir- 
itual experience  as  he  doos,  in  annihilating  the 
spiritual  world  by  a  mere  dislike  and  noli  tangere. 
The  thing  is  too  hard  for  that,  and  haunts  the  man 
in  spite  of  his  rapid  revolutions  of  his  back.  A 
murdered  world  will  be  avenged,  and  though 
Emerson  wishes  to  face  every  thing,  and  to  have, 
no  back,  yet  let  him  stand  ever  so  planely  with  his 
dorsum  op  against  the  wall,  the  ghost  will  intrude 
between  wall  and  dorsum,  and  establish  a  haunt. 
It  is  useless  to  turn  the  back  upon  things  to  which 
every  thing  is  interstitial,  and  every  interstice 
roomy.  80  my  friend's  first  fault  is  timiditt, 
which  is  only  not  recognized  as  such  on  account 
of  its  vast  proportions.  I  grant,  then,  that  the 
funk  is  sublime,  which  is  a  true  and  friendly  ad- 
mission. 

"  The  next  fault  to  be  signalized  is  Emerson's 
excessive  orthodoxy.  His  objections  to  Sire- 
denborg  are  the  most  advanced  objections  of  or- 
thodoxy, carried  out  to  an  Emersonic  length.  All 
the  ordinary  heterodoxy  is  nothing  but  the  other 
extreme  of  plain  and  current  views.  Orthodoxy 
is  the  stake  to  which  it  is  painfully  tethered.  The 
Heterodox  man  exclaims  that  he  is  for  from  that 
center.  Yes,  says  the  Orthodox,  but  what  you 
call  distance,  /call  string.  Now  Emerson  ami 
the  Bishop  of  London  are  but  positive  and  nega- 
tive of  ono  thing,  but  inward  fruit  and  outward 
rind,  which  by  their  very  opposition  copulate  into 
one  form,  and  carry  forward  one  force.  Whereas 
Swedenborg  belongs  to  a  new  order,  which  stands 
with  its  feet  equally  upon  both.  The  negative 
patronizes  him  for  tho  time  as  good  against  the 
positive  ;  but  he  is  really  poised  and  supported 
with  one  leg  upon  either.     And  tho  positive  has 
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as  much  right  to  him  as  the  negative.  Tbe  se- 
cond accusation  then  is,  that  Emerson,  terribly 
tied  to  Orthodoxy,  cannot  suspect  for  a  moment 
that  hero  is  a  phenomenon  outlying  it  and  com- 
mencing to  supersede  it;  and  bence  he  judges 
Swedenborg  from  the  normal  and  orthodox  print 
as  a  child  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  cheeses,  will 
have  the  moon  to  be  a  green  specimen  of  that 
genus. 

"  My  third  accusation  is,  his  exaggerated  secta- 
rianism. Unitarianism,  carried  out  to  its  last  con- 
sequences, furnishes  his  guide  to  possibility  and 
his  inmost  point  of  view.  I  know  that  he  re- 
pugns Unitarianism.  But  when  a  man  knocks 
down  his  own  papa,  he  does  not  thereby  cease  to 
belong  to  the  family  ;  nay,  if  his  father  has  done 
the  liko  to  his  grandfather,  he  is  only  the  more  a 
chip  of  the  old  block  for  knocking  down  his  father. 
It  is  notby  going  from  thick  to  thin  that  you  alter, 
but  by  becoming  a  new  mind  through  both  thick 
and  thin.  But  all  this  is  too  short  to  be  readily 
intelligible.  I  have  only  succeeded  in  hinting  at 
a  back  ground  for  this  Elfin  sword  gloom— this 
brother  of  the  lightning;  but  whether  the  convts 
will  stand  his  luminous  emanations,  I  cannot 
•ay." 

N.Y.    Semi-Weekly  Tribune, 
Sat.,    11-23-50,    p.    2. 
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There  lia*  been  ;i  great  deal  nf  tint*  writ- 
tnjr,  and  Home  witty  writing,  at  tin-  >  vo«*mp 
of  Mr.  Emerson's  Lectures;  but  we  liave 
rarely  seen  anvthui','  In-tter  in  the  shape  of 
n  notice  1 1 1.111  tin-  following,  from  the  Huston 
Cummonneallh,  lifter  the  delivery  of  the 
opening  lecture  on  Kate,  in  Mr.  K.'h  «-<>nr**«- 
at  the  Masonic  Temple: — 

"  We  tiikc  up  ttur  pen  with  some  reluc- 
tance for  11  few  comments  on  Ihi*  li'clnre. 
If  we  should  express  adequately  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  it  excited"  in  us,  many 
would  nttend  (he  next  lecture  who  have  never 
yet  heard  Mr.  Emerson.  Some  of  these 
would  heartily  thank  us,  and  well  they 
might.  But  the  others  would  be  out  of 
place  in  his  audience.  We  feel  safest  in  nil- 
vising  people  nut  to  go  there.  Those  who 
do  attend  and  should,  have  now  such  11  deep 
and  unrestrained  enjoyment,  that  we  arc  un- 
willing to  have  thriii  intruded  upon  by  others 
who  would  make  the  air  of  the  room  cold 
and  restless.  Not  that  any  would  go  who 
would  think  the  lecture  unimportant.     Hut 


artificial  ami  debilitated  condition  of  tlveir 
systems.  Hut  he  would  serve  liiein  wiui 
yams,  cabbages,  grouse,  ami  oxen,  which 
had  never  been  in  the  stew-pans  nf  parties, 
and  brooks  and  show  its  undislilled  \>\  sec- 
tarian alembics  ;  but  all  whole  and  fresh  as 
they  came  from  I  he  hand  of  nature, 

"  If  these  people  wish  to  shudder,  let  them 
think  of  a  man  who  carries  in  his  head 
telescopes  nnd  microscopes  for  elesiving  ami 
scrutinizing  the  universe  of  abstract  truth, 
displaying  to  bis  hearers  the  character  of 
fate;  pointing  out  its  beneficence,  but  also 
its  cool  spreading  of  disappointments  and 
destruction  ;  viewing  it  from  within  its  own 
sphere,  then  rising  above  it,  subjecting  it  In 
external  measurement,  and  deducing  from 
the  whole  survey  practical  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  life.  Wu  never  saw  a  grander  dis- 
play of  human  power.  Yet  we  could  not 
wonder  at  the  power  of  one  who  had  chosen 
nature   for    his   instructress,   anil    from    the 

frenuino  honesty  with  which  be  had  foll- 
owed her  precepts,  had  acquired  that  genu- 
Tfev  are  accustomed  to  have  all  their  meop  lne  fearlessness  which  knows  not  the  um  qi 
ttl  nutriment  minced  ami  sauced  to  suit  trie     eouf«fic." 
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Portrait  of  Irviucr. 

We  spoke,  the  other  day,  of  Geoffrey 

Crayon's  having  once  more  consented  to  ait  for 
his  picture.  Mr.  Martin  has  just  finished  it, 
and  we  fancy  there  has  seldom  been  a  more  fe- 
licitous piece  of  work.  It  is  not  only  like  Ir- 
ving, but  like  his  books— and,  though  he  looks 
as  his  books  read,  (whioh  is  true  of  few  au- 
thors)— and  looks  like  the  name  of  his  cottage, 
Sunnyside— and  looks  like  what  the  world 
think*  of  him— yet  a  painter  might  have  missed 
this  look,  and  still  have  made  what  many 
would  consider  a  likeness.  He  sits,  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand,  with  the  genial,  unconscious, 
courtly  composure  of  expression  that  he  habitu- 
ally wears,  and  still  there  is  visible  the  cou- 
chant  humour  and  philosophic  inevitableneas  of 
perception,  which  form  the  strong  under-cur- 
rent of  his  genius.  The  happy  temper  and  the 
strong  intellect  of  Irving — the  joyously  indo- 
lent man  and  the  arousably  brilliant  author — 
ore  both  there  As  a  picture,  it  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Art  The  flesh  is  most  skilfully  cray- 
oned, the  poee  excellent,  the  drawing  apparent- 
ly effortless  and  yet  nicely  true,  and  the  air  al- 
together Irvbg-y  and  gentlemanlike.  If  well 
engraved,  we  have  him— delightful  and  famous 
Geoffrey— as  he  lives,  as  he  is  thought  to  live, 
as  he  writes,  as  he  talks,  and  as  he  ought  to  bo 
remembered. 

Home   Journal.    N.Y. ,    2-15-51 
THE  SONG  OF  THE  RAILROAD. 

BV  C.  T.  WOLFE. 

Through  the  mould  and  through  the  clay, 
Through  the  corn  and  through  the  hay, 
By  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
O'er  the  river,  through  the  brake, 
O'er  the  bleak  and  dreary  moor, 
On  we  hie  with  screech  and  roar ! 
Splashing,  flashing, 
Crashing,  dashing  ! 
Over  ridges, 
Gullies,  bridges  ! 
By  the  bubbling  rill, 

And  mill— 
Highways, 
By-ways, 

Hollow-hill— 
Jumping — bumping, 
Rocking — roaring, 

Like  40,000  giants  snoring  t 
By  the  lonely  hut  and  mansion, 
By  the  ocean's  wide  expansion, 
Where  the  factory  chimneys  amok*, 
Where  the  foundry  bellows  croak — 
Dash  along — 
Slash  along — 
Crash  along — 
Flash  along. 
On,  on,  with  a  jump, 
And  a  bump, 
And  a  roll — 
Hies  the  fire-fiend  to  its  destined  goal  I 
O'er  the  aqueduct  and  bog 
On  we  fly  with  ceaseless  jog, 
Every  instant  something  new, 
Every  instant  lost  to  view, 
Now  a  tavern— now  a  steeple — 
Now  a  crowd  of  gaping  people — 
Now  a  hollow — now  a  ridge — 
Now  a  cross-woy— now  a  bridge— 
Grumble — stumble — 
Rumble — tumble — 
Fretting— getting  in  a  stew  ! 

Church  and  steeple,  gaping  people 

Quick  as  thoueht  are  lost  to  view ! 
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Everything  that  eye  can  survey 

Turns  hurly-burly,  topsy-turvy  ! 

Each  passenger  is  thumped,  and  shaken, 

As  physio  is  when  to  be  taken. 

By  the  foundry,  past  the  forge, 

Through  the  plain  and  raouutain  gorge, 

Where  cathedral  rears  its  head, 

Where  repose  the  silent  dead  ; 

Monuments  amid  the  grass 

Flit  like  spectres  as  you  pass  ; 

If  to  hail  a  friend  inclined, 

Whish  !  whirl !    ka-swash  !— he's  left  behind  I 

Ruinblo,  tumble,  all  the  day — 

Thus  we  pass  the  houiB  away. 

Ibid..    3-29-51,    p.    4. 
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FRIDAY    MORNING,    MAY    23.   1861. 

Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. — The  ser- 
vices of  this  gentleman  have  been  lately  called 
into  requisition  in  the  political  field,  for  the 
purposo  of  strengthening  tho  representation  of 
tho  Abolition  party  in  tho  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  His  first  effort  in  this  depart- 
ment to  which  our  attention  has  been  called',  is 
the  lecture  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  which 
he  has  delivered  in  Worcester  on  the  15th  inst. 
and  at  Fitchburg  on  the  ICth.  A  sketch  of  this 
lecture  was  published  in  the  Worcester  Spy  of 
the  17th.  We  have  had  also  some  account  of 
it  from  another  uuthentic  source. 

The  editor  of  the  Spy,  well  known  to  be  Mr. 
J.  M.  Knrle,  the  Free  Soil  leader  of  the  Coali- 
tion, which  linr)  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
n flairs  of  the  State,  introduces  his  account  of 
the  lecture,  with  some  remarks,  which  are  in  a 
very  high  strain  of  eulogy.  This  circumstance 
is  worthy  of  note  for  tho  following  reason. 
Mr.  Emerson,  though  "not  mingling,"  as  the 
editor  of  the  Spy  observes,  "in  the  active  busi- 
ness of  life,"  and  never  attending  political 
meetings,  has  nevertheless  attended  and  spoken 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Garrison  Abolitionists, 
and  may  therefore  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  a 
decided  Abolitionist  of  that  school.  That  the 
editor  of  the  Spy,  tho  Free  Soil  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  should  speak  of  Mr. 
Emerson  and  of  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  terms  of  warm  commendation,  and 
without  any  caution  against  the  extremes  to 
which  he  has  carried  them,  shews  how  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed  upon  the  professions  which 
the  Free  Soilcrs  make  of  attachment  to  the 
Union  of  the  States.  Such  conduct  justly  sub- 
jects the  Free  Soil  leaders  to  the  charge  of  men- 
tal reservation,  when  they  profess  attachment 
to  the  Union.  They  are  attached  to  it  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  which  they  know  to  be  imprac- 
ticable;— and  they  knowingly  pursue  a  course 
which  they  cannot  doubt,  if  seconded  by  the 
moss  of  the  people,  will  destroy  it. 

There  is  much  disingenuousness  accordingly 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  the  agita- 
tion against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  A  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  effort  is  to  represent  as 
friends  of  slavery  those  who  are  in  favor  of  ex- 
ecuting the  law  in  good  faith,  while  it  is  the 
law,  and  because  it  is  the  law.     They  keep  as 
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or  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  it  fol- 
lows so  obediently,  will  repay  him."  It  is  not 
for  us  to  institute  a  comparison  of  the  impor- 
tance to  the  good  name  of  Mr.  Webster  of  the 
denunciations  of  Mr.  Emerson  and  the  com- 
mendations of  this  journal.  In  vindicating  his 
pol  tical  course,  we  have  been  influenced  by 
the  deep  conviction,  that  it  was  calculated  to 
preserve  the  Union  of  the  States  and  avert  the 
dangers  of  civil  war.  We  can  scarcely  believe 
that  any  one  can  be  really  so  infatuated,  as  not 
to  feel]  that  if  the  views  of  those  who  assail 
Mr.  Webster  should  be  generally  sustained  in 
the  free  States,  the  Union  of  the  States  could 
not  last  through  another  session  of  Congress. 
If  these  men  were  not  l>eyond  the  reach  of  an 
appeal  to  their  reason  on  this  subject,  we  would 
nsk  Mr.  Emerson  himself,  whether  he  does 
not  believe  and  admit,  that  if  the  doctrines  of 
his  lecture  were  sustained  and  enforced  in  the 
frCe  States,  the  Union  would  be  infallibly  sev- 
ered. We  would  further  ask,  in  what  way  he 
and  those  who  think  with  him,  suppose  that 
this  catastrophe  would  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  .'Lives. or  in  nny  way  promote  the  cnuseof 
human  freedom,  or  the  triumph  of  human 
rights. 

We  see  it  announced  that  Mr.  Emerson  is 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  carried 
on  the  present  week,  in  the  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts, where  elections  are  to  be  made  on  the 
26th  instant.  The  citizens  of  those  districts 
will,  we  think,  be  inclined  to  ask  themselves  a 
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few  questions,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Emerson,  to  act  as  their  counsellor  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  importunt  duty,  which  will  de- 
volve upon  them  next  Monday.  We  live  in 
times  that  need  prudent  and  practical  men. 
We  have  never  heard  Mr.  Emersoa  ranked  in 
this  class.  He  is  a  gentleman  possessed  of  a 
description  of  talent  which  has  given  him  ce- 
lebrity; but  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has 
given  any  proof  of  the  possession  of  the  sound 
judgment  or  practical  wisdom,  which  cm  re- 
commend him  as  a  reliable  authority  on  ques- 
tions of  morals,  or  a  safe  guide  in  the  affairs 
of  life.  We  recollect  that  his  address  at  the 
divinity  school  at  Cambridge  several  years 
ago  drew  upon  him  the  public  rebuke  of  one 
of  the  truest  and  best  of  men,  the  lute  Dr. 
Henry  Warn,  Jr.  If  we  are  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, the  most  [dangerous  and  objectionable 
sentiments  are  embodied  in  that  address. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  very  familiar  with 
Mr.  Emerson's  philosophical  speculations,  but 
we  have  heard,  on  very  good  authority,  that  as 
far  as  their  tendency  can  be  discerned,  through 

the  misty  jargon  in  which  they  are  clothed, 
they  have  presented  him  in  the  acknowledged 
character  of  a  perpetual  doubter,  or  inquirer; 
that  he  has  been  most  anxious  to  lead  his  hear- 
ers to  the  habit  of  questioning  authority  of 
every  description.  We  submit  that  there  is 
reason    to  question   the  practical  value  of  the 
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NATHANIEL  lTA-VrmORNK 

BV  KTJFUS  W.   GUISWOIJ). 
[From  tie  Interrv.ienii  .uag4Z:oe,  ior  iday.) 

The  author  of  TV  House  of  Seven  Gables  ia  now 
tbout  forty-fire  years  of  age.  Ko  was  born  in  Salem. 
Massachusetts,  and  i?  of  a  family  wLich  for  several 
generations  bag  "  followed  the  sea."  Amorg  hiB  an- 
cestors, I  believe,  was  (he  "  bold  HavTthorDC,"  who 
»«  celebrated  In  a  Itevc'utionary  ballad  as  commander 
<A  the  " Fair  American  "  lie  was  educated  at  Uow- 
doln  College,  in  Maine,  where  ho  grauifetcd  in  1S25 

Probably  he  appeared  in  print  before  that  time, 
I  ut  his  earliest  volume  van  an  anonymous  and  never 
••vowed  romance,  which  was  publi?hed  in  Toston  in 
1KS2.  It  attracted  little  attention,  but  emeng  tboso 
who  read  it  with  a  ju?t  appreciation  of  tho  author's 
genial,  waa  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich,  rrhf  itnrrcJm^ely 
•-cured  the  chrouded  stir  for  I'ht.T&sn,  of  which  he 
*  as  editor,  and  through  which  many  cf  Hawthorne's 
I  test  tales  and  cs^ajs  were  origira'iy  given  to  t'c> 
paWio.  He  publiehed  in  1837tbofm  at,d,in  1^42 
the  second  volame  of  his  l\oice-Told  Talcs,  embrac- 
ing whatever  he  wished  to  preserve  from  bis  con*ri- 
tctions  to  the  magazines;  in  1843  he  edited  Tit* 
Journal  r>f  an  African  Cruiser  ;  In  1£46  published 
Md%tfi  from  an  Vld  Manse,  a  wooed  collection  of 
bis  magazine  papers  ;  in  1S50  The  Hiarkt  Lelttr, 
tod  in  the  last  month  the  longest  and  in  romo  re- 
spects the  mcrt  remarkable  of  hiB  works,  Tlie  House 
<lf  Stveti  ti obits. 
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|  In  tbeintrodections  to  the  Mosses  from  an  Old  Munse 
•  nd  The  Scarlet  Letter*  wo  have  some  glimpses  of  his 

tersonal  history.  He  had  been  several  years  in  tUc 
nstom  Hoqm  at  H.?ton,  while  Mr.  l!i::Cofi  w;es 
«  iUector,  and  af'ervardc  had  joiped  that  rotcarkabic 
a-sociation,  the  "lirook  Farm  Community,"  at  West 
Itoxbury,  where,  with  r-» hers,  he  appears  to  have  been 
reconciled  U*  the  old  t;tf,  rb  quite  co  jnl  to  the  in- 
ventions o'tounftr,  St.  £>imon,  Owen,  R^d  the  re.^t  ol 
txjat  ingenious  company  of  schemers,  who  have  beco 
lo  intent  upon  a  reconstruction  of  the  found-lions  of 
»iclety.  In  1513,  he  ^cnt  to  reside  in  tbo  pl°r.sr.nt 
Tillage  of  Concord,  in  tha  ••  i  »id  M»rjfe,"  whieh  Lad 
tever  been  profaned  by  a  lay  occnj.snt  until  he  en- 
tered it  as  his  home.  In  the  intrudaotion  to  'J hi 
/'losses  he  says : 

"A  priest  had  built  it-;  a  priest  had  Fuecrcded  to 
it  ;  other  prit?tly  men,  from  tiuo  to  time,  had  dwelt 
hi  it ;  and  children,  born  in  its  chambers,  hid  grown 
»P  to  assume  the  prie-tly  character.  It  was  awful  to 
reflect  how  many  sermons  must  have  been  written 
there.  The  latest  inhabitant  alone — he,  by  whose 
translation  to  Paradise  the  dwelling  was  left  vacant — 
had  penned  nearly  three  thousand  di?courfe;,  bes;des 
the  better,  it  not  „the  greater  number,  that  gushed 
living  from  his  tip*.  How  often,  no  doubt,  had  he 
paced  to  and  fro  nlong  the  avenue,  at'uuing  his  medi- 
tations, to  the  sighs  a^d  gentle  murmurs,  and  doep 
and  solemn  peals  of  the  wind,  omo^g  tho  lefty  tops 
of  the  trees!  In  that  varioty  of  natural  ufcr.inccs, 
be  could  find  somethirg  accordant  wivb  ev*ry  pas- 
sage of  his  sermon,  were  it  of  tetiderne;s  or  reverential 
f>  ar.  The  boughs  o^vr  my  bead  s:  modth^dory 
v  ith  Bolcmn  thocr/h'?,  as  well  as  with  rudtl'-E-g 
leaves.  1  took  Ehame  to  mysolf  lor  havirg  been 
•o  long  a  writer  of  idle  storios,  and  vtuturcd  to  h.-.pe 
that  wisdom  would  deio*nd  upon  me  wi;h  the  falling 
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leaves  of  the  avenue- ;  and  lu^:  1  s-iiuid  UgM  upon 
an  intellectual  treasure,  in  the  Old  Manse,  vre-U  worth 
those  hoards  of  long-hidden  goli,  which  :  f  pie-  task 
for  in  moss-grown  house?.  lJr,!ound  treu'.r  ,  s  of  mo- 
rality— a  Jaymans  unprofessics  1,  and  therefore  un- 
prejudiced views  of  religion  ;  histories  (such  as  Ban- 
croft might  have  written,  bad  Le  taken  up  his  Kbode 
here,  as  he  once  purposed,)  bright  wi:h  picture, 
gleaming  over  a  depth  of  pbiU-scphic  thou;:"::;  these 
were  the  works  that  might  fitly  havo  flowei  from  such 
a  retirement.  In  tb;  humbiert  event,  1  re-=oivcd  at 
least  to  achieve  a  novel,  that  should  cvoi.e  b^me 
deep  lesson,  and  should  po??e5s  physical  suWstauoa 
enough  to  stand  alece.  In  furtherance  of  my  design, 
and  ai  if  to  leave  me  no  pretext  lor  not  lull  i:ug  it, 
there  was,  In  the  rear  of  tb;  house,  the  aiu.-c  de- 
lightful little  nook  of  a  etaij  that  ever  efJerei  its 
Uiug  seclusion  to  a  scholar.  It  vras  hero  tbit  \l per- 
son wrote  'Iv'ature  ;'  for  he  «:?  then  an  inb.ubir.ant 
of  the  Manse,  and  nf cd  to  wat:  a  the  Assyrian  du^n 
and  the  Paphian  sun?et  and  moon-rise,  from  the 
summit  of  our  eastern  hill.  When  1  first  :;iw  the 
n  om,  its  walls  were  blackened  with  the  *- ■•.•ke  of  un- 
numbered years,  and  made  Btili  i;';p.ck;r  by  ilie  grim 
prints  of  Puritan  minister?  that  huug  atour.a. 
These  worthies  looked  straiigo.y  like  bid  argils,  or, 
at  leart,'  like  men  who  had  westled  st  cc,utir_ualiy 
and  so  sternly  with  the  devil,  that  8\>  Die  what  of  Lis 
sooty  fierceness  bad  been  imparled  to  thc>r  o  vn 
Tisagc3.  They  had  all  var.iii.cd  now  ;  a  chcoifui 
ooat  of  paint,  and  gold  tinted  p-iper  hangings,  lighted 
*p  the  small  apariment ;  while  the  sha,uyw  ol  u  wil- 
low-tree, that  swept  against  the  overhanging  caves, 
attemp-ercd  the  cheery  western  sunshine.  In  place  of 
tLe  gnm  printe,  there  was  the  sweet  and  lovely  head 
Of  one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas,  and  two  pleoiant  lit- 
tle pictares  of  the  Lake  of  Ccrno.  Tho  cu.y  othor 
decorations  were  a  purple  vaf e  of  flower?,  always 
fresh,  and  a  bror.z*  one  containing  graceful  forus. 
My  bc-oks  (few,  and  by  do  rnians  choice,  for  they 
were  chiefly  such  waifs  as  chance  had  thrown  in  my 
way,)  stood  In  ordar  about  the  loom,  seldom  to  be  dis- 
turbed.»' 

In  big  home  at  Concord,  thai  happily  dr-cribed,  in 
tl.e  mi-iel  of  a  few  congen'al  friends.  Hvwlhurne 
passed  throe  years ;  and,  •■  in  a  rpot  so  sheltered  from 
tie  turmoil  of  life's  ocean,"  he  says,  "threo  years 
hasten  away  with  a  noiseless  li  got,  as  a  bre-.sy  sun- 
el  ine  chases  tha  cloud-shadow;  across  the  depths  of  a 
Ht'H  valley."  But  a:  length  hUieposa  was  invaded  by 
that  **  spirit  of  improvement"  which  is  so  constantly 
marring  the  happiness  of  quiet-loving  people,  and  he 
was  ccmpclled  to  look  out  lor  another  rc'Jenro. 

"  Now  came  hint.?,  growing  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct, that  the  owner  of  the  eld  house  was  pining 
for  bis  native  air.  Carpenters  next  appeared, 
making  a  tremendous  racket  smong  the  outbuild- 
iegs,  strewing  green  grass  wi:h  pina  Fh.arirgsi.nd 
chips  cf  chestnut  jcLsrs,  and  vexing  the  whole  an- 
tiquity of  the  place  with  their  di.-cordant  renova- 
tions. Soon,  moreover,  they  divested  our  abodo 
of  the  veil  of  woodbine  whi:h  had  crept  over  a 
Urge  portion  of  its  southern  face.  AH  the  aged 
mosses  were  cleared  cnsparingly  away  ;  and 
there  were  horrible  whispers  about  brushing  up 
the  external  walls  with  a  coat  of  paiut — a  purpose  as 
little  to  my  taste  as  might  be  that  of  rougirg  tho 
venerable  checks  of  oce's  grandmother.  Jiui  the 
hand  that  renovator  is  always  more  saorilegiocs  than 
tbat  which  destroys.  In  fine,  we  gattered  np  oar 
household  goods,  drank  a  farewell  cup  of  tea  in  our 
pleasant  little  breahfp.ft-rooin— delicately-fr»fT*ot 
t#a,  an  unpurcbasablc  luxury, ene  of  the  many  ar  -el- 
gifts  tbat  bad  fallen  like  dew  upon  us — and  r~—,-«4 
forth  between  the  tall  stone  gatu-posta,  as  unctrt&ia 
as  the  wandering  Arabs  where  our  tent  might  next 
bo  pitched.  Providence  took  me  by  the  hand,  trd— 
an  oddity  of  dispensation  which,  1  trust,  there  is  no 
irreverence  in  smiling  at — has  led  me,  as  the  cewc- 
I  spors  announce,  while  I  am  writing,   from   th»   oid 
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iianseintoa  Custom  House !  As  a  etory-t«J-*r.  1 
litve  often  contrived  straaga  vioiscitudes  for  my 
imaginary  personages,  but  none  like  this.  The  tie*- 
tere  of  intellectual  gold  vrhich  1  hed  hoped  to  find  in 
our  secluded  dwelling,  had  never  come  to  light-  No 
profound  treatise  of  ethics — no  philosophic  niitcry — 
no  novel,  even,  that  could  stand  unsupported  oo  its 
edges— all  that  1  had  to  show,  as  a  man  of  letters, 
trere  those  few  tales  and  essays,  which  bad  blossomed 
out  like  flowers  in  the  cairn  summer  of  my  heart  and 
mind." 

The  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  he  declared  the 
last  offering  of  their  kind  he  should  over  put 
forth  ;  "  unless  1  can  do  better,"  he  wrote  ia 
th's  Introduction,  *"  I  have  done  enough  ia  this 
hi. id."  He  went  to  his  place  in  the  Ccvom 
House,  in  his  native  city,  and  if  Prej-dint 
Taylor's  advisers  had  not  been  apprehensive 
that  in  his  devotion  to  ledgers  ho  would  neglec;  the 
more  important  duties  of  literature,  perhaps  we 
should  have  heard  no  moro  of  him  ;  but  those  patrio- 
tic) men,  remembering  how  much  they  had  ecjiyed 
tho  reading  of  Z  trice- To/cZ  7<</r«andihe  Mos*tt,  In- 
duced the  appointment  m  his  place  of  a  whig,  who 
hsd  no  capacity  lor  making  books,  end  in  the  jjr.ng 
of  last  year  we  cad  The  Scarlet  Litter. 

Like  most  of  his  shorter  stories,  The  Sea-let  Let- 
ter finds  its  scene  and  time  with  the  enriier  Puritans. 
Its  argument  involves  tho  analysis  and  action  cf  re- 
morse in  the  heart  of  a  person  who,  himself  unssi- 
pseted,  is  compelled  lo  astist  in  tha  punishment  of 
tho  partner  of  his  guilt.  This  peculiar  and  po.-trfal 
fietion  at  once  arretted  attention,  and  claimed  f.  r  its 
author  tho  eminence  as  a  novelist  which  his  pre  nous 

} performances  had  secured  for  him  as  a  writer  of  talis. 
ta  whole  atmosphere  and  tho  qualities  of  its  ciirtc- 
ta.s  demanded  lor  a  creditable  tuccess  very  ungual 
capacities.  'Ihe  frivolous  costume  and  brisk  aciioa 
of  the  story  of  fashionable  life  are  easily  depicted  by 
tho  practised  Bketcher,  but  a  work  like  The  Sewijt 
letter  comes  slowly  upon  tho  canvas,  where  paifk-as 
aro  commingled  and  overlaid  with  the  deliberate  and 
masterly  elaboration  with  which  the  grandest  eztt'.a 
aro  produced  in  pictorial  composition  aad  coltrtig. 
It  it  a  distinction  of  such  works  tbat  while  they  are 
aooeptable  to  tho  maay,  they  also  surprise  and  de- 
light tho  few  who  appreciate  the  nicest  urraogrm-st 
aod  the  most  high  aud  caieTul  finish.  The  £c«rlct 
IiCtter  will  challenge  consideration  in  the  nac*  of 
Art,  in  the  best  audience  wnicu  in  any  age  rectircs 
Cervantes,  Le  Sage,  or  Scott. 

Following  this  romance  euino  new  editions  of  Tme 
Stories  frcm  IJistcry  and  Biography,  a-  volume  for 
youthful  readers,  ai.d  ot  thd  Twia-Told  'lata,  la 
tua  prelace  to  tho  latter,  underrating  much  the  repu- 
tation he  has  acquired  by  them,  ho  Kays  : 

"The  author  of  Tunie-i'ola  Takt  has  a  claim  to 
cae  distinction,  which,  as  noco  of  his  literary  breth- 
ren will  eare  about  disputing  it  with  him,  he  ne*  i  not 
bo  afraid  to  mention,  tie  was  for  a  good  many  ytars 
tho  obscurest  man  ol  letters  ia  America.  These  sto- 
ries were  published  in  magazines  and  annuals,  ex;tr.d- 
i.ig  over  a  period  ot  ten  or  twelve  years,  andcoatpri- 
eu*g  tne  whole  of  the  writer's  young  manhood,  wita- 
cat  making  (so  far  as  he  haf  ever  been  aware)  tne 
slightest  impression  ou  the  public-.  One  or  two 
toiong  them,  the  Hill  frcm  the  Town  Pump,  ia  per- 
haps a  greater  degree  than  any  other,  hadaprvi'y 
wide  newspaper  circulation  ;  as  for  the  rest,  ne 
Ln  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  on  their   Drai  ap- 

toarance  they  met  with  the  good  ox  evil  fortune  to 
s  read  by  anybody.  Throughout  the  time  above 
fc,K.-cified,  he  had  no  incitement  to  literary  effort,  ia 
a  reasonable  prospect  ot  reputation  or  pre  i;  ; 
nothing-  but  the  pleasure  itself  cf  composition— an 
eajoyment  not  at  all  amiss  in  its  way,  u^J  pcr^ 
Laps  essential  to  the  merit  of  the  work  ia  tLaa-i, 
Le'.whioh,  in  the  leng  run,  will  hardly  keep  thd 
c  1.11  out  of  a  writer's  heart,  or  the  nuinboes*  out 
of  his  fingers.      To  this  total  lack  of  sympathy,  at 
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business  and  perhaps  still  les9  bis  interest,  he  can 
hardly  rotist  a  temptation  to  achieve  something  of  the 
sort.  If  writ? rB  were  allowed  to  do  so,  and  would  per- 
form the  task  with  perfect  sincerity  and  unreserve, 
their  opinions  of  their  own  productions  would  often 
be  more  valuable  and  instructive  than  tho  works 
themsdve?.  At  a'.l  evest.-,  there  can  bo  no  harm  In 
the  «uU:or'r  remarkkg  thr.t  he  rather  wonders  how 
tho  Tvne-TM  'I  «/eS8U0uUi  have  gained  what  vogue 
they  did,  than  that  it  was  jo  little  and  so  gradual.— 
ll.ry  hive  the  pair-tint  of  Cowers  that  blossomed  in 
too  rriivJ  a  s-ha-lo— the  cooino*3  of  a  meditative 
habit,  which  t-ifuues.  iteclf  through  the  fooling  ami 
r.bacrvution  c:  every  tLc.eh.  4  Instead  of  pwsicn, 
th'ro  i"  t?ut!mcnt ;  anil,  even  in  what  purport  to  he 
ptsTMirc  (  f  actual  '••1$,  we  havo  e.l!egory,  not,  always 
i-o  v.ari:'y  dressed,  in  its  habiliment?  of  flrsh  and 
blood  r.s  to  l»c  taLen  into  the  reader's  mind  without  a 
fairer.'  Wither  from  Ir.ck  of  power  or  an  uuoon- 
cpcraMe  re  rrvc,  the  author's  touches  havo  often  an 
caret  of  tsm  n?Ci;  tho  merriest  man  can  hardly  enn- 
triva  to  langh  at  his  broadest  humor,  tho  tendercst 
ncm^n,  o^e  would  suppose,  will  hardly  shod  watm 
tears  nt  his  deepest  pathos.  The  book,  if  you  would 
rco  nuy  thing  in  it,  requires  to  be  read  in  the  clear, 
brown,  twilrjnt  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  written; 
if  opened  isthe  sunshine,  it  is  apt  to  look  exceeding- 
ly like  a  volume  of  blank  pages. 

"The  author  would  regret  to  bo  understood  as 
sneaking  sourly  or  qacrulou-iy  of  the  elight  mark 
mado  by  his  earlier  literary  efforts  on  tuo  public 
at  large.  It  is  to  far  the  contrary,  that  he  has 
beea  moved  to  write  this  prcfaco,  chiefly  as  afford- 
ing him  an  opportunity  to  express  how  mnch  ex- 
j  .vaieai  he  h-H  o^cd  to  these  volomes,  both  be- 
i  ire  and  since  th.ir  publication.  They  are-  the 
memorials  of  voiy  tranquil  and  not'uihappy  years, 
lhiy  ivied,  it  is  true—  nor  could  it  uuve  been 
oi-a-Vsv.^—  in  winning  an  extorsive  popularity. — 
Occasionally,  however,  v-hrn  he  deon-cd  them  en- 
r-cly  forgotten,  a  paragraph  er  r.c  article,  freoa  s 
nerve  cr  iurciga  eruio,  i-cu'd  gr;;Virj  L-is  insticcU  o: 
nuihors'aip  wiih  unexpected  prai?e. — ;oo  geECr.iu? 
pmiie.  indeed,  and  too  tittle  aiiojei  with  ccasure, 
uu::-,  taerefoiA,  ho  learned  the  better  to  kilie- 
ni-oa  £'..r.s:!f.  And,  by-lhe-by,  it  is  a  very  suspicious 
symf.ciii  of  a  deficiency  oi  the  popular  cicniint  in  a 
book  when  it  calls  forth  no  harsh  criticism.  This 
ba?  ba-A  particularly  th9  fortuno  ol  the  Twiet'To',4 
Tales.  They  uade  no  enemies,  and  were  so  little 
known  and  talked  about,  that  those  who  read,  and 
chanced  to  hkc  thorn,  were  apt  to  conceive  the  6ort 
of  kindness  for  the  book,  wtiich  a  person  naturaLy 
feols  ior  r.  discovery  of  his  own.  This  kindly  fooling 
(in  s.  nieca-es,  E.1  least)  extended  to  the  author,  wbo. 
on  tLe  imernp.l  cvideoco  of  hie  sketches,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mild,  shy,  gentle,  melancholic,  exceed- 
ingly scrs;*ive,  i^id  not  very  forcible  man,  hiding  hi* 
b:u-:"h--s  unGer  an  at-nrsfd  name,  the  quaintness  of 
^Lirli  was  tupposed,  eoiachow  or  other,  to  Eymbokz* 
rr.s  psrsaanl  ~nd  lircrary  traits,  lie  is  by  no  m6ELs 
ecrta.i  Llii'  coue  of  bis  subsequent  productions  bare 
net  been  iLllttenced  and  modiacd  by  a  natural  desire 
to  £;1  up  fo  valuable  un  outline,  and  to  act  in  coaso- 
•iai.ee  w;th  tr,c  ch  i meter  assigned  to  him  ;  nor,  even 
iiv«,  ecu. a  i-o  lori-.-t  it  without  a  few  tears  of  tender 
;-;.l.;j.  To  toselade,  however, — these  volume? 
:.ave  rrcuc-d  the  -.vv-7  to  most  egr?eablo  associations, 
acd  .j  ;u„  l.ri^atio  sfcf  iniporisbubie  lriend?hip3 ;  stjo 
iSic-e  arc  siw.y  gobica  threids,  interwoven  with  his 
piv:C-t  Lr.p,  ij.t-as,  %nijhhe  canfolbwup  more  or  lesi 
uirtc'.iy,  ur.tii  oj  Cids  ibou"  commencement  here  ;  io 
tha.  liia  y:s-rr.:»:  ^!-wav  Rir.»cg  realties  teem?  t^, 
proceed  out  oi  th3  Drcaui-Lsind  of  his  youth,  and  to 
be  uoraueJ  wi.a  just  osough  of  its  shadowy  folsgc 
to  tacit. r  him  liora  iho  heat  of  the  day.  Hew, 
therefore,  sattsMed  with  what  the  Twice-Told  TaUr 
have  '1  jne  for  him,  and  feels  it  to  be  far  better  thaa 
faiae." 


65 
j  nu:  there  should  be  any  truth  in  this  statement 
tba:  the  public  was  so  slow  to  recognise  so  tine  a 
gr.'iiu-,  is  a  mortiiyiisg  evidencs  of  the  worthleis- 
titH  oi  a  literary  pojuiarity.  Bat  it  may  be  said 
of  riawthoiui's  lame  that  it  has  grown  steadily,  and 
tha;  while  many  wiio  have  received  the  turbulent aj:- 
piaa<c  ot  it'.-  muititade  smcc  he  began  his  career  are 
fuigoitcn,  it  ^as  widened  and  brigatoned,  until  h;i 
nn^je  is  umong  the  vety  h;ghtst,iu  nis  demain  of  art, 
to  fihiae  tacro  with  a  lustre  eqaaLiy  serene  and  ea- 
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st  work  i3  The  lL.-are  of  S,ii  i 
■  he  present  day.  li  is  not  J;.-: 
king,  n-.»t  i:-ss  powetful,  tLau 
W'v  d.iubt,  indeed,  wbother  h^ 
A  either  of  tbo  three  strot<#:." 
contrasted  characcers  of  the  boe-k.  An  inaocont  *ma 
j'.»ycus  cMild-wotnaa,  i'l.obe  J'ycchejn,  comes  frjm 
a  iarci-uou:  o  luto  the  grand  and  gloomy  old  miction 
wLvie  her  lii-t&nt  relation,  Hepzibah  luncheon,  an 
ari«".ocratical  i.ud  fearfully  ugly  but  kini-bearted  un- 
u.r\'J  woman  cl  ti^iy,  is  just  coming  down  from 
her  irJcd  •  ais  to  k.ep  in  one  of  her  drawing-rooaj  a 
email  but. j,  that  the  may  bo  abo  to  maiouiu 
an  elder    brother    who    is    evoiy    moment   exptot- 

ed  homo  ,trom  a  prison  to  which  iu  bia  yoatb,  ne 
had  beea  condemned  unjustly,  and  ia  the  eileat 
eoiitade  of  which  he  haa  kept  some  liaeaaaeaU 
of  gentleness  while  his  hair  au  grown  white, 
and  asenso  of  tcauty  while  his  brain  haa  beooose  dii- 
ordered  and  "un  heart  has  beea  crtubed  aad  all  pre- 
set: inlluences  of  beauty  have  b*ea  qnite  shut  oat. 
'1  he  House  of  beven  Gables  ia  the  poreet  piece  of 
uuu^iuation  in  cur  prose  literature. 

I  us  characteriiiies  of  Hawthorne  which  first  ar- 
re?t  the  attention  are  imagination  aad  reflection,  and 
taesa  are  exhibited  in  remarkable  power  and  activity 
in  taies  audes^ayF,  ot  which  the  s'j  lo  is  distingabhed 
fur  great  simpiic.ty,  purity  and  tranqaillity.  His 
L-t-uului  story  of  lUtppacinl'S  Daughter  was  orlgi- 
nu-:i>  publisiiod  in  tbo  Democratic  Review,  as  a 
tMbsiauun  hum  th;<  i'rcncu  of  one  M.  deTAobepiae, 
r.  m.or  whoi?e  v^iy  namo,  he  remarks  in  a  brief  ia- 
trc-dactioii,  (in  vrh-.ch  he  givos  in  Krench  the  titles  of 
of  come  of  hiK  tnles,  as  Coutn  dmx  Joix  ruemuttt, 
f*  Cuile  «i«  /Vu,  etc)  "  is  unkaswo  to  many  of  his 
( cur.trymen,  ai  Rell  as  the  ttudvct  of  foreign  litera- 
ture."' He  describes  himself,  uadot  this  Homme  dt 
y  uine,  as  ono  who  — 

♦'6ofcms  to  occupy  an  unfortunate  position  between 
the  trancendcrt&libU  (who  under  one- name  or  aa- 
other  have  their  share  in  all  the  current  literature  of 
the  world,)  and  the  groat  body  of  pen-and-ink  men 
who  address  the  intellect  and  sympathies  of  the  mul- 
ti.udo.  If  not  too  refined,  at  all  events  too  remote, 
too  shadowy  and  unsubstantial,  in  his  mode  of  de- 
velopment, to  suit  the  taste  of  the  latter  class,  aad  yet 
too  popular  to  satisly  the  spiritual  or  metaphysical 
requisitions  of  the  former,  he  must  necessarily  find 
himself  without  an  audience,  except  here  and  ther? 
sa  individual,  or  possibly  an  isolated  clique." 

llis  writings,  to  do  toemjust.ee,  he  says— • 

"  Are  not  altogether  destitute  of  fancy  and  origi- 
nality ;  they  might  have  won  him  greater  reputa- 
tion but  for  an  inveterate  love  of  allegory,  whioa  is 
ipt  to  invosTCiS  plots  ai.d  characters'  With  the  aspect 
et  sc-.ncry  and  people  iu  the  cicuds,  and  to  stoal 
iwar  tbe  human  warmth  tut  cf  his  conceptions.  His 
ictioua  tro  ooa;etimes  historical,  somettmes  of  the 
present  d^y,  £ud  sonieuoies,  ro  iar  »s  can  be  discov- 
ered, havo  little  or  no  rctlrt  ica  either  to  time  or 
pace,  la  at. j  case,  ho  g*neii.iiy  contenU  himself 
^.tu  a  very  ss.ght  6i<jbroidery  ol  outward  manners— 
th-  fainter  p  ...bie  connterieit  of  real  life — and  en- 
deavors to  create  an  interest  *>x  some  less  obvious  pe- 
culiarity of  the  iubjejt.  Occasionally  a  breath  of 
nature,  a  rain  drop  of  pathos  and  tenderness,  cr  a 
gleam  of  humor,  will  finds  its  way  into   the  midst  of 
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else  in  hie  works  to  have  cos:  some  etturt.  The  sen- 
t.e  iadnc;,  the  "ball  acknowiegei  melaacholy,  of 
■lid  uiiiDu-.r  and  relleciious,  are  more  natural  and 
Oiiaraoterrsttc 

His  style  is  studded  with  the  most  poetical  image- 
ry, aud  marked  in  evcrj  part  with  ti.e  happiest 
graces  oi  tspression,  wi:ie  it  U  calm,  chaste,  and 
lijwiLj*,  tod  trar.spaicnit-*  water.  Ihereisa  habit 
among  nearly  al  the  writers  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture, ot  aJuit  crating  the  conversations  of  the  poor 
with  barbarioma  and  grammatical  blenders  whioh 
hu.ve  iio  mote  ndolity  man  elegance,  Hawthorne's 
iutt-grity,  tn  well  ad  his  exquisite  taste,  prevented 
hiiii  lruu  falling  iato  this  error.  Ibeic  is  not  in  the 
world  a  iargc  rum!  population  that  spo-kd  its  native 
lr.c^ua^'.-  T.-.th  a  puritj  approaching  that  with  whioh 
tbb  iiugiieii  is  spoken  by  the  common  people  of  New 
Lu&lu;.d.  ike  vulgar  words  aud  phrases,  which,  in 
other  ct&ics,  are  6uppo«:d  to  be  peculiar  to  thu  part 
ol  tbo  ccuntry,  are  unknown  east  of  the  Hudson,  ex- 
ocpt  to  (bo  readers  ol  torei^n  newfpapere,  or  the  iist- 
diiois  to  loir  comedians  wio  bnd  it  profitable  Co  eoa- 
<cy  encu  uovekies  iato  Conoectieat,  Ma*»swhasett», 
axtd,  Ytt&ivat. 
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Ma.  THOBBAtr'e  Lsctihb  —  Thoaa  of  our  rradera 
who  wish  to  hear  tomethiDg  freah  and  invigorating 
in  literature,  thould  not  fa.il  to  attend  thi»  evening 
at  Cochituate  Hall.  No  eubject  auite  Mr.  Thoreau 
better,  as  a  text,  than  Life  in  the  Wooda.  and  per- 
hi.pa  no  man  in  the  world  U  better  qualiBed  from 
ditpoiition  and  experience,  to  treat  that  eubject 
profitably.  Conventionaliama  hire  about  aa  much 
.nfluence  over  him,  aa  OTer  a  foreat  tree  or  the  birde 
'n  ita  branchee.  And  a.  with  hie  freehneee  of 
thought  he  unitei  a  rare  maturity  of  echolarehipt 
he  can  entertain  any  one  who  la  not  muffled  in  more 
than  ordinary  dullness. 
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Ir  literature  is  to  flouriib  in  this  country, 
the  oalling  of  the  literary  man  must  be  made 
dignifiod,  and  honourable,  and  eminent.  The 
love  of  distinction  is  probably  the  most  pre- 
vailing inQuenoe  in  American  society.  It  is 
gratified  so  promptly  and  so  poignantly  in  po- 
litical and  editorial  lifo,  that  few  of  the  bright 
npirits  that  might  vindicate  for  themselves 
abiding  places  upon  the  cairn  heights  of  fame, 
can  withstand  the  temptations  that  are  pre- 
sented to  youthful  sensibility  by  systems  whose 
promises  are  felt  at  that  age  to  be  rewards, 
and  whose  rewards  are  found  at  a  later  period 
to  be  only  promises.  The  Present,  like  the 
Poet's  monster — barking,  restlets  and  vora- 
cious— always  feeding,  and  always  famished — 
seems  to  be  eternally  devouring  the  Perma- 
nent, yet  becoming  no  better  favoured  for  ita 
banquet.  How  many  great  authors — we  mean 
great  authors  of  great  works — will  the  now 
rising  generation  in  our  country  give  to  re- 
nown '?  The  glory  of  a  huadred  writers  is  in 
all  our  newspapers — and  there,  alas !  it  will 
remain  forever.  We  fear  that  tbe  future  his- 
torian of  letters,  as  he  looks  backward  over 
these  days,  will  have  little  to  record  but  a 
series  of  fair  auguries,  fading  away  just  as 
they  seemed  to  be  blooming  into  fulfilment — 
a  tale  of  noble  natures  snatched  into  the  cap- 
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ROBERT  W.  WEIR. 


The  comparative  seclusion  in  which  this 
great  artiat  has  lived  sinoe  his  appointment  to 
the  West  Point  Military  Aoademy,  has  been 
highly  favourable  to  the  production  of  fine 
works,  though  let>s  so,  to  their  sale.  Mr.  Weir 
has  a  number  of  very  valuable  piotures  hang- 
ing upon  bis  own  walls,  whioh  are  riohly 
worthy  of  a  place  in  public  galleries  and  the 
ehoioest  private  collections.  Some  of  these  it 
is  our  intontion  to  describe  and  comment  upon 
on  a  future,  and,  we  trust,  early  oooasion. 
Meanwhile,  wo  strongly  recommend  collectors 
who  desire  to  possess  the  best  attainable  pro- 
ductions, and  only  such,  to  visit  Mr.  Weir's 
studio  at  West  Point,  and,  at  least,  enjoy  a 
view  of  his  recent  works. 

We  observe  that  Genoral  Totten  has  once 
more  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
injustice  that  has  been  so  long  done  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Drawing  and  Frenoh  at  the  Military 
Academy,  and  has  recommended  them  to  be 
placed  on  the  eame  footing,  with  regard  to 
omolumont  as  the  other  professors.  To  this 
recommendation,  no  reasonable  objection  has 
ever  been  so  much  as  suggested.  In  the  edu- 
cation of  a  soldier,  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
drawing  is  a  thing  essential.  The  duties  of  a 
professor  of  that  art,  in  an  institution  like 
that  of  West  Point,  must  necessarily  be  most 
arduous,  as  they  are  most  important.  We  in- 
voke tho  attention  of  members  of  Congress  to 
the  proposal  of  General  Totten,  and  trust  that 
the  session  will  not  be  suffered  to  pass  with- 
out decisive  action  being  taken  upon  it.  We 
annex  a  sketch  of  Professor's  Weir's  history, 
oareer  and  genius,  from  Mr.  Henry  T.  Tuok- 
erman's  "  Artiat  Life  ;  or,  Sketches  of  Ameri- 
can Painters."  Our  readers  will  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  finely  written  : — 

To  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  the  soenery 
of  the  Hudson  should  be  viewed  in  mid- 
winter as  well  as  at  more  inviting  seasons. 
Whon  the  ico  Bbivers  beforo  the  prow  of  the 
steamer,  and  the  high  and  lonely  hills  on 
either  side  are  snow-olod ;  when  the  only 
hues  that  relieve  the  surrounding  whiteness 
are  the  pale  blue  of  the  sky  and  tho  dark 
groen  of  the  firs  und  cedars,  a  scene  is  present- 
ed moro  striking  to  tho  imagination,  from  the 
roverso  it  affords  to  tho  name  picture  when 
alive  with  tho  freshness  of  spring,  or  mellow- 
ed by  the  glow  of  autumn.  Analogous  to 
suoh  a  contrast  in  that  between  the  phases  of 
Weir's  destiny  when  he  sailed  "up  tho  noble 
rivft*,  thirty  years  ago— exiled,  by  the  mis- 
for  vdnes  of  his  father,  while  yet  a  ohild,  to  the 
hewe  of  an  ungenial  relative,  his  young,  yet 
already  troubled  eyes,  bent  on  the  cold  na- 
tures of  that  wintry  landscape—  and  when  he 
now  looks  from  his  romantio  abodo  upon  the 
wild  umbrago  of  Cro'nest,  the  honourod 
teaohor  of  West  Point,  and  tho  artist  of  estab- 
lished famo. 

Burns  immortalized  a  sentiment  common  to 
all  men  of  genius,  when  he  declared  indepen- 
dence to  be  the  "  glorious  privilege"  for  which 
alone  money  was  desirable.  It  is  a  trait  of 
artist-life,  evidenced  in  countless  biographies, 
to  chafe  under  a  sense  of  obligation,  ana  con- 
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temn  all  interference  unauthoriied  by  sym- 
pathy. It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Hamlet  enu- 
merates, among  his  other  reasons  in  the  fa- 
mous soliloquy,  for  indifferenoe  to  life,  the 
"  the  spurns  which-pationt  merit  of  the  un- 
worthy takes."  In  boyhood,  Weir  Bacrifiood 
his  inclinations  to  filial  duty,  and  postponed 
the  indulgence  of  his  aspiring  tastes,  rather 
than  be  the  oooasion  of  needless  solicitude  to 
those  interested  in  his  welfare.    Even  they 

acquiesoed  in  the  expediency  of  securing  an 
eduoation,  however  limited,  and  after  a  year's 
vain  attempt  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  home 
offered  by  his  kinsman,  he  returned  to  New- 
York.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  very 
slight  oiroumstanocs  affeot  the  destiny  of  thote 
who  possess  marked  characteristics.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  houso  where  young  Weir  at- 
tended school  was  directly  opposite  the  rooms 
of  Jarvis,  tho  paintor.  At  that  period  studios 
were  by  no  meatl*  ccumon,  and  this  one — as- 
sociated as  it  was  vjit'i  a  popular  name,  and 
enshrining  the  mysteries  of  an  art  compara- 
tively little  knovVn  and  less  practised — bocame 
a  sort  of  enchanted  spot  to  tho  schoolboy.  Day 
after  day  ho  loitered  about  the  door,  and  at 
last  summoned  courage  to  enter.  The  painter 
was  absent,  but  several  of  his  pupils  were  at 
work,  and  they  became  interested  by  tho  ar- 
dent curiosity  of  their  visiter,  and  kindly  re- 
plied to  his  many  questions.  Hero,  for  the 
first  time,  ho  saw  Inman,  little  imagining  that 
after  years  would  unite  them  so  cordially  in 
the  glorious  brotherhood  of  Art.  This  epi- 
sode of  his  early  youth,  while  it  awakened  the 
latent  desires  of  the  artist,  did  not  beguile 
him  from  the  stern  duties  of  the  man.  A 
situation  was  obtained  for  him  in  a  respectable 
Frenoh  mercantile  ooncorn  at  the  south,  and 
in  eighteon  months  a  branoh  was  established 
in  New- York,  of  which  he  was  made  head 
clerk.  It  was  then  that  ho  formed  the  reso- 
lution gradually  to  emancipate  himself  from  a 
fiursuit  which  required  either  capital  or  a  life- 
ong  drudgery  to  accomplish  its  ends,  by  cul- 
tivating his  own  powers  until  they  should  be- 
come availablo  resources  both  for  subsistence 
and  fame.  From  six  to  eight  in  tho  morning 
he  studied  with  a  painter  in  heraldry,  and 
then  entered  upon  his  daily  tafrk.  After  the 
usual  trials  of  patience,  he  produced,  in  1821, 
a  oopy  of  a  portrait  which  obtained  for  him  a 
liberal  commission.  Thus  encouraged,  he  turn- 
ed his  entire  attention  to  painting. 

Before  visiting  Europe,  Weir  sought  effect 
in  art.  through  a  bold  and  rapid  style.  The 
great  advantage  he  derived  from  tho  study  of 
master-pieces  abroad,  was  a  oonviction  of  the 
need  of  careful  and  elaborate  finish.  Like 
most  American  painters,  ho  learned  that  he 
had  commenced  whore  he  should  have  ended, 
that  he  had  boldly  launched  upon  an  adven- 
turous career  without  duo  preparation.  He 
now  understood  what  lasting  and  brilliant 
triumphs  could  bo  realized  through  patience. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  calm,  progressive  labour 
essential  to  groat  success  in  Art,  to  whioh  the 
very  atmosphere  of  our  country  seems  un- 
favourable, and  faith  in  this  influence  is  per- 
haps the  choicest  blessing  which  our  artists 
acquire  in  the  Old  World.  Woir  naturally 
reverenced  truth ;  he  needed  but  to  seo  hor 
light  in  order  to  aocopt  it;  and  as  he  beheld 
the  trophies  of  his  beautiful  profession  in  the 
galleries  of  Italy,  and  reoogniscd  tho  tranquil, 
pains-taking,  and  earnest  labour  to  which 
alone  can  bo  ascribed  thoir  onduring  fame,  he 
determined  to  acquire  habits  of  care  and  pre- 
cision, and  learn  to  express  his  ideas  without 
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vagueness,  and  in  the  dear,  well-defined,  and 
highly-finished  manner  that  ho  now  know  to 
be  tho  genuine  language  of  art.  Thero  is  no 
more  excellent  test  of  charaotor  than  a  revolu- 
tion of  habits.  Weir  brought  all  his  energies 
to  this  task.  He  became,  for  a  short  lime,  the 
pupil  of  Bevenuti,  who  was  then  adorning  the 
Pitti  Palace  with  the  life  of  Hercules  in  fresco. 
From  the  figures  of  tho  Grecian  mythology  he 
turned  to  tho  simplest  natural  objects  in  the 
fields  and  by  tho  roadside,  and  practised  draw- 
ings from  the  models  and  oasts  of  the  aca- 
demy, while  he  enlarged  his  ideas  of  colour  by 
the  study  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese.  For 
him,  as  well  as  for  other  strangors,  It  was  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
modern  Italians  for  the  warm  tints  of  the  Ve- 
netian school,  with  their  own  cold  and  mono- 
tonous hues,  and  tho  proficiency  of  their  best 
painters  as  draughtsmen,  with  their  inade- 
quate notions  of  colour.  After  painting  two 
sacred  themes — "Christ  and  Nicodemus,"  and 
"  The  Angel  Relieving  Peter" — at  Florence, 
one  rainy  day  in  December,  1825,  he  ontered 
Rome.  Greenough  and  hi mself  occupied  rooms 
together  on  the  Pinoian  hill,  opposite  the  house 
of  Claude  Loraino,  and  between  those  known 
as  Salvator  Rosa's  and  Nieolo  Poussin's.  Weir's 
account  of  his  lil'o  at  Rome  resembles  that  of 
other  students  who  go  thither  for  improve- 
ment— exhibiting  tho  same  quiet  habits,  in- 
tense applioation,  occasional  holidays,  and 
cheerful  economy.  Early  in  the  day  he  stu- 
died at  home,  or  drew  from  the  antique  at  the 
French  Aoademy ;  after  breakfast  it  was  his 
custom  to  go  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  tho  Vati- 
can, or  somo  private  palace,  and  work  until 
three  o'clock,  when  they  were  closed.  He 
then  either  sought  his  own  studio,  or  tho  ad- 
jacent campagna  to  sketch  from  nature. 

With  an  appetito  sharpened  by  exorcise,  he 
repaired  towards  evening  to  a  favourite  trat- 
toria— onco  tho  painting-room  of  Pompio  Bas- 
soni,  whose  boundless  egotism  Reynolds  has 
reoorded — and  after  dining,  joined  Lis  brother 
artists  at  the  Caff6  del  Greco.  From  tho  fra- 
grant smoke  and  light-hearted  chat  of  this 
unique  rendezvous,  Weir  hastened  to  the  life- 
school  ,  and  at  nine  o'olock,  when  the  nights 
were  fine,  went  forth  amid  the  moonlight  to 
enrioh  his  portfolio  with  views  of  the  ruins. 
and  his  memory  with  dreams  whoso  touching 
solemnity  melts  the  heart  and  exalts  the  fan- 
cy. It  is  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  artist- 
life,  that  at  this  period  he  lived  a  month  upon 
ten  oents  a  day,  in  order  to  atone  for  the  ex- 
travagant'purchase  of  a  suit  of  armour.  The 
basis  of  all  real  mental  aptitude  and  power  is 
doubtless  good  sense,  and  Weir  evinced  his  re- 
lianoe  on  this  quality  by  the  judicious  uso  he 
made  .of  his  experience  abroad.  He  saw  and 
condemned  the  slavery  of  the  Italians  to  the 
past,  their  bigoted  adhcrenco  to  a  certain 
manner,  and  their  want  of  sympathy  with  na- 
ture ;  and  whilo  he  availed  himself  of  what 
was  really  desirable  in  schools,  kept  his  atten- 
tion fixed  ohicfly  upon  truth,  wherever  disco- 
verable. In  cherishing  this  independent  spi- 
rit, ho  was  true  to  his  birthright,  and  because 
ho  loved  the  beautiful  as  illustrated  in  Italy, 
oeased  not  to  be  faithful  to  the  freo  principles 
of  thought  and  sentiment  ho  had  brought  from 
America. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  tho  ideal  and  pro- 
saic sometimes  meet  in  the  lives  of  artists. 
Their  pursuits  ally  them  to  the  world  uf  ima- 
gination, to  the  domain  of  the  beautiful,  to  a 
contemplative  and  abstract  sphere ;  while 
their  actual  existence,  like  that  of  other  men, 
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ia  environed  by  circumstance  which  sumo  poet 
justly  oalls  the  unspiritual  god.  The  pecuni- 
ary reverses  of  his  father  obliged  Weir,  in  the 
very  heyday  of  his  youth,  to  ontor  a  cotton 
factory :  but  in  a  few  months  ho  was  dismissed, 
for  having  so  carolossly  attended  tho  spinning 
jennies,  and  eo  aptly  caricatured  one  of  his 
supervisors.  In  the  midst  of  influences  so  op- 
posed to  his  instincts,  one  naturally  wonders 
that  they  should  have  asserted  themselves. 
Yet  there  is  no  truth  bettor  established  than 
the  supremacy  of  naturo  and  oharactor  ovor 
conventionalism  and  aocident.  It  may  bo  long 
boforo  tho  "  clcotric  ohain"  is  struck,  but  when 
onoo  the  spark  ignites,  tho  promptings  of  des- 
tiny are  conscious  and  permanont.  "  What 
then  is  tasto  V  says  Akenside — 

"  What  then  la  ta«t»,  bat  thane  internal  powers 
Active  »nl  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  iaipulHo  ' 

Thin,  nor  gema  nor  stores  of  gold, 
Nor  purple  »Utc,  nor  culturo  can  bestow  . 
But  God  alone,  when  first  bin  active  hand 
Imprints  the  secrot  bias  of  the  soul  " 

That  secret  bias  was  revealed  to  Woir  in  the 
ooarso  of  his  desultory  reading.  Ho  fell  in 
with  a  copy  of  Drydon's  translation  of  Du 
Fresnoy's  poem.  The  triumphs  of  tho  art,  so 
melodiously  set  forth  in  thoso  heroio  couplets, 
stirred  the  Tory  heart  and  drew  tears  from  the 
eyes  of  the  entauaiaetio  boy.  In  suob  a  peace- 
ful field  he  longed  to  win  the  laurel,  and  al- 
ready beheld  in  fanoy  the  hallowed  trophies, 
and  felt  the  magio  gifts  commemorated  by  the 
poet: — 

"  Set  Raffaell*  there  hie  forms  celestial  trace, 
Unrivalled  sovereign  of  the  realm!  of  f  i are  | 
8oe  Angelo,  with  energy  divine, 
Belz*  on  the  summit  of  correct  design  ; 
Learn  how  at  Julio's  birth  the  muses  smiled, 
And  in  their  myatio  caverns  nursed  the  child  , 
Bright  beyond  all  the  rest,  Oorregio  flings 
Hie  ample  lights,  and  round  them  gently  bring! 
The  miugliDg  ahade  :  in  all  hia  works  we  view 
Grandeur  of  style  and  chaatity  of  hue. 
Yet  higher  still  great  Titian  dared  to  soar  . 
II*  reached  the  loftiest  heights  of  colouring's  power  : 
Ilia  friendly  tints  in  happieat  mixture  flow  , 
Ills  shades  and  lights  their  just  gradation  know  : 
His  were  those  dear  delusions  of  the  art 
That  round,  relieve,  inspirit  every  part. 
From  all  their  charms  combined,  with  happy  toll, 
Did  Annibal  compose  his  wondrous  style  ; 
O'er  the  fair  fraud  so  close  a  veil  is  thrown, 
That  every  borrowed  grace  becomos  hia  own." 

The  illness  of  a  countryman  and  fellow-stu- 
dent induced  Weir  to  relinquish  his  proieot  of 
a  tour  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  a  brief  so- 
journ in  France.  His  cheerful  abandonment 
of  designs  so  ardently  oherished  and  fitted  to 
enlarge  his  views  of  art,  for  the  purpose  of  ful- 
filling his  duties  as  a  friend,  indioates  a  true 
nobility  of  heart.  Indeed,  we  have  seldom 
known  more  loyal  and  disinterested  vigils  than 
were  those  kept  by  the  generous  painter  be- 
side his  suffering  companion ;  nor  did  his  as- 
siduous kindness  terminate  until  he  had  con- 
voyed the  invalid  in  safety  to  his  distant  home. 
Thoso  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  meet  III- 
nefs  and  death  in  a  foreign  land,  when  every 
pang  is  rendered  more  acute  by  the  desolate 
sensation  of  exile,  oan  alone  realize  how  pre- 
cious are  ministrations  suoh  as  these.  In  a 
spirit  worthy  of  a  true  artist,  Weir  yielded 
his  personal  objoots,  ceased  his  winsome  stu- 
dies, and  turned  aside  from  the  attractive  ob- 
jects around  him,  to  watoh  over  his  country- 
man. He  left  the  shores  of  Europo  with  the 
regret  which  his  limited  acquaintance  with 
her  treasures  of  art  would  naturally  excite  in 
suoh  a  mind.  He  was  cheered,  however,  by 
the  satisfaction  of  having  Saved  the  life  of  a 
gifted  brother,  and  the  hope  of  subsequently 
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revisiting  the  scenes  of  their  mutual  studies. 
Circumstances  soon  led  him  indefinitely  to 
postpone  the  realization  of  this  idea.  "1  feel 
myself,"  he  observes  in  a  letter  written  a  few 
years  after,  "  anchored  for  life,  especially  as  1 
havo  some  little  kedges  out  which  have  moor- 
ed me  to  tho  soil." 

We  havo  alluded  more  than  once  to  the  dis- 
couragements which  obstruct  artist-life  in 
America,  its  comparative  isolation  and  want 
of  sympathy,  and  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
largo  designs  to  immodiate  exigencies.  In 
view  of  theso  shadows  in  tho  common  lot  of 
artists,  Weir  may  be  oonsidorod  as  more  than 
usually  fortunate.  The  immediate  successor 
of  Leslie,  lie  has  for  tho  last  ten  years  filled 
the  office  of  instructor  in  drawing  at  the  U.  S. 
Military  Aoademy  at  West  Point.  It  is  a  field 
of  eminent,  though  unpretending  usefulness, 
and  its  duties  occupy  only  a  certain  portion  of 
the  day,  so  that  ample  leisuro  remains  for  the 
artist's  private  labours.  The  choice  of  Woir 
was  most  happy  for  the  institution.  His  tone 
of  character,  habits  of  method,  and  personal 
bearing,  not  less  than  his  high  reputation  as  a 
painter,  give  a  dignity  to  tho  situation  ;  and, 
as  might  have  been  confidently  predioted,  both 
officers  and  cadets  regard  him  with  tho  great- 
est prido  and  affection.  As  to  the  success 
which  attonds  his  instructions,  it  is  onough 
perhaps  to  say,  that  the  average  degree  of  me- 
rit evinced  by  the  drawings  exhibited  at  the 
last  examination,  quite  astonished  all  pre- 
sent who  had  been  accustomed  to  think  that 
proficiency  in  this  branch  depends  upon  a 
special  endowment. 

Weir's  isolated  position,  and  the  oonfino- 
ment  for  most  of  the  year  inoident  to  his  of- 
fice, have  tended  for  some  time  past  to  keep 
him  from  the  publio  eye.  Yet  a  late  visit  to 
his  studio  impressed  us  with  the  oonviction 
that  there  are  few  of  our  resident  artists  to 
whom  commissions  may  be  more  satisfactorily 
given.  He  is  less  interrupted  in  his  vocation, 
and  his  attention  less  distracted,  than  is  the 
oase  with  metropolitan  limners.  His  portfo- 
lios are  rioh  in  promising  designs,  from  which 
most  desirable  selections  for  finished  pictures 
may  easily  be  ohosen.  One  in  particular 
struck  us  as  most  happily  conceived.  It  rep- 
resents our  Saviour  and- the  two  disciples  in 
their  walk  to  Emmaus,  after  the  rosurreotion, 
when  their  hearts  burned  within  them,  as  he 
talked  to  them  by  tho  way.  The  postures  and 
drapery  of  the  three  figures  are  very  fine,  the 
atmosphere  oriental,  the  heads  noblo  and  ex- 
pressive ;  and,  what  stamps  the  design  with 
beautiful  meaning,  there  is  a  most  impressive 
contrast  between  the  lively,  quick,  ana  intent 
air  of  the  disciples,  and  the  serene  abstraction 
of  Jesus.  This  sketch  would  mako  either  an 
interesting  cabinet  or  an  effective  church  pic- 
turo.  There  is  a  Flemish  vein  in  Weir,  and 
he  has  remarkable  tact  in  managing  still-life. 
"  An  old  philosopher  showing  the  mioroscope 
to  two  boys"  was  the  subjeot  of  a  painting  on 
his  easel,  whioh  evinced  Disability  in  this  way 
delightfully. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in 
Weir's  career  at  homo,  was  his  painting  the 
venerable  ohief  of  the  Senecas.  A  profession- 
al gentleman,  (Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  of  New- 
York,)  whose  patriotic  sympathies  are  ever 
alive  to  the  interests  of  literature  and  art,  had 
been  much  attraoted  by  the  expressive  visage 
and  the  extraordinary  cranium  that  rendered 
the  person  of  Red  Jaoket  so  eloquent  of  his 
history ;  and  felt,  both  us  a  philosopher  and 
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an  American,  how  desirable  it  was  to  perpetu- 
ate the  lineaments  of  the  old  forest  king.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  ingratiated  himself  by  occasion- 
al gifts  of  tobacco,  and  when  the  chiefs  friend- 
ship was  obtained,  induced  him  to  sit  to  Weir 
for  his  portrait.  Special  models  of  greater 
utility  are  doubtless  obtainable  at  Romo  and 
Florence— a  broader  chest  for  a  Hercules,  a 
more  graceful  oontour  for  an  Antinous,  and  u 
more  venerable  head  for  a  Saint  Potor;  but 
no  foroign  academy  could  furnish  such  a  noble 
physique,  associated  with  circumstances  und 
qualities  of  such  peculiar  interest.  Tho  last 
of  the  Senecas,  with  characteristic  yet  brave 
egotism,  when  praised  for  his  deeds  of  blood,  ex- 
claimed—" A  warrior !  I  was  born  an  orator  !" 
When  denounced  in  early  life  by  a  prophet, 
ho  came  forward  at  a  great  Indian  counoil, 
and  by  his  powerful  eloquence,  in  a  speech  of 
three  hours,  turned  the  tido  of  popular  feel- 
ing, and  triumphed  over  his  enemies.  He 
drew  tears  from  his  audience  on  every  occa- 
sion whon  he  depicted  the  wrongs  of  his  race, 
and  was  elected,  from  the  moro  influence  of 
his  natural  gifts,  chief  of  his  tribe — for,  ac- 
cording to  our  poet,  (Hallcck,)  whoso  vivid 
numbers  will  preservo  his  mental,  as  our 
painter  has  his  bodily  features,  ho  possessed 

11  The  monarch  mind — the  mystery  of  commanding— 
The  godlike  power — the  art  Napoleon, 
Of  winning,  fettering,  moulding,  wielding,  banding 
The  hearts  of  millions,  till  they  more  like  one." 

Ho  determined  to  resist  civilization,  in  order 
to  maintain  tho  shadow  of  power  and  indi- 
viduality that  his  nation  oould  still  boost.  It 
was  a  vain  though  an  horoio  attempt.  By 
jealously  ^opposing  the  trading,  missionary, 
and  even  friendly  association  of  the  whites, 
by  advocating  the  rites  and  glory  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  koeping  fresh  in  their  memories  the 
natural  distinctions  of  the  Indian,  he  trusted 
to  postpone,  if  not  avert,  their  impending  ruin. 
Ho  is  supposed  to  have  begun  his  caroer  as  a 
warrior  during  the  revolution.  General  Wash- 
ington, whom  the  chief  usod  to  oall  "  the  flower 
of  the  forest,"  presented  him  with  a  silver 
medal,  whioh  he  never  oeased  to  wear.  In 
1812  he  took  part  in  several  warmly-contested 
engagements;  and,  after  a  life  of  political  toil 
— savage  though  it  was — vonorable  from  years 
and  famo,  tho  ohampion  of  his  waning  tribe 
both  in  oounoil  and  in  arms,  Red  Jaoket  visited 
tho  Atlantio  oitiss,  for  the  hut  time,  in  1829, 
and  was  tho  objeot  of  general  attention.  His 
bearing  was  still  proud,  and  his  step  firm ;  ho 
wore  his  forest  oostume,  and  on  all  publio  oc- 
casions was  mindful  of  the  dignity  appropriate 
to  his  reputation.  He  was  then  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  his  death  soon  after  occurred  at 
the  Seneca  village,  near  Buffalo.  His  funeral 
was  largely  attended,  and  his  deeds  eloquent- 
ly rehearsed,  by  his  stfrvivors,  who  then  re- 
called with  sadness  his  own  prophotio  words 
— "  Who  shall  take  my  plaoe  amoDg  my  peo- 
ple1" 

The  sitting  of  Red  Jaoket  to  Weir  would 
havo  afforded  no  slight  material  for  the  specu- 
lative observer  of  human  nature.  The  savage 
monarch,  whoso  piercing  eye  behold  the  grad- 
ual but  certain  destruction  of  bis  race,  as  it 
had  already  that  of  his  immediate  family,  al- 
ways entered  the  artist's  studio  with  his  suite, 
dressed  in  all  the  finery  of  his  office  ;  his  com- 
panions, with  their  dark  faces  and  unrestrain- 
ed air,  threw  themselves  carelessly  upon  the 
floor,  and  smoked  their  pipes,  whilo  their 
leader  ever  and  anon  rose  from  his  seat  to  gaze 
with  admiration  upon  the  growth  of  *thc  por- 
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trait,  deigning  occasionally  a  word  of  cucour- 
agement  to  the  painter.  The  whole  scene  was 
one  of  those  combinations  of  tho  extremes  of 
savage  and  civilized  lifo— of  the  pioturesque 
and  the  conventional — of  the  refinement  of 
art  and  tho  wildness  of  nature,  only  to  be  en- 
countered in  this  country.  And  it  was  but  a 
kind  of  poetical  justice  thus  to  snatch  an  abo- 
riginal exemplar  from  oblivion,  and  for  bard 
and  limner  to  join  in  enshrining  the  name  of 
Red  Jacket  in  human  remembrance,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  Indian  character,  one  distinguishing 
trait  of  whioh  he  so  remarkably  exemplified — 
tho  union  of  outward  calmnetes  and  indiffer- 
ence of  aspect  with  tumultuous  past-ions  — 

'    With  look,  like  putient  Job's,  naehewlax  «rll : 
With  motions  graceful  as  a  bird's  in  air, 
Thou  art  iu  noser  truth  the  veriest  devil 

That  e'er  clenched  Sogers  iu  a  captire'e  hair 

A  in I  underneath  that  face,  like  Hummer  ocean's, 
Its  lip  as  morfllcss  and  Its  cheek  us  clear. 

Slumbers  a  whirlwind  of  the  heart's  emotions— 
Lot*,  hatred,  pride,  hope,  sorrow — all  tax  fear  " 

Home  Journal,  N,Y. ,  1-17-52 


EDITORIAL  MEMORANDA 

Or    NEW   IDEAS    Ai   TUET   PASS,    AND  NEW  ViCTI 
AND    DOINGS    AI    TOUT    HEARD    OF. 


The  first  thunder  of  spring  has  been 

beard  at  Bridgeport.  It  would  be  hard  to 
get  the  start  of  any  plaoe  where  Barnum 
lives. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  give  anything  ol 

Emerson's  from  a  nowspapcr  report.  Even 
the  reporter  expresses  his  regret  at  tho  neces- 
sary imporfectness  of  his  rendering.  But 
here  and  there  a  thought,  new  and  true, 
seems  to  havo  dropped  whole,  through  tho 
mealy  mill  of  stenography,  and  we  give  one 
or  two  kernels  that  seem  unground  Emerson. 
The  lcoture  was  upon  power  : 

"Tho  faculties  of  a  roan  sro  indefinite ;  who 
shall  limit  his  influence  ?  Some  men  carry  wholo 
nations  with  them,  and  lead  the  life  of  the  diy 
and  of  tho  hour.  Life  is  a  search  after  power, 
which  lies  in  it  everywhere.  Every  noble  mind 
is  a  seeker,  and  is  satisfied,  if  out  of  the  mystory 
of  experience  he  can  compel  power.  All  great 
men  believe  that  things  go  by  law  and  not  by 
luck."  *  *  *  Thero  is  bnt  one  secret  of  all 
ages,  and  that  is  irohcoility  ;  in  most  men.  at  all 
times,  and  in  great  men  sometimes  The  old 
doctors  decreed  courago  to  be  physical;  a  certain 
healthy  state  of  tho  system  given,  and  valour  and 
success  followed.  •  •  •  Our  troubles  about 
American  politics  aro  needless  The  half  orator, 
half  apgBKsin,  comes  from  somo  Wisconsin  and 
Utah,  and  we  dread  tho  end  of  things.  Dut  the 
storks  <lo  not  decline  Like  a  thrifty  tree  grow- 
ing spite  of  the  lioe,  ice,  mioo,  and  borers,  so  wo 
do  not  suffer  from  the  profligates  who  batton 
upon  tho  treasury.  Tho  necessities  of  the  case 
will  teach  majesty  of  manners,  fast  enough 
This  power  is  not  amiable ;  but  it  brings  its  own 
antidote.  All  power  develops  together,  up  ond 
down,  hither  and  thither.  The  "  Bruisers" — 
men  who  have  roughly  ridden  over. and  through 
things — have  their  peculiar  vices,  but  their  vir- 
tues also;  and,  Bince  politics  aro  growing  mean, 
when  the  question  is  botween  civility  and  force 
I  ahull  not  hesitate  As  in  politics  so  iu  trade, 
this  power  has  a  strain  of  ferocity.  *  *  *  It 
was  a  proverb  in  tho  world  of  statements  that 
the  evils  of  popular  government  appeared  greater 
than  they  were.  A  rough  population  had  its  ad- 
vantages. *  *  "  There  were  many  who  were 
living  in  infamy  at  homo,  who,  if  sent  into  Mexi- 
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co,  might  cover  themselves  with  glory.     •     •     • 
The  crisis  of  history  is  when  the  savago  is  ceas- 
ing to  be  a  savage.     The  great  triumphs  of  peace 
are  when  the  habit  of  war  is  yet  fresh.     •     •     • 
The  latter  part  of  the  leoture  was  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  two  means  by  which  we  may 
accommodato  ourselves  to  this  force.     The  first 
of  these  is  concentration.  Have  done  with  friends, 
flatteries,  books,  pleasures,  come  to  the  one  point 
— what  you  can  do,    however  imperfectly,    and 
stick  to  it.     The  scattering  shot  hits  no  mark. 
Necessity,  said  Campbell  the  poet,  notin?pirolion, 
makes  me  sing.     •     •     •     Our  politics  were  full 
of  bad  hands,  and  men  of  refinement  were  not  fit 
persons  to  send  to  Congress.     Politics   was  re- 
garded as  a  bad  profession,  and  was  fatal  to  per- 
ception and  character,  sinco  it  had  been  said  that 
men  in  power  had  no  opinions.     Why,  then,  if  it 
were  only  a  question  as  between  the  most  oivil 
and  the  most  forcible,    he  went  for  tho  latter; 
they  had  a  hold  though  Satanic  cobI.     •     •     • 
Many  men  did  not  rush  to  a  decision  when  a 
decision  was  wanted.     Presence  of  mind  was  a 
valuable  faculty.     A  good  judge  was  not   one 
who  split  hairs,   but  ono  who  rendered  substan- 
tial justice  according  to  tho  rules  of  testimony, 
lie  then  alluded  to  tho  great  advantages  which 
resulted  from  an  exercise  of  tho  facilities      The 
hack  was  a  better  roadster   than  the  Arabian 
steed.     All  orators  were  bad  ones  at  first,  but  by 
practice  they  became  consummate  ones." 

Ibid.  .    2-21-52,    p.    2. 


THE  "NEWSPAPER  ANTIDOTE" 


Mr.  Emerson  bad  the  announcing  of  an 
era,  when  he  was  tbo  first  to  say  that  "  Leo- 
tares  were  to  be  tho  antidote  to  tho  newspa- 
per." How  the  gentlemen  Small  Pox  of  tho 
Proas  will  relish  this  sotting  up  of  Lecturers  as 
the  Kine-pook-raoy  of  the  country,  wo  shall 
look  with  some  interest  to  see  ;  but  the  oura- 
ftive  i tf  elf,  thus  audaciously  announced,  is  too 
important  a  topio  to  pass  over,  and  we  may 
perhaps  Bay  an  instructive  word  or  two,  as  to 
how  so  long  latent  a  principle  has  been  brought 
UDcxpeotedly  to  bear. 

The  vaccination  of  the  Press  has  been  a 
subject  of  experiment ;  but,  like  the  Provi- 
dence that  cent  a  oure  for  tho  greatest  scourge 
of  mankind,  not  through  the  patient  alembics 
of  science,  but  by  tho  chanco-fingored  udders 
of  a  diseased  cow,  it  was  left  to  indirect 
means  to  achieve  it.  That  the  newspaper, 
which  is  the  only  universal  medium  to  the 
popular  mind,  should  not  be  laden  with  a 
principle  of  moral  health,  from  the  oountry's 
purest  and  best  intellect,  has  seemed,  we  dare 
say,  not  only  lamentable  but  unaccountable, 
to  those  who  have  merely  observed  and  rea- 
soned upon  it.  They  have  wondered  why 
Emerson  and  Henry  James,  Dowoy  and  Giles, 
Whipple  and  Wendell  Holmes,  were  not  Edi- 
tors. Instead  of  delivering  six  lectures  a  year, 
to  au  lienoes  of  four  or  five  hundred,  why  were 
not  suoh  intellects  pouring  out  their  treasures, 
daily,  each  ono,  to  fifty  thousand  readers '! 
Why  was  the  elephant  harnessed  to  the  go- 
oart  and  the  mouso  to  the  load  of  hay  1 

"  In  the  way  of  business,"  like  other  Edi- 
tors, we  havo  often  turnod  over  the  possibility 
of  enlisting  this  first  quality  of  mind  for  tho 
Press.     A  charming  book  makes  tho  subscrip- 
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lecture" — inserted  by  tho  reporter's  quill,  and 
(irrelevant,  but  professionally  interesting) 
nothing  to  pay  for  the  virus  !  For  their  vao- 
oination  of  the  daily  papers  tho  Kine- pock-racy 
make  no  chargo  to  tho  patient ! 

Tho  pride  and  the  purse  of  the  Lecturer  are 
both  enlisted,  of  course,  in  keeping  him  at 
home  till  he  has  such  ideas  as  will  draw  an 
audience,  and  the  Llcture-room  thus  works, 
unexpectedly,  as  the  intellectual  sieve  long 
wanted  for  pulpits  and  periodicals.  His  pride, 
also,  forces  him  to  wait  till  he  has  ideas  that 
will  not  buffer  by  the  stripping  of  their  ver- 
biage— (tmoh  as  they  get  by  newspaper  re- 
porting,) and  the  report  atones  for  its  freedom 
by  being  a  trumpet  of  celobrity,  no  leotures 
being  thus  roughly  honoured  except  for  their 
foroe  and  novelty. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  wonderful  part  of 
the  whole  matter— the  willingness  of  the  news- 
papers to  be  inoculated  with  their  own  "  anti- 
dote ."'  As  original  contributions  or  editorials, 
these  reports  of  leotures  would  "  never  do." 
Tho  conservative  views  of  Dewoy,  the  probing 
truths  of  Emorson,  tho  magniucontly  bold  uq- 
popularisms  of  Henry  Jaruos — tho  newspapers 
that  report  them  would  as  soon  burn  up  their 
subscription  books  as  advance  suoh  opinions 
on  their  own  responsibility.  Duly  published 
they  are,  however,  unqualified  and  uncontra- 
dicted ;  and  so,  by  the  very  circulation  of  the 
disease  itself,  tho  healing  principle  is  carried 
to  the  extremities  of  the  land.  Tho  Leoture- 
room  U  the  moral  Jennerof  our  time— though, 
unlike  the  vacciuo  virus,  tho  virtue  of  its  "  an- 
tidote," springs  from  the  higher  perfection, 
not  from  thodiboaso,  of  the  animal  from  whom 
it  is  taken. 

We  have  but  taken  up  the  end  of  u  thread 
that  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  speculation.  In 
the  reader's  hand  we  must  leave  it,  for  the 
present. 

THE  COOPER  TESTIMONIAL. 


The  Metropolitan  Hall,  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  25th  of  February,  contained 
most  of  whatever  is  beautiful,  worthy  and  dis- 
tinguished in  New- York.  The  meeting  had  a 
three-fold  attraction  :  regard  for  the  memory 
of  Cooper  attracted  many  ;  "  Daniel  Wobster 
will  preside"  was  tho  temptation  to  others ; 
and  thousands  more  were  moved  by  the  de- 
sire to  hear  how  well  one  "  man  of  genius 
oonld  praise  another."  The  Hall  was  com- 
fortably, though  not  orushingly,  filled.  There 
were  psople  standing ;  but  there  were  seats 
vacant. 

Till  nearly  eight  o'clock  the  stage  presented 
only  an  array  of  empty  chairs  and  sofas,  with 
a  marble  oentre-table  in  front,  raised  high  on 
a  box,  to  aooommodate  the  vision  of  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, which  has  not  so  long  a  range  as  when  it 
glanoed  over  tie  wot  manuscript  of  Thnna- 
topsis.  Tho  audience  was  becoming  impa- 
tient, and  low  thunders  of  subdued  stamping 
rolled  around  the  house,  when  the  doors  at  the 
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baok  of  tho  stage  were  flung  open.  In  a  mo- 
ment, and  only  for  a  moment,  there  was 
breathless  silence.  Mr.  Irving  entered,  but 
was  soarcely  reoognised  by  the  audience,  be- 
fore tho  imposing  form  of  Daniel  Webetcr 
slowly  emergod  into  view.  As  he  appeared, 
and  walked  in  his  loisurely  manner  to  the 
front,  the  audienoe  rose  and  greeted  him  with 
round  after  round  of  applause  which  was  lite- 
rally deafening.  A  crowd  of  gentlemen  fol- 
lowed him,  and  the  stage  was  darkened  with 
the  elite  of  twenty-five  millions.  Mr.  Web- 
ster took  no  notioe  whatover  of  the  applause, 
which  oontinued  for  a  minute  or  more,  with  a 
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after  he  left  it. 

Mr.  Webster  rose,  and  was  again  received 
with  long  and  vociferous  applause.  Certain- 
ly, Demosthenes  would  have  smiled,  had  he 
heard  the  address  that  followed,  and  learned 
that  its  deliverer  is  styled  by  his  oountrymen 
an  Orator.  Great  men  are  never  great  ora- 
tors. Anything  more  unoratorical  than  Mr. 
Webster's  mode  of  speaking  cannot  be  ima- 
gined. His  manner  was  precisely  that  of  a 
farmer  who  had  been  summoned  from  the 
plough  to  the  forum.  He  said  "  moniment," 
for  monument,  and  "literetoor,"  for  literaturo 
He  jerks  out  a  short  sentence  in  a  high,  rather 


vehemenoe  regardless  of  gloves,  until  it  took  .nasal  tone,  and  then  lets  his  voice  fall  and  die 


the  form  of  "  three  cheers  for  Daniel  Web- 
ster," when  he  performed  one  of  his  magnifi- 
cent bows.  Whon  silenoe  and  order  were  re- 
stored, a  spectaole  was  presented  unequalled 
in  New- York  since  it  became  &  oity. 

The  stage  wns  oocupied  by  about  forty  gen- 


away  into  a  long,  low  rumble,  inaudible  ut- 
terly to  a  large  number  of  tantalized  in-audi- 
tors.  But  the  matter  is  solid,  safe  and  well 
considered.  He  quotes  frequently  and  most 
aptly.  He  never  (wo  hear)  read  a  novel  of 
Cooper's  in  his  life  ;  yet  he  said  what  was 


tlemen,  nearly  every  ono  of  whom  is  known  proper  for  the  oooasion  and  becoming  to  him- 

and  valued  throughout  Christendom.     On  a  self.     Ho  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  indepen- 

sofa  in  the  midst  eat  Mr.  Webster,  the  chair-  denoe,  the  integrity,  the  piety,  and  especially 

man  of  the  mooting,  and  Washington  Irving,  the  nationality  of  the  departed  novelist      His 

the  prosident  of  tho  society  for  the  erection  of  address  was  listened  to  with  breathless  atten- 

the  Cooper  monument.     Mr.   Webster  wore,  tion,  and  the  mighty  presence  of  the  man  held 

u  usual,   his  capacious  blue  ooat  with  braes  spell-bound  tho  distant  thousand  or  so  who 

buttons.     A  white  satin  waistooat  oovered  his  oould  not  hear. 

broad  oheet,  and  formed  a  satin  belt  below  his  Mr.  Bryant's  address  has  been  universally 

buttoned  ooat.     Blaok  trousers,  glazed-leather  read.    The  Poet  showed  himself  to  be  no  more 

shoos,  whito  kid  gloves  and  a  light neokerohiof  «">  O"tor  than  tho  Statesman  who  preceded 

completed  hia   attiro.     He  looked,   with  his  bim-     Hia  vooal  orgai8  we  weak,   and   his 

commanding  form,  his  grand  oountonance,  and  throat    required    frequent  wetting  from  the 

the  perfeot  repose  of  both,  like  Jupitor  among  tumbler   of  Croton  at  his  side.     There  was 


the  gods.  Mr.  Irving  was  dressed  in  dark 
olotb.es,  aud  looked  remarkably  well.  In  his 
fcixty-sevontu  year,  he  would  pass,  by  gaslight, 
for  forty-five  He  has  neither  grown  portly  nor 
spare  with  age.  His  oountonance  has  the  red 
and  rugged  look  of  the  country  gentleman,  and 
he  looks  as  vigorous  and  as  likely  to  live  thirty 
years  longor  as  he  did  twenty  years  ago.  Mr. 
Banoroft  sat  next  to  the  author  of  the  Sketch 
Book.  The  historian  is  a  tall,  slenderish  gen- 
tleman, with  hair  and  beard,  like  Hamlet's 
father's,    "  grizzled."      He    stoops    slightly ; 


something  of  sing-song  in  his  tone.  He  read 
slowly  and  without  excitement  or  muoh  em- 
phasis. Weak  as  are  his  vooal  powers,  he 
was  heard  hotter  by  the  audienoe  than  Mr. 
Webster,  with  all  his  latent  stentorian  power. 
Mr.  Bryant's  oue,  of  course,  was  eulogy,  not 
criticism ;  and  eulogy,  mere  eulogy,  is  apt  to 
be  dull.  It  is  simple  fact,  however,  to  state 
that  the  eulogist  on  this  oooasion  was  not  dull 
for  a  moment.  The  interest,  so  far  from  flag- 
ging, inoreased  as  the  winged  minutes  flew 
by.     Now  and  then  the  poet  of  the  woods  and 


moves,  sits  and  gesticulates  with  that  perfect  winds  emerged  from  the  even  ourrent  of  his 
awkwardness  rarely  attained  by  any  but  narrative,  and  a  happy  metaphor  or  a  striking 
ploughboys,  poets  and  litlirateurs.  Mr.  Bry-  eimile— in  the  language  of  the  theatre- 
ant,  too,  who  sat  on  the  right  of  the  chairman,  "  brought  down  the  house."  It  was  pleasing 
is  among  the  elders  of  the  city.  His  fine  fore-  to  notioe,  through  the  evening,  how  instanta- 
hoad  is  enoircled  with  gray  locks.  He  is  tall,  neously  and  warmly  tho  audienoe  responded 
slender,  and  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  Ranged  to"  a  good  thing."  One  incident  of  Mr. 
along  the  stage,  in  a  double,  eemioiroular  row,  Bryant's  speech  is  worth  recording.  In  allud- 
were  other  magnates  in  the  republio  of  letters,    ing  to  the 'contemporaries  of  Cooper,  he  made 

For  several  minutes  the  spectators  were  en-  pointed  mention  of  the  appearanoe  of  the 
gaged  in  pointing  out  to  one  another,  with  Sketch  Book.  At  once,  by  a  universal  ini- 
eager  interest,  the  men  whom  all  had  heard  pulse,  every  hand  in  tho  vast  assembly  sought 
of,  but  few  had  seen  before.  its  fellow,  and  a  storm  of  applause  brokoover 

Mr.  Irving  was  the  first  speaker.  He  doubt-  the  head  of  its  author  that  must  havo  stunned 
less  spoke  to  the  purpose,  but  the  voioe  of  the  as  much  as  delighted  him.  Peal  after  peal 
man,  whose  pen  had  reached  to  tho  antipodes,  followed.  Geoffrey  Crayon  made  a  praise- 
was  inaudible  to  that  half  of  the  audionoe  worthy  effort  to  look  unconcerned,  but  a  smile 
among  whom  we  were  sitting.  He  was  evi-  at  length  stolo  over  his  countenance,  which 
denUy  "  unaccustomed  to  publio  speaking,"  was  tho  only  (and  sufficient)  visible  aoknow- 
and  resumed  his  seat  in  about  two  minutes   lodgment  whioh  ho  vouchsafed  of  the  pleasuro 
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he  must  havo  inwardly  enjoyed.  This  wa» 
one  of  tho  most  delightful  eventa  of  anevoning 
whioh  was  all  delight.  Mr.  Bryant's  next 
sentence  oontained  a  modest  reference  to  the 
publication  of  his  own  first  volume — when  the 
scene  just  described  was  encored  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

It  was  ten  o'clook  whon  Mr.  Bryant  sat 
down,  but  the  nppetito  of  the  audience  was  by 
no  means  appoascd.  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  had 
appeared  keenly  to  enjoy  the  prooeding  ad- 
dress, and  had  joined  in,  and  frequently  led, 
the  applause  which  it  had  elicited,  now  rose. 
He  spoke  in  a  high  key,  and  without  the  ele- 
gance whioh  never  is  wanting  to  him  when  he 
"takes  pon  in  hand."  He  gesticulates  with 
as  much  graoe.  as  if  bis  arms  were  dislooated 
— and  no  moro.  Ho  spoke,  however,  to  the 
purpose,  and  was  warmly  applauded.  In  the 
oourse  of  hU  'speech  ho  paid  a  magnificent 
compliment  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  when  he  was 
about  to  resume  his  scat,  the  Secretary  of 
Stato  acknowledged  tho  honour  by  rising  and 
giving  him  a  prolonged  shake  of  the  hand. 

The  eleotric  speech  of  tho  evening  was  that 
of  Mr.  Osgood,  the  pastor  of  tho  Unitarian 
Churoh  of  the  Mefsiah,  in  Broadway.  Mr. 
Osgood  is  youthful  in  appearance,  under  the 
average  height,  and  no  way  commanding  in 
prcsonoe.  Ho  was  attired  in  the  clerioal 
uniform  of  wbito  cravat.  Somewhat  stag- 
gered with  the  extraordinary  character  of  his 
audience,  he  had  tho  art  to  turn  his  very  em- 
barrassment to  exccllont  acoount.  Ho  won- 
dored,  he  said,  to  find  himself  whero^o  was 
Ho  had  no  right  there.  Funeral  honours 
were  paid,  to-night,  to  a  great  historical  oba- 
raotor,  by  men,  whose  names  and  deeds  were 
themselves  historical.  To  their  high  dignity, 
he  could  lay  no  claim.  He  expressed  in  few, 
bat  heart-stirring  words,  his  gratitude  to  men 
of  genius,  by  whose  labours  tho  rugged  path 
of  life  is  choorcd,  adorned,  and  blessed.  The 
poems  and  romances  which  they  write  have 
their  effect  in  produoing  that  grandest  of  all 
romances,  a  noble  life !  Mr.  Osgood  ppokc 
for  soaroely  five  minutes,  but  spoke  so  simply, 
and  so  beautifully  as  to  rouse  the  audience  to 
a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  He  sit  down 
amid  thunders  of  applause. 

Dr.  Bethane  alluded,  in  foroible  terms,  to 
the  shameful  foot,  that  New- York  is  the  only 
great  metropolis  on  earth  which  is  destitute  of 
public  statues.  Ho  hoped  that  this  meeting 
was  but  the  first  of  an  endless  series  of  simi- 
lar ones,  and  that,  as  the  great  men  around 
him,  ono  by  ono,  passed  away,  their  services 
would  be  commemorated  in  monuments  which 
would  adorn  the  city,  and  inspire  its  oitixens 
to  a  generous  emulation  of  their  deeds. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  in  the  chairman  to 
invito  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James,  the  English  novel- 
ist, to  take  part  in  the  excroiscs.  Mr.  James 
is  a  remarkably  vigorous-looking  person,  slight- 
ly andor  the  ordinary  stature,  well-formed, 
of  ruddy  countenance,  which  a  light  mus- 
taoho  well  becomes.     He  may  be  fifty  years  of 
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age,  or  thereabouts.  Mr.  James  spoko  in 
the  English  manner — briefly  and  pointedly. 
If  he  had  been  announced  as  Mr.  G.  P.  R. 
James,  instead  of,  simply,  Mr.  James,  he  would 
have  been  at  once  reoognited  as  tho  celebrated 
author.  But  he  and  hid  initials  are  so  insepa- 
rably associated  in  the  publio  mind,  that  it 
was  not  generally  known  at  first  w/w  wns 
speaking.  In  pronouncing  the  present  parti- 
ciple, Mr.  James  has  a  curious  habit  of  omit- 
ting tho  final  g — '  Bein  a  romance  writer," 
etc.,  etc 

Dr.  Francis,  who  is  a  superb  specimen  of 
the  fine  old  Amerioan  gentleman,  followed  in 
a  glorious  little  speech,  full  of  patriotism  for 
New- York  and  affeotion  for  the  memory  of 
his  deceased  friend. 

After  a  short,  but  admirable  address,  from 
Mr.  Wobstor,  the  meeting,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
broke  up.  Our  hasty  description  oonveys  a 
most  inadequade  idea  of  the  absorbing  inter- 
est and  sustained  delight  of  this  unique  occa- 
sion. No  one  who  was  present,  we  venture  to 
say,  will  ever  forget  the  Cooper  Testimonial 
at  the  Metropolitan  Hall. 

Ibid.  .    3-6-52,    p.    2. 
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THE    "  UNDERSEA    TELEGRAPH." 

Over,  under,  lands  or  seas, 

To  the  far  antipodes. 

Now  o'er  oities  thronged  with  men, 

Forest  now  or  lonely  glen. 

Now  where  busy  Commerce  broods, 

Now  in  wildest  solitudes. 

Now  where  Christian  temples  stand, 

Now  afar  in  Pagan  land. 

Here  again  as  soon  as  gone, 

Making  all  the  earth  as  one. 

Moscow  speaks  at  twelve  o'olook, 

London  reads  ere  noon  the  shook  : — 

Seems  it  not  a  feat  sublime,         * 

Intellect  hath  conquered  Time! 
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The  first  thousand   of   Emerson   and 

Channing's   u  Life  of  Margaret  Fuller"  was 
sold  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Ibid..    3-13-52,    p.    3. 


Mr.  Browntou'i  Lecture. 

— —  One  of  the  hottest  audiences  of  the 
seaspn  assembled  in  tho  Tabernaole  one  even- 
ing last  week,  to  hear  Mr.  Brownson  prove 
that  Protestantism  is  incompatible  with  liber- 
ty. It  was  labour  in  vain  :  first,  because  nine 
tenths  of  tho  audience  were  evidently  con- 
vinced of  his  proposition  before  he  began  to 
speak,  and,  secondly,  bocause  the  leoturo  was 
so  weak  a   performance,  that   the  only  word 

whioh  fitly  characterizes   it,  is  the  adjective 

SILLY. 

Mr.  Brownson  enjoys  the  reputation  of  a 
man  who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  hit 
life  in  earnest  inquiry  after  truth.  In  th» 
course  of  his  search,  he  has  gone  the  round  of 
the  sects.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a  Pro- 
testant minister.     His  present  religion  is  the 


Ibid.  ,    6-26-52,    p.    2. 
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teatants  to  inquire  and  to  seek,  and  wiry? 
People  do  not  seek  for  what  they  have,  but 
for  what  they  have  not ,  and  Protestants,  of 
courno,  should  be  ever  seeking  for  the  troth, 
because  they  have  not  yet  found  it !  The 
Catholio  ohuroh,  on  the  oontrary,  is  never 
guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  calling  upon  her 
children  to  inquire  for  the  truth,  because  they 
already  have  it."  Rapturous  applause !  The 
air  of  innooent  self-satisfaotion  which  over- 
spread the  countenance  of  Mr.  Brownson,  af- 
ter ho  had  aobieved  this  brilliant  stroke,  was 
oomioal. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  leoture,  Mr.  Brown- 
son  remarked  upon  the  unhappy  condition  of 
the  Protestant  minister,  "The  poor  man," 
f aid  he,  "  has  no  authority.  Ho  depends  on 
the  people.  He  does  not  speak  down  to  them 
from  above,  but  up  to  them  from  below.  He 
must  consult  their  prejudices.  He  must  pan- 
der to  their  wishes.  He  receives  from  them 
his  commission ;  from  them  he  gets  his  dis- 
charge. If  he  offends  their  tastes  or  feelingp, 
it  is  all  over  with  him,  and  he  must  pull  op 
his  stakes,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and 
throw  himself  on  the  meroyof  a  cold  world." 
To  this  the  lecturer  added,  "  I  was  a  Protes- 
tant minister  mjielf  for  twenty  years,  and  I 
know  all  about  it."  We  fear  there  was  too 
much  truth  in  this  part  of  Mr.  Brownson's 
discourse. 

We  siooerely  deplore  these  religious  dis- 
putes. They  originated  in  other  times  and 
other  lands;  to  other  times  and  other  lands 
they  belong.  No  good  can  oome  of  them,  and 
moch  evil  may  come.  They  tend  to  deepon 
sectarian  animosities,  whioh,  in  a  country 
like  ours,  where  every  eeoi  has  an  equal 
ohanoe  to  prapogate  itself,  are  quite  irra- 
tional and  inexcusable.  We  trust  no  clergy- 
man of  the  Protestant  persuasion  will  be 
tempted  to  a  rejoinder. 


A   CONVENTION 

l  he  held  at  WORCESTER,  Mam.,  on  thi  WOT 
•4  Mth  of  October  next,  (agreeably  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  preliminary  meeting  held  at  Boston,  on  the 
•Oth  of  May  last,)  to  oontider  the  question  of  Wo- 
■ax's  Right*.  Dirrua  and  Relations  ;  and  the  Men 
and  Women  of  our  country,  who  feel  sufficient  inter- 
est in  the  great  subject  to  give  an  earnest  thought  and 
eCsetive  effort  to  its  rightful  adjustment,  are  invited 
to  meet  each  other  in  free  conference,  at  the  time  and 
»Uoe  appointed. 

The  signs  are  encouraging  ;  the  time  is  opportune. 
Come,  then,  to  this  Convention.  It  is  your  duty,  if 
you  are  worthy  of  your  age  and  country.  Give  the 
help  of  your  best  thought  to  scpsrate  the  light  from 
the  darkness.  Wi»ely  give  the  protection  of  your 
name  and  the  benefit  of  your  effort*  to  the  great  work 
of  settling  the  principles,  devising  the  method,  and 
achieving  the  success  of  this  high  and  holy  movement. 

Of  the  many  points  now  under  discussion  and  de- 
manding a  just  settlement,  the  general  question  of 
Wosasn's  Rights  and  Relations  comprehends  such  as  : 
Her  Education,  Luermry^  Scientific,  and  Artiuic , — 
Her  A  vocations,  Industrial,  Commercial,   and  Profei- 
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Ralph  Waldo  Emorsou,  it  is  said,   is 

sometimes  struck  with  an  idea  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  immediately  rises  and  records  it. 
Whereupon  suoh  a  colloquy  as  the  following 
takes  place: — Mr*.  E. — "  Aro  you  unwell,  my 
dear  ?"     Mr.  E .— "  No.  love,  only  an  idea  " 

Home    Journal.    N.Y.,    11-27-52,      page   3. 
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OLD    COLOiNY    NURSERIES. 
rplIE  ftihxvrilier offer*  lor  sale,  nl  Hie  Old  Colony  Nurse- 

Dwarl  and   Standard  Fruit  Trees,  of  the  bcsl  sorts. 
Fruit  Slocks  of  all  kinds,  lor  imr.-ery  men  mid  n  male  urn. 
Pear  Seeds,   Currants,   (;oi»eberne*,   Kasphernen,  Rhu- 
barb mid  A*|>nra^u-<   Rooty,  of  many  line  varunus. 

Slruwl.erries  in  Ml  varieties,  including  many  American  &c 
Foreign  varieties,  now  lir>t  ollt-red. 
Foreign  Uraiies  in  110K  for  v  lurries. 

NrrdhamV  New  wlnie  liiglibiisli  Blackberry.       Cultiva- 
ted Hi;,'liuii.«h  ■McklicrrioM,  beurini:  Iruil  ol  enormous  size. 
Ornamental  Trees  und  Slimlm,  Kverjjreens,  Climbers,  Vc 
one  of  the  best  assortments  in  Hie  country 

Kose»,  in  several  hundred  varieties,  nn'ludinp  tin-  best 
/mine,  lioiirsavel.  Ayrsberc,  Hybrid  /'erpetiinl  Moss,  Teu, 
China,  Noisette  and  lioiirbon  varieties. 

For  the  Creen  House  or  W  ndow  Culture — .TO  varieties 
ol  Verbena.  fjO  do  Ol  I'm  lisia,  10  do  nf  Heliotrope,  40 do.  of 
new  dwarf  daisy  flowered  Chrysanthemum.  Ko«e«,  Heaths, 
Comellut-    Azaleas,  Salvia-.  Cnnianus,  Violets.  7'inks,  Are 

Japan  Lilies.  (iladi<-las,  Herbaceous  and  Tree  .Peonies, 
Phloxes.  In«,  llerbaeeous  Plants  in  treat  variety 

.  A  priced  descriptive  Catalogue  will  be  -cut  gratis  on  ap- 
plication U.  M.    WATSON. 
Plymouth,  Ocl.Q3.lVfi.  ','7 


Portrait  of  Washington. 

We   acknowledge,  with   thanks,   the 

receipt  of  a  copy  of  that  admirable  work  of 
art,  Weloh'e  Engraving  of  Stuart's  Washing- 
ton. Besides  praising  it  ourselves,  we  will  let 
our  readers  hear  tho  opinions  of  others  upon 
its  merits.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  beautiful- 
ly says:  "  I  have  kept  the  print  in  full  view 
of  my  own  and  all  neighbouring  eyes,  since 
its  arrival,  and  to  the  great  contentment  of 
all.  Tho  engraving  appears  to  me  admirably 
executed,  and  the  faoe  is  equal  to  its  fame.  It 
has  the  serenity,  strength,  and,  I  must  add, 
delicacy,  which  we  seek  for  in  the  head  of 
Washington,  but  whioh  we  hardly  dare  expect 
to  find.  Here  the  expression  is  right,  the  eye 
rests  securely  on  it,  and  all  the  high  traits 
oome  out  in  turn.  We  mnst  thank  the  art,  or 
the  combined  arts,  which  have  given  us«  por- 
trait whioh  it  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honour  to 
see,  and  the  possession  of  whioh  is  a  continu- 
ing benefit  whioh  one  cannot  overprize." 
Chief  J  ustioe  Taney  remarks :  "  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  have  soen  Washington  in  the  days 
of  my  boyhood,  and  his  whole  appearanoe  is 
yet  strongly  impressed  on  my  memory.  Tho 
portrait  you  have  issued  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  exaot  likeness,  representing  perfeotly  the 
expression  as  well  as  the  form  and  features  of 
his  faoe."  Daniel  Webster  said  :  "  I  consider 
it  a  very  good  likeness,  and  shall  have  ithand- 
somoly  framed  and  hung  up  in  my  parlour." 
Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd  writes  to  the"  pub- 
lisher :  "  Having  been  absent  from  home,  I 
have  only  justj  received  tho  magnificent  print 
of  the  great  founder  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, whioh  you  have  honoured  me  by  send- 
ing for  my  acceptance.  As  a  work  of  art,  it 
is  admirable  ,-  as  a  vivid  representation  of  one 
of  '  the  noblest  men  who  ever  livod  in  the  tide 
of  times,1  it  possesses  an  undying  interest  of 
the  deepest  kind.  I  rejoice  to  know  that  art 
has  already  made  such  progress  in  the  ooun- 
try  of  Washington  as  is  signalized  by  this  rep- 
resentation of  his  lineaments,  whioh  it  has 
thus  resoucd  from  the  grave  for  the  admira- 
tion  of  both    branches   of   tho    Anglo-Saxon 
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indeocnt  manner !  Mrs.  Smith  will  probably 
leotare,  this  winter,  in  various  oities  and 
towns,  and  wo  advise  our  readers  to  embrace 
any  opportunity  of  hearing  her  whioh  may 
offer. 

—  An  audienoe  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
assembled  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  to 
hear  the  leoture  from  Professor  Agassiz,  on 
the  "  Gradations  of  Animals,"  that  leoture 
being  the  seoond  of  the  "  Tabernaole  Course. ' 
It  seemed  to  us  that  both  the  subject  and  the 
manner  of  this  discourse  wero  ill-judged.  It 
was  too  much  of  a  subjoot  for  a  single  lec- 
ture. For  a  course  of  thirty  leotures,  it  would 
have  been  appropriate  enough,  though  even  in 
that  oase  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  same 
knowledge  cannot  be  obtained  more  easily  and 
more  thoroughly  from  a  well-digested  treatise 
than  from  a  course  of  leotures.  The  learned 
professor  Bet  about  his  task  in  a  very  direot 
and  professor-like  manner.  With  his  chalk  in 
his  hand,  and  a  blackboard  by  his  side,  he 
proceeded  to  give  a  catalogue — and  little  more 
than  a  catalogue— of  the  various  orders  in  the 
animate  world,  in  very  muoh  the  style  of  his 
oollege  leotures  at  Cambridge.  Soma  gentle- 
men found  it  dull,  and  left ;  but  the  majority 
of  the  audience  listened  with  praiseworthy 
attention  to  the  end.  Professor  Agassiz  has  a 
pale,  broad  countenanoe,  with  a  forehead 
well-rounded  and  fully  developed,  up  to  the 
point  where  the  dome  of  reverenoe  ought  to 
rise,  where  there  is  a  marked  depression.  In 
person  he  is  little  under  the  average  height, 
stoutish,  and  slightly  stooping.  That  half  of 
his  head  whioh  is  presented  to  an  audience  is 
bald  ;  but  behind,  his  hair  still  clusters  thiok 
and  dark.  From  top  to  toe,  he  was  dressed  in 
professional  blaok — his  shirt  collar  hanging 
over  his  blaok  stook,  as  it  pleased  heaven.  Ho 
has  the  look  of  a  student  who  is  quite  absorbed 
in  his  chosen  eubjeota,  and  totally  regardless 
of  appearances.  He  speaks  with  a  slighter 
foreign  aocent  than  one  would  expect,  and 
though  he  frequently  hesitates  for  a  word, 
and  often  lapses  into  a  foreign  idiom,  yet  he 
ii  perfeotly  understood  at  all  times. 

FOE    TBI    HOHI    JODRSUL 

THE  SPECTRE  BRIDEGROOM 


Many  have  read  the  story  of  ^tho  spectre- 
bridegroom,  and  admired  the  humorous  ima- 
gination whioh  could  narrate  in  so  pleasing  a 
manner  such  an  amusing  history.  While  it 
takes  from  the  wonder  of  tho  reader,  it  per- 
haps will  add  a  little  to  tho  interest  felt  in  the 
story,  to  learn  that  it  was  "  founded  on  fact," 
and  really  happened  in  tho  silly  court  days  of 
Louis  XV.,  of  France. 

Bcsenval,  a  courtier  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  this  weak  monaroh,  and  his  good- 
natured  but  unfortunate  successor,  relates  the 
story  in  this  wise. 

M .  de  St.  Andre,  an  employe  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  afterwards  roe  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  on  ono  occasion  took  pas- 
sage in  ono  of  the  publio  conveyances  Irom 
Strasburg  for  Paris.     On  the  way  thither  he 
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made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  man,  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten,  who  was  travelling  the 
same  road.  "1  reoollect  this  M.  St.  Andre,' 
says  Besenval.  "  Ho  was  a  tall  man,  of  fine 
appearanco,  with  an  austere  manner,  never 
relaxing  into  a  laugh  :  this  demeanour  gave  a 
particular  zest  to  an  extravagant  fondness  for 
fun,  in  whioh  he  continually  indulged." 

Finding  himself  in  oompany  with  this  young 
man,  they  soon  beoame  intimate  friends,  and 
were  mutually  informed  of  all  tho  family  af- 
fairs of  each  other,  M.  de  St.  Andre  learned 
from  his  new  friend  that  he  was  then*  on  his 
way  to  marry  a  rich  heiress,  tho  only  daughter 
of  an  especial  friend  of  his  father's.  The  lees 
young  people  agree  upon  objeots  of  minor  im- 
portance, the  more  they  are  likely  to  dwell 
upon  suoh  matters  as  interest  them  seriously. 
M.  de  St.  Andre  thus  becamo  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  concerned  the  family  of 
his  new  friend,  and  of  that  of  his  intended. 
This  young  man,  being  full  of  one  thought, 
talked  continually  about  it,  and  omitted  none 
of  the  details  in  relation  to  it,  as  well  past  as 
future. 

With  this  sort  of  conversation  the  young 
friends  journeyed  on  together  to  Porie.  On 
their  arrival  there,  they  went  to  look  for 
lodgings  at  the  Hotel  d'Anglnterre,  in  the  rue 
Riohelieu.  They  had  scarcely  taken  rooms 
thoro  bofore  M.  de  St.  Andr6's  friend  was 
seized  with  an  attack  of  cholera,  whioh,  in 
spite  of  all  care  and  attention,  brought  him  to 
tho  grave  in  loss  than  two  hours'  time. 

Deeply  distressed  at  tho  sad  fate  of  his  young 
oompanion,  M.  de  St.  Andre  turned  his  atten- 
tion at  once  to  the  duties  devolving  upon  him 
in  consequenoo.  Knowing  that  the  young 
man  was  anxiously  lookod  for  at  his  father-in- 
law's  residence,  ho  took  possession  of  all  papers 
found  in  the  pockots  and  portfolio  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  direotod  his  steps  thither,  with  the 
intention  of  delivering  these  papers  and  ad- 
vising them  of  the  molanoholy  disaster. 

So  far,  all  went  very  well,  and  the  right 
order  of  events  would  not  have  been  inter- 
rupted had  it  not  been  for  a  ciroumstanoe 
which  caused  M.  de  St.  Andre  to  forego  his 
good  resolutions.  On  roaohing  the  bouse  of 
the  intended  father-in-law,  the  servants,  who 
were  instructed  to  expect  tho  arrival  of  the 
bridegroom,  on  seeing  this  young  man,  took  it 
for  granted  that  he  was  the  person  expeoted. 
They  accordingly  announced  him  as  such  to 
tho  master  of  the  house,  who  ran  to  moot  him, 
welcomed  him  with  a  cordial  embrace,  and, 
without  giving  him  time  to  speak,  took  him  to 
his  wife's  room,  and  presented  him  os  her  son- 
in  law,  and  to  his  daughter  as  her  future  hus- 
band. 

M.  de  St.  Andre  could  not  robist  the  idea  of 
passing  himself  off  for  the  person  he  was  sup- 
posed to  bo,  and  played  his  part  accordingly 
to  perfection,  He  handed  the  letters  with 
whioh  he  was  provided  to  the  father  and 
mother,  and,  being  fully  prepared,  answered 
fully  all  the  questions  they  addressed  to  him. 
He  succeeded  especially  well  with  the  young 
damsel  herself,  who,  at  a  glanoe,  was  struck 
with  his  fine  person  and  address.  Dinner  was 
announced.  M.  de  St.  Andre  was  placed  next 
to  his  bride  ;  the  parties  gave  themselves  up 
to  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  happy  ovent.  The 
young  lady  was  reserved,  spoke  littlo,  soaroely 
answered  a  word,  and  blushed  continually. 
M.  de  St.  Andre  was  attentive  and  devoted  to 
her,  as  well  as  to  her  parents,  maintaining  a 
very  composed  demeanour,  and  yet  gay  and 
lively  in  his  conversation. 
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the  Hotel  d'Auglcterre  to  inquire  after  his 
sou-in-law.  The  servant  charged  with  the 
message  having  uekod  for  him  under  his  truo 
name,  the  people  at  the  hotel  told  biui  that 
the  gentleman  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  died  at  eleven,  and  was  to  h>i  buriod 
at  six  in  tbo  evening.  It  would  bo  difficult  to 
dosoribe  tho  consternation  oausod  by  this 
reply,  when  it  was  told  to  tbo  lathor-io-law 
and  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Here  the  story  ends,  and  does  not  inform  us 
whether  the  family  made  any  further  in- 
quiries, nor  in  what  they  resulted,  nor  is  it  of 
any  importanoo  to  the  reader. 

The  story,  however,  says  Beeeuval,  has  a 
moral.  If,  at  tho  present  day— that  Is  to  say, 
in  his  own  time  — a  young  man  were  to  com- 
mit suoh  an  act,  he  would  lose  his  reputation 
forever;  although  in  thoso  days  society,  es- 
sentially oorrupt,  wore  a  rigid  mask  of  hypo- 
crisy and  of  high  respect  for  prejudices,  whioh 
only  tended  to  dissimulato  vioe,  and  oonceal 
crime  and  extravagance.  But  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  the  adventure  was  regarded  aa 
very  amusing,  and  the  whole  world  considered 
it  a  very  good  joke. 

Home  Journal,  N.Y.,  11-6-52. 


The  fol- 
lowing is  from  a  letter  in  the  Boston  Pott  -.— 
"  A  friend  of  mine  had  lately  tho  honour  of 
being  introduced  to  Alfred  Twnyion,  and 
describes  him  as  all  that  his  writings  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  It  may  please  you  to  know 
that  the  laureate  is  an  admiror  of  Amorican 
literature,  and  deeply  read  therein  ;  with  Edgar 
Poe  he  is  more  especially  familiar,  and  when  he 
learned  that  my  friend  was  about  to  visit  tho 
United  States,  he  gave  him  an  unlimited  order 
to  buy  up  whatever  books  of  interest  he  might 
stumblo  on  in  his  travols. Gnxct  Green- 
wood says  :— "  Bayard  Taylor,  tho  noble  young 
poet-traveller,  is  now  in  London,  but  is  soon 
to  leave  for  a  tour  in  Spain,  and  a  visit  to 
India  and  China.  He  is  in  fine  health  and  spi- 
rits since  his  return  from  tho  Orient ;  seems  to 
have  renewed  his  life  from  the  rich  primoval 
fountains.  He  goes  to  '  put  a  girdlo  round  the 
world,'  hoping  to  clasp  it  in  his  native  land  some 
time  next  year  God.  grant  he  may  '  must  pray 
fervently  all  who  know,  iind  knowing,  prize  his 
warm,  manly  heart,  and  high  adventurous  sni- 

rit"~~     Ibid..    12-4-52,    p.    3. 
PERSONAL. 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne  receive!  from 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  a  thousand  dollars 
for  his  "  Blithedale  Romance,"  which  wss  pub- 
lished in  London  before  its  appearance  in  Ame- 
rica.  Coventry  Patmore  is  the  euphonious 

name  of  the  gentleman  who  wrote  that  article 
upon  American  poetry  in  the  "  North  British  Re- 
view," by  which,  the  critic  says,  "  the  poetical 
critioism  of  the  Union  hat  been  stirred  to  its 
depths."—    IMd>  t    x.8-53,    p.    3 

[Correspondence  of  the  Journal.) 
LETTER  FROM  SAINT  LOUIS. 

RALTH  WALDO  EMEHSON. 

Sunt  Lovu,  Jan.  6, 1853. 
Ma.  Suatrn:— Few  men  are  ever  correct  In  their  con- 
ception of  a  man,  formed  in  reading  his  books.    A 
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strong  predilection  for  a  man  may  be  changed  to  utter 
alienation  by  hJB  manners,  while  a  strong  prejudice 
imbibed  from  the  page*  of  his  book  is  corrected  by  the 
genial  character  of  the  man,  In  the  unaflected  hoars  of 
social  convene.  The  grave,  lombre,  gloomy  looking 
countenance  peering  out  upon  you  from  every  leaf,  Is 
not  the  one  you  see  at  the  dinner  table — and  ho  who 
seems  so  ethereal  and  spiritualized  in  his  essay,  can  tell 
you  the  precipe  difference  between  a  New  York  and  a 
Boston  oyster,  and  seizes  a  turkey  drum-stick  with  mor- 
tal fingers,  eating  it  with  a  most  sensual  relish  like  oth- 
er men,  who  were  lost  amid  the  clouds  of  his  transcen- 
dentalism. A  short  man  becomes  tall,  one  with  lean 
and  hungry  look  is  fat  and  rubicund  as  the  monk  of 
Copmanhurst.  But  the  most  remarkable  transforma- 
tions are  sometime*  witnessed  in  literary  men,  whoa* 
books  create  high  expectations  of  entertaining  powers 
of  converse,  but  who  are  most  sterile  in  the  social  cir- 
cle; or  from  whom  one  hardly  expects  anything  but 
monosyllables,  no  common  sympathies,  no  Interest  In 
anything  hut  their  own  strange  and  isolated  world,  out 
of  t\  hlch  they  speak  to  us,  bnt  finds  them  overflowing 
like  a  spring  stream,  at  home  in  common  and  uncom- 
mon paths,  and  putting  at  his  ease  in  their  society  the 
msn  of  books  and  the  man  of  leather. 

Horace  Bushnell,  of  Hartford,  is  one  of  those  men 
whom  I  expected  to  see  with  a  dark,  lowering  face,  re- 
served, unsocial,  dweiling  in  an  obscure  atmosphere  of 
trinities  and  unities,  and  speaking  in  the  hieroglyphics 
of  a  language  which  he  says  is  suited  to  the  expression 
of  his  own  unorthodox  ideas.  But  he  is  a  man  like  the 
common  world — gallant,  polished,  attentive  to  the  la- 
dies, chatty  and  gossippy  when  he  pleases  to  be,  and 
contributes  largely  to  the  tali  of  a  miscellaneous  par- 
ty. He  was  here  six  weeks  since,  and  left  the  impres- 
sion of  a  msn  whom  many  would  like  to  meet  again. — 
These  observations  are  but  a  continuation  of  previous 
ones  made  upon  Mr.  Emerson,  and  are  suggested  by 
seme  observations  of  his  own,  descriptive  of  the  great 
disappointment  he  expu  ienccd  in  meeting  with  many 
literary  men  in  England.  The  tmiters  were  well 
ecough.  But  the  men— the  same  striking  peculiarities 
of  humor,  grace,  deep  or  fiery  thought,  poetry,  exquisite 
taste,  ideality,— with  oac  or  two  exceptions,  he  did  not 
find  these  and  the  man  together,  is  it  not  often  so? — 
The  man  who  has  held  me,  grasped  my  soul,  entranced 
me  by  his  marvellous  periods,  I  should  love  to  see. — 
But  the  hazard  Is  too  great^fhe  charm  might  be  bro- 
ken, and  I  should  never  open  his  books  again.  The 
ideal  character  w  1th  which  we  clothe  men  may  be  false. 
But  it  is  better  so,  than  to  have  all  the  reverence,  all 
the  romance  dathed  in  a  moment,  by  the  sight  of  a 
very  disagreeable  lump  of  humanity. 

I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Emerson's  fourtl»  1cot«irc,  uu  Econ- 
omy. It  i»  however  well  spoken  of  by  those  who  heard 
it.  Ilia  fifth  he  delivered  last,  night— on  Fate.  And 
ui.ti!  thut  lecture  no  citizen  of  St.  Louis  had  seen  or 
heard  Emerson.  He  did  not  show  himself  before  last 
night— Emerson  the  epigrammatic  writer,  Emerson  the 
mystic,  Emerson  the  German,  Emerson  the  fatalist, 
Knie.  ton  the  spiritual  chemist,  whose  analysis  disclosed 
the  ldtntlty  ol  the  elements  oi  good  and  evil.  We  saw 
him  in  all  his  phases.  I  cannot  describe  this  lecture. 
I  cannot  icport  it.  I  piesuine  uo  one  present  could 
now  terrace  the  path  along  which  that  errrnt  man  led 
him. 

The  lecture  was  a  transcript  of  an  hour  of  thought, 
without  rigid  method,  logical  conseeutivencss.  or  natu- 
ralness to  any  other  mind  but  his  own.  It  was  to  my 
mind  destitute  of  unity,  and  the  attempted  tosoncllia- 
tion  of  fate  with  liberty  was  an  undenlabio  piece  of 
Emersonian  mystifleation.  He  was  queer,  witty,  rigor, 
ous ,  startled  by  eome  fierce  expression ;  was  grand  when 
he  touched  upon  the  power  of  mind  over  fate,  o* 
thought  over  necessity;  and  presented  the  audience 
with  an  exciting  medley  of  brilliant  light,  filmy,  neb- 
ulous, hazy  Islands,  illuminated  fog,  and  black  clouds. 
These  nebuhe,  which  Mr.  Emerson  flings  out  upon  the 
aky  of  his  discourse,  one  gazes  on  with  the  hope  that 
tbey  will  resolve  Into  (tars.  They  seem  about  to  do  so 
at  some  moments,  but  tbey  remain  floating  in  the 
sphere.  We  believe  thev  are  stars,  and  when  we  get  the 
telescope  of  sufficient  space-penetrating  power,  may  be 
we  shall  find  they  are.  Mr.  Emerson  is  evidently  no 
believ  er  in  sin  or  guilt.  "  Evil  is  only  good  in  the 
making,"  as  he  told  us— Just  as  Ephraim  was  "  a  eake 
not  turned  "'—and  the  rascalities  of  the  race  are  the 
lower  rounds  of  the  ladder  of  loftiest  virtue.  That  Mr. 
Emerson  includes  this  in  the   articles  of  his  creed  he 
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Culture  I  have  beard  since  commencing  this  letter, 
also  his  concluding  Lecture  on  Worship.  Ths  for- 
mer I  think  gave  greater  satisfaction  than  any  other  of 
the  course.  Designed  to  follow  after  Fate,  it  developed 
the  idea  that  Culture,  training,  education,  triumphed 
over  human  limitations,  and  that  the  world  was  one 
Brent  school  of  Culture,  where  a  man  soon  found  out 
what  was  rial.  Some  thought  the  Lecture  conflicted 
with  the  previous  one.  though  perhaps  Mr.  E.  would 
say  he  was  but  presenting  tv.-o  sides  of  the  same  truth- 
Be  often  presents  this  appearance  of  contradiction,  and 
leaves  bis  bearers  or  readers  to  reconcile  matters  If  they 
can.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  And  what 
oidinary  minds  would  pronounce  irreconcilable  con- 
tradictions in  his  writings.  I  should  think  he  wrote  al- 
ways, wbat  he  thought  In  some  hours  of  reverie,  re- 
gardless of  what  he  had  thought  or  written  before. 
Logical  connection  he  evidently  does  not  affect 

Bis  lecture  on  Fate  gave  less  satisfaction  than  any- 
It  was  spiritless,  without  variety,  and  disappointed 
high  expectations.  Starting  out  with  remarks  on 
skepticism,  and  his  fearlessness  of  the  imputation  of  it, 
be  "lumped  In"  all  religions,  from  OlotTand  H  englst 
down,  as  common  superstitions.  Be  then  branched  off 
upon  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  point  that  what 
was  In  a  man— wbat  a  man  Is,  will  come  out.  Coming 
back  upon  religion  again,  to  deprecate  the  religious 
training  of  youth— advocating  the  national  development 
of  the  religious  idea— asserting  that  religion  cannot  be 
grafted,  but  must  be  of  the  "crab"  stock— making 
some  admirable  observations  upon  the  value  of  the 
moral  affections  and  principles  above  all  things  else — 
be  closed.  The  impression  produced  was  bad.  The 
lecture  was  indefinite,  shadowy  and  dull,  and  what  was 
remembered  were  such  points  as  I  have  indicated. 

These  lectures  were  not,  in  the  estimation  of  Saint 
Louis  people,  equal  to  wbat  they  had  read  from  the 
same  pen.  Mr.  E.  was  not  popular— his  audiences  were 
not  largo — and  the  Treasury  of  the  Library  Association 
had  to  make  up  a  small  deficiency  iu  receipts  in  order 
to  pay  bim  the  stipulated  sum. 

The  small  audiences  may  be  accounted  fur  in  two  or 
three  ways.  Prof.  Mitchell  occupied  two  nights  of  one 
week,  which  with  three  oecupied.-fjj  Mr..  E.  was  too 
great  a  tax  on  our  time.  Then  the  streets  were  very 
muddy.  But  the  great  reason  after  all  is,  that  we  do 
not  understand  Mr.  E.  We  are  a  mercantile  commu- 
nity, more  concerned  about  the  "objective"  than  the 
"subjective,"  and  a  more  mystified  set,  as  a  whole 
than  most  of  the  audience  were  by  some  of  the  lec^ 
hires,  you  never  saw.  Some  of  his  thoughts  remain— 
they  stick.  But  most  of  his  sentences  are  forgotten, 
remembered  as  a  strange  sound,  and  will  brinj  forth  no 
fruit  here.  On  this  account  I  say,  that  Mr.  E°  seems  to 
do  nothing  rral.  He  and  his  friends  may  smile  at  tins. 
He,  indeed,  without  doubt,  is  indfferent  to  such  com- 
ments as  these.  I  never  saw  a  man  who  in  the  desk 
appears  lers  regardful  of  common  opinion— less  ambi- 
tious for  the  fame  that  rewards  those  who  please  a  pop- 
ular audience.  Yet  he  cannot  escape  the  responsibili- 
ty of  a  public  lecturer.  And  that,  I  take  it.  Imposes 
the  obligation  to  say  something  more  than  his  '•  own 
set ''  will  applaud  or  can  understand.  Common  rights 
there  are;  and  among  them  is  the  right  of  a  popular 
audience  to  be  addressed  in  their  own  vernacular,  and 
with  ideas  somewhere  within  range  of  their  own.  If 
this  obligation  is  violated,  a  lecturer  might  as  well 
speak  in  on  unknown  tongue.  He  throws  his  words 
away.  1  am  well  aware  of  the  ready  answer  to  this— 
that  the  man  who  seems  to  speak  in  an  unknown 
tongue  to  one  generation  will  be  understood  in  a  future 
age;  that  a  deeper  spiritual  iusigbt.  a  more  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  life,  will 
furnish  the  key  to  all  the  utterances  of  him  who 
now  speaks  in  advance  of  his  age.  But  people  seem  to 
be  departing  more  and  more  widely  from  those  oracu- 
lar instructions,  whose  interpretation  shall  be  taught 
by  a  deeper  and  more  philosophical  experience.  They 
arc  going  off  in  an  orbit  that  shall  never  return  on 
itself,  to  where  those  nebulous  lights  shine  I  have 
had  some  doubts,  and  so  have  others  here,  about  the 
sincerity  cf  llr.  E.  in  any  special  aim.  He  has  no  sys- 
tem—or  if-he  has,  its  parts  we  here  cannot  ascertain. 
Uis  thoughts  In  any  one  lecture,  or  in  all  together,  do 
not  cohere.  And  he  does  not  falter  in  the  utterance, 
without  explanation,  of  the  thought  that  flatly  contra- 
dicts others.  Be  has  no  ruling  ideas — none  that  con- 
trol him.  Be  Is  without  polarity,  circles  round  no  cen- 
tre, snd  is  apparently  utterly  Indifferent  where  he  wan- 
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ders.  Be  is  passionless  about  truth,  rallies  around  his 
thoughts  no  affections,  nodevotion.no  lore— and  neirer 
would  prove  a  hero  or  a  martyT. 

I  trust  you  are  not  weary  of  these  observations  about 
Mr.  E.  Be  js  one  of  your  community,  and  has  boon  a 
hundred  times  accurately  measured  and  adjudged  to  bis 
fixed  place  by  those  amon;  you  competent  to  such 
work.  But  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers 
to  know  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  a  man  essen- 
tially different  from  any  we  ever  saw  before,  whom  we 
would  welcome  again  in  every  social  circle,  but  who 
speaks  not  at  all  to  the  common  consciousness  of  the 
mass.  He  is  now  lecturing  in  Springfield,  capital  of 
Illinois,  and  goes  thence  to  Cleveland,  where  he  lec- 
tures on  the  20th  inst.  O" 
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What  las  Heart  of  tht  Young  Woman  said  to  iJU  Old 

Maid 

II   HENRY  W.  MiORTriLLOW 

Tell  me  not  is  idle  jingle, 

"  Marriage  it  an  empty  dream!" 

For  the  girl  is  dead  that's  single, 
And  girls  are  now  what  they  seem. 

Life  it  real !    life  is  earnest  I 

8ingle  blessedness  a  fib! 
"  Man  thou  art,  to  man  returnett," 

Has  been  spoken  of  the  rib. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  , 
But  to  aot,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  nearer  marriage  day. 

Life  is  long,  and  youth  is  fleeting. 
And  our  hearts,  though  light  and  gay, 

Still,  like  pleasant  drums,  are  beating       ■"* 
Wedding  marches  all  the  way. 

PL, 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouao  of  life,  •> 

Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle ! 
But  a  heroine — a  wife  ! 


Trust  no  future,  howe'er  pleasant, 
Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  ! 

Aot — aot  to  the  living  Present ! 
Heart  within  and  hope  ahead! 

Lives  of  married  folks  remind  as 
We  oan  live  our  lives  ao  well, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Suoh  examples  as  shall  "  tell." 

Such  example,  that  another 
Wasting  time  in  idle  sport, 

A  forlorn,  unmanied  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  and  court. 

Let  us,  then,  be  np  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  on  triumph  set ; 

Still  contriving,  stiil  pursuing. 
And  each  one  a  husband  get ' 
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.  During  the  late  lecture  season, 

Mr.  Whipple  leotured  seventy-seven  times: 
Dr.  Holmes, seventy-six  times;  Emerson,  sixty 
times;  Th acker at,  about  sixty-five  times. 
The  leoture  field  has  also  been  extensively  culti- 
vated by  Rev.  8amuel  Osgood,  Rev.  Mr.  Chapin, 
Park  Benjamin,  Q.  W.  Curtis,  Horace  Greeley, 
Professor  Agassiz,  Epes  Sargent,  Rev  Mr.  Pier- 
pont,  Mr.  Saxe,  Ik  Marvel  and  others  Several 
of  these  gentlemen  have  already  retired  to 
summer  quarters,  to  rest  from  their  travels, 
and  conjure  up,  at  their  leisure,  fresh  faots  and 
fanoies,  rhyme  and  rhetoric  for  the  next  cam- 
paign.—  " 
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Soon,  though  conscious  yet  unheeding,  away 

went  tho  world  receding, 
Vanishing  as  I  was  speeding,  fading,  fainting,  in 

tho  Jar-off  sky. 
Still  with  its  immortals   muttering,  and  their 

weakly  tows  a-uttering, 
Searching  hope  and  finding  trouble  following 

eaoh  his  lavourite  bubble, 

Ever,  ever,  till  they  die. 

Here,  said  I,  is  coaee  of  sorrow,  and  the  day  is  as 
the  morrow 

Hope  has  tinted  with  her  colours  to  an  ardent, 
longing  eye, 

And  unlettered  is  the  awning,  not  a  single  cloud- 
let dawning, 

Quiet  flakes  of  sunlight  roaming,  vein  the  blue 
and  beauteous  donning, 

Round  my  fanoy  bark  and  me. 

So  I  swept  o-drifting,  drifting,  lulled  by  song  and 

by  tho  lifting, 
Swelling,  sinking  of  the  billows  of  that  rare  and 

dreamy  bca  , 
And  my  brain  became  bofitting  plaoe  for  various 

fancies  flitting, 
Who,  with  tangled  footsteps  knitting,  sweet  and 

loving  thoughts  wero  knitting 

Hound  my  heart  and  memory. 

And  so  fairy  and  beguiling  were  those  thoughts 
that  earao  a-smiiing — 

Peeping,  blinking,  laughing,  winking,  and  look- 
ing in  ray  mental  eye — 

That  the  toil  thcro  of  linking  oot  and  purpose 
passed  my  thinking, 

And  if  so  my  bark  had,  drinking,  swallowed  water 
unto  sinking, 

It  would  ne'er  boen  known  to  me. 

For  the  air  so  gently  moving,  in  He  very  motion 
soothing, 

Wafted  me  o'er  waves  and  billows  with  a  quaint 
and  quiet  glee. 

And  its  wings  were  incense  laden,  as  with  fra- 
grance brought  from  Eden, 

Which,  my  very  senses  lapping,  I — perhaps  I 
then  was  napping— 

Listless  let  my  helm  go  free. 

Then— but  then  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  have  not 

words  to  tell  you, 
How,  like  a  glorious  sunset  halo,  there  stretched 

along  tho  sky 
An  emerald-tufted  golden  line,  the  edges  of  a 

shore  sublimo, 
Where  there  broke  in  rippling  rhyming,  sprays 

their  mellow  music  chiming, 

All  across  that  dreamy  sea 

80  I  drifted,  nearing,  nearing,  with  a  certain 

joyful  fearing, 
As  we  feel  when  we  are  dreaming,  with  an  open, 

trembling  eye. 
And  there  shapes  grew  on  my  vision— shapes 

that  surely  were  Elysian — 
For  they  had  no  earthly  forming,  but  were  snob. 

as  in  the  morning 

Of  our  burning  youth  we  see. 

When,  with  fairy  footsteps  dashing,  there  eame 

o'er  the  shore  a-flashing 
Troops  of  beauties,  suoh  aa  never  a  poor  mortal 

eye  did  see ; 
Light  and  lustrous  were  the  glanoes,  from  suoh 

eyes  aa  Muslem  fancies 
Only  own  an  Eden  brightening,  touohed  with 

quiet,  loving  lightening, 

Eyea  that  were  most  heavenly. 

Then,  aa  though  a  gush  from  heaven  on  angtlio 

voices  driven, 
When  a  sinner  is  forgiven,  rolled  and  rushed  this 

melody — 
Weloome  to  the  Future-land,  come  and  touoh  the 

magio  sand. 
Come  where  shadows  never  stand,  or  rest  Upon 

the  sky  or  strand, 

We  weloome,  welcome  thee. 
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And,  bewildered  by  this  meeting,  more  bewilder- 
ed by  the  greeting 

That  those  sweet  and  fairy  creatures  there  bad 
given,  then  to  me, 

I,  not  waiting  more  of  pressing,  gave  the  shore 
my  foot's  caressing, 

Joyously  my  fortuno  blessing,  and  those  angel 
shapes  a  blessing, 

That  so  warmly  welcomed  me. 

So  they  showed  mo  all  the  glory  of  that  land, 

and  told  the  story 
How  every  human  heart  had  hopes  there,  sweet 

joys  that  wero  to  be, 
Some  in  hundreds,  some  one  only,  but  no  living 

soul  eo  lonely, 
None  so  all  be  steeped  in  sadness,  but  that  there, 

there  were  some  gladness 

Lighting  its  futurity. 

Then  I  asked  them,  so  dissembling  that  they  saw 

no  inward  trembling, 
If  so  that  it  wore  a  custom,  would  they  show  my 

hope  to  me  ! 
When— ah  !  how  well  I  knew  ber — radiant  as  an 

heavenly  flower 
Plaoked  within  the  reoent  hour,  from  tho  rarest 

Eden  bower, 

A  fair  maiden  oame  to  me. 

Wavy  hair  like  Lethe  laving— black  as  plumage 
of  the  ravon, 

And  eyes  lustrous,  of  a  warm,  a  deep  and  soul- 
lit  gray , 

Lips  that,  like  tho  bow  of  Cupid,  bent  in  beauty, 
coral- looped, 

Teeth,  whose  white,  transparent  edges,  lovely 
little  pearly  wedges, 

Peeped  between  her  smiles  of  glee. 

"  Mannie,"  so  the  angels  oalled  her,  "  Mannie," 

and  my  bosom  told  her, 
Told  her  of  that  deep  devotion  that  my  heart  and 

lips  would  say, 
How  that  all  that  earth  had  given,  and  my  very 

hopes  of  heaven, 
Would  be  nothing,  could  be  nothing,  unless  this, 

my  ardont  loving, 

Found  some  favour  in  her  eye. 

Then  she  smiled  a  smile  upon  me,  and  no  more 

was  my  heart  lonely, 
For  I  lived  with  that  around  mo  iu  one  ceaseless 

ecstasy ; 
Deeper  love  than  mortals  noting,  this  I  gave  her 

soul  devoting, 
Playful  as  a  feather  floating,  firm  as  mountains 

in  its  rooting, 

Endless  as  eternity. 

80,  with  wayward  wills,  we  wandered  where  the 

loitering  rills  meandered, 
Her  step  was  music,  and  her  voioe  was  sweeter 

than  raro  minstrelsy, 
Her  look,  a  joy  no  thought  oould  measure,  her 

presence  a  delicious  pleasure, 
And  life  itself  hath  not  a  leisure  wide  enough  to 

prize  tho  treasure 

Mannie's  heart  then  was  to  me. 

And  so,  after  my  returning  from  that  land  of 

fanoy's  burning, 
O'er  tho  billows  my  prow  turning  back,  across 

that  dreamy  sea, 
That  sweet  face  I  ne'er  could  sever  from  my  soul, 

but  clinging  over 
As  a  wavo  that  crests  a  river,  heart  and  loving 

thoughts  together, 

Thoughts  of  her  beat  ceaselessly 

Home   Journal.    N.Y. f    4-9-53 

Kir,  Everett  at  Trlpler  Hall. 

—  To  get  into  the  sohoolbooke  it  one  of 
the  coveted  distinctions  of  American  litera- 
ture Mr.  Everett's  orations  have  so  exten- 
sively enjoyed  this  distinction,  that  probably 
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panjing  gwtHFM,  Plainly  dreawd  in  »  suit 
of  bUok,  from  boott  to  thirt  oolUr,  of  a  oom- 
pact,  ereot  figure,  of  medium  height,  his  head 
gray,  exoept  upon  its  bald  orown,  his  faoe  of 
a  uniform  rose  colour— he  has  the  air  of  a 
prosperous  gentleman  and  solid  Bostonian. 
Both  himself  and  his  speeoh  were  exceedingly 
well  reoeived  by  the  audience 

A  few  of  Mr.  Everett's  faots  and  ideas  will 
interest  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
read  the  report  of  the  lecture  in  the  daily 
papers.  This  was  a  good  hit :  the  island  of 
Manhattan,  whioh  eonta'.ns  twenty-four  thou- 
sand aores,  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  by 
the  Dutoh,  for  the  sum  of  twenty-four  dollars  ; 
and,  said  the  orator,  "  though  a  dollar  for  u 
thousand  aores  seems  rather  a  low  figure  for 
choice  lots  on  Manhattan  Island,  yet  had  that 
twenty-four  dollars  been,  on  the  day  of  the 
purohase,  invested  at  compound  interest,  it 
would  by  this  time  amount  to  a  sum  about 
equal  to  the  present  value  of  the  whole  real 
estate  of  the  island."  Here  is  a  story  whioh 
produoed  a  marked  sensation  :  "  So  little 
confidence,"  said  Mr.  Everett,  "  was  placed  in 
the  vulue  of  a  title  to  land,  even  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  New-York,  that  the  en- 
terprising citizens  of  Massachusetts,  Gorham 
and  Phelps,  who  bought  six  millions  of  aores 
of  land  on  the  Genesee  River,  shortly  after 
tbe  peace,  for  a  few  oents  the  acre,  were 
obliged  to  abandon  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
purohase,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  under 
purchasers  to  take  enough  of  it  off  their  hands 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  first  instalments. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Judge  Gorham  was 
musing  in  a  *tate  of  mental  depression  on  the 
failure  of  this  magnificent  speculation,  he  was 
visited  by  his  friend  and  townsman  who  had 
returned  from  a  journey  to  Canandaigua,  then 
just  laid  out.  This  fripnd  tripd  to  choei  tbe 
judge  with  a  bright  vision  of  the  future  growth 
of  Western  New- York,  and  kindling  with  his 
theme,  pointed  to  a  son  of  Judge  Gorbam,  who 
was  in  tbe  room,  and  added,  '  You  and  I  will 
not  live  to  see  the  day ;  but  that  lad,  if  he 
reaches  three-soore  years  and  ton,  will  see  a 
daily  stage  coach  running  as  far  West  as 
Canandaigua !'     That  lad  is  still  living  " 

Canandaigua  is  now  a  network  of  railroads, 
and  the  locomotive  shrieks  through  it  and 
across  it  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 
Mr.  Everett  mentioned,  what  we  believe  is  not 
generally  known,  that  Brunei,  the  engineer  of 
the  Thames  Tunnel,  came  over-to  this  country 
after  the  revolution,  und  dec'ared,  in  due  form, 
his  intention  to  become  un  American  citizen. 
This  fact  tbe  lecturer  learned  from  Brunei's 
own  lips.  Another  story  was  reoeived  with 
an  uproar  of  applause  Mr.  Everett  said  : — 
"  When  I  was  in  London,  a  few  years  ago,  I 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  interior 
oounties  of  England,  telling  me  that  they  had 
in  their  House  of  Corrcotion  an  American 
seaman,  (or  a  person  who  pretended  to  be,) 
who  was  both  pauper  and  rogue.  They  wero 
desirous  of  being  rid  of  him,  and  kindly  offer- 
ed to  place  him  it  my  disposal.  Although  he 
did  not  bid  fair  to  be  a  very  valuable  acquisi- 
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tion,  I  wrote  back  that  he  might  be  sent  to 
London,  where  he  could  be  shipped  by  the 
American  Consul  to  the  United  States.  I 
ventured  to  add  the  suggestion,  that  if  her 
Majesty's  minister  at  Washington  were  ap- 
plied to  in  a  similar  way  by  the  overseors  of 
the  poor  apd  wardens  of  the  prison s  in  the 
United  States,  he  would  be  pretty  busily  oo- 
oupiod.  But  I  really  felt  pleased,  at  a  time 
when  my  own  little  State  of  Massachusetts 
was  assi  ting  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  des- 
titute British  subjects  annually,  to  be  able  to 
relieve  the  British  Empiro  of  the  only  Ameri- 
can pauper  quartered  upon  it  " 

Wo  were  glad  to  hear  so  influential  a  voice 
as  Mr.  Everett's  lifted  against  the  narrow 
prejudices  entertained  by  many  against  the 
influx  of  foreigners  into  this  country.     "  This 

country,"  as  the  lecturer  verv  forcihl»  r>K. 
served,  "has  not  only  grown  great  by  emi- 
gration, but  to  emigration  owes  Its  existence; 
and  to  shut  the  door  upon  further  emigration, 
would  bo  as  unworthy  as  to  break  down  a 
bridpe  over  which  we  ourselves  had  esoaped, 
while  yet  it  was  crowded  with  fugitives,  flee- 
ing from  the  very  calamities  wbioh  had  caused 
our  own  flight." 

Home'  Journal  ,  N.Y.,  6-11-53 


A  friend  who  has  recontly  visited   the 

Cooper  House,  Cooperstown,  Otsogo  county,  late 
the  residence  of  J.  Ftnimore  Cooper,  (which  wo 
noticed  at  length  in  tho  Home  Journal  of  July 
30,)  describes  it  as  a  most  agreeable  place  of  re 
sort.  The  house  is  elegantly  fitted  up  as  a 
hotel,  and  already  is  patronised  by  the  public  to 
an  extent  unprecedented  for  a  plaoe  situated 
off  the  great  lines  of  railroad  communication, 
and,  therefore,  but  little  known  to  the  travelling 
community.  Our  informant  left  New-York  city 
in  the  morning,  and  reached  Cooperstown  the 
same  eveuiog,  by  the  Hudson  River  and  Central 
Railroads,  to  Fort  Plain,  and  thence  twenty- 
fonr  miles  by  plank-road. 

PERSONAL. 


Bavabd  Taylor,  who  has  been  for  some  time 
id  China,  watching  tbe  progress  of  tbe  rebellion, 
has  joined  the  Japan  expedition  under  Commo- 
dore Perrv.  He  has  been  assigned  a  place  in 
the  corps  of  artist*,  with  the  rank  of  master's 
mate.     Mr.  Taylor  is  expected  to  return  to  the 

United  States  next  March. 

Ibid.,    8-27-53 

Most  of  our  touring  and  ruralizing 

editors  have  returned  to  their  posts,  and  are 
strong  in  the  resolve  to  do  the  brilliant  thing, 

during  the  present  season. The  lecturers  are 

still  busy  in  the  work  of  preparation  for  the 
winter  campaign.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  in- 
teresting oourses.  Now  is  the  time  for  country 
Lyceums  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  lec- 
turers. Holmkr,  Whipple,  Chapin,  Osgood, 
Emerson,  Koeppekt,  James,  Giles,  Curtis, 
are  all,  we  believe,  open  to  negotiation,  and 
most   of   them   have  something    new  upon    the 

anvil  Of  Thackeray's  movements  we  find 

no  indication  in  the  English  papers  He  left 
this  country  with  the  intention  of  returning  in 
August;  but  as  he  announces  a  new  serial,  he 
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placet  before  hie  bearers  in  words  full  of  a 
strong  vitality,  and  produoee  by  them  a  higher 
love  for  truth  and  justioe  in  the  human  breast. 
Parker,  however,  as  a  thoologist,  is  not  pow- 
erful ;  nor  oan  he  talk  well  upon  the  most 
sublime  and  most  holy  doctrines  of  revelation, 
because  he  does  not  understand  them.  In  his 
outbursts  against  the  petrified  orthodoxy,  and 
the  petrified  ohuroh,  ho  is  often  happy  and 
true.  But  I  think  that  people  may  say  of 
him  as  somebody  said  about  a  greater  man, 
Luther,  "  It  a  bun  critique  mats  pauvrement 
doctrine"."  Parker,  however,  investigates  ear- 
nestly, and  speaks  out  his  thoughts  honestly, 
and  that  is  always  a  great  merit.  More  we 
oan  hardly  desire  of  a  man.  Beyond  this  he 
teaches  to  be  very  good,  to  do  muoh  good. 

Nathahhi.  Hawthorn*  on  Woman's 

Rishts. — Despise  woman  ?  No !  She  is  the 
most  admirable  handiwork  of  God,  in  her 
true  plaee  and  obaraoter.  Her  plaee  is  at 
man's  ride.  Her  office,  that  of  the  sympa- 
thiser; the  unreserved,  unquestioning  be- 
liever; the  recognition,  withheld  in  every 
other  manner,  bnt  given,  in  pity,  through 
woman's  heart,  lest  man  should  utterly  lose 
faith  in  himself;  the  echo  of  God's  own  voioe, 
pronouncing,  "  It  is  well  done !"  All  the 
separate  action  of  woman  is,  and  ever  has 
been,  and  always  shall  be,  false,  foolish,  vain, 
destructive  of  her  own  best  and  holiest  quali- 
ties, void  of  every  good  effeot,  and  productive 
of  intolerable  mischiefs!  Man  is  a  wretch 
without  woman  ;  but  woman  is  a  monster — 
and,  thank  Heaven,  an  almost  impossible  and 
hitherto  imaginary  monster — without  man  as 
her  acknowledged  prinoipal !  As  true  as  I 
had  once  a  mother  whom  I  loved,  were  there 
any  possible  prospect  of  woman's  taking  the 
sooial  stand  whioh  some  of  them—  poor,  mise- 
rable, abortive  oreatures,  who  only  dream  of 
such  things  beoause  they  have  missed  wo- 
man's peouliar  happiness,  or  because  nature 
made  them  really  neither  man  nor  woman  !  — 
if  there  were  a  chance  of  their  attaining  the 
end  whioh  these  pettiooated  monstrosities 
have  in  view,  I  would  call  upon  my  own  sex 
to  use  its  physioal  foroe,  that  unmistakable 
evidence  of  sovereignty,  to  scourge  them  baok 
within  their  proper  bounds !  But  it  will  not 
be  needfnl.  The  heart  of  true  womanhood 
knows  where  its  own  sphere  is,  and  never 
seeks  to  stray  beyond  it ! 

Ibid, .    10-15-53,    p.    4. 


FASHION. 


BT    HORATIO   GWMOCIH. 


Fashion  has  lived  too  long,  and  exercised 
an  influent*  too  potent  for  us  either  to  deny 
or  to  escape  it.  1  wish  to  analyse  it  briefly. 
The  fact  that  it  runs  counter  to  functional  re- 
quirement oft-times;  that  it  is  imperative  for 
its  hoar,  and  that  it  loses  all  olaim  even  to  re- 
speet  or  gratitude  after  that  hour  is  passed, 
brings  it  into  the  same  category  with  certain 
British  sovereigns,  who  are  stamped  as  the 
first  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  Christendom,  as 
long  as  they  sit  upon  the  throne,  and  who  are 
(bond,  by  subsequent  analysis,  to  require  a 
new  definition  of  deoenoy  or  propriety  to 
bring  them  within  the  elass  of  reputable  men. 

I  regard  the  fashion  as  the  instinotive  effort 
of  the  stationary  to  pass  itself  off  for  progress ; 
its  embellishment  exhibits  the  rhythm  of  or- 
ganisation, without  the  oapaoity  for  action  ; 
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so  the  fashion  boasts  the  sensuous  phenomena 
of  progress  without  any  real  advance.  The 
one  and  the  other  are,  I  believe,  opiates,  in- 
tended to  quell  and  lull  the  wholesome  de- 
mands of  nature,  and  of  the  author  of  nature. 
I  believe  both  are  better  than  nothing ;  for  a 
false  homage  to  the  good  has  more  hope  in  it 
than  a  oonsoious  adherence  to  wrong. 

Wherever  the  student  of  modern  life  turns 
his  eye,  he  sees,  among  other  apparently  more 
substantial  and  serious  obstaoles  to  advance- 
ment and  reform,  a  phantom-like  opponent 
who,  though  no  man  may  say  whenoe  he 
oomes,  or  who  is  his  sire,  assumes  the  purple, 
and  rules  with  a  rod  of  iron.  I  mean  the 
Fashion.  I  mean  the  essential  mode.'  I  do 
not  mean  to  reflect  upon  the  victims  and  sub- 
jects of  this  despot.  I  believe  we  all  bow  the 
neck  to  him,  more  or  less  ,  nor  do  I  mean  to 
assert  that  he  has  no  right  of  any  sort  to  our 
regard,  for  he  has  might,  and  might  always 
means  something  very  serious.  I  wish  to  put 
him  to  the  test  of  analysis,  and  find  an  intel- 
ligible definition  pf  him,  that  I  may  know  at 
least  where  and  how  far  we  may  lasily  sub- 
mit, when  and  how  we  may  rebel  with  a 
chance  of  freedom. 

The  Fashion  is  not  ooeval  with  the  race — 
ho  was  not  a  younger  brother  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  a  second  born  of  heaven.  The  great 
civilisations  of  antiquity  never  saw  him  till  the 
epoch  of  their  deoline.  The  Iliad  and  the 
Greek  tragedies  have  no  traoe  of  him.  Even 
the  modern  man,  in  his  hour  of  travail  and  of 
wo,  wots  not  of  him  ;  he  is  a  flutterer  in  the 
sunshine  of  superfluity.  He  is  protean,  elu- 
sive, he  is  here  and  gone  ;  and  when  we  had 
believed  him  dead,  is  here  again  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye !  We  had  hoped  that  this 
change  was  a  search  after  the  good,  until  we 
felt  that  he  glorified  in  the  no  logic  of  his 
shifting.  We  had  hoped  that  he  was  seeking 
a  wise  folly,  and  that  when  the  cirole  of  folly 
was  run,  he  would  turn  to  wisdom  in  despair. 
But  again  and  again  he  flies  to  the  old  folly, 
and  gilds  with  his  sanction  the  exploded  silli- 
ness of  a  few  years  since. 

The  Fashion  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  He 
has  apparently  no  preferences  of  a  distinot 
and  reliable  nature.  He  gives  no  premonitory 
symptoms  of  his  approach.  He  expires  in  full 
vigour,  and,  like  Tadur,  reappears  in  the 
form  of  some  other  impotent,  dumb,  and 
voiceless  form. 

His  essential  characteristic  is  change  ;  he  is 
a  dodger,  an  ever  new  countersign,  a  Bramah 
look,  which,  when  Mr.  Hobbs  has  made  his 
key,  instantly  beoomes  a  common  padlock, 
and  so  puts  him  to  shame. 

I  understand  by  the  Fashion  the  instinotive 
effort  of  pretension  to  give,  by  mere  change, 
the  sensuous  semblance  of  progress.  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  pis  alltr  of  the  stationary  to  pass 
itself  off  for  locomotion.  I  regard  it  as  a  uni- 
form, with  whioh  thinking  humanity  cripples 
its  gait,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  unthinking 
may  keep  up  with  itself.  It  is  a  result  of  the 
desperate  effort  to  make  a  distinction  out  of 
nothing,  and  is  only  driven  from  change  to 
change,  because  nothing  is  a  fruit  that  grows 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

Still,  Fashion  denotes  u  hope  of  better 
things.  It  betrays  a  lurking  want  not  dearly 
cxprossed,  and  it  givos  stonos  and  sorponts  to 
stop  our  craving,  only  because  it  luw  noitlmr 
bread  uor  ushos  to  bestow.  Fashion  is  no  po- 
sitive evil,  and  has  been  often  a  relative  good. 
As  etiquette,  though  a  poor  make-shift,  still 
confesses  the  existence  of  propriety,  its  super- 
stition, with  all  its  darkness,  would  prove  a 
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without  mercy  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with 
wonderful  address.  Emerson's  performances 
in  this  way  ars  really  quite  regal.  They  re- 
mind me  of  our  King  Gust&vus  Adolphus  the 
Great,  when  he  took  the  criminal  soldier  by 
the  hair,  and  delivered  him  over  to  punish- 
ment, with  the  friendly  words,  "  Come,  my 
lad,  it  is  better  that  thy  body  now  suffer 
chastisement,  than  that  thy  soul  go  to  hell." 
Yet  there  is  moro  in  Emerson  even  than  the 
intention  of  ohastisement.  The  writings  of 
this  soorner  of  imperfeotion,  of  the  mean  and 
paltry,  this  bold  ezacter  of  perfeotion  in  man, 
have  for  me  a  fasoination  whioh  amounts  al- 
most to  magio !  I  often  object  to  him ;  I 
quarrel  with  him  ;  I  see  that  his  stoioism  is 
one-sidedness,  his  pantheism  an  imperfeotion, 
and  I  know  that  whioh  is  greater  and  more 
perfeot,  but  I  am  under  the  influence  of  his 
magical  power.  I  believe  myself  to  have  be- 
come greater  through  his  greatness,  stronger 
through  his  strength,  and  1  breathe  the  air  of 
a  higher  sphere  in  his  world,  whioh  is  inde- 
scribably refreshing  to  me.  Emerson  has 
more  ideality  than  is  common  among  thinkers 
of  the  English  race,  and  one  might  say  that 
in  him  the  idealism  of  Germany  is  wedded  to 
the  realism  of  Britain. 

I  have,  as  yet,  never  gone  a  step  to  see  a 
literary  lion  ;  but  Waldo  Emerson,  this  pio- 
peer  in  the  moral  woods  of  the  New  World, 
who  sets  his  axe  to  the  roots  of  the  old  trees, 
to  hew  them  down,  and  to  open  the  path  for 
new  planting,  I  would  go  a  considerable  way  to 
see  this  man.  And  see  him  I  will — him  who, 
in  a  society  as  strictly  erangelioal  as  that  of 
Massachusetts  and  Boston,  (Emerson  was  the 
minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  Bos- 
ton,) had  the  courage  openly  to  resign  his 
ministration,  his  ohuroh,  ana  the  Christian 
faith,  when  he  had  come  to  doubt  of  its  prin- 
ciple doctrines;  who  was  noble  enough,  never- 
theless, to  retain  universal  esteem  and  old 
friends ;  and  strong  enough,  while  avoiding 
all  polemical  controversy  and  bitterness  of 
speooh,  to  withdraw  into  silenoe,  to  labour 
alone  for  that  truth  whioh  he  fully  acknow- 
ledged, for  those  dootrinos  whioh  the  heathen 
ana  the  Christian  alike  acknowledge.  Emer- 
son has  a  right  to  talk  about  strength  and 
trutn,  because  he  lives  for  these  virtues.  And 
it  will  benefit  the  world  which  is  slumbering 
in  the  Church  from  the  laok  of  vital  Chris- 
tianity, to  be  roused  up  by  such  fresh  winds 
from  the  Himalaya  of  heathenism.     But  how 

oan  Emerson  overlook ?     Yet  1  will  not 

ask  about  it.  Emerson  is  just  and  true. 
Would  that  many  were  like  him  !  *  *  * 
*  *  •  *  Last  of  all,  1  oome  to  the  poems 
of  Waldo  Emerson — small  in  dimensions,  but 
great  in  their  spirit  and  tone  ;  and  read  aloud 
a  little  dithyrambio  poem,  whioh  is  character- 
istic of  the  individuality  of  the  poet.  Other 
American  poets  speuk  to  society  ;  Emerson  al- 
ways merely  to  the  individual ,  but  they  all 
are  to  me  as  a  breeze  from  the  life  of  the  New 
World,  in  a  certain  illimitable  vastuess  of  life, 
in  expectation,  in  demand,  in  faith  and  hope — 
a  something  which  makes  me  draw  a  deeper 
breath,  and,  as  it  were,  in  a  larger,  freer 
world.      *     »«**»»#»#« 

Emorson  came  to  meet  us,  walking  down 
the  little  avenue  of  spruoe  firs  which  leads 
from  his  house,  bare-headed,  amid  the  falling 
snow.  He  is  a  quiet,  nobly  grave  figure,  with 
strongly  marked  features  and  dark  hair.  He 
is  a  very  peculiar  oharaoter,  but  too  oold  and 
hypercritical  to  please  me  entirely  ;  a  strong, 
clear  eye,   always   looking  out  for  an  ideal, 
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whioh  he  never  finds  realized  on  earth ;  dis- 
covering wants,  short-comings,  imperfections, 
and  too  strong  and  healthy  himself  to  under- 
stand other  people's  weaknesses  and  sufferings, 
for  he  even  despises  suffering  as  a  weakness 
unworthy  of  higher  natures.  This  singularity 
of  oharaoter  leads  one  to  suppose  that  he  ha* 
never  been  ill.  Sorrows,  however,  he  has 
had,  and  has  felt  them  deeply,  as  some  of  bis 
most  beautiful  poems  prove ;  nevertheless,  he 
has  only  allowed  himself  to  be  bowed  for  a 
short  time  by  these  griefs— the  deaths  of  two 
beautiful  and  beloved  brothers,  as  well  as  that 
of  a  beautiful  little  boy,  his  eldest  son.  He 
has  also  lost  his  first  wife,  after  having  been 
married  soaroely  a  year. 

Emerson  is  now  married  for  the  seoond 
time,  and  has  three  ohildren.  He  interested 
me,  without  warming  me.  Thatoritioal  crys- 
talline and  cold  nature  may  be  very  estimable, 
quite  healthy,  and,  in  its  way,  beneficial  for 
those  who  possess  it,  and  also  for  others,  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  criticised  by  it.  But — 
for  me— David's  heart  with  David's  songs ! 

I  shall  return  to  this  home  in  oonsequenoe 
of  a  very  kind  invitation  to  do  so  from  Emer- 
son and  his  wife,  and  in  order  that  I  may  see 
more  of  this  sphinx-like  individual.  From  this 
worshipper  of  nature,  who  does  not  belong  to 
any  ohuroh,  and  who  will  not  permit  his 
ohildren  to  be  baptized,  beoause  he  considers 
the  nature  of  a  ohild  purer  than  is  commonly 
that  of  a  full-grown,  sinful  man; — we  went  to 
sleep  at  the  house  of  a  stern  old  Puritan, 
where  we  had  long  prayers,  kneeling  with  our 
faces  to  the  wall.      •##**#•# 

During  the  four  days  that  I  remained  in 
Emerson's  house,  I  had  a  real  enjoyment  in 
the  study  of  this  strong,  noble,  eagle-like  na- 
ture. 1  enjoyed  the  contemplation  of  him,  in 
his  demeunour,  his  expression,  his  mode  of 
talking,  and  his  everyday  life,  as  1  enjoy  oon- 
tcuiplating  the  oalm  How  of  a  river  bearing 
along,  and  between  flowery  shores,  large  and 
small  vessels— as  1  love  to  see  the  eagle  cir- 
cling in  the  clouds,  resting  upon  them  and  its 
pinions.  In  this  calm  elevation  Emerson  al- 
lows nothing  to  reaoh  him,  neither  great  nor 
■mall ;  neither  prosperity  nor  adversity. 

Pantheistic  m  Emerson  is  in  his  philosophy, 

in  the  moral  viow  with  which  he  regards  the 
world  and  life,  he  is  in  a  high  degree  pure, 
noble  and  severe,  demanding  as  much  from 
himself  as  he  demands  from  others.  His  words 
are  severe,  his  judgement  often  keen  and  mer- 
ciless, but  his  demeanour  is  alike  noble  and 
pleasing,  and  his  voice  beautiful.  One  may 
quarrel  with  Emerson's  thoughts,  with  his 
judgement,  but  not  with  himself.  That  which 
struck  me  most  as  distinguishing  him  from 
most  other  human  beings,  is  nobility.  He  is  a 
born-nobleman.  I  have  seen  before  two  other 
men  born  with   this  stamp   upon   them.     His 

Excellency,  W r,  in  Sweden,  and , 

is  the  seoond,  Emerson  the  third  which  has  it, 
and  perhaps  in  a  yet  higher  degree.  And 
added  thereto  that  deep  intonation  of  voice, 
that  expression,  so  mild  yet  so  elevated  at  the 
same  time.  I  could  not  but  think  of  Maria 
Lowell's  words,  "  If  he  merely  mentions  my 
name  I  feel  myself  ennobled." 

He  read  to  me  one  afternoon  some  portions 
of  his  Observations  on  England,  (in  manu- 
script.) and  sornpH  from  hi*  conversations 
with  Thomas  Carlyle,  (tho  only  man  of  whom 
I  heard  Emerson  speak  with  anything  like  ad- 
miration.) about  "  the  Young  America,"  as 
well  as  the  narrative  of  his  journey  with  him 
to   Stonehonge.     There   are    some    of    these 
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INTERESTING 


TO  LADIES. 


HAWTHOKNB  VMM  WOMAN'S  BMBTt 
7*  tkt  Mdifr*  %f  iAi  JVmm  /< 

Mr.   Hawthorn*  ought  sol  to  have 

•aid  that.  Ho  ought,  not  to  bar*  •pokes  of 
"scourging;  wobiod  book  within  thou*  proper 
bounds."  He  ought  not  to  here  done  it,  be- 
oau»e  such  a  threat,  hypothetical  though  it 
be.  only  gives  the  poor,  miserabla,  abortive 
creature*  he  speaks  of,  another  argument  in 
support  of  their  false  and  wlokea  theories. 
He  ought  not  to  have  >lone  it,  because,  "if 
there  were  a  chanoe"  that  women  should 
oome  to  be  competitor*  and  associate*  with 
men  in  public  and  political  life,  "physical 
foroe"  oould  not  prevent  it,  or  oould  only  so 
prevent  it,  as  to  degrade  woman,  and  with 
her  to  degrade  and  dishonour  man.  It  oould 
not  prevent  it,  beoause,  if  woman  really  has 
the  lntolleotual  force  to  oomo  near  attaining 
the  position  a  few  are  aiming  at,  man's  physi- 
cal superiority  could  hardly  triumph  over  her, 
any  more  than  the  strength  of  the  horse  and 
the  lion  can  oonquor  th  fi  greater  sagacity  of 
man.  It  oould  not  prevent  it  beoause  any- 
thing which  looks  life  persecution,  strength- 
ens, rather  than  weakens  th*  oause  it  opposes. 
He  ought  not  to  have  said  it,  because  it  ex- 
poses him  to  the  •uspicion,  notwithstanding 
his  disclaimer,  of  fooling  some  lurking  fear, 
lest  suoh  "  a  chanoe"  might  arise.  He  ought 
not  to  have  said  it,  because,  if  ho  have  no 
suoh  fear,  he  has  been  guilty  of  making  a 
useless  display  of  his  consciousness  of  "  sove- 
reignty," altogether  ansuited  to  a  sovereign's 
dignity.  He  ought  not  to  have  said  it,  beoause 
the  unprovoked  insult  makes  the  blood  to  boil 
in  the  veins  of  th*  faithful  subject*  of  the 
royal  brotherhood.  He  ought  not  to  have 
said  it,  because  it  is  unbecoming  in  a  sovereign 
to  allow  his  temper  to  be  so  ruffled  by  the  im- 
potent demonstrations  of  a  handful  of  restless 
agitators,  as  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
multitudes  of  his  contented,  peaceful,  and 
loyal  citizens,  by  a  mortifying  threat,  held  as 
a  terror  over  their  heads.  It  is  even  so,  that 
"  the  heart  of  trn*  womanhood  knows  where 
its  own  sphere  is,  and  never  seeks  to  stray  be- 

Jond  it."  Bat  soon,  alas !  would  womanhood 
e  debased  and  become  false,  should  the 
hand  of  manhood  become  heavy  upon  her,  or 
threaten  to  become  heavy. 

GsaTaunE  Mason. 

The  Home  Journal, 

N.Y. ,  11-12-53,  p.  4. 


INTERESTING  TO  LADIES. 


HAWTHORNE  DEFENDED. 

[Wo  published,  a  few  weeks  ago,  s 

paragraph  from  Mr.  Hawthorne's  works,  in 
which  tho  writer  seemed  to  intimate,  that 
women  who  persisted  in  going  beyond  their 
natural  .sphere,  to  mingle  in  political  conten- 
tions, thould,  if  necessary,  be  "  scourged" 
buck  to  their  appointed  plaoe.  This  para- 
graph ws  out  from  a  oolumn  of  Hawthornian 
*'  Spico  Islands,"  in  a  now^paper  published  at 
Honolulu,  and  wo  hava  no  doubt  the  paragraph 
does  occur  somewhere  in  Hawthorne's  works. 
Probably,  however,  it  is  ppoken  hy  one  of  the 
persons  in  a  novel,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken 
at*  an  expression  of  the  author's  own  feelings. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  is  a  man  of  genius,  and, 
there/ore,  a  revcrer  of  that  sex  to  which  his 
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Mother  belonged,  from  whom  be  derived  both 
genius  and  life.  Wo  gladly  give  place,  how- 
ever, to  tho  following  defonce  of  his  charaoter 
in  this  respect,  from  tho  pen  of  a  lody  who 
in  generously  jealous  of  Ms  honour.] 

To  th*  Editor*  of  th*  Horn*  Journal. 

Gentlemen  : — In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Home  Journal,    1   observo   a  paragraph  pur- 
porting to  contain  Hawthorne's  opinion  and 
feeling   upon  tho  subject  of  tho   "  Woman's 
Rights  Movement."    Not  only  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  this  paragraph,  but  the  terms  in 
which   thoy  aro    conveyed   are   so  harsh,  so 
bard,  and  bo  contemptuous  of  woman,  that  1 
feel  confident  few  women  of  any  sensibility 
could  read  them  (even  though  they  felt  not 
the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  movement  in 
question)    without  a   feeling  of  resentment 
ogainst    their    author.      Now,   inasmuoh    as 
Hawthorno  never  ox  pressed  any  such  senti- 
ments, but,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  reverse 
of  theso,  I  tako  tho  liberty  of  pointing  out 
tho  error,  and  favouring  yourself  and   your 
readers  with  what  Hawthorne,  in  the  charao- 
ter of  "Miles  Coverdale,"  really  does  say  on 
this  momentous  question.     I  presume  no  one 
who  has   read  "  The  Blythcdale  Romance," 
tho  work  in  which  tho  paragraph  ocours,  will 
fail  to  recogniso  the  author  in  this  oharaotcr. 
Ho  himself  admits  the  identity  in  his  preface, 
and  throughout  his  work.     Coverdale  says: 
"  I  will  give  you  leave,  Zenobine,  to  fling  your 
utmost  bcorn  upon  me,  if  you  ever  hear  me 
utter  a  sentiment  unfavourable  to  the  widest 
liberty  which  woman  has  yet  dreamed  of.     I 
would  give  her  all  she  asks,  and  add  a  great 
doal  more,  which  she  will  Dot  be  the  party  to 
demand,  but  which  men,  if  they  were  gene- 
rous and  wise,  would  grant  of  their  own  free 
motion.     For  instance,  I  should  love  dearly — 
for  the  next  three  thousand  years,  at  least — 
to  have   all    government    devolve    into    the 
hands  of  women.     I  hate  to  be  ruled  by  my 
own  sex;  it  excites  my  jealousy  and  wounds 
my  pride.     It  is  the  iron  sway  of  bodily  foroe' 
which  abases  us,  in  our  compelled  submission. 
But  how  sweet  the  free,  generous  oourtesy, 
with  which  I  would  kneel  before  a  woman 
ruler."    "  Yes,  if  she  were  young  and  beauti- 
ful," said  Zeuobia,  laughing.     "But  how  if 
she  wero  sixty,  and  a  fright?"     "Ah!  it  is 
you  that  rate  womanhood  low,"  said  I.     "  But 
let  mo  go  oa.     1  have  never  found  it  possiblo 
to  suffer  a  bearded  priest  so  near  my  heart 
and  conscience,  as  to  Uo  me.auy  spiritual  good. 
I  blush  at  the  very  thought !     0,  in  the  better 
order  of  things,  Heaven  grant  that  the  min- 
istry of  souls  may  be  lelt  in  the  oharge  of 
women  !     Tho  task  belongs  to  woman.     God 
meant  it  for  her.     He  has  endowed  her  with 
the  religious  sentiment  in  its  utmost  depth 
and  purity,  rofined  from  that  gross  intellectual 
alloy  with  which  every  masculine  theologist 
— savo  only  one,  who  merely  veiled  himself 
in  mortal  and  masculine  shape,  but  was,  in 
truth,  divine — has  been  prone  to  mingle  it. 

I  have  always  euvied  tho  Catholics  their  faith 
in  that  swcot,  snored  Virgin  Mother,  who 
stands  between  them  and  tho  Deity,  intercept- 
ing somewhat  of  his  awful  splendour,  but 
permitting  his  love  to  stream  upon  the  wor- 
shipper nioro  intelligibly  to  human  comprehen- 
sion, through  the  medium  of  a  woman's  ten- 
derness." Then  follows  the  passage  from  the 
mouth  of  Iiollingswortb,  with  which  your 
readers  are  already  familiar.  Hollingsworth, 
a  man  whom  the  author  repeatedly  stigma- 
tizes as  narrow  and  egotistical,  originally  a 
great  and  good  heart,  it  is  true,  but  hardened, 
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narrowed,  and  falsified  by  a  fanatical  devo- 
tiou  of  his  life  to  one  idea,  proposes  to  use  his 
physical  force,  "  that  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  sovereignty,  to  ecourge  these  petticoated 
monstrosities,"  who  have  dared  to  dream  of 
any  other  life  than  that  which  man  has  al- 
ready assigned  them,  back  to  their  places. 
"  But  it  will  not  bo  needful,"  he  complacently 
adds.  '•  The  heart  of  truo  womanhood  knows 
where  its  own  sphere  is,  and  nevor  seeks  to 
stray  beyond  it !"'  The  heart  of  true  woman- 
hood, indeed!  The  great  shaggy  monster! 
I  wi3h  one  of  his  four-footed  brethren  of  the 
polar  regions  had  him  in  hand,  to  teach  him 
on  whioh  side  tho  "  unmistakeable  evidence  of 
sovereignty"  lay,  and  that  all  men  of  his 
ol-'Bs  would  leave  such  delicate  matters  as  the 
"  heart  of  true  womauhood,"  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny  uncontaminated  of  their 
touch.  Towards  the  close  of  tho  book,  "Haw- 
thorne,  again  dolivers  himself  in  this  wise. 
"  It  was  a  woful  thought,  that  a  woman  of 
Zeaobia's  diversified  capacity,  should  have 
fancied  herself  irretrievably  defeated  on  the 
broad  battle-field  of  life,  and  with  no  refuge, 
Bave  to  fall  on  her  own  sword,  merely  because 
love  had  gone  against  her.  It  is  nonsenso 
and  a  miserable  wrODg, — the  result,  liko  so 
many  others,  of  masculine  egotism, — that  the 
success  or  failure  of  woman's  existence  should 
be  made  to  depend  wholly  on  the  affections, 
and  on  one  species  of  affection,  while  man  has 
such  a  multitude  of  other  chances,  that  this 
seems  but  an  incident.  For  its  own  sake,  if 
it  will  do  no  more,  tho  world  should  throw 
open  all  its  avenues  to  the  passport  of  a  wo- 
man's bleeding  heart."  I  have  deemed  it  a 
right,  in  Mr.  Hawthorne's  absence  from  the 
country,  to  call  attention  to  this  error — that 
the  weight  of  so  popular  a  name  may  not  be 
thrown,  even  temporarily,  into  tho  wrong 
scale.  I  trust  you  will  print  the  foregoing, 
and  oblige  a  Brook  Farmer. 

Ibid..    11-19-53,    p.    4. 

Acted  Charade*. 

Mr.  Thaokeray,  when  he  was  in  this 

oountry,  need  to  praise  the  plan  of  dividing 
and  uniting  two  apartments  by  folding-doors ; 
which,  though  here  universal,  he  said  was  a 
notion  the  general  English  were  not  "  up  to." 
Folding-doors  are  certainly  very  convenient 
for  acting  charades ;  aa  on*  parlour  serves  as 
a  theatre,  and  the  other  for  a  stage,  and  the 
doors  form  an  excellent  o ur tain .  This  amuse- 
ment, since  Jane  Eyre  taught  everybody  how 
it  is  managed,  has  been  a  favourite  one  in  this 
city  ;  and  never  so  much  so  as  this  winter. 
It  is  easy,  and  may  be  inexpensive.  For  ex- 
ample,—we  saw,  the  other  evening,  three 
effective  scenes,  suggested  by  a  simple  word, 
whioh  the  reader  shall  guess.  Scene  first  was 
from  the  fourth  act  of  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  in  which  Shylook,  Portia  and  Antonio 
appear,  the  Jew  insisting  on  his  bond.  Scene 
seoond  represented  John  Anderson  and  his 
loving  spouse— a  beautiful  pioture  of  age. 
Scene  third  bore  a  remote  resemblanoe  to  a 
ootton-field,  with  negroes  at  work  under  an 
overseer,  whioh  the  reader  has  already  con- 
cluded vu  meant  to  represent  bondage.  On 
this  occasion,  the  characters  spoke  and  song ; 
but,  in  ease  the  oompany  is  weak  in  histrio- 
nio  and  vocal  talent,  tableaux  will  answer  the 
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purpose.  Nor  is  a  oostly  wardrobe  neoesaary. 
The  charade  just  referred.to,  was  performed 
without  any  expenditure  for  dress,  exoept  a 
little  time  in  adapting  various  articles  to 
their  new  use.  The  hoes  in  the  ootton  scene 
were  oompoaed  ot  broomstioks  and  pasteboard, 
and  they  looked  by  gas-light  as  natural  sb 
life.  Aoted  obaradcs,  in  short,  are  as  good 
and  convenient  a  winter-evening  entertain- 
ment as  any  that  has  lately  come  into  vogue. 

Ibid.  ,    1-21-54,    p.    2. 

The  drama  of  Fauitoe  has  been  played 
recently  in  San  Francis**.  "  Mr.  Bingham's 
Mephistophilsa,"  remarks  one  of  the  papers, 
in  the  true  Californian  style  of  blunt  sin- 
cerity, "  was  badly  done.  He  plaoea  too. 
muoh  stress  of  voio*  upon  eertain  words, 
whioh  changes  the  meaning,  or  leads  to  the 
misinterpretation  of  the  sentenoe ,  and  it 
seems  almost  an  impossibility  for  him  to  utter 
a  sentenoe,  or  muoh  less  a  single  syllable) 
without  giving  it  the  sound  of  a  full  nete  in 
music"  There  are  actors  nearer  home  who 
might  profitably  consider  these  observations. 
"Tonight,"  adds  the  oritio,  "Mrs.  Baker 
appears  as  Faustus."  Goethe  would  have 
liked  to  see  Mrs.  Baker  play  Faustus. 

Ibid,,    1-21-54,    p.    2. 

The  mother  or  Ralph  Waldo  Kmkh- 

so«. — Fifty  years  ago,  the  Reverend  William 
Emerson,  minister  of  the  First  Church  "in  Bos- 
ton, was  a  prominent  man  in  the  religions  in- 
struction and  the  literary  enterprises  of  tho 
town.  Ho  Was  of  an  active  spirit,  bent  upon 
doing  something  considerable  in  his  place  and 
time.  But  his  time  was  appointed  to  be  short. 
In  the  midst  of  his  plans  and  honourable  la- 
bours, he  diod  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
leaving  in  widowhood  the  oxoellont  lady  who 
ha«  now  followed  him,  at  a  littlo  more  than 
double  that  number  of  years.  She  was  born 
in  Boston,  November  9th,  1768,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Masking,  and  died  in  Conoord,  her 
husband's  birthplace,  aged  eighty-five  years 
and  one  week.  Mr.  Emerson's  death  left  bor 
with  the  care  of  six  children,  five  of  thorn 
sons,  of  whom  the  oldest  wasyetat  sohool.  In 
that  year  of  her  bereavement,  such  a  heavy, 
responsible  and  precarious  charge  seemed  to 
the  eyes  of  many  persons  to  cast  upon  her  an 
increased  burden  of  trial.  But  she  showed 
herself  equal  to  those  anxious  circumstances. 
She  knew  how  to  exercise  a  prudent  fore- 
thought, economy  and  self  denial;  and  her 
position  and  personal  worth  raised  around  her 
many  friends.  Four  of  her  five  sons  she  car- 
ried through  Harvard  College,  where  they  all 
distinguished  themselves.  They  were  the  joy 
and  pride  of  her  widowed  life  They  were 
more  than  her  jewels.  They  were  evidence* 
to  the  world  of  her  motherly  wisdom  and 
faithfulness.  Of  these,  Edward  Bliss  and 
Charles  Cbauncey  not  only  oarriod  away  the 
first  honours  of  the  University,  but  attraoted 
public  admiration  as  very  fow  such  young 
leaders  do.  They  both  gave  the  highest  pro- 
mise of  eminenoe,  and  both  died  young,  two 
years  apart  from  oach  other.  The  eyes  of  the 
writer  fill,  as  he  remembers  their  faces.  It 
might  not  seem  delicate  in  us  to  speak  of  tho 
other  two ;  and  we  will  add  but  a  word.    The 
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eldor  is  a  counsellor  at  New- York,  and  huB 
been  a  judgo— beloved  wherover  he  is  known, 
and  universally  confided  in.  The  other  has 
tho  loastof  his  praises  in  his  fame.  Wo  should 
not  know  where  to  find  a  nobler  and  gontler 
spirit.  The  family  was  not  broken  up  till 
1826.  Mrs.  Emerson  then  accepted  the 
pressing  invitation  of  the  venerable  Doctor 
Ripley,  of  Conoord,  to  make  his  house  her 
home,  thus  supplying  the  plaoe  of  his  de- 
ceased daughter,  who  was  her  husband's  half- 
sister.  In  1835,  a  new  home,  and  her  last 
earthly  one,  was  found  in  the  family  of  her 
son,  with  whom,  indeed,  she  had  resided  for 
several  years  before,  though  not  in  the  same 
dwelling.  "  Never  was  person  more  blessed  in 
natural  temper,"  says  one  who  knew,  "  more 
oalm,  amiable,  solf-respeoting,  self-helping." 
She  was  a  woman  of  great  patienoe  and  for- 
titude, of  the  serenest  trust  in  God,  of  a  dis- 
cerning spirit,  and  a  most  oourteous  bear- 
ing ;  one  who  knew  how  to  guide  the  affairs 
of  her  own  house,  as  long  as  she  was  rosponsi-  o  "3  o  5  £ 
ble  for  that,  with  the  sweetest  authority ;  and 
who  knew  how  to  give  the  least  trouble  and 
the  greatest  happiness,  after  that  authority 
was  resigned.-  Both  her  mind  and  her  cha- 
racter were  of  a  superior  order,  and  they  set 
their  stamp  upon  manners  of  peculiar  softness 
and  natural  grace  and  quiet  dignity.  Her 
sensible  and  kindly  speech  was  always  as  good 
as  instruction ;  her  smile,  though  it  was  ever 
ready,  was  a  reward.  Her  dark,  liquid  eyes, 
from  whioh  old  age  oould  not  take  away  the 
expression,  will  be  among  the  remembranoes 
of  all  on  whom  they  ever  rested.  Her  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  all  .the  dispositions  whioh  it 
nourishes,  were  her  support  to  the  end  of  her 
life.  Her  death  was  hastened  at  last  by  a  ca- 
lamity that  often  befalls  the  aged,  tho  fraoture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone — a  part  whioh 
is  apt  to  become  thin  and  brittle  with  time. 
This*  sad  acoident  confined  her  long  to  her  bed, 
and  gave  large  room  for  the  exercise  of  her. 
meekness  and  oonstanoy. — Christian  Exam. 

Ibid.  ,    1-21-54,    p.    4. 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  AT  THE  NEW 
YORK  TABERNACLE. 

[Correspondence  of  tlio  Boston  Transcript.] 

New  York,  March  8th,  1854. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  dolivered  a  lecture  in 
the  Broadway  Tabernaclo  last  ovening,  upon  Slave- 
ry. One  has  a  curiosity  to  he.ar  what  such  a  man 
has  to  say  upon  such  a  subject,  and  how  he  sava 
it, — a  subjoct  which  has  beon  beaton  to  and  fro 
over  and  over  again,  but  which  yet  summons  now 
voices  to  the  chorus  of  tho  battle-cry,  and  new  as- 
sailants to  the  Sold.  All  grades  of  verbal  warriors 
now  try  their  strength  upon  it.  The  musketry  of 
the  nowly-flodged  Congressman  and  tho  cannonade 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senator  havo  just  been  level- 
led against  its  front.  Wendell  Phillips  pierces  it 
with  the  delicate  rapier  of  his  silvery  eloquence. 
Garrison  slashes  at  it  with  the  big  battle-axe  of 
fervid  denunciation.  Theodore  Parker  stabs  at  its 
heart  with  the  crooked,  poisoned  dagger  of  his  bit- 
ter sarcasm.  Now  and  then  we  hear  a  pistol-shot 
— it  is  from  one  of  the  female  allies  who  cease- 
lessly harass  the  enemy's  flanks.  From  them,  too, 
come  the  tiny,  barbed  arrows, — like  unto  those 
wherewith  the  Lilliputians  wounded  the  great  Gul- 
liver— that  sting  like  insects,  ojid  ruffle  tlio  giant's 
temper.  And  now  appears  onco  more  in  tho  bat- 
tle-field the  great  dreuuer  ;  ho,  who,  liko  Fine-Ear 

in  tho  fairy  talo,  lies  upon  tho  groensward  and  lis- 
tens to   tho  motion  of  each  blade  of  grass,  to  tho 
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Symphonies.  Though  here  and  there,  the  hidden 
sense  has  been  obscure  to  our  dull  perceptions,  or 
a  false  note  hns  been  struck  which  jars  upon  our 
ears,  yet  the  strains  of  music  float  in  our  delighted 
senses  with  too  sweet  a  tone  to  sanction  a  word  of 
censure,  We  hear  in  our  memories  only  the  grand 
harmony  that  has  enchanted  us — gladly  forgetting 
•  the  discord  and  the  straining.' 

Mr.  Emerson  told  his  hearers  that  he  did  not 
like  to  speak  in  public,  upon  the  great  questions 
of  the  day.  Only  when  those  questions  seemed  to 
reach  the  closets  of  students  and  scholars,  to  which 
his  habitual  view  is  confined,  did  he  leave  his  pe- 
culiar track.  Yet  that  class  of  students  in  some 
sort  comprises  all  mankind  ;  comprises  every  man 
in  tho  best  hours  of  his  lifo ;  and  in  these  days,  in 
our  own  land,  not  only  virtually  but  actually  ; — 
for  who  are  the  readers  and  thinkers  of  1854? 
Look  into  the  moving  train,  which  from  every 
suburb,  carries  tho  workman  to  his  toil,  and  the 
merchant  to  his  counting-room.  With  them  on- 
tcrs  tho  small  newsboy,— the  huinblo  priest  of  phi- 
losophy, and  literature,  and  religion,  and  unfolds 
his  magical  sheets.  Then  instantly  the  entire  rec- 
tangular assembly,  fresh  from  their  breakfast,  are 
bonding  as  ono  man  for  tho  second  breakfast. 

Soon  Mr.  Emerson  began  to  speak  of  Webster  ; 
growing  moro  animated  iri  his  manner,  and  slowly , 
moving  his  clinched  hand  to  and  fro.-  Ho  suid  that  I 
in  what  he  had  to  say  of  that  eminent  man,  he 
should  not  confound  him  with  vulgar  politicians  of 
his  time  or  since.  Thero  aro  always  those  who  aro 
baso  enough,  and  mean  enough,  to  calculate  upon 
the  ignorance  of  tho  masses.  That  is  their  quarry 
and  their  farm.  The  low  can  best  win  the  low, 
and  all  men  liko  to  be  made  much  of.  There  are 
men,  too,  who-have  power  and  inspiration  only  to 
do  ill.  Not  such  a  man  was  Daniel  Webster. 
Though  he  knew  very  well,  when  necessary,  how 
to  present  his  personal  claims,  yet  in  his  argument 
he  generally  kept  his  fact  bare  of  personality;  so 
that  his  splendid  wrath,  when  his  eyes  beoame 
lamps,  was  the  wrath  of  the  cause  he  stood  for. 
His  power,  like  that  of  the  Greek  masters,  was  not 
in  excellent  parts,  but  total.  Ho  had  a  great  and 
everywhere  equal  propriety.  He  worked  with  that 
closeness  of  adhesion  which  a  joiner  uses  ;  and 
had  the  same  quiet  fitness  of  place  that  an  oak  or 
a  mountain  might  have.  The  great  show  their 
power  in  nothing  more  than  in  their  ability  to  mis- 
lead us.  In  perilous  times,  men  look  for  some 
great  captain,  under  the  shadow  of  whose  name, 
inferior  men  may  shelter  themselves.  He  is  re- 
sponsible, and  they  will  not  be.  It  will  always 
suffice  to  say,  '  T  will  follow  him.'' 

From  this  line  of  remark.  Mr.  Emerson  passed 
to  a  consideration  of  Mr.  Webster's  course  on  the 
7th  of  March  ;  saying  that  no  one  doubted,  that, 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  South,  many  good 
and  plausible  things  might  bo  said.  But  tho  great 
question  then,  was  not  a  question  of  ingenuity,  nor 
of  syllogisms, — but  of  side*.  All  know  whero  he 
was  found.  How  came  he  thw*  The  groat  ques- 
tion which  history  will  asic  /  n  tho  final  hoifr,  is 
this  :  In  tho  conflict  of  forces,  when  ho  was  forced 
by  tho  peremptory  necessity  of  closing  armies  to 
tuke  sides,  did  he  take  the  sido  of  great  principles, 
of  humanity,  of  justice,  or  tho  side  of  abtiso,  op- 
pression and  chaos !  We  are  told  that  ho  left  as 
a  legacy  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  his  speech 
of  the  7th  of  March,. with  its  motto,  '  Vera  pro 
gratia' — truo  things  instead  of  pleasant  ones—a 
motto  which  is  praised  •«  "the  mynet  tcWchtous  of 
all.  Surely,  that  speech  is  a  ghastly  result  of  all 
those  years  "of  experience.  It  was  liko  that  dole- 
ful lament,  falsely  attributed  to  Brutus,  'Virtue,  I 
have  followed  thee  through  life ;  but  now  I  find 
thee  a  shadow  !  ' 
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Then  Mr.  Emerson  discoursed,  for  a  time,  upon 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  made  a  Southerner's  hair  to  stand  on  end 
with  indignation  ;  and  so  went  on  to  say,  that,  in 
our  instruction  as  a  nation,  we  have  not  got  be- 
yond the  simplest  lesson.  Events  roll 4  millions 
of  men  are  engaged,  and  the  result  is  always  some 
of  those  first  commandments  which  we  heffrd  in 
the  nursery.  The  events  of  this  very  month  are 
teaching  ono  thing  plain  and  clear — that  papers 
are  of  no  use,  resolutions  of  public  meetings,  plat- 
forms of  conventions,  laws,  constitutions,  are  of 
use  no  more.  They  are  all  declaratory  of  the  will 
of  tho  moment ;  and  are  passed  with  more  levity, 
and  on  grounds  much  less  honorable,  than  ordina- 
ry business  transactions  in  tho  street.  You  relied 
upon  the.  Missouri  Compromise— -that  is  ridden 
over.  You  relied  upon  State  sovereignty  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens ;  but  they  aro  driven  with  con- 
tempt out  of  tho  courts  and  territories  of  the  Slave 
Suites.  And  now  you  relied  on  those  dismal  guar- 
antees infamously  niado  in  1850 ;  and  bofore  tho 
body  of  Webster  is  yet  crumbled — tho  eternal 
monument  of  his  fame  and  tho  common  Union  is 
gone  !  These  things  show  that  no  forms — neither 
constitutions,  nor  laws,  uor  covenants— aro  of  any 
use  of  thoinielvcs.  "  Tho  Dovil  nestles  comfortably 

in  tbcin  all.     Tho  only  hopo  is  in  tho  lifo  itself  of 
a  man. 

After  saying  much  about  tho  folly  of  trusting 
implicitly  to  the  opinions  and  authority  of  others, 
the  speaker  camo  to  tho  conclusion  of  tho  whole 
matter,  and  it  was  this  :  That  patienco  and  the 
clforts  of  good  men  will  at  last  be  repaid,  for  na- 
ture is  not  so  helpless  but  that  it  can  rid  itself  of 
overy  wrong.  It  is  the  stern  edict  of  progress, 
that  liberty  shall  be  no  hasty  fruit,  but  that  event 
on  evont,  age  on  ngc,  shall  cast  itself  into  tho  op- 
posite scale  :  and  not  until  liberty  has  accumu- 
lated weight  enough  to  preponderate  against  these, 
shall  the  counterpoise  como.  Tho  inconsistency  of 
slavery  with  tho  principles  upon  which  the  world 
is  built,  guarantees  its  downfall.  But  while  we 
own  that  the  patienco  it  requires  to  wait  is  almost 
too  sublime  for  mortals,  and  one  sees  how  fast  the 
rot  spreads,  I  think  we  domand  of  superior  men  of 
the  country,  that  they  shall  be  superior  in  this  : 
that  tho  mind  and  virtue  of  the  country  shall  givo 
their  verdict  in  their  day,  and  help  to  pull  the 
nuisance  down.  Liberty  is  the  crusade  of  all  brave 
and  conscientious  men — tho  epic  poetry,  the  new 
religion,  tho  chivalry  of  all  gentlemen.  Now,  at 
last,  we  are  disenchanted,  and  have  no  moro  false 
hopes.  1  respect  tho  Anti-Slavery  Society.  It  is 
the  Cassandra  that  has  foretold  all  that  has  befallen 
us  ;  fact  after  fact,  years  ago,  forotold  it  all,  and  . 
no  man  took  it  to  heart.  It  seemed,  as  tho  Turks 
say,  '  Fate  makes  that  a  man  should  not  belicvo 
his  own  oyos.'     But  tho  Fugitivo  Law  did  muoli  to 

unglue  the  eyes  of  men,  and  now  the  Nebraska 
bill  leaves  us  staring!  Tho  Anti-Slavery  Society 
will  add  many  members  this  year.  Trio  Whig 
party  will  join  it ;  the  Democrats  will  join  it ;  the 
population  of  the  Free  States  will  join  it ;  I  doubt 
not,  at  last,  the  Slave  States  will  join  it.  Rut  be 
that  sooner  or  later,  when  it  pleases  God,  and 
whoever  comes  or  stays  away,  I  hope  wo  have  como 
to  the  end  of  our  unbelief— have  come  to  a  belief 
that  there  is  a  Divine  Providence  in  the  world, 
which  will  not  save  us  but  through  our  own  co- 
operation. 

So  the  speech  ended  ;  and  those  who  had  entered 
tho  hall,  thinking  that  the  speaker  could  find  no 
new  form  in  which  to  exhibit  his  hacl«ceyed  sub- 
ject, no  felicity  of  illustration  that  had  not  been 
pressed  into  service,  found  that,  in  tho  hands  of 
the  master,  tho  old  theme  wears  a  new  boauty 
when  clothed  with  the  graces  of  his  thought. 

DELTA. 
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troubled  with  what  has  been  called  «  an  unexam- 
pled shortness  of  chips.'  Emerson's  leotures  are 
highly  paid  for ;  it  would' be  difficult  to  find  an  au- 
dience that  could  bo  hired  to  sit  through  one  of  Al- 
cott's  lectures  at  any  prico.  In  briof,  Emerson  is 
respoctable,  in  tho  strict  worldly  sensa  of  the  word, 
While  Alcott's  respectability,  in  that  sense,  may 
admit  of  a  little  doubt.  Emerson  is  effective  for 
Dusohiof ;  Alcott  is  as  harmless  as  a  rabbit,  which 
can  do  nothing  but  devour  ull  it  can  contrive  to  get 
hold  of.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Emerson 
should  sueoeod  inn  contest  for  supremacy  over  Bed- 
lam with  such  a  man  as  his  chief  rival  f  Tho  su- 
perior insanity  of  Alcott  was  as  the  handful  of  this- 
tle-down—as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance— when 
weighed  against  the  worldly,  solid  qualifications 
of  Emers:)n„by  men  who  affect  to  despise  all  solid 
things,  except  their  own'  heads,  and  that  of  their 
chief. 

Emerson  has  long  bolieved  himself  to  be  the 
greatost  man  in  the  world,  and  is,  therefore,  jea I -. 
ous  of  all  respect  or  admiration  that  is  paid  to' 
Others,  be  they  living  or  dead.  Mr.  Wobstor  bo- 
ing  a  great  man,  and  but  recently  doad,  is  natu- 
rally an  object  of  strong  aversion  to  the  philosophor 
of  Conoord,  and  must  bo  made  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  having  occasionally  stood  botwoon  him  and  tlio 
sun.  Emerson's  followers  aro  acoustomod  to  call 
him  '  tho  modern  Plato'  ;  and  if  being  as  hopeloss- 
ly  wedded  to  ridiculous  fallacios  as  ever  was  the 
immortal  Athenian,  can  give  a  man  any  right  to 
that  title,  Emerson's  right  must  be  beyond  all  pos- 
sible dispute.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  he  rosem- 
bles  rather  Diogenes  than  Plato.  He  is  hotter  at 
snarling  than  at  reasoning.  There  is  more  of  the 
our  in  him  than  of  the  attic  bee.  lie  is  more  at 
home  in  the  cask  than  in  the  grove.  The  cynio 
school  would  more  readily  own  him  than  the 
academy.'  lie  has  the  bull-dog's  disposition  to 
tear  the  remains,  of  the  dead,  and  not  that  gentle 
feeling,  commended  alike  by  philosophy  and  sen- 
timent, which  ever  respects  the  repose  of  the  grave. 
That  such  a  man,  under  the  influence  of  envy,  and 
■peaking  the  sense, — or  want  of  it,— -of  the  sect 
over  which  he  presides,  should  assail- Mr.  Web- 
ster, is  the  most  natural  of  all  things.  -That  out 
of  ten  thousand  subjects  for  a  lecture,  he  should 
have  hit  upon  the  only  one  that  he  ought  to  have 
most  avoided,  is  as  much  in  the  rogular  order  of 
things,  aa  it  would  have  been  out  of  ordor  in  the 
ease  of  every  other  man  of  equal  eminence  in  the 
country.  The  large  space  that  Webster  fills  in 
the  world's  estimation,  and  whioh  must  be  increas- 
ed as  tho  mists  and  fogs  of  prejudice  shall  clear 
away,  and  loave  the  greatost  of  modern  American 
reputations  to  stand  in  the  cloar  light  of  truth,  the 
medium  most  proper  to  sot  forth  its  most  admira- 
ble proportions, —  is  a  personal  offence  to  Emerson, 
and  he  rosonts  it  accordingly.  What  business  had 
Daniel  Webster  to  live  in  the  same  ago  with  Em- 
erson? Poricles  went  out  of  tho  world  about  the 
same  time  that  Plato  was  born,  and  Mr.  Webster 
should  have  done  the  samo  thing  for  the  advantage 
of  Emerson.  Having  neglected  so  to' do,  his  repu- 
tation hat  become  the  prey  of  the  (very)  '  modern 
Plato,'  and  admirers  must  make  up  their  mind* 
to  suffer  under  the  infliction  with  as  inuoh  philos- 
ophy aa  they  can  muster.  It  may  be  some  conso- 
lation for  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  acts  and 
writings  of  Webster  will  remain  to  guide  states- 
men, and  to  instruct  tho  pooplo,  and  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  applause  of  scholars,  when  ull  that 
■hull  be  left  of  Emerson  will  be  of  us  much  one  to 
mankind  as  a  collection  «*f  Etruscan  inscriptions. 

The  Liberator.  Boston, 
Friday,  4-14-54. 
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From  the  New  Bedford  8Und»rd 
R    WALDO  EMERSON  ON  FRANCE. 
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The  following  is  the  report  of  a  leoture 
reoently  delivered  by  Mr  Emerson  in  New  Bod- 
ford: — Nature,  said  Mr.  Emerson,  has  not 
ohosen  to  pot  the  best  wine  into  one  jar.  It 
is  plaoed  in  many  vessels.  We  must  search 
through  a  city  to  find  all  the  faculties  that 
constitute  a  man.  A  French  writer  has  said 
that  it  takes  one  thousand  seven  hundred  or 
one  thousand  oight  hundred  men  to  make  a 
complete  man.  The  sea  educates  one.olaas, 
the  mountain  one,  Europe  one  and  America 
another,  the  whole  constituting  the  symmetry 
of  the  raoe,  and  the  result  is  a  secured  soul. 

He  should  observe  the  different  members  of 
this  mundane  body  and  see  what  offices  are 
served  by  them,  and  particularly  by  France. 
Paris  is  France.  All  tho  rest  of  the  country 
is  but  Paris  on  a  emallor  soale,  an  imitation. 
The  English  built  London  for  England.  France 
constructed  Paris  for  the  world.  In  Paris  tho 
buildings  are  more  grand  and  national  than 
in  London.  Every  species  of  amusement  ex- 
ists there.  Twelve  thousand  students  resort 
there  annually  to  attend  the  public  lectures 
on  soientifio  subjects.  The  city  is  filled  with 
the  treasures  of  art.  The  people  are  lively 
and  chatting  They  are  easy  in  conversation 
and  agreeable  in  their  manners.  Paris  is  to 
the  foreigner  what  London  is  to  the  Londonor. 
Everything  attractive  centres  there.  The 
people  possess  a  high  military  character,  and 
on  parade  it  is  as  dtffioult  to  determine  their 
social  position,  as  it  is  to  penetrate  their 
beards.  All  receive  a  military  education. 
The  dancing-master  comes  to  you  from  his 
fenoing  lessons.  The  lively  tone  of  the  French 
journals  is  remarkable.  The  reading-rooms 
are  extensive  and  fitted  up  with  great  taste 
and  elegance.  The  mathematical-  clearness 
of  tho  language  causes  it  to  be  universally 
spoken.  The  French  are  a  nation  that  talk 
more  than  they  think,  but  there  is  a  prosely- 
ting force  in  thoir  conversation ,  that  oaptivate* 
and  attracts  the  mind  of  the  listener. 

The  lecturer  gave  a  description  of  tho  Pa- 
risian clubs,  one  of  whioh  he  attended.  A 
labouring  man  was  declaiming  with  terrible 
foroe.  "  Why,"  said  he  "  do  the  rioh  fear  that 
we,  shall  destroy  their  property. '  We  shall  do 
no  auoh  thing,  for  we  expeot  that  it  will  toon 
be  ours ! " 

All  Europe  is  a  nark  for  the  popular  French 
romancers,  in  whioh  they  can  meet  their 
friends.  In  any  European  oountry  they  are 
well  known,  so  extensive  is  the  circulation  of 
their  works.  The  universality  of  the  French 
language  is  a  capital  secret  of  the  power  of 
their  books.  Said  a  distinguished  statesman, 
a  book  written  in  French  is  a  declaration  of 
war  to  all  Europe.  The  nation  is  a  vast 
propagandist.  They  ignore  all  things  elso 
Dot  themselves.  France  is  always  foremost 
in  the  raoe.  Those  of  Teutonio  blood  assume 
to  consider  it  a  serious  misfortune  to  have 
been  born  a  Frenohnan,  and  that  the  latter 
pays  for  his  winning  address  by  a  smaller 
scale  of  faculties.  He  would  endeavour  to  be 
impartial,  and  should  draw  bis  witnesses  con- 
cerning the  Frenoh,  from  themselves. 

They  occupy  one  of  the  fairest  territories  in 
the  world,  and  they  have  spared  no  effort*  to 
make  it  attractive  We  visit  Italy  for  its  an- 
tiquities— Franoo  for  the  present  and  the 
new.  Tbey  have  a  clear  intellect,  and  make 
the  most  of  what  they  have.    Everybody  ha* 
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porUnt  affair  if  forgotten,  and  the  great  tido 
■weeps  on  unmindful  of  the  past.  Madame 
de  Stael  says  that "  Paris  must  have  something 
new  every  month,  to  captivate  the  nation." 

France  is  the  empire  of  bagatelle.  Its  idea 
is  amusement.  Its  pleasures  are  all  refined, 
and  are  made  the  most  of.  Mirabeau  re- 
marked with  his  last  words:— "Oh,  light- 
headed, thrioe  lightheaded  nation !'!  As  an 
illostration  of  their  giddiness,  when  the  allied 
armies  oaptured  Pans,  the  citizens  forgot  in  a 
few  hours  their  defeat,  in  the  splendour  of  the 
show.  The  women  ore  graceful  and  beauti- 
ful, but  thy  control  of  a  French  Cupid  is  never 
longer  than  a  few  days  at  most  The  hero  is 
he  who  invites  the  spectre  that  haunts  him, 
to  drink  wine  with  him.  French  life  wants 
veracity;  still,  underlying  all  this  levity, 
there  is  muoh  of  good  in  .the  French  obarao- 
ter.  Nature  has  scattered  generous  and  beau- 
tiful souls  among  them— Fenelon,  Montes- 
quieu, Pa«oal;  and  noble  and  beautiful  wo- 
men, who  have  made  France  the  eentre  of  let- 
ters. The  sense  they  stive  to  lore  is  a  bar  to 
their  civilisation.  They  should  cultivate 
sterner  and  haughtier  virtues.  While  the 
English  march  forward  steadily  and  with 
severe  brows,  to  freedom,  the  French  ran 
laughingly  away. 

The  Home  Journal, 

N.Y.,  Sat.,  4-15-54. 


THE  LIBERATE  ft. 

SLAVERY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

AN    ADDRESS, 

Delivered  at  the  Anti-Havery   Celebration  at  Fram- 

ingham,  July  4ik,  1854, 

Br  Hxnrt  D.  Tborkau,  or  Concord,  (Mass.) 

I  lately  attended  a  meeting  of  the  citiiens  of  Concord, 
expecting,  a*  one  among  many,  tospeakon  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  Massachusetts;  but  I  was  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  what  had  oalled  my  townsmen 
together  was  the  destiny  of  Nebraska,  and  not  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that  what  I  hud  to  gay  would  be  entirely  out 
of  order.  I  had  thought  that  the  house  was  on  fire,  and 
not  the  prairie  ;  but  though  several  of  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  arc  now  in  prison  for  attempting  to  res- 
cue a  slave  from  her  own  clutches,  not  one  of  the  speak- 
ers at  that  meeting  expressed  regret  for  it,  not  one 
even  referred  to  it.  It  was  only  the  disposition  of  some 
wild  lands  a  thousand  miles  off,  which  appeared  to  con- 
cern them.  The  inhabitants  of  Concord  are  not  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  one  of  their  own  bridges,  but  talk 
only  of  taking  up  a  position  on  the  highlands  beyond 
the  Yellowstone  river.  Our  Buttricks,  and  Davises, 
and  Hosmers  are  retreating  thither,  and  I  fear  that 
they  will  have  no  Lexington  Common  between  them  and 
the  enemy.  There  is  not  one  slave  in  Nebrnska  ;  there 
are  peijmps  a  million  slaves  in  Massachusetts, 
who  have  been,  bred  in  the  school  of 
Land  always  to  face  the  facts.  Their 
sum  and  make-shifts,  merely, 
of  settlement  indefinitely,  and  m 
the  debt  accumulates.  Though  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
had  aot  been  the  subject  of  discussion  on  that  occasion, 
it  was  at  length  faintly  resolved  by  my  townsmen,  at 
an  adjourned  meeting,  as  I  learn,  that  the  compromise 
compact  of  1820  having  been  repudiated  by  one  of  the 
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parties,  '  Therefore,  ...  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
must  be  repealed.'  But  this  is  not  the  reason  why  an 
iniquitous  law  should  be  repealed.  The  fact 'which  the 
politician  faces  is  merely,  that  there  is  leas  honor 
among  thieve*  than  was  supposed,  and  not  the  fact  that 
they  are  thieves. 

'  As  I  had  do  opportunity  to  express  my  thoughts  at 
that  meeting,  will  you  allow  me  to  do  so  here  i 

Again  it  happens  that  ths  Boston  Court  House  is  full 
of  armed  men,  holding  prisoner  and  trying  a  man,  to 
Bnd  out  if  be  is  not  really  a  slave.  Does  any  one 
think  that  Justice  or  God  awaits  Mr.  Loring's  decision  ? 
For  him  to  sit  there  deciding  still,  when  this  question 
Is  already  decided  from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  the 
unlettered  slave  himself,  and  the  multitude  around, 
have  long  since  heard  and  assented  to  the  decision,  is 
simply  to  make  himself  ridiculous.  We  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  ask  from  whom  he  received  his  commission,  and 
who  he  Is  that  received  it  ;  what  novel  sta|Oin*«pe 
obav^and  what  precedents  are  to  him  of 
ffl^He  arbiter's  very  existence  is  an  imp 
fH     Mt  ask  him  to  make  up  his  mind,  bat 

•fl  Hack. 
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JKtew  to 

Jhe  cresnNbii 


to  hear  the  voice  of  a  Governor,  Comr 
the  forces  of  Massachusetts.  I  hea/e^nifj 
.the  creTPbg  of  crickets  and  the  hum  of  insects  whVtr 
now  fill  the  summer  air.  The  Governor's  exploit  is  to 
review  the  troops  on  muster  days.  I  have  seen  him  on 
horseback,  with  his  hat  off,  listening  to  a  chaplain's 
prayer.  It  chances  that  is  all  I  have  ever  seen  of  a 
Governor.  I  think  that  I  could  manage  to  get  along 
without  one.  If  he  is  not  of  the  least  use  to  prevent 
my  being  kidnapped,  pray  of  what  important  use  is  he 
likely  to  he  to  me?  When  freedom  is  most  endanger- 
ed, he  dwells  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  A  distinguished 
clergyman  told  me  that  he  chose  the  profession  of  a 
clergyman,  because  it  afforded  the  most  leisure  for  lite- 
rary pursuits.  I  would  recommend  to  him  the  profes- 
sion of  a  Governor. 

Three  years  ago,  also,  when  the  Simm's  tragedy  was 
acted,  I  said  to  myself,  there  is  such  an  officer,  if  not 
such  a  man,  as  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, — what 
has  he  been  about  the  last  fortnight  ?  Has  he  had  as 
much  as  he  could  do  to  keep  on  the  fence  during  this 
moral  earthquake  ?  It  seemed  to  me  that  no  keener 
satire  coukl  have  been  aimed  at,  no  more  cutting  insult 
have  been  offered  to  that  man ,  than  just  what  happen- 
ed— tho  absence  of  all  inquiry  after  him  in  that  crisis. 
The  worst  and  the  most  I  chance  to  know  of  him  is, 
that  he  did  not  improve  that  opportunity  to  make  him- 
self known,  and  worthily  known.  He  could  at  least 
have  reeigned  himself  into  fame.  It  appeared  to  be 
faaaatten  thai  there  was  such  a  man,  or  such  an  office. 
Kaw'doubt  he  wm  endeavoring  to  fill  the  gubernato- 
rial chair  all  the  while.  He  was  no  Governor  p/  s)ir>* 
did  not  govern  me. 
it  at  last,  in  the  present  case,  the  Governor  mm 
leard  from.  After  he  and  the  United  States  Govf*fft> 
ment  had  perfectly  succeeded  in  robbing  a  poor  inno- 
cent black  man  of  his  liberty  for  life,  and,  as  far  ao 
they  could,  of  his  Creator's  likeness  in  his  breast,  he 
made  a  speech  to  his  accomplices,  at  a  congratulatory 
supper  ! 

I  have  read  a  recent  law  of  this  State,  making  it  pe- 
aal  for  *  any  officer  of  the  Commonwealth  '  to  '  detain, 
or  aid  in  the  .  .  .  detection,'  any  where  within  its 
limits,  'of  any  person,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  claimed 
aa  a  fugitive  slave.'  Also,  it  waa  a  matter  of  notoriety 
that  a  writ  of  replevin  to  take  the  fugitive  oat  of  the 
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These  very  nights,  I  heard  the  eouiul  of  a  drum  in 
our  streets.  There  were  men  training  still  ;  and  for 
what  !  I  could  with  an  effort  pardon  the  cockerels  of 
Concord  for  crowing  still,  for  they,  perchance,  had  not 
been  beaten  that  morning  ;  but  I  could  not  excuye  this 
rub-a-dub  of  the  'trainers.'  The  slave  was  carried 
back  by  exactly  sach  as  these,  i.  e.,  by  the  soldier,  of 
whom  the  best  you  can  say  in  this  connection  is,  that 
he  is  a  fool  made  conspicuous  by  a  painted  coat. 

Three  years  ago,  also,  just  a  week  after  the  authori- 
ties" of  'Jftaton  assembled  to  carry  back  a  perfectly  in- 
noMU  Wan,  and  one  whom  they  knew  to  hsjfitswcpTtt. 
int&~  slavery,  the  inhabitants  of  Concord  caused  tin 
bells  to  be  rune  and  the  cannons  to  be  fired ,  to  cele- 
brate their  liberty— *nd  the  courage  end  love  of-tfberty 
oftftet*  ancestors  who  fought  at  the  bridge.  {Us  if 
<aotrth*Si'millioni  had  fought  for  the  rightTo*  b«;free 
themselves,  but  to  hold  in  slavery  three  million*  others. 
Now-a-dayt,  men  wear  a  fool's  cap,  and  oall  it  a  liberty 
oap.  I  do  not  know  but  there  are  some,  who,  if  they 
were  tied  to  a  whipping-poet,  and  could  get  but  one 
hand  free,  would  use  it  to  ring  the  bells  and  fire  the 
oannons,  to  celebrate  thtir  liberty.  So  some  of  my 
townsmen  took  the  liberty  to  ring  and  fire  ;  that  was 
the  extent  of  their  freedom  ;  and  when  the  sound  of  the 
bells  died  away,  their  liberty  died  away  also  ;  when  the 
powder  was  all  expended,  their  liberty  went  off  with  the 
smoke. 

The  joke  oould  be  no  broader,  if  the  inmate*  of  the 
prisons  were  to  subscribe  for  all  the  powder  to  be 
used  in  such  salutes,  and  hire  the  jailor*  to  do  the 
firing  and  ringing  for  them,  while  they  enjoyed  it 
through  the  grating. 

This  is  what  I  thought  about  my  neighbor*. 

Every  humane  and  Intelligent  inhabitant  of  Concord, 
when  he  or  she  heard  those  bell*  and  those  oannons, 
thought  not  with  pride  of  the  event*  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1776.  but  with  shame  of  the  event*  of  the  12th 
of  April,  1861.  But  now  we  have  half  buried  that 
old  (ham*  under  a  new  one. 

. -^eajsaohusetts  sat  waiting  Mr.  Loring's  decision,  as 
rfjpfculd  in  any  way  afloat  her  own  crimioalif&  tfes 
OxwRe,  the  most  conspicuous  and  fatal  orime  ofjfflywleB 
permitting  him  to  be  the  umpire  In  suoh  •  oltaei  •  It 
was  really  the  trial  of  Massachusetts.  Every  moment 
ihJcflke  hesitated  to  set  this  man  free— every  moment 
^HuBtMew  hesitates  to  atone  for  her  crime,  she  ie 
cdTrrWBsJJV  The  Commissioner  on  her  case  is  God;  Dot 
Edward  0.  Ood,  but  simple  God. 

I  wish  my  countrymen  to  consider,  that  whatever  the 
human  law  may  be,  neither  an  individual  nor  a  nation 
can  ever  commit  the  least  act  of  injustice  against  the 
obscurest  individual,  without  having  to  pay  the  penalty 
for  it.  A  government  which  deliberately  enacts  injus- 
tice, and  persists  in  it,  will  at  length  ever  become  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  world. 

Much  has  been  said  about  American  slavery,  but  I 
think  that  we  do  not  even  yet  realise  what  slavery  is. 
If  I  were  seriously  to  propose  to  Congress  to  make  man- 
kind into  sausages,  [  have  uo  doubt  that  most  of  the 
members  would  smile  at  my  proposition,  and  if  any  be- 
lieved me  to  be  in  earnest,  they  would  think  that  I  pro- 
posed something  much  worse  than  Congress  had  ever 
done.  But  if  any  of  them  will  tell  me  that  to  make  a 
man  into  a  sausage  would  be  much  worse,— would  be 
any  worse,  than  to  make  him  into  a  slave, — than  it 
was  to  enact  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  I  will  accuse  him 
of  foolishness,  of  intellectual  incapacity,  of  making  a 
distinction  without  a  difference.  The  one  is  just  as  rea- 
sonable a  proposition  as  the  other. 
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I  hear  a  good  deal  said  about  trampling  this  law 
under  foot.  Why,  one  need  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  do 
LThis  law  rises  not  to  the  level  of  the  head  or  fhe 
its  natural  habitat  is  in  the  dirt. 
,  and  has  its  life  only  in  the  dust  ancPfci' 
fevel  with  the  feet,  and  he  who  walks  with  freedom?Kd 
does  not  with  Hindoo  mercy  avoid  treading  on  every 
venomous  reptile,  will  inevitably  tread  on  it,  and  so 
trample  it  under  foot, — and  VVebeter,  its  maker,  with 
it,  like  the  dirt-bug  and  its  ball. 

Recent  events  will  be  valuable  as  a  criticism  on  the 
administration  of  justioe  in  our  midst,  or,  rather,  as 
showing  what  are.  the  true  resources  of  justice  in  any 
community.  It  has  come  to  this,  that  the  friends  of 
liberty,  the  friends  of  the  slave,  have  shuddered  when 
they  have  understood  that  his  fate  was  lefi  to  the  legal 
tribunals  of  the  country  to  be  decided.  Free  men  have 
no  faith  that  justice  will  be  awarded  in  such  a  case;  the 
judge  may  decide  this  way  or  that ;  it  i*  a  kind  of  acci- 
dent, at  best.  It  is  evident  that  he  ia  not  a  competent 
authority  in  so  important  a  case.  It  is  no  time,  then, 
to  be  judging  aooording  to  his  precedents,  hut  to  estah- 
liah  a  precedent  for  the  future.  I  would  much  rather 
trust  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  In  their  vote,  you 
would  get  something  of  some  value,  at  least,  however 
•mall  ;  but,  in  the  other  case,  only  the  trammelled  judg- 
ment of  an  individual,  of  no  significance,  be  it  which 
way  it  might. 

It  is  to  some  extent  fatal  to  the  courts,  when  the  peo- 
ple are  compelled  to  go  behind  them.  I  do  not  wish  to 
believe  that  the  courts  were  made  for  fair  weather,  and 
for  very  civil  oases  merely,— but  think  of  leaving  it  to 
any  court  in  the  land  to  decide  whether  more  than 
three  millions  or  people,  in  this  ease,  a  sixth  part  of  a 
nation,  have  a  right  to  be  freemen  or  not  !  But  it.bns 
been  left  to  the  court*  of  juttiee,  so-called— to  the* 
BjflJ&e  Court  of  the  land— and.  as  you  all  kno< 
tsfl^a/jto  authority  hut  the  Constitution,  it  hi 
tflfJkAe  three  millions  are,  and  shall  continue^ 

Kuch  judge*  a*  these  are  merely  the  insj 
ock  and  murderer's  tools,  to  tell  him 
o  working  oi*Jer  or  not,  and  there  they'Aie! 
responsibility  erMs.  There  was  a  prior  case 
on  the  docket,  which  they,  as  judges  appointed  by  God, 
had  no  right  to  skip;  which  having  been  jfctly  settled, 
they  woulettkave  been  saved  from  this  humiliation.  It 
was  the  case  of  the  mardcrer  himself. 

The  law  will  never  make  men  free  ;  it  is  men  who 
have  gwt  to  slake  the  law  free.  They  are  the  lovers  of 
law  and  order,  who  observe  the  law  when  the  govern- 
ment break*  it. 

Among  human  beings,  the  judge  whose  words  seal  the 
fare  of  a  seen  furthest  into  eternity,  is  not  he  who 
sssrely  pronounces  the  verdict  of  the  law,  but  he,  who- 
ever he  may  be.  who,  from  a  love  of  truth,  and  unpre- 
judiced by  any  custom  or  enactment  of  men,  utters  a 
true  opinion  or  tenttnet  concerning  him.  He  it  is  that 
itnUncts  him.  Whoever  has  discerned  truth,  has  re- 
ceived hie  commission  from  a  higher  source  than  the 
chiefest  justice  in  the  world,  who  can  discern  only  law. 
He  finds  himself  constituted  judge  of  the  judge. — 
Strange  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  state  such  simple 
truths. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that,  with  reference  to 
any  public  question,  it  is  more  important  to  know  what 
the  country  thinks  of  it,  than  what  the  city  thinks. 
The  city  does  not  think  much.  On  any  moral  ques- 
tion ,  I  would  rather  have  the  opinion  of  Boxboro*  than  of 
Boston  and  New  York  put  together.  When  the  former 
speaks,  I  Peel  as  if  somebody  had  spoken,  as  if  human- 
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fete  Bible  which  we  rend  every  morning  nnrijpp»ry  nt- 
t0M|#3>.  standing  and  lilting,  riding  and  walking.  It 
kMKV  which  every  man  curries  in  hie  pocket,  wrhteh 
HwSilejBVery  table  and  counter,  nnd  which  the  m-.ril, 
and  thousand*  of  missionaries,  are  continually  di«pens- 
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Tafids  nf  humanity,  hut  while  their  brothers  and  sisters 
are  being  scourged  and  hung  for  loving    liberty,   while 

1   might  here  insert  all  tint  si-ivory  implies!  mid  is, 

it  is  the  mismanagement  of  wood  u Till  iron  ami  •■tone 

and  gold  which  concerns  them.  Do  what  you  will,  •> 
ing.  It  is,  in  short,  the  only  book  which  America  Government  !  witli  my  wife  nnd  children,  my  mother 
has  printed,  and  which  America  reads.  So  wide  is  its  and  brother,  my  father  and  sister,  I  will  obey  your 
influence.  Tbe  editor  is  a  preacher  whom  you  volunta-  commands  to  the  letter.  It  will  indeed  grieve  me  if 
rily  support.  Your  tax  is  commonly  one  cent  daily,  you  hurt  them,  if  you  deliver  them  to  overseers  to  be 
and  it  costs  nothing  for  pew  hire.  But  how  many  of  hunted  bv  hounds  or  to  be  whipped  to  death  ;  but  nev- 
these  preachers  preach  the  truth  ?  I  repeat  the  testi-  ertheless,  I  will  peaceably  pursue  my  chosen  calling  on 
mony  of  many  an  intelligent  foreigner,  as  well  ns  my  this  fair  earth,  until  perchance,  one  day,  when  I  have 
own  convictions,  when  I  sny,  that  probably  no  country  put  on  mourning  for  them  dead,  I  shall  have  persuaded 
was  ever  ruled  by  so  mean  a  class  of  tyrants  as,  with  you  to  relent.  Such  is  the  attitude,  such  are  the  words 
a  few  noble  exceptions,  are  the  editors  of  the  periodical    of  Massachusetts. 

press  in  thii  country.  And  as  they  live  and  rule  only  Rather  than  do  thus,  I  need  not  sny  what  match  I 
by  their  servility,  and  appealing  to  the  worst,  and  not  would  touch,  what  system  endeavor  to  blow  up, — but  as 
the  better  nature  of  man,  the  people  who  read  them  are    I  love  my  life,  I  would  «ide   with  the   light,  and  let  the 
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in  the  condition  of  the  dog  that  teturns  to  his  vomit. 

The  Lihtrator  and  the  Coin  won irfalth  were  the  only 
papers  in  Boston,  as  far  ns  I  know,  which  made  them- 
selves heard  in  condemnation  of  the  cowardice  and 
meanness  of  the  authorities  of  that  city,  as  exhibited  in 


dark  earth  roll  from  under  me,  calling  my  mother  nnd 
my  brother  to  follow. 

I  would  remind  my  countrymen,  that  they  are  to  he 
men  first,  and  Americans  only  at  a  late  and  convenient 
hour.     No  matter  how  valuable  law  may   be  to  protect 
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Did  it  not  act  its  part  well — serve  its  master  faithfully  ? 
How  could  it  have  gone  lower  on  its  belly  ?  How  can 
a  man  stoop  lower  than  he  is  low  ?  do  more  than  put 
his  extremities  in  the  place  of  the  head   he  has  >  than 
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'51.     The  other  journals,  almost  without  exception,  by  your  property,  even  to   keep  soul  and  body  together,  if 

their  manner  of  referring  to  and  speaking  of  the  Fugi-  it  do  not  keep  you  nnd  humanity  together, 
live  Slave   Law,  nnd    the   carrying   back   of  the  slave         I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  judge  in 

Sitnms,  insulted  the  common  sense  of  the  country,  at  Massachusetts  who  is  prepared  to  resign  his  office,  nnd 

least.     And,  for  the  most  part,  they  did  this,  one  would  get  his  living  innocently,  whenever  it  is  required  of  him 

say,  because  they  thought  so  to  secure  the  approbation  to  pass  sentence  under  a  lnw  which  is  merely  contrary 

of  their  patrons,  not  being  aware  that  a  sounder  senli-  *J|  mk  law  of  God.      I  am  compelled  to  see  that  ^UtJJfMt 

nient  prevailed  to  any  extent  in  the  heart  of  t^ly^  Com-  ""flWrnseKes,  or  rather,  are  by  character,  in  this  rprpett, 

ealth.     I  nm  told  that  some  of  them  have  improv-  exactly  on  a  level  with   the  marine  who  dischargfi^iis 

te  ;  but  they   nro  still  eminently  time-serving,  musket  in  any  direction  he  is  ordered  to.     They  are  just 

S»(jfi  is  the  character  they  have  won.  as  much  tools  and  as  little   men.     Certainly,    they  nre 

But,  thank  fortune,  this  preacher   can  be  even  more  not  the  more  to  be  respected,  because  their  master  en- 

easily   retched    by  the   weapons  of  the  reformer  than  slaves  their  understandings  and  consciences,  instead  of 

could  the  recreant  priest.     The  free   men  of  New   Eng-  their  bodies. 

land  have  only  to  refrain   from    purchasing  and   read-         The  judges  and  lawyers,— simply  as  such,  I  mean, — 

ing  these  sheets,  have  only  to  withhold   their  cents,  to  ftnd  all  men  of  expediency,  try  this  case  by  a  very  low 

kill  a  score  of  them  at  once.     One  whom  I  respect  told  and  incompetent  standard.     They  consider,  not  whether 

me  that  he  purchased   Mitchell's  Citizen  in   the  cars,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  right,  but  whether  it  is  what 

nnd  then  threw  it  out  the  window.      But  would  not  his  they  call  conttituHonnl.     Is    virtue    constitutional,  or 

contempt  have  been    more  fatally   expressed,   if  he  had  rice  ?     Is  equity  constitutional,   or   iniquity  ?     In  im- 

not  bought  it?  portant  moral  and  vital  questions  like  this,  it  is  ju9t  ns 

Are  they  Americans  ?  are  they  New  Englanders  ?  are  impertinent  to  ask  whether  a  law   is  constitutional   or 

they  inhabitants  of  Lexington,  and  Concord,  and  Fra-  not,  as  to  ask   whether  it   is  profitable  or    not.     They 

mingham,  who  read  and  support  the  Boston  Post,  Mail,  persist  in  being  the  servants  of  the  worst  of  men,  and 

Journal,  Adttrtiw,  Courier,  and  Timtt  1     Are  these  not    the   servants  of  humanity.     The   question    is   not 

the  Flags  of  our  Union  ?     I  am  not  a  newspaper  reader,  whether  you  or  your  grandfather,  seventy  years  ago, 

and  may  omit  to  name  the  worst.  did  not  enter  into  an  agreement  to  serve  the  devil,  and 

Could  slavery  suggest  a  more  complete  servility  than  that  service  is  not  accordingly  now  due  ;  but  whether 

some    of  these  journals   exhibit?     Is   there  any  dust  you  will  not  now,  for  once  and  at  last,  serve   God, — in 

which  their   conduct   does   not    lick,  nnd   make  fouler  spite  of  your  own  past  recreanoy,  or  that    of  your  nn- 

still  with  its  slime  ?     I  do  not  know  whether  the  Boston  0e»tor, — by  obeying  that  eternal  and  only  just  Consti- 

Htrnld  is  still   in  existence,   but  I  remember  to  have  tdtion,  whioh  He,  and  not  any  Jefferson  or  Adams,  has 

seen  it  about   the  streets  when  Simms  was  carried   off.  written  in  your  being. 
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The  amount  of  it  is,  if  the  mojnetfty  vote  the  devil  to 
be  God,  tbe  minority  will  live  and  behave  accordingly, 
trusting  that  some  time  or  other,  by  some  Speaker's 
casting  vote,  perhaps,  they  may  reinstate  God.     This  is 


make  his  *ead   hie  lower   extremity  ?     When  I   have     tha  njghest  principle  I  can  get  out  of  or  invent  f<>f*«U    \ 

bore.     Thee*  men  act  as  if  they  believed  tliatljef     5 


taken  np  thie  paper  with   my  ouffis  turned  up,  I  have 
heard  the  gargling  of  the  sewer  through  every  column 
I  have  felt  that  I  was  handling  a  paper  picked 
gutters,  a  leaf  from    the  gospel  of  tbi 

tse,  the  groggery  and  the  brothel,  han 

eosDel  of  the  Merchants'  Excha 


I  have  felt 
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ly  elide  down  hill  a  little  way— or  aigMavVy 
d  would  surely  come  to  a  place,  by  and  6yv"where 


thejpemild  begin  to  slide  up  again.     This  is  exyttfiency, 

or  otoosing  that  course  which  offers  the  slights*  (bs'tn- 

The  majority  ot  the  men   of   the    North,    and  of  the    cHeito  the  feet,  that  is,  a  down-hill  one.     But  THe*  is 

an  I  East,   and   West,  nre  not   men  of  prinej(j»le.     no  such  thing  as  accomplishing  a  righteous  reform  by 

vote,  they  do  not  send  men   to  Congre-s  on  «r-    the  use  of  '  expediency.'     There  is  no  such   thing  ns 
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para>ively  silent  about  the  bravernnd  more  disinterest- 
edly heroic  attack  on  the  Boston  Court-House,  simply 
because  it  was  unsuccessful  ! 

Covered  with  disgrace,  the  State  has  sat  down  coolly 
to  try  for  their  lives  and  liberties  the  men  who  attempt- 
ed to  do  its  duty  for  it.  And  this  is  called  justice ! 
They  who  have  shown  that  they  can  behave  particularly 
well  may  perchance  be  put  under  bonds  for  their  good 
behavior.  They  whom  truth  requires  at  present  to 
plead  guilty,  are  67  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State, 
preeminently  innocent.  While  the  Governor,  and  the 
Mayor,  and  countless  officers  of  the  Commonwealth,  are 
at  large,  the  champions  of  lilerty  are  imprisoned. 

Only  tbey  are  guiltless,  who  commit  the  crime  of  con- 
tempt of  such  a  Court.  It  behoves  every  man  to  see 
that  his  influence  is  on  the  side  of  justice,  and  let  the 
courts  make  their  own  characters.  My  sympathies  in 
this  case  are  wholly  with  the  accused,  and  wholly 
against  the  accusers  and  their  judges.  Justice  is  eweot 
and  musical  ;  but  Injustice  is  harsh  and  discordant. 
The  judos  still  sits  grinding  at  his  organ,  but  it  yields 
no  music,  and  we  hear  only  the  sound  of  the  handle. 
He  believe*  that  all  the  music  resides  in  the  handle,  and 
theamsvd  toss  him  their  coppers  the  same  uM^. 
fpgRflMoppoe*  that  thai  Massachusetts  wkjMjNow 
wJPpRtese  things, —  wbioh  hesitates  to  crovrAeStfmen, 
«pue  of  whose  lawyers,  Ma  even  judges,  perchance, 
m»  driven  to  lake  refuge  in  some  poor  quibble,  tin 
•say  not  wholly  outrage  their  instinctive  sense 
*■<"• — do  you  suppose  that  she  is  any  thing  but  base 
•od  servile  ?  that  she  is  the  champion  of  liberty  > 

Show  me  s  free  State,  and  a  court  truly  of  justice, 
And  I  will  fight  for  them,  if  need  be  ;  but  show  me 
Massachusetts,  and  I  refuse  ber  my  allegiance,  and  ex- 
press contempt  for  her  courts. 

The  effect  of  a  good  government  is  to  make  life  more 
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cover  all  at  once  that  your  villa,  with  all  its  contents,  is 
located  in  hell,  and  tbUt  the  justice  of  the  peace  has  a 
cloven  foot  and  a  forked  tail— do  not  these  things  sud- 
denly ksse  their  value  in  your  eyes  r 

I  fcst  that,  to  sow*  extent,  the  State  has  fatally  in- 
terfered in  my  lawful  business.  It  has  not  only  inter- 
rwpted  me  In  my  pa  mage  through  Court  street  en 
errands  of  trade,  bat  it  has  interrupted  ms  and  every 
ate*  cm  hie  onward  and  upward  path,  en  which  he  had 
tiestss  soon  te  leave  Court  street  far  behind.  What 
right  had  it  to  remind  me  of  Court  street  t  I  have 
foond  that  hollow  which  even  I  had  relied  on  for  solid. 

I  ass  surprised  to  see  men  going  about  their  busi- 
ness as  If  nothing  had  happened.  I  say  to  myself— 
Unfortanstss  t  they  have  not  heard  the  news.  I  am 
that  the  man  whom  I  just  met  on  horsetMk 
■nest  to  overtake  his  newly-bought '•wj 
ing  away — since  »11   property  Is  Insecure — andMf 

they  do  not  run  away  again,  they  mny  be  taken  away 
from  him  when  begets  them.  Fool  !  does  he  not'lbcw 
vjSat  his  seed-corn  is  worth  less  this  year — that  all  W*- 
neikcent  harvests  fail  as  you  approach  the  empire  of  hell ' 
No  prudent  man  will  build  a  store-house  under  these 
circumstances,  or  engage  in  any  peaceful  enterprise 
which  requires  a  long  time  to  accomplish.  Art  is  as 
long  as  ever,  but  life  is  more  interrupted  and  lees  avail 
able  for  a  man's  proper  pursuits.  It  is  not  an  era  of 
repose.  We  have  used  up  all  our  inherited  freedom. 
It  we  would  save  our  lives,  we  must  Aght  for  them. 

I  walk  toward  one  of  our  ponds,   but   what    signifies 
the  beauty  of  nature  when  men  are  base  ?    We  walk  to 
lakes  to  see  our  serenity  reflected  in  them;  when  we  are 
not  serene,  we  go  not  to  them.     Who  can  l>e  serene  in 
country  where  both  the  rulers  and    the  ruled  nre  with- 
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<l  Hi/in  biiiUin: 


out    principle  ? 


valuable,— of  a  bad  one,  to  make  it  less  valuable.     We  iPoi,»  m7  w*lk- 


The    remembrance    of    my    country' 
My  thoughts  are  murder  to  the  State, 


can  afford  that  railroad,  and  all  other  merely  material 
stock, 'should  lose  some  of  its  value,  for  that  only  com- 
pels us  to  live  more  simply  and  economically;  but  sup- 
pose that  the  value  of  life  itself  should  be  diminished  ! 
How  can  we  make  a>  less  demand  on  man  and  nature, 
how  live  more  eoonomioally  in  respect  to  virtue  and  all 
noble  qualities,  than  we  do  ?     I  have  lived  for  the  last 
month, — and  I  think  that  every  man  in   Massachusetts 
capable  of  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  must  have  had  a 
similar  experience, — with  the  sense  of  having  suffered 
a  vast  and  indefinite  loss.     I  did  not  know  at  first  what 
ailed  me.     At  last  it  occurred  to  me  that  what  I  had 
lost  was  a  country.     I  had  never  respected  the  Govern- 
ment near  to  whioh  I   bad  lived,  but  I  had  foolishly 
thought  thatl  might  manage  to  live  here,  minding  my 
private  affairs,  and  forget  it.     For  my  part,  my  old  and 
worthiest  pursuits  have  lost  I  cannot  say  how  much  of 
their  attraction,  and  I  feel  that  my  investment  in  life 
JmmjJs  worth   many  per  cent,  less  since  Mossachusesa) 
I*ls™Miberately  sent  back  an   innocent  man,  Ambuss} 
Burns,  to  slavery.    I  dwelt  before,  perhaps,  in  the^l- 
lusion  that  my  life  passed  somewhere  only  brtattn  hea- 
ven and  bell,  but  now  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  I 
do  not  dwell  wholly  vrilkin  bell.    The  site  or  that  polit- 
ical organisation  called  Massachusetts  is  to  me  morally 
covered  with  volcanic  scoria  and  cinders,  ruch  as  Milton 
describe*  in  the  infernal  regions.     If  there  i*  any  hell 
more  unprincipled  than  onr  rulers,  and  we,  the  ruled, 
I  feel  curious  to  see  it.     Life  itself  being  worth  less, 
all  things  with  it,  which  minister  to  it,  are  worth  less. 
Suppose  you  have  a  small   library,  with  pictures   to 
adorn  the  walla    a  garden  laid  out  around— and  con- 
template scientific  and  literary  pursuits,  to.,  and  dis- 


and   involuntarily  go  plotting  against  her. 

But^jt  chanced  the  other  day  that  I  secured  a  white 
water-liry,   and   a  season  I  had  waited  for  had  arrived. 
It  is  the  emblem  of  purity.     It   bursts  up  so    pure  and 
fair  to  the  eye,  and  so  sweet  to  the  scent,  as  if  to   show 
us  what  purity  and  sweetness  reside  in,  and  can  be  ex- 
tracted from,  the  slime  and  muck   of  earth.     I  think  I 
have  plucked  the  first  one  that  has  opened  for  a  mile.  What 
confirmation   of  our   hopes  is   in  the  fragrance  of  this 
flower !    I  shall  not  so  soon  despair  of  the  world  for  it, 
notwithstanding    slavery,  and  the  cowardice  and  want 
of  principle  of  Northern  men.     It  suggests  what   kind 
of  law*  have  prevailed    longest   and   widest,    and    still 
prevail,  and  that  the  time  may  come  when  man's  deeds 
may  smell  as  sweet.     Such  is  the  odor  which  the  plant 
emit*.     If  Natore-can  compound  this  fragrance  still  an- 
nually, I  shall    believe  ber  still  young  and  full  of  vig- 
or, her  integrity  and  genius  unimpaired,  and  that  there 
is  virtue  even  in  man,  too,  who  is  fitted   to  perceive  and 
love  it.     It  reminds  roe  that  Nature  has  been  partner 
to  no  Missouri  Compromise.     I  scent  no  compromise   in 
the  fragrance  of  the   water-lily.     It  is  not  a  JS'ymphcta 
Douglatsii.      In  it,  the   sweet,  and  pure,  and    inno- 
cent, are  wholly  sundered  from    the   obscene   and  bale- 
ful.    I  do  not  scent  in  this  the  time-serving  irresolution 
of  a  Massachusetts  Governor,  nor  of  a  Boston    Mayor 
So  behave  that  the  odor  of  your  actions   mny  enhance 
the  general  sweetness  of  the  atmosphere,  that  when  we 
behold  or  scent  a  flotrer,  we  may  not  be   reminded  how 
inconsistent  your  deeds  aro  with  it;  for  all  odor  is  but 
one   form   of  advertisement  of  a   moral     quality,    and 
if  fair  actions  had  not  hern  performed,  the  lily  would 
not  smell  tweet.     The  foul  slime  stands  for  the  sloth  and 
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e?T  "  WHEI  1  *m<  Ik*  falifftrlaf  p«-«-,  or  ratli-r 
the  bulk  of  them,  I  lived  alotw,  in  the  wood*,  ■  mile  from 
any  neighbor,  In  ■  home  which  I  had  bwllt  Mrnlf,  on  tin 
shore  of  Walden  Toad,  In  Concord,  MumchaMtu,  and 
esxiMd  njy  living  by  Um  labor  «t  amy  baadi  omly." 
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POKMKK  IMlAltlTANTH, 
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THE  POMU  IN  WINTUt, 
Bl'lUXU, 
CONCLUSION. 
(1  -, -  1  hi*  rtrlkto-l-  orljrtBftl  and   bit-*****-.-;   Book  will 
be  publlalwtl  in  ooa  volume,  10  no,  la  Cloth,   at  91. 


TjiHniHiitK  Clapp  ufost  Emkunox.  In  n  letter 
o  tho  New-OrlcHiiH  Picayune,  Mr.  Cl«pi>  has  tho 
following  upon  Ralph  Waldo  Eineraon  : — 

My  chief  object  in  risiting  Williamstown  was  to 
hear  ltnlpli  Waldo  Emrrwon's  address  to  the 
Litcrarv  Societies.  It  was  a  production  of  uncom- 
mon merit  and  irreat  originality.  Instead  of  using 
far-fetched,  obscure,  affected  and  transcndcntul 
phriseologv,  his  Btylo  was  ■wonderfully  simple, 
strong,  intense,  amnoth,  perspicuous  and  elegant. 
No  composition  ever  displayed  a  mere,  correct  and 
Uclicato  taste.  Ho  understand*  perfectly  tlio  po  w  • 
er  andheauty  of  the  English  language.  I  expect- 
ed to  hear  hi  in  enunciate  sentences  constructed 
with  Ciceronian  tullness,  ami  aiming  by  polysylla- 
bic terms,  accumulated  epithets,  and  swelling  ex- 
pressions to  soar  above  the  vulgar  and  excite 
vague,  misty,  undetermined  ideas  oi  the  vast,  ethe- 
real, and  magnificent.  Uut  his  periods  were  short, 
pithy,  sharp,  epigrammatic,  free  from  tho  incum- 
brance of  unmeaning,  superfluous  words  ;  definite, 
hold,  glowing,  and  poured  forth  with  the  fullness 
it.  Yet  his  manner  of 
gentle,  placid  and  calm, 
are  clear  and  melodious. 
Tho  expressions  of  his  countenance  are  divinely 
soft,  sweet,  mild,  aerene,  soothing  and  benevolent, 
exciting  in  the  spectator  a  sensation  of  delight, 
roscmbling  that  awakened  by  tho  contemplation 
of  beautiful  object*  in  tho  natural  world,  though 
of  a  much  more  spiritual  and  exalted  nature.  No 
person  can  bear  Mr.  Emerson  speak  or  converse 
without  feeling  that  his  soul  is  replete  with  wisdom, 
learning,  candor,  sensibility,  generous  sentiments, 
and  a  sublime  philanthropy. 

As  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  it  consisted  of 
easy,  natural,  unaffected  Rnd  immethodical  ideas  on 
the  importance  of  a  more  elevated  standard  of  ed- 
ucation in  our  republic.  "  We  have  colleges 
enough,"  said  he,  "  and  considering  our  youth, 
well  endowed;  but  our  young  men  generally,  as 
soon  as  they  graduate,  bid  adieu  to  the  muses,  and 
are  saaept  around  in  the  vortex  of  American  poli- 
tics and  trade,  till  they  aink  to  be  seen  no  more." 
lie  told  us  that  neither  in  the  United  States  nor 
in  England  was  any  thing  so  highly  prised  as  the 
"  almighty  dollar."  Even  the  "  brilliant,  though 
•tiff)  low  Macaulay"  could  see  no  charms,  but  in 
the  money-making,  honor-craving,  and  utilitarian 
philosophy.  "  l<et  the  great  and  noblest  minds 
among  us  present  to  tho  public  tho  suhlimest 
niuugiiis,  inventions  or  discoveries,  ret  they  would 
be  entirely  unnoticed  unless  their  principles  could 
he  connected  with  the  purposes  of  practical  utility. 


mini,    glowing,     film    |n>ui<  it 

AJlgL  rapidity  of  a  torrent 
spll^tinjj  is  singularly  ge 
Thts  'tones  of  his  voiee   an 
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Itut  the  moment  their  glorious  deeds  are  manu- 
factured into  some  labor-saving,  tline-annihilatiiig 
machine,  which  will  pay  '.Ml,  50,  or  an  1(10  per  cent., 
all  the  people  exclaim  it  is  the.  rtiivr  nf  Gott.  It  is 
not  the  men  of  thought  who  are  honored  here,  but 
the  accumulators  ot  wealth."  1  never  heard  before 
such  an  impressive  description  of  the  value  of 
knowledge.  lie  affirmed  that  one's  power  and 
glory  are  just  in  proportion  to  his  clcRr,  true  and 
vivid  perception  of  the  real  nature  of  thing-, 
physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious.  Also, 
knowledge,  according  to  his  statement,  is  the  only 
foil  in  which  virtue  can  germinate  and  thrive. 
It  is  only  the  knowing  part  of  creation  that  arc 
capable  of  real  goodness.  If  men's  knowledge 
were  illimitable,  they  would  lie  invulnerable  to 
the  shnfth  of  Mn  and  corruption.  Education  is 
the  only  panacea  for  the  evils  of  the  present  life. 
The  views  of  this  great  man  on  religion  have 
luen  cither  grossly  misunderstood,  or  misrepre- 
sented, or  both,  perhaps.  He  is  not  an  atheist,  as 
many  have  asserted.  I  w  as  introduced  t<»  him, 
and  favored  with  a  deligllful  conversation.  lie 
holds  that  there  is  no  liualily  (lo  u-c  his  own 
word)  to  anything  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
We  know  that  there  are  finite  thinkers.  They 
will  think  on  and  on  forever.  There  could  nor  lie 
finite  thinking  without  infinite  thinking.  There 
could  not  be  finite  power,  wisdom  and  love,  with- 
out infinite  pow'cr,  wisdom  and  love.  So  lie  rea- 
sons, "(jran',"  (said  Mr.  E.)  "  that  there  cannot 
be  mind  without  a  brain,  for  anything  wo  know 
to  the  contrary,  the  soul  alter  the  death  of  tin* 
body  has  the  power  of  lorniing  for  itself  another 
brain,  ctheied,  rolino  I,  and  indestructible.  There 
is  no  abyss  of  annihilation  for  anything  true,  good 
or  beautiful  in  the  boundless  universe."  Mr.  E. 
is  not  an  atheist,  any  moro  than  I1r.  Chnnni.i. 
was.  He  is  simply  opposed  to  hypocrisy,  cant, 
pretence,  assumption,  bigotry  and  humbug.  How 
often  have  the  greatest,  most  enlarged,  and  saint- 
ed philosophers,  through  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
been  denounced  by  their  cotcinporaries,  whom 
posterity  now  admire,  and  will,  hereafter,  fore.  • 
admire.  "Time,"  says  Cicero,  "overthrows  the 
illusions  of  opinion,  and  fashion  ;  hat  establishes 
upon  an  immovable,  everlasting  basis  the  decisions 
of  reason  and  nature. 

Yours,  truly,  T.  Cl.vpp. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Rov.  Theodore  Clapp,  of  Now  Orleans, 
who  has  been  sojourning  for  souio  time  in 
Massachusetts,  writes  home  to  the  Picay- 
une concerning  R.  W.  Emerson,  one  of  New 
England's  freest  thinkers,  not  to  say  ec- 
centricities.    He  says : 

iMv  chief  object  in  visiting  Williamstown 
was  to  hear  Italph  Waldo  Emerson's  ad- 
dress to  the  Literary  Societies.  It  was  a 
production  of  uncommon  merit  and  great 
originality.  Instead  of  using  farfetched, 
oVcnrc, affected,  and  transcendental  phras- 
eology, his  stylo  was  wonderfully  simple, 
strong,  iuten.se,  smooth,  perspicuous  and 
elegant.  No  composition  ever  displayed  a 
more  correct  and  delicate  taste.  He  under- 
stands perfectly  tho  power  and  beauty  of 
the  English  language.  I  expected  to  hear 
him  enunciate  sentences  constructed  with 
I'iccrouian  fullness,  and  aiming  by  poly- 
.syllahlio  terms,  accumulated  cpitcths,  and 
swelling  expressions,  to  soar  abovo  the  vul- 
gar, and  ox.tc  vague,  misty,  undetermined 
ideas  ot  the  vast,  ethereal  and  maguilloent. 

But  his  periods  were  short,  pitny,  sharp, 
epigrammatic,  froe  from  the  incumbrance 
<it  unmeaning,  supcrliuous  words  ;  deunite, 
bold,  glowing,  and  .  poured   forth  with   the 
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of  creation  that  ore  capable  of  real  gooduess. 
If  men's  knowledge  were  illimitable,  they 
would  bo  invulnerable  to  the  shafts' of  sin 
and  corruption.  Education  is  the  only 
panacea  for  the  evils  of  the  present  life. 

The  views  of  tins-great  tuun  on  religion 
have  been  either  grossly  misunderstood,  or 
misrepresented,  or  both,  perhaps.  He  is 
not  an  atheist,  as  many  have  asserted.  I 
was  introduced  to  him,  and  favored  with  a 
delightful  conversation.  He  holds  that 
there  is  no  finality  (to  use  his  own  word) 
to  any  thing  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
We  know  that  there  are  finite  thinkers. 
Thej  will  think  on  and  on  forever.  There 
could  not  bo  finite  thinking  without  inhnito 
thinking.  I  here  oould  not  be  finite  power, 
wisdom  and  love,  without  infinite  power, 
wisdom  and  lo*e.  rfo  bo  reasons.  "Grant," 
(said  Mr.  K.,)  "that  there  cannot  be  a  mind 
without  a  brain,  for  anything  wo  know  to 
the  contrary,  tho  soul,  after  the  death  of 
the  bods,  has  the  power  of  forming  for  it- 
self another  brain,  ctherial,  refined  and  in- 
destructible. There  is  no  abyss  of  annihi- 
lation for  anything"  true>  good  or  beautiful 
in  the  boundless  universe." 

Mr.  E.  is  not  an  atheist  any  more  than 
Dr.  Channinz  was.  He  is  simply  opposed 
to  hypocrisy,  cant,  pretcnoc,  assumption, 
bigotry  and  humbug.  How  often  liavo  the 
greatest,  most  enlarged,  and  t-aiuted  philo- 
bophers,  through  ignoranco  or  prejudice, 
been  denounced  by  their  cotouiporarieu, 
whom  posterity  now  admire.  "Time," says 
Cicero,  "overthrows  the  illusions  of  opinion, 
and  fashion ,  but  establishes  upon-  Mt  im- 
moveable, everlasting  basis  the  decision* 
of  reason  and  nature." 

Pennsylvania  Patriot. 

Harrisburg,    9-30-54. 
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VEOBTAKIAN  CQH.VENTION. 

Among  the  oddities  of  the  day  may  be  notioed  a  Vege- 
tarian Convention,  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  80th  of 
August.  Gentlomen  from  varioue  parts  of  the  country 
were  present.  The  objeot  of  the  assembly  seems  to  have 
been  to  oonvinoe  the  American  people  that  so  large  an 
amount  of  nnimal  food  as  is  now  need  is  neither  necessa- 
ry nor  healthful.  Soma  of  the  members  have  been  prao- 
tioal  vegetarians  for  more  than  thirty  yeara,  though  not 
to  the  eatent  of  total  abatlaeaea  from  all  animal  food  till 
within  a  year  past.  They  rejolee  at  their  emanelpatlea 
from  the  thraldom  of  stimulating  food  and  artificial 
drinks. 

They  try  to  prove  that  animal  food  Is  injurious  to 
health,  and  that  the  nse  of  the  flesh  of  animals,  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  tobacco,  to.  aro  almong  the  eaosos  of 
disease. 

The  President  of  the  Soolety,  Dr.  Alcott,  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  in  his  annual  address,  presents  some  oorioas 
foots  bearing  upon  the  subjeet: 

"  Vegetarianism  it  written,  as  it  were,  on  the  face  of  all 

things.  It  does  not  approach  us  through  some  back-yard 
or  climb  up  somo  other  wuy,  as  If  half  ashamed  of  itself. 
It  meets  ua  at  our  front  doors,  and  stares  us  fully  in  the 
face.     It  brings  us,  too,  welcome  intelligence 

"  Look  at  the  firbt  poge  of  Revelation  ?  What  find  we 
as  the  appointed  food  of  man  ?  Are  we  poiuted  to  the 
corpses  of  the  slain,  and  to  a  path  thereto  reekitg  with 
blood  ?  Or  are  we  kindly  told  of  fruits  and  farinaceous 
seeds?  It  is  true  tbat  Kuffon  supposes  that  a  diet  exclu- 
sively vegetable  would  be  insufficient  for  the  perpetuity 
of  the  race;  but  the  croator  is  wiser  tL/an  the  creature. 

"  Look  at  the  first  page,  ss  it  were,  of  nature  1  What 
mean  these  trees  of  field  and  forest,  loaded  with  their  rich 
nutrient  substances — the  apple,  pear,  peaoh,  orange, 
olive,  date,  palm,  bread  fruit,  chestnut,  walnut,  &o.?  What 
mean  these  loaded  vines  and  shrubs  T  Are  they  intended 
to  tantiliie  us?  Must  wo  deny  ourselves  their  use,  (ex- 
cept occasionally  or  clandestinely,  after  we  have  eaten 
enough  of  son.ethiBg  else,)  and  glut  ourselves,  in  the  first 
place  at  leant,  ou  loungled  carcases  ?  Must  there  be 
slaughter  and  blood  before  the  being  who  was  orginally 
created  in  the  image  of  Ood  oan  eat  a  meal  of  victuals  ? 

/'  Look  on  tho  first  page  in  the  history  of  our  race,  as 
regards  health  and  disease.  Who  does  not  know  that,  as 
a  whole,  diseases  multiply,  becoming  more  malignant 
when  acute  and  more  severe  when  protracted  and  obronio, 
just  in  proportion  as  oil,  blood,  and  other  high-wrd*ught 
carbonaceous  substances  are  freely  used?  For  what  is 
John  Bull,  with  his  beef  and  beer,  but  a  mass  of  incipient 
putrefaction?  One-fourth,  if  not  even  one-third,  of  all 
now  bora  in  Great  Britain  Inherit  scrofula;  and  dispep- 
eia  and  oonsumption  are  little  more  prol'fio  of  human 
suffering  and  premature  death  in  Brother  Jonathan's 
over-fed  domain  than  in  the  very  realms  of  John  Bull 
himself.  Take  Franoe,  on  the  contrary,  where  20,000.000 
of  people  get  no  animal  food  but  once  a  week,  and  how 
different  the  tendenoy,  phyajoally!  For,  if  they  have 
not  John  Bull's  giant  frame,  they  have  not,  on  the  other 
band,  his  thiok  blood,  and  swelled  .glands,  and  physical 
deterioration.  Light  wines  aud  eoup,  bad  as  they  may 
be,  are  more  easily  got  rid  of  than  pork  sausages,  tuinoo- 
pies,  and  blood.  The  one  class  soon  esoapes,  driven  out 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin  ;  the  other  aids  the  decom- 
position of  the  charnel  houee  1 

"  And  so  the  world  over.  Look  ye  for  buoyancy,  a 
long  life,  and  a  decent  death  ?  Look  for  them  in  coun- 
tries essentially  vegetarian. 

"  We  find,  from  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  of  July 
1st,  1864,  that  the  number  of  slaughtered  animals  in  that 
oity  for  the  tix  mouths  next  preceding  was  as  follows, 
viz :  Beeves  73,6(3  ;  calves  48,613 ;  sheep  and  lambs 
162,128;  swine  114,766. 

••  This  docs  net,  of  course,  determine  the  exact  amount 
of  flesh  meat  oonsumed  in  New  York  during  tbat  period, 
but  most  certainly  does  not  exeeed  it.  A  small  part  of 
the  pork — though  it  it  thought  only  a  very  small  part — was 
salted,  and  a  little,  both  of  flesh  and  fish,  carried  to  Ber- 
muda and  elsewhere.     But  the  fish,  poultry,  &o.  udedare 
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value  to  obtain  the  same  nutriment  u  if  lio  lived  on  corn. 
And  this  comparison  holds  good  to  nearly  the  same  ex- 
tent in  comparing  vegetarian  and  earniverous  article! 
generally.  Whet  a  tremendous  waste  of  sustooenc*,  then, 
taking  (he  world  together,  does  flesh-eating  involve  1"    ' 

The  learned  Dootor  might  have  appealed  to  the  inter- 
ests of  men,  If  the  prices  of  meat  in  his  region  bear  any 
oomparison  to  the  prices  here.  But  our  retreat  from  ani- 
mal to  vegetable  subsistence  would  yield  very  little  ad- 
vantage in  that  respect,  for  the  latter  ia  even  dearer  then 
the  former. 

After  the  ditousslon  and  adoption  of  the  resolutions, 
the  banquet  took  plaee.  There  we*  a  bountiful  supply  of 
vegetables,  oooked  in  almost  every  conceivable  snaps. 
The  bill  of  fare  was  as  follows : 

First  course :  Vegetable  soup,  savory  omelet,  fried  egg 
plant,  baked  potatues  and  mashed  do.,  baked  tweet  do., 
Lima  beans,  groen  corn,  tomatoes,  parsley  eauee,  plokled 
lemons,  pickled  beets,  pickled  marlines.  Graham  bread, 
white  breed,  iced  water. 

Second  course :  Peeoh  pies,  cocoannt  costards,  ebMM 
eake,  moulded  prepared  corn,  moulded  farina,  moulded 
rioe,  watermelon?.  eanteloDes.  peaches,  applet,  cream 
fruits. 

On  the  platform  were  see  ted  Professor  WaiQBt,  or  Cam- 
den, (N.  J.)  aged  65  years,  and  a  vegetarian  for  thirty, 
five  years ;  Mr.  Chabltov ,  aged  88  years,  vegetarian  fat 
forty  years ;  Dr.  Mcssbt,  74  years,  vegetarian  for  twenty- 
one  years ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Mctom.*,  66  years,  and  a  vege- 
tarian for  forty-five  years. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  on  the  floor  we  noticed 
Dr.  Games,  of  Bordentowo,  N.  J.,  Jo»atha«  VYajonr, 
Profs.  Whittakm  and  Clubs,  of  Washington. 

Among  the  toasts  were  the  following  : 

"The  Memory  of  the  Patriarchs,  Prophet*,  Apostlee, 
Philosophers,  Physiologists,  and  Naturalists  who  have  in 
peat  eges  of  the  world  advooated,  by  precept  and  exam- 
pie,  the  return  to  Nature  in  the  edoption  by  man  of  pure- 
ly fruit,  farinaceous,  and  vegetable  diet." 

"  The  Vegetarian  Prinoiple,  the  baeie  of  individual,  aa- 
cial,  and  political  reform." 

Daily  Nafl   Intelligencer, 
Washington,    D.C.,    9-8-54. 


LeCTUfZlAJQ   SVSTEr*%-LK£v&l 

How  doctors  dtff't,  to  bo  sure  I  We  were 
very  much  pleased  ^not  long  since, .  with  an 
article  in  the  New- York  Time*,  on  the  value  of 
the  Lecturing  System,  and  the  worth  while  it 
would  bo  to  have  a  class  of  strong  minds  make 
it  a  separate  profession— studying  the  art  of 
condensing  knowledge  and  presenting  it  to  the 
unfatigt\ot,  sense  of  hearing  in  the  shape  of  an 
hour  le.ft'ure.  Wo  wore  about  writing  on  the 
subject — to  express  our  admiration  and  appre- 
ciation of  such  men  as  Giles,  Emerson  and 
Whipple,  in  this  line — when  out  comes  the  In- 
dependent with  a  satire  on  the  wholo  system  | 
We  do  noFat  all  agree  with  what  the  caustio 
writer  puts  forth,  but  thus  he  "walks  into" 
it:— 

"  Wo  have  also  to  inform  you  that  tho  business 
of  lecturing  has  advanced  with  unprecedented  ra- 
pidity, and  now  takes  rank  among  our  foremost 
civil,  political,  and  social  economlo  institutions. 
But,  as  you  are  woll  aware  that,  out  of  New- York, 
you  are  all  what  is  vulgarly  called  groon-horns,  in 
this,  as  in  some  other  branches  of  human  sagacity 
and  progress,  we  are  very  ready  to  give  you  tho 
benefit  of  our  superior  facilities  and  advantages. 
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"  We  have  the  honour  to  advise  you  that  we  can 
command  tho  services,  and  furnish  the  post-offloe 
addresses,  of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
can  be  expected  to  sorve,  or  are  even  worthy  to  ap- 
pear as  lecturers,  all  over  the  country ;  that  to  our 
columns,  and  ours  only,  all  lyceums  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  and  also  all  prudent  and  knowing  lecture- 
committees  throughout  tho  country,  wilr  look  .for 
advico,  instruction  and  guidance,  not  only  us  to  the 
individuals  whom  they  should  select,  but  likewise 
as  to  the  course  of  subjects  discussed,  and  the  pro- 
per method  of  treatment.  And  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  to  bo  supposed  that  literary  associations  out  of 
New- York  can  have  any  original  resources  in  the 
way  of  lecturers  among  themselves,  we  have 
thought  fit  to  propound,  and  do  herewith  publish, 
a  list  of  such  lecturers  as  are  to  be  had,  and  upon 
whom  we  place  our  imprimatur,  as  worthy  to  be 
beard,  together  with  their  post-offlco  addressee,  or 
present  lurking-places,  or  whereabouts,  appended. 
The  following  gentlemen  are  to  be  had,  and  the 
list  may  bo  relied  upon.  If  any  of  them  have  no, 
hitherto  been  considered  'men  of  mark,'  their  re 
putation  as  such  will  bo  indisputable,  now  that  tbe 
literary  world  behold  their  names  in  our  columns. 

"Hon.  Green  Goosoberrry,  Cabbago  Farms, West- 
chester County,  New- York. 

"  Captain  Aug.  Blowhard,  formerly  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  now  United  States  Secret  Service,  Washing- 
ton. 

"  Rev.  Transcendental  Stubbs,  at  present  at  the 
Gas  Factory  in  Potter's  Fields. 

"  Rov.  Obadiah  Progressive,  first  Post-office  be- 
yond tho  last  station  of  tbe  Polar  Railroad. 

"  Rev.  Antiphlogistic  Flummery,  at  present  with 
Ammiel  Vopslie,  at  Huppirn,  Muppim  and  Arcks. 

"  Hon.  Brobdignag  Cucumber,  last  heard  from  at 
his  country-soat  near  Holmes'  Hole. 

"Professor  Twaddle-and-Blatberum,  Post-offloe 
address  at  Barnum's  Museum. 

"  Hon.  and  Rev.  Anti-sectarian  Grapple-em,  office 
of  the  Board  of  Common  School  Education,  No.  9 
No-particular-truth  street,  New- York. 

"  Professor  Crucible  Confound-em,  No.  10,  fourth 
story,  Kantian  Laboratory. 

"  Rev.  Roar-and-Astonish-em,  Reverberation 
Gallery,  Verbiage  Court,  38  Rotunda.         .    , 

"  Rev.  Blister-and-Bleed-em,  now  at  tho  Moun- 
tain Water-cure  Retreat. 

"  Rev.  Comfort-and-Quiet-em,  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Blindman's  Inn  Fields. 

"Rev.  Tickle-and-Tittor-em,  No.  26  Sanctiflcation 
street,  Amusement  Comer. 

"  Rev.  Flourish-and-Flattor-em,  at  the  Soft-soap 
Factory  on  Charles  River. 

"  Rev.  Nehushtan  Hardshell  Sledgehammer,  first 
President  of  the  Primordial  Granite  Iconoclastos 
Society,  Strauss'  Buildings,  Do  Wette  Place,  Hegel 
street 

"Rev.  Jeph.  Lodebar  Alls-well-that-ends-well, 
Secretary  and  Agent  of  the  United  Brothers'  Ever- 
lasting Assurance  Society,  Amen,  corner  of  Salva- 
tion Row. 

"  Hon.  Pumpkin  Squash,  first  Underwriter  of  the 
same,  Post-offlco  at  Wyeth's  Lodge,  a  little  off  tho 
Celestial  Railroad. 

"  Israel  Bombastes  Bon-Ammi,  Secretary  of  tho 
Honourable  the  Board  of  Underwriters  for  tho  same, 
No.  136  Untempercd-Mortir-Daubers'  street. 

"  Rov.  Adoniram  Jones  Greatheart,  Inventor  of 
the  Modern  Myth  and  Superstition  Exterminator. 
Studio  in  Parker's  Greywacke  Block,  Gehenna 
Court. 

"  Rev.  Jedediah  Higginbottom,  Discoverer  of  thb 
unity  and  personal  Inspiration  of  tho  Universe,  and 
lecturer  on  tho  some.  At  present  on  his  travels  to 
tho  planet  Venus. 

"Brother  Naturfreihoit  D  reak- their- ban  ds-from- 
us,  Hermitage  of  the  Pure,  the  true,  and  tho  holy, 
low  in  the  bosom  of  nature,  No.  11. 

"Rev.  Mrs.  Antoinette  Speak-her-mind,  Cake- 
baker  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  26  Jerusalem  street 
Patbros,  Duke's  county. 
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n'<iW«»;  or,  Zt/e  in  the  Woqdt.     By  IIr^bt  D 
Tuureac.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fiel-L?-    1S54. 


A    YANKEE    DIOGENES 


1854 
Putnam's   Monthly  Mag«t 
tS  TV,    pp.    443-448 

Oct.,    1854. 


THE  New  England  character  is  essen- 
tially anti-Diogenic;  tlie  Yankee  is 
too  -lirewd  not  to  comprehend  the  ad- 
vantages of  living  in  what  we  call  the 
world;  there  are  no  bargains  to  be 
made  in  tlie  desert,  nobody  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  wood?,  while  the 
dwellers  in  tubs  and  shanties  have  slender 
opportunities  of  bettering  their  condition 
by  barter.  When  the  New  Englander 
leaves  his  home,  it  is  not  for  the  pleasure 
of  living  by  himself;  if  he  is  migratory 
in  his  habits,  it  is  not  from  his  fondness 
for  solitude,  nor  from  any  impatience  he 
feels  at  living  in  a  crowd.  Where  there 
are  mo<t  men,  there  is,  generally,  most 
money,  and  there  is  where  the  strongest 
attractions  exist  for  the  genuine  New 
Englander.  A  Yankee  Diogenes  is  a 
lusus,  and  we  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in 
reading  the  account  which  an  oddity  of 
that  kind  gives  of  himself.  The  name  of 
Thoreau  has  not  a  New  England  sound ; 
but  we  believe  that  the  author  of  Waldcn 
is  a  genuine  New  Englander,  and  of 
New  England  antecedents  and  education. 
Although  he  plainly  gives  the  reasons 
for  publishing  his  book,  at  the  outset,  he 
does  not  clearly  state  the  causes  that  led 
him  to  live  the  life  of  a  hermit  on  the 
shore  of  Walden  Pond.  But  we  infer 
from  his  volume  that  his  aim  was  the 
very  remarkable  one  of  trying  to  be 
something,  while  he  lived  upon  nothing; 
in  opposition  to  the  general  rule  of 
striving  to  live  upon  something,  while 
doing  nothing.  Mr.  Thoreau  probably 
tried  the  experiment  long  enough  to  test 
its  success,  and  then  fell  back  again  into 
his  normal  condition.  But  he  does  not 
tell  us  that  such  was  the  case.  He  was 
happy  enough  to  get  back  among  the 
good  people  of  Concord,  we  have  no 
doubt;  for  although  he  paints  his  shanty- 
life  in  rose-colored  tints,  we  do  not 
believe  he  liked  it,  else  why  not  stick  to 
it  ?  We  have  a  mistrust  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  St.  Simon  Sylites',  and  suspect  that 
they  come  down  from  their  pillars  in  the 
niglit-time,  when  nobody  is  looking  at 
them.  Diogenes  placed  hi9  tub  where 
Alexander  would  be  sure  of  seeing  it, 
and  Mr.  Thoreau  ingenuously  confesses 
that  he  occasionally  went  out  to  dine, 
and  when  the  society  of  woodchucks 
and   chipping-squirrels  were  insufficient 


for  his  amusement,  he  liked  to  go  into 
Concord  and  listen  to  the  village  gossips 
in  the  stores  and  taverns.     Mr.  Thoreau 
informs  us  that   he  lived  alone  in  the 
woods,  by  the  shore  of  Walde-n  Pond,  ia 
a  shanty  built  by  his  own  hands,  a  mile 
from  any  neighbor,  two  years  ^nd  a  half. 
What  he  did  there  besides  writing  the 
bo.>k  before  us,  cultivating  beans,  sound- 
ing AValden  Pond,  reading  IIo:.:cr,  baking 
johnny-cakes,  studying  Brahimsical  theo- 
logy,    listening     to     chipping-squirrels. 
receiving  visits,  and  having  high  imagina- 
tions, we  do  not  know.    He  gi^es  us  the 
results  of  his  bean  cultivation  with  great 
particularity,  and  the  cost  of  his  shantj  ; 
but  the  actual   results  of  his  two  years 
and  a  half  of  hermit  life  he   does  not 
give.    But  there  have  been  a  good  many 
lives  spent  and  a  good  deal  of  noise  maCe 
about  them,  too,  from  the  sam  total  of 
whose  results  not  half  so  much   good 
cotdd  be  extracted  as  may  be  found  in 
this  little   volume.     Many  a   man  will 
find  pleasure  in  reading  it,  and  many  a 
one,  we   hope,  will   be   profited    by   its 
counsels.    A  tour  in  Europe  would  have 
cost  a  good  deal  more,  and  n<>t  have  pro- 
duced half  as  much.     As  a  matter  «-f 
curiosity,  to  show  how  cheaply  a  gentle- 
man of  refined  tastes,  lofty  aspirations 
and  cultivated  intellect  may  live,  even  in 
these  days  of  high  prices,  we  copy  Mr. 
Thorcau's  account  of  his  first  year's  ope- 
rations ;  he  did  better,  he  informs   us, 
the  second  year.     The  entire  cost  of  his 
house,  which  answered  all  his  purpose?, 
and  was  as  comfortable  and  showy  as  he 
desired,  was  $2812£.     But  one  cannot 
live  on  a  house  unless  he  rents  it   to 
somebody  else,   even   though   he   be   a 
philosopher  and  a  believer   in   Vishnu. 
Mr.  Thoreau   felt    the  need  ^f  a  little 
ready  money,  one  of  the  mo-t  convenient 
things  in  the  world  to  have  by  one,  even 
before  his  house  was  finished. 

"Wishing  to  earn  ten  or  twelve  dollar* 
by  some  agreeable  and  honest  method." 
he  observes,  "I  planted  about  two  a<3vs 
aud  a  half  of  light  and  sandy  soil,  chiefly 
with  beans,  but  also  a  small  part  with 
potatoes  and  corn,  peas  and  turnips'' 
Ashe  was  a  squatter,  he  paid  nothing 
for  rent,  and  as  he  was  makinc  no  cal- 
culation for  future  crops,  he  expended 
nothing  for  manure,  so  that  the  results 
of  his  farming  will  not  be  highly  instruc- 
tive to  young  agriculturists  nor  be  li|c?iy 
to  be  held  up  as  excitements  to  fnrminy 
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pursuits  by  agricultural  periodicals.     He 
says: 

"My  farm  outgoes  for  the  first  season 
•were,  for  implement*,  seed,  work,  &c, 
$14  72 J.  The  seed  corn  was  given  me. 
This  never  coste  anything  to  speak  of, 
unless  yon  plant  more  than  enough.  I 
got  twelve  bushels  of  beans,  and  eighteen 
bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  some  peas 
and  sweet  corn.  The  yellow  corn  and 
turnips  were  too  late  to  come  to  any- 
thing. My  whole  income  from  the  farm 
was 

Deducting  the  outgoes,  ....       14  73  % 
There  are  left, IS  71* 

besides  produce  consumed  and  on  hand 
at  the  time  this  estimate  was  made  of  the 
value  of  $4  50, — the  amount  on  hand 
much  more  than  balancing  a  little  grass 
which  I  did  not  raise.  Al*.  things  consi- 
dered, that  is,  considering  the  impor- 
tance of  a  man's  soul  and  of  to-day,  not- 
withstanding the  short  time  occupied 
by  my  experiment,  nay,  partly  even  be- 
cause of  its  transient  character,  I  believe 
that  that  was  doing  better  than  any 
farmer  in  Concord  did  that  year." 

"We  will  not  extract  the  other  items 
winch  Mr.  Thoreau  favors  us   with   in 
the  accounts  of  his  manage  ;   according 
to  his  figures  it  cost  him  twenty-seven 
cents  a  week  to  live,  clothes  included ; 
and  for  this  sum  he  lived  healthily  and 
happily,  received  a  good   many  distin- 
guished visitors,,  who,  to  humor  his  style, 
usedto  leave  their  names  on  a  leaf  or  a 
chip,  when  they  did  not  happen  to  find 
him  at  home.    But,  it  strikes  us  that  all 
the  knowledge  which  the  "Hermit   of 
Walden"  gained  by  his  singular  expe- 
riment in  living  might  have  been  done 
just  as  well,  and  as  satisfactorily,  with- 
out any  experiment  at  all.     We  know 
what  it  costs  to  feed  prisoners,  paupers 
and  soldiers ;  we  know  what  the  cheapest 
and  most  nutritious  food  costs,  and  how 
little  it  requires  to  keep  np  the  bodily 
health   of  a  full-grown  man.     A  very 
simple  calculation  will  enable   any  one 
to  satisfy  himself  in  regard  to  such  points. 
and  those  who  wish  to  live  upon  twenty- 
seven  cents  a  week,  may  indulge  in  that 
pleasure.     The   great  Abernethy's   pre- 
scription for  the  attainment  of  perfect 
bodily  health  was,  "live  on  sixpence  a 
day  and  earn  it."    But  that  would  be 
Sybaritic  indulgence  compared  with  Mr. 
Thoreau's  experience,  whose   daily  ex- 
penditure hardly  amounted  to  a  quarter 
of  that  sum.    And  he  lived  happily,  too, 
though  it  don't  exactly  speak  volumes  in 
favor  of  his  system  to  announce  that  he 
only  continued  his  economical  mode  of 
life  two  years.     If  it  was  "the  thing," 
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why  did  he  not  continue  it?  But,  if  he 
did  not  always  live  like  a  hermit,  squat- 
ting on  other  people's  property,  and  de- 
pending upon  chance  perch  and  pickerel 
for  his  dinner,  he  lived  long  enough  by 
his  own  labor,  and  carried  his  system  of 
economy  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection, 
that  he  tells  us: 

"  More  than  five  years  I  maintained  my- 
self thus  solely  by  the  labor  of  my  hands, 
and  I  found  that  by  working  about  six 
weeks  in  a  year,  I  could  meet  all  the  ex- 
penses of  living.    The  whole  of  my  win- 
ters, as  well  as  most  of  my  summers, 
I  had  free  and  clear  for  study.    I  have 
thoroughly    tried    school-keeping,    and 
found  that  my  expenses  were  in  propor- 
tion, or  rather  out  of  proportion,  to  my 
i\come,  for  I  was  obliged  to  dress  and 
train,  not  to  say  think  and  believe,  ac- 
cordingly, and  I  lost  my  time  into  the 
bargain.      As  I  did  not  teach   for  the 
good  of  my  fellow-men,  but  simply  for  a 
livelihood,  this  was   a   failure.      1    have 
tried  trade ;  but  I  found  that  it  would 
take  ten  years  to  get  under  way  in  that, 
and  that  then  I  should  probably  be  en 
my  way  to  the  devil.     I  was  actually 
afraid  that  I  might  by  that  time  be  doing 
what  is  called  a  good  business.     "When 
formerly  I  was  looking  about  to  see  what 
I  could  do  for  a  living,  some  sad  experi- 
ence in   conforming  to  the  wishes   of 
friends  being  fresh  in  my  mind  to  tax 
in}-  ingenuity,  I  thought  often  and  se- 
riously  of  picking  huckleberries;    that    . 
surety  I  could  do,  and  its  small  profits    ~  JJ  3  *  *©  a  -  ~  ,,,  \ 
might  suffice, — for  my  greatest  skill  has  —  ~  '-^M'u  °  >Z  -^  £  ^ 
been  to  want  but  little, — so  little  capital  "=>  ^^  '  gj§  1j>  <g  "3  2 
it  required,  so  little  distraction  from  my 
wonted    moods,     I 
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moods,  I  foolishly  thought 
"While  my  acquaintances  went  unhesita- 
tingly into  trade  or  the  professions.,  I 
contemplated  this  occupation  as  most  like 
theirs;  ranging  the  hills  all  summer  to 
pick  the  berries  which  came  in  my  way, 
and  thereafter  carelessly  dispose  of  them ; 
so,  to  keep  the  flocks  of  Admetus.  I 
also  dreamed  that  I  might  gather  the 
wild  herbs,  or  carry  evergreens  to  such 
villagers  as  loved  to  be  reminded  of  the 
woods,  even  to  the  city,  by  hay-cart- 
loads. But  I  have  since  learned  that 
trade  curses  every  tiling  it  handles;  aad 
though  you  trade  in  messages  from  hea- 
ven, the  whole  curse  of  trade  attaches  to 
the  business. 

"As  I  preferred  some  things  to  others, 
and  especially  valued  my  freedom,  as  I 
could  fare  hard  and  yet  succeed  well,  I 
did  not  wish  to  spend  my  time  in  earn- 
ing rich  carpets  or  other  fine  furniture, 
or  delicate  cookery,  or  a  house  in  the 
Grecian  or  Gothic  style  just  yet.  If 
there  be  any  to  whom  it  is  no  interruption 
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though  to  some  his  simplicity  and  ab- 
stemiousness   may    appear  trivial    and 
affected;  he  does  not  live  cheaply  for 
the  sake  of  -aving,  nor  idly  to  avoid  la- 
bor ;  but,  that  he  may  live  independently 
and  enjoy  his  great  thoughts;  that  he 
may    read  the  Hindoo    scriptures    and 
commune  with  the  visible  forms  of  na- 
ture.    We  must  do  him  the  credit  to 
admit  that  there  is  no  mock  sentiment, 
nor  simulation  of  piety  or  philanthropy  in 
his  volume.    He  is  not  much  of  a  cynic, 
and  though  we  have  called  him  a  Yankee 
Diogenes,  the  only  personage  to  whom 
he  bears  a  decided  resemblanoe  is  that 
good    humored    creation    of    Dickens, 
Mark  Tapley,  whose  delight  was  in  being 
jolly  under  difficulties.    The  following 
passage  might  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Tapley  if  that  person  had  ever  turned 
author,  for  the  sake  of  testing  the  pro- 
vocatives to  jollity,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  literary  profession: 

"  Sometimes,  when  I  compare  myself 
with  other  men,  it  seems  as  if  I  were 
more  favored  by  the  gods  than  they,  be- 
yond any  deserts  that  I  am  conscious 
of;  as  if  I  had  a  warrant  and  a  surety 
at  their  hands  which  my  fellows  have 
not,  and  especially  guided  and  guarded. 
I  do  not  flatter  myself,  but  if  it  be  pos- 
sible they  flatter  me.  I  have  never  felt 
lonesome,  or  in  the  least  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  solitude,  but  once,  and  that  was 
a  few  weeks  after  I  came  to  the  woods, 
when,  for  an  hour,  I  doubted  if  the  near 
neighborhood  of  man  wi_s  not  essential 
to  a  serene  and  healthy  life.  To  be  alone 
was  something  unpleasant.  But  I  was 
at  the  same  time  conscious  of  a  slight 
insanity  in  my  mood,  and  seemed  to  fore- 
see my  recovery.  In  the  midst  of  a 
gentle  rain,  while  these  thoughts  pre- 
vailed, I  was  suddenly  sensible  of  such 
sweet  and  beneficent  society  in  Nature,  in 
the  very  pattering  of  the  drops,  and  in 
every  sound  and  sight  around  my  hou*e, 
an  infinite  and  unaccountable  friendli- 
ness all  at  once  like  an  atmosphere  sus- 
taining me,  as  made  the  fancied  advan- 
tages of  human  neighborhood  insignifi- 
cant, and  I  have  never  thought  of  them 
since.  Every  little  pine  needle  expanded 
and  swelled  with  sympathy  and  be- 
friended me.  I  was  so  distinctly  made 
aware  of  the  presence  of  something 
kindred  to  me,  even  in  scenes  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  wild  and  dreary, 
and  also  that  the  nearest  in  blood  to  me 
and  humanest  was  not  a  person  nor  a 
villager,  that  I  thought  no  place  could 
ever  be  strange  to  me  again. 

•  Mourning  untimely  consumes  the  sad ; 
Few  are  their  days  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
Beautiful  daughter  of  Toscar.' 
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"  Some  of  my  pleasantest  hours  were 
during  the  long  rain  storms  in  the  spring 
or  fall,  which  confined  me  to  the  house 
for  the   afternoon  as  well  as  t'  e  fore- 
noon, soothed  by  their  ceaseless  roar  and 
pelting ;  when  an  early  twilight  ushered 
in    a    long    evening    in    which    many 
thoughts  had  time  to  take  root  and  un- 
fold themselves.    In  those  driving  north- 
east rains  which  tried  the  village  houses 
so,  when  the  maids  stood  ready  with 
mop  and  pail  in  front  entries  to  keep  the 
deluge  out,  I  sat  behind  the  door  in  my 
little  bouse,  which  was  all  entry,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  its  protection.     In 
one  heavy  thunder  shower,  the  light- 
ning struck  a  large  pitch-pine  across  the 
pond,  making  a  very  conspicuous  and 
perfectly  regular  spiral  groove  from  top 
to  bottom,  an  inch  or  more  deep,  and 
lour  or  five  inches  wide,  as  you  would 
groove   a   walking-stick.      I    pas>ed    it 
again  the  other  day,  and  was  struck  with 
awe  on  looking  up  and  beholding  that 
mark,   now  more    distinct    than    ever, 
where  a  terrific  and  resistless  bolt  came 
down  out  of  the  harmless  sky  eight  years 
ago.      Men  frequently  say  to    me,    'I 

should  think  you  would  feel  lonesome 
down  there,  and  want  to  be  nearer  folks, 
rainy  and  snowy  days,  and  nights  espe- 
cially.' I  am  tempted  to  reply  to  such, 
— This  whole  earth  which  we  inhabit  is 
but  a  point  in  space.  How  far  apart, 
think  yon,  dwell  the  two  most  distant  in- 
habitants of  yonder  star,  the  breadth  of 
whose  disc  cannot  be  appreciated  by 
our  instruments?  Why  should  I  feel 
lonely  ?  Is  not  our  planet  in  the  Milky 
Way  ?  This  which  you  put  seems  to  me 
not  to  be  the  most  important  question. 
What  sort  of  space  is  that  which  sepa- 
rates a  man  from  his  fellows  and  makes 
him  solitary?  I  have  found  that  no  ex- 
ertion of  the  legs  can  bring  two  minds 
much  nearer  to  one  another.  What  do 
we  want  most  to  dwell  near  to  ?  Not  to 
many  men  surely,  the  depot,  the  post- 
office,  the  bar-room,  the  meeting-house, 
the  school-house,  the  grocery,  Beacon 
Hill,  or  the  Five  Point*,  where  men  most 
congregate,  but  to  the  perennial  source 
of  our  life,  whence  in  all  our  experience 
we  have  found  that  to  issue,  as  the  wil- 
low stands  near  the  water  and  sends  out 
itf  roots  in  that  direction.  This  will 
vary  with  different  natures,  but  this  is 
the  place  where  a  wise  man  will  dig  his 
cellar.  *  *  I  one  evening  overtook 
one  of  my  townsmen,  who  has  accumu- 
lated what  is  called /"a  handsome  pro- 
perty,*'— though  I  never  got  &/air  view 
of  it, — on  the  Walden  road,  driving  a 
pair  of  cattle  to  market,  who  inquired 
of  me  hew  I  could  bring  my  mind  to 
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higher,  or,  as  it  is  named,  spiritual  life, 
as  do  most  men,  and  another  toward  a 
primitive,  rank,  ;»nd  savage  one,  and  I 
reverence  them  both.  I  love  the  wild 
not  lc>s  than  the  good.  The  wildness 
and  adventure  that  are  in  fishing  still  re- 
commend it  to  me.  I  like  sometimes  to 
take  rank  hold  on  life  and  spend  my  day 
more  as  the  animals  do.  Perhaps  1  have 
owed  to  this  employment  and  to  hunting, 
when  quite  young,  my  closest  acquain- 
tance with  Nature.  They  early  intro- 
duce us  to  and  detain  us  in  scenery  with 
which  otherwise,  at  that  age,  we  should 
have  liUle  acquaintance.  Fishermen,  hun- 
ters, woodchoppers,  and  others,  spending 
their  lives  in  the  fields  and  woods,  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense  a  part  of  Nature  themselves, 
are  often  in  a  more  favorable  mood  for 
observing  her  in  the  intervals  of  their 
pursuits,  than  philosophers  or  poets  even, 
who  approach  her  with  expectation. 
She  is  not  afraid  to  exhibit  herself  to 
them.  The  traveller  on  the  prairie  is 
naturally  a  hunter,  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  a  trapper, 
and  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary  a  fisherman. 
He  who  is  only  a  traveller  learns  things 
at  second-hand  and  by  the  halves,  and  is 
poor  authority.  We  are  most  interested 
when  science  reports  what  those  men  al- 
ready know  practically  or  instinctively, 
for  that  alone  is  a  true  humanity,  or  ac- 
count of  human  experience. 

"They  mistake  who  assert  that  the 
Yankee  has  few  amusements,  because 
he  has  not  so  many  public  holida)  s,  and 
men  and  boys  do  not  play  so  many  games 
as  they  do  in  England,  for  here  the  more 
primitive  but  solitary  amusements  of 
hunting,  fishing  and  the  like,  have  not 
yet  given  place  to  the  former.  Almost 
every  New  England  hoy  among  my  con- 
temporaries shouldered  a  fowling-piece 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen; 
and  his  hunting  and  fishing  grounds 
were  not  limited  like  the  preserves  of  an 
English  nobleman,  but  were  more  bound- 
less even  than  tho^e  of  a  savage.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  did  not  ofrener 
stay  to  play  on  tha  common.  But  al- 
ready a  change  is  taking  place,  owing, 
not  to  an  increased  humanity,  but  to  an 
increased  scarcity  of  game,  for  perhaps 
the  hunter  is  the  greatest  friend  to  the 
animals  hunted,  not  excepting  the  Hu- 
mane Society." 

There  is  much  excellent  good  sense 
delivered  in  a  very  comprehensive  and 
by  no  means  unpleasant  style  in  Mr. 
Tuoreau's  book,  and  let  people  think  as 
they  may  of  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of 
living  after  his  fashion,  denying  oneself 
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all  the  luxuries  which  the  earth  can  af- 
ford, for  the  sake  of  leading  a  life  of  law- 
less   vagabondage,    and   freedom    from 
starched  cqllars,  there  are  but  few  readers 
who  will  fail  to  find  profit  and  refresh- 
ment in  his  pages.    Perhaps  some  prac- 
tical people  will  think  that  a  philosopher 
like  Mr.  Thoreau  might  have  done  the 
world  a  better  service  by  purchasing  a 
piece  of  land,  and  showing  how  much  it 
might  be  made  to  produce,  instead  of 
squatting  on    another    man's    premises, 
and  proving  how  little   will   suffice   to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.     But  we 
must  allow  philosophers,  and  all  other 
men,  to  fulfil  their  missions  in  their  own 
way.     If  Mr.  Thoreau  had  been  a  prac- 
tical farmer,  we  should  not  have   been 
favored  with  his  volume;  his  corn  and 
cabbage  would  have  done  but  little  to- 
wards profiting  us,  and  we  might  never 
have  been  the  better  for  his  labors.     As 
it  is,  we  see  how  much  more  valuable  to 
mankind  is  our  philosophical  vagabond 
than  a  hundred  sturdy  agriculturists ;  any 
plodder  may  raise  beans,  but  it  is  only  one 
in  a  million  who  can  write  a  readable  vol- 
ume.    With  the  following  extract  from 
his  volume,  and  heartily  recommending 
him  to  the  class  of  readers  who  exact 
thoughts   as    well    as   words  from  an 
author,  we  must  take  leave,  for  the  pre- 
sent, of  the  philosopher  of  Walden  Pond, 
"  M>  >st    men    appear    never  to  have 
considered   what  a    house    is,  and  are 
actually,  though  needlessly  poor  all  their 
lives,     because    they  think     that    they 
must  have  such  an  one  as  their  neigh- 
bors have.     As   if  one  were  to  wear 
any  sort  of  coat  which  the  tailor  might 
cut  out  for  him ;  or,  gradually  leaving  off 
palmTeaf  hat  or  cap  of  woodchuck  skin, 
complain  of  hard  times  because  he  could 
not  iford  to  buy  him  a  crown!     It  is 
possible  to  invent  a  house  still  more  con- 
venient and  luxurious  than   we  have, 
whieli  3*et  all  would  admit  that  man 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for.     Shall  we 
always  study  to  obtain  more  of  these 
thing;,  and  not  sometimes  to  be  content 
with  less  ?    Shall  the  respectable  citizen 
thus  gravely  teach  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, the  necessity  of  the  young  man's 
providing  a  certain  number  of  superfluous 
glow<Loes,   and   umbrellas,  and   empty 
guest  chambers  for  empty  guests,  before 
he  di*s  ?  Why  should  not  our  furniture  be 
as  simple  as  the  Arab's  or  the  Indian's  t 
When  I  think  of  the  benefactoi  s  of  the 
race,  whom  we  have  apotheosized   as 
messengers  from  heaven,  bearers  of  di- 
vine gifts  to  man,  I  do  not  see  in  my 
mind  any  retinue  at  their  heels,  any  car- 
load <tf  fashionable  furniture.     Or  what 
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and  a  hundred  other  oriental  things, 
which  we  are  taking  west  with  us,  in- 
vent^ for  the  the  ladies  of  harem  and  the 
effeminate  natives  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, which  Jonathan  should  he  ashamed 
to  know  the  names  of.  I  would  rather 
sit  on  a  pumpkin  and  have  it  all  to  my- 
self, than  he  crowded  on  a  velvet  cush- 
ion. I  would  ralher  ride  on  earth  in  an 
ox-«irt  with  a  free  circulation,  than  go 
to  heaven  in  the  fancy  car  of  an  excur- 
siop  train,  and  breathe  a  malaria  all  the 
wav." 


Relioious  character  or  in  Hikdoo. 

— The  Hindoo  is  the  most  religions  being  in 
existence.  Rising  up  and  sitting  down,  walking 
and  standing,  drinking  and  eating,  waking  ana 
sleeping,  obeyiag  the  precepts  of  his  moral 
code,  and  disregarding  them,  all  he  does  is  with 
the  spirit  of  religion.  Not  an  action  he  per- 
forms, not  a  step  he  takes,  not  a  word  he  utters, 
not  a  breath  he  draws,  but  he  does  all  agreea- 
bly to  the  institutes  of  his  religion.     It  is 
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I  murk  the  wailing  of  the  wind, 
The  frost  so  clear  and  bright, 

BparkliDg  upon  the  crisp  brown  earth. 
In  '.he  palo  moonbeam's  light 

And  is  thy  deep  and  mellow  voice 

Dieijn  the  air  away, 
I  seem  to  see  the  flowerets  droop, 

In  tho  cold  autumn  day. 

And  I,  too,  think  of  dear  onos  gone, 
Gone  with  the  buds  of  spring, 

As  tho  minstrel's  deep  and  solemn  words 
Over  my  spirit  ring. 

Yet,  thine  is  a  great — a  noble  art— 

Circing  with  balo  bright 
The  post's  dream,  till  it  seems  to  glow. 

Radtant  with  life  and  light 

Ibid.,    11-11-54 
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WALDEN;  OR,  LITK  IN  THK  WOODS.  By  gnu  D. 
Taotuc.  Author  of  "  A  Woak  on  tho  Coacord  aad 
Uorrinaek  Riven." 


These  books  spring  from  a  depth  of  thought 

which  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  pat  by,  and  are 

written  in  a  spirit  in  striking  contrast  with  that 

prescribed  to  a  Brahmin  which  foot  be  must  put  uppermost  In  our  time  and  couatry.  Out 

out  first  in  petting  up;  he  must  then  carefully  «7™  '    ""• 

.  .  *  ...  of  the  heart  of  practical,  hard-working,  progree 


cleanse  his  teeth  ;  then  follows  religious  ablu- 
tion of  the  whole  body  ;  next  he  recites  inaudi- 
bly  certain  sacred  texts ;  his  hair  and  nails 
must  bo  cut  round,  though  he  must  never  cut 
them  himself ;  his  mantle  must  bo  white  ;  his 
staff,  made  of  the  canonical  wood,  must  be  of 
such  a  length  a&  to  reach  his  hair,  straight,  with- 
out fracture,  of  a  handsome  appearance,  with 
its  bark  perfect ;  he  must  wear  golden  ear-rings. 
He  must  not  eat  with  his  own  wife ;  nor  look 
at  her  eating,  or  sneezing,  or  yawning,  or  sit- 
ting carelessly  at  her  ease,  or  setting .  off  her 
eyes  with  black  powder,  or  scenting  herself. — 
He  must  not  blow  the  fire,  nor  warm  his  feet 
in  it,  nor  stride  over  it;  he  must  not  sleep 
with  his  feet  wet ;  ho  must  not  step  over  a 
string  to  which  a  calf  is  tied ;  he  must  not 
pass  over  the  shadow  of  a  red-haired  man.  He 
must  read  the  Vedas  in  various  ways  ;  every 
word  singly,  or  every  other  word  twice,  or 
backwards.  He  must  not  look  upon  the  rising 
or  tho  setting  sun,  nor  when  it  is  clouded  over, 
or  upon  its  image  in  tho  water.  He  must 
avoid  standing  upon  hair  or  ashes,  or  bones, 
or  potsherds,  or  seeds  of  cotton,  or  husks  of 
grain.  Ho  must  not  remain  even  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree  with  outcasts,  or  idiots,  or 
washermen,  or  other  vile  persons-— Princeton 
Review. 

Home  Journal.    N.Y. ,    11-11-54 


LINKS  SUGGESTED  BT  UEA1UNQ  PROrESSOR  HOWS 
READ  BRYANT'S  DEATH  Or  TU1  FLOWER*.  BY 
JOHN   CRCUER  MILLS 

Oft  had  I  read  the  verses  o'er, 

Oft  listened  to  the  strain ; 
But  never  in  my  mind  before, 

Did  their  full  sense  remain. 

Never,  until  thy  swelling  tones 
Impressed  thorn  on  my  heart — 

Never,  until  their  beauties  came 
Clothed  by  thy  glorious  art 

And  now  I  almost  hear  the  leaves 

Rapidly  rustle  by ; 
The  rabbit's  tread  o'er  the  frozen  ground, 

The  robin's  plaintive  cry. 


cive  New  England  come  these  Oriental  utterance*. 
The  life  exhibited  in  them  teaches  us,  much  more 
Impressively  than  any  number  of  sermons  could, 
that  this  Western  activity  of  which  we  are  so 
proud,  these  material  improvements,  this  commer- 
cial enterprise,  this  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth, 
even  our  external,  associated  philanthropic  action, 
are  very  eerily  overrated.  The  true  glory  of  the 
human  sool  is  not  to  be  reached  by  the  most  rapid 
travelling  In  ear  or  steamboat,  by  the  instant 
transmission  of  intelligence  however  far,  by  the 
most  speedy  accumulation  of  a  fortune,  and  how- 
ever efficient  measures  we  may  adopt  for  the  re- 
form of  the  intemperate,  the  emancipation  of  the 
enslaved,  Ac.,  It  will  avail  little  unless  we  are 
ourselves  essentially  noble  enough  to  inspire  those 
whom  we  would  so  benefit  with  nobleness.  Exter- 
nal bondage  Is  trifling  compared  with  the  bondage 
of  an  ignoble  soul  Such  things  are  often  said, 
doubtless,  in  pulpits  and  elsewhere,  but  the  men 
who  say  them  are  too  sf*.  to  live  just  with  the 
crowd,  and  so  their  wo^flsceome  more  and  more  to 
ring  with  a  hollow  ■owfe£ 

It  is  refreshing  to  ftnflsm  these  books  the  senti- 
ments of  one  man  whose  aim  manifestly  is  to  Mm, 
and  not  to  waste  his  time  upon  the  externals  of 
living.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  in  the  way  called 
liberal,  he  seems  determined  to  make  a  liberal  life 
of  it,  and  not  to  become  the  slave  of  any  calling, 
for  the  sake  of  earning  a  reputable  livelihood  or 
of  being  regarded  as  a  useful  member  of  society. 
He  evidently  considers  it  his  first  business  to  be- 
come more  and  more  a  living,  advancing  soul, 
knowing  that  thus  alone  (though  he  derires  to 
think  as  little  as  possible  about  that)  can  he  be, 
in  any  proper  sense,  useful  to  others.    Mr.  The- 
resa's view  of  life  has  been  called  seine*.    His 
own  words,  under  the  head  of  "Philanthropy" 
la  Walden,  are  the  amplest  "defence  against  this 
charge,  to  those  who  can  appreciate  them.    In  a 
deeper  sense  than  we  commonly  think,  charity 
begins  at  home.    The  man  who,  with  any  fidelity, 
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•peaking  from  the  fullness  of  bis  inward  life, 
makes  their  luxuries  appear  vulgar,  showing  that, 
in  a  direct  way,  he  has  obtained  the  essence  of 
that  which  his  entertainers  have  been  vainly  seek- 
ing for  at  such  a  terrible  expense. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  these  books  have 
received  no  more  adequate  notice  in  our  Literary 
Journals.  But  the  class  of  scholars  are  often  as 
blind  aa  others  to  any  new  elevation  of  soul.  In 
Putnam's  Magazine,  Mr.  Tboreau  is  spoken  of  as 
an  oddity,  as  the  Yankee  Diogenes,  as  though  the 
really  ridiculous  oddity  were  not  in  us  of  the 
"  starched  shirt-collar  "  rather  than  in  this  de- 
votee of  Nature  and  Thought.  Some  have  praised 
the  originality  and  profound  sympathy  with  which 
he  views  natural  objects.  We  might  as  well  stop 
with  praising  Jeans  for  the  happy  use  he  has  made 
oT  the  lilies  of  the  field.  The  fact  of  surpassing 
Interest  for  us  is  the  simple  grandeur  of  Mr.  Tho- 
reau's  position — a  position  open  to  us  all,  and  of 
which  this  sympathy  with  Nature  is  but  a  single 
result  This  is  seen  in  the  less  descriptive,  more 
purely  thoughtful  •passages,  such  as  that  upon 
Friendship  In  the  "  Wednesday  "  of  the  "  Week," 
and  in  those-  upon  "  Solitude,"  "  What  I  lived 
for,"  and  "  Higher  Laws,"  in  "  Walden,"  as  well 
as  in  many  others  in  both  books.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve <hat,  in  the  whole  course  of  literature,  an- 
cient and  modern,  so  noble  a  discourse  upon 
Friendship  can  be  produced  as  that  which  Mr. 
Tboreau  has  given  us.  .  It  points  to  a  relation,  to 
be  sure,  which,  from  the  ordinary  level  of  our 
lives,  may  seem  remote  and  dreamy.  But  it  is 
our  thirst  for,  and  glimpses  of,  such  things  which 
indicate  the  greatness  of  our  nature,  which  give 
the  purest  charm  and  colouring  to  our  Uvea.  The 
striking  peculiarity  of  Mr.  TBoreau's  attitude  is, 
that  while  he  is  no  religionist,  art  suiWe  he  is 
eminently  practical  in  regard  to  the  material 
economies  of  life,  be  yet  manifestly  feels,  through 
and  through,  that  the  loftiest  dreams  of  the  imagi- 
nation are  the  solidest  realities,  and  so  the  only 
foundation  for  us  to  build  upon,  while  the  affairs 
In  which  men  are  everywhere  busying  themselves 
so  intensely  are  comparatively  the  merest  froth 
and  foam. 


I  Unpolled  for  ih»  telegraph  I 

IneJsjjnjDiidont  Anti-Slavery  Lectures. 

Tljs\(ecture  of  last  evening,  at  Treinont  Temple, 
was  ptveu  hy  Kalph  Waldo  Emerson,  Ksq.  Oil 
comment  iug  his  address,  Mr.  Erocrson  said  that 
imc  must  writo  with  a  red  hot  iron  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  subject  of  slavery  He  bad 
Imped  that  some  person  would  be  found  from  the 
South  to  come  atul  d-fend  tlio  system.  But  no  one. 
though  the  committee  had  invited  many,  was  found 
to  incept  the  invitation  ILid  they  done  so,  it 
would  surprise  many  to  know  how  little  could  he 
said  in  favor  of  slovery  We  are  now  here,  the 
third  general  ion  siucc  tho  evil  of  oui  father*,  when 

i  hey  made  the  i tiact  of  government.     And  now 

however,  strong  the  tile  setting  ill  favor  of  free 
tloni,  the  code  of  shivery  is  ruore  malicusnl 
thitu  ever  before.  Ileccnt  action  has  brought 
slavery  home  to  New  England.  We  cannot  treai 
it  as  a  tiling  l.y  itsrlf.  hut  as  it  stands  in  oui  sy« 
torn  The  crying  facts  urc  1  hut  in  a  nation  which 
proteoses  to  hum-  its  laas  on  the  principle  of  -.-- 
curing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nnniher 
uud  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  t'hrisiian 
ity,  there  is  allowed  in  a  part  of  this  country  to 
subsist,  n  system  which  makes  the  poor  people  it. 
victims,  and  when  they  dislike  this  peeling  process, 
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a  law  has  l.cen  passed  to  compel  \u  to  »eize  these 
poor  people  and  tell  them  they  h-ivo  not  been 
stripped  and  plundered  enough,  hut  they  must  go 
hack  and  he  plundered  iy;siii. 

Hut  slavery  must  he  considered  as  an  accident  nl 
a  larger  calamity.  It  consists  in  n  scepticism 
which  is  not  local  but  universal.  The  tone  of  t.Ui 
press  no  slavery  is  only  an  indication  of  the  nior 
si  pulses.  The  tolerance  of  slavery  is  worse  in 
this.-  the  stupidity  it  betrays  in  the  heart  and 
baud  of  society,    a  soctel)  without    faith 

Tli*  young  need  some  ideal  before  them  which 
is  worthy  ol  their  nature,  •sonic  foeniau  worthy  of 
their  steel ,'  something  which  would  make  thcin 
greater  than  they  arc  Among  intellectual  men 
there  is  a  looking  round  for  more  satisfying  knowl- 
edge. Are  there  intellectual  men'  tin  into  the 
festooned  ami  tempered  brilliancy  of  drawing 
rooms,  and  see  the  fortunate  youth  of  both  sexes, 
the  very  Uowci  of  society  for  whom  eveiy  accom 
plishment  has  been  secured,  with  genins  nnd  eour 
ige  answerintr  to  those  fair  forms,  Ihi-y  are  only 
growing  worldly  wise. 

The  I'emocials  and  the  Whigs  have  neither  ol 
them  addressed  themselves  to  the  relief  of  lh> 
country  from  slavery.  They  would  nail  thestan-l 
to  the  sky.  With  their  eyes  over  their  shoulders 
fixed  to  the  past,  they  copy  their  ancestor'  Oui  ' 
polities  have  run  so  low  that  gentlemen  ol  char.tr 
lei  » ill  an  long.r  go  into  them  It  ban  ilicadi 
In  coins  discrediialdu  work.  Those  who  liavi 
gone  to  t'ongreas  from  us  were  honest,  well  mean 
ing  men,  yet  they  voted  for  this  criminal  measun 
with  the  basest  of  the  populace,  and  did  not  see 
the  grimaces  of  tho  bullies  that  stimulated  then 
to  it. 

But  what  shall  we  think  of  this    now   movement  I 
with  which  all  the  world    rings'     We    were   rleai 
thut  the  old  parties  could  not   lead  us.     Hut   shall' 
we  tlteraforc   abdicate   our   reason  i     1   employed 
I'slsv  oM<i  and  they  misled  me  ;  shall  I  therefor. 
,.:aalU|Mn    a    hag  '     The    late    revelutioii 
MasHI      HP*  no  man    will   wonder   at   who   sees 
how  TarTW politics  had  departed  from  the   course 
of  simple  right.     As  the    obi    parties    inspired    no 
respect  they  found  none,  and  they  were  turned  out 
in  an  immense  frolic      Hut  to  persist  in  the  joke 
It  is  not  sale  to  play  with  edge  tools,  and  no  kuifi 
is  so  sharp  as  legislation. 

The  nccultatioii  of  this  nation  took  place  when 
Slavery  was  recognized.  In  I7--7  our  fathers  en 
tered  into  a  compact  which  ought  never  to  h.ivi 
been  made.  They  should  have  refused  the  ordi- 
nance at  the  risk  of  no  Union  There  is  ulwav »  so 
much  ruin  for  so  much  crime  and.  as  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  crime  of  Slavery,  there  is  not  to  I- 
found  in  the  present  generation  one  sou  at  tin 
South  to  make  good  the  reputation  of  the    fatheri 

VII  writer*  on  l.tw  an  I  all  jurists  have  agreed 
that  a  law  against  morals  is  void  Vet  i"  the  I'ni 
led  States  of  America  justice  has  '  ecu  poisoned  ui 
the  fountain,  and  hero  in  New  England,  in  mil 
an.ii-nt  t  oioinonv  ealth.  no  judge  appeared  wiih 
principle  enoui'h  In  ,i-k,  not  whether  the  lugitiv. 
law  was  constitutional,  hut  whether  it  was  right. 
i  his  giving  back  a  stolen  man  to  hi*  plunder-re 
was  most  painful.  There  was  law  enough  in  Mas 
ssrhusctts  to  prevent  the  ciime.  but  no  judge  was 
t'-iund  to  cxi  cute  it,  and  no  (lovernor  to  disci;arg< 
his  duty  The  Governor  was  not  worth  his  Colli- 
de, i  great  applause)  and  the  judge  was  afraid  o! 
the  coljision  of  th«  I'nited  States  Court-  with  tin 
local  Courts. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  evil  government?  It 
K  of  course,  I,,  discredit  all  government.  This  i 
the  compensation  that  bad  governments  afford,  the 
tin-Hire  they  offer  for  illustrious  men:  and  vv. 
have  a  great  duty  to  the  bravo  and  coiisrioncioii- 
inen,  who  in  the  very  heart  ol   tne  evil    acts,  niaib 

the!)' protests  for  themselves   and    for  theii    < n 

irym  n  They  are  jesifl^d  and  the  law  is  c.  n 
demited.     (  Ippl.i  ise  ) 

While  the  in  ividual  iudepeiidcnce  which  i- 
mmisVsted  is  vastly  import  ml.  the  n.i.l  i.iioi 
in  ri  ference  to  s  av  cry  is  not  to  be  un  crvalueii 
I  he  time  was  when  the  American  ideas  found  a 
embodiment  in  Washington  nnd  Plains,  I  nl  nor 
«.-  put  obscure  men  into  othY.i  nnd  get  a  rl?iir. 
awt'iil  on'y  to  ofli  e  holders  The  historical  th-  on 
of  out'  government  is  li  erty.  Liberty  i-  a  scrioii- 
thing  the  severest  te-t  by  which  *i  governim  p: 
can  he  tried.  Through  the  uniiy  of  the  South,  am 
the  attention  there  g. vcii  to  politics,  the  rountrv 
has  been  dwindled  out  of  liberty. 

the  'higher  Isw"  vvlis  then  vindicated.  'No 
Ui.vii."  says  Loril  Nelson  "can  go  wrong  who  bring? 
his  ship  alongside  of  the  Krou.h,  '  for  the  great 
order  was  ''down  with  the  French  '  in  a  nav* 
action.     8o  that  is  the  nglit  meaning  of  the  Staiuli 
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cs     to     every     leap 


which  ex  t  I  pates  i  nine  and  gives  to  .very  map 
the  Lngo-i  li'.erly.  comp.i tilde  with  the  lihcrtv 
of  every  other  man  No  citizen  will  g"  wrong  wh< 
leans  to  the  side  of  liberty,     i.tppl   Use). 

Mr.  I  un  i  son  cone!  j. it-. I  by  In  in  go  g  forward  lb. 
proposition  to  purchase  the  Slaves,  in-n-  ,  liovv 
ever  acknovvleoglng  the  right  of  the  pluii  ci-l  i. 
own  mi  ii,  but  aoknnnlc.ig'Ug  llie  diffii  nllii  «  of  hi- 
positioii.  and  "  illing  on  our  pari  to  In  ar  a  <  onntrv- 
man's  share  in  r. loving  him.  Not.i::  w..,.ld  l» 
more  cloeifullv  paid,  lie  though',  though  I  he  pric- 
■o  be  p-ii ■!    .iiio.uts  to  S-2,000,OOO.OIH)      The  mcii'i- 

iieiilstoWashuigt.n  and    1'r.niklin   cm   wail    I'oi 

..  .i ~..i.  ...  i  ..  a. 


r   tin   Slave. 

lb.    lei  tore   w.is  jii«t    one   hour   in   its   delivery 
nd  was  listen  il  to  with  intense  interest    L\    the 

qi.    M.t.li,  ii.  e 


iiiiinense  audience 

[Lecture  delivered  in 
Boston,  1-25-55.] 


fff '  Mf.slcantiI-h   Lideabt  Association.— 

V*KmnA-c1ur>*    MONDAY   KV£,K1N(»HE8IES 

Th*e*»Trnth  Lecture  of  tt's  Scries  will  b<>  delivered  la  th* 
Tm*o»t  TsurLi,  on  MONDAY  ►  VIVlNU,  Jan.  W  a,  »/ 
BAM  H  WALDO  EMEBSON. 
DsonoH*  *t6K— Tavctar*  eonunrnnes  at7H  o'oliek. 

Tlskets  M  cert" ;  for  sal*  at  th*  door. 
January*?  tp         KDWLN  J.  HWETT.  Bee   8«..'y. 

Tffa  A-«i,LO-AMKitii  an  Mr.  Emerson's  lec- 
ture before  the  Mercantile  Library  last  evening 
was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one  of 
the  most  acute  observers  and  quaintest  writers 
of  the  day.  It  was  sententious  nud  piquant, 
abounding  in  humor,  and  underlaid  with  a  vein 
of  the  deepest  thought  and  strongest  Emersumwi 
sense.  Tho  Anglo-American— having  passed 
through  Mr.  Emerson's  alembic — enme  out  •  1  i 
vested  of  nearly  every  mnnly,  generous  impulse, 
and  the  blind  agent  of  the  materiality  of  tne  con- 
tinent upon  which  he  lives.  He  wns  nicrelyjnl- 
fllling  his  destiny — a  destiny  forced  upon  him  by 
the  agi'lcnltui'sl,  commercial,  and  manufacturing 
resource* '•(' tho  country.  To  find  a  real  sped 
men  of  the  Anglo-American,  one  mint  now  pro 
cced  to  the  Western  side  of  the  Allesjhsnics,  to 
the  broad  prairies  of  the  West.  Mr  Emcjson'i 
description  of  the  American  as  be  is  there  seen 
was  unique  nnd  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 
Some  of  his  illustrations  were  excellent.  Tho 
wonderful  powers  of  absoi-ption  and  appropria- 
tion of  this  country  wero  thus  alluded  to:  "The 
Mississippi  swallows  the  Missouri,  the  Illinois, 
the  Ohio,  and  other  river«,  and  does  not  widen 
its  channel;  so  the  Anglo-American  race  ab- 
sorbed thousands  of  Germans,  French,  Irish,  unit 
English,  and  remain*  unchanged  I n  its  characteris- 
tics." Americans,  he  said;  would  ride  in  steam- 
..*  madaof  lucifer  matches,  if  they  could  thereby 
save  an  honr  In  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

[Lecture  delivered  in 
Boston,  1-29-55.] 
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Popular  Reform. 

The  advocates  of  Fourier's  philosophy 

of  living  must  feel  their  confidence  in  the  radi- 
cal doctrines  of  this  school  tempest-shaken,  if  not 
annihilated,  by  the  failure  which  has  uniformly 
attended  all  attempts  to  put  their  theories 
into  practice.  Tho  late  sale  of  "  Brook  Farm," 
at  one  time  tho  headquarters  of  Massachusetts 
Socialists,  and  established  at  great  expense,  will 
doubtless  have  the  effect  to  discourage  all  ex- 
periments of  the  sort  for  some  time  to  come. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  much  talent  and 
real  power  should  have  been  thrown  away  on 
such  an  outlandish  scheme  of  living.  Surely 
there  is  enough  to  do  in  society,  to  reform  evils, 
in  the  character  of  which  good  men  uniformly 
concur,  to  employ  all  the  enthusiasm,  intel- 
lect and  opportunity  which  can  be  spared  from 
the  selfish  businesses  of  life,  without  resorting 
to  problematical  speculations,  particularly  if 
the  whole  moral  force  of  society  be  arrayed 
against  them.  Mayor  Wood  is  doing  more,  by 
his  deoisive  measures  of  practical  reform,  to  rid 
society  of  its  incubus  of  crime  and  misery, than 
the  impractical  philosopher  in  his  closet,  aided 
by  the  intemperate  disciple  in  the  field,  can 
ever  achieve  :  and  any  mayor  before  might 
have  done  the  same,  had  not  tho  will,  the  en- 
ergy, the  moral  courage,  been  wanting. 

While  we  would  not  discourage  dreamers 
from  indulging  their  philosophic  vagaries,  we 
would  offer  every  possible  encouragement  to 
practical  philanthropy,  which  produces  its  na- 
tural fruits  not  only  in  the  locality  to  which  it 
is  especially  applied,  but  wherever  the  report  of 
its  good  work  goes.  These  gigantic  reforms 
reveal  to  us  the  magnitude  of  the  moral  dis- 
eases which  corrupt  society  to  the  core,  and 
lead  the  way,  like  stepping-stones,  to  other  rig- 
orous measures,  the  need  of  which  would 
scarcely  have  otherwise  been  thought  of.  Thus 
is  magnified  the  glory  of  the  real  reformer,  and 
in  this  proportion  is  he  remembered  of  posterity. 

The  Home  Journal, 
N.Y.,  4-14-55,  p.  2. 

TOPICS  ASTIR. 


Philip  Froneau* 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Historical 

Society,  Mr.  Evert  A.  Dayckinck  read  a  dis- 
criminating and  masterly  paper  on  the  poetical 
workB  of  Philip  Freneau,  who  died  on  the  eight- 
eenth of  December,  1832.  The  circumstances 
of  his  death  were  thus  announced  in  the  Mon- 
mouth (New  Jersey)  Inquirer : — "  Mr.  Freneau 
was  in  tho  village, and  started,  towards  evening, 
to  go  home,  about  two  miles.  In  attempting 
to  go  across,  he  appears  to  have  got  lost  and 
mired  in  a  bog-meadow,  where  his  lifeless  corpse 
was  discovered  yesterday  morning.  Captain 
Freneau  was  a  staunch  whig  in  the  time  of  tho 
Revolution,  a  good  soldier  and  a  warm  patriot. 
The  productions  of  his  pen  animated  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  darkest  days  of  '76,  and  the  effu- 
sions of  his  muse  cheered  the  desponding  soldier 
as  bo  fought  the  battles  of  freedom."    While 
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tho  Minror  was  under  our  editorial  direction, 
we  published  a  biographical  account  of  this 
popular  revolutionary  poet,  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  John  Pintnrd,  who  knew  him  well  and  inti- 
mately. The  Evening  Post  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  there  is  no  portrait  of  Freneau 
extant.  We  saw  a  striking  likeness  of  him  in 
oil,  from  the  pencil  of  the  late  Mr.  Jarvls ;  but 
what  became  of  it,  or  in  whose  possession  it 
remains,  we  have  no  means,  at  present,  of  ascer- 
taining. Dr.  Franois  is  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing friends  of  Freneau,  and  he  furnished  Mr. 
Duyckinck  with  the  following  pleasing  remi- 
niscences, which  we  take  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  the  reader :  — 

"  It  were  easy,"  says  Dr.  Francis,  '«  te  re- 
cord a  long  list  of  eminent  oitiiens  who  ever 
gave  him  a  cordial  welcome.  He  was  received 
with  the  warmest  greetings  by  the  old  soldier, 
Governor  George  Clinton.  He,  also,  in  the 
intimacy  of  kindred  feeling,  found  an  agree- 
able pastime  with  the  learned  provost  of  the 
American  Protestant  Episoopate,  who  himself 
had  shouldered  a  musket  in  the  Revolution, 
and  hence  was  sometimes  oalled  the  fighting 
bishop.  They  were  allied  by  classical  tastes, 
a  love  of  natural  science,  and  ardor  in  the 
oause  of  liberty.  With  Gates  he  compared 
the  achievements  of  Monmouth  with  those  at 
Saratoga.  With  Colonel  Fish  he  reviewed 
the  Capture  of  Yorktown ;  with  Dr  Mit- 
chill  he  rehearsed,  from  his  own  sad  experi- 
ence, the  physical  sufferings  and  various  dis- 
eases of  the  inoaroerated  patriots  of  the  Jersey 
prison-ship ,  and  descanted  on  Italian  poetry 
and  the  piscatory  oologaes  of  Sannaiarias. 
He  doubtless  furnished  Dr.  Benjamin  Dewitt 
with  data  for  his  funeral  discourse  on  the  re- 
mains of  the  eleven  thousand  five  hundred 
Amerioan  martyrs.  With  Pintard  he  could 
laud  Horace  and  talk  largely  of  Paul  Jones. 
With  Major  Fairlie  he  discussed  the  tactics  and 
ohivalry  of  Baron -Stouben.  With  Sylvanus 
Miller  he  oompared  notes  on  the  political  olubs 
of  1795—1810.  He  shared  Paine's  visions  of 
an  ideal  demooraoy.  With  De  Witt  Clinton 
and  Cad  wallader  D.  Golden  he  debated  the  pro- 
jects of  internal  improvement  and  artificial  na- 
vigation, based  on  the  famous  preoedent  of  the 
Languedoo  oanal.  I  had,  when  very  young," 
continues  Dr.  Franois,  "  read  the  poetry  of 
Freneau,  and  as  we  instinotively  beoome  at- 
tached to  the  writers  who  first  oaptivate  our 
imaginations,  it  was  with  much  sest  that  I 
formed  a  personal  aoquaintanoe  with  the  re- 
volutionary bard.  He  was  at  that  time 
about  seventy-six  years  old,  when  he  first  in- 
troduced himself  to  me,  in  my  library.  I  gave 
him  an  earnest  welcome.  He  was  somewhat 
below  the  ordinary  height  j  in  person  thin, 
yet  musoular,  with  a  firm  step,  though  a  little 
inclined  to  stoop ;  bis  countenance  wore 
traces  of  care,  yet  lightened  with  intelligence 
as  he  spoke;  he  was  mild  in  enunoiation, 
neither  rapid  nor  slow,  but  clear,  distinot  and 
emphatic.  His  forehead  was  rather  beyond 
the  medium  elevation,  his  eyes  a  dark  gray, 
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MR.  EMF.litiON  ASD    THE  LADIES. 


'-/ 


MOXUMEKT  TO  THE  OSSOLT  FAVTU 

m 

Tbn  family  of  Mirqaret  Fuller  Ossoli  ha 
just  erected  to  ber  memory,  and  that  of  her  husband 
and  child,  a  marble  monument  in  Moitt  Aibara  ('en 
etery,  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  located  on  Pyrola-path, 
in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  grounds,  and  hiu  near  it 
aonic  i  oble  oaks,  while  the  hand  of  affcotion  has 
p  anted  many  a  flower.  The  body  of  Margaret  Fullsr 
rests  in  the  ocean,  bat  her  memory  abides  in  many1" 
hearts.  She  Deeds  no  monumental  stone,  bat  human 
affection  loves  thns  to  do  honor  to  the  departed. 

The  monument  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Carcw,  an  artist  of  Boston.  It  is  upright  in 
form,  and  on  its  side,  facing  the  srsNt,  is  oat  in  the 
ros/*)!*  t>  medallion  the  size  of  life,  ami  said  to  be  an 
excellent  Ukekca*  of  Madame  Ossoli,  bat  requiring  the 
right  light  and  point  of  view.  It  is  sarronnded  by  an 
exquisitely  carved  oak  wreath.  Beneath  the  medal- 
lion is  a  book,  denoting  the  literary  vocation  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  and  near  it  is  seen  the  bit',  of  a  sword, 
designating  the  military  profession  of  the  Marquis 
Ossoli,  who  was  Captain  of  the  Civic  Guard  during 
the  Roman  Involution  of  1R4H.  Above  tho  medallion 
is  a  star  [ski  J,  wLiuh  was  Mtdame  O-soli  s  sigaature  in 
The  N.  T.  Tribvbe,  but  is  designed  for  the  higher 
purpose  of  signifying  that,  even  as  the  stars  shine 
bright  in  the  heavens  when  earth  i«  dark,  so  do  she 
and  be*  live  in  brightness  and  joy,  though  on  earth 
there  are  many  who  deeply  mourn  their  departure. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  with  the  cross,  that  ewnbtem 
of  the  Christ' an  faith — its  trials,  often  its  death  of 
agony;  but  betokening,  too,  that  even  as  Christ  died 
and  rose  sgain  and  aaotj|ded  t  >  Heaven,  so  a'bo  shall 
all  who  love  as  Ho  loved,  endure  faithfully  as  He  en- 
dued, and  die  trustingly  eren  aa  He  died.  Tooro  is 
to  emblem  especially  designed  for  the  little  child,  but 
near  by  is  a  marble  slao  with  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, beneath  which  his  dust  reposes.  The  following 
is  the  inscription  on  the  monument: 


B 


■IICTIO 

IN     MEMORY     OP 

MARGARET   FOTULsTCL  OSSOLI. 

Born  in  Cambridge,  Mm.,  May  23,  10  10. 
By  bulb,  a  oltlasnof  New-Enf  sod;  by  adoption,*  c'tiaeo 
of  Rome  ;  by  gentoa,  helonglnt  to  the  NV'orld.  In  youth,  an 
Ineaokttn  •  lodmt  areklci  tee  hlgbeateraltBre;  in  riper  years, 
Csscber,  Whtcr,  Ciirc  of  Lnetotore  ud  Art:  In  mature* 
eae,  Companion  and  Helper  of  many  earneat  Reformers  In 
Averlca  and  Korope. 

an, 

IN    MEMORY    OP    HER  BCIBASTD, 
GIOVAjniI  AMQKUO,  XxSAXQtTa*  OMOLI. 
He  saw  n»  rank,  -'atlon   and  bene  fas  Taw  Roman  Re- 
public, aaef  Cot  kss  Wife  end  Child. 

AID, 

I*  memory  or  THU  C1IILP, 

AefOELO  EUOEaTS  FBxXZP  OMOIO, 

Bora     la     Rietl,     Italy,     Sept.    «,     lilt. 

Wbsmb  4a. t  repewa  at  the  foot  of  tat*  atone. 
tkey  Bomrf  from  UfeTmabor  by okisvreck, 

-      JUL?    If.  l*To. 
felted  b>  BY*  by  motaal  lore,  la  Won  end  trtela,  Uws  mar- 
clrel  Father  took  them  together,  ead 

!■  ixira  thbt  wxaa  a**  dividkq. 


From  Tht  hoiM*T*mM*r ,  Stpt.  T\. 
The  Convention  closed  last  nigbt  by  a  public  moet- 
irp  at  tl.e  Melodeon,  the  chief  a  trac'ion  nt  which  con- 
sisted in  mi  Address  from  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and 
it  Po.m  by  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith.  Tie  place  was 
crowded,  many  gcn'letnen  being  pre«eut  who  had 
come  wiili  the  irreverent  motive  of  laughing  nt  the 
proceedings. 

ISome  preliminaries,  in  the  shape  of  reading  resolu- 
tionn,  bavirg  been  oispe>se<1  of, 

Mr.  F.mcrson  not  it.troduocd,  and  delivered  a  very 
line  orution,  full  <>f  niytbt  •  graiidonr  and  nonscum,  but 
ledcracd  l>>  paesages  of  *roat  beauty  and  brilUssace. 
On  the  whole,  it  told  far  more  egiinst  "the  cause" 
thiin  t'er  it.  To  attempt  an  abstract,  for  which 
nlone  we  should  have  epc  e  at  disposal  to-day,  would 
he  to  Co  iniustioe  alike  to  the  lecturer  and  his  theme. 
He  caid  Ibat  be  shaifd  in  the  liolicf  of  tho  Anglo- 
Saxon  i »(  o  that  woinau  Las  a  rational  nature,  that 
thc\  ate  more  eelicHte  'han  men,  and  as  the  more  ira- 
l>r<stionable,  they  were  the  beet  inder  of  tho  coining 
hour.  As  moic  celicate  Mercuries  of  imponder- 
able influences,  what  they  say  and  think  were 
the  shndows  of  futu»e  events.  Man  was  will, 
woman  s«ntin.tt:t.  In  the  ship  of  humanity,  will 
wbh  the  ruddor,  eei.l intent  the  sail;  and  when  woman 
attempts  to  steer,  the  rudder  was  only  a  masked  soil. 
■JVhen  women  enj/aged  in  any  trade,  it  was  only  as 
a  resource,  not  a  primary  object.  The  life  of  the  af-' 
factions  sat  primnry  to  them,  so  that  fhero  in  rosily 
no  employment  or  earo»r  that  they  will  not  with  $etr 
own  applause,  or  that  of  society,  quit  for  a  suitaMe 
marriage.  [Laughter.]  Tbcy  east  all  thoir  fortunes 
on  the  die,  and  lose  themselves  entirely  in  tho  glory 
of  their  husband's  children,  while  man  stood  bewil- 
dered by  a  n.ugnanimiiy  which  ho  could  not  attain  to. 
It  was  true  (said  Mr.  Ktnerson)  that  in  paintiog, 
poetry  and  sculpture,  women  had  not  yet  produced  a 
master;  and  he  thou  proceeded  to  point  out  the  re- 
spect* in  which  lay  their  peouGar  excellent  The 
tati*.  of  tfceoe  were  their  powers  ot  con  letanuuu. 
TTisiy  fBnitahed  society  with  manners.  They  embel- 
lisbetl  trifle*.  An  ox  ran  to  tbe  water  when  thirsty, 
or  to  bis  corn,  regaroless  of  obstacle",  and  said  no 
'banks;  but  msn  delays;  he  paints  tbe  desired  object 
all  over  with  forms;  he  invented  majes'y,  etiquette, 
courts,  drawing  rooms  architecture,  dress,  elegance, 
privacy;  he  created  oigiitiee,  the  ucion  of  the  B»xe«; 
and  row  should  we  hettermeasur«*ne  gulf  betw?en  the 
lxt.t  intercourse  of  man,  in  old  Athens,  Lonion  or  our 
American  capitids, — belween  that  and  the  hed?"-hog 
exislet.ee  of  (he  rtijjpprs  of  worms  nwi  eaters  of  offal, 
than  by  signalizing  just  this  department  of  taite  or 
comeliness:  ytt  herein  woman  was  the  prime  genius 
spo  ordsiner.  There  was  no  grace  taught  by  the  m -as- 
ter of  manner',  no  style  adopted  in  he  etiquette  of 
courts,  but  was  first  tbe  action  of  some  brilliant 
woman,  who  charmed  the  beholders  by  this  new  ex- 
rircnior,  which  mau  oopied;  and  he  thought  that  we 
should  magnify  their  ritual  manners.  There  was  no 
ac" vantage  without  compensation.  Woman  wis  more 
vulnerable,  more  infirm,  than  man.  They  coaW  not 
be  snob  elegant  arti-ts  in  the  element  of  fancy  hT  they 
did  not  y'ivc  themselves  to  it;  they  were  pods  who 
believed  their  own  noet'y;  they  dwelt  more  th-ui  man 
in  the  kingdom  of  illusion.  The;,  admitted  into  their 
atmoMbere  waves ove'WHves of  cbloreelli<ht,  todthev 
saw  all  object*  through  tho-e  warm-tinted  mists  which 
en»elo{-e  them.  Hut  tbe  crown  of  woman,  the  throne 
of  ber  affection  aud  sentiment,  and  the  infinite  enlari;e- 
n>ent  to  which  they  leeid.wns  tho  passion  of  love-piinter 
wd  adornor  of  new  and  tarl<  life;  but  none  sus;x  tied, 
iu  its  blushes  and  tremor*,  what  tru^clies  au.l  immor- 
talities wex*  beyond  it.  Mr.  Kmeison  then  went  on 
to  show  that  aa  society  had  progressed,  so  bad  the 
position  of  woman  changed  and  Improved;  and  con- 
cluded by  anying  that  he  did  not  think  it  yet  ap- 
peared that  womon  wish  an  equal  sha-e  in  public 
affairs,  llut  it  was  tbey,  and  ti>t  we,  who  were  to 
determine  it  |Aip!ause].  1 1"  we  refused  them  a  vote, 
we  should  refuse  to  tax  thf  iu  according  to  our  Teu- 
tonic principle,  no  representa'  iem  no  bix.  At  all 
event*  this  uprenring  of  new  opinions  in  many  minds 
was  a  wondetful  fact.  Whatever  is  popular  is  import- 
ant, a*  showing  the  spontaneous  sonso  of  the  hour,  for 
the  aspiration  of  this  centuiy  will  be  the  code  of  the 
next.  A  masculine  woman  was  not  strong,  but  a  lady 
is  Tbe  loveliest  thought,  the  poorest  jiraver,  is  rush- 
ing to  be  the  history  of  a  tliousand  years.  Lot  us  have 
the  true  woman,  the  a»lort-er,  the  ccpurnemml,  tho  hos- 
p'table,  tbe  religious  heart;  and  no  lawyer  need  bo 
callvel  in  to  write  ti.e  slipuln  ions  with  cunning  clause* 
of  provision  ai  il  strong  instrument*.  Then,  ho  ought 
to  say.  bo  thought  it  impossible  to  separavo  the  educt- 
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A  LrftT  ftotn  Tire.  Hove  rvekhoU 

riNrmiiATl,  Obio.  l'ueeilay.  Oct  9,  lt)55 
To  the  F.lilor  of  tfie  .Veu--  York  limit   fimrt  : 

A  wonmn  mnlipned,  or  charged  with  heinous 
(rimii,  be'oga  tdO  (00  persons,  reader*  of  the  riMte 
rtud  Irttntnr,  10  sty  nothing  of  their  eehoe*  all  over 
l«ir«l.  may  be  al  owen  to  ask  ibe  grace  r\to«idod  by  la  * 
10  felon*  tod  maV-feetore 

It  la  true  tbat  In  your  article  entitled  "  A  Had  Dock 
Oibbettd,"  uiy  njrne  doea  not  occur,  but  I  w  la  nanej 
a*  the  amber  of  Alary  t.r/ntl  n,  in  a  BUttsey"  in 
number  of  ihe  Timk*.  and  nonce  the  ehar;<v*  xvainat 
ibe  author  were  nailed  to  tbe  heart  ol  the  woman. 

Now,  Mr  Editor,  it  makes  little  diff.-r-nce  u  me 
what  jt.ur  personal  eellmate  may  he  of  my  characier, 
or  now  exeredinit'y  mad  Mr  (JntiLEr  may  be,  agaiual 
me.  The  mjurloae  coneequenc-  of  falae  opinion*,  and 
hud  fetltng a  rente  noun  you,  and  not  upon  ma 

Hut  there  I*  a  great  public  for  you.  at  Journalist*,  to 
frighten  and  abuse  "  Free  Love,"  ■•  Adultery,"  •'  tiroia 
Paaalona,"  and  "  Licentiousness."  have  been  roup;<-d 
with  my  name,  by  juurself  and  others  I  might  say 
to  Ibe  people,  read  my  writing*,  tor  they  are  nit  de. 
fst.ee.  Pot  thousands  read  n  newspaper  article  who 
seldom  read  books 

1,1'  erefore,  ask  of  you  apace  for  a  few  words  of  de- 
duce. I  do  not  ask  Ihisof  tlje  Triune,  (for  the  IVvme 
L'ir  in  Mr.  i.biei  ky  seems  so  fir  dead,  that  I  would 
not  hope  tor  Ibe  poor  Justice  even  of  an  advertisement. 

(■net  I  claitB  to  be  one  with  a  pure  and  noble  man. 
aI.o  Is  legally  my  husband,  and  who  1a  spiritually 
and  truly  another  self. 

We  believe  in  Ireedoni  to  do  all  that  1a  right,  and  111 
no  other  freedom. 

By  Freedom  of  Love,  w«    nuar    an  elevation  out  of 
a  preponderant   Sensuality,  and  a  consecration  ol  the 
whale  lave  nature  or  I  if-,  10  tbe  development  ol  all 
tbe  faculties  of  men  and  women,  anJ   to  a  wlae  psier 
mi). 

Oar  watchwords  are  Freedom,  Fraternity,  Chastity. 

As  liberty  was  called  lieentiouHneee,  in  tbe  nrst  days 
of  ear  R.  public,  by  those  who  bad  no  idea  of  order  in 
FreedOB,  so  Ihe  sensual  and  depraved  kelleve  that  all 
Fteedoin  is  Love  la  Ike  Infernal  Liberty  ol  Luet. 

Mr.  tdttor.  for  eighteen  yeare  my  food  has  been 
(rains,  reots.  fruits,  snd  milk.  1  bave  bcea  bath -d 
dairy  la  pure  water,  aad  I  bave  been  in  til  thai  time 
Ike  apostle  of  Health  and  Parity  to  Woman. 

glees  my  union  with  my  husband,  we  have  labored 
aaoae  In  Ihe  great  work  of  human  redemption. 

Such  le  the  true  character  of  those  10  whom  HV«ry 
brcese  brings  aome  foul  brvatti  of  slander,  some  htrsli 
SB4  vile  epithet 

WUI  men  never  know  good  from  evil  '  Will  they 
always  ••  kill  tbe  prophets,  and  atone  those  who  ire 
ssbi  aaio  then  '"  M4RY  S.  oovt;  NICHOLS 


THE      LECflHJ      tKAMOH. 

Oar  Exchanges  come  freighted  with  annoanoe- 
ments  of  Courses  of  Lectures  for  the  approaching 
Winter.  In  some  oaaes,  new  phases  are  presented : 
Thna  in  Newark,  Ohio,  we  notice  tbat  all  tbe  cler- 
gymen, with  other  eminent  citizens,  have  agreed 
to  give  one  Lecture  eaeh — mainly  historical— the 
whole  to  be  free  to  all  comers.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent plan,  and  we  hope  will  find  maoy  imitators. 
Thenxpense  of  weekly  lectures,  when  distinguished 
speakers  are  Invited  from  a  distance,  is  beginning 
to  oante  murmurs,  in  many  quarters — not  always 
unjust.  Thus,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
having  been  hired  to  give  twelve  Lectures,  inde- 
pendent of  all  societies,  in  Western  cities  for  $125 
per  night,  the  speculator  in  brains  baa  fixed  hisprioe 
for  Cleveland  at  fifty  cents  per  ticket,  which  Is 
complained  of— not  without  reason.  Still  those 
who  don't  choose  to  pay  it  have  perfect  liberty  to 
stay  away.  They  will  then  lose  nothing  by  Mr- 
B.'s  visit. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  to  lecture  in  fen 
cities  on  or  near  the  Mississippi,  and  that  Theo- 
dore Parker  will  also  take  a  long  tour  westward. 
Mr.  Thackeray  opens  here  with  the  coming  month, 
and  will  doubtless  accept  some  further  invitations, 
at  we  place  him  on  our  last— which  is  as  follows: 


100 

William  bl.  Thacbbbav New  York. 

Ralph  Waldo  Eat  Bason Concord,  Mess. 

The  Rev.  Hsbbv  Wabd  Bancnra Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

TheRev.EDWis  H.  Caarix New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  Hcaav  Oilbs Boektport,  Me. 

Joan  Glut Barllagton,  Vu 

Bavabd  Taylo*. New- York  City. 

Rbwih  P.  WairTLE Boston,  Maes. 

The  Rev.  Cbables  Bsacasa Aadover,  Maes. 

Pass  Bujamib New- York  City. 

Wbnobll  PHtLLirs B  ••too.  If  us. 

Oaoaaa  W.  Cohtis New-York  City. 

The  Rev.  William  B.  Mkbobb New-  York  City. 

Tbe  Rev.  T.  Btabb  Ribo Boston,  Mass. 

Hobacs  Mass Yellow  Springs,  O 

William  Eldbb Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Johb  Tromp soa Po«gbkeepeie,tt. Y 

Pabbb  Oodwis Nss/York  City. 

Or.  JoHs  O.  Nova*. New- fork  City. 

E.  L.  Yovmabs Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Tbe  Rev.  Jobs  PicarogT Medford,  Mass. 

Tbe  Rev.  Tbomai  W.  Hibsibsob Woroeeter,  Mass. 

ElisabbtbOabbs  Smith Near  York  City. 

Lvcv  Btobs  Blackwbll Claolnsaa,  Ohio. 

Tbe  Ru  Rev.  Axosao  Pottsb Philadelphia.  Pa 

The  Rev.  AaroiasvvB  L.  Baowa New-York  City. 

JoslAB  QoiBCV.Jt Bostoa,  Mass. 

Tie  Rev.  Josara  P.  Trompsoi New  York  City. 

William  H.  C.  Hesuca Avea,  M.  T. 

Ulnar  D.  TaoaaAO Ooaeord,  Mass. 

The  Rav.  Johb  Todd Pittsaeld,  Mass. 

Dr.  J.  V.  C.  BMtTB Boston,  af ass. 

William  Stab* Manebester.  N.  H. 

Ths  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Bbschbb Elmlra,  N.  Y. 

Class aca  Coea Newbargh,  N.  Y. 

Osmowd  Tirr  abt Bprtngneld,  Mass. 

William  Bollabb da.  Jo. 

Pre*  Edwabd  Hitchcocb. Amheaet,  Msas. 

The  Rev.  Jobs  Loan Stamford,  (sod. 

Rt.  Rev.    Bp.  Hon  lmi Barling'  >u,  Vu 

William  Oobdabb CiaeJauaL\  Ohio. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Boouabih do.  da. 

T.  W.  OaeasBALL de.  de. 

The  above  la  a  list  of  the  LectureM  who 
have  hitherto  Wan  moat  widely  Invited.  We  be- 
lieve most  of  them  will  lecture  more  or  less  the 
ensuing  Winter,  bnt  aeme  of  them  may  not.  We 
know  that  several  will  accept  fewer  aviations 
than  they  have  done  for  the  past  two  or  three 
Winters.  Others  wfll  doubtless  step  forward  to  fill 
their  plaaaa,  so  tar  as  a  demand  shall  exist,  pnsf- 
foring  what   aaay  he  deemed  adnqnate  oompen- 
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Ralph  Waldo  Em ebpok.    Whether  considered  m 

a  scholar,  as  n  thinker,  aa  a  writer,  or  a<  a  true  and  he- 
roic man,  those  competently  acquainted  with  Mr.  F.m- 
omn  challenge  for  him  a  front  place  among  the  choicest 
spirits  of  any  a?e.  During  his  lifetime  those  elect 
judges  who  make  fame,  are  tast  and  widely  confirming 
this  high  estimate,  and  the  great  verdict  of  impartial 
posterity,  will  ratify  and  immortalize  it.  Indeed  a 
greaJ  many  transcendent  qualities  oombiue  to  give  hi* 
books  fascination  and  value,  and  to  promise  a  perpetui- 
ty of  growing  popularity  for  them.  In  Germany  he  is 
extensively  read,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman  is 
now  preparing  a  translation  of  hia  complete  works  for 
publication  there.  In  England,  too,  he  is  already  ac- 
knowledged to  rank,  as  a  profound  sud  brilliant  essay- 
ist, without »  contemporary  jieer.  And  hero,  in  spite 
of  tho  proverb.  ■'  A  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his 
own  country."  we  cannot,  eveu  within  reach  of  his 
threshold,  refrain  from  saying  that  his  audience,  which 
U still  " flt,'"  though  no  longer  •'few."  will  enlarge 
with  departing  generation?,  a"  long  as  civilization  nnd 
our  lunguagc  last. 

In  Mi.  Emerson  the  loftle-t  style  of  character,  and 
the  most  poetic  pnrity  of  life,  u  robust  common  sense, 
a  vestal  remoteness  from  all  contaminate  *crambltngs, 
a  singuhir  endowment  of  genius,  and  a  various  perfec- 
tion of  culture  meet.  And  his  writings  are  hones;  ex- 
pressions of  himsolf.  Kt  cry  page  bonis  with  the  con- 
centrated beams  oi  beauty,  and  Is  neetareoue  witn 
hoarded  wealth  of  learning  and  experience.  Scarcely 
n  purngruph  which  does  not  contain  some  aphorism, 
afterwards  to  cling  in  the  memory,  so  full  of  poetry, 
tested  experience,  and  valor,  us  to  be  equally  useful  for 
pleasure,  for  guidance,  and  for  inspiration.  So  oilier 
author  of  modern  times  has  written  so  many  quotable 
tiling.",  so  many  beautiful,  condensed,  upuphllv.giu.'.. 
each  a  marvel  of  skill  In  expression,  and  holding  a 
funded  world  of  wisdom.  In  this  kind  his  essays  and 
poems  are  diamond  mines,  where  every  -Siubad  reader, 
carried  l.y  the  eagles  of  curiosity,  may  preciously  load 
himself.  We  cite  from  recollection  three  of  his 
thoughts  us  spcclmenH  of  whut  we  mean.  ■•  They  are 
not  kings  who  have  thrones,  but  they  who  know  hoiv 
to  govern.  :  "True  wisdom  is  10  lind  the  end  of  the 
journ.  y  in  every  step  of  the  roiid."  "  Tin  reward  of  u 
thing  well  done  Is  to  have  dime  it."  Maxims  like 
these— nil)  oiie  of  which  amply  repays  n  whole  eve- 
ning's al  tent  ion — uic  accustomed  to  drop  profusely 
from  hK  vigorous  )>cu. 

Mr.  ljiiersouk  yielding  to  the  solicitation  of  several 
of  l.is  friends  in  Boston,  has  consented  to  read  six 
lectures  in  the  I'rveiuan  1'laeo  Chapel,  lie  comuivu- 
ees  this  evening,  and  his  topics,  as  we  iinderstanil. 
are  to  he :  ••  F.nglish  Civilization,''  "Vrunee."  ••SijfiiK 
of  the  Time-."  •■  Meant).'"  '■  Thol'oet.''  "The  Scholar.'' 
llostovian-  should  not  do  themselves  the  discredit  of 
neglect  lug  the  present  happy  opportunity  tor  hearing 
their  distinguished  country mnu  unit  former  ftllo.v- 
eitiwn.  A  large  and  cordial  greeting  undoubtedly 
awaits  him  in  u  few  years,  when  this  great  man  shall 
have  become  wholly  historic,  to  have  heard  his  thoughts 
on  these  themes  from  his  living  li|«.  will  be  matter  for 
plcsisunt  retrospection. 

To  all)  who  may  be  Ignorant  of  Mr.  F.iiiersiuiV  •  4  »it«  J I  - 
ties  :>s  a  lecturer,  we  Hill  merely  say.  that  those  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  operation  of  a  olear  and  sinewy 
reason,  the  wizard  play  of  a  iieuotratlve  iiuaginatlon, 
the  subtlest  graces  ami  sincere  raciness  of  compositlou, 
the  bracing  ejllueiice  of  a  fearless  and  wholesome  con- 
scienee.  tho  charming  music  und  majesty  of  an  unaf- 
fected voice  whose  tones  vary  from  the  filler  melody 
of  11  bugle  horn  to  the  deep  emphasis  of  a  hutlle  ilium. 
have  a  rare  treat  before  them  In  those  lecture.  The) 
will  Hud  it  equally  a  luxury  to  listen,  and  a  pro.ii  to 
remember:  for  while  no  one  oftoaer  helps  hi*  auditor* 
■•  Meant  to  ParadUc 
By  the  stalmay  ui  unrprtse." 
n..  one  makes  them  richer  contribution^  of  ethical  in- 
ciicment.  shrewd  observation,  and  solM  truth. 


B&o-MK.  It  W.  KM  EUSOV  In  virtu  rcail 

•tx  Lectures  which  have  iv  t  lie ■■n  hivr  I  ill  Ituston,  wiii,  bv 
reqiiert.  repeal  them  011  THi.'KSD VY  EVKNlXti,  M.lvoh 
'21.  und  succeeding  Tlmr-'tav  1  vemi  ,.— .  111 the  t  loeiiiin  i>l<e  • 
<  hupel,  opposite  the  Sihcneiim.  1'vk.ci  ■  .i.huittln-'  "»>• 
to  the  lours.  «JI  it);  single  luke  ■  ■-  V  :.-nts— -iir  sale  ut  tha 
ltookston  ot  luknor  .t-  Ki.  1 1-.  an  •  1  '..•  .1.  r. 
mill  JIWFif 
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JTn  I7awtiiobne  at  Lost. ox  At  a  dinner 
Mm  ntly  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in'  London,  His 
Lordship  proposed  "The  health  01  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  Esii  ,  American  Consul  at  Liverpool, 
nnd  prosperity  tu  the  I'nited  States  of  America." 
The  listingiiishcd  Individual  whose  nam*1  lie  had 
coupled  »iih  this  toast  was  r.eit  only  the  repre- 
sentative of  America  in  Liverpool,  but  had  at- 
tained for  himself  an  honorable  and  enviable 
r.niiie  in  literature.  [Cheers.  J  He  should  Ik  guil- 
ty rl  a  dereliction  of  duty  if  he  did  n->t  express 
his  ' !<c  Lord  Mayor'.;  high  estimate  of  the  ad- 
mirable works  he  had  enabled  tin*  country  to  en- 
joy. He  therefore  proposed  the  health  "'.  Mr. 
Hawthorne  and  the  I'nited  States  of  America. 
[Cheers  i 

Mr  Hawthorne  '.who  was  received  'with  trreat 
cordiality'  suio  he  rose  to  express  his  deep  sense 
of  tho  compliment  which  had  been  paid  him, 
and  he  assured  the  company  present  tliat  there 
was  no  American  who  could  feel  so  deeply  as  lie 
did  the  honor  of  sitting  at  the  festive  board  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  great  metropolis  of 
'England,  and  which,  in  the  high  and  comprehen- 
sive sense  of  the  term,  they  were  bold  enough  to 
call  their  metropolis  too.  [Cheers.  I  In  regard 
to  the  hir.d  feeling  they  had  expressed  toward 
him  in  reference  to  his  literary  productions,  he 
could  only  say  that  if  he  could  pay  bat  one  far- 
thing of  the  great  debt  that  America  owed  to  the 
intellect  of  Kngland,  he  should  he  nuc!:  mire 
satisfied  with  himself  than   he   had  ever  yet  felt. 
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Mn.  Cholmondeley  is  an  English  gentleman  of  much  thought  and  learn- 
ing, who,  after  graduating  at  Oxford  (where  he  studied  under  that  ripe 
scholar  and  charming  poet,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough)  and  continuing  his  studies 
in  Germany,  finally  went  out  to  New  Zealand  a  few  years  ago  as  a  colonist. 
He  lived  there  in  a  hut  on  his  own  farm  for  a  year  or  two,  and  some  years 
ago  returned  to  England,  where  he  published  this  hook.  It  is  valuable  for 
the  facts  and  suggestions  it  contains  concerning  this  promising  British  col- 
ony, but  still  more  so  to  us,  for  its  speculations  on  church  and  state  anil 
society.  Mr.  Cholmondeley  writes  like  a  scholar,  anil  theorizes  a  good  deal, 
but  there  is  great  liberality  in  his  philosophy,  and  a  very  un-English  freedom 
from  prejudice,  especially  with  regard  to  America.  He  belongs  to  thai 
small,  but  sound  party  in  England,  who  seek  the  true  interests  of  that  nohlo 
state,  and  abhor  alike  the  Tory  conservatism,  the  Manchester-school  vul- 
garity, and  the  Radical  blindness  of  English  politicians.  In  men  of  this 
sort  lies  the  hope  of  England  in  the  crisis  of  her  destinies,  which  seems  fasi 
approaching. 
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Jmn  Fiktmoei  Coopib. — The  re- 
cent production,  at  tbe  Academy  of  Mnaio,  of 
a  lyrio  drama,  founded  on  one  of  Cooper's 

Seateat  works,  renders  the  following  brief 
etch  of  his  merits  as  an  author  singularly 
appropriate :  "  But.  tbe  writer  who,  in  this 
department,  has  risen  to  the  highest  order  of 

Eeatoess,  and  in  a  style  of  narrative  entirely 
s  own,  exhibited  the  fullest  laznrianoe  of 
creative  vigor  in  art,  is  Cooper.  With  all 
that  is  impressive,  and  splendid,  and  peculiar 
in  the  condition  and  character  of  this  conti- 
nent— with  the  prairie,  the  solemn  lorert,  the 
lake,  the  wild  and  boundless  ocean—his 
genius  is  associated  in  enduring  connection. 
The  influences  which,  in  the  silent,  mighty 
regions  of  tbe  West,  act  upon  the  character 
of  man,  till  they  inspire  it  insensibly  with  a 
foroe  and  sublimity  kindred  to  their  own ;  the 
enthusiasm  that  '  thrills  the  wanderer  of  the 
tracldeee  way '  of  waters — are  subjeots  of  the 
first  magnitude  and  difficulty  in  romance ;  and 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  equal  to  them. 
If  you  consider  the  variety  of  subjects  over 
which  his  fancy  has  oast  an  illustrative  ray, 
and  tbe  novelty  of  the  effects  which  he  has 
accomplished  in  fiction ;  if  you  follow  him 
through  tbe  long  range  of  characters  and 
scenes — tho  Indian,  the  Revolutionary  soldier, 
tbe  Western  adventurer,  the  Bailor,  the  pirate, 
and  many  others — in  all  of  which  he  is  supe- 
rior, and  in  some  of  which  ho  is  supreme — it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  he  possesses  a  oo- 

fnousness  and  energy  of  imagination  which 
ew  in  any  day  have  exceeded.  Few  have 
been  gifted  with  a  larger  share  of  tbe  idealiz- 
ing faculty,  and  none  have  exercised  the 
faculty  with  more  exquisite  taste  and  judg- 
meat."— EntfacU 

The  Home   Journal, 
N.Y. ,    4-19-56,    p.    4. 


Lecturer*  In  Itlaaaachnaettc. 

A  v%ry  oharming  lady  correspondent 

thus  glowingly  sketohes  the  Lecture  Season 
at  Worocster,  Massachusetts,  and  her  two  ad- 
mirations, Thackerat  and  Curtis  : — 

"  We  have  had  a  constant  source  of  excitement 
in  our  quiet  little  town  this  winter,  In  the  shape  of 
a  daitling  array  of  lecturers.  As  there  are  ever 
gradations  in  all  human  excellence,  the  opening 
and  closing  lectures  were  the  crowning  points  of 
the  glittering  cycle.  If  we  were  not  trying  so 
hard  to  cultivate  nonchalance,  the  advent  of  Thack- 
eray might  have  been  an  ovation,  or,  mayhap, 
'  agitation,'  in  the  O'Connell  sense.  As  it  was,  we 
have  certainly  had  no  such  excitement  here  since 
Charles  Dickens,  in  all  the  glory  of  a  crimson  velvet 
waistcoat,  received  tbe  delighted  citizens  in  the 
house  of  a  gentleman,  since  received  by  death. 
Though  Thackeray  did  not  pass  through  the  same 
ordeal  of  congratulation,  his  visit  was  none  the 
less  a  triumph — for  the  people  received  him  with 
open  hands,  and  something  in  them.  Truly  of 
English  novelists  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  of 
the  '  race  d' Agamemnon  qui  ne  finit  jamais,'  and 
in  this  train  of  time's  elect  how  refulgent  is  the 
name  of  him  who  baa  given  to  the  world  a  charac- 
ter which  every  man  since  Samson  has  felt  existed 
among  them,  and  struggled  to  express,  but  in  vain, 
till  limned  forth  by  his  master  hand.  As  Irving 
has  given  us  the  only  legend  of  later  days,  so  has 
Thackeray  enriched  the  Immense  gallery  of  life 
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portraits,  by  placing  therein  peerless,  inimitable 
'  Becky  Sharp,'  as  perfect  a  creation  of  her  kind  aa 
'Iago.'  His  lecture  was,  'Life  and  Manners  in 
the  Reign  of  George  the  Third,'  and  it  was  a  rich 
mosaic  of  history  and  biography — passiog  through 
every  gradation  of  wit  and  pathos ;  while  his  ban 
■mail  formed  a  chain  of  glittering  points  which  me- 
mory treasures  up  as  the  most  laughing  earnest- 
nesa  Even  with  De  Quincey's  gorgeous  language 
about  '  Sarah  Lennox'  and  the  king,  I  could  not 
but  receive  his  effect,  and  description,  toe — aa  '  dif- 
ferent yet  the  same;'  but  when  he,  with  fine 
pathetic  touches,  spoke  of  the  mournful  eclipse  of 
the  monarch's  last  years,  I  saw  Thackeray  only 
with  the  eyes  of  my  heart  shedding  tears  of  manly 
grief  (God  bless  him  for  it  I)  over  the  sad  spectacle 
of  a  ruined  household,  and  the  downfall  of  as  genial 
and  kind  a  woman  as  ever  ruled  the  literary  or 
fashionable  world.  What  better  praise — when 
1  frionds,  like  flies,  fled 'with  the  sunshine.'  Are 
we  not  to  believe  that  his  satire  is  as  the  '  light- 
ning, which  holds  at  heart  most  rich  and  blessed 
rain  1' 

"  The  last  lecture  was  by  George  W.  Curtis,  who 
gives  one  the  impression  of  having  boon  surrounded, 
from  bis  cradle,  by  the  softest,  sweetest  influences, 
till  manhood  beat  a  golden  measure  from  tbe  noble 
metal  of  bis  life.  All  lovers  of  intellectual  bril- 
liancy, and  admirers  of  colloquial  sword-play,  tem- 
pered by  an  indescribable  gentUlesat,  will  be  gra- 
tified in  hearing  the  gifted  HowadjL  Curtis  is  the 
American  Charles  Lamb,  for  he  possesses,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  quaint,  fanciful  oonceita  tbe 
delicate,  fitful  pathos,  the  sparkling  cross-lights 
of  humor,  and  the  capricious  graces  of  nar- 
rative, which  distinguished  the  gentle  '  Elia ;' 
while,  through  all,  the  nobilities  of  heart  and 
mind  are  detected  rather  than  displayed.  The 
melody  of  his  voice  Is  roost  touching,  and  is  a 
study  of  musical  intonation.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  '  harps  of  heaven  played  round  his  tongue'  to 
make  his  speech  one  'colloquy  divine;'  and  that 
alone  being  the  rarest  felicity  of  expression — with 
an  opulence  of  happy  illustration — I  hardly  won- 
der that  the  spell  measured  itself  against  years, 
and  caused  a  lady  to  remark,  '  I  never  see  Curtis, 
but  I  think  of  George  Douglas,  of  Locbleven,  in  the 
"  Abbot" '—partly  from  an  old  habit,  of  childhood 
and  youth,  of  assigning  Ideal  characters  to  the 
real.  The  lectures  began  and  ended  with  kings— 
for  Dickens  reigns  supreme  over  tbe  noblest  roalm 
under  the  sun,  and  his  subjects  are  all  of  the  '  un- 
derstanding heart'  I  oannot  describe  that  triumph- 
ant tribute ;  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  Curtis  has 
given  a  wealthier  radiance  to  the  '  Aureola'  now 
glistening  on  the  gifted  head  of  Charles  Dickens  " 

Ibid. .    4-26-56,    p.    2. 

William  Howitt  upon  Walt  Whitman. 

— Walt  Whitman's  "  Leaves  of  Grass"  have  been 
republished  in  England.  William  Howitt,  in  the 
London  Dispatch,  speaks  of  the  work  in  high  terms 
of  praise  : 

We  have  before  us  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
specimens  of  Yankee  intelligence  and  American  ec- 
centricity in  authorship  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
It  is  of  a  genus  bo  peculiar  as  to  embarrass  us,  and 
has  an  air  at  once  so  novel,  so  audacious,  and  so 
strange,  aa  to  verge  upon  absurdity,  and  yet  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  pronounce  it  so,  as  the 
work  is  saved  from  this  extreme  by  a  certain  mastery 
over  diction   not  very  easy   of  definition.     What 
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The  one  on  Franco  seemed  to  givo  the  least 
satisfaction ;  while  that  on  Poetry  was  the 
most  acceptable  to  those  who  arc  in  fullest  sym- 
pathy with  him.  But  he  cannot  open  his 
mouth  in  public  on  any  subject  without  charm- 
ing a  cultivated  taste  by  his  keen  perception, 
his  racy  wit,  his  poetical  fancy,  his  unaffected 
eloquence,  his  spiritual  insight.  The  passage 
of  years,  his  comparative  withdrawal  from 
busy  life,  the  stillness  of  his  tree-girt  home, 
have  not  chilled  his  utterance  in  the  least :  and 
judging  by  the  very  mixed  character  of  his 
deeply  attentive  audiences  he  has  gained  in 
public  favor,  has  convincod  the  moat  fastidious 
and  conservative  that  ho  has  that  word  to  say 
which  they  all  need  to  hear,  while  in  the  far 
West  ho  has  found  troops  of  admiring,  eager 
and  receptive  scholars. 

8peeoh  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Concord,  Mass.,  on  the  26(h 
inst.,  to  considrr  the  outrage  upon  Mr.  Sumner, 
Mr.  Emirsok  made  the  following  remarks: 

Mr.  Chairman  : — 1  aympathiae  heartily  with  the 
apirit  of  the  reaolutiona.  The  eventa  of  the  latt 
few  yeara  and  montha  and  daya  have  taught  ua  the 
leaaona  of  centunea.  I  do  not  aee  how  a  barbaroua 
community  and  a  civilized  community  can  constitute 
one  State.  I  think  we  must  get  rid  of  slavery,  or 
we  mu«t  get  rid  of  freedom.  Life  has  no  parity  of 
value  in  the  Free  State  and  in  the  Slave  State.  In 
one.it  ia  adorned  with  education,  with  skillful  labor, 
with  nrta,  with  long  prospective  interests,  with  aacred 
family  tiea,  with  honor  and  juatice.  In  the  other, 
life  is  a  fever  ;  man  ia  an  animal,  given  to  pleasure, 
frivolous,  irritable,  apending  hia  daya  in  hunting 
and  practicing  with  deadly  weapons,  to  defend 
himself  against  hia  alavea  and  againat  hia  com- 
panions brought  up  in  the  aame  idle  and  dangeroua 
way. 

Such  people  live  for  the  moment ;  they  have 
properly  no  future,  and  readily  risk  on  every  pasaion 
•  life  which  ia  of  amall  value  to  themaelvea  or  to 
others.  Many  yeara  ago,  when  Mr.  Webster  waa 
challenged  in  Washington  to  a  duel  by  one  of  these 
madcaps,  his  friends  came  forward,  with  prompt 
good  sense,  and  aaid,  auch  a  thing  waa  not  to  be 
thought  of;  Mr.  Webster's  lite  waa  the  property  of 
hia  friends  and  of  the  whole  country,  and  waa  not 
to  be  naked  on  the  turn  of  a  vagabond's  ball.  Life 
and  life  are  incommensurate.  The  whole  Slate  ol 
South  Carolina  does  not  now  offer  any  one  or  any 
number  of  persona  who  are  to  be  weighed  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  scale  with  auch  a  person  aa  the  meanest 
of  them  all  haa  now  struck  down.  The  very  con- 
ditions of  the  game  must  always  he, — the  worst  life 
staked  againat  the  best.  It  is  the  best  whom  they 
desire  to  kill.  It  is  only  when  they  cannot  answer 
your  reasons,  that  they  wish  to  knock  you  down. 
If,  therefore,  Massachusetts  could  send  to  the  Senate 
a  belter  man  than  Mr.  Sumner,  his  death  would  be 
only  so  much  the  more  quick  and  certain.  Now, 
as  men's  bodily  strength,  or  wiih  knives  and  guns, 
Is  oot  usually  in  proportion  to  their  knowledge  and 
mother  wit,  but  oftener  in  the  inverse  ratio,  it  will 
only  do  to  tend  foolish  persona  to  Washington,  if 
you  wish  them  to  be  safe.  The  outrage  is  the  more 
shocking  from  the  ailtgshuly  pure  character  of  its 
victim.  Mr.  Somrfer*aj|faajiiion  is  exceptional  in  ita 
honor.  He  had  not  taken  his  degrees  in  the  caucus 
and  in  hack  politics.  It  ia  notorious  that,  in  the 
tony  lime  when  hia  election  was  pe tiding, he  refuted 
•slake  s  single  step  to  secure  it.  He  would  notW 
much  aa  go  up  to  the  Staie  House  to  shake  hands 
with  this  or  that  person  whose  good-will  waa 
reckoned  important  by  his  friends  He  was  elected. 
It  was  a  homage  to  character  and  talent.  In  Con- 
gress, he  did  not  rush  into  •  pany  position.  He  sat 
silent  snd  studious.  His  friends,  1  remember,  were 
told  that  tbey  would  find  Sumner  a  man  of  the 
world,  like  the  rest;  'tis  quite  impossible  to  be  at 
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Washington  and  not  bend  ,  he  will  bend  aa  the  rest 
have  done.  Well,  he  did  not  bend.  He  took  hia 
position,  and  kept  it.  He  meekly  bore  the  cold 
shoulder  from  some  of  his  New  England  colleagues, 
the  hatred  of  his  enemies,  the  pity  of  the  indifferent . 
cheered  by  the  love  snd  respect  of  good  men  with 
whom  he  acted,  and  has  stood  for  the  North,  s  little 
in  advance  of  all  the  Norih,  and  therefore  without 
adsfamie  support.  He  hss  never  faliered  to.  his 
■sslsftinancs  of  justice  and  freedom.  He  hss  none 
hss  sis  ike  large  expectation  of  hia  friends  lh  his 
increasing  ability  snd  his  manlier  tone. 

I  have  heard  that  some  ol  his  political  friend*  tax 
him  with  indolence  oi  negligence  in  relusing  to  make 
electioneering  speeches,  or  otherwise  to  bear  Ins  pan 
in  the  labor  which  party  organization  requires.  I 
say  it  to  hia  honor.  But  more  to  his  honor  ore  the 
faults  which  his  enemies  lay  to  his  charge.  I  think, 
air,  if  Mr.  Sumner  had  any  vices,  we  should  be  likely 
to  hear  of  them.  They  hove  fastened  their  eyes 
like  microscopes  now  for  five  years,  on  every  act, 
word,  manner  and  movement,  to  find  a  flaw  ;  and 
with  what  result  I  Mis  opponents  accuse  htm  neither 
of  drunkenness,  nor  debauchery,  nor  job,  nor  pecu- 
lation, nor  rapacity,  nor  personal  aims  of  any  kind. 
No;  but  with  what?  Why,  beyond  this  charge, 
which  it  is  impossible  wos  ever  sincerely  made. 
that  he  broke  over  the  proprieties  of  debiie,  I  find 
him  uccused  of  publishing  hia  opinion  of  the 
Nebraska  conspiracy  in  a  letter  to  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  with  discourtesy.  Then,  that  he  is 
an  abolitionist  ; — as  if  every  sane  human  being  were 
not  an  abolitionist,  or  a  believer  that  all  men  should 
be  free.  And  the  third  crime  he  stands  charged 
with,  is,  that  hia  speeches  were  written  before  they 
were  spoken ;  which  of  course  must  be  true  in 
Sumner's  case,  as  it  waa  true  of  Webster,  of  Adams, 
of  Calhoun,  of  Burke,  of  Chatham,  ol  Demosthenes, 
of  evtry  first-rate  speaker  that  ever  lived.  It  is  the 
high  compliment  he  pays  to  the  intelligence  of  (he 
Senate  ond  the  country.  When  the  same  reproach 
was  cnsl  on  the  first  orator  of  ancient  times  by  some 
cavtler  of  his  day,  he  said,  "  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  come  with  one  unconsidered  word  before  such 
an  assembly." 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  think  of  these  most  small 
faults  09  the  worst  which  parly  hatred  could  allege, 
I  think  I  may  borrow  the  language  which  Bishop 
Burnet  applied  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  say  that 
Charles  Sumner"  has  the  whiles!  soul  I  ever  knew." 
Well,  sir,  this  noble  head,  so  comely  and  so  wise, 
must  be  the  target  for  a  pair  of  bullies  lo  beat  with 
clubs'  The  murderer's  brand  shall  stamp  their 
lorehesds  wherever  they  may  wander  in  ihe  earth. 
But  I  wish, sir,  that  the  high  respects  of  i his  meeting 
shall  be  expressed  lo  Mr.  Sumner;  that  a  copy  ol 
the  reaolutiona  that  have  been  read  may  be  lorwarded 
to  him  I  wish  that  he  may  know  the  fhuddc  r  of 
horror  which  ran  through  all  this  community  on  the 
first  tidings  of  thia  brutal  attack — l,et  him  hear 
that  every  man  of  worth  in  New  England  loves  his 
virtues;  that  every  nioiher  thinks  of  him  os  ihe 
protector  of  families  ;  that  every  triend  ol  fieedom 
thinks  him  the  friend  of  Ireedom  And  if  our  arms 
at  this  distance  cannot  defend  him  from  assassins, 
we  confide  the  defence  of  a  lile  so  precious,  to 
all  honorable  men  and  true  patriots,  and  to  the 
Almighty   Maker  of  men. 

A  Suave  Girl  Purchased  in  Rev.  H.  W. 
Beecher's  Church.— A  remarkable  and  ex- 
citing scene  was  enacted  in  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  on  Sunday  last,  a  full  account  of 
which  we  copy  from  the  New  York  Tribune 
of  Monday  : 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  aermon  yp»tertltty 
morning,  the  Iter.  Henry  Ward  Beeclicr  an- 
nounced to  hi*  congregation  that  he  was  about 
to  perform  an  action  of  a  most  extraordinary 
nature,  which  ho  would  prefuce  by  reading  a 
portion  of  the  12lh  chapter  of  Matthew.  He 
accordingly  read  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  ver- 
ses of  that  chapter,  after  which  lie  proceeded 
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declared  that  she  should  not  go  Uck  to  a  life 
of  Slavery,  she  buried  her  fiico  in  her  hand- 
kerchief and  wept  aloud.  As  the  collectors 
posed  Among  the  nudience,  the  ulutes  were 
actually  heaped  up  with  the  token*  of  substan- 
tial sympathy  j  one  lady  even  took  the  jewel- 
ry from  her  person  mid  cast  into  the  fund. 
'I  he  amount  collected  on  the  spot  was  $784, 
which,  besides  completing  the  sum  necevtury 
for  the  purchase  of  Sarah,  will  also  rescue 
Iter  child,  a  boy  of  four  years,  who  U  now  in 
bondage." 

Dedham  Gazette,  Dedham, 
Mass.,  6-7-56,  p.  2. 


(m  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

Boston,  Monday,  July  28,  leVtf. 

English  Trmitt,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the 
long  expected  latest  work  of  the  great  Trauseen- 
< ieita  ist,  will  be  ready  for  publication  on  the  first 
of  Angnrt.  I  hnve  bad  the  pleasure  of  reading  an 
esrh  copy.  It  is  a  volume  of  i'.Oft  pages,  written 
in  s  singularly  compact  style,  in  short,  sharp,  de- 
eioive  sentences,  aluiost  without  ornament  of  any 
kind,  yet  betraying  throughout  every  mark  of  the 
seven  ft  intellectual  and  literary  labor.  No  other 
work  of  Mr.  Emerson's  approaches  itin  eoostruet- 
iveness.  Tt  is  a  thorough  analysis  of  English  char- 
acter, which  is  considered  mostly  from  a  highly 
favorable  point  of  view,  and  discussed  in  the  tone 
of  a  sensible  practical  man  of  the  world,  aud  not 
in  that  of  a  poet  or  philosopher,  and  still  less  in 
that  of  a  historian  or  a  statesman.  It  isuot  in  the 
least  IrauieeudemUl — whatever  the  phraee  may 
mean. 

Land,  race,  manners,  character,  wealth,  aris- 
tocracy, religion,  literature,  the  universities,  and 
The  Times  newspaper,  are  the  chief  topics. 
There  is  little  account  of  persons  in  the  book. 
Laiidor.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  Carlyle  only 
are  described.     Landortbus: 

"  On  the  i:>th  of  May  I  diued  with  Mr.  Lander.     I 
fennel  him  noble  and  courteous,    living   in    a   don't   of 
pictures,  at  1. is  Villa  (iherirdesea,    a  tin.-  bonne,  com 
u  ancii  t;  a  beautiful  Undecape.     I   had   inferred  from 
bis  bouts,  or  magnified  rroui  straw  anecdotes,  an  im- 

rreofion  of  Achillean  wrath— -an  untamable  petulance, 
do  sot  koow  whether  the  imputation  were  JusL  or 
rot;  bu<  certainly  on  this  Mavday  his  courtesy  veiled 
that  haughty  mind,  and  he  was  the  most  patient  and 
*gextle  of  hoMts.  He  praised  the  beautiful  cyclamen 
which  grows  all  about,  Klorerce;  he  admired  Wash- 
ington; talked  of  Woldeweitb,  Ryroc,  Malinger, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In  art,  he  love*  the  Greeks, 
and  iu  sculpture,  them  only.  He  prefers  lue  Venus  to 
ever) thing  else,  and  after  that,  the  head  of  Alexander 
in  the  gallery  here.  He  prefers  John  ot  Bologna  to 
Michael  Angelo;  in  paiiititg,  KatiV-||.';  and  shares 
tbe  mowing  taste  lor  EVriigiuo  and  lb"  early  masters. 
Tl'e  Greek  liis>otie«  be  thought  the  only  good;  and 
after  them,  Voltaiie's.  fie  jiesteied  me  with  Mouthey. 
But  who  is  Soutbey   ' 

"He  glontied  "Lord  Chcste-i  field  nv.re  ti.-in  wa^ 
Beoeefary.  and  u»  dervaluol  B'irke,  cm!  t'.ndtrvalv  id 
Scc-rutes;  designated  aa  three  of  the  creates:  ni'msn. 
Wsshiigton,  l'bneion,  and  Timoieoii,  nm ■•!.  »s  onr 
potLolo^ists,  in  their  list*,  select  tbi  three  nrtb.-  six 
bes".  peats  '  for  a  small  orchard;'  ami  did  not  even 
omit  to  nmatk  the  umiltr  termination  of  their  names. 
"Mr.  Landorcuviios  t  i  its  height  tin-  love  of  freak 
which  the  Engti'h  delight  to  iuduliji  .  n«  if  to  signalize) 
their  coumandirg  fr-udoin.  fie  ban  n  wonderful 
binin,  despotic,  viol«  nt,  and  inoxhuiutilile.  meant  firn, 
Kildier,  by  what  eb»nee  couveit-d  to  li-tln:s.  it;  which 
there  is  not  a  style  nor  a  tin-  not  known  'o  him,  yet 
with  an  English  appetite,  for  action  and  heroes.  He  ;s 
Mtetigcly  undervalue'!  in  Knglnnd;  U  unlly  ignored; 
aid  H.melimss  savagely  attacked  ir  the  reviews.  The 
crit  c.irni  may  be  right  or  wroirg,  and  is  quickly  forgot- 
ten; but  year  after  year  tbe  scholar  must  sti.l  go  back 
to  Landor  for  a  multitude  of  elegant  sen; nno-—for 
wiiuiem,  wit,  and  indigt  atlon  that  are  nnf  orgetabb  " 
Coleridge  Mr.  Emerson  described  as 
"  A  short,  thick  old  man,  witti  bright  nine  e»yes  ail 
Ace  clear  complexion,  leaning  on  his  cane.  He  took 
fluff  freely,  whioh  presently  soiled  his  cravat  and 
i.ent  black  suit.  H»  a?ked  whether  1  knew  Al-ton, 
and  tpoke  warmly  of  his  merits  and  doings  wiion 
be  knew  him  in  Rome  ;  what  a  master  of 
the     Titiuoct-que     he     was,     A  C     He    spoke   of  Dr. 
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Charnir.g.  It  was  an  unspeakable  misfortune  that 
he  shenld  have  turned  ont  a  Unitarian  afor 
all.  On  this  he  burnt  into  e  declnrun'iott  on  the  f>Uy 
and  ignorance  of  Uuitaiiani'tix— its  bi;{li  uuivasonahle- 
res*.  When  be  stopped  to  take  hrenta,  I  iot.-i|">-e-1, 
that  '  While  1  highly  valued  all  his  cxul-.na'ioue,  I  was 
bound  to  tell  him  I  was  born  and  bred  a  I  nitsrisu. 
'Yes,'  he  laid  '  I  supposed  so;'  aud  eon!  imuwl  n,t  re  - 
fore.  II«  ,«id  be  kn.w'all  about  L'ni"u  -a.ii.iuj  per- 
fectly well,  became  be  had  ouoa  been  aIT.-.itarian,.vrt 
knew  what  quackery  it  was.  He  had  b.  or.  ctfiert  tni 
Huire  8tar  of  |)Di»*ii*»l""'. 

"  i  was  in  bis  compeny  for  about  an  hour,  but  find 
it  impoKsibh  to  recall  the  largest  part  .>:  I, is  diseonrse, 
whief  was  oft<  n  like  so  many  print»'d  pe.agiaphs  ,n 
bis  book* — perhaps  the  same— so  readily  eiid  b=  fall 
into  tertuiii  commonplaces.  As  1  might  hi.vc  foreseen, 
tbe  vi^it  was  rather  a  spectacle  thau  .-.  conversation, 
e>f  no  use  beyond  tVe  satHfiction  of  my  <  uri  jsity  H>- 
waf  olu  and  preoccupied,  and  eould  uo;  bi-ni  to  u  c_-w 
companion  and  think  with  him." 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Emerson's  first  visit  to  En- 
glsnd,  Carlyle  was  living  on  a  farm  in  the  south 
of  Scotland. 

"I  found  the  house  anj'd  desolate  bea'henry  hills, 
where  the  lonely  s-.-bolai  nourished  hi-  nimbty  beau. 
Cailjk-  was  a  man  from  bis  youth — an  au'.iior  who  did 
not  need  to  bide  from  his  renders,  and  a*  °h-m  ute  a 
man  of  tbe  world,  unkne'Wn  and  exited  on  that  h:.ll- 
tatm,  as  if  holding  on  bis  oxn  term?  whn*  is  he.-,t  in 
London.  He  was  tall  and  gaunt,  with  a  i  li-i'like 
blow,  .elf porresstJ,  and  holding  his  extraordinary 
powe is  ot" convetsation  m  cn^y  command:  c  m/lng  to 
hi-  uoitL't  il  accent  wit"  evident  relisn;  ij!'ofl:vely 
sneexleittr,  anil  with  a  itrea::iiug  humor  w  •  i.  rl  <i  ed 
everything  he  looked  up->3.  Few  wore  'L-  objects 
aid  lovely  the  man;  'no-  a  person  to  *p«al.-  to  wi'  .in 
►iTterii  noles  except  tlu  mini-tor  of  Duii-cori  :'  so  that 
be*»k?"  irt-vi'ablv  made  bia  topics. 

•'  He  bad  nanus  of  l.ino^ii  for  all  t  be  mn>;«-.s  famil 
iur  to  Los  discourse.  Black weiod's  wis  the  '  sand 
magar.iiie;  Frawr's  nearer  approach  t/i  pi>^,iili'y  of 
VVlisn  too  ti\'"."',  praise 
d  hugely  to 
by  his  pi£.  He  had  sp-*nt 
much  time  and  cootrivajjoe,  in  cobfinn.g  the  poor  boast 
to  one  inclostire  in  his  pen;  but  pig,  by  gre  ir  strokes 
ot  judgment,  had  found  oi:f  bow  to  let  a  noard  down, 
,-ii-rt  had  foiled  him. 

"  His  renoing  hod  bei  n  niultifar.ons.  Tristam 
Shai  oy  was  one  eif  his  tiist  Imoks  after  Robinson  Oru- 
eoi-,  and  Kobertsou's  Aim  n.  a  an  early  favorite.  Rous- 
seau's Couii  ssi.iua  bed  discover-d  to  bin"  that  l>'  was 
irnt  a  dutoe;  and  it  was  now  t**n  years  •!::•■•  h«  iiad 
le.uio  t  Germnn,  by  the  advi  "  of  a  man  who  told 
him  be  would  find  in  that  lanirua^s  whi"  he.  »-Hiited. 
He  took  despairiug  or  saiine-al  viewn  of  literature  a; 
this  moment;  reoouu'cd  the  it  credible  snm.^  ps'd  iL 
ore  j  ear  by  tin  great  bookseili  rs  tot  pufliiiL,".  .llenc" 
it  i-i'Uier  tin  t  no  newspaper  ir.iru.-ted  notit,  no  books 
ate  iK)iubt,  aud  the  h„oLie)leri  are  i-n  t1  e  eve  of 
babki  '.ip>e-y,'' 

Mr.  LuieTsou  called  >>u  Wordsvvort).  i<l  Kydsl 
Mount. 

"His  daughti'is  called  in  their  fs.tlier,  a  ^liin. 
e'd«  '.'j,  wbiie-baiitd  U-'bd,  an'  \  reposttedn^,  aiid  dt-ii i- 
orco  t'y  gr'-'*n  pe>gnlcs.  He  sat  do.ra.  ana  t.i'-k'  1  v. ■•■..■ 
Great  simplicity.  He  had  jnsf  returned  f.-oin  a  jo  uiny 
His  heal'h  was  ReaK),  but  he  hu'l  broken  a  t.'.irti  by  n 
fall,  vli-u  w.a  king  wi,h  two  lawyeis,  i.i'i;  luifl  sail 
ttat  hi- was  trlmi  it  did  not  happeu  t.-ri.y  y.ars  ngo; 
when  .-.pot.  tbey  bad  pif.ined  his  philosophy. 

"Tbe  e-<  livti.-at  OIi  tuti'ed  oe  books.  Lucre  tins  he 
fsixo.'sn  tsr  higher  poet,  than  \  iiijil  I  ioejioroil  if  he 
hud  ri  itU  CuiKlt's  critical  p.rtieles  ami  traikslitions.  He 
said  In-  t  bough',  him  scrm  times  iif.-.B*.  He  pnieecded 
♦i.  ibine:  Geeth-'s  Wilbnlm  Moiner  lmittily.  It  wi' 
fi'U  of  all  manne r  of  fornication.     It  was  like  the  cms 


inc  of  fliee  m  the  air.  He  had  nerct  »one i  further  tbaa 
the  6rst  part;  so  disgusted  wa*  be  rb.nt  he  tht  ew  thn 
be  ok  acrees  tbe  roosn.  I  cVprse-eted  U.-M  WT*'1h.  «ssl 
ea.d  what  I  could  for  the  better  part*  of  ti  e  book,  and 
he  ceurtiocelv  promised  to  look  at  it  a.-ram.  Car- 
lyle be  taid,  wrote  moe'.  obsmrely.  He  wa.«  rlcver 
*--  sympathies  of  ever>b©dr. 
eonve-nation,  Words  worth 
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lile  »us  the  '  mud  maga/ite.' 

ofauy   genius   annoyed   him,    be  prof- 

ndikire   I  he   talent  shown 


and  deep,  bat  he  defied  the 

"  To  fudge  from  a  single 

made   tie  in.pression  of  a 


a  narrow  and  very  Raj,tiah 
n.ii.d-  of  ene  who  pain  for  his  rare  elevation  by  gener^ 
^menel. ndTo.foVu.it y.  Off  fcls  own  beat,  to  op-s 
ions  wcee  of  no  value.  It  m  no*  very  rare  to  fiH  pjr- 
•ons  lovirtr  syror^ay  a^.l  ease  who  exp.ate'thrnrde- 
p^,„n-  frcm  tie  con  ioa  in  ore  direction  by  their  «•- 
forinity  in  every  other.''  _  _      . 

IN.  Y .  Ttwi*» 
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For  the  purpose  of  saving  time  ami  trouble  in  replying  to  inquiries  in  relation  to  I  he  enterprise  started  a  lew 
JIMP  since  at  this  place,  under  the  corporate  name  of  "  B  \nn\\  Bay   Psion,"  the  following  slatement  is  printed:— 

The  beautiful  estate  of  "  Eagleswood  "— so  designated  by  its  former  proprietor,  from  th.-  tact  tlial  it  had  long 
h»n  the  a»)ode  of  some  venerable  eagles,  Vhieli  returned  regularly  with  every  coining  spring  to  build  their  nests  in  its 
woods— is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  RaVkan  Bay,  within  tlic  limits  of  Perth  Autboy,  one  mile  from  tin'  steuinboiil 
iMhling,  and  has  its  southern  front,  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  on  navigable  water,  open,  with  rare  ami  brief  exceptions, 
»<>  TeweU  from  all  charters,  for  the  whole  year.  Its  shore  is  abrupt  and  picturesque,  fringed  for  most  of  the  dis- 
tonce  with  woods  and  shrubbery,  indented  with  green  and  wooded  ravines,  from  <>ue  of  which  rise  on  the  east  side, 
high  hills  covered  with  noble  oak,  tulip,  hickory,  chestnut,  gum,  cedar,  and  other  forest  trees,  extending  back  from 
the  ravine,  and  forming  a  natural  Park  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length,— from  the  Bay  on  the  south  to  the  New  Brims- 
**k  turnpike  on  the  north,-  diversified  with  deep  shady  dells,  and  steep  hills  and  gentle  slopes,  susceptible  at  small 
'•ost  of  Tery  great  artistic  improvement  and  embellishment. 

The  cultivated  portion  of  the  estate  is  gently  uudulating — rising  toward  the  north,  and  affording,  from  the  high- 
"points,  many  fine  building  sites,  with  extended  and  beautiful  views.  On  one  side  is  seen  the  ancient  and  quiet  city 
«  Perth  Amboy— formerly  the  seat  of  the  old  colonial  government,  and  described  by  Hie  early  Euglisu  *ettlers, 
M  »  "sweet,  wholesome  and  delightful  place,"  having  "the  finest  uir  to  live  upon  in  the  universe,"  the  'intended  Lon- 
*»  of  America,*'  &c,  &c  (See  Whitehead's  History  of  Perth  Ainbay,  &c.)  The  venerabh  gubcraatoria! 
rosnsiou  (now  occupied  as  a  summer  boarding  house)  still  stands  conspicuous  rising  from  the  mid-:  c!  lefty  trees  and 
■•  broad  green  lawn  Beyond  is  seen  Statcn  Island,  and  still  beyond,  in  the  distance  the  blue  range  of  the  Save 
"ok  hills  On  the  south,  lies  the  Raritan  Pay,  with  ;t-  busy,  changing  panorama,  o.  ^e.iroer.  anH  wlir.e  craft, 
rwh  pass  op  and  down  the  river  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  within  ;i    tone's  throw  of  the  diorr 

This  estate  was  purchased  it  few  years  since  hy  n  few  individuals,  desirous  of  making  for  themselves  pleasant 
COn,>try  homes,  sufficiently  accessible  to  Sew  York  and  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  lo  afford  many  of  the  ndvan- 
••foof  city  life,  and  at  the  same  t'.me  sufficiently  distant  from  the  city  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  children 
"•many  enjoyments  and  the  healthful  influences,  moral  and  physical,  of  refined  country  life,  without  the  isolation  ol 
0l*«»ry  country  homes.  A  good  school,  combining  the  most  compleie  appointments  and  arrangements  for  thorough 
•cation,  phyaical  as  well  as  literary,  scientific,  artistic,  social  and  spiritual— was  another  primary  object 

*or  the  convenience  of  holding  the  joint  property  and  improving  it  judiciously,  selling  and  conveying  bnildiug 

**>  and  erecting  a  sehool  house  and  other  buildings  for  public  use,  8   simple  business  organization  was  formed,  in 

■*°Wance  with  the  general  corporation  law  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  name  of    'RARITAS  BAY    UNION,' 

IbMiipthliirfor'-the  different  owners  being  represented  by  shares,  and  a    Board  of  Directors  appointed   for  iln- 
■■■•gement  of  the  corporate  business. 

*h«  subscriptions  to  the  stock,  uiuouutiug  to  about  $70,000,  have  been  paid  in  in  cash  and  appropriated   to  the 
■aseof  the  property,  the  improvement  of  the  farm,  the  park,  lawn,  &c — to,  preparations  for  an  abundant  sup 
\|      fruit  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  erection  of  a  fine  block  of  brown  stone  dwellings.  -2'>i  feel  loug,  ^  and  :>  sto- 
""go,  of  tasteful  Architecture,  arranged  for  families  in  flats  or  suites  of  apartments  on  the  Kuropeau  plan,  healed 
"*•*,  supplied  throughout  with  pure  spring  water,  aud  prepared  t<>  be  lighted  in  a  few  weeks  with  gas  ;  in  short, 
r"*l~ldf  the  conveniences  of  modern  city   dwellings.     Connected  with  this  block  are  a  Refectory,  Bakery  and 
^^"*y(  enabling  families  so  disposed  to  banish  from  their  homes  many  of  the  cares  of  housekeeping,  without  fore- 
going its  comforts  and  privacy.     One  end  of  tfus>  block  is  litted  up  in  the  best  manner  as  a  school  house,  with  a  pub- 
lic Hall  for  worship,  and  for  musical  and  dancing  soiree?,  rustic  festivals,  dramatic  representations,  and  other  re 
creations  fitted  to  elevate  the  taste,  soften  and  refine  the  manners,  and  gratify,  innocently  aud  healthfully,  the  natural 
appetiie  for  amusement,  which,  if  either  arbitrarily  restrained,  or  left  wholly  unregulated,  i-  equally  injurious   to  the 
highest  culture.      A  nen  mid  spacious  gymnasium  will  be  completed  in  a  feav  weeks 

The  present  term  of  ihe  school,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  Tiif.o.  D.  Wf.u>,  will  close  on  the  uOth  June,  and 

on  the  day   and  evening  following  there  will  be  a  public  exhibition  and  some  dramatic  performances  by  the  pupils 

Arrangements  are  now  in  progress. for  rc-opening  the  school  with  greatly  improved  conditions  on  the  1st  of  October 

next,  for  the   reception  of   boarding  scholars,  in  addition  to  the  resident  children       For  partienlars  see  Mr.  Weld'i 

circulars  at  the  book  store  of  *'.  Siif.pard  A:  Co.,  l.">2  Fulton  street.  N.  Y 

Suites  of  rooms  for  families,  and  rooms  for  single  persons,  will  tie  rented  for  the  summer  or  for  a  shorter  time 
with  board  at  a  good  public  table,  in  an  airy  and  pleasant  dining  hall  Apartments  furnished  or  unfurnished,  maj  !»- 
bired  by  the  year,  with  meals  in  the  dining  hall  or  served  at  home. 

Among  other  attractions  of  Kagleswood,  ns  a  place  of  residencj,  may  be  mentioned  the  regular  weekly  Lyceum 
meetings,  with  lectures  and  discussions  ;  frequent  social   and  festal   gatherings,  free   to  all  ;     Sunday  meetings  fur 
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worship  and  free  exchange  of  earnest  thought  :  (also,  churches  of  the  various  religious  denominations  ut  Perth  Ambov, 
a  mile  distant,)  a  valuable  circulating  library --opportunities  lor  nil— old  as  well  as  young— of  pursuing  in  Conner 
lion  with  the  school  cIofscs,  urwith  private  teachers,  various  branches  of  study,  and  of  observing  the  agricultural, 
horticultural,  and  other  improvements  ..roinir  on  upon  the  estate:  facilities  for  snlt  water  bathing,  boating,  tislnn:. 
gymnastic  exercises,  &<*.,  Ac 

A  large  stone  building,  GO  by  10  feet,  with  a  j.'ood  steam  engine,  fronting  on  navigalilc  water,  is  offered  to  rent 
and  fut'ilitic*  will  bi-  afford"d  for  the  e-lablishmenl  of  such  branches  of  the  useful  and  line  Arts,  and  sndi  rural  iwl»s 
tries  as  will  increase  the  desirableness  of  the  place  for  purposes  of  education  and  residence. 

Fine  VILLA  AND  CQ'JTAtJK  SITES,  aud  an  acre  or  two  of  laud  with  eaeh,  if  desired,  for  garden,  frnil 
orchard  Ac,  are  ofl'ered  for  sale,  at  moderate  prices,  to  persons  desiring  quiet  country  homes,  a  little  over  i  hour? 
from  New  York,  by  Steamboat,  and  soon  to  be  reduced  nearly  one  half,  by  the  Staten  Island  Rnil  Hond.  now  in 
progress 

The  Steamer  Thomas  Hist  leaves  the  fool  of  llobinson  St.,  N.  R .,  at  3.1  V.  M..  and  the  I'a^au;  leaves  tb' 
foot  of  Barclay  street,  V.  R  ,  at  2J  V.  Al  Fan-,  121  eents.  The  Philadelphia  boat,  John  I'ottik.  Ichtcs  p»"cr  v 
I,  \.  R.,  at  fi  A.  M.  tonchinir  at  Perth  Amhny.  These  tbr.-r-  boats  Ipiive  Perth  Ambov  .it  7,  7.1  ami  n  A  M  |or 
New  York. 

Travellers  North  and  South  can  pass  an  evening  and  night  at  Eagleswuod,  take  a  salt  water  bath  and  a  qwe' 
eoiutry  deep,  and  be  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York  early  the  next  morning,  with  but  little  loss  of  time. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Directors, 

MARCUS  SPRING,  22  BROAD  ST.,  N.  Y 

JNO.  MAXWELL,  69  WALL  ST.,  X  Y. 

A.  G.  WELD, 

WM.  R.  SMITH,      J- EAGLES  WOOD,  Perth  Ambo* 

V.  O.  REAL), 


Kaolkswoou,  Perth  Ambov,  June  I,  18a(>. 


JUST        r  U   11|  1   S  H  E   JJ 
ENGLISH  TRAITS. 

In  ire  volum*,  12mo.    Trico  HI. 

1bl»  » II!  undoubtedly  ho  tbc  roost  widely  popular  nMba 
»u(L i-t ■»  woi »».  1  he  snhlict,  however  bacsroyed  h>  otaer 
writer*,  urniilico  an  atfmlm'ilc  Qcid  for  a  philosophic  ol> 
Knn  like  En.cr*on.  1'robably  no  Midi  critical  imlmh  of 
rii«>  J1",  bor  character,  iniiltutlonn,  her  clomi-nn  01 
>t "»mtb  »Dii  oi  weakness,  hat  ever  bron  wade 

But  tti«-  form  of  Ui6  work  is  not  pretentions:  It  Is  a  series 
of  *k* tche*.  written  lu  Uie  author's  peculiarly  racy  and  Id- 
iomatic tryle  In  which  on  occiiaioral  ful^ltonx  phrase  or 
epithet  expresses  as  mnrU  a*  a  pa^*  "i  prosnk  iescrlptlo*i. 

— ±LSO— 

Kaa»rs»K*»  I'Nirlftf  \V«rlc«,  Six  Vol«a«r», 
lu  \crious  ttf  !> -1  of  Mrduik. 


rjan.i.ips.   sampson 

iaHi.n»riF.i:s. 

_*^  K:      3  Wiaurr  street. 

an  M  STi.Tb 
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English  Traits,  by  B.  W.  Emkbaon.  (Published 
by  Phillips,  Sampaon,  and  Co.)  The  fame  of  Mr. 
Emerson  as  a  poet  and  •  transcendental  philoso- 
pher, will  naturally  attract  no  small  degree  of  at- 
tention to  this  volume.  Readers  who  have  known 
him  only  aa  a  thinker  of  singular  boldness  and 
subtlety,  if  not  of  a  wide  and  vigorous  grasp,  will 
be  curious  to  discover  tho  effect  produced  on  his 
mind  by  the  study  of  a  people  so  positive,  so  prac- 
tical, and  so  unimaginative  as  the  English.     In 


the  description  of  their  manners,  he  enters  upon  a 
new  sphere  of  thought  and  illustration.  The  sub- 
ject presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  his  favorite 
themes  of  discussion.  It  brings  him  from  the  ideal 
regions,  in  which  he  delights  to  expatiate,  into  a 
world  of  the  moat  solid  realities.  But  he  applies 
to  its  treatment  the  tame  qualities  which  charac- 
terize hi*  previous  compositions.  His  writings  all 
show  a  rare  power  of  observation,  an  unrelenting 
fidelity  in  the  description  of  material  facts,  a  saga- 
cious insight  into  human  motives  and  character, 
aad  Innumerable  felicities  of  expression,  which 
often  operate  aa  a  surprise,  combined  with  a  love 
of  fanciful  analogies,  a  tendency  to  rash  general- 
ization*, and  a  total  absence  of  consecutive  order 


and  development.  His  thoughts  stand  to  each 
other,  not  in  the  relation  of  genesis,  but  of  juxta- 
position. They  betray  no  vital,  mutual  affinities, 
like  the  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruitage  of  a  tree, 
but  are  placed  side  by  side,  like  the  brilliant  speci- 
mens in  a  cabinet  of  gems.  We  are  not  led  ou- 
ward  by  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  sight  of  new  points 
of  beauty  in  a  harmonious  landscape,  but  aro  truns- 
-ported,  as  bv  some  strange  power,  into  the  midst 
of  magic  scenes,  each  of  which  has  no  connection 
with  the  preceding,  and  is  often  repeated  with 
some  slight  change  of  feature,  which  gives  an  ex- 
pression of  novelty  to  tho  whole  aspect. 

Mr.  Kuierson's  mind  is  more  disposed  to  intro- 
spection than  to  the  contemplation  of  external 
facts.  To  him,  the  material  universe  is  merely  a 
type  of  spiritual  boiug.  Events  are  without  sig- 
nificance, except  as  the  exponent  of  a  universal  law. 
His  interest  in  material  beauty  is  derived  from  the 
spiritual  principle,  which  it  represents.  England, 
with  ber  wonderful  developments  in  the  practical 
order,  is  an  object  of  curious  study,  as  illustrating 
the  character  of  her  people.  Hi*  accurate  observa- 
tion of  the  surface  never  contents  him  with  the  su- 
perficial. He  values  the  experience  of  life  as  it  leads 
to  the  discovery  of  laws.  Hence,  in  this  work,  the 
phases  of  English  society  are  always  held  strict- 
ly subordinate  to  their  illustration  of  the  English 
mind.  It  should,  therefore,  be  read  less  as  a  descrip- 
tive journal  Of  incidents,  than  as  a  commentary  on 
character.  In  this  point  of  view,  its  value  is  sin- 
gularly enhanced  by  the  justice  and  impartiality 
which  strongly  mark  the  intellect  of  the  author. 
Itosnan  ever  wrote  with  a  less  degree  of  prejudice. 
With  a  temperament  of  habitual  coldness,  bis  love 
of  truth  amounts  almost  to  a  passion.  We  presume 
that  every  word  in  this  volumo  has  been  weighed 
with  a  cans  and  deliberation,  as  if  tho  destiny  of  the 
age  depended  on  it*  accuracy.  One  proof  of  this  is 
the  interval  which  haa  elapsed  between  the  dato  of 
his  travel*  and  the  publication  of  his  volume.  The 
first  visit  to  England,  on  which  It  was  founded,  wus 
!  made  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  while  it  is  rusar- 
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ly  ten  yean  since  bu  return  from  lil«  latest  tour  in 
that  country. 

The  general  impression  of  England  licrc  ^ivnn  by 
Mr.  Emerson  is  favorable  to  her  character  for  in- 
dustrial advancement,  the  possession  of  solid  ma- 
terial comforts,  and  integrity  and  honor  in  the  pri- 
vate relations  of  life  ;  but  the  picture  which  he  has 
drawn  is  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  intellect  of 
the  nation,  or  her  sense  of  probitv*aud  justice  in 
public  affairs.  On  the  whole,  he  regards  England 
as  the  best  of  actual  nations.  But  it  is  poor  and 
imperfect,  with  all  her  comparative  superiority. 
It  can  make  no  pretensions  to  ideal  harmony;  it 
represents  no  divine  or  noble  thought;  it  does  not 
approach  the  integral  symmetry  of  nature;  but  is 
a  piece  of  motley  patchwork — an  old  pile  built  in 
different  ages,  with  repairs,  additions,  and  make- 
shifts. The  mind  of  the  English  is  in  a  state 
of  arrested  development.  They  do  not  occupy 
themselves  on  matters  of  general  and  lasting  im- 
port, but  on  the  goods  of  a  corporeal  civilization, 
which  perish  in  the  using.  Their  temperament  is 
offensive  from  its  want  of  facility,  and  is  not  re- 
lieved by  their  external  refinement.  Thoir  habit 
of  thought  is  one  of  sleepy  routine.  They  are 
cramped  within  narrow  limits,  and  have  no  wish 
to  break  their  fetters.  They  have  tho  instinct  of 
the  tortoise,  to  hold  hard  to  the  ground  with  his 
claws  lest  he  should  be  thrown  on  his  back.  As  an 
animal,  the  Englishman  is  of  the  best  breed — a 
wealthy,  juicy,  broad-chested  creature,  steeped  in 
ale  and  good  cheer,  and  a  little  overloaded  by  his 
flesh.  He  has,  to  a  great  degree,  the  qualities  uf 
mettle  and  bottom,  which  be  most  values  in  his 
horse.      N'o  fighting-cock  shows  more  pluck. 

In  the  field  of  literature  and  art  the  English  of 
the  present  day  occupy  a  lower  piano  than  that 
which  was  held  by  the  greatest  names  among  their 
ancestors.  Tor  two  centuries  England  was  phil- 
osophical, religious,  poetic.  Tho  national  mind 
flowered  in  every  faculty.  But  these  heights  of 
genius  could  not  be  maintained.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  meanness  and  a  descent  of  tho  mind 
into  lower  levels.  Thcro  were  no  wings  to  thought. 
High  speculation  died  out.  Locke,  to  whom  the 
meaning  of  ideas  was  unknown,  !>ccame  the  type  of 
philosophy.  The  later  English  have  no  insight 
of  general  laws.  In  the  region  of  pure  science 
they  move  with  timid  steps.  They  accumulate 
mountains  of  facts,  without  tho  inspiration  to 
search  for  the  pivotal  law,  around  which  they  re- 
volve,  as  a  bad  general  demands  myriads  of  men 
and  miles  of  redoubts  to  compensate  for  his  want 
of  courage  and  conduct.  Bacon  is  almost  unique 
among  tho  prose  writers  of  his  ceuntry  in  the  facul- 
ty of  generalization.  Milton,  who  farmed  the  ta- 
ble-land for  tho  transition  of  English  genius  from 
tho  summits  of  Shakspcare,  rarely  used  this  priv- 
ilege, especially  in  prose.  Eor  a  long  time  after- 
ward, it  is  not  found  In  English  literature.  Iturko 
was  addicted  to  a  certain  mode  of  generalizing,  but 
his  thoughts  have  neither  the  depth  nor  the  com- 
pass of  tho  earlier  school.  Hume's  abstractions  are 
as  little  profound  as  wise.  Doctor  Johnson's  orac- 
ular sentences  have  slight  worth,  except  in  their 
tone  of  feeling.  Among  recent  writers,  Mr.  Emer- 
son finds  the  type  of  English  genius  in  llallam. 
In  bis  history  of  European  literature,  he  steadily 
denies  the  expansive  element  by  which  literature 
is  created.  His  eye  does  not  reach  to  tiio  ideal 
standards.  His  verdicts  are  all  dated  from  Lon- 
don. He  passes  in  silence  the  more  profound  mas- 
ters, and  iJiow«  that  a  lover  of  ideas  is  not  only  un- 
congenial to  IUi  taste,  but  perplexing  to  his  Intel- 
lect. The  English  mind  lives  on  tho  past.  Kich 
in  its  capital,  it  makes  no  account  of  future  acqui- 
sitions. It  can  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times. 
It  does  not  hail  the  new  forms  that  loom  up  on  the 
horizon — the  new  and  gigantic  thoughts  which  can 
not  find  fit  raiment  in  any  old  wardrobe. 

The  poetry  and  fiction  of  the  day,  according  to 
Mr.  Emerson,  are  circumscribed  by  the  same  mu- 
nicipal limits.  Dickens  writes  London  tracts. 
Like  Hogarth,  he  is  a  painter  of  English  details, 
local  and  temporary  in  his  tints  and  style,  as  well 
as  in  his  aims.  Bulwer  appeals  to  the  worldly 
ambition  of  the  student,  and  reverences  intellect 
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for  its  temporal  uses.  Thackeray  finds  that  God 
has  made  no  place  in  tho  universe  for  the  heart,  and 
that  we  must  renounce  ideals,  and  accept  London. 
Macaulay  explicitly  teaches  that  good  means  ma- 
terial commodity — good  to  cat,  good  to  wear — that 
the  glory  of  modern  philosophy  is  to  yield  econom- 
ical inventions — that  its  merit  is  to  avoid  ideas, 
and  to  avoid  morals.  The  triumph  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy  over  the  old  Platonic,  he  thinks,  is  the 
disentangling  the  intellect  from  theories  of  the  all- 
Fair  and  all-Good,  and  pinning  it  down  to  making 
a  better  sick-chair  and  a  better  wine-whey  for  an 
invalid.  The  eminent  benefit  of  astronomy  is  its 
improvement  of  navigation,  enabling  the  grocer  to 
bring  his  wine  and  lemons  to  tho  London  market 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  civility  and  religion  of  En- 
gland for  a  thousand  years  thus  ends  in  reducing 
the  intellect  to  a  sauce-pan.  Tho  English  cant  of 
practical  covers  a  world  of  skepticism.  The  doc- 
trine of  Macaulay  makes  reason  and  conscience  a 
romantic  pretension.  The  tine  arts  fall  to  the 
ground.  Beauty,  except  as  a  luxurious  commod- 
ity, does  not  exist. 

Coleridge  is  one  of  those  who  save  England  from 
the  reproach  of  no  longer  possessing  the  capacity 
to  appreciate  what  rarest  wit  the  island  has  pro- 
duced. But  even  with  his  catholic  mind  and  his 
hunger  for  ideas,  the  traditional  Englishman  in 
him  was  too  strong  for  the  philosopher— ho  fell 
Into  accommodations  with  the  spirit  of  the  ago, 
and  attempted  to  reconcile  the  Gothic  rule  of  tho 
Anglican  Church  with  eternal  ideas. 

Doubtless  thore  are  exceptions  to  the  limited 
tone  of  English  thought,  especially  in  tho  region 
of  general  culture,  where  there  is  no  end  to  the 
graces  and  amenities,  the  wit,  sensibility,  and  eru- 
dition of  the  learned  class.  But  the  artificial 
character  of  all  English  performance  is  also  visible 
in  letters.  Much  of  their  esthetic  production  is 
antiquarian  and  manufactured.  Literary  reputa- 
tions have  been  achieved  by  forcible  men,  whoso 
relation  to  literature  was  purely  accidental,  but 
who  were  driven  by  the  arbitrary  tastes  of  the  day 
into  their  several  careers.  The  bias  of  Englishmen 
to  practical  skill  has  reacted  on  the  national  mind. 
They  worship  the  five  mechanic  powers  even  in 
their  song.  The  tone  of  the  steam-whistle  is  heard 
in  the  voice  of  their  modem  muse.  The  poem  is 
created  as  an  ornament  and  finish  of  their  mon- 
archy, and  not  as  the  morning-star  of  a  brighter 
day.  Every  literary  production  is  mechanical  in 
its  structure,  as  if  Inspiration  and  wisdom  had 
ceased  among  men.  No  poet  dares  murmur  of 
beauty  out  of  the  precinct  of  his  rhymes.  No  priest 
dares  bint  at  a  Providence  which  does  not  patron- 
ise English  utility. 

Still  England  la  not  hopelessly  given  over  to 
material  idolatry.  Mr.  Emerson  recognizes  the 
presence  of  a  redeeming  power,  and  offers  some 

profound  comments  on  the  nature  of  its  influence. 
There  is  a  minority  of  perceptive  minds  in  the  na- 
tion that  appreciate  every  soaring  of  intellect,  every 
w':isper  of  a  divine  idea.  They  present  a  strong 
counterbalance  to  tho  prevailing  tendencies  of 
the  day.  Studious,  contemplative,  experimenting, 
they  arc  the  teachers  of  their  countrymen  in  spite 
of  themselves.  The  two  classes,  which  represent 
genius  and  animal  force,  interact  on  each  other, 
and  produce  a  salutary  counterpoise.  Though  thu 
first  consists  only  of  a  dozen  souls,  and  the  second 
of  twenty  millions,  their  accord  and  discord  forever 
yield  the  power  of  the  English  State. 

AVc  have  given  a  rapid  abstract  of  somo  of  the 
chief  points  in  Mr.  Emerson's  volume.  But  no 
one  should  fail  to  peruse  the  work  for  himself.  It 
will  not  command  universal  assent,  and  its  incon- 
secutive, aphoristic  style,  makes  it  liable  to  mis- 
construction. Still,  where  the  positions  of  the  au- 
thor can  not  be  accepted,  they  are  rich  in  sugges- 
tion, and  open  a  fruitful  vein  of  wise  reflection. 
'1  he  fresh  vitality  of  the  composition,  though  toned 
down  below  the  standard  of  blood-heat,  presents 
a  constant  attraction  to  tho  amateurs  of  marked 
idiosyncrasies,  nnd  with  its  seductive  beauties  of 
expression,  will  always  insure  a  succession  of 
charmed  readers. 
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English  Tra its  This  new  work,  by  one  of 
Our  most  distinguished  philosophers  and  schol- 
ars, Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  will  disappoint  many 
who  read  an  account  of  a  foreign  country  and 
people  only  to  glean  from  thenco  the  personal 
adventures  of  the  author,  or  a  description  of  the 
appearance,  manners,  and  conversation  of  indi- 
viduals of  note  that  he  innr  have  met.  Iustoad 
of  this  well-worn  path  that  most  tourists  have 
trodden,  the  writer  of  "English  Trulta"  has  given 
as  a  philosophical,  dispassionate  view  of  Eng- 
land and  its  Inhabitant-,  tracing  tho  present 
characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  back  to 
the  Phenician,  the  CJt,  and  the  Goth. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  arc  de- 
scribed, their  intellectual  capacities,  and  their 
unexampled  abilities  in  the  creation  and  accum- 
ulation of  wealth.  Their  system  of  aristocracy, 
which  as  the  author  says,  'glares  a  little  in  con- 
trast with  our  democratic  tendencies,"  is  freely 
discussed;  although  these  same  "republican 
nerves"  can  hardly  receive  without  a  shock,  the 
theory  that  this  institution  is  one  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  and  that  every  social  guard 
which  our  manners  can  establish  to  secured  us 
from  the  Intrusion  of  distasteful  people,  is  to  <>e 
respected,  however  delightful  such  a  state  of 
things  may  appear  to  a  man  of  refined  and  fas- 
tidious tastes. 

A  long  chapter  I  s  devoted  to  the  con  sideration  of 
the  national  religion;  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
indeed  bandied  without  gloves.  The  idea  that 
the  Old  Testament  forms  the  creed  of  England, 
and  not  a  leaf  of  the  New  Testament  is  turned; 
that  their  religion  is  a  quotation  and  their  church 
a  doll;  that  Englishmen,  however  logical  and 
dispntative  on  other  subjects,  "shut  tho  valve" 
when  their  church  1°  approached,  is  plain  speak- 
ing, which,  whether  or  not  agreeable  to  general 
view*,  cannot  be  surprising  from  Mr.  Emerson, 
when  we  consider  tho  purity,  simplicity  and  free- 
dom, of  thought  and  action,  which  marks  his 
own  spiritual  life.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  regret 
to  many  that  the  author  has  avoided  a  descrip- 
tion of  most  of  those  distinguished  men  whose 
namee  are  household  words  to  us ;  for  when  a 
man  of  genius  describes  his  own  similitude,  he 
lends  additional  lustre  to  the  star,  whose  rays 
before  shone  upon  ns,  and  we  feel  that  in 
his  Intercourse  with  the  brightest  constellations 
of  British  literature,  our  own  countryman  stood 
aa  an  equal  on  the  vantage-ground  of  native 
talent,  ability  and  education. 

The  style  hi  which  Englls'i  Traits  is  written  is 
entirely  devoid  of  that  obscurity  of  expression 
which  some  of  the  author's  admirers  have 
charged  against  him.  The  language  is  sinewy  in 
its  strength,  and  a  sentence  is  so  compressed  into 
a  few  words  of  deep  meaning,  so  true,  simple, 
and  unornamented  that  one  wonders  that  an  in- 
ferior mind  never  produces  what  seems  60  natu- 
ral to  all.  The  book  abounds  with  felicitous 
phrases;  as,  when  describing  Carlyle  he  speak* 
of  his  cliff-like  brow;  of  England  as  the  Gibrnl- 
tcr  of  propriety,  and  its  Islanders  each  an  island 
In  himself,  safe,  tranquil,  and  incommunicable 
They  aro  also,  as  the  writer  oxpresses  it,  very 
much  steeped  in  their  temperament,  and  the  po- 
lice thinks  Itself  bound  In  duty  to  respect  the 
pleasures  and  rare  gayetvy  of  this  i»con$olable  na- 
tion. 

Apart  from  the  robust  and  vigorous  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  stylo,  the  matter  Is  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. With  his  earnest-thinking  and  philo- 
sophical mind,  Mr.  Emerson  has  carefully  stud- 
ied the  political  institutions,  power,  wealth, 
arts,  and  commerce,  of  England,  and  given  to 
the  public  a  work  which  will  add  fresh  laurels  to 
his  own  fame,  and  impart  to  the  reading  world  a 
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fond  of  Information  characterized  by  great  clear- 
ness of  statement,  profound  discrimination,  and 
unprejudiced  judgment  in  drawing  his  conclu- 
sions e.  p. 

E*ouv"  Tsms.     By  R.  V.  Emerson.    Boston:  Phil- 
lip*, Summon  i  Co. 

It  in  a  great  relief  to  ordinary  mortals  to  discover 
that  a  philosopher  has  anything  in  common  with 
themselves.  Mr.  Emerson  once  floated  before  our 
fancy  as  a  cloud  half-luminous,  half-dark,  now 
skimming  the  earth,  now  sailing  above  the  moun- 
tains, now  flashing  inexpressible  light,  then  sud- 
denly turning  upon  us  a  cold  sharp  mass  of  dark- 
ness— with  perchance  a  glimmer  of  stars  from  its 
impenetrable  depths.  Whether  in  some  great 
cycle  of  transmigration  Plato  had  taken  shape 
again— but  only  such  dreamy  shape  as  becomes 
a  disembodied  spirit  —  or  whether  Plato  himself 
was  a  nebula  of  antiquity  now  floating  within  the 
sphere  of  our  atmosphere,  and  assuming  a  more 
consolidated  form — we  never  could  quite  deter- 
mine from  anything  »e  heard  or  saw  of'  the  sage 
of  Concord." 

But  it  fell  to  us  once  after  listening  for  an  hour 
— Mr.  Emerson  always  closes  with  the  hour,  even 
if  he  breaks  oft'  in  the  middle  of  an  aphorism — to 
one  of  those  rare  effusions  of  the  poet-philosopher, 
that  leave  ono  bewildered  as  to  his  personal  iden- 
tity, floating  upon  golden  clouds  of  song— it  fell  to 
as  to  sprak  the  oracle  face  to  face,  to  be  jostled 
with  him  for  miles  in  the  same  carriage,  to 
clamber  with  him  over  rocks  and  fences  to  the 
hill-top,  to  sit  down  with  him  at  the  same  hospi- 
table board,  to  hoar  him  in  tho  chit-chat  of  the 
parlor,  and  again  to  have  a  carriage  talk  in  the 
•till  night  through  the  woods.  This  near  view  of 
Mr,  Emerson  surprised  us  almost  as  much  as  the 
aight  of  "  tho  immortal  Caesar,"'  uuder  the  common 
conditions  of  humanity,  amazed  the  sturdy  Cas- 
Mits  ;  but  on  quite  other  grounds.  We  found  him 
not  a  man  of  "  focblo  temper,"  confounded  by  fa- 
miliar things — but  that  tongue  of  his,  that  just  now 
"  bade  men  mark  him,  and  write  his  speoches  in 
their  books,"  discoursed  with  the  plainest  common 
sense,  the  largest  practical  wisdom,  and  tho  kind- 
liest affection,  upon  the  things  of  common  life.  Not 
a  trace  of  pedantry  or  mysticism,  not  the  least  air 
of  conscious  superiority,  could  now  bo  detected  in 
him  who  had  "just  discoursed  so  loftily  of  the  ex- 
oluaive  caste  of  the  scholar.  Indeed,  if  called  upon 
to  Blake  confession  of  the  sins  that  most  beset  him 
in  society,  like  the  austere  and  lofty  Damiani,  ho 
must  have  written  "  a  contempt  of  pompons  follies, 
and  a  disposition  to  laughter." 

He  had  spoken  in  his  address  of  the  uniformity 
with  Jwhich  all  the  disclosures  of  Spiritualists, 
from  whatever  spirit  and  through  whatovor  modi 
unJfWoio  to  us  by  way  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
Recalling  this  admirable  hit,  wo  provoked  him  to 
an  eloquent  period  upon  the  grandeur  of  an  attes- 
ted revelation  ;  and  then,  with  that  emphatic  hes- 
itancy that  precedes  some  apt  expression,  he  added 
of  spirit-rappings,  •'  This  r-x-rat-hok  revelation. 
I  ihaB'  no  patience  with."  No  philosophy^filf 
monfrKhfrtually  annihilate  the  whole  system. 

We  passed  a  golden  orchard.  "  I  lore  to  see 
the  crop  of  apples  looking  well.  The  apple  is  tho 
social  fruit  of  New  England  ; — the  winter  evenings 
and  the  fireside."     There  was  a  poem    of  kindly 
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feeling  in  that  oft-hand  remark. 

A  good  five-mile  walker,  none  of  tho  party 
could  excel  hiin  in  climbing  ;  not  even  the  enthu- 
siastic and  accomplished  lord  of  the  manor — whose 
guests  wc  were — could  point  out  with  a  more  ap- 
preciative eye  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  its 
geological  features,  or  its  capabilities  of  production, 
from  the  well-wared  corn  of  tho  interval  to  the 
thick-set  cranberry  bed  in  the  marsh.  In  fine,  we 
made  up  our  minds  that  our  new-found  friend 
might  be  erratic,  and  mystic,  and  transcendental, 
and  all  that,  but  that  ho  was  slill  '"a  man-.ybr  a' 
that." 

The  reader  who  has  known  Mr.  Kmerson  only 
as  a  philosopher  of  mystical  and  perhaps  danger- 
ous tendencies,  will  find  him  in  this  book  on  Eng- 
land •  a  man  of  common  sense,  of  practical  obser- 
vation, and  of  most  genial  temper.  While  he  can- 
not quito  suppress  the  tendency  to  say  even  the 
most  serious  things  in  a  half-comic  vein,  and  some- 
times leaves  you  in  doubt  whether  he  is  in  thor- 
ough earnest  or  in  scornful  jest,  he  yet  appears  in 
this  volume  more  as  a  panegyrist  than  as  a  satirist; 
and  while  he  will  speak  in  aphorisms,  his  most 
lofty  sentences  in  this  book  aro  clear — liko  "  stars 
that  all  can  see,  though  very  few  can  measure." 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  England  through 
the  mist  either  of  her  atmosphere  or  of  his  own 
speculations. 

Indeed,  from  the  moment  of  lauding  in  England, 
Mr.  Emerson  was  impressed  almost  to  awe  with 
the  grand  practical  reality  of  the  English  nation. 
And  this  he  has  attempted  to  seize  and  to  analyze 
in  this  book  on  English  traits.  lie  says,  "  The 
problem  of  the  traveler  landing  at  Liverpool  is, 
why  England  is  England  ?  What  are  the  elements 
of  that  power  which  the  English  hold  over  other 
nations  1  If  there  be  ono  test  of  national  genius 
universally  accepted,  it  is  success.  And  if  there 
be  one  successful  country  in  tho  universe  for  the 
last  millennium,  that  country  is  England." 

Our  traveler  seems  to  have  conceived  of  Eng- 
lishmen much  as  did  the  Constable  of  France  and 
the  Lord  Rambures  at  the  camp  of  Agincourt, 
"  That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant 
creatures.  Their  mastiffs  are  of  unmatchable  cour- 
age ;  and  tho  men  do  sympathise  with  tho  mas- 
tiffs in  robustness  and  rough  coming  on.  And 
then  give  them  great  meals  of  bocf,  and  iron  and 
steel,  they  will  eat  like  wolves  and  fight  like  de- 
Tils."  Perhaps,  however,  since  the  ohargo  of  the 
Six  Hundred,  ami  the  MMlt  of  the  Great  Redan, 
our  admiring  author  J0P"  qualify  the  eulogy  as 
dU,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  "  Foolish  ours  !  that 
■sjifwinking  into  the  mouth  of  a  Russian  bear, 
flpaVhavc  their  heads  crushed  liko  rotten  apples." 
Lest  our  friend  Agricola  should  be  indignant  at 
thitf'Iaet,  as  an  American  criticism  upon  England, 
we*rould  remind  him  that  we  are  speaking  in 
Shakspeare's  words  of  the  English  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  as  they  seemed  to  Frenchmen  who  had 
not  yet  proved  their  valor  upon  the  field  ! 

The  kef-noto  to  Mr.  Emerson's  critique  of  Eng- 
land, is  given  in  these  expressive  sentences : 
"  England  is  a  huge  phalanstery,  where  all  that 
man  wants  is  provided  within  the  precinct ;" 
"England  is  finished  with  a  pencil  instead  of  a 
plough."  The  idea  of  completeness  imprcssod  it- 
self upon  his  mind  in  connection  with  everything 
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holds  the  mirror  fairly  beforo  them.  la  this  coun- 
try, the  reading  of  such  a  book  from  such  an  au- 
thority, must  excite  a  lively  in  -erect  in  those  from 
•whose  sturdy  and  indomitable  race  wc  too  are 
sprung.  Tho  book  itself  is  a  fountain  of  pure 
Euglish,  dealt  out  to  the  reador  in  vorrcU  of  amber 

EMEBSON  ON  EMOLISH  CHARACTER. 

BHOLiaH    TRAITS      By  R.  W   Enkuob.     12mo  ,  pf.  313. 
Btwoui  PBliUfS.  tawm  a  Co 

The  peculiar  qualities  of  Mr.  Emerson's  miod 
are  strongly  stamped  on  the  noaceata  of  tmit  vol- 
ume Devoted  to  widely  different  themes  fn*m 
tin  se  of  bis  previous  productions,  they  everywoare 
betray  the  spirit  which  girea  vitality  to  his  poems, 
and  bis  philosophical,  hictonoal  aid  li  «r*ry  essays. 
They  could  have  come  from  ao  other  pea  ttum  6  s 
own.  Tcey  could  never  be  mistaken  for  the  com 
position  of  another  writer.  In  Mr.  Emirson,  tbe 
traveler  U6vrr  takes  the  pl*ce  of  the  sage  and  the 
moralist.  Th«  genius  of  contemplation  aioom- 
pa  nit  a  him  into  tbe  gayest  and  tbe  most  aati'e 
scenes.  In  ^be  spectacle  of  mite-ial  grwatness 
which  Eoglsnd  presents  to  tbe  eye,  he  finds  amp'e 
suggestion  for  subtle  criticism  and  fro  tfal  analo- 
gies. Everything  is  judged  and  commented  on 
from  an  Ideal  point  of  view.  The  facts,  which  he 
dt  scribes  with  a  li'e-lihe  m  muteness  and  precision, 
that  sflVrd  tbe  strongest  presumpt've  proof  of  his 
aoenrtcy,  are  placed  in  their  relation  with  indi- 
vidual character  and  calTire.  Th~  phenomena  of 
English  l.fe  plsy  tbe  same  part  in  this  vo*um«  as 
the  seener*  oLthe  material  universe  la  his  8<byll- 
ine  bo  A  on  "  Nature."  L-ke  that,  it  blends  a 
■weird  vein  of  mysticism,  with  the  most  robast 
si'ise  of  reality.  Pereaded  by  a  flue 
p<**ic  imagiaa  ion,  it  is  as  free  from  rhapsody  or 
sentimentalism  as  the  hardest  pro«e  It  oio*e* 
the  most  ethereal  ideas  in  a  my  In  o'  ram  simplicity, 
often  rivalling  tbe  downngit  plain  -sm  -f  Paler  or 
even  of  Coneett,  Toe  p<-ao'io*J  shjeardoess,  tbe 
homely  ohjoj.  nsei  se  w  trios,  are  str*ng>-ly  ten>per- 
ed  in  Mr  Em*  rtou'«  constitution  wi«  aa  exqiiaite 
perception  of  be.uti,  snd  a  love  of  rented  analy- 
sis, are  prominent  oa  every  page.  Tan  same  is 
true  of  bis  characteristic  inconsequence  of 
tboogbt  and  expression.  It  is  r»-p*a»ted  la  this 
work  to  sack  an  extent,  that  tbe  lover  of oooaecu- 
rive  method  will  be  tempted  to  despair  of  master- 
ing ia  details,  or  ef  reUiuiua  from  its  p-wu*al  any 
tiling  but  an  uidU'inct  impression  of  is»lat  d  «plea- 
dors  of  wisdom  and  beauty.  The  »pboii<tio  ihtr- 
aeterof  the  stile  produces  frequent  repetitions. 
The  same  thoogt t  it  pr.  sent* d  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
with  apparent  une*m»«iouane»s  on  the  part  of  *ha 
writer.  Nor  are  the  views  presented  by  Mr.  E<n 
ersou  marked  by  striking  oruinality,  or  perosps 
we  should  say  by  tovelty  Toev  a<«  cereaiul*  sis 
own— the  re»tilt  of  personal  <>bs»r*ation  and  reflec- 
tion— colored-*;  bis  peculiar  inosVMuf  aasoeiati  >•  — 
but  net  easrniially  different  from  the  tta'etnnata  of 
termer  Intelligent  writer*  on  Euglaud.  B4  th-y 
are  set  forth  with  a  tome  aid  vivacity  of  illustra- 
tion, an  attractive  qoain-aess  of  eXMrewlon,  and  a 
constant  reference  to  universal  prUeip'e*,  which 
distii.gulah  bis  volume  In-m  tbe  prud-icuoa  of 
sny  prevhitis  tourist.  Nm'.ber  has  any  oaier 
wii'er  on  tbe  subjent  brought  t>  its  di*ous- 
s>on  the  wealih  of  oioice  aud  curious  erudit- 
ion, wbioh  Mr.  Euiereoi-  has  gathered  f.om  a 
unique,  if  do:  a  remarkably  exten^ve,  co'trwe  of 
re»oirjg.  Tbe  avers  <>i>  to  crudn  Aid  i>l-c<)u-n<Wnd 
stateinebts,  which  U  idi  *yucr»>ic  <*rh  ~b«  author, 
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Is  betrayed  m  tbe  c-  lu^o-i  <ou  ol  thn  «<>r<.  lr« 
lui'g  delay  ha«  ausiu  a1  d  auam  dissppomre'l  t«e 
an  lcipatioija  of  his  T'euds.  Tiey  ba»«  r»e«o  ♦•>•> 
impstitbt  witi  tbe  fcstioiuu^  reiuctauo->  to  o-^n  uic 
a  volume  to  the  prera  unci!  ic  had  r^iei^e^i  tha 
rxoet  rompiete  fi»ts>i  *bu«  tim-<  aui  reflHCioa 
could  iiij^nrr.  Tbe  fiisc  vi»i»  to  E'.giio  ,  wo  cb  s 
Oervnbed  iu  its  jj-m'»,  was  made  uot  len*  ib>u 
tweutj-ihree  jeors  a^o.  It  i«  uear>>  uiue  je»r« 
►lliCe  tbe  autbor  perfiirujed  tn^  Hei^oud  r«>ur,  which 
has  turn  »bed  the  p  nc-u*!  p»rt  on  <>f  tie  ui<tten«ls 
f<>r  its  ur«-j,araH«'U  iu  tbn  wide  iute.'V  U  «hi.'i 
bbs  eiouttd  since  ev,  n  th^  lti*c  d^te.  ibe  ceve<"e 
n  iuiuia'it  u  and  rrvi.iiu  t>>  wbiei  tie  «-irs  b«a 
l>e*n  nit>j'Cted  wM  b-  read  iy  und»<r.»o<id  o.  (Aiihm 
wh<»  cni>  lifter  iLe  r  »; i-1  p/,oc«»s-s  ul  11*  u*iut  fr.nu 
h-   iiun'e"   eoujp'e^-i.'ij  ut  d  ir-vicy  «t  r,o«  pr<»iu.,;'-.. 

Rut  witbo  it  mduUi  u  in  >euetai  oo  u.ueut.  at 
ai>)  itimttT  li  i  Kto,  i<  l«  our  diiij  -o  pr^>«t,t  «.>oi-« 
■  if  tbe  iiu]ire-»i«>i.s  ■•!'  "  Eiik lirii  cri»it»"  which  M1-. 
EliitTroo  re«>i»ed  from  ■■■■  pirtiul  <til)  ol  ll'o  and 
n<ab!'t  is  in  th^  bot>e»  ■>•  b'o  •  ue-^o>r« 

Tbe  fir»t  point  which  c'muird  rut*  a'-te  tion  au-t 
wonder,  us  it  do<  »  lb*',  ■  f  tn  r>  \.Hieri.;>iu  cr»f-ler, 
war  lie  U'ateiiul  o.  r't<-  ion  wl.-icb  in  viaib'e  tin  lb-) 
♦«e.e  ot  ire  country  nu<1  »lir  coQdicion  el  »b«  pei»p"i. 
Englvlid  is  a  parndisi*  of  c<>nif  >r:  a«wl  plea'-y.  To« 
fields  present  the  Bupxarnur^  „«  *  hio'y  o>i  t  »a'«d 
fiaiOeD.  Olio  wtnil.i  triiuk  Hint  tacji  a-.fl  be-u  flu- 
Ub«d  witfl  a  p-ucil  nsu-od  of  a  p  -w  The  vxvis 
ebuw  a  tolidi  >  of  rtruetuiv  cn*t  «(»<ninth-  i  >du«trj> 
ol  ages.  Ev-ry  tbiog  gives  the  impie^  on  of  ui«g 
uifieeiioe  and  ettdiess  wea-Ui.  Toe  oli-ua  e  con- 
stantly brigs  agneulrural  pnrfiuo  «,n  u^  t->  tae 
highest  poii  t.  There  is  pUr.tj  of  wa»  r  of  sto  e, 
ot  potter's  fr'av,  o'  eoal  ot  salt,  and  af  i<oa.  Tne 
thlid  taioraily  abounds  with  gtmn  Ioiuwise 
bea'b*  and  downs  am  pnved  w  t«  qutiis,  ^r.uj«, 
and  woedctK-k,  and  ihf  >horea  are  aa<m«t>d  try  w,vr 
bud*  Tbenvrria«vdttt«s%rruuiedi  g  «aspa  vo  wi'h 
fish.  Tbe  people  have  trwat  rigor  of  b  >dy  a  .d  »o> 
duranew.  Thsy  aie  nigg^  men  t»*a  tne  iowh- 
cans.  A  hundred  Inglisbcpan  taken  at  r«  dun 
out  of  the  street  would  -»r-l<b  a  fourth  more  Wivn 
so  mat  y  Amerio  os  Bu<  tbe  skeleton  is  not 
larger.  Tnvy  are  round,  ruddy  and  !•«  kiii-i 
the  wbolo  bust  is  well  tomaedi  and  Uorn  u>  a  <ea- 
deti'7  to  stout  and  ^iwxrfuJ  «rsav>s  Tbe  b**aty 
ol  En«ltkh  w<  men  m  n  >t  ua^ruvnd  b-,  4Ma  c  ream 
stance  Their  iorms  ar»>  apt  to  gr»»  iKioky.  and 
instead  of  ta'»,  si- r.d»-r  Agar**,  of  II  taring  ah«*«», 
we  fitd  itun>da  d  iLicket  per»>>n«.  oud.  «s  tne 
Prei  eh  rsy,  wtn  two  lei*  bauds.  Bu',  iu  al<  «y>s, 
they  are  a  naii«><>ute  nee  The  U<r  c-mU-n-fJ. 
blueeyr  and  open  and  &•  na  a*^eit  wf  -re  Eua;liaa 
lire  mdicitei  a  love,  of  trota  kjad  ilta  per<v-p"Ojs 
Tbe  S*xoi>  ruin  is  not  toe  w.«  td  oat  of  wfeioh  eao- 
libt),  or  irqxlsitor,  ni  hsmuu  ii  rnsdi.  Be  is 
moulded  for  law,  civil  ty,  m«rri««B,  ta«  narru-»  of 
childreii,  for  coll-  Kts.  cburches,  oharities  and  colo- 
nies. The  English  have  vig.,-nua  beamb,  a»l  Itst 
well  L  to  middle  and  old  age  Tieek)  m-^.  ar«aa  red 
as  roses,  and  rill  bao^some.  A  elf^c  ak'O,  « 
peach-bloom  eomplexion,  and  g^odteeHh.ara  f  >Uid 
ail  over  tbe  aland,  fhey  live  well.  To 9*  niet  is 
plentifnl  and  nutritious.  Tbey  do  n»t  w"'»  4>u 
water-cmasea.  Beef,  mot  n,  wbsatbmad,  and 
malt  1  quors  are  ni'iversal  auton^  be  flrvtcta*-! 
laborers.  They  have  m-re  onristi«uti>nal  en«rg» 
then  any  other  people  They  love  a<)  »<irt«  of 
m»i.ly  exercises.  Tbey  b- x,  run,  sbo-t,  rwle, 
row  and  sad  Imn  poe  to  pole,  llvuy  eat  and 
dnnk  ai  d  li«e  jolly  in  tbe  opwi  air,  puctng  •»  bar  irf 
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MMMlto  power  of  BngUnd.  In  war,  they  rely 
on  vh.  eisvpkst  amiu.  Tney  do  aot  life*  p  **w- 
ov'i  and  diflicuit  Uatice.  Toey  n<>pt  ever*  im- 
pro*  en*  lit  in  rig,  io  motor,  10  weapons,  but  after 
ail  onievx  tbat  the  bt»t  stratagem  ui  i  av*i  war,  u 
to  )»y  )  our  ibip  along  aide  of  tbe  ei>*-m)  '•  ih  p,  and 
brii-k  all  )our  kiu  .  to  boar  oo  bun  UK  til  you  or  be 
«o  to  the  botcuj.  Tit-j  do  sot  uenil'y  she*  taeir 
b'i'M  d  tor  a  pout  of  hm  or  or  a  r»-ii*ioo»  «r odium t, 
ane  ru-vei  for  a  wbim— the*  have  no  le^ian  ttete 
♦to  a  tomahawk  dance,  t>o  Fn*noh  tas  v  for  a  bedi(e 
or  a  proclamation.  Bui  it  >oa  offer  to  lay  band  on 
his  d»)'i  •oyer,  on  h<a  on«,  or  oi*  ns*it  la  om- 
man,  or  his  shop  the  Englishman  will  fi<bt  to  toe 
ciack  o>  dion  He  onoemtmtei  all  poll  leal  rights 
is  tfir  r  gbt  to  kia  own  dinner.  Tho  qaeiiotu  of 
fretd-m,  Of  taxation,  of  prtV'lege  are  money  quee- 
tiiK  ■.  It  e*p*bi*  01  Itfii^r  »inw»,  toe  indulgence 
ia  rxptbaive,  coau  groat  erW »,  or  accumulations 
ot  mtatal  po»rr.  8uep*d  In  beer  and  fleen  p*>u, 
(bey  aie  bard  ot  brariag  and  dim  of  tignt  Thrir 
dnmny  n>it<i*  n**d  to  bo  flagellated  by  war  and 
trad  o  and  poiifoa  and  pea  a  cution.  Tnev  ctnuet 
well  rt an  a  principle  except  by  tae  right  of  fagots 
and  of  barbing  towna 

Ta<-  Eukb>b  character  ia  founded  on  a  practical, 
olij  twuD  baua.  Their  tnteile>'.t  ia  essentially 
loftjinl.  Tbry  aie  jea'oos  of  nuads  that  ba»e 
oncbtaniliy  o»  association  Th«-y  %re  impatient 
ot  k*-oiua  and  of  minds  a/ldicsd  to  cooteuiplaton 
Tin-)  cabbot  C"icc»[  (bxir  oonteiupi  fur  aa>li«iA  of 
tb«  ii(tbi  »li»<i  »'►-»«  the*    cannot  count  by   their 

•  obUd  rule.  Tbry  are  imp  oua  n  cn«-ir  akxp.icioni 
ot  theory;  m  b'«u  d»p«juno»t'<  tbey  are  cr*u.p-d 
aid  Menle;  but  tbu  oracn<-.al  logic  bta  jri«en  tb«m 
the  lMiH«-r»oip  of  the  world.  Their  auivers*l 
pewrr  r>iU  i-b  the  national  twt.^ri'y.  Their  ve- 
laoi'j  is  iMiate  in  tbetr  airinial  atructnre.  Tb/-y 
are  biui  t  in  myng  want  tbey  think,  •paring  of 
p  mini,  an<i  Uwj  require  pl*<n  draiiog  in 
Mbtir.  Tb>-y  la'e  «>juffliulj  and  t-quicoeetioo,  and 
the  ciiiM-  is  daiuayno  in  ibn  public  «>pl*k>c,  on 
ub>ch  ai>)  paltering  e«u  be  fij«d.  An  Eogit«amen 
b»»i  ua'ly  unnxotaim,  avoids  the  aupeilndve, 
nbn  ki  bimte  f  in  c>uipbmeot»,  and  alleges  *b»t 
in  tt»  French  lau,a^,p  one  oano  >t  apvak  witb  mt 
1>  mg  Tt»  y  love  rvaiity  in  wealtb,  power,  koepi- 
lant  ,  and  «■>  not  eaany  learn  to  make  a  show  and 
'•ke  tb«-  world  m*  ic  k<h*.     Tb>-y  ore  tot  fond  of 

•  tb*meu  p,  md  it  tbry  wear  th«Hn,  tbey  m-ist  be 
I'm.  Plain,  lick  eioinef,  pUin,  rieb  eqnpvo, 
i>l*ii>,  ii'"b  Bn  tu  t*r<xikb»at  tfexir  bnuae  and  be- 
•oi.»  »i  nf,  u.ait  <bn  Eng  i»b  tilth  They  oooflde 
in  >ni  t  ia. r— Ei  jj  i«b  b*-li>-*r«  in  Eu*)u-h.  In  the 
n>  nter  i-t  ah) ii  k  iodn  truth,  no  men  tnrpaaa  th«u». 
Tb»ir  nil  n^  pnanioi  in  llnw  day*  it  a  terror  of 
bxtubtig.  li  <bf  Mine  proportion  tbey  value  bon- 
»►•>.  a  I'tatrtem,  ani  adirre»oe  to  )0'ir  own. 

But  tt>»ir  jovn  of  trutfe  is  oowotued  with  a  ain- 
K  l.i  wast  ot  imagination  and  aeauaaent.  Tonir 
alow  tru  pi-ranieut  IBibea  them  le*i  r«pM  «nd  ready 
i ban  lb»  people  of  otonr  OKibtr>^.  Ed«li*b  wit 
onajMp  klT*ud«  Tbu  daloeaa  otakea  their  at- 
t-rhe>tatp*  borne,  atd  tn»u  adboreuoe  ia  all  for- 
eign randa  On  akeir  b-  me  hamto  Toe  Eugl  abouui 
wio  v*»tt»  M"0t>t  Etna,  mom  ha  trakec«rt  to  ttM 
top.  l'b»ii  t- j«»  »e»m  to  bo  set  at  the  bottom  of  o 
tnntel  Tbr)  affl  m  the  one  amall  tact  they  knows 
a  hb  be  b*»»  tai»h  in  >h«  world  tiut  nothing  eUe 
txU>n  At  tkatr  own  bt»i>  f  in  goineoo  1*  perfcet, 
b»y  reaeiiy  »pv«>  tkw  ^edooiar)  ar«tttoeat  a<  Inal 
Kta&pi  •  9*  E»gl  an  atoOdity  ore  tno  onecdotef  of 
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Tbey  Ore  rood  lovora,  good  hater*,  and  alow,  but 
obaa<n*t«  adnvrem  In  ail  thiaga  they  ore  very 
morn  ateepfd  in  tnoer  bompemenont,  llko  nw 
baldly  a«e»kei  rrdwl  /top  aleep,  which,  they  ooj  -y. 
Vb"»  babha  ai  d  inatinci ■  clebTO  to  nature.  They 
•rn  id  tbe  eanb,  eartay,  lull  of  coarse  strengtn, 
r  <J«  ei>  leii-s  hittoner*'  w+i.  and  a<ao«  tlssp. 
Aey  hint  U*  the  eondMt  •(  Ufa,  wbicb  redoes  on 
tnu  animal  exiatenee,  ia  look  d  uo  with  anapiotua, 
ao  a  'brent  ie  st»p  he  anpplteo.  A  mrang  sto- 
p»drty  m%»ks  and  pi  onsets  taV*r  peroeption  as  tno 
eai tarn  of  tae  eay> "»  eye.  Tbe  EngUohmnn  ia  to- 
uneery  pottiotie,  fer  bis  country  is  ss  assail.  His 
coi  nsVnoe  lb  nis  own  snuen  sankea  kia  p>w«ok- 
iikly  meniions  snwnt  other  nations.  HadnUlkes 
luieigavrs.  Wb»n  he  sd/s  eyirteU  of  prsio*. 
his  clisaax  is  "  on  Esgltsb."  When  ho  wShee 
to  (.ay  )<*  the  bbjooat  oanplloisBt,  he  say*; 
'■  labwaidno*  know  y  «  from  on  KngHnbaaan." 
Bn  hna  aneb  a  »awd  onaninn  of  Bnglwrf  that  tno 
otdbarj  ph-asea  of  ilsparsg'M  *aat  relate*  to 
•  ntwrlf  in  saining  w*tn  s  stmngor,  nrem  awketi  (v 
•n  twsppv*  t»ib  o  k  nvgs  to  tbe  merits  of  his  nn- 
tMB  Ike  new  Toiker  or  PennaylranUa  wno 
s<4»sfy  tsBnt-sto  tike  oisndTantsnn  of  a  new 
tfUi),  Wax  kwita  sad  ssTagea,  is  »«rpriaod  by  tan 
tao  motsnt  otanwisaratli'iB!  of  tan  whoio  eontpany, 
nbo  plaJnly  sorennt  all  tao  world  oat  of  England 
U  a  heap  of  rnbnub. 

Tae  ease*  iasejar  rtobHneton  pteeaes  bis  itreirn 
polities.  Be  sticks  in  bi*  trsditions  and  neng*e, 
and  ea  help  ban  <*vd,  be  aril  nine  his  tslanl  by- 
laws nowTi  the  tbn«t  of  great  osMntrina,  Hko  IndU. 
China,  Canada,  Anscrvaa,  and  not  only  on,  bat 
hsipoee  Ws*  ptng  on  tan  Coasress  «f  Vmasn,  sod 
tran-pV  dosm  nit  isrl—slttios  with  his  Ui«d  boots. 
Et  sHsh  asanre  ia  a  ra»h  and  ntarnssiTe  as  to  bn  a 
little  is»  apnarbls  wiih  every  other.  Ton  world 
is  net  wide  t Donah  tur  two.  Boaine  this  anti-inal- 
tvy,  tneEssbah  tave  a  peoosnl  saKoorneaaeency, 
tin  bgh  a>hlrb  fvrt  avis  deliahta  in  ah-rwiag  hi«v 
aeH  tsr  was*  bn  Is  an«  in  datntt  what  ho  eon.  Io 
all  eoo»pnr>in*,  e>eh  of  raoei  baa  t»o  snnd  an  OfAn- 
ionof  aiasarftM  lovrtate  aaybudy.  He  hides  as 
wnantUhuftnta,  leeferoa,  dross, 
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an*  of  flann  bwW  n  an'4,  ar  a  ma,  or  n  i 

e»  Wwvltga,  n*  a  saar,  or  mora,  ar  a  psjoae*.  or  * 

een>ee>tnf  «  c  men  »otee,  he  has  net  the  srighwt 
anabt  last  tanas  is  iannritlg  nsodiab  and  becoovlag 
hna 

In  point  of  manners,  the  English  are  a  grave  and 
taettan  nee  They  are  proud  and  private,  ana  area 
if  ditpntedtoreertation,  will  amid  an  open  garden. 
Meat  st>d  wine  produce  no  effect  on  them— tbey 
are  as  c  >ld,  quiet  and  composed  at  the  end,  as  at 
the  begtaniiig  of  dinner.  In  mixed  cempanie*,  they 
skat  their  mouths.  Swedenborg,  wbetner  by  a 
stroke  of  kamor,  or  in  ku  pitiless  logic,  placed  the 
Engliak  souls  in  a  heaven  by  themselves.  £  hey  do 
notwvsr  taeir  htart  on  their  tleeve  for  daws  to 
peek  St.  Tbey  have  that  phlegm  or  ttiidnees  which 
it  is  a  complimeat  to  disturb.  Sail,  when  they 
sptak,  they  always  tpesk  their  mind.  They  daie 
to  el»pleaee.  They  hie  tbe  layers  of  No,  better 
than  the  severs  of  Tea  Tbey  meditate  opposition. 
Each  of  them  has  sa  oplmVn,  which  he  feels  it  be- 
oi  nits  him  to  express  all  the  more  that  it  differs 
from  sou  a. 

Of  all  men,  the  Englishman  stands  firmest  in  his 
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Ei.gti.fc  mud  for  a  thousand  >ears.  The  Eogllah 
bave  bo  fmhcy.  They  are  never  surprised  Into  a 
ooiert  or  a  witty  word,  rach  ai  pleated  the  Athe- 
aiant  and  the  old  Itallaat.  They  delight  In  strong 
eei  thy  expressions,  which,  though  spoken  anong 
princes,  are  equally  fit  aiid  welcome  to  tae  mob. 
The  r  »Mg*  and  ballads  are  refreshed  by  tae  cmell 
of  eanb,  and  of  the  bieath  of  cattle.  They  ask 
their  cobstitutontl  utility  in  verve.  The  poet  uim- 
b)y  r»  covert  himself  from  every  tally  of  the  ima#i- 
■  a  nn.  The  Eiglitoman  !«.?«•  the  farmyard,  the 
1>i d  and  m-'kt  t  A  taste  lor  plain,  ttiotvc speech, 
u.«t'k«  tie  Ecg  ibh  Tue  influence  of  P.uto  ooce 
in  iLto  the  British  mind,  bu.  it  fell  from  the  bight* 
o>  speculation  to  a  low  level.  Locke,  to  whom  the 
nxaiiii  g  of  ideal  wat  unknown,  became  the  type  of 
pbiloaopby,  and  the  power*  of  thought  fell  into 
t>e»)*ct  The  laUr  Engliih  want  the  faculty  of 
Iioto  and  Arittotle  of  grouping  men  in  natural 
ci«np«  by  tn  insight  of  general  l»w*.  They  shrink 
mm  a  geiieralizttion.  Every  one  of  them  is  a 
id*  u>a*rf>  ytais  old,  and  Uvea  by  bi<  memory;  and 
v>htn  jou  tay  this,  they  aooept  it  at  praise.  They 
have  lost  all  commanding  viewt  in  literature,  phi- 
lutopby  and  science.  A  good  Englishman  ahutt 
hin>s»lfoutof  thrve- fourth*  of  hit  mind,  and  confine* 
k  n  toil  to  one  fourth.  He  hta  learning,  common 
ie»  a*  power  of  labor  and  logio,  bat  a  taitk  in  uni- 
wiaal  lawt  the  modern  Eighth  mind  repudiate*. 
The  Mora' are  which  aril*  otaaists  mainly  of  politic*, 
trade,  etaturtioa,  tabulation  and  t  ngiaeering  Evan 
w>at  la  called  pkilesepry  and  kttara  ia  raeahsaiosl 
ta>  Ha  strueter*,  aa  if  tfeere  were  no  long  or  any  in- 
rpiratiun,  aa  if  no  va#t  nope,  no  religion,  no  aong 
of  Jo),  ■•  analogy,  no  wisdom  siill  existed.  The 
taste  af  oeDegt*  and  of  literary  society  baa  this 
m>  rtal  air.  One  tec***  to  walk  oa  a  marble  floor, 
where  nothing  wiB  gaaw.  No  tmbbme  •nugnry 
cheers  the  atadant.  A  bariaaa  ef  bra**  ef  tea 
dia*eter  of  k't  umbrella  that*  dVtra  areaad  hit 
tei so*.  He  foara  the  hostility  of  Ueaa,  of  poetry, 
of  nJiglea.  The  English  have  trample*  on  nation- 
alities to  reproduce  London  and  Londoner*  in 
E>«epe  and  Asia,  they  have  etatanptid  to  demeeti- 
cate  and  dret*  ap  the  Blaatoi  Bool  itaalfia  En- 
gl* h  hrondeletk  and  gaiter*,  aad  hence  are  tor- 
a^aUd  with  fear  that  there  lark*  a  fomoU  thong  at 
that  will  awtep  away  tboJr  spate**. 

The  view  which  Mr.  Eaaawoa  preaenU  of  the 
Eaf/Kh  character  la  ito  e***n  eonsplonous  maai 
Hk talk  at  mart  lmpreat  ever*  reader  aa  too  broad 
aad  eaqenlraed,  and  mean  he  ■iajaptad,  if  aooewtod 
at  all,  wth  many  UaaHotioa*  sajeW,  he  virtually 
aoaeawiedave  thit  bJasntf,  aad  b  olearly  aaxioaa 

qatlitW*,  which  are  oertatasj  net , wanting  ia  the 
natives  ad  <v  mother  ooancrjr  The  trata  kt,  aa 
Mr  Eottraaw  raggi***.  the  Kagliith  hare  groat 
I  varktaa  e/ahaaailii.  Tawy  «en  enatre- 
•taaraVad  aa  near,  sfiaaaKfa,  aad  ftab- 
bera— ai  d  aa  mlleVswost,  aad  sensible.  Commerce 
at  ad*  abroad  malaatades  of  different  ctaaaea.  The 
akeleric  WeUhmaa,  the  fervid  Scot,  the  bilious 
reeid+it-ja  the  Eaet  or  Wf  at  India*,  are  wide  of 
tie  perfect  behavior  ef  the  edieated  and  digni- 
fied man  of  family.  80  ia  the  burly  farmer — «o  it 
the  eoaniy  tqurre,  wrh  hi*  narrow  and  violent 
1  fV— to  ia  the  commercial  traveler.  Bat  these 
elauei  are  the  right  EnglUh  itoek,  and  may 
fiiirly  thow  the  naional  qaibtiea,  before  yet  art 
aad  t- dueaii<  n  have  dealt  with  them. 
In  i<  me  inatanert,  too,  Mr.  Eanarson  \w  proSa- 
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My  tiatteraud  aceMeatal  individual  trait*  into 
Mw<i,al  charaeteajatlca.  Oitah.ly  he  cornet 
qaaMtU*  in  hit  drrineatioc  ©**Eogruh  caoser*  that 
are  saaiceh  eorapaMble  wi'A  "»ch  otby.r.  Thai  \* 
n.ore  than  onise  a)rod«a  to  toe  Un<i  of  fieak  whuoh 
the  Englwh  debaht  lOToda^o,  too  jonsoai  tv*0> 
blclty  which  U  toleratei  with  oseh  wioecharrijv 
But  thit  U  net  oaatry  n**a>o*»bWs  tridt  she  paaatoo. 
for  routine,  which  ia  a  part  of  their  naaare.  they 
are  poaitive,  inethodtaal,  aleaaJy,  devoted  to  aoaV 
ventinl  way*,  and  inezoraole  on  point*  of  form,  la 
an^  Ecgliaaman  yea  are  rare  of  neacaeaa ' aad  of 
tfrwHlooeanun.  A  cet  U  ia  order  aad  ■ntfif 
propriety  la  found  in  hit  dret*  and  ia  hie  baloaf 
ingi.  Mo  merit  counteracts  the  want  of  keeptaf 
tbe  propiietiee,  which  ia  Indiapeaaahie  aa  clean 
linen.  Bat  we  have  already  aeee,  aeeaadkag  to  Mr. 
Emerson,  that  an  Englishman  may  "waar  a  sad- 
dle or  stand  on  hit  head"  without  caottag  remark. 

Another  dborrpeaey  la  the  EaoJlah  ohar- 
acter,  aa  drawn  by  Mr.  Eaaerarn,  is  arare  iLfall- 
eaat,  and  U  c  aaaaaaaad  on,  taeegh  htUfr/,  ka  aU 
ooaeladlng  chapter.  Although  aoodela  of  truth  hv 
private  U'e,  thttr  public  tyttem  I*  a  tiaiae  of  fifl- 
aitiao.  Their  rootal  in*4ita»iona  are  la  tie  aagaaat 
degree  artificial.  Their  law  la  a  net-work  effie- 
tieae.  Their  piupeitj  ia  a  net ip  for  iatereet  oa 
money  that  no  man  ever  aaw.  Their  aoeial 
are  medeby  atatntn.  Their  ratio*  of 
tire  power  are  hkworicai  aad  legal.  Parity  ia  the 
riejUve  Parliament  ia  aeeurrd  by  tht  pamhaea  ef 
teats.  The  p«  nperliw*  hotter  than  the  free  laborer— - 
the  thief  better  than  the  pauper-  -and  tie  trana- 
portcd  felon  better  than  the  one  aader  amp* iaaov 
ment  The  crime*  are  factltieo*,  a*  aaaaggUag. 
poaching,  non-conformity,  here»y,  aad  treaeao. 
The  aorereigary  of  the  aeatit  maintained  by  the  lm- 
preeamat t  of  tearoee.  Solveney  ia  maiataiaei  by 
meaaa  of  a  national  debt.  Th-irsyatem  of  edaco- 
tloa  la  toetrtlon*.  TV  aaiver*i<re*  galvanlMdeai 
angnagni  into  a  temblaaee  of  life  The  Chareh 
a  artificial.  Eagliah  life  dee*  art  grow  oat  of  too 
Athanaakta  ereed,  or  the  Article*,  or  the  Ee*ht> 
rlit.  The  reHgioa  of  Bagltad  ia  a  part  of  good 
breeding.  The  church  fa  tae  church  of  the  fooir*;, 
art  the  eaorchof  the  poor.  Their  foith  io  a  q»v 
taaioai  their  ohoreh  ia  a  dell  aad  any  raaarJaaOaaa 
U  fatearteted  with  soreain*  of  tsrror.  Toe  Aagficija 
Chareh  to  Bnathed  by  the  grace  aad  good  seat*  '*** 
it*  formr,  ay  the  aaaary  graee  of  ita  olergj-  Mlhat 
a  general  good  tame  few  amenity  aad  miidaeaa. 
The  Goapel  it  prcacbea ft  "By  taate  >e  are  saved." 
The  doctrine  of  the  Old  Tr*tament  ia  the  reUgtoo 
of  Englaid.  The  first  leaf  of  the  New  Testament 
it  doe*  not  open.  It  oelieve*  in  a  Providence 
which  doe*  not  treat  with  levity  a  pound  sterling. 
The  En*  lisli,  abhorring  chango  in  all  things,  ab 
boniig  it  m<  st  in  matter*  of  religion,  criny  to  the 
la»t  ray  of  form,  end  are  dreadfully  given  to  cant. 
The  Church  at  thit  moment  hat  no'htog  UJt  but 
poaaeMion.  Tie  religion  which  it  preaches  i* 
nothing  but  a  theotriotl  Sinai,  where  the  tbunler* 
are  supplied  by  the  propeity-mau.  If  a  bishop 
meets  aa  intelligent  gectleman  and  reads  faUJ  io- 
tenogntion*  in  hit  e^e,  be  hat  no  reaoan-e  but  to 
take  wine  vtith  bim.  False  potition  .introduce* 
cant,  perjury,  slou-ny.  and  even  a  lo*er  eU:i  of 
mind  and  character  into  the  clergy,  and  when  too 
hierarchy  is  afraid  of  science  and  educatWm,  afraid 
of  piety,  afraid  of  traditioo,  and  afra'd  of  theology, 
their  church  has  already  become  no  longer  a 
cburcb.     Counter  f.  its  prevail  eqially   io   mtteral 
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PERSONAL. 


"  English  Tbaits,"  the  long  expected  latest 
work  of  the  great  Transcendentalist,  Eajj>h  Waldo 
Exkbsov,  haa  gone  to  press,  we  understand.  A 
Boston  correspondent  says : — u  It  is  a  volume  of 
three  hundred  pages,  written  in  a  singularly  com- 
pact style,  in  short,  sharp,  decisive  sentences,  al- 
most without  ornament  of  any  kind,  ytt  betraying 
throughout  every  mark  of  the  severest  intellectual 
and  literary  labor.  No  other  work  of  Mr.  Eras- 
son's  approaches  it  in  constructlveness.  It  is  a 
thorough  analysis  of  English  character,  which  is 
considered  mostly  from  a  highly  favorable  point  of 
view,  and  discussed  in  the  tone  of  a  sensible,  prac- 
tical man  of  the  world,  and  not  in  that  of  a  poet 
or  philosopher,  and  still  less  in  that  of  a  historian 
or  a  statesman.  It  is  not  in  the  least  transcendental 
— whatever  the  phrase  may  mean.  Land,  race, 
manners,  character,  wealth,  aristocracy,  religion, 
literature,  the  universities,  and  the  Times  news- 
paper, are  the  chief  topics.  There  is  little  account 
of  persons  in  the  book.  LurooB,  Co  libidos, 
Words  wohth,  and  Cxbltlh,  only,  are  described." 

The  Home  Journal,  N.Y, , 
8-9-56,  p.  3. 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  TOWN. 


A  "here-and-tbere"  correspondent  of  the 
National  Intelligenoer  pens  these  interesting 
notes  from  tho  citv  of  Gonoord.  New  Camp- 
shire  :—    [Concord,    Mass.] 

"  An  hour  s  nae  in  toe  cam  unup  one  rrom 
the  heat  and  noise  of  Boston  to  this  interest- 
ing town.  Apart  from  the  rich  historio  asso- 
ciations of  the  village,  where  erst 

Tb«  "tnb^ttlad  firmer*  stood 

Ami  flrcil  tbs  shot  b»»rd  round  la*  world, 

it  is  the  boat  specimen  (unless  Plymouth  be 
better)  of  an  old-fashioned,  quiet  New  Eng- 
land town.  Everything  has  such  a  quaint 
old-time  look,  that  one  almost  expects,  enter- 
ing the  court-house,  to  find  some  woman  with 
the  fatal  scarlet  letter  on  ber  vesture,  or  per- 
haps some  one  on  trial  for  witchcraft.  There 
is  nothing  much  to  be  seen.  The  landscape 
has  a  quiet  beantj.  The  sluggish  Mucketo- 
quid  (now  unfortunately  oalled  the  Concord) 
winds  around  one  side  of  the  village,  where  it 
joins  the  Assabeth,  more  like  oil  than  water, 
and  beyond,  the  Ponkawtapet  hill  (I  hope  I 
spell  the  name  right)  lifts  iteelf  in  a  graoeful 
aro.  The  river  has  its  dark  bed  spangled 
with  beautiful  water-lilies.  The  current  is 
scarcely  perceptible,  and,  it  is  said,  the  only 
bridge  that  was  ever  destroyed  in  high  flood 
floated  calmly  up  the  stream. 

"  One  spot  alone  on  this  river  allures  the 
visitor.  It  is  where  a  simple  and  tastefnl 
granite  shaft  arises,  telling  that  there  Jie  the 
remains  of  the  three  men  who  rushed  across 
the  bridge,  and  died  in  msking  the  first  resist- 
ance to  British  arms  in  the  war  of  tho  Revo- 
lution. A  few  feet  off  two  headstones  mark 
where  the  two  men  of  the  English  ranks  who 
were  slain  were  buried.  Tho  story  is  old,  but 
the  application  of  it  in  the  thought  of  him 
who  now  stands  by  it  is  new.  It  Is  a  plaoe  to 
foel  the  full  value  of  the  country  so  dearly 
purohaaed,  and  to  dedicate  ourselves  afresh  to 
the  freedom  for  the  love  of  whioh  our  fathers 
were  stricken  down. 
"  But    an   equally   high    present    interest 
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attaobes  to  this  place  because  ot  its  associa- 
tion with  the  revolution  in  New  England 
theology  and  philosophy,  which  is  now  recog- 
nised as  perhaps  the  most  important  element 
in  our  land.  Of  their  quality  and  teodenoy 
there  are  of  course  ootitlioting  views,  and  I 
have  no  purpose  of  discussion  here ;  but  it 
will  not  be  doubted  that  many  great  minds 
and  hearts  were  enlisted  therein.  And  of 
these  minds  the  Athens  was  Coooord.  One  is 
readily  borne  baok  to  the  Court  of  Pericles 
as  its  parallel,  with  Margaret  Fuller  (after- 
wards Countess  Oseoli)  here  as  Aspasia  there. 
The  prince  of  all  was  Emerson,  in  whose  quiet 
and  beautiful  homestead,  embosomed  in  graoe- 
ful firs,  were  often  gathered  such  oboiee  spirits 
as  Margaret  Fuller,  fresh  from  the  inspiration 
of  her  last  improvisation ;  Thoreau,  with 
mind  all  shelved  with  New  England  plants 
and  fishes;  Dr.  Channing  occasionally,  bat 
oftener  that  fins  orator,  W  illUm  HL  Channing, 
and  Ellery,  his  cousin,  ths  post ,  Aloott,  all 
full  of  Orphics ;  Hawthorns, 

▲  ebUl  »n>»»»  '•«»  tokta  aetas. 
An'  tilin,  ho'U  frost  '•m. 

And  young  Curtis  (Uowadji)  was  there,  ao- 
quiring  that  standard  of  life  which  was  after- 
wards to  become  the  silver  larcet  wbich  we 
now  recgnise  in  Putnam  occasionally.  What 
was  elicited  from  such  a  company  as  tbis  may 
be  best  collected  from  orthodox  tbeologioaJ 
pamphlets  of  that  time,  which,  never  very 
good-humored,  appear  to  have  been  harassed 
to  death  than,  and  not  to  have  quite  reoovered 
since. 

"  An  objeot  of  deep  interest  here  is  the 
-Old  Manse.'  Most  of  your  readers,  one 
would  at  lt-ast  hope,  have  read  Hawthorne's 
-  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.'  It  was  in  this 
quaint  old  building  that  it  was  written.  1  he 
ancestors  of  Mr.  Emerson  were  its  first  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  now  oooupied  by  Mrs.  Ripley,  the 
widow  of  the  former  minister  of  the  parish, 
who  is  very  well  known  in  this  State  lor  her 
great  acquirements,  and  especially  her  contri- 
butions to  the  study  of  liohens  and  algss 
generally.  The  visitor  finds  her  kind  Decs  equal 
to  ber  unusual  powers  of  conversation.  The 
house  is  reached  through  a  long  lawn,  with 
stately  old  trees  arranged  on  either  side. 
Within,  the  wainscots,  closet*,  doors,  all  givs 
one  au  admirable  idea  of  the  souses  inhabited 
by  the  early  New  England  aristocrats. 
•  •  • 

'-  Near  Concord  is  the  beautiful  pond  called 
Walden.  (If  the  reader  has  not  read  Thar- 
cau's  '  Walden'  he  bad  best  stop  reading  tbis 
letter  now,  and  go  and  get  it.)  You  can  see 
in  its  transparent  waters  to  the  depth  ot  filteen 
or  twenty  feet.  It  has  no  visible  inlet  or  out- 
lot.  The  body  in  it  seems  ss  white  as  marble. 
This  is  just  baok  of  Emerson's  farm,  and  if 
ons  is  there  toward  sunset  he  will  be  apt  to 
see,  standing  alone  on  its  bank,  a  tall,  slender 
man,  with  eyes  whose  bios  reflects  the  infinite 
sky :  that  man  is  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
thinking  of  whom  the  scholars  of  the  world 
say  that  the  rough  cactus  of  America  had  its 
hundred-year  bloom  st  last,  and  it  was  un- 
folded at  Conoord.  'I  hear  but  one  voios,' 
said  Carlyle,  '  and  that  comes  from  Conoord.' 

"  Combining  with  ths  earnestness  of  man- 
hood the  simplicity  of  a  child,  this  greatest  of 
Americans  lives  kindly  amongst  his  neighbi  rs 
without  seclusion  or  pride.  All  love  him; 
if  one  could  be  found  who  did  not,  bow  the 
villagers  would  instantly  notify  Barnum.  Us 
is  just  now  in  his  vigor,  lad  soil  by  his  mag- 
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T.F.  AYF.X  OF  GRASS*. 


I.KAVK8  OF  OKA?P— r*<n  irr.  A  Wfm.ii:  New-York. 

What  Centaur  k:i>i-  wc  here,  half  in**,  half 
beast,  nci^hiui_-  sl.nll  defiance  to  all  the  world  '! 
What  conglomerate  of  thought  in  thi-  before 
as.  with  insolence,  philosophy,  tenderness, 
blasphemy,  beauty  and  gross  indecency  tum- 
bling in  drunken  confusion  tlirrtvc.:h  the  pages  ? 
V  lio  is  thin  Hrropiiit  y»um<  man  who  proclaims 
himself  the  1'oct  of  the  Time,  and  who  roots 
like  a  pip  imnn;;  n  rotten  t'nrbngc  of  licentious 
thoughts?  Who  is  this  flushed  and  full-blooded 
lover  of  Nature  who  studies  her  so  affection- 
ately, and  who  sometimes  utters  her  teachings 
with  a  lofty  tongue  ?  This  nniss  of  e\  trior - 
dinar)  contradictions,  this  fool  and  this  wise 
man,  this  lover  of  beauty  and  this  sunken 
sensualist,  this  original  thinker  ntul  blind 
egotist,  is  Mr.  Walt.  Whitman,  author  of 
fjffivfx  of  (Iras*,  and,  according  to  his  own 
account,  "aKostuos." 

Some  time  since  there  was  left  at  the  office  of 
this  paper  a  thin  quarto  vclarne  bound  in  green 
and  fold.  On  opening  the  book  wc  first  beheld, 
as  a- frontispiece,  the  picture  of  a  man  in  his 
*hirt  sleeves,  wearing  an  expression  of  settled 
arrogance  upon  his  countenance.  We  next 
arrived  at  a  title  pace  of  magnificent  propor- 
tions, with  letter-press  at  least  an  inch  and  a 
bMf  in  length.  From  this  title  page  we  learned 
that  the  book  was  entitled  leaves  of  Grass, 
and  was  printed  at  Brooklyn  in  the  year  185.V 
This  inspected,  we  passed  on  to  what  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  preface,  only  that  it  had  no 
beginning,  was  remarkable  for  a  singular 
sparsencss  in  the  punctuation,  and  was  broken 
tip  in  a  confusing  manner  by  frequent  rows  of 
dots  separating  the  paragraphs.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded eighty-two  pages  of  what  appeared  at 
the  first  glance  to  be  a  numlicr  of  prose  sen- 
tences printed  somewhat  after  a  biblical  fashion. 
Almost  at  the  first  page  wc  opened  we  lighted 
upon  the  confession  that  the  author  was 

"  Wai.t.  Whitman,  :in  American,  ou<-  of  the  rou.'ls, 
a  Kosmos. 

Disorderly,  fleshy  and  scnsu.il.  ..." 

This  was  sufficient  basis  for  a  theory.  We 
accordingly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
insolent-looking  young  man  on  the  frontispiece 
was  this  same  Wai.t.  Whitman,  and  author 
•f  the  leaves  of  Grass. 

"Shea  returning  to  the  fore-part  of  the  l>ook, 
we  found  proof  slijis  of  certain  review  articles 
written  about  the  Ijtavt*  of  Grass.  One  of 
these  purported  to  be  extracted  from  a 
periodical  entitled  the  United  State+jfrvieir, 
the  other  was  headed  "From  the  Atktrii-un 
I'hrrnological Jtwrual."  These  m  e  accompan- 
ied by  the  printed  oopy  of  an  extravagant  let- 
ter of  praise  addressed  by  Mr.  Kalih  Wai.do 
Emusox  to  Mr.  Walt.  Whitman,  complimen- 
ting him  on  the  benefaction  conferred  on  so- 
ciety in  the  present  volume.  On  subfcquently 
comparitig the  critiques  from  the  Unitnl  Stit-* 
fieri' w  and  the  I'hrtitoloulcul Journal  with  the 
preface  of  tin  Tjrart*  nj  Gross,  we  discovered 
unmistakable  internal  evidence  that  Mr. 
Walt.  Whitman,  true  to  his  character  of  n 
Kosmos.  was  not  content  with  writing  a  book. 
but  was  also  determined  to  review  it,  so  Mr. 
Wait.  Whitman  had  concocted  both  those 
criticisms  of  his  owu  work,  treating  it  we  need 
not  say  how  favorably.  This  little  discovery  of 
our  "  disorderly  "  acquaintance's  mode  of  pro- 
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cccdiug  lather  dumped  aur  enthusiasm  with 
which  Mr.  Emehsos's  extravagant  letter  may 
have  inspired  us.  Wc  reflected,  here  is  a  man 
«ho  sets  himself  up  as  the  poet  and  teacher  of 
liistiine;  who  professes  a  scorn  of  everything 
nu an  nnd  dastardly  and  double-faced,  who 
tiisscs  with  scorn  as  he  passes  one  in  the  street 
whom  he  suspects  of  the  taint,  hypocrisy — yet 
this  sclf-containtd  teacher,  this  lough-and- 
icady  scorner of  dishonesty,  this  rowdy  knight- 
cjranr  who  tilts  against  all  lies  and  shams,  him- 
self jK-rpclrates  a  lie  aud  a  sham  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  career.  It  is  a  lie  to  write  a  re- 
view of  one's  own  book,  then  extract  it  from 
the  work  in  which  it  appeared  and  send  it  out 
to  the  world  as  an  impartiul  editorial  utter- 
ance. It  is  an  act  that  the  most  degraded 
lierbt  of  literature  might  blush  to  commit.  It  is 
n  dishonesty  committed  against  one's  own  na- 
ture, and  all  the  world.  Mr.  Walt.  Whitman  in 
one  of  his  candid  rhapsodies  announces  that 
he  is  "no  more  modest  than  immodest."  Per- 
haps in  literary  matters  he  carries  the  theory 
further,  nnd  is  no  more  honest  than  dishonest. 
He  likewise  soys  in  his  preface  :  "  The  great 
jioetsal  are  so  known  by  the  absence  in  them  of 
tricks,  and  by  the  justification  of  perfect  per- 
sonal candor."  Where,  then,  can  we  place 
Mr.  Walt.  Whitman's  claims  upon  immortal- 
ity? 

We  confess  we  turn  from  Mr.    Whitman   ns 
Critic,  to  Mr.  Whitman  as  Poet,  with  conside- 
rable pleasure.     We  prefer  occupying  that  in- 
dependent position  which  Mr.  Whitman  claims 
for  man,  and  forming  our  own  opinions,  rather 
than  swallowing  those  ready-made.     This  gen- 
tleman begins  his  poetic  life  with  a    coarse  nnd 
bitter  scorn  of  the  past.     We  have  been  living 
Male  and  unprofitable  lives  ;  wc  have  been  sur- 
feited with    luxury  and    high   living,    and    are 
grown  lethargic  and  thill :  the  age  is  fast  decay- 
ing, when  lo!  the  trump  of  the   Angel  Whit- 
man brings  the  dead  to  life,  and    animate-    the 
slumbering  world.      Ifwcobeythe   dictates   of 
that  trumpet,  wc  will  do   many  strange  things. 
We  will  fling  off  all  moral  clothing   and    walk 
naked  over  the  earth.     Wc   will    disembarrass 
our  language  of  all  the   proprieties   of  speech 
and  talk  indecency   brjad-cast.     We    will   act 
In  short  as  if  the  Millennium  were   arrived    in 
this  our  present  day,  when    the  absence   of  all 
sice  would  no  longer  necessitate  a  virtuous  dis- 
cretion. We  fear  mnch,  Mr.  Walt.  Whitman, 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  the  nakedness 
of  parity.    We  are  not  yet  virtuous  enough  to 
be  nbls  to  read  your  poetry  aloud  to  our  child- 
ren and  oar  wives.    What  might  be  pastoral 
simplicity  fire  hundred  years   hence,  would 
perhaps    be  stigmatised  as  the  coarsest  inde- 
cency now,  and — we   regret  to  think  that  you 
bare  spoken  too  soon. 

The  adotation  of  the  "lit,"  the  "Ego,"  the 
"eternal  and  universal  L"  to  use  the  jargon 
of  the  Boston  Orach,  is  the  prevailing  motive 
of  Leave*  of  Gran.  Man  embraces  and  com- 
prehends the  whole.  He  is  everything  and  ev- 
erything is  him.  All  nature  ebbs  and  flows 
through  him  in  ceaseless  tides.  He  is  "his 
own  God  and  his  own  Devil,"  and  everything 
that  he  does  is  good.  He  rejoices  with  all  who 
n  ioice ;  suffers  with  all  who  suffer.  This  doc- 
trine is  exemplified  in  the  book  by  a  pano- 
rama M  H  were  of  pictures,  each  of  which  is 
shared  in  by  the  author,  who  belongs  to  the 
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jnivcise,  as  the  universe  belongs  to  hirn^  In 
detailing  these  pictures  he  hangs  hciftkand 
{!  "re  r-hrcis  nnd  tassels  of  his  v  nd  philoafphy 
till  his  work,  like  a  maniac's  robo,  is  bedizened 
with  fluttering  tagsot  a  thousand  colon.  With 
all  his  follies,  insolenee  and  indecency,  a* 
modern  poet  that  we  know  of  has  presented 
fner  descriptive  passages  than  Mr.  Wait. 
Whitman.  His  phrasing,  and  the  strength 
and  completeness  of  his  epithets,  are  truly 
wcnderfnl.  He  paints  in  a  single  line  with 
marvelous  power  and  comprehensiveness.  Tbe 
following  rhapsody  will  illustrate  his  fullness  of 
epithet : 
"  I  nm   be   that  walk*  with  the  Under  and  growing 

night : 
I  call  to  the  eorth  and  sea,  half  held  by  the  night. 

"  Press  close  bore-bosomed  night  I     Press  oloee  rnag- 

netic,  nourishing  tight  1     » 
Night  of  flout;   winds  I     Night  of  the  large  few  stars  I 
Still  nodding  night  1     Mad,  nuked.  Summer  night ! 
I  "  Smile,  O  voluptuous  and  cool-breathed  earth  ! 
Earth  of  tbe  slumbering  and  liquid  trees ! 
Earth  of  departed  sunset  I    Earth  of  the  mountains 

mlHt  Tt  opt  I 

Earth   of    the   vitreous  pour    of  the  full  mnon  just 

tinged  uilh  Hue  I 
Earth    of  shine  and    dark,   mottling  the  tide  of  the 

river  I 
Earth  of   the   limpid   gray,    of  clouds  brighter  and 

clearer  for  my  sake  I 
Farsvooping  clbt,iced  earth  I    Rich  apple-blossomed 

earth  I 
Smile,  for  j our  lover  comes  I 

"Vouseal    I  resign  myself  to    you  also.... I    guess 

what  you  menu. 
I    It  bold  from  the  beach  your  crooked  inviting  fln- 

8»rs, 
I  bvlleve  you  refuse  to  go  back  without  reeling  of  me  ; 
Wc  must  have  a  turn  together. . .  .1  undress. . .  .hurry 

me  out  of  sight  of  the  land. 

Cushion  me  soft rock  «w  in  billowy  drowse. 

Dash  me  with  amorous  wet I  can  repay  yeu," 

"  Sea  of  stretched  ground -swells  t 

Seu.   breathing  broad  and  convulsive  breaths  I 

Sea   of  the  brine  of  life  t    Sea  of  mnshovtUd  mud  al- 

vaye-readi,  tprmtts '. 
BoirlS  and  semper  of  storms  !    Capricious  and  dainty 

seal 
I  n-.n  inti  pt.i1  with  you. . .  .1  too  am  of  one  phase  and 

of  all  phases." 

Here  arc  fine  expressions  well  placed.  Mr. 
Whitman's  study  of  nature  has  been  close  and 
intense.  He  has  expressed  certain  things  better 
than  any  other  man  who  has  gone  before  him. 
He  talks  well  and  largely,  and  tenderly  of  sea 
and  sky,  and  nun  and  trees,  and  women  and 
children.  His  observation  and  his  imagination 
are  both  large  and  well -developed.  Take  this 
picture,  how  pathetic,  how  tenderly  touched  1 

"Agonies  are  one  of  my  changes  of  garments; 

I  do  i.ot  ask  the  wounded  pei eon  how  be  feels. ...I 

myself  huoome  the  wounded  person. 
My  b.irt  turns  livid  upon  me  as  I  lean  ou  a  cane  and 

observe. 
I  am  the  mashed  fireman  with  breast-bone  broken. . . . 

trembling  walls  buried  me  in  their  debris. 
Heat   and  smoke  I  inspired I  heard  the  yelling 

shouts  of  my  comrades, 
I  heard  the  distant  click  of  their  picks  and  shovels; 
They  have  cleared   the  beams  away.  ...they  tenderly 

lift  me  forth. 
I  He  in  the  night  air  in  my  red  shirt the  pervading 

Lush  la  for  my  sake, 
Painless  after  aH  I  lie,  exhausted  but  not  so  unhappy. 
White  and  beautiful  are  the  faces  around  me.... the 

heads  are  bared  of  their  fire-caps. 
Tbe    kneeling   crowd   fades   with   the   light  of  the 
■torihea." 

If  it  were  permitted  to  us  to  outrage  all  pre- 
cedent and  print  that  which  should  not  be 
printed,  we  could  cull  some  passages  from  the 
"  Leaves  of  Grass,"  and  place  them  in  strange 
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contrast  with  the  extract'  we  have  already 
made.  If  being  a  Kosmos  is  to  aet  no  limits  to 
one's  imagination  ;  to  use  coarse  epithets  when 
coarseness  ia  not  needful,  to  roam  like  a  drun- 
ken satyr,  with  inflamed  blood  through  every 
field  of  lascivious  thought ;  to  return  time  after 
time  with  a  seemingly  exhaustlesa  prurient 
pleasure  to  the  same  licentious  phrases  and 
ideas,  and  to  jumble  all  this  up  with  bits  of 
marvelously  beautiful  description,  exquisite 
touches  of  nature,  fragments  of  savagely-uttered 
truth,  shreds  of  unleavened  philosophy,  if  to  do 
all  this  is  to  be  a  Koamos,  then  indeed  we  cede 
to  Mr.  Walt. Whitman  his  arrogated  title,  Tet 
it  seems  to  us  that  one  may  be  profound  without 
being  beastly ,  one  may  teach  philosophy  with- 
out clothing  it  in  slang ;  one  may  be  a  great 
poet  without  using  a  language  which  shall  out- 
law the  minstrel  from  every  decent  hearth. 
Mr.  Walt.  Whitman  does  not  think  so.  He 
tears  the  veil  from  all  that  society  by  a  well- 
ordered  law  hhrouda  in  a  decent  mystery.  He 
is  proud  of  his  nakedness  of  speeeh ;  he  glories 
in  his  savage  scorn  of  decorum.  Like  the 
priests  of  Belus,  he  wreathes  around  his  brow 
the  emblems  of  the  Phallic  worship. 

With  all  this  muck  of  abomination  soiling 
the  pages,  there  is  a  wondrous,  an  accountable 
fascination  about  the  Ltax*  of  Grat$.  As  we 
read  it  again  and  again,  and  we  will  confess 
that  we  have  returned  to  it  often,  a  singular 
order  seems  to  arise  out  of  its  chaotic  verses. 
Ont  of  the  mire  and  the  slough  edged  thoughts 
and  keen  philosophy  start  suddenly,  as  the  men 
of  Cadmus  sprang  from  the  muddy  loam.  A 
lofty  purpose  still  dominate*'  the  uncleaansss 
and  the  ridiculous  self-conceit  in  which  the 
author,  led  astray  by  ignorance,  indulges.  He 
gives  token  everywhere  that  he  is  a  huge  un- 
cultivated thinker.  Ho  country  save  this  could 
have  given  birth  to  the  man.  His  mind  is  West- 
ern— brawny,  rangh,  and  original.  Wholly  un- 
cultivated, and  beyond  his  associates,  he  has 
begotten  within  him  the  egotism  of  intellectual 
solitude.  Had  he  mingled  with  scholars  and 
men  of  intellect,  those  effete  beings  whom  he 
so  despises,  he  would  have  learned  much 
that  would  have  been  beneficial.  When  we 
have  none  of  our  own  size  to  measure  ourselves 
with,  we  are  apt  to  fancy  ourselves  broader  and 
taller  and  stronger  than  we  are.  The  poet  of 
the  little  country  town,  who  has  reigned  for 
years  the  Virgil  or  Anacreon  of  fifty  square 
miles,  finds,  when  he  comes  into  the  great 
metropolis,  that  he  has  not  had  all  the  think- 
ing to  himself.  There  he  finds  hundreds  of 
men  who  have  thought  the  same  things  as  him- 
self, and  uttered  them  more  fully.  He  is  as- 
tonished to  discover  that  his  intellectual 
language  is  limited,  when  he  thought  that 
he  had  fathomed  expression.  He  finds  hi? 
verse  unpolished,  his  structure  defective,  his 
best  thoughts  said  before.  He  enters  into  the 
strife,  clashes  with  his  fellows,  measures 
swords  with  this  one,  gives  thrust  for  thrust 
with  the  other,  until  his  muscles  harden  and 
his  frame  swells.  He  looks  back  upon  his 
provincial  intellectual  existence  with  a  smile ; 
he  langhs  aa4as  country  arrogance  and  igno- 
rant faith  in  himself.  Now  we  gather  from 
Mr.  Whitman's  own  admissions — admissions 
that  assume  the  form  of  boasts — that  he  has 
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mingled  but  little  with  intellectual  men.  The 
love  of  the  physical — which  is  the  key-note  of 
his  entire  book — has  as.yet  altogether  satisfied 
him.  To  mix  with  large  -limbed,  clean-skinned 
men,  to  look  on  ruddy,  fair-proportioned  wo- 
men, is  his  highest  social  gratification.  This 
lore  of  the  beautiful  is  by  him  largely  and 
supcrMv  c*.prc«ed  in  many  places,  end  it  docs 
one  good  to  read  those  passages  pulsating  with 
the  pure  blood  of  animal  rife.  But  those  as- 
Nciates,  thaagh  maaly  and  handsome,  help 
bat  little  to  a  man's  inner  appreciation  of 
himstsY.  Perhaps  oar  author  among  hb  com- 
rades bad  no  equal  in  intellcctaal  fores.  He 
reigoid  triumphantly  in  an  unquestioning  cir- 
cle of  admirers.  How  essy,  then,  to  fancy 
one's  self  a  wonderful  being!  How  easy  to 
look  around  mid  say,  "There  are  none  like 
me  here.  I  am  the  coming  man !"  It  may 
be  said  that  hooks  w  ill  tench  such  a  man  the 
existence  of  other  powerful  minds,  but  this 
wil'  not  do.  Such  communion  is  abstract,  and 
lnis  but  little  force.  It  is  only  in  the  actual 
combat  of  mind  striving  with  mind  that 
a  man  comes  properly  to  estimate  him- 
self.     Mr.    Whitman    has   grown   up   in    an 

intellectual  isolation  which  has  fully  developed 
all  the  eccentricities  of  his  nature.  He  has  made 
some  foolish  theory  that  to  be  rough  is  to  be 
original.  Now,  external  softness  of  manner  is 
in  no  degree  incompatible  with  muscularity  of 
intellect;  and  one  thinks  no  mere  of  a  man's 
brains  for  his  treading  on  one's  toes  without  as 
apology,  or  his  swearing  in  the  presence  ef  wo- 
men. When  Mr.  Whitman  shall  have  learned 
fhat  a  proper  worship  of  the  individual  man 
need  not  be  expressed  so  as  to  seem  insolence, 
and  that  men  are  not  to  be  bullied  into  receiv- 
ing as  a  Messiah  every  man  who  sneers  at  them 
in  his  portrait,  and  disgusts  them  in  his  writ- 
ings, we  have  no  doubt  that  in  seme  chastened 
mood  of  mind  he  will  produce  moving  and 
pewerful  books.  We  select  some  passages  ex- 
hibiting the  different  phases  of  Mr.  Whitman's 
character.  We  do  so  more  readily  as,  from 
the  many  indecencies  contained  in  Leaem  of 
draft,  we  do  not  believe  it  will  find  its  way 
into  many  families. 

A   ItOPEIT   FaoFESBIOH  OF   rAlTU. 

"  Nothing,  not  God  U  greater  to  one  than  onc's-self  is, 
Aud    whoever  walks  a  furlong   without    sympathy, 

walks  to  his  own  funeral, 
Drtsfctd  in  his  shroud." 

a  ritcm  LAKi>w-Ar «. 
"  Th<-  till  hid  pool  that  lies  iu  the  Autumn  forest. 
The  inooii  that  descends  the  steeds  of  the  soughing 

twilight. 
Toss,    sparkles  of  day  nnd  duSk toae  on  thejblack 

sten  *  Hint  decay  in  the  muck ; 
Toss  to  the  moaning  gibberish  of  the  dry  limbs." 

A   TBBTH. 

"  I,  too,  am  not  a  bit  tamed. ...  I,  too,  am  untransla- 
table: 
I  sound  my  barbaric  yawp  over  the  roofs  of  the  world." 

A     nr.ATU-BXTI. 

"  When  the  dull  nights  are  over,   and  the  dull  days 

sIfo; 
When  tbe  soreness  of  1}  ing  so  much  in  bed  is  over. 
When  the  physician,  after  long  putting  off,  gives  the 

silent  and  terrible  look  for  an  answer ; 
When  tbe  children  come  hurried  and  weeping,  and  the 

brothers  and  sisters  have  been  sent  for  j 
When  medicines  stsnd  unused  oa  the  sht.hr,  and  the 

rnmpkoi  -smell  has  pervaded  the  rooms  ; 
Wheu  the  faithful  hand  of  tbe  living  does  not  desert 

the  hand  of  tbe  dying. 
When  the  twitching  lips  press  lightly  on  the  forehead 

of  the  dying ; 
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When  the  breath  ceases,  and  tbe  pulse  of  the  heart 

ceases  ; 
Then  the  corpse  limbs  stretch   on  the  b*d,Andthe 

living  look  upon  them. 
They  are  palpable  as  the  living  ore  palpable. 
The  living  look  upon  the  corpse  with  their  eye-sight. 
Cut  uithovt  (yr-sight  linger*  a  different  living  and  look* 

curiounlyon  tht  rjrptt." 

IMMOBTAMTT. 
"  If  maggots  and  rats  ended  us,  then  suspicion,  and 

treachery  and  death. 
Do  yon  suspect  death  ?    Lf  I   were  to  suspect  death  I 

should  die  uow. 
Do  you  think  I  could  walk  pleasantly  ard  well-suited 

towardi  annihilation?" 


Pol<  «n  ■>  j  ip  I  tab-  Tbe  Prog re*-  of  >I»nnon. 
Im» — A  New  .Movement. 
Tlie  following  is  publishi-d  in  sumo  of  the  Utah 
panel*  nnd  copied  by  the  Tribune,  as  tin  extract  from 
n  sermon  preached  l>v  llair.nAM  Vol  no.  Sept.  -1,  K*>  : 
*  *  "  *  It  Is  frequently  happening  that  wom-.n 
soy  thot  they  are  unhappy.  M.  u  will  s  ay,  ••  My  wife, 
though  u  most  excellei.t  woman,  h. is  not  seen  a  liappv 
day  since  I  took  my  second  wife."  •  No,  not  .»  happy 
dry  for  a  year,"  saj  s  one  ;  and  ano'.hor  has  not  av»n  it 
happy  day  for  flie  years.  It  lsss.il  that  women  are 
tied  down  nnd  abused;  that  tboy  ar.  misused  and 
have  not  th»  liberty  they  ought  to  nave  :  that  m.iny 
oftbem  ore  wading  through  a  perfect  flood  of  tear*. 
b*canst  of  the  conduct  of  some  men,  together  with 
th<lr  own  folly. 

I  wish  my  own  women  to  understand  that  what  I" 
nm  going  to  say  Is  for  them  i.s  wall  as  others,  nnd  I 
won'  those  who  are  here  to  tell  their  sisters,  yes.  .ill 
tbe  women  of  this  community,  and  tlieu  write  It  back 
to  the  States,  and  do  as  you  please  witii  it.  I  am  go- 
ing to  give  you  from  this'  time  to  the  6Hi  day  of  O  to- 
bcr  ntxt  for  reflection,  that  you  may  determine 
whether  you  wish  to  stay  with  your  husband  or  not, 
and  then  I  Mm  going  to  set  every  woman  at  libertv. 
and  say  to  them,  ••  Nov.-,  gn your  way  my  women  with 
thereat:"  go  yourwae.  And  my  wires  have  got  to 
do  one  of  two  things  :  either  roimd  lip  their  soouldsrj 
•o  endure  the  afflictions  of  this  world  mid  live  for 
heir  religion,  or  they  may  leave,  for  I  will  not  havo 
htm  about  me.  I  will  go  into  tlu.tveu  nlime,  rather 
than  have  scrntchiug  nuJ  fighting  around  me.  1  will 
set  all  at  lllorty.  "What,  first  wife,  too  t"  Yes,  1 
will  liberate  you  all. 

I  know  what  my  women  will  say  ;  ther  will  say  : 
"You  can  have  as  many  women  as  you  please,  liaio- 
iiam."  Hut  I  wont  to  go  somewhere  and  do  something 
to  get  rid  of  the  winners  :  I  do  not  want  them  to  re- 
ceive a  part  of  the  truth  and  spurn  the  rest  out  of 
doors. 

I  wish  my  women,  and  brother  Kimball's,  and 
brother  Obant's  to  leave,  and  every  woman  In  this 
Territory,  or  else  say  In  their  hearts  that  they  will 
embrace  the  Goapel— the  whole  of  It.  Tell  the  Geotll-s, 
thot  I  will  free  every  woman  in  tbis  Territory  at  our 
next  conference.  "  What,  tiie  first  wife,  too  r  "  Yes. 
there  shall  not  be  one  held  in  boudaf.-e  !  all  shall  Iki  set 
free.  Awl  then  let  the  father  be  the  head  of  tho  fam- 
ily, the  master  of  his  own  household;  and  let  linn 
treat  them  as  an  angel  would  traat  thorn  ;  and  let  tne 
wlveaund  children  sav  amen  to  whit  he  says,  and  tie 
subject  to  his  dictate's,  instead  of  their  dictating  tho 
man — instead  of  their  frying  to  govern  him. 

No  doubt  some  are  thinking,  '•  I  wish  brother  Baio- 
ham  would  say.  whut  would  become  of  the  children. " 
I  will  toil  you 'what  my  feellnga  aro  ;  I  will  let  my 
wives  take  the  children,  and  I  havo  property  en  mr'i 
to  support  thorn,  and  ran  edueato  them  and  then  give 
them  it  good  fortune,  and  1  can  tako  a  frvsili  start. 

I  do  not  desire  to  k*-»*p  a  particle:  of  my  property, 
except  enough  to  protect  me  from  a  st  ite«f  undue. 
And  I  would  any,  wives  you  are  welcome  to  my  cnll- 
drau.  only  do  not  teach  them  iniquity  ;  for  if  you  do 
I  Will  send  an  elder,  or  come  myself;  to  teach  to.ru 
the  gospel.  You  teach  Uiem  life  aud  d.Uvi'nui,  or  I 
will  send  alders  to  Instruct  thniu. 

Lat  every  niou  thus  treat  his  wives,  keeping  raiment 
enough  to  clothe  hts  issiy  ;  ami  lay  to  yn-ir  wives. 
"  take  all  that  I  have  and  lie  set  at  liberty  ;  but  If  you 
alay  with  me  you  shall  comply  with  the  law  of  God, 
and  that,  toe,  without  any  murmuring  and  whiidng. 
You  must  fulfill  the  law  of  God  In  every  respect,  and 
round  up  your  shoulders  to  walk  up  t"the  mark  with- 
out any  grunting." 

Now,  recollect,  that  two  weeks  from  to-morrow  I 
am  going  to  set  you  nt  liberty.  Hut  the  first  wife  will 
say,  "  It  Is  hard",  for  I  have  lived  ivitu  my  hnsbiud 
twenty  years,  or  thirty,  aud  h:ive  raiecd  a  family  of 
children  I  >r  him,  and  it  is  a  great  trial  to  me  for  liim 
to  have  more  women  ;"  then  I  say  It  is  time  that  you 
gave  blm  up  to  other  women  who  will  Iwiar  children. 
If  my  wife  had  borne  me  all  the  children  that  sheev<r 
would  bear,  the  celestial  law  would  teach  me  to  take 
young  women  that  would  have  children. 

Do  you  understand  this  1  I  have  told  you  many 
time*  th»t  there  are  multitudes  of  pure  and  holy 
spirits  waiting  to  take  tatsirnn.  les.  Now  what  is  on.' 
duty?  To  prepare  tabernacles  for  (hem  ;  to  take  a 
coufM  that  will  not  tend  to  drive  those  spirits  luto 
the  families  of  the  wieked,  where  they  will  be  tralued 
In  wickedness,  debauchery  and  every  species  of  crlmi. 
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It  aria*  duty  of  every  righteous  man  and  eve <y 
»«)U  to  prepare  tabernacles  for  nil  the  spirits  thsv 
MB.  Bom,  (fray  women  lsare.  I  will  go  and«»erih 
up  ethers  who  wtfl  abide  the  celestlsl  l»w.  nod  let  all 
I  Mvemwnete  they  V&ease,  though  1  will  send  the 
Oiiitl  to  them. 

Tola  is  the  reason  why  the  doctrine  of  plurality  of 
wives  was  revealed,  that  the  noble  spirit*  which  are 
waiting  for  tabernacles  might  be  brought  forth. 

If  the  men  of  the  world  were  right,  or  if  they  were 
anywhere  near  right,  there  might  not  be  the  necessity 
which  there  now  Is.  But  they  are  wholly  given  up  to 
Idolatry,  and  to  all  manner  of  wickedness. 

Do  I  think  that  my  children  will  be  damned  r  No,  I 
do  not,  for  I  am  going  to  fight  the  devil  until  I  s*v  ■ 
them  all :  I  have  got  my  sword  ready,  and  It  la  a  two- 
edged  one.  I  have  not  a  fear  about  that,  for  I  would 
almost  be  ashamed  of  my  body  If  I  would  beget  n  child 
that  would  not  abide  the  law  of  God,  though  I  may 
have  some  unruly  children. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  good  many  things,  and  to 
begin  with,  1  will  ask  what  is  your  prayer  r  Do  you 
not  ask  for  the  righteous  to  Increase,  while  the  un- 
righteous shall  decrease  and  dwindle  away  r  Yes, 
that  is  the  prayer  of  every  person  thot  prays  at  all. 
The  Methodists  prav  for  it,  the  Baptists  pray  for  it, 
and  the  Church  of  England  and  all  the  reformers,  the 
Shaking  Quakers  not  excepted.  And  if  the  women 
belonging  to  this  church  will  turu  Bhaking  Quakers, 
I  think  their  sorrows  will  soon  t>e  at  an  end. 

Bisters,  I  i\m  not  joking;  I  do  not  throw  out  my 
proposition  to  banter  your  feelings,  to  see  whether 
you  will  leave  your  husbands,  all  or  any  of  you.  But 
I  do  know  that  there  is  bo  ccssatlnu  to  the  everlasting 
winnings  of  many  of  the  women  In  this  Territory  :  I 
am  satikfled  that  this  is  the  case.  And  if  the  women 
will  turn  from  the  commandments  of  God  and  con- 
tinue to  despise  the  order  of  Heavon,  I  will  pray 
that  the  curse  of  the  Almighty  may  be  close  to  their 
heels,  and  that  it  may  be  following  them  all  the  d  iv 
long.  Aud  those  that  enter  Into  it  and  are  faithful.  I 
will  promise  them  that  they  shall  be  quosns  in 
Heaven  and  rulers  to  all  eternity. 

"  But,"  «ays  one,  "  I  want  to  have  my  paradise 
now."  And  says  another,  '•  I  did  think  I  should  be  in 
paradise  if  I  was  sealed  to  Brother  naioaaM,  and  I 
thought  I  should  be  happy  when  I  become  his  wife, 
or  Brother  Hfjier'h.  1  loved  you  so  much  t hit  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  have  a  hcaveu  right  off,  right 
here  on  the  spot." 

What  a  curious  doctrino  It  la,  that  we  are  preparing 
to  enjoy  I  The  only  heaven  for  you  is  that  which  you 
make  yourselves.  My  heaven  is  hero  [laying  his  band 
upon  his  heart.]  I  carry  It  with  me.  When  do  1  ex- 
pect it  In  its  perfection  r  When  I  come  up  lu  the  res- 
urrection ;  than  1  shall  have  it  and  not  till  then. 

But  the  women  come  and  say,  "  Really  Br.  John, 
and  Br.  William,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  mako 
a  heaven  for  me,"  and  they  get  into  trouble  l-eeuuse  a 
heaven  is  not  made  for  them  by  the  man,  even  though 
agency  Is  upon  women  as  well  as  upon  men.  Trie, 
there  Is  a  curse  upon  the  woman  that  is  not  upon  the 
man.  namely,  that  "her  whole  affections  shall  be  to- 
wards her  husband,"  and  what  is  the  next/  "lie 
shall  nils  over  you. " 

But  bow  Is  it  now  ?  Your  desire  is  to  your  hus- 
band, hut  you  strive  to  rule  over  him,  whereas  the 
man  should  rule  over  you, 

Some  may   ask  whether  that  la  the  caas  with  me  ; 

fo  to  my  house  and  live,  and  then  you   will  learn  that 
am  very  kind,  but  know  how  to  rule. 

If  I  had  only  wise  men  to  talk  to  there  would  ho  no 
necessity  for  my  saying  what  I  am  going  to  say.  Many 
and  many  an  elder  knows  no  better  than  to  go  home 
and  abuse  as  good  a  woman  as  dwells  upon  this  earth, 
because  ol  what  I  have  said  this  afternoon.  Are  you, 
who  act  In  that  way,  fit  to  havo  a  family  f  No,  you 
are  not,  and  ueverwlll  bo  until  you  get  good  common 
sense. 

■  Then  you  can  go  to  work  and  magnify  your  callings ; 
and  you* can  do  the  boat  you  know  how ;  and  on  that 
ground  I  will  promise  you  salvation,  but  upon  no 
other  principle. 

If  I  were  talking  to  a  people  that  understood  them- 
selves and  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  Qoepel.  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  saying  tide,  because  you 
would  understand.  But  many  have  been  (what  shall 
I  say  r  pardon  me,  brethren,)  hen-pecked  so  much 
'hat  they  do  not  know  the  place  of  either  man  or  wo- 
man :  they  abuse  and  rule  a  good  woman  with  an  iron 
hand.  With  them  it  is  as  Solomon  said :  "  Bray  a 
fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  paatle,  yet  will 
not  bis  foolishness  depart  from  him."  You  may  talk 
to  thorn  about  their  duties,  about  what  Is  required  of 
tbem,  and  still  they  are  fools,  and  will  continue  to  bo. 

Prepare  yourselves  for  two  weeks  from  to-morrow  : 
and  I  will  tell  you  uow  that  if  you  tarry  with  your 
husbands  after  1  have  set  you  free,  yuu  must  bow 
down  to  it  and  submit  yourselves  to  the  celestial  law. 
You  may  go  where  you  pleuaa  after  two  weeks  from 
to-morrow ;  but  remember  that  1  will  not  hear  any 
more  of  this  whining. 


The  ladies  of  the  Women's  Bights  Convention 

commenced  their  se.enth  annual  meotiug  at  the 
Tabernacle,  yesterday  morning.  The  advertisements, 
by  newspapers  and  otherwise,  informed  the  public 
that  Mrs.  Locei-tia  Mott,  Mr.  Wciheli  PniLLirs, 
Mrs.  Llizajietu  Jones,  Rev.  T.  W.  Hiouinson, 
Mrs.  Feamces  D.  Gage,  Rev.  Mc.  Wasson,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
H.  Nicdols  of  Vermont,  Mrs.  Ernestine  L.  Rose 
Rev.  Svmtjil  J.  May,    Miss  scsak  B.  Ahthowt,     Mrs. 
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Lvcy  Btoni  ,  ami  other  speakers,  would  address  the 
Convention  during  the  course  of  its  two  day  a'  session. 
The  body  of  the  building  was  well  tilled,  and  thero 
were  sever;.!  persons  in  the  galleiies  ;  but  we  noticed 
that  the  audience  was  composed  principally  of  ladles, 
^nly  one  Bloomer,  as  far  as  v»o  perceived,  was  pre- 
sent, aud  she  was  not  ou  the  platform. 

Mri.  Paei.ina  Weight  Davis,  President  of  the 
Central  Committee,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
nominated  1. 1.<  y  Stcin,- as  President  of  the  meeting, 
which  nomination  being  ratlflod  by  acclamation.  Lr.  v 
Stone  a^  cordiugly  took  the  Chair.  On  rising  to  mike 
a  few  "reliminary .  emarks,  she  said,  in  effect,  that  as 
ladies  were  not  accustomed  to  speak  much  in  public 
assemblies,  she  had  to  request  tl  o,-e  present,  wh  n 
called  upon  to  vote  on  this  or  that  question,  *ho 
adoption  of  resolutions,  Ac,  to  sp  ak  out,  so  that 
their  wial..s  might  be  known,  and  not  to  utter  their 
Ayes  and  Nays  in  so  subdued  a  tone  that  they  be- 
came inaudible  on  the  platform.  She  desired  that 
the  men  si  so — for  men  had  equal  rights  In  Women' .4 
Conventions— to  signify  their  prefere-ices  by  sayiug 
Ay  1  or  Nay  iu  the  usual  manner. 
I  iTlie  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  tUcii 
named  as  the  various  officers  of  the  meeting: 

1'EEeintNT— [Mrs.]  Lccy  Stone  [UlackwoU.] 
VlCE-VHESIDEHTg. 

Lucretta  Mott,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Elizabeth  Jones,  of  Ohio. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Higginaou,  of  Massachusetts. 

Cornelia  Moore,  of  New-Jerssy. 

A  ilronson  Aleott,  of  New-Hampshire. 

Sarah  H.  Hollock,  ol  New-York. 

C  J.  11.  Nichols,  of  Kansas. 

SECEETAEIES. 

Martha  C.  Wright,  of  Ne-v-V.w*. 

Oliver  .Johnson,  of  New-York. 

Henrietta  Johnson,  of  New-Jersey. 

UCS1NESS    t'OMVITTXE, 

Ernestine  L.  Rose,  Susan  II.  Anthony.  Wendell 
Phillips,  James  Mott,  M.  A.  Johnson,  T.  V..  Higgiu- 
son,  Wm.  fireene,  Jr. 

Tbiabursr—  Wendell  Phillips. 

1'i.nanci  — Si -an  R.  Anthony. 

The  list  of  office rs  having  been  approved  of  by  the 
vote  of  the  meeting,  Lucy  Stone  continued  her  re- 
marks. Sho  was  sure  that  all  present  would  join 
with  her  in  the  acknowledgment  that  this  day  was  a 
day  of  congratulation.  It  was  their  Seventh  Annual 
Convention,  and  how  much  had  been  done  iu  those 
past  seven  years.  Their  first  meeting  <vas  held  iu  1 
small  room  In  Boston,  where  a  handful  of  wonif  1 
were  gathered  together,  who  bad  lea  aed  Woman  • 
Rights  by  being  acquainted  with  Woman's  Wrongs, 
and  a  few  men,  who  were  superior  to  men's  preju- 
dices. Then  thero  bad  been  assocloio  societies  in 
Ohio,  and  central  New-York,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  cheer  the  workers  In  the  cause,  but  tholr  own  in- 
ward light  and  energy.  The  laws  were  against  thorn  ; 
custom  was  against  them  ;  prejudice,  of  course,  was 
against  them,  and  more  than  all,  the  women  were 
against  them. 

So  we  went  on,  (continued  the  speaker,)  strong  only 
in  our  truth,  every  year  increasing  In  numbers  and 
vitality.  And  this  year  we  come  to  the  Kmplre  City 
with  renewed  hop*.  Attending  a  political  meeting 
very  lat.ly — since  the  election — tho  friends  of  Fr>- 
hont  and  Dayton  caaie  there  without  a  wound  iu 
their  faith  or  a  wound  in  their  hope.  And  Lucy 
Stove  thought  that  the  Woman's  Rights'  Convention 
might  learn  a  lesson  from  their  fortitude.  They,  also, 
oame  together  without  a  wound  in  their  faith,  or  a 
wound  in  their  hope.  Looking  over  the  past  seven 
years.  It  seemed  almost  a  miracle  that  so  much  had 
been  wrought.  There  were  enactments  In  their  way, 
that  an  eminent  jurist  had  said,  would  disgrace  the 
statute  book  of  any  heathen  country.  When  they 
eommonced  their  organisation,  there  was  not 
a  wife  In  the  country  who  could  own  what 
she  earned.  Just  as  It  'la  In  New-York  State  to- 
day. In  Massachusetts  an*  could  not  make  a  will, 
unless  her  husband  Indorsed  the  will  with  a  written 
acknowledgment  that  he  permitted  her  to  make  It, 

;  time  Massachusetts  had  adapted  a  J 
f(  and  when  it  was  about  bs\>ng  fa 

1  the  Legislature  on  the  subject,  alfiJ  it  was 
1  to  them  that  only  2,000  women  wanted  the 
change,  and  any  alteration  was  denied.  The  friends 
of  Woman's  Rights  were  indeed  sorry  for  that ;  but 
two  years  ago  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  said, 
with  respect  to  woman's  right  to  own  what  she  earned, 
that  what  was  right  for  men  was  also  right  for  wo- 
men.    And  thus,  so  far,  the  good  work,  in  that  re- 
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gard,  was  done.  Maine  had  also  shared  in  the  good 
work.  New-Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  had  also 
modifud  their  statutes  very  considerably  on  stlssXi 
points,  and  woman's  p^ht  to  hold  property  v4s* 
made  much  more  equal  than  at  any  previous  perie  d. 

In  the  great  State  of  New-York,  the  Empire  State, 
as  it  was  proudly  termed,  property  rights  had  been 
secured  to  women,  except  in  relation  to  their  right  to 
own  their  individual  earnings.  For  the  last  two  years 
thcie  had  been  a  bill  liclore  the  New- York  Legislature, 
asking  that  a  wife  might  l«  permitted  to  have  control 
of  her  own  property,  whether  it  was  hers  before  mar- 
riage, or  whether  she  had  earned  it  by  ber  own  indus- 
try elterwards,  but  this  was  denied  her,  except  in  case 
eohere  her  husband  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  had 
abandoned  her.  Then  it  wn=  (ranted  her  that  she 
might  exercise  that  right.  It  almost  made  a  woman 
wish  her  husband  to  be  a  rascal,  that  sb?  might  get 
urder  her  own  control  that  which  was  justly  du.  to 
her 

besides  the  States  named,  Ohio  had  also  v^ry- 
matoria'ly  modified  her  laws  11  the  subject  of  wo- 
r  an's  relation  to  the  other  sex, — and  Wisconsin- 
God  bless  these  young  States. — bad  granted  almost  al 
they  asked,  except  the  right  of  suffrage.  Aud 
1  3t  year  thete  were  three  noblj  men  in  her 
Legislature,-  (iod  bless  them,— who  argued  that 
tho  claim  that  women  were  making  for  the 
right  of  suffrage,  w  as  founded  on  simple  and  oter- 
nM  justice,  and  a  motion  was  made  by  oue  of  them, 
that  after  two  years  women  iu  the  State  of  Wincon- 
siu  should  be  voters  equally  with  men. 

In  Miehiga-,  too,  it  had  boeu  moved  that  women 
should  have  a  ri/jhl  t,>  their  uu>n  babies — which  none  of 
you,  la  lies,  hav  ■  here  iu  New- York.  The  motion 
cuused  much  discussion  In  tho  Legislature,  but  It 
Wjifjd  nrohabjy  have  Decucvrrled  had  not  a  ^isciple 

«i  JJBifiHAM  Yot  si.'s,  a  -Mormon  member,  defeated 
tWTblB.  Tu  Nebraska  everything  was  bright  for  their 
cAa*.  Mrs.  Bloom-  e  was  there,  and  she  had  sent  pe- 
t-njons  round,  claiming  for  women  the  right  U>  vote. 
A  Lib  to  that  clue  1  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  was  lost  in  the  donate,  only  because  of  the 
too  early  closing  of  1  he  session.  That  act  of  justice 
to  w  w*i»n  would  be  girtuM  in  N«l>raska  first,  and 
scores  of  women  would  go  there  that  they  might  be 
made  citizens,  and  be  no  loafrcr  subjects. 

Woman  suffered  othcrindignltles  and  depredations. 
If  they  claimed  the  advantages  of  a  higher  culture— 
If  they  asked  that  the  gates  of  Harvard  and  Yale 
should  be  opened  L.  i.h<-m,  as  they  were  opened  to 
their  brother- — they  wcro  shut  In  their  faces.  But  if 
women  were  not  to  be  instructed  equally  with  lueu, 
why  did  God  gi-t  them  an  equal  thirst  for  knowledge; 
why  did  h->  implant  longings  iu  their  1  reosts,  striv- 
ings aftei  tho  LcantlfiU.  the  mysterious,  the  unex- 
plored, if  such  dt  sires,  such  long. ngs,  snen  strivings, 
were  to  recoil  unsatisfied  upon  their  subjects,  who 
were  to  be  doomeu  to  Mtter  disappointment  t  It 
was  tiue,  that  little  female  college-  w-re  sprtni-iug 
up.  She  (the  speaker)  cursed  them  for  thei.  results, 
whiloslK:  blessed  them  for  their  nntlvcs.  They  were 
nil  superficial  and  second  rate.  Their  Professors  were 
sccoiid  rate,  and  so  was  their  course  of  study.  Yet 
'iuy  were  indi  dive  that  tho  claims  of  women 
i,r  tie  full  cultivation  of  their  mind,  accord- 
ing te  their  individual  capacity,  should  Ikj 
granted  them,  it  was  ackuowledi'ud  by  tho 
pr.  ,  .ami  by  teachers  geuondly  ;  t'mt  when  w  vnen 
Ua-  -required  education,  they  have  a  right  to  usi  it. 
Jn  t«<  *a<  k  Mawn's  college  at  Antioch,  whore  woracu 
were  alK-weu  to  study,  and  to  share  In  'he  examina- 
tions as  to  proficiency  equally  with  the  male  students, 
they  wero  not  backward  iu  asserting  and  proving 
th^ir  power  to  acquire  knowledge,  llor.Aor.  Manm 
bill  told  her,  (l.rcv  Stonk,)  hat  his  best  pupil  was  a 
wfman.  And  there  was  an  instance  there,  of  a  young 
man,  the  best  male  mathematical  scholar  there,  who 
was  beaten  iu  mathematics  by  a  female  scholar,  IU)  1 
who  remarked  thflt  tbore  was  nothing  left  for  hi-u 
I .ut  to  take  up  his  carpet  bag  and  go,  as  he  did  u  it 
like  to  bo  beaten  by  a  woman. 

In  >  1. gland,  (ho  cl;  ais  of  women  were  making  con- 
siderable pro;  ress.  It  h.vl  l«en  urged  lu  the  papers 
that  there  should  bo  female  physicians,  and  a  rietitlou 
to  Parliament  was  signod  by  the  IIowitts,  Harriet 
Maetinkau,  aud  Mrs.  JamiesO's,  askiug  lor  just  such 
rights  as  women  wsro  asking  fir  here.  That  petition 
was  presented  by  l^ird  Unocal! IV,  in  tho  House  •" 
Lords,  without  a  sneer,  and  was  respectfully  receive  1 
by  Parliament. 

The  speaker  r.Uoded  to  the  fact  that  In  tho  lute 
Pajjaideutial  caab  st  a  woman's  name  had  Ik  eu  utile 
wef  of  the  rallying  cries  or  the  Uopublioan  Party,  and 
tott  tho  enthusiasm  which  everywhere  greeted  the 
MajStfnn  of  "  Jessie,"  reouguixed  the  right  of  weman 
JdJittticlnata  In  nolltles. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  offered  to  the 
meeting  by  the  President  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

1.  Hetolved,  That  the  close  of  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion affords  a  peculiarly  appropriate  occasion  to  re- 
new the  demands  ol  woman  for  a  consistent  appuca. 
tiou  of  Democratic  principles. 

2.  Refined,  That  the  HcpnUican  Party,  appealing 
constantly  through  its  orato-',  to  female  sympathies, 
and  using  for  its  most  popular  rallving  cries  a  female 
name,  is  peculiarly  pledged  by  cox.si»tency  to  do  jus- 
tice hereafter  in  those  States  where  it  holds  control. 

8.  lletnlved.  That   the   Democratic   Partv  must  he 
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utterly  false  to  it*  name  aad  its  proflered  principles, 
or  clae  must  extend  their  application  to  both  halves 
of  the  human  race. 

4.  Rfoolvtd,  That  the  present  uncertain  and  incon- 
sistent position  of  Woman  In  our  community,  not 
fully  recognized  elt  1  er  as  a  ilnve  or  as  an  equal,  taxed 
but  not  represented,  authorized  to  earn  pro|ierty  but 
not  free  to  c  ntrol  it,  permitted  to  prepare  papers  f  r 
scientific  bodies  but  not  to  road  then.,  urp/ed  to  form 
political  opinions  but  not  allowed  to  vote  upon  them, 
all  marks  a  transient  period  m  Imniaa  history  which 
cannot  long  endure. 

b.  He*olveil,  That  the  l  >ida  power  of  the  Woman's 
Rig  ,ts'  movement  lies  in  this:  that  wliilu  always 
demanding  for  Woman  better  education,  hettcr  em- 
ployment, and  l>etter  Ian  s.  it  lias  always  kopt  steadily 
In  view  the  one  cardinal  demand  fur  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, asking  in  a  democracy  the  symbol  and  tho 
guarantee  oi  nil  other  righto. 

4.  JUtolved,  That  the  monopoly  of  the  elective  fran- 
chlse,  and  tliereby  all  the  powers  of  legislative  gov- 
ernment by  man,  solely  on  the  ground  of  sox,  is  a 
usurpation,  condemned  alike  by  reason  and  common 
sense,  subversive  of  all  tho  principles  of  justice;  op- 
pressive and  demoralising  In  its  operation,  and  In- 
sulting to  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

T.  ifesoteed.  That  wMlo  the  constant  progress  of 
law,  education  and  Industry,  prove  that  our  efforts 
for  women  in  these  respects  are  not  wasted,  we  yet 
proclaim  ourselves  unsatisfied,  and  aro  only  en- 
couraged to  renewed  efforts,  uutil  the  whole  be 
gained. 

speech  or  wkmdell  pbillii-s. 
H>.  Phillips  waa  introduced  by  the  President,  antf 
said  :  I  am  told  that  the  Times  of  to-day  warns  this 
women  of  this  Convention  that,  if  they  proceed  ro 
their  crusade,  they  will  forfeit  the  protection  of  tin 
men.  Perhaps,  before  it  is  offered,  the  question  had 
better  be  asked  whether  rt  is  needed.  I  don't  think 
that  I  should  run  the  risk  of  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion, if  I  claim  that  nine  ussn  out  of  ten  would  not  be 
able  to  defend  their  rigtpeo  vote  as  logically  as  the 
lady  who  bus  just  addressed  us  has  defended  her 
right  to  vote.  [Applause.]  I  questlou  whether  onc.- 
fourth  of  what  we  rail  the  tnea,  educated  both  in  col- 
leges and  in  active  life — the  better  education  of  the 
two— would  be  able,  arrogating  to  themselves,  as  they 
do,  a  far  greater  political  and  civil  capacity,  to  state) 
the  grounds  ot  civil  rigL.t,  of  civil  responsibility — to 
mark  out  the  limits,  to  indicate  the  advantages,  to 
analyse  the  bases  on  which  they  rest,  as  we  have  just 
had  it  done.  If  voting,  if  particifAtion  In  civil  rights, 
is  baaed  on  mind — ua  in  this  country  we  claim  it  to 
be — then  certainly  to-night  we  have  no  right  tp  deny 
that  the  cause  is  gained,  for  the  friend  who 
has  preceded  me  has  left  very  little  for  any 
ono  to  say ;  she  has  covered  the  wh  _>!•• 
ground.  In  fact,  this  questiou  is  the  question  of 
civilisation — nothing  else.  The  position  of  woman 
anywhere  is  the  test  of  civilization.  I  challenge  any 
doubt  aa  to  that  statement.  We  all  know  that  where  - 
ever  we  go  in  history  or  in  the  present,  the  position  of 
woman  is  civilization.  Y - >u  need  not  ask  for  the  sta- 
tistics of  education — you  need  not  ask  for  the  statistics 
of  material  wealth  or  crime — tell  me  the  position  of 
woman,  and  you  answer  the  queatlea  of  the  nation's 
progress,  liah  is  barbarism  ;  we  need  no  evidence  ; 
we  read  it  in  the  simple  custom  that  lowers  femulo 
society.  Now,  wherever  you  go  in  history,  this  is 
true ;  and  step  by  step  as  woman  tises,  civilization 
ripens.  I  warn  the  anxious  and  the  terrified  that 
their  first  efforts  should  be  to  conquor  their  fears,  for 
the  triumph  of  this  crusade  Is  written  a*  certainly  in 
the  next  leaf  that  turns  in  the  great  history  of  the  race 
hi  that  the  twentieth  century  will  open.  [Applause.] 
Y  nu  know  the  time  was  when  the  Greek  J  uod  not 
let  his  w  ife  go  out  of  doors  ;  nud  in  the  old  oonilc 
play  of  Athens  one  of  the  characters  says,  ■  •  where  is 
your  wife?"  '•  Death  and  fury,"  is  the  an  iw  ■  r,  "  what 
docs  she  out?"  Doultless  if  uny  "iusioic  fanatic  '* 
had  claimed  the  right  of  women  to  walkout  of  doors  he 
would  have  been  deemed  crazy  in  Athens;  if  he  claimed 
the  right  of  a  modest  married  woman  to  be  seen 
out  of  doors  it  was  fanaticism.  I  don't  know  but 
what  the  Herald  [Tihks?]  of  that  day  would  have 
branded  him  as  an  infidel ,  but  in  spite  of  the  coward 
conservatism  of  Athens,  the  country  grow,  the) 
world  turned  round,  and  so  modern  Europe  has  pro- 
gressed. Now  the  pendulum  swung  one  way  and  now 
another,  but  woman  has  gulned  right  after  right,  tail 
with  us,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Oreok,  could  he 
see  it— of  the  Turk,  could  he  se*>  It — she  almost  stands 
side  by  side  with  mun  In  his  civil  rlghte,  Tho  Saxon 
race  has  led  the  van.  I  trample  under  foot  contempt- 
uously the  Jewish— yes,  the  Jewish— ridlci.i  ■  which 
laughs  at  such  a  Convention  as  this,  for  we  are  the 
Saxon  blood,  and  the  first  line  of  record  that  is  left 
of  the  Baxon  race  is  that  line  of  Taoitub,  <*  an  all 
grave  questions  they  consult  their  women."  [Ap- 
plause. [  When  the  scale  of  8axandom  la  complete — 
when  the  Baxon  element  culminates  In  modem 
civilization,  another  Tacitcs  will  record  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  aa  he  did  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine— "in  all  grave  questions  they  obnsult  their  wo- 
men." The  fact  is,  there  is  no  use  blinking  the  Issue. 
It  is  Paul  against  Saxonism  to-etey.  It  is  religious 
prejudices  against  the  blood  of  tie  race.  The  blood 
of  the  race  accords  to  women  equality.  It  is  religious 
superstition  that  stands  in  the  way  and  balks  the 
effort.  Europe  has  known  three  phases :  the  first 
was   the     dominion     of,  bullies—  tho    dominion    of 
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forco  I  mean:  the  second  has  been  the  do- 
minion of  money  ;  the  third  Is  coining — the  domin- 
ion of  brains.  When  It  cones,  woman  will  step 
on  the  platform  side  by  sido  with  her  brother. 
The  old  Hindoo  dreamed,  you  know,  that  he 
saw  the  (human  race  led  out  to  Its  varied  fortune  ; 
and  the  dream  says  that  first  he  saw  nmn  baited  unci 
curbed,  and  the  reins  went  onrir.  to  an  iron  hana ; 
then  he  saw  a  man  led  on  ami  on  under  various 
change*  till  the  last  phase  was  this  :  he  saw  the  race 
led. by  threads  that' came  from  tho  brain  and  went 
back  to  an  invisible  hand.  Tho  first  was  the  type  of 
despotism — the  reign  of  force— tho  upper  doss  koep- 

|BBrnwern~the  under.    The  last  is  ours — the  domiaWn 
rtOjrslns.     We  Kve  In  a  Government  where  the  New- 
York  Herald  and  the  New-Y  >rk  Tribune    are   more 
really  the  Government   than   Feanklim    Piexce  and 
Caleb  Crsnmo.     [Loud  applause.]    Ideas  reign.     I 
know  some  men  don't  appreciate  this  fact.     They  aro 
t  verawed  by  the  in  u  arm,  by  the  marble  eapitol,  by 
the    wharves    of      granite,— palpable    power,      felt, 
Fee).       Oh.   no,  that    is    dead    lumber.     Ideas  are 
tho  Living   growth.     They    push    this   lumber    asld  ' 
as  they    increase.    I    have  seen  tl  >  palaces  of  the 
<:  ♦  KABs  built  of  masses  that  seemed  as  if  giauts  alone 
low.  wielded  them  and  laid  them  together  to  last   for 
eternity — as  if  nothing  that  did  not  part  the  solid 
globe  could  move  them.     But  the  fine   roots  of  the) 
weeds  of  Italian  Summed  had   inserted   themselves 
letween  them,  and  the  palaces  of  the   'Jjibabs  lie  <*> 
shopeless  ruin.     Bo  it  is  with  vour  Government.     It 
may  be  iron  ;  it  may  be   marble  ;  but  the  pulses     f 
right  and  wrong  p'.isn  it  aside.     Only  give  them  time, 
f  Applause.]    I  nail  the  governme.i     of  ideas.     Thero 
is  another  thing  I  claim.     You  laugh   at  Woman's) 
Right"  Conventions  :  you  ridicle    socialism — I  don'o 
accept    that  :  you  dislike  Anti-Sluvery    nioveme 
ThisLsJnej  tlio  qujj  discussion  of  the  gri 
tuWt'topJ  'oTOto  a'ge— 'T&  q<T«siIoas/'a*fiie  ] 
Wrong'that  fie  a*  tlis  l*akio{*(Mety^he -cmlj 
that  have  ever  stirred  tagMJ  AtkxejBrtrjoiio  questlou 
alive,  have  heen  those  ofliasjJprH  rv forms.   Smotli- 
ered  with  gold— amo t  neredtg)*^1n&terial  pros|>eri'y — 
the  vast  musses  of  our  c  nintrvuien    were   leadm/  t  bo 
liv.  ■  of  mere  getters  of  money ;  but  the  Ideas  of  this 
half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  have  txen  bruited  by 
despised  reforaas — kept  alive  by  tlkaerldlciile.i  move- 
ments.    And   whoever  In   tho  next  ^feneration  shall 
seek  for  the  sources  of  mental  n«d  Intellectual  chanre 
will  find  them  here  ;  and  in  a  Tim.riesnlTr  people  lite 
ours  that  claim  is  a  most  vital  and  significant  ooc. 
Now  my  claim  of  woman's  right  to  vote— and    I  claim 
that,    as  the  very  ceartre  and    nucleus  of  the  wholo 
case — her  right  to  political  recognition  is  simply    o  > 
the  principle  of  our  Institutions,  that  the  ballot  ami 
the  tax-bill  go  side  by  side.    If  woman  is  not  capable 
of  the  ballot,  she  is  not  capable  of  committing  crime. 
If  she  is  not  amenable  to  the  ballot  she   is  not  capa- 
ble of  being  taxed.     Now,   on   American    principles 
there  is  no  answer  to  that — none  whatever.     We  don't 
base   our  ballot  on  sex.     We  don't  bise  it  on  race. 
We  don't  base  it   on    physical   strength.     We  don't 
base  it  on  Intellectual  capacity.     WuHSTm  ha*  one 
ballot,    and    tho    man    of     21    who    can    count  teu 
has    one    ballot.    But  as    for    intellectual    capacity, 
why,  CuituiTTF,  Bbonte  and    IIarbiet  Ma.ii ink.au 
ana  Rachel   and  Mcs.  Binnoxs    :m  I  Mrs.  8.i\h:hvh.i.e 
—you  can  cut  brain*  enough  out  of  the  brains  ol  those 
women  to  set  up  all  the  editors  that  ever  laughed  at 
us;   and   these  ladies  would  not  miss  It.     [Loud   ap- 

flauae  end  laughter. ]  There  are  more  brains  among 
he  signers  to  that  petitiou  to  Parliament  for  a  recog- 
nition of  tho  civil  rights  of  women,  headed  by  Eliza- 
beth Babbett  Bbowhino,  and  signed  by  a  dozen  of 
the  literary  eminences  of  Great  Britain, — I  raeau  of 
the  wtMBou,— there  are  more  brains  represented  in 
that  paper  than  in  all  tpo  presses  that  have  ever  ridi- 
culed the  Woman's  Rights  movement.  And  the  source 
of  that  very  petition  is  tho  utmost  burlesque  on  ttlis 

Breu-nsioii  to  brains.  Mrs.  Xobton  originated  it; 
le  daughter  of  Sheridan,  tho  wife  of  Mr.  Nobtos, 
who,  you  know,  attempted  to  get  her  divorced 
on  alleged  crimes,  in  wldcli  he  tailed,  ami 
who  now  lives  on  the  yearly  produce  of  the  brains  of 
bis  wife — the  mean  and  degraded  bruto,  who  feigned 
an  accusation  of  his  wife  which  to  his  own  lawyer  he 
confessed  he  did  not  believe — feigned  au  accusation 
and  sent  It  out  to  the  world,  to  plant  her  pathway 
with  thorns,  and  then  lives  on  the  stolen  products  ol 
her  books,  which  he  receives  every  six  mouths  from 
her  publishers.  While  one  such  man  walks  (Sod's 
earth,  the  other  nine  hundred  millions  ought  to  be 
dumb  on  the  subject  of  brains,  [Laughter  nod  up> 
plause. )  •* 

Mr.  l'liti.t.irs  proceeded  at  considerable  length  to 
advocate  the  claims  of  the  fair  sex  to  tho  right  of 
suffrage.  Ho  contended  that  tho  women  of  Auiorica 
were,  at  least,  as  well  fitted  to  cast  a  vote  as  tho  Irish- 
man or  German  just  lauded  on  our  shores,  who  could 
not  read  our  liuiguage,  did  uot  kaocv  a  Hue  of  too 
Constitution,  and  could  give  no  re^aou  for  the 
faith  that  was  In  hiui.  IIo  claimed  for^rnuicn'tne 
production  of  half  the  material  wealth  of  the  reuntry, 
and  assarted  that  they  did  as  much  to  form  puMic 
opinioaas  men.  lleneo  he  contended  for  their  rl.irht 
to  take  tho  public  position  to  which  their  lllllil  i.v 
entitled  them.  All  that  women  asked  of  us  waa  to  let 
her  try  t  Lc  experiment. 
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[From  an  Occasional  Correspondent.] 
Letter       from       New      York. 

NEW  YORK,    Oct.    19,    1856. 

This  has  been  an  exciting  week.   The 
politician's  life,  since  Pennsylvania  voted, 
is  well  sketched  in  the  homely  old  distich 
of  my  favorite  poet: 

Now  we  go,  up,  up; 

And  now  we  go,  down,  down. 

But  as  the  Republican  end  of  the  plank 
is  pretty  well  depressed  at  this  present 
writing,  it  would  perhaps  be  an  unprofitable 
weariness  of  the  flesh  to  note  down  the  re- 
vulsions of  feeling  which  have  taken  place 
since  Capt,  Rynders'  first  gun  was  fired. 

Whether  the  Republican  party  conquer  in 
November  or  not,  it  will  have  done  a  good 
thing  in  awakening  an  interest  in  politics 
in  many  minds,  whose  patriotism  has  hither- 
to been  of  a  somewhat  impractical  nature. 
Mr.  Bronson  Alcott,  whose  conversasiones  in 
Boston  are  famous,  and  who  is  now  hard  upon 
seventy,  will  cast  his  first  vote  this  fall. 
He  talks  about  Fremont  in  quite  a  human  way. 

He  is  holding  a  series  of  conversations 
here  with  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  people 
at  a  time,  on  such  subjects  as  home,  health, 
descent,  and  the  like.   It  is  really  re- 
freshing to  go  in  his  company  into  the  re- 
gions of  ideas  where  he  resides.   Such  pure 
views  of  life!   Such  hearty,  hopeful 
thoughts  upon  human  nature,1   Such  enthusi- 
asm in  depicting  the  relations  of  private 
life  in  their  ideal  perfection.   One  does 
not  go  with  him,  to  be  sure,  in  many  of  his 
notions,  but  what  of  that?   The  spirit  of 
the  thing  is  the  great  matter.   His  point  of 
view  is  the  highest;  the  atmosphere  which  he 
breathes  the  purest.   Transcendental  he  and 
such  as  he  are  sneeringly  termed,  but  if  to 
idealize  life  is  to  be  transcendental,  let 
us  all  be  so,  and  deal  more  than  we  do  with 
what  transcends  our  common  experience. 

Mr.  Alcott,s  notion  of  what  conversation 
should  be  is  more  correct  than  his  practice. 
He  courts  interruption,  but  treats  it  as  a 
stream  treats  the  stones  and  logs  which 
chance  to  fall  into  its  channel.   We  were 
not  sorry  that  he  did  so  the  other  night, 
however;  for  there  were  ministers  present 
who  feared  some  of  his  sentiments  might  not 
be  orthodox,  and  were  bent  on  an  argument, 
and  other  people  who  persisted  in  translat- 
ing his  finest  sentences  into  the  language 
of  the  world.   Really  not  a  choice  soul,  if 
any  were  present,  opened  his  or  her  lips* 


I  am  told  that  this  man  was  saying  these  same 
things  fourteen  years  ago.   If  so,  they  keep 
well,  for  they  are  as  young  and  fresh  as  if 
newly  born,  and  his  face  often  lights  up  as 
with  a  revelation.   It  is  not  an  old  story 
to  him,  and  hence  is  new  to  those  who  hang 
on  his  lips.   But  you  Bostonians  know  more 
about  Mr.  Alcott  than  I  can  tell  you. 

Have  you  seen  the  new  edition  of  Walt* 
Whitman's  Leaves  of  Grass?   I  have  not,  but 
am  strangely  drawn  towards  it,  from  what  I 
hear.   Though  containing  expressions  which 
render  the  buyer  or  borrower  careful  to  stow 
it  in  the  darkest  corner  of  his  library, 
whence  it  may  by  no  chance  stray  into  the  par- 
lor, it  is  said  to  be  genuine  and  true  as  old 
Mother  Earth  herself.   It  is  the  record  of  a 
whim,  if  you  please;  but  a  verbatim  record  and 
a  valuable  biography  of  a  queer  phase  in  human 
nature. 

I  heard  some  particulars  about  the  author 
the  other  day.   Walter  Whitman—for  that  is 
his  real  name—lives  in  the  middle  house  of 
a  three-house  block  on  the  outskirts  of 
Brooklyn.   He  is  over  forty  years  of  age,  but 
unmarried  and  living  with  his  mother.   His 
trade  is  house  building;  but  his  life,  he 
said,  was  in  his  poems.   A  broad-shouldered, 
brown-faced,  brawyn-necked  man,  collarless, 
his  hair  uncombed,  he  appears  indeed  "one  of 
the  roughs,"  but  on  closer  inspection  his 
hands  turn  out  to  be  white  and  delicate  as  a 
lady's;  so  is  his  skin  wherever  unexposed  to  the 
air.   He  spends  days  in  riding  up  and  down 
Broadway  on  an  omnibus  box,  and  is  hail  fellow 
well  met  with  all  the  "roughs"  that  he  knows* 
My  informant  was  struck  with  the  breadth  and 
brawn  of  his  talk,  and  predicts  for  him  a  fu- 
ture.  He  proposes  to  visit  Mr.  Emerson — who, 
you  know,  early  saw  the  diamond  that  was  in 
him— at  Concord,  I  understand--when  he  will 
very  likely  brush  up  his  person  and  manners  a 
little.   It  were  not  surprising  if  intercourse 
with  the  first  gentleman  and  thinker  in  Ameri- 
ca should  work  a  change  in  Walt,  and  knead  up 
the  elements  of  his  nature  a  little  more  kind- 

iy. 


Mr.  Emerson  ia  said,  by  the  Boston  corrcsT<ondent 
of  The  Providence  P*rs«,  to  have  ^ot  exactly  ap- 
proved Walt  Whitman's  action  in  resting  in  a  sec- 
ond work  the  Concord  snsre's  praL**-  of  "  L'-aves  of 
Grass."  The  correspondent  add*:  "'When  Whitman 
was  told  of  this  disrelish  he  made  this  noble  re- 
mark :  '  I  used  it  because  I  thought  it  was  tho  chart 
of  an  Emperor.' " 
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THE  LECTURE  SEASOH. 


According  to  promise,  we  present  a  fuller  list  of 
popu'ar  L» rturers  tbtn  tbat  (firea  in  oar  Issue  of 
the  10th  inst.  Long  at  it  is,  it  mu»t  bo  uaderatood 
that  it  diet  not  contain  tbe  name*  of  one  fourth  of 
the  a;tual  Ltctiirera,  being  mainly  confiued  to 
I  bote  retiding  in  thia  and  the  New-England  States. 
There  are  of  course  many  more  in  Pennijlrania, 
in  Ohio,  and  farther  We»t.  but  their  names  bare  not 
been  aert  ua.  Having  mialail  a  list  nearly  pre- 
pared, we  bare  probably  loat  aome  name*  ti&t 
ought  to  appear;  and,  an  tbe  other  hand,  there  are 
probab'y  gome  nauca  below  of  persona  who  would 
wish  to  be  engaged  as  Lecturers,  but  have  not  yet 
been  to  any  conaideiable  extent.  It  i«,  of  conrae, 
understood  that  we  o&'y  give  the  names  at  they 
teach  us.  and  do  not  assume  to  vouch  for  the  merits 
of  in> .  We  have  had  tome  difftoulry  in  deciding  not 
to  include  Lecturers  to  a  definite  eud,  like  (he 
MeiRrs.  Fowlert  on  Phrenology,  4c  or  like  Dr. 
Boynti  n  on  tbe  Laws  of  Health,  while  we  have 
given  the  names  of  Mr.  Yonmans,  who  lectures 
ansJuly  fn  Chemistry  and  the  related  sciences,  and 
Mr.  VaU,  who  devotee  himself  to  Agriculture.  We 
trust  lecturers  of  the  practical,  scientific  east, 
are  destined  to  ioereaae  and  multiply.  Here  it  our 
extended  list: 

Abbott,  Rev.  John  S.  0  ,  Brernwl.  k,  Me. 

Alcott,  A.  Brobsok,  Walpolc,  K  H. 

Algeh,  Bev  Wm.  R  ,  Boiton,  Hui. 

Asdirion,  M.  B.,  LL.  D  .  Boi-heater,  N.  V. 

Akdbbson,  8.  B  ,  Boxbury,  Msas. 

Badges,  William  W., Nsw-Yurk City, 

Balch,  BtT.  Wm.  8  ,  Now- York  Cltj. 

BaiiToa,  Col.  Thomas  H.,  Wnhlu«u>n,  O.  C. 

BescHEa,  Bev.  Hut*  Wabd,  Brooklyn,  N.  I*. 

BricliER,  Bcr.  (kiuli  »,  Andove.-  Mass. 

Bbbchir,  Bev.  Thomas]K..  Elmlrs,  N  T. 

Benjamin,  Pabk,  New  Vurk  City. 

B  si  on  am,  Bev.  C.  H  .  Tsnatoa,  BUM. 

Bvciiaaan,  Dr.  J.  B  ,  CincinasU.  Ohio. 

Chahn,  Bo».  E.  B  ,  NmrYork  Cl'y 

Clash.  Bev.  Thomas  M  ,  Provids»ee,  R.  I. 

Clash,  Bev  Jambs  r iiimu,  Bostm,  Msaa. 

Cm  is,  Oborcb  W.,  N-wVotk  Cl'y. 

Coos    Clabenl  s,  Newburih,  M  T. 

Clatp  Be'nbt,  jr..  New  York  City. 

Cogcrshall,  Wm.  T  ,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dtwev,  Rer  Obtillb,  d.  d  ,  Sheffield,  Mam. 

Dim.  Ptof.  Amos,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Kmbbhos,  Ralph  Waldo,  Concord,  Hah. 

FabsHAM,  Mrs   Eliza  W.,  Now  Turk  City. 

rtLTJM,  C.  C,  ll.o,  CsmbiiAae.MsM.  __ 

Ki  ithisoham,  Bot.  O.  B.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

kLBTcMBS,  Bev.  J.  C  ,  PhllsAeJpbis,  Pa. 

Oii.rt,  Rev.  Hbnbt,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oodv.  in,  Parke,  New  York  City. 

(lAKK.'TT,  Rp.t   NaVRV  8  ,  BoAton,  Ma*<. 

DoDuabd,  William,  Cinehuatl,  Ohio 

Bssnbb,  W.  B.  C  ,  A  tod,  N  Y. 

Bollaau,  Hit    F.  W  ,  East  Cembnd,-.  Maa* 

Hci  mls,  Di.  Olitsb  Wendell,  Boston,  Kui 

Hillasp,  Oso.  i.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hastes,  Bev.  Fbbd.  H.,  BreeaJme,  Msas 

sJ§btilodo>,  F.  n  ,  d.d.,  CamVrlAjs,  Mats. 

Hisbiauos,  Rev  Thos.  W.,  Worcester,  Moaa. 

n&psiss,  Bitot  Bar.  Bteaop,  BuiUafW".  Vt, 

Holland,  William,  Springfield,  Msu. 

Hitchcock,  Prof.  Edwasd,  imb  erst,  Hsu. 

Jackson,  D:   Ch,',  T.,  Bost-vn,  M«aa. 

KbndrilR,  A.  C,  d.d.,  Roc-hester,  N.  Y 

kike,  Rot.  Thos.  Stabs,  Bostus,  M».« 

LOBD,  Hit    JbHN,  S'aaif./Td,  Cl. 

Ma^rv,  Lieut   M.  I'.,  Washlnjton,  O    .'. 
Mavo,  R«t.  A   D  ,  Albany,  N   Y. 
MilaWRB.  Rev  Wm.  H.,  New-York  Cl'y. 
Miser,  Her.  A.  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Muchli,  Pr.f.  O.  M,  Albsay.  N    Y 
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PHiKl'OkT,  Rev   John,  Wil  lainsbu:-.! ,  N    Y. 
Pnti.i  IT'',  Wi  snt-LL.  Rostou    M»»s 
Pbaiiodt,  Rct.  Akdrkw  P..  Portsino'  Hi,  N 
Qcikcv,  Josiaii,  Ja  .  Boston,  Ma-« 
Ruck,  Dr.  J.  8.,  Bo»!<m,  Mus. 
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[Cont'd   from  p.    116.] 

I.e.  »  Bio.li:  theanttd  the foSowiiiglotier  from 
Horace  Grwleg. 
Naw-YoBK,  M^tur.lay,  \o».  '.>?,  ISSd. 
MvTaiBMu:  You  nro  promised  to  be  pr.-scut  and 
pjM.uk  at  the  spproncbintr  "  Woiann's  Blirats  Conven- 
tion:" I,  too,  mean  to  attend  Its  deliberations,  or 
pome  portion  theroot',  but  not  to  take  piirt  iu  tlisni. 
Fur  1  tied  this  evil  apparently  inseparable  from  all 
radical  gntiieiiiiKS;  a  rery  lar^o  and  influontlil  por- 
tion of  tbe  l'ress.  Including,  I  grieve  to  <ay,  rclltfious 
as  well  as  seculr.r  journals,  are  prone  aad  ea«er  to  «x- 
poke  to  odium  those  v. liom  they  v..>uld  undermine  aud 
destroy,  by  attributing  to  tlium,  not  the  santi- 
meuts  tb  y  have  persrmnlly  exprented,  but  those 
of  othtra  with  whom  they  are  or  have  boon  asso- 
elated  In  some  reformatory  movement.  He,  then, 
who  npp.  ars  us  a  S|ie)ker  at  a  Woman's  KlirhtB 
Convstttinn  Is  imidu  rusponslble  lor  what- 
ever rusy  be>  uttered  at  eu^-h  Conrontiou— no 
matter  by  whonr—whlch  is  most  likely  to  oxclte  pop- 
ulor  prejudice  and  aroupe  popular  hostility.  I  have 
bomea  good  share  of  this  unlairly  exoite.l  ami  unjust 
odivm,  with  regard  to  the  DlaUtic,  Anti-Slavery,  and 
8odal  Ucforma  suggested  Iu  our  day,  and  shall  bear  on 
ns  patiently  at  I  may;  but  I  grow  older,  and  do  not 
Mitchfi,  DokaldO  ("UMarvsr:.  New  Haven.  O  confront  tho  world  on  a  fresh  Usue  with  so  light  a 
Mass,  P'sI.Bobaob,  T.  llaw  8cjsIb«i,  Ohio  heart,  so  careleos  a  dsflnnce,   as  I   might  have   done 

Nov?. «  Dr.  Jambs  O.,  New-York  City.  twenty  yearn  ago.     Allow  me,  thou,    through  you,  to 

O.tooe  R«t  Samobl,  Rcw  York  Clt-  "»  "f" l thu*k  of  th«  Women's   Rlghta    movoment. 

Its  objects,  incitements,  and  limitations.    If   I    may 
thus  attain  perspicuity,  I  cuu  boar  the   imputation  of 
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ties  of  women  unequal  in  the  average  to  thone  of  uien  ; 
but  1  perceive  no  reason  in  tbis  natund  diversity  lor  a 
factitious  and  sujiertndueed  legal  inequality,  tm  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  of  a  natural 
and  marked  discrepancy  in  tho  average  mental  as 
well  as  muscular  powers  of  men  and  women  ought 
to  allay  <ny  apprehensions  that  the  latter,  in  the 
absence  ot  legal  interdicts  and  circumscriptions 
wouldjagujnnhe  functions  and  privileges  of  the  former. 


11.  1  believe,  the  range  of  employment  lor  woman 
In  our  age  and  country  fsr  too  restricted,  and  the 
average  recompense  of  their  labor  consequently  far 
leas  than  It  should  be.  In  saying  thin.  I  do  not  inti- 
mate a  doubt  Mlat  the  brst  pouible  employment  for 
most  women  Is  to  be  found  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  their  own  households  reapectively,  with  the 
rearing  and  training  of  their  children.  But  many 
women,  Including  some  cf  tho  most  noMo  and  osti- 
mable,  are  never  called  to  preside  over  households  ; 
while  soma  of  the  called  are  Impelled  to  decline  the 
invitation.  In  point  of  fact,  then,  there  is  and  al- 
ways will  be  a  large  proportion  of  the  gentler  aex  who 
are,  at  least  temporarily,  required  to  earn  thtlr  own 
subsistence  and  vindicate  their  own  usefulness  in  some 
other  capacity  than  that  of  U>«  loved  aud  honored 
wife  and  mother.  TUa  maiden  or  widow  Rested. 
with  opulence  rwigtit  to  be  injured  against  the 
worse  calamities  of  a  reverse  of  fortune  by  the  mas- 
tery of  soma  handicraft  or  industrial  vocation ;  she 
ought  to  lead  a  Hre  "6f  persistent  and  efficient  indus- 
try  aa  the  fulflllsocnt  of  a  universal  duty  ;  while  her 
unporUoncd  sister  must  do  this  or  grovel  in  degrad- 
ing Idleness  snd  dependence  on  a  father's  or  brother's 
over-taxed  energies,  looking  to  marriage  as  her  only 
chance  of  escape  therefrom.  For  Man's  sake  no  leas 
than  Woman's,  It  Is  eminently  duslrable  that  that 
large  poTtlon  of  our  women  who  are  not  absorbed  in 
domestic  cares  should  be  attracted  and  stimulated  to 
Industry  by  a  wider  range  of  pursuits  and  a  conse- 
quent increase  of  recompense.  I  deem  it  at  once 
unjust  and— like  all  injustice—  impolitic,  that  a 
brother  and  sister  hired  by  the  sums  tann- 
er, the  one  to  aid  him  in  his  owu  round 
of  labor,  the  other  to  assist  his  wife  in  hers,  should 
be  paid,  the  one  twelve  to  twenty,  the  other  but  four 
to  six  dollars  per  month.  Tbe  difference  in  their 
wages  should  beuo  greater  than  that  In  their  phvsl- 
cal  and  mental  ability.  Still  more  glaring  is  this  dis> 
arapancy  when  the  two  are  employed  as  teachers, 
and,  though  of  equal  efficiency,  the  one  Is  paid  $600 
per  annum,  the  other  but  two,  er  In  that  proportion, 
merely  because  the  former  is  a  man  and  tho  latter  a 
woman.  While  TOch  disparities  exist,  right  here  in 
this  metropolis  of  American  civllUPtion  and  Christi- 
anity, It  is  in  vain  that  ConatrvuUsia  'stops  its  ears 
nod'  raises  Ito  eyebrows  at  too  announcement  of  a 
Woman's  Rights  Convention. 


fllT  Regarding  marnage  as  tco  most  important, 
most  sabred  raid  tender  of  human  rnlationp,  and 
deeming  it  Irrevocable  save  by  deata.  it  see. us  to  me 
efcntial  that  Woman  should  be  proffer-id  bucb  a 
race*  of  employments,  with,  such  adequate  re com- 
pecsc,  rj<  to  enable  her  at  all  times  to  support  her- 
self In  honored  and  virtuous  iadependpn.-c,  so  that 
marriage  aball  be  accepted  by  her  at  the  lictata  of 
Ixive  and  not  of  Ilunger.  Much  might  bo  'irged  on 
this  point,  but  I  choose  simply  te  cou.mend  it  t  >  the 
reflection  art*,  recollections  cf  ntbtrs. 

IV.  As  to  Woman's  voting  or  holdi*:"  ofSce,  t  i  fer 
impMcitly  to  herself.  If  the  women  <•:  this  ^>r  any  otow 
country  bolievo  their  rights  would  be  better  secured 
and  thoir  happineps  promoted  by  the  -.asuuipt.oL  on 
their  part  of  the  politics!  francbis*  a  and  r2sp.>usibUi- 
ties  of  men,  I.  a  Repubhc.n  in  principle  from  i-onvic- 
tion.  shall  certainly  interpose  no  objection.  I  per- 
ceive what  seem  to  be  serious  practical  difficulties  in 
the  foy  of  realizing  such  assum;>t  ou  :  but  these  ire 
difficulties  not  forme  but  for  Ihein.  1  dc?m  it  uajus*. 
tfcst  u.en  should  be  so  constantly  una  uuJ,>ialitiedly 
as  denying  Rights  to  Woman  which  the  KT?at  majori- 
ty of  V..U16U  »ta  quite  :  ,  r^Iurli u-.  to  claim  aa 
men  are  to  concede.  I  apprehend  that  whon.-vi-r  wo- 
nrrj  shall  (rorerally  ;<&!  earue.nlly  dc^-rc  r,.i  <  quality  of 
political  franchises  with  n  ^n,  th'y  -vjl  a  et  with  lit- 
V.f  Imprslimcnlfrcn-  the  Ik'-ter. 

V.  I  eanoot  srjrt-e  at  all  in  'he  appr.-h^  isiouf  cf 
Ih^sr.  «•  »,e  "hrmf.1  at  IV"  VT'  jat.'.;  I'  &ht-'  aC'-* 
Hon  lest  it  should  result  in  the  lllltlilH    of 
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egotism. 
I.  I  deem  tho  intellectual,  like  the  physical,  cipacl- 


_  more 

general  and  rigid  adherence  thereto.  "  Iy>t  there  be 
light  I"  for  that  is  on  indispansible  condition  of  all 
true  and  healthy  growth.  Let  all  convictions  find  froo 
utterance— all  grkrvonces  he  stated  and  considered. 
In  the  range  of  my  observation  I  have,  found  those 
women  who  were  conscious  of  defects  in  the  present 
legal  and  social  position  of  their  sex  among  the  most 
realons,  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  dlscharjre.  of  thelr 
houpehild  and  parental  duties.  I  feci  confident  that 
a  general  dlaavission  of  tho  subject  of  Woman's  Rights 
will  result  In  a  more  general  recognition  and  cheerful 
performance  of  Waman's  appropriate  rintle*. 

Very  truly  yours,  HORACK  GREELEY. 

Rer.  SAjrvm.  ,1.  Mat. 
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BoglUh  Trails. 

A.  London  journal,  speaking  of  Emerson's 

new  work,  says  s —  "  This  book  will  attract  oon- 
aiderable  attention,  from  the  position  and  expe- 
rience of  the  author,  and  from  that  natural  desire 
which  Englishmen,  as  well  as  any  other  mortals 
feel,  to  know  what  the  world  thinks  of  them,  and 
how  far  the  opinion  is  flattering ;  though  some  of 
the  critics  of  this  work  advance  .he  very  odd 
theory,  that  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  us  what 
tho  world  asserts.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Emer- 
son's summing  up  is  flattering,  although  he  seems 
to  look  upon  us  as  very  fine  animals,  and  to 
respect  the  physicals  more  than  the  intellectual. 
Hesayt :— '  I  find  the  Englishman  to  be  him  of  all 
men  who  stands  firmest  in  his  shoes.  They  have  In 
themselves  what  they  value  In  their  horses — mettle 
and  bottom.  On  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Liverpool, 
a  gectleman,  in  describing  to  me  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  happened  to  say,  '  Lord  Clarendon 
has  pluck  like  acock,  and  will  flgbt  till  he  dies;'  snd 
what  I  heard  first  I  heard  last,  and  the  one  tbing 
the  English  value  is  pluck.  The  cabmen  have  it, 
the  merchants  have  it,  the  bishops  have  if,  the 
women  have  It,  the  journals  have  it  The  Timet 
newspaper,  they  say,  is  the  pluckiest  thing  in 
England :  and  Sydney  Smith  bad  made  it  a  pro- 
verb that  little  John  Russell,  the  Minister,  would 
take  the  command  of  the  Che  mel  fleet  to-morrow. 
They  require  you  to  dara  to  be  of  your  own  opi- 
nion, and  they  hate  the  practical  cowards  who 
cannot  in  affairs  answer  directly  yes  or  no.  They 
dara  to  displease,  nay,  they  will  let  you  break  all 
the  commandments,  if  you  do  it  natively,  and 
with  spirit.  You  mutt  be  somebody,  then  you 
may  do  this  or  that  as  you  will.'  Mr.  Emerson  is 
disinclined  to  allow  that  the  English  are  men  of 
genius—'  mere  copyists,'  he  says ;  but  how  he 
gets  over  the  list  of  honored  names  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  from  the  great  bard  down- 
wards, with  this  assertion,  ha  doss  not  deign  to 

to'0™08-"    The  Home   Journal, 

N.Y.,    10-11-56,    p.    3. 


SAMUEL     HOAR. 

Concord,  Ma«„  ith  .V«r  .  I «.">(;. 

HF.RE  is  n  dny  on  whirl)  inoro  public 
pood  or  evil  is  to  lie  done  than  wns 
pver  done  on  uny  dny.  And  this  is  the 
pregnant  season,  when  our  old  Roman, 
Samuel  Hoar,  has  chosen  to  quit  this 
world.  Ah  iitiquo  crrtamine  in  digna- 
bundtts  rrrrssit. 

He  was  horn  under  n  Christian  and 
humane  star,  full  of  mnnsuetudo  and 
nohleness,  honor  and  charity;  and, 
whilst  he  was  willing  to  faee  every  dis- 
agreeable duty,  whilst  he  dared  do  nil 
that  might  beseem  a  man,  his  self-re- 
spect restrained  him  from  any  fool-hardi- 
ness. The  Homeric  heroes,  when  they 
saw  the  p"ds  mingling  in  the  fray, 
sheathed  their  swords.  So  did  not  he 
feel  any  eall  to  make  it  a  contort  of 
personal  strength  with  mobs  or  nations  ; 
hut  when  he  saw  the  day  and  the  gods 
went  against  him,  he  withdrew,  but 
with  an  unaltered  belief.  All  was  con- 
quered prater  almrcm  animum  Cti/inis. 

At  tho  time  when  he  went  to  South 
Carolina  ns  the  Commissioner  of  Massa- 
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ehusetts,  in  1844,  whilst  staying  in 
Charleston,  pending  his  correspondence 
with  the  governor  and  the  legal  officer*, 
he  was  repeatedly  warned  that  it  was  not 
safe  for  him  to  appear  in  public,  or  to 
take  his  daily  walk,  as  he  had  done,  un- 
attended by  friends,  in  the  street-;  <>f  tho 
city.  Ho  was  advised  to  withdraw  to 
private  lodgings,  which  were  eagerly 
offered  him  by  friends.  He  rejected  the 
advice,  and  refused  the  offer-,  saying 
that  "ho  was  old,  and  his  life  was  not 
worth  much,  but  he  had  rather  the  boys 
should  troll  his  old  head  like  a  foot-hall 
in  their  streets,  than  that  he  should 
hide  it."  And  he  continued  the  uniform 
practice  of  his  daily  walk  into  all  parts 
of  tho  city.  Rut  when  the  mob  of 
Charleston  was  assembled  in  the  streets 
before  his  hotel,  and  a  deputation  of 
gentlemen  waited  upon  him  in  the  hall, 
to  say  they  had  come  with  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  state  to  remove  him 
by  force,  and  the  carriage  was  at  tho 
door,  he  considered  his  duty  discharged 
to  the  last  point  of  possibility.  Tho 
force  was  apparent  and  irresistible  ;  tho 
legal  officer's  part  was  up ;  it  was  now 
time  for  tho  military  officer  to  be  sent ; 
and  he  said,  "  Well,  gentlemen,  sineo  it 
is  your  pleasure  to  uso  force,  I  must 
go."     Rut  his  opinion  was  unchanged. 

In  like  manner,  now,  when  the  votes 
of  the  free  states,  as  shown  in  the  recent 
election  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  disappointed  the  hopes  of  mankind, 
and  betrayed  the  cause  of  freedom,  he 
considered  the  question  of  justice  and 
liberty,  for  his  age,  lost,  and  had  no 
longer  the  will  to  drag  his  days  through 
the  dishonors  of  the  long  defeat,  and 
promptly  withdrew,  but  with  unaltered 
belief. 

He  was  a  very  natural,  but  a  very 
high  character — a  man  of  simple  tastes, 
plain  and  true  in  speech,  with  a  clear 
perception  of  justice,  and  n  perfect  obe- 
dience thereto  in  his  action — of  a  strong 
understanding,  precise  and  methodical, 
which  gave  him  great  eminence  i:i  the 
legal  profession.  It  was  rather  his  re- 
putation for  severe  method  in  his  in- 
tellect, than  any  special  direction  in  his 
studies,  that  caused  him  to  he  offered 
the  mathematical  chair  in  Harvard 
University,  when  vacant,  in  l^lKi.  The 
severity  of  his  logic  might  have  inspired 
fear,  had  it  not  been  restrained  by  his 
natural  reverence,  which  made  him 
modest  and  courteous,  though  hi*  cour- 
tesy had  a  grave  and  almost  military  air. 

He  combined  a  uniform  self-respect 
with  a  natural  reverence  for  every  other 
man;  so  that  it  was  perfectly  easy  for 
him  to  associate  with  farmers,  and  with 
plain,  uneducated,  poor  men,  and  he  hail 
a  strong  unaffected  interest  in  farms, 
and  crops,  and  weathers,  and  the  com- 
mon incidents  of  rural  life.  It  was  just 
as  easy  for  him  to  meet,  on  the  same 
floor,  and  with  the  same  plain  courtesy, 
men  of  distinction  and  large  ability.  Ho 
was  fond  of  farms  and  trees,  fond  of 
birds,  nnd  attentive  to  their  manners 
and  habits  ;  addicted  to  long  and  retired 
walks;  temperate  to  asceticism,  for  no 
lesson  of  his  experience  was  lost  on 
him,  and  his  self-command  was  perfect. 
Though  rich,  of  a  plainness  and  almost 
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poverty  of  personal  expenditure,  yet 
liberal  of  his  money  to  any  worthy  use, 
readily  lending  it  to  young  men,  and  in- 
dustrious men.  und  by  no  means  eager 
to  reclaim  of  them  either  the  interest  or 
the  principal.  Ho  was  open-handed  to 
every  charity,  and  every  public  claim 
that  had  any  show  of  reason  in  it. 
When  I  talked  with  him  one  day  of 
eomo  inequality  oi  taxes  in  tho  town,  he 
said,  "it  was  his  practice  to  pny  what- 
ever was  demanded ;  for,  though  ho 
might  think  the  taxation  large,  and  very 
unequally  apportioned,  yet  he  thought 
the  monoy  might  as  well  go  in  this  way 
as  in  any  other." 

The  strength  and  the  beauty  of  the 
man  lay  in  the  natural  goodness  and 
justice  of  his  mind,  which,  in  manhood 
and  in  old  age,  after  dealing  all  his  life 
with  weighty  private  and  public  interests, 
left  an  infantile  innocence,  of  which  wo 
havo  no  second  or  third  example — the 
strength  of  a  chief  united  to  the  modesty 
of  a  child.  He  returned  from  courts  or 
congresses  to  sit  down,  with  unaltered 
humility,  in  the  church  or  in  the  town- 
house,  on  the  plain  wooden  bench,  where 
honor  came  and  sat  down  besido  him. 

Ho  was  a  man  in  whom  so  rare  a 
spirit  of  justice  visibly  dwelt,  that,  if  one 
had  met  him  in  a  cabin,  or  in  a  forest, 
he  must  still  seem  a  public  man,  answer- 
ing as  sovereign  state  to  sovereign  state  ; 
and  might  easily  suggest  Milton's  pic- 
ture of  John  Rradshaw.  that,  "  he  was  a 
consul  from  whom  the  fusees  did  not  de- 
part with  tho  year,  but  in  private  seem- 
ed ever  sitting  in  judgment  on  kings." 
Everybody  knew  where  to  find  him. 
What  he  said,  that  would  he  do.  Rut 
he  disdained  any  arts  in  his  speech :  ho 
was  not  adorned  with  any  graces  of 
rhetoric  ; 

'•  But  simple  truth  hia  utmost  skill." 

Ro  cautious  was  he,  and  tender  of  the 
truth,  that  he  sometimes  wearied  his 
audience  with  the  pains  he  took  to  qua- 
lify and  verify  his  statements,  adding 
clauso  on  clause  to  do  justice  to  ull  his 
conviction,  llo  hud  little  or  no  power 
of  generalization.  Rut  a  plain  way  he 
had  of  putting  his  statement  with  all  his 
might,  and,  now  and  then,  borrowing  tho 
aid  of  a  good  story,  or  a  farmer's  pliruse, 
whoso  forco  had  imprinted  it  on  his  mem- 
ory, and,  by  the  same  token,  his  hearers 
were  bound  to  remember  his  point. 

The  impression  ho  made  on  juries 
was  honorable  to  him  and  them.  For 
a  long  term  of  years,  ho  was  at  tho  head 
of  the  bar  in  Middlesex,  practicing,  also, 
in  the  adjoining  counties.  lie  had  one 
side  or  the  other  of  every  important 
case,  and  his  inrluenco  was  reckoned 
despotic,  and  sometimes  complained  of 
as  a  bar  to  public  justice.  Many  good 
Ptories  are  still  told  of  tho  perplexity  of 
jurors,  who  found  the  law  and  the  evi- 
dence on  ono  side,  and  yet  Squire  Hoar 
had  said,  that  he  believed,  on  his  con- 
science, his  client  entitled  to  a  verdict. 
Aud  what  Middlesex  jury,  containing 
any  God-fearing  men  in  it,  would  hazard 

an  opinion  in  flat  contradiction  to  what 
Squire  Honi  believed  to  he  just  ?  He 
was  entitled  to  this  respect;  for  lie  dis- 
criminated   in    the    business    that    was 
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brought  to  him,  and  would  not  ar^uo  a 
rotten  cause,  nnd  ho  refused  very  large 
sums  offered  him  to  undertake  the  de- 
fense of  criminal  persons. 

His  character  made  him  the  con- 
science of  tho  community  in  which  lie 
lived.  And  in  many  u  town  it  was 
asked,  "what  does  Squire  Hour  think 
of  this?"  and  ho  was,  in  political  crises, 
entreated  to  write  a  few  lines  ti>  make 
known  to  good  men  in  Chelmsford.  <>r 
Marlborough,  or  Shirley,  what  that 
opinion  was.  I  used  to  feel  that  his 
conscience  was  a  kind  of  meter  of  the 
degreo  of  honesty  in  the  country,  by 
which  on  each  occasion  it  was  tried, 
and  sometimes  found  wanting.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  he  could  not  be  elected  to 
Congress  a  second  time  from  Middlesex. 
And  in  his  own  town,  if  some  import- 
ant end  was  to  be  gained — as,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  county  commissioners 
refused  to  rebuild  tho  burned  court- 
house, on  the  belief  that  the  courts 
would  bo  transferred  from  Concord 
to  Lowell — all  parties  combined  to  send 
Mr.  Hoar  to  the  Legislature,  where  his 
presence  and  speech,  nf  course,  secured 
tho  rebuilding;  and,  of  course,  also, 
having  answered  our  end,  we  passed 
him  by,  and  elected  somebody  else  at 
the  next  term. 

His  head,  with  singular  grace  in  its 
lines,  had  n  resomblance  to  tho  bust  of 
Dante.  He  returned  to  the  last  tho 
erectness  of  his  tall  but  slender  form, 
and  not  less  the  full  strength  of  his 
mind.  Such  was,  in  old  age,  the  be  mty 
of  his  person  and  carriage,  as  if  tho 
mind  radiated,  and  made  tho  same  im- 
pression of  probity  on  all  beholders. 

His  beauty  was  pathetic  and  touching 
in  these  latest  days,  and,  as  now  a)) pears, 
it  awakened  a  certain  tender  fear  in 
all  who  saw  him,  that  the  costly  orna- 
ment of  our  homes,  and  halls,  and 
streets  was  speedily  to  bo  removed. 
Yet  how  solitary  he  looked,  day  by 
day,  in  the  world — this  man  so  revered, 
this  man  of  public  life,  of  large  acquaint- 
ance, and  wide  family  connection  !  Was 
it  some  reservo  of  constitution,  or  was 
it  only  tho  lot  of  cxocllence,  that,  with 
aims  so  pure  and  single,  he  seemed  to 
pass  out  of  lifo  alone,  and,  as  it  were, 
unknown  to  those  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries and  familiars;} 
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Tennyson's  poetry  we  smell  the  new-mown 
bay,  the  breezj  downs  and  the  harebells  of 
merrie  England .  The  delicioos  bits  of  soenery 
scattered  through  "  In  Memoriam,"  and  other 
of  Tennyson's  poems,  could  not  have  been 
written  in.  America;  nor  could  an  English 
poet  hare  produced  the  fantasies  of  "  The 
Onlprit  Fay"  on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

It  would  be  something  more  than  strange 
if  the  poetry  of  the  East  were  not  flecked 
with  the  sun  and  shade,  and  impregnated  with 
the  dews  and  perfumes  of  its  skies  and  flow- 
ers. The  poetry  which  is  true  to  Nature  ie 
true  poetry,  and  as  such  Mr.  Alger's  volume 
of  Orientalisms  should  be  hailed.*  It  is  a 
breath  from  the  Orient— full  of  odor  and 
warmth,  and  oolor. 

One  oan  almost  hear  the  ringing  of  myrtle- 
bells  in  the  book.  Velvet  tiger-lilies,  and 
imperial  tulips,  and  roses  blossom  all  over  the 
pages,  and  u  tawny-throated"  nightingales 
are  warbling  everywhere  I  So  it  seems  to  us, 
who  have  spent  half  the  night  in  wandering 
through  this  pleasant  world  of  "  honey- linked 
words."  And  if  we  write  extravagantly,  be 
sure,  gentle  reader,  that  we  have  not  wholly 
passed  out  of  the  sunny  domain — that  we 
have  not  unwound  the  invisible  turban  from 
oar  bead,  nor  taken  the  imaginary  sandals 
from  oar  feet. 

The  prose  essay  which  precedes  the  poems,  is 
not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  volume. 
It  is  scholarly  and  curious,  and  gives  one  a  fair 
idea  of  the  ground  which  Mr.  Alger  traversed 
in  his  researohes.  It  must  have  been  pleasant 
work  to  him,  since  it  is  so  pleasantly  done. 
He  says : — "  The  whole  field  of  Oriental  lite- 
rature, so  far  as  accessible  through  English, 
Latin,  and  German  translations,  has  long  been 
with  me  a  favorite  province  for  excursions  in 
such  leisure  hours  as  I  could  command.  And 
daring  that  time  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
versifying  the  brief  passages  whioh  struck  me 
•aost  forcibly.  From  the  enjoyment  these 
peculiar  fragments  of  meditation  and  imagery 
(live  me ;  from  the  conviction  that  others,  too, 
would  enjoy  them  ;  from  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing them  where  they  now  lie,  dispersed  and 
buried  amidst  repelling  masses  of  dry  detail ; 
and  from  the  expressed  desire  of  several 
friends,  arose  the  resolve  to  venture  the  pre- 
sent publication. 

"  The  larger  proportion  of  the  specimens 
given  here  are  faithful  representations  of 
Hindu,  Persian,  and  Arab  thoughts,  senti- 
ments, and  fanoies,  which  I  have  met  with  in 
the  voluminous  reoords.of  the  different  Asiatic 
societies,  in  prose  versions  of  the  Vedaa  and 
Paran&s,  and  in  a  thousand  scattered  sources. 
Of  the  rest,  the  originating  hint  and  impulse 
alone,  or  merely  the  character  and  style,  are 
Oriental." 

We  could  have  told  without  this  that  the 

•  Foam owrmrn laa*.   By William BnussvQIe AW 

-    Wailawnot*,  Hue*  ud  Halt 
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book  was  written  con  amort. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Oriental  muse, 
as  the  author  remarks,  is  a  singular  copious- 
ness of  comparison — conoeits  not  less  beauti- 
ful than  strange. — "  The  sun  at  dawn,  rushing 
over  the  mountains,  is  a  lion  ohasing  the  black 
gaselle,  night.  A  hideons  objeot  is  ugly  as  a 
peacock's  foot.  A  starh  as  night  is  black  as 
the  book  of  sins  in  the  judgment-day.  The 
lapwing  waves  its  pinions  towards  the  earth 
even  as  the  Magi  bow  before  the  sacred  fire. 
In  the  heart  of  a  bereaved  unfortunate  the 
vestiges  of  departed  happiness  are  left  as  the 
ashes  are  left  where  a  departed  oaravan  onoe 
encamped. 

Almost  every  thought  is  clothed  in  a  meta- 
phor.   Is  greatness  calm  1 

•A  atone  make*  not  greet  rim*  turbid  (raw : 
When  Mind  ere  vexed,  their  ihaUowneee  they  thow  ' 

Has  rarity  a  charm  T 

•OwiM  every  halUtoue  to  a  pearl  be  turned, 
Paarla  la  toe  mart  like  oytter-ahell*  were  iparned !' 

When  an  avaricious  man  is  to  be.desoribed, 
we  read: 

'  If  the  eon  on  hU  tablesloth  Instead  of  dry  bread  lay, 
la  all  the  world  none  would  behold  again  the  lit  at  of 
dayr 

And  when  it  is  to  be  said  that  nncleannees  or 
disease  is  remedllessly  repalsive,  wo  have  this : 

'  BVer  wtll  the  orange,  from  the  Sultan*  hand 
Oaee  on  the  dunghill  (alien,  more  there  rest : 
Thong*  thlrety,  none  wtll  water  e'er  demand, 
Waaa  nleerated  lip*  the  jar  bar*  prtaied  1'  " 

Before  transplanting  a  few  of  thise  plants 
in  oar  own  ground,  we  will  quote  from  Mr. 
Alger's  introduction  an  nniqao  poem,  the  style 
and  shape  of  whioh  we  fanoy  will  be  rather 
new  to  the  generality  of  oar  readers  :— "  A 
notioeable  feature  in  Eastern  poetry  is  the 
quirks,  conoeits,  puns,  alliterations,  with 
which  mnoh  of  it  abounds.  Many  of  these 
are  wrought  up  in  forms  of  such  exceeding 
difficulty,  that  their  elaboration  must  have 
cost  immense  pains,  as  well  as  ingenuity.  The 
oonstruotion  and  eolation  of  riddles  is  a  favor- 
ite exercise  with  them.  These  patient  authors 
have  composed  acrostics,  whose  lines  read  the 
same  forwards,  backwards,  upwards  and  down- 
wards, at  each  end,  and  through  the  oentre. 
They  have  written  poems  in  lines  of  different 
lengths,  and  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  the 
shapes  of  drums,  crosses,  circles,  swords,  trees. 
The  Alexandrian  rhetoricians  afterwards 
amused  themselves  in  a  similar  manner — 
writing  catting  satires  and  piercing  inveotives 
in  the  form  of  an  axe  or  a  spear.  The  Christian 
monks  of  the  Middle  Age  also  did  the  same 
thing  ;  composing,  for  instanoe,  hymns  in  the 
form  of  the  cross.  I  have  seen  an  erotic  trip- 
let composed  by  a  Hindu  poet,  the  first  line 
representing  a  bow,  the  second  its  string,  the 
third  an  arrow  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  objeot 
of  his  passion. 

'  O  lovely  maid,  thon  art  the  fairest  slave  In  all  9  od'»  mart  I 
Thoae  eharmi  to  win,  with  all  my  empire  I  would  gladly 

Part 
On*  kiaa  I  lend,  to  pleroe  Ilk*  lire  thy  too  reluctant  heart'* 

What  maiden  would  objeot  to  having  such 
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a  btau  and  arrow* 

One  more  selection,  and  we  have  done  with 
thii  pert  of  the  work.  The  reader  will  not, 
we  think,  protest  against  having  a  glimpae  at 

The  Pioneer*  of  Oriented  Literature. 

"  Sir  William  Jonee  was  the  Vssco  de  Game 
who  first  piloted  the  thought  of  Europe  to  these 
Oriental  shores.    It  was  on  one  of  his  «rliest  ex- 
peditions into  BansoriUand,  that  the  divining-rod 
of  his  sensitive  genius,  fluttering  in  response  to  an 
irresistible  attraction  towards  the  veiled  and  un- 
imaginable mines  of  Indian  poetry,  fastened,  at 
last,  by  magnetic  Instinct,  upon  Sakuntala,  the 
masterpiece  of  Kilid&sa,  the  happiest  production 
of  the  Hindu  drama,  the  'As  You  Like  It'  of  the 
Eastern  Shekspeare.    The  publication  by  him  of 
this  beautiful  play,  also  of  some  miscellaneous 
Persian  odes  and  Brahminio  hymns,  and  of  his 
famous  pioneer  essay  on  the  '  Poetry  of  the  Eastern 
Nations,'  attracted  the  attention  and  stimulated 
the  labors  of  many  scholars,  both  In  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  led  to  extensive  conse- 
quencea    He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Royal 
Asiatio  Society,  which,  by  its  roots  at  home  and 
its  branches  abroad,  has  since  done  so  much  to 
fructify  oar  Western  literature  with  Oriental  asp 
and  grafts.    Scattered  notices  and  fragments  in  the 
numerous  volumes  of  the  '  Asiatio  Researches, '  and 
of  the  'Asiatic  Journal,'  furnish  a  great  variety  of 
translated  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  the  East,  and 
a  valuable  fund  of  general  information  on  the  whole 
subject    Willtins  early  published  a  prose  version 
of  the  'Bhlgvst  Gita,'  a  long  metaphysical  episode 
from  the  stupendous  Indian  epic,  of  which  also  a 
new  translation  by  Thompson  nai  just  issued  from 
the  press.    Milmsn  has  given  us,  in  most  faithful 
and  felicitous  verse,  another  episode  from  that  vsst 
and  ancient  poem ;  namely,  the  story  of  Nala  and 
Damayanta,  a  tale  of  the  rarest  interest,  sweetness, 
and  simplicity.    Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  England,  whose  profound  lore  and  magnificent 
published  achievements  have  long  since  won  for 
him  the  admiring  reverence  of  scholars  throughout 
the  world,  gave  the  public,  twenty  years  since, 
three  volumes  of   Hindu   plays     He   has   also 
printed  a  few  small  poems  from  the  Sanscrit  to- 
gether with  a  happy  metrical  version  of  Eilidasa's 
'Megha-Duta,  or  Cloud-Messenger.'    The  title  of 
the  Tatter  production  partly  Indicates  Us  subject, 
which  is  the  story  of  a  Yakshs,  or  mountain  demi- 
god, who  loves  and  marries  an  Apaaraaa,  or  hea- 
venly nymph,  and  resides  with  her  in  the  celestial 
regions.    But,  having  offended  Indra,  he  is  banished 
from  her  to  the  earth.    Disconsolate  and  pining, 
he  stands  on  a  lofty  peak,  gasing  towards  his  lost 
paradise.    A  cloud  floats  over  him  in  the  direction 
of  the  home  of  the  Apsarasas.    He  sends  a  message 
by  it  to  bis  beloved  spouse :  and  so  the  plot  pro- 
ceeds to  the  desired  aeqoeL 

"  There  is  a  volume  of '  Specimens  of  Old  Indian 
Poetry'  by  Griffiths;  he  has  also  translated  Kali- 
diss's  'Birth  of  the  War-God.'  Eastwick  has 
presented  us  with  a  beautiful  proas  version  of  the 
Prem  S&gar,  or  'The  Ocean  of  Love,'  a  history  of 
Krishna,  recounting  the  adventures  of  Vishnu 
during  his  incarnation  as  a  cowherd-boy  in  the 
meadows  of  Gopala.  A  most  curious  allegorical 
drama,  called  '  The  Rising  of  the  Moon  of  Intellect,' 
likewise  exists  in  sn  English  dress,  by  Dr.  Teylor. 
The  Gulistan  or  'Rose-Garden'  of  Ssadi  has  ap- 
peared successively  in  the  English  versions  of 
Gladwin,  Dumoulin,  Ross,  and  Eastwick.  Glad- 
win translated,  in  addition,  Saadi's  Pund-Nameh, 
or  'Compendium  of  Ethics;'  and  a  philological 
poem  entitled  '  Resemblance  Linear  and  Verbal.' 
Firdousi's  Ebah-Nameh,  the  great  Iranian  epic, 
has  been  admirably  brought  into  our  tongue,  in  a 
form  of  mingled  prose  and  verse,  by  Atkinson. 
Episodes  from  this  famous  '  Book  of  Heroes'  had 
been  previously  rendered  by  Champion,  Weston, 
snd  Robertson.    Selections  of  the  lyrics  of  Hafls 
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were  published  in  English  verse  successively  by 
Ricbarexon,  Nott,  and  Hundley.  Professor  Falco- 
ner has  enriched  our  literature  with  a  small  volume 
of  characteristic  and  exquisite  odes  and  fragments 
from  the  Persian.  'The  Rose-Garden  of  Persia,' 
a  volume  by  Miss  Coetello,  contains  a  large  collec- 
tion of  interesting  metrical  pieces  from  different 
Persian  bards.  Milnea  has  embodied  a  few  de- 
lightful specimens  of  Oriental  thought  ia  his  book 
of '  Palm  Leaves.'  And  in  Trench's  '  Poems  from 
Eastern  Sources'  are  many  which  possess  remarka- 
ble beauty,  truth,  and  power.  Several  pieces  in 
Bsysrd  Tsylor's  'Poems  of  the  Orient'  scarcely 
fall  below  any  in  our  language  as  representative 
expressions  of  the  real  passion,  imagery,  and  form 
of  the  Eastern  Muse.  There  is  a  notice  in  the 
fifty-fourth  volume  of  the  Westminster  Review  of 
Preston's  translation  of  an  interesting  Arabian 
poem,  called  Makamit  A  hundred  years  ago, 
Prolessor  Cbappelow  published  Tograi,  or  'The 
Traveller,'  an  Arabic  poem.  There  is,  too,  a 
volume  by  Professor  Carlyle,  entitled  '  Specimens 
of  Arabian  Poetry,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
Extinction  of  the  Khaliphat.' 

"  Southey  excited  interest  in  the  myths  of  India 
by  'Thalabe,'  and  'The  Coxae  of  Kehama'— justly 
among  the  most  popular  of  his  publications. 
Their  mythology  and  their  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  are  quite  true  to  the  Hindu  belief  and 
dime;  but,  as  poetry,  they  are  utterly  remote 
from  all  the  native  tones  of  the  Sanscrit  lyre. 
Moore's  famous  and  favorite  tale  of  Leila  Rookh 
is  tar  more  successful,  every  way,  in  reproducing 
the  breath  and  raiment  of  Asiatio  poesy.  The 
Moslem  snd  Gheber  traditions  and  associations, 
the  current  imagery,  local  form  and  color  of  the 
Orient,  are  here  preserved  and  wrought  up  by  a 
fancy  wholly  Persian  in  its  revelling  profuseness 
and  felicity.  Not  the  very  genius  itself  of  Iran's 
own  soil  can  outvie,  in  exhauttlass  wealth  of  splen- 
dors snd  sweets,  the  cloying  witchery  of  beauty 
and  melody  that  crowds  the  pages  of  the  Irish 
bard's  'Lalla  Rookh,'  and  of  his  'Loves  of  the 
Angels.'  The  lines  dissolve  in  voluptuous  languor 
of  music;  Oriental  superstitions  impregnate  the 
thoughts;  snd  ss  we  read,  or  listen,  visions  ot 
snowy  Peris,  red  wine-fountains  in  gushing  spouts, 
porphyry  palaces,  golden  domes,  and  birds  of  Para- 
dise, float  before  us,  and  a  breeze  laden  with  per- 
fumes from  '  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  their  bloom'  is 
wafted  to  our  nostrils. 

"  The  Germans  hsve  transplanted  much  more 
extensively  than  the  English  from  this  wide  and 
winsome  field.  More  than  a  soore  of  her  heroio 
scholars,  toiling  devotedly  in  this  long-neglected 
department,  have  enriched  the  mother  tongue  of 
Germany  with  copious  contributions  of  choice- 
culled  flowers  from  the  Eastern  Muses,  and  made 
the  names  of  Valmiki,  Vyase,  and  EAlidaaa,  Fir- 
dousi,  Hafiz,  and  Saadi,  well-nigh  as  familiar  on 
tho  banks  of  the  Rhine,  snd  beneath  the  lindens  of 
Vienna,  as  they  are  along  the  shores  of  the  Ganges 
and  amidst  the  kiosks  of  Shirsi.  Large  portions 
of  the  two  greet  cycles  of  Indian  epic  poetry  have 
been  brought  into  their  own  vernacular  by  the 
Schlegels,  by  Holtzmann,  by  Wilmans,  snd  by 
Bopp.  The  elder  Humboldt  also  published  an  im- 
portant critical  essay  on  this  subject,  which  at- 
tracted much  attention  at  the  time.  An  entire 
version  of  Firdousi  baa  appeared  in  German,  by 
Schack,  besides  various  portions  of  his  work  ren- 
dered, by  different  hands  Tholuck  translated  and 
edited  a  '  Collection  of  Fragments  from  the  Orien- 
tal Mysticism,'  comprising  many  gems  of  rare  light 
and  wonderful  setting.  Herder  early  became 
quite  a  proficient  in  this  province  of  world-litera- 
ture, snd  his  works  contain  an  extremely  large 
number  of  short,  select  pieces  of  Hindu  wit,  wis- 
dom, and  imagination.  Rosenzwsig  printed  three 
volumes  of  important  Persian  poems  by  different 
authors  of  eminence.  Joseph  von  Hammer,  known 
later  as  Hammer  PurgstslL  hss  given  to  the  press 
— besides  a  Turkish  romantic    poem    by  Faeli, 
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called  'The  Rose  and  the  Nightingale,'  and  a 
volume  of  precious  '  Fragments  by  an  Unknown 
Persian  Poet,*  and « The  Divan  of  Baki,'  the  great- 
est Turklah  lyrist,  and  Schebisteri's  '  Rose-Field  of 
Mystery,'  and  the  works  of  Motansbbi,  the  greatest 
Arabio  poet— a  general  history  of  Arsbio  literature, 
filling  six  huge  volumes,  and  yst  unfinished;  a 
Urge  folio  hlatory  of  Persian  poetry,  with  extracts 
from  two  hundred oslsbrsted  posts;  and  a  volumi- 
nous hlatory  of  Turks*  poetry,  with  extracts 
from  twenty-two  hundred  poet*.  Hammer  Porg- 
stairs  contributions  are  unrivalled  in  quantity,  and 
in  quality  their  merits  are  very  high,  notwith- 
standing the  somewhat  damaging  assaults  upon 
his  philological  pretensions  by  Von  Diss,  Fleischer, 
and  Weil.  Riickert  likewise  has  added  greatly  to 
the  wealth  of  German  literature  by  his  innumera- 
ble translations  from  various  Oriental  tongues— 
translations  which  for  literal  and  metric*!  closeness 
to  their  originals,  snd  for  singular  felicity  and  fire, 
hold  supreme  rank.  His  versions  of  small  miscel- 
laneous poems  sre  too  many  to  be  recounted ;  bat 
among  the  chief  of  his  works  are  bis  '  Metamor- 
phoses of  Abu-Seid,'  his '  Wisdom  of  a  Brahmin,' 
bis  '  Contemplation  snd  Edification  from  the  East,' 
and  his  '  Brahminical  Tales.'  There  is  a  line 
rhymed  version  of  the  best  lyrics  of  Hans  by 
Dsumer.  A  vsst  msss  of  valuable  examples  of 
Oriental  poetry— reflection,  fancy,  feeling,  meta- 
phor, and  description — has  been  deposited  in  Ger- 
man speech  by  tbe  bands  of  Hsrtmsnn,  Coaefsr- 
ten,  Arnold,  Platen,  Hoefer,  Wolff,  Grsf,  Bohlen, 
Peiper,  Ewsld,  Muller,  snd  Heine.  The  titles  of 
their  works  may  be  found  under  their  names  in 
tbe  Oriental  sections  of  the  various  German  biblio- 
graphies. Two  splendid  volumes  of  Persian  poems, 
'  The  Fruit-Garden  of  Saadi,'  snd  the  Fragments 
of  Ibn  Jemin,  translated  by  a  learned  German 
lady,  Ottokar  Maria,  were  published  at  Vienna 
three  years  since.  And  a  version,  by  Borsch,  of  a 
Sanscrit  poem,  called  '  Tbe  Shattered  Goblet,'  has 
just  appeared  in  thin  quarto  form.  Bodenatedt 
not  long  ago  published  a  charming  little  volume  of 
the  '  Songs  of  Mirtsa  Schsffy,'  s  living  poet,  under 
whose  instruction  the  translator  studied  Persian 
literature,  at  Tiflis.  In  1850  Bodenatedt  issued  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  the  East,  of  his  studies 
with  Mirtsa  Scbaffy,  and  his  observations  of  Asiatic 
character  and  life.  It  is  called  '  A  Thousand  and 
One  Days  in  the  Orient,'  and  is  one  of  the  most 
chamung  books  of  the  kind  ever  written.  Espe- 
cially entertaining  and  peculiar  are  the  details 
given  in  it  of  tbe  mutual  criticisms  and  squibs 
which  passed  between  Mirtsa  Schaffy  and  Mirtss 
Jussuf,  who  were  rival  teachers  of  Persian  at  Tiflis, 
and  both  of  whom  were  anxious  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  the  young  student  from  the  West 
Dr.  Jolowicz  also  has  recently  issued  a  noticeable 
collection  of  well-chosen  specimens  of  the  best 
poetry  of  twenty  Eastern  nations,  executed  by  a 
large  number  of  distinguished  persons,  and  consti- 
tuting a  great  quarto  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  called  '  Polyglot  of  Oriental  Poetry.' 

"In  this  hasty  survey  the  name  of  Goethe 
should  not  be  omitted ;  for  he  has  done  much  to 
acquaint  the  Western  world  with  some  peculiar 
traits  of  the  poetry  of  the  Esst  His  '  West- 
oestlicher  Divan '  is  a  series,  not  of  translations, 
bat  of  original  poems,  written  by  him,  in  the  spirit 
snd  method  of  the  Esst,  after  he  was  peat  sixty 
years  of  age," 

Luxurious  imagery  and  rich  words  are  not 
the  sole  fascination  of  Eastern  Poetry.  A. 
deep  current  of  religious  feeling  oourses,  under 
its  gorgeousness,  aa  in  this,  for  instance : — 


"THE   GRASS. 

"  I  taw  tome  hand/ola  of  the  rose  la  bloom, 
With  bands  or  trass  suspended  from  a  dome. 
I  said,  •  Wast  means  this  wertalass  grass,  test  It 
Should  In  tbe  rose's  fairy  ebele  alt  r 
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"T**aw*ptth*  grata,  end  said:  •  Be  ttlll  1  and  know 
Tke  kind  their  old  a**oolttt*  ne'er  tonga. 
Mine  1*  do  beauty,  hue,  or  fragranee,  true  I 
But  In  tb«  garden  of  my  Lord  I  grew  P" 

u  TBX   THREE   ITiOU  OF   PIETY. 

'  B*M»,  rink  upon  nor  bed. 
By  two  taint*  WM  rteltAd, 
Holy  Msllk,  Hutu  wis*— 
Hon  of  mark  In  Moslem  tjm. 

"  Eiwi  lays,  •  Whoa*  prayer  Is  par* 

Will  Ood*  okMdMCItDU  endST*.' 

Malik  from  •  deeper  hdh 
Uttered  hU  experienoe : 
•  H«  who  love*  bis  Master's  ehoto* 
Will  la  ekaetiaemsnt  reJaJo^* 

"  BebU  mw  torn*  Mlnth  will 
In  th*lr  maxims  lingering  *tUU 
And  replied, '  O  m*a  of  grao*  I 
Ho  who  •*•*  hit  Master  ~e  (mo 
Will  not  la  ala  prayer  raaaU 
Thai  to  la  *b*stj**d  at  all.' " 

Some  of  the  lore  songs  are  exquisitely 
quaint.   ThU  couplet,  for  instance,  is  perfectly 

nhervwlnfr  ;__ 

uSo  b*auti/*l  ay  ekstk,  tkaifrom.  U  pes* 
A  aooatad  istfo  tk»  mind  oftktrtd  roaa," 

The**  two  poems  are  neatly  turned  : — 

"mibtia  schafft  to  h»  touno  bum. 

"  Whsr*  rota  aloft  old  Mount  Eboi i, 
HU  top  the  elond.world  resetted : 
Spring  blushed  upon  hu  flowery  floor*, 
Whlla  lion  bis  forehead  bleached. 

"  Bo  I,  a*  aaetant  If  onat  FJbora, 
Htv*  froat  npoa  my  brow ; 
Wbilo,  blushing  at  my  summer  doort, 
▲  beeuteoo*  eprtng  art  thou.'* 

"  MIRTSA    SCHAFrY   TO   HIS  WIFI. 

"  Of  Joseph  In  tha  Egyptian  bad. 
Tbo  hsndsomest  or  mortal*  brave, 
Twm  tali,  to  him  Jehovah*  hand 
On*  hair  of  all  earth*  beauty  gave. 

"  But  whaa  thli  prinoa  at  last  waa  dead. 
Hit  tbrown-off  beauty  wandered  forth  ; 
From  yatr  to  yaar  tha  roamad  and  tpad 
From  land  to  land  through  all  tha  earth. 

"Tor  thli  oommand  had  baen  daarcad: 
'Thon  thtlt  tbyatir  nowhara  enthrone, 
Kzoept  where  thon  thtlt  Bad,  Indeed, 
Kind  lore  and  wladom  both  la  one.' 

"  At  many  doort  the  faintly  knocked 
Or  hut*  tod  Umplea  eoatiteat: 
Xaeb  on*  for  her  w**  quick  unlocked— 
In  son*  of  them  the  stayed,  a  gnat*. 

"  Bnt  when  the  name,  Hanat  fair  I 
To  thee,  a  Baal  home  tha  found. 
Where  sweetneea  and  discretion  rar* 
War*,  one*  for  all,  together  bound." 

The  following  is  a  wonderful  truth  in  litera- 
ture :- 

"LAW  AXON!   RELIABLE. 

"  One  laeky  hit  afford*  no  rat* ; 
Who  think*  It  does,  ha  U  a  foot 
Tha  kin*  of  Parti*  one*  act  op 
Hi*  oostUett  ring  upon  a  eap. 
And  unto  all  hi*  arahera  arlaa, 
'  Who  hit*  that  ring.  It  la  hi*  prise.' 
In  Tain  tha  moat  expert  of  all 
Batty  to  thoot  It  off  tk*  balL 
An  Inexperienced  stripling  Mat: 
HI*  ehaDO*-*p*d  trrow  strike*  tk*  prist. 
Before  he  never  had  baat  bow. 
He  wiMly  said,  •  T wat  teak,  I  knew ; 
And  that  my  fame  may  tttll  remain, 
I  never  will  band  bow  again.' " 

If  a  writer  could  only  be  content  when  he 
has  done  one  good  thing,  the  world  would  hare 
fewer  indifferent  books.  Here  are  some  poarls 
strung  at  random : — 

"  1TUT    ILL  ALLEVIATED. 

"  TJaml  UgaUd  *rll  la  as  rar* 
As  wing*  npoa  a  eat,  or  Bower*  of  air, 
AS  rabblta'  korne,  or  ropaa  erf  tortolt*  kalr.'* 


122 
••  of agination's  power 

•  Wber*  bnt  a  tingle  ray  of  Mahmoud's  ganlo*  strike  **d 

etopa, 
The  eommon  graalte  arambUa  Into  rabies,  Uk*  para 
drop*." 

**  HAflZ   REPUDIATES   MEDIATORS. 

•■  Take  *a  *z*mpl*  from  the  roeae, 
Wko  lire  dtreot  on  tun  »nd  d*w : 
Thay  oarer  queatlon  after  Mo***. 
And  why.  In  HcaTan'a  nam*,  thoold  you  r™ 

"THE    BBIGHT-HOOFED    CHARGER. 

*  Th*  new  moon  It  a  horteiho*  of  gold  wrought  by  Sod, 
And  therewith  shall  tbe  tteed  of  Abdallah  be  thod.n 

"  HDMAJJ    EVANESCENCE. 
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"  Oar  life  endures— aneh  it  It*  brevity— 
Bat  while  a  rain-drop  falls  from  aloud  to  tea." 

"  CNDISHEARTENED     ASPIRATION. 

"From  torah  ravened  th*  flame  ttlll  ttraameth,  riatag 
straight: 
to  •tragglath  np  th*  brave  man  ttr lok*n  down  by  fata." 

■•  SELF-SUFFICING   WORTH. 

"  Will  tptrkllDg  diamond*  In  th*  tunahlne  raised. 
Grow  dark  and  worthies*  If  thay  b*  not  praised  ?* 

"  THB   CREATION  OF   THE    WOBLD. 

"  Oreatlr*  thought  and  pastlon  In  *  eap 
The  meditating  Br*hm  ooo*  hurled; 
And  wh*n  th*  »**thlng  fo*m  had  all  dried  up, 
Tha  sediment  wt*  this  bright  world." 

11  MATURE  A.ND    THE    MTSTIC  . 

■Transfusing  Allah's  betutle*  bow  shall  I  compare? 
Th*  d»y  1*  of*  aw**t  feoe,  th*  night  hi*  ttreamln  g  hair." 

"  INVERSION    OF    TRUTH. 

"  What  us*  th*  pr**eh*r't  truth  and  earnest  exhortation  t 
Tha  hearer  make*  thereof  Inverted  application. 

M  A  miser  llatened  once  to  •  dlssours*  meat  moving. 
The  habit  of  unctln'.ed  oharlty  approrlng. 

"  He  tald,  *  I  nam  waa  before  so  mueh  sffeoted : 
How  batatlful  it  eharlty,  whan  well  directed  t 

'"  So  alear  and  nobis  Is  th*  dnty  of  almsgiving 
Atone*  111  go  and  beg,  as  tare  **  I  am  Urlog,'" 

"  THE   UNWILLED    HOUSE    OT    OOD 

"  Th*  holy  B*a*e  on  th*  ground,  on*  day. 
Reclining,  with  hi*  feet  toward*  Meooa,  fay. 
A  passing  Moslem  priest,  offended,  saw, 
And,  Aiming  for  the  honor  of  his  law, 
Kxolalmed,  *  Bai*  Infidel,  thy  prayers  repeat  I 
Towards  Allan's  bouse  how  dsr'at  tbou  turn  thy  feet  !' 
Before  the  Moslem's  shallow  accent*  died, 
To*  pious  but  indignant  Nanao  cried, 
'  And  turn  them.  If  thou  oanat,  towards  any  *pot 
Whwela  the  ewfal  Hoot*  of  trod  It  not '  * 

"  PROLIFIC   SILENCE. 

"In  sllense  wis*  men  oft  great  things  bar*  to  parmeUon 
brought; 
Aad  fools  sj  oft  hare  made  a  moat  tremendous  not**  for 
nanght. 

" Tha  mighty  at  j- wheel  roll* tbnat It* *xtt  withoat aoand : 
Th*  wearer'*  rickety  apool  rattle*  lis  olsturtag  court* 
aroand. 

"  Tbt*  wooden  b>bbla  only  a  *m*ll  piaaa  of  llaea  yf*ldt : 
That  taore  one  with  atairy  r«li  o'erspraada   h**r«a* 
boaadlats  Balda." 


**  PotjII,  genuine  wtedem  lasrn. 

Tonder,  tee  that  bosh  of  rat 
How  before  thee  It  doth  barn, 

Like  the  burning  bosh  of  Btoatal 
Hearken,  and  thou  now  ah  alt  hear. 

If  thy  aoul'a  not  deaf  nor  flighty, 
How  from  oat  It,  eoft  and  alear. 

Speak*  to  the*  the  Lord  Almighty  r 

Here  are  some  dainty  "  mouth-pieces :" — 

"THI    DOCILE    RUBT. 

**  A  double  ruby  It  my  fasoinsting  rain ; 
Long  time  ago  their  fatal  charm  my  bosom  flew  la. 
Whate'er  realatlnt  reason  *  ay*,  quit*  Tuqal*h*d  mix*  I* : 
On*  ruby  it  thy  luring  mouth,  the  other  wine  Is." 

"THB   CHABJtlNO   MOUTH. 

"The  world  la  bitter  at  the  Jalee  from  eJoee  beaten ; 
Tet  know  I  llpt  which  all  Its  blttarneat  aaa  rweetan  I" 

"  SCHERIF   BTH-THAXIX'S    WTDTX-ORB. 

"The  aoa  of  win*  aank In  tby  month,  where  atlU  It*  glory 
reaka, 
Aad  left  th*  flushes  of  lis  evening- rod  npoa  tbj< 

"THE    SWKXTE8T    MOBTH. 

"  Let  no  bard,  from  th*  North  to  th*  Booth, 
My  Zolelka  oompare  with  a  bad : 
Because  ne'er  *uoh  *  dainty  sweet  month 
Had  a  bad,  slnoe  subsided  th*  flood  I" 

This  enigma  and  its  answer  are  eurioualy 
arranged : — 

"  A    BIDDLB. 

•Between  a  thickset  hedge  of  bones 
A  small  r*d  dog  now  bark*,  now  moan*. 

„  j  anf  ao|  uramq  w , 
— lam  ieattnw  euj, 

The  wisdom  embodied  in  this  pair  of  le- 
gends should  not  be  lost : — 


"  COD   ALONE    IS    CRXAT. 

"  A  king,  who  by  th*  pnb'lo  month  wa*  namad  tha  arrest, 
Was  on  his  station*  frailty  wont  to  medllat*. 

"  Astlnst  all  *rroganae  a*  a  promoting  gate, 
ThU  phrase  he  oft  repeated— Only  Sod  la  great 

14  Thn<e  words  he  bad*  tbam  on  tbe  palaoe  wall  Ingrain, 
Wboa*  fragment  oolumna,  ernmbUng,  to  tbl*  day  r amain. 

"  City  and  realm  are  sunk,  but  traveller*  relate 
Ton  ttlll  may  road  that  motto— Oaly  Sod  la  great" 

Roses  blossom  through  the  songs  of  the 
Persian  poets  as  if  their  hearts  were  forever 
flushed  with  i 


"  THK   TRIAL   OF    FRIENDSHIP. 

"  Between  a  wise  magiel*n,  whom  fair  Mala  knew, 
And  one  of  earth*  poor  •on*,  there  one*  a  friendship 
grew. 

"That  friend  hit  ear  with  protestation*  pUad : 
At  length  their  truth  the  enchanter  by  hi*  magic  triad. 

"  Within  a  meadow  alt*  th*  friend  In  mild  rapoea. 
Baa*  how  each  flower,  each  blade  of  great,  In  alienee  grow*. 

-  At  one*  in  order  ri»e  the  gratt-bladea,  and  appear 
A  boat  of  helmed  warrior*,  armed  with  pike  and  fpesr. 

"They  throng  around  tbe  friend,  and  great  him  aa  a  king, 
And  pearl*  and  ruble*  at  his  feet  profotely  fling. 

■  HU  heart  beat*  strong  with  buss :  like  a  vast  tsat  unfuri'd, 
Tha  aky  it  pitched ;  and  ha  U  lord  of  all  the  world. 

■A  braathlea*  man  than  through  the  erow diag  eoartUn 
pressed, 
And  straight  the  king  at  a  familiar  friend  addressed. 

"The  monarch,  with  a  look  aurprlaed,  to  him  replied, 
'My  friend,  I  know  yon  not,1  and  turned  away  In  pride. 

"  Thrice  wared  hU.MeU  ataff  that  grieved  maglolsn's  hand, 
And  all  tbe  lnetntaUon  faded  from  th*  land. 

"  The  friend,  now  dltenebtnted,  bitterly  repents. 
Till  thus  the  oon) uror  oomf  jrts  him  for  hU  offence  :— 

" '  It  U  the  world'*  low  lotto  tbtt  do  oar  sense*  bud ; 
Let  Mxla's  veil  bat  fall,  w*  leave  those  snaree  behind 

"  *  The  splendid  courtiers  shrink  to  grata  blade*  In  th*  Bald 
Th*  pearl*  and  ruble*  axe  but  drop*  of  dew  congealed. 

••  Jost  now  my  art  made  shapes  to  you  from  out  that  miat: 
And  y*t  I  never  would  your  friendship  have 


"'The  worat  of  tbe  Illusion  was  that  It  turned  friend      - 
From  friend,  and  therefore  have  I  brought  it  to  aa  aad. 

" '  Bat  doubtless,  friend  I  had  ma  tha  tarn*  proud  spoil  pos- 
sessed. 
Too  would  have  teen  ma  fall  as  badly  stand  th*  test" 

"THK  BBOOAX'S  MIRROR. 

'  A  beggar  of  Shire*  ones  had  a  looking-glass 
Thatbythl* 


'A    FRKSH   MIRACLE. 


magie  power  did  all  ethers  ■ 

'Which  many  dames  would  wiah  their  mirrors  too  could 
share — 
To  show  aa  ugly  fsoe  aa  if  it  were  mostffair  1 
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"The  beggar  eeld  tbU  glass  In  front  of  •▼•17  on* 
From  whom  ho  begged;  and  eoplon*  guerdon*  thus  he 
woa. 

"For  each  with  glednett  g»ve  nho  lew  himself  to  f*lr; 
The  gey  young  lord,  the  foal  old  hag,  both  looking  there. 

"At  tat  the  beggar,  lying  tick,  i«<  to  faU  eon 
The  glass,  end  aeld,  '  Make  use  of  It  u  I  here  done.' 

"Bat  with  the  glue  et  sight  tU  empty  oame  be  beck ; 
For  he  had  made  a  different  use  of  ft,  elaok  I 

"  Be  held  not  np  the  glue  before  eaoh  paieing  wight, 
Bat  law  hie  own  faoe  there,  and  lingered  on  the  eight/ 

"The  rather  add:  ' The  foolUh  fruit  of  Idle  pride, 
My  eon,  no  human  heart  ha*  ever  aetlifled. 

"*  W  ho  ehowe  the  world  In  fl  tttery1*  gla**,  1*  one  •<<  rewd  elf; 
He  U  a  fool  who  look*  therein  to  *ee  htmerl'.' " 

English  poetry  is  more  indebted  to  ara- 
besque fantasy  than  one  may  suppose.  The 
passion  and  extravagance  of  oar  bards  are 
often  little  more  than  echoes  of  the  East. 
The  eoDg  so  much  admired  in  Tennyson's  last 
volume,  commencing, 

"  dome  Into  the  garden,  Mend  I" 
is  wholly  Persian  in  its  conception.  Indeed, 
the  last  verse  is  very  like  a  theft — or  "  call  it  by 
some  better  name."  Bat  the  reader  shall  see. 
The  eastern  lover  tells  his  mistress,  thai  had  he 
been  dead  a  thousand  years,  if  she  should  walk 
over  his  grave  his  ashes  would  thrill  at  she 
passed,  and  his  heart  instantly  blossom  through 
the  sod  into  roses  beneath  her  tread.  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson says  : 

"Bbe  I*  oomlng  my  own,  my  tweet ; 
Were  It  ever  ao  airy  a  treed. 
My  heart  would  hear  her  aid  beat, 

Were  It  earth  In  an  earthy  bed. 
My  dutt  uould  hear  Ker  and  beat 

Bad  J  lain  for  a  ctntomry  dead ; 
Would  tart  and  trembU  under  horfut. 
And  blotter*  in  purple  and  rod  r 

The  thought  and  expression  of  both  writers 
are  the  same.    This  couplet, 

"  Youtg  and  enterpriitng  1*  the  Wt$t; 
Old  end  medlleU ye  I*  the  Satt,' 

might  have  suggested  these  two  lioes  in  the 
Princess : — 

"Bright,  and  fleree, and  flak]*  U  the  .lout* ; 
And  dark,  and  true,  and  Under  U  the  Forth.* 

We  have  somewhere  seen  a  Spanish  story, 
oalled  "  Los  Tres  Viajanles,1'  which  must  have 
been  taken,  body  and  soul,  from  the  poem  on 
page  194.  And  there  are  a  hundred  such 
instanoea. 

Mr.  Alger  seems  to  have  but  little  acquaint- 
ance with  Chinese  literature,  or  it  has  proven 
a  sterile  field  to  him  ;  for  he  gives  only  a  few 
specimens,  and  those  are  not  worth  quoting. 
In  conclusion  we  have  an  objection  to  urge. 
The  versification  throughout  the  book  is  harsh 
and  inartistic :  the  poems  continually  remind 
one  of  badly  cut  diamonds  that  might  have 
been  superb.  Many  of  them  do  not  pay  for 
the  reading.  However,  the  volume  has  given 
u  pleasure,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  Icok  the 
gift-horse  too  closely  in  the  mouth. 

THE   STATE    OF    THtNGS    IN   UTAH. 


Corre«poa4«Bee  ef  The  M.  T.  Tribune. 

Grf.at  Salt  Lake  City,  Nov.  3,  1B3«. 
After  leading  the  discourse*  of  Brigham  Young 
respecting  the  discontent  among  the  women,  which 
yon  probably  received  in  last  month'*  mail,  it  may 
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not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the  more  immediate 
cause  of  these  passionate  declarations  and  threats 
of  the  Mormon  Prophet,  although  you  will  find  that 
no  allusion  has  since  been  mode  to  the  paganised 
manumission  of  Utah's  white  slaves. 

Brigham  reside*  in  a  large  two-story  house  some 
fifty  feet  square,  built  in  a  neat  style,  and  furnished 
a*  sumptuously  as  the  country  can  afford.  In  this 
house  lives  with  him  his  tri/e  (for  although  he  has 
more  than  sixty  concubines,  she  alone  is  reeognized 
a*  a  wife,  the  others  are  called  "  spirituals")  and 
her  four  children,  two  girls  and  two  boys.  She  is 
not,  however,  hi*  first  wife,  for  when  she  married 
Brigham  he  was  a  widower  with  three  children — 
two  girls  and  a  boy — who  are  now  all  married.  Hi* 
"spiritual*,"  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  ca'led, 
"fixina,"  ocsupied  small  houses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  gubernatorial  mansion,  living  generally 
two  or  three  in  a  house;  but  Brigham  found  that  as 
the  population  of  the  oily  increased  this  plan  did 
not  suit — his  Jixins  had  too  much  liberty;  in  fact, 
they  would,  as  he  expressed  it,  allow  brethren  to 
" get  between  their  sheets."  He  therefore  had  a 
large  establishment  built  adjoining  his  residence, 
containing  sixty  small  rooms,  then  snrrouuded  the 
whole  premise*  with  a  stone  wall  tweuty  feet  in 
higbt.  Into  this  harem  be  proposed  to  put  the  ma- 
jority of  his  spirituals,  make  them  take  turns  in 
eookjng,  washing,  Ac,  and  thus  have  tbem  uuder 
hi*  own  immediate  supervision.  The  females,  how- 
ever, with  unpardonable  obstinacy,  refused  to  outer 
into  this  arrangement;  and,  although  fiually  com- 
pelled to,  did  so  not  without  much  grumbling  and 
"  whiniug."  This  circumstance  called  forth  the 
sympathy  of  their  sisters  in  misery,  and  the  Prophet 
found  it  necessary  to  thunder  hi*  anathemas  upon 
their  unprotected  head*.  They  say  no  more;  the 
fire  is  smothered,  not  quenched. 

I  am  told  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene  that 
Brigham,  walking  down  the  street  a  few  days  since, 
met  a  little  boy  returning  from  the  mountain  side 
with  a  few  cow*  which  ho  bad  been  herding. 
Struck  with  something  in  hi*  appearance,  the 
prophet  stopped  and  called  out,  "Here,  sonny!  tell 
me,  now,  whoso  son  you  are."  The  little  curly- 
headed  urchin  answered,  "  Ma  tells  me  I'm  brother 
Young's  ion,  but  you  ought  to  know  who  I  am." 
The  seer  knew  not  hi*  owd  child  ! 

Brigham  Young  and  hi*  associate s  *eom  deter- 
mined to  drive  all  the  Gentile*  out  of  the  Territory. 
They  have  made  an  attempt  during  the  past  month 
to  forcibly  take  possession  of  a  tannery  owned  by  a 
Gentile  now  in' the  State*.  Resistance  being  made 
by  the  gentleman's  agent  and  some  of  hi*  friend*, 
they  were  arrested  and  fined  f300  a  piece,  the 
Mormon  Judge  going  even  to  the  length  of  fining 
the  agent's  lawyer  the  same  amount  for  giving  legal 
advice  in  the  matter.  This  is  not,  however,  sur- 
prising to  us,  when  we  see  case*  in  whioh  a  person 
arrested  on  the  complaint  of  some  good  Mormon, 
who  may  have  a  spite  against  him,  is  compelled  to 
pay  ene-half  of  the  costs,  although  no  emut*  of  me- 
•*••)  i*  found  against  him,  and  the  good  Mormon  is 
never  made  to  pay  the  other  hall. 

A  more  serious  charge  against  the  Mormon  lead 
era  than  this,  however,  more  fully  illustrates  the 
ends  desired  by  them.  The  Surveyor-General  and 
the  Indian  Agent,  the  only  remaining  Gentile  offi- 
cers in  this  Territory',  while  on  an  excursion  to  the 
valleys  south,  visited  the  Pah-vant  tribe  of  Indian*. 
(Tib is  is  the  tribe  charged  with  the  massacre  of 
Capt.  Gunnison  and  his  party).  They  were  accom- 
panied by  the  chief  of  the  Peteetueet  tribe,  who 
rode  to  the  village  some  distanco  ahead  of  the  party, 
and  much  to  his  astonishment  found  the  Indian* 
arming  themselves,  evidently  bent  on  some  hostile 
undertaking.  On  inquiring  the  reason,  they  told 
him  that  an  express  had  just  been  there  from  Fill- 
more City,  stating  that  the  party  was  coming  down 
to  arrest  them  for  the  murder  of  Gunnsion,  and 
•dviving  them  to  anticipate  such  an  approach  and 
resist  it;  and  the  Petectneet  chief  had  toe  greatest 
difficulty  in  disabusing  their  mind"  before  the  party 
arrived.  Ka-nosh,  ibe  chief  of  the  Pah-vants,  is  a 
Mormon,  having  beeu  baptized  by  Brigham  him- 
self. 
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and  practiced   by  tbe  authority  of  the  Church. 
Tie  hu-'-iuxl   will  be  *eot  on  a  mission,  ard,  of 
course,  dit$  or  rfiMppear*  !      The  ssii  tod  i1|iiaHa 
tbto  reveals  to  the  woman  that her  late  husbsod 
Cul&niit'cd  gome  enormity  which   ha*   sent   him  to 
tli*>  iiifernal  regions,  but  if  the  will  marry  him  aha) 
will  be  euro  to  go  to  heaven,  and  also  secure  the 
Hhkation  of  her  late  husband.      But  if  (aa  ia  e«o- 
erallj  the  c»k>)  she   favors   hit  advances,  tiwy  go 
nod  get  Bripbam's  consent,  and  their  secret  meet- 
ing* are  considered  perfectly  lawful,  provided  thep 
stand  high  in  the  Church  and  are  firm  in  the  faith! 
We  have  had  some  very  cold  weather  during  tb* 
past  moLth,  snow  Laviog   falleo   to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  iii  the  valleys  aud  from  three  to  eight  feet  deep 
in  the  mountains.     ISy  toe  latest  account*  from  that 
Third  Hand-cart  Company  which  is   now  between 
Green  and  Bear  Rivers  we  bear  that  they  are  suf- 
fering dreadfully  from  eold  and  hunger.     The  traie 
contained  :t?0  adults  and  a  large  number  have  per- 
ished.     This  news  has  created  some  excitement 
among  the  people  and  a  great  many  team*  with  pro- 
visions have  been  sent  out  to   their  assistance.     Of 
the  Foarth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Haod-cart  Companies 
•we  have  beard  nothing.    They  are  far  in  the  rear, 
and  if  they  have  not  stopped  at  Fort  Laramie  wiB 
all  perish.      Beside  these  there  are  several  wsgoa 
companies,  and  tbe  number  of  emigrant*  yet  on  tfa<* 
Plains  i*  estimated   at  1,200.       You    will  perhaps 
bave  later  news  from   tbem   through  the  carrier  of 
tbe  Eastern  mail  which  (eft  here  the  1st,  aa  he  will 
pass  them  on  his  route. 

I  hare  noticed  articles  in  Mormon  paper*  from 
the  States  denying  the  existence  of  Slavery  in  thin 
Territory,  but  their  mendacity  in  this  aa  in  all  cast* 
wbeie  their  institutions  are  concerned  i*  notorious. 
There  are  many  slave*  now  owned  here  both  Ne- 
groes and  Indians,  and  they  are  aa  much  an  article 
of  aale  as  any  other  property. 
It  is  true  that  tbe  number  of  negro  slave*  ia  osm- 

Earatively  small,  probably  less  than  one  hundred; 
tit  this  scarcity  arises  more  from  the  poverty  of 
the  |>eople  than  from  any  aversion  they  bare  to) 
Slavery.  Their  laws  sanction  it,  and  their  religion 
inculcates  the  idea  that  they  (the  Africans)  are  aa 
inferior  race  of  being,  and  that  this  inferiority  wil 
continue  in  tbe  next  world. 

I  suppose  that  not  less  than  four  hundred  Indiaa 
children  are  held  in  bondage  under  the  pretense  of 
apprenticeship !  These  children  are  purchased 
from  tbe  Indian*  (who  steal  them  from  the  neigh- 
boring tribe*)  for  sum*  varying  from  $29  to  f*v 
apiece.  Thia  traffic  is  thus  encouraged  by  liar- 
mons,  and  in  fact  sanctioned  by  their  laws. 

In  regard  to  tho  Mormon  children,  they  appear 
like  a  neglected,  uncared-for  set,  generally  dirty 
and  iil-clad.  The  majority  of  them  are  girls,  sac 
this  trouble*  the  women  verv  mueh,  for  sssp  meat 
tkat  a  ftmrnlt  t*  doomed  to  oUterpj  sm  s  Itf*  of* 


try.  It  i*  also  a  singular  fact  that  a  Urge  proper*, 
tion  of  them  are  white-headed.  These  children  am 
suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vios.  With- 
out  the  hallowed  influence  of  home  to  restrain  then* 
they  are  vicious,  profane  aud  obscene.  Soots  of 
the  worst  language  I  ever  heard  fell  from  the 
lip*  of  urchins  in  the  street;  but,  when  the  moat 
profane  and  indecent  language  i* .  heard  in  their 
Tabernacle,  and  all  other  public  meetings,  as  ana 
csn  expeet  any  other  result.  The  Mormons  hsaat 
or  exult  In  calling  things,  a*  they  any,  by  their  right 
names;  all  parts  of  the  human  body  are  spoke* 
of  umiliarly,  in  terms  that  would  make  anybody 
but  a  Mormon  blush,  aud  they  aay  it  ia  a  part  of 
their  duty,  if  not  of  their  religion,  to  toacn  their 
children  a  knowledge  of  the  "  issue*  of  life,"  aa  (key 
term  it. 

JLs  to  education,  there  is  none  here.  Tea  map 
ha vs heard  of  the  "University  of  Deeeret,"  wita 
its  Chancellor  and  Professors,  and  I  know  not  hevs 
many  high-sounding  office*,  and  also  of  the  pro- 
posed donation  of  Congre***  to  it;  but  it  is  all  a 
•ham.  There  ia  no  aush  University  here  except 
la  name.  They  boaat  abroad  of  their  common 
sebosls.  They  eonsiit  of  edifice*  built  ia  each 
Ward  called  school -houses;  but  these  are  In  nearlp 
•very  Instance  u*ed  fer  the  *ole  purpose  of  holding 
what  they  term  ' '  Ward  meeting* ; "  and  yet  heavy 
taxes  are  collected  throughout  the  Territory  osten- 
sibly for  school  purposes.     It  is  the  settled  policy 
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of  the  priesthood  to  keep  the  people  la  ignorance 
and  poverty,  for  it  ia  then  easier  to  rule  tbean. 

These  fact*  *how  tbe  importance  of  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  tbe  American  Government  and 
rplc  to  the  affair*  of  this  Territory.  What  can 
expected  of  this  people,  even  if  tbey  should 
throw  off  the  abominablt  Mormon  despotism  under 
which  they  are  now  groaning.  Tbey  are  nearly  ail 
foreigners  of  tbe  lowest  class — an  ignorant,  but  in- 
dustrious, hard-working  people.  Accustomed 
from  their  youth  to  be  guided  snd  ruled  in  all  po- 
litical matter*,  thsy  hre  ignorant  of  the  first  princi- 
ple* of  self-government. 

Uninstructod  in  respect  to  our  institutions  and 
the  workings  of  our  *y  stem  of  government,  they  are 
dairy  counseled  to  hate  and  despise  it.  Those  prin- 
ciple* taught  to  the  parents  are  by  them  instilled  ia 
the' mind*  of  their  children,  who,  brought  up  with- 
out even  a  common  education,  are  ready  adepts  ia 
learning  anything  vicioas  or  demoralising.  More- 
over it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  are  oou- 
pletelv  isolated,  and  that  there  is  no  external  iafu- 
eace  to  modify  these  ciroumstsnee* ;  sll  tbe  aewa 
they  receive  from  tbe  world  is  through  the  medium 
of  the  Church  newspaper,  which  is  the  only  one  in 
the  Territory. 

Whet  then  i*  to  be  expected  from  them  if  as  soma 
writer*  propose  they  are  left  to  themselvs*  to  work 
•at  their  own  end*  1 

We  wsnt  here  the  Bible,  a  Free  Press,  faithful 
Missionaries,  and  a  complete  system  of  education, 
so  that  old  and  young  may  receive  instruction.  But 
these  thing*  cannot  be  had  without  a  complete 
change  In  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and  tie 
entire  separation  of  Church  and  Slate. 

•  Jhtt  doastloa  ku  kras  gnmfi  *T  Oratress. 


JaS.  ALCOTT  AND  MB.   EMEMSO&. 

To  M«  Editor  tf  Th*  TravtUtr: 

Mr.  Alcott  finished  a  series  of  Conversations 
upon  Human  Life,  last  week,  at  the  house  of  one 
of  his  friends  in  Boston.  Hi*  theme  was  disposed 
thus :— Human  life,  considered — 1,  as  a  destiny; 
3,  as  a  calling;  3,  a*  an  art.  Those  who  recog- 
nize experience  in  these  topics  will  know  how 
highs  way  thought  must  take,  thus  guided.  The 
family  was  Insisted  on  as  tbe  first  divine  institu- 
tion, itself  the  only  possible  source  of  a  clean  so- 
cial state,  and  fair  public  order.  Mr.  Alcott'*  idea 
is  this :  a  human  pair  must  stand  st  tee  head  of 
eveir  new  creation ;  truth  is  to  be  bom,  good  is 
to  be  bora,  society  is  to  be  corn,  institutions  sre  to 
be  6orn;  see  to  it,  parents;  the  church,  the  school, 
the  state,  the  national  morals,  the  national  char- 
acter sre  In  the  house,  in  bed  and  board,  in  bath, 
in  discipline.  In  dress,  in  manners,  is  exercises. 
Home  ki  the  centre  of  the  world.  When  the 
child  is  born,  institution*  are  born. 

During  one  of  the  evenings  Mr.  Emerson  wss 
present,  and  thus  tbe  company  found  themselves 
sitting  with  two  of  tbe  most  imprsssiva  persons  of 
their  time,  persons  whose  presence  relate*  us  to 
the  boaaty  of  ideals,  sad  to  the  calmness  of  eter- 
nity. What  Mr.  Emerson  Is  distinctively  to  the 
intellect,  Mr.  Alcoa  is  to  the  moral  seatlaient. 

Mr.  Alcott  has  not  the  literary  gift  as  Mr.  Em- 
erson, snd  hence  is  less  widely  known ,  far  now 
types  must  carry  sn  author  everywhere.  Mr. 
Aleott's  fame  (as  also  the  impression  of  a*  pres- 
ence), is  mors  Uke  tbe  oU  p»iiosspbsrs(  which 
was  propagated  by  con  last,  went  from  disciple  to 
disciple,  travelled  from  hand  to  lead,  a  personal 
tradition .  Mr.  Alcott  has  tans  a  leas  aottk  repu- 
tation, having  a  more  private  genius  fate  take* 
to  discourse,  being  coy  wss  she  pea.  Hi*  lan- 
guage is  peeaner,  and  of  *Mkfn*  expressiveness 
and  ooauty  hi*  own,  a*  real  a*  his  owe  experl- 
Thoafh  no  scholar  by  early  curtnw,  bora 
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the  son  of  a  Hew  England  fanner,  and  leasing 
the  few  books  that  and  aay  msanln,  for  aim  in 
the  interval*  at  bard  labor,  no  language  of  bsakn 
seem*  so  Ana  as  kis.  Toa  seme  test  as  to  a  aaw 
Uteratere.    lteetftoeJasato. 

He  has  not  beta  known  to  Hume.  His  believed, 
except  by  the  "  Bscord  of  a  School,1,  and  "  Con- 
versattoas  on  the  Gospel*,"  sad  these  were  re- 
ported by  others.  Ths  trst  1*  the  resord  of  his 
sokes*,  kept  la  me  Teasels,  ia  Bostoa,  mors  than 
ternary  yssm  age;  the  second  Is  a  resord  of  con- 
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Ralph  "Waldo  Emkbsox  ix  the  Pulpit. — Mr. 
Theodore  Parker  has  not  yet  recovered  from  tbe  in- 
disposition which  has  deprived  his  society  of  his 
ministrations  for  several  week?,  aud  for  that  reason 
Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  addressed  tbe  "28th 
Congregational  Socitty  "  at  the  Music  Hall  yesterday 

XLOTDirff. 

Mr.  Emerson  said,  itventr  years  it  had  been  since 
be  Lad  addressed  tbe  churches  with  which  in  his 
youth  be  bad  been  connected,  and  in  that  time  he  had 
«?p<.>ken  mostly  upon  tbe  simplest  of  ill  platforms — that 
of  tbe  Lyceum ;  but  now,  when  he  was  invited  by  one 
wto  bad  made  all  his  debtors  by  his  labors  in  behalf 
of  humanity  and  freedom,  be  could  not  refuse. 

Tbe  speaker  ihen  ipoke  of  various  views  of  Amer- 
ican character.  We  seemed,  he  said,  to  reckon  every 
tbing  by  dollars,  praise  ourselves  and  our  times,  and 
point  to  tbe  evidences  of  our  prosperity,  aud  never 
ask — bow  much  are  we  benefitting  humanity  ?  We 
seem  to  have  yielded  to  the  sovereignty  of  tbe  abdo- 
n  «-n.  We  seem  to  thick  that  tbe  best  use  we  can 
make  of  a  fine  person  is  to  drown  him  to  save  his 
braid.  Icsincerity  was  another  trait — the  great 
want,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  tbe  American  cha- 
racter. It  was  seen  in  every  walk  of  life;  in  reli- 
gion and  in  politics.    It  wo  jld  never  do  in  politics 
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to  speak  out  the  thought;  tht^e  must  be  professions 
cf  loyalty,  tven  wbil-j  plotting  against  the  govern- 
DKiit.  We  would  all  agre*,  if  a  pickpocket  came 
among  us,  not  to  associate  with  him ;  but  if  the  pick- 
pocket, by  the  use  of  tbe  same  means  which  he  daily 
exercises*  in  committing  his  crimes,  and  tor  tho 
seme  purpose — that  of  pickintrthe  public  pocket — 
ge*«  ehcttd  to  an  honorable  office,  like  that  of  a  Sen- 
ator or  President,  we  honor  bim  with  public  dinners 
aDd  public  receptions.  We  dont  dare  speak  out  bold- 
ly and  plainly,  but  forget  that  the  wise  mechanic  use* 
the  sharpest  of  tools. 

Skepticism  was  another  trait  We  wished  to  see 
evcrv  preposition  proved  like  t  sum  in  arithmetic, 
which  gives  tbe  same  result,  though  calculated  a 
thousand  times  over.  Tbe  speaker  dwelt  oa  this  sub- 
ject at  some  length,  arguing  that  our  insincerity  "as- 
tified  in  seme  degree  skepticism,  which  should  not  be 
too  harshly  dealt  with-  The  speaker  closed  by  • 
glance  at  the  desire  of  mankind  for  immortality,  find- 
ing therein  one  of  tbe  strongest  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
the  theory  of  future  existence. 

There  was  &  large  attendance  on  the  c-ocwios. 
Neither  prayer  nor  singing  constituted  soy  part  of 
the  services  conducted  by  Mr.  Emerson. — \BoHo* 
IraixtUr,  2Uh  intU 
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TEEC1I  BT  MB.  HAWTHORN'!:   AT  LIVEItrOOL. 

On  April  13tb,  the  corner-stone  of  n  nnJMing 
for  a  pulilic  library  and  museum  was  laid  in  Llv- 
erpool  by  Mr.  William  Brown,  who  designs  to  de- 
fray himself  the  cost  of  its  erection,  nearly  Sl">0,- 
000.  A  dinner  followed  this  ceremony,  at  which 
tho  principal  speeches  were  delivered  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  Lord  Stanley.  Messrs.  Ilors- 
fi|I  and  Ewart,  M  P.'s  from  Liverpool,  Sir.l.i'in 
T*Ckrngton,X«tlianiel  Huw.hfnie  and  Mr.Mon  k- 
'•n  Miincs.  The  latter  concluded  his  remarks  us 
follows :  — 

•^Gent'enun  we  mm t  remember  tlint  this  celcbra- 
Hoa  has  a  meaning  1  litre  is  a  large  population  far 
»w»y  over  Hie  Atlantic—  our  brothers  in  another  hem- 
ispheie  I  would  call  Mr.  Brown  a  citizen  of  both 
worldi.  and  in  man)  a  crowded  city  of  our  brethren 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Atlai.tic  will  the  celebration 
of  thu  day  be  road.  It  is  be  and  such  as  be  who  have 
brought  together  the  two  ?roat  countries  of  K  .^lan.l 
and  America  It  is  he  and  aueh  as  lie.  before  the  e: 
tric  wire  had  been  laid  down  underneath  the  surface 
of  the  great  Atlantic,  lying  on  a  rock  which  i'ro.  i- 
datife  Menu  to  buve  raised  lor  the  special  purpose  of 
BBttiug  the  two  cieat  empires — it  it  be  and  such  a*  he 
who  have  brought  together  these  two  nations  by  the 
electricity  of  common  sympathy  and  feeling-  It  in 
my  object  to  biing  before  you  and  to  drink  the  health 
of  a  citliru  of  the  great  rcpcbllc  ct  the  1'nitcd  states 

That  connexion  whloh  Mr  brown  has  established 
between  the  material  interest*  of  Ko  gland  and  Ame- 
rica, Nathaniel  Hawthorne  has  done  much  to  cement 
Hi-  •  Scarlet  Letter  '  baa  struck  to  the  heart  of  every 
man  witli  whom  it  eame  Into  contact  He  has  built  his 
house  of  •  .-even  dables'  In  every  town  in  Knglaud. 
and  as  for  bis  'Twice-told  Talcs/ wu  well  wish  they 
bad   been  told  ten   time*.    Oent'emen,  therefore,  in 

Sving  you  the  health  of  that  distinguished  ctti/cn  of 
e  tidied  states,  and  that  distinguished  citizen  of  the 
literatuie  of  the  world,  I  be'tcve  you  will  Join  with 
me,  ai'd  that  you  wiil  feel  you  are  in  no  derive  devi- 
ating Ironi  the  special  pin  pose  for  which  we  have  met 
together  And  those  two  great  nations,  speaking  the 
same  great  speech,  carrying  out  iu  the  main  the  same 
glent  h.stitutions.  are  the  hope  aud  the  blessing  of 
mankind— the  hope  of  the  future  world,  and.  under 
Providence,  a  blessing  to  the  uations.  I  give  you 
'  The  luited  State*  of  America  .'  "' 

Mr.  Hawthorne  replied:—"  Mr.  Minor,  mv  lords, 
and  gentlemen.  I  appear  in  this  nail  lie  ore  yon,  not 
in  uny  ii  dividual  capacity  of  my  owu.  but  as  the  rep 
rc«<Ltatite  of  ray  couutn  .  and  especially  of  the  liter- 
ature ol  Ameiiea;  and  1  heartily  wish  the  literary 
nun  of  Ameiiea  had  abetter  rep  escntathe— one  wlio 
has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  literatuie -than  I  have 
done,  end  one  who  could  have  acknowledged  better 
tlniti  I  possibly  can  the  honor  that  has  been  conferred 
upon  them.  Tlie  honorable  gentleman  who  has  allud- 
ed to  me  Iras  made  allusions  also  to  some  product  ions 
of  my  own  That  praise,  gentlemen,  s  the  more  valu- 
able, coming  aa  it  does  from  tins  who  Is  so  eminently 
Guarded  to  cxpiess  an  opinion  when  a  thing  is  wed 
done.  His  praise  is* very  gratifying,  for  then-  is  notli- 
lug  In  llteraiy  reputation  so  dear  to  an  American  as 
a  know  edge  that  he  Is  considered  worthy  of  coin- 
met  datiou  In  the  land  of  his  ancestors.  Out.  .eii- 
en,  I  roast  not  forget  that  I  am  not  speaking 
Is  my  owb  behalf,  but  ou  behalf  of  the  lf- 
of    my  country,  and  on  behalf  of  the,  llter- 

r  ■ten  of  America— the  potts,  the  historians,  the 
bordhats  of  America.  I  thank  you,  for  1  have  no 
tight  to  decline  any  appease  whleh  yon  niav  bo 
nitwit1  te  award  t*  thean,  bow  much  soever  1  might 
Mel  Utellned  to  decline  that  honor  to  myself  Individ  t 
aljr. 

The  elrcumrttneot  of  oar  country  hart  directed 
amaeh  of  ear  attention  to  the  rough  aide  of  life,  instead 
of  to  thoaa  totitning  luluenee*  which  are  mvos  ibl-  to 
latere  rr  product  loot;  but  it  is  something  to  me  to 
tldnk  that  we  have  aeoomplbhed  an  act  •rgratitudc  — 
of  heartfelt  gratKade— to  England.  It  la  something 
to  bit  countrymen  to  know  that  they  have  yet  main- 
tained the  old  Anglo-Saxon  spirit,  and  that  it  has 
some  bold  upon  them  now  In  their  literary  pursuits 
It  gives  me  happiness  to  believe  this,  because  the  more 
we  return  to  yon  tor  the  greet  measure  of  eiejovmt  .it 
that  wa  have  received  from  yoa.  the  more  we  shall  aid 
you  In  promoting  atace  and  good  will.  In  whioh  I 
BOfje  the  two  naiMBsfNrU aver contiuue.  because*, err 
who  teartettaa  book*  which  Kogland  is 
|  to  reeeHijUa  ber  llteaatore,  ha*  contributed 
r  to  tkeflai anient  reaaV 

Having  responded  to  the  toast  wh'eli  has  been  pro- 
posed, 1  might  sit  down,  but  1  cannot  do  so.  and  you 
will  ram  on  me;  for,  a»  has  been  Justly  observed,  had 
the  tie*  l<eti  diawn  bnt  n  little  closer.  America  wou  d 
have  called  Mr.  Brown  her  son  At  all  events,  he  tin 
the  connection  by  blood,  by  friendship,  by  arleetlnn 
In  all  the  Intel esti  of  lit  ,  which  we  shall  not  certainly 
forget,  I  cither  will  he  It  Is  good  for  our  country 
that  theie  should  be  such  men— men  connected  with 
one  Ci  tin  try  and  with  another,  aud  >et  not  the  less 
true  to  their  own  beloved  land.  It  was  proved,  and 
not  veiyltng  ago,  either,  that  It  was  good  for  boh 
oountiiestliat  be  was  hen — that  he  grasped  one  in  Ins 
i  telit  lisnd  and  the  other  in  his  lif'      Mr.  1  as- me  him. 
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way  8  as  pi  ond  ol  1,1m  as  If  be  were  one  of  ll«  :  we  are 
proud  ol  his  good  deeds,  of  his  illustrious  life,  and  of 
hit  great  lets  of  noble  at  d  enlightened  hene.iccurc 
This  last  it  the  deed  cone.  I-  e. I  in  the  icrv  spirit  and 
done  Id  the  very  spirit  in  which  an  enlightened  bene- 
factor should  seek  to  Let  eld  his  country— by  consider- 
ing the  meant  by  which  be  might  be-t  promote  liuiuuu 
bu|pli.css  ibrougLout  (he  aoild." 

Mr.  Brown,  who  is  of  the  house  of  Brown  Bro- 
thers &  Co.,  is  not  a  native  of  Liverpool,  althoj.h 
he  has  resided  in  that  city  forty  years.  He  wall 
bom  in  Ireland.  From  there  he  come  to  the  I'ni- 
ted  Stales  early  in  life,  and  formed  cominere  al 
connections,  which  have  continued  and  strength- 
ened ever  since.  From  the  luitid  States  he  .vent 
to  Liver)  ool,  and  founded  the  distinguished  mer- 
cantile II i m  which  bears  his  name.  Mr.  Brown 
is  u  member  of  I'urliurnent  ftom  South  Lmeas- 
hire. 

Among  the  other  proceeding's  nt  tho  dinner,  n 
letter  was  read  from  the  Larl  of  Derby,  express. 
iiiK  his  respect  for  Mr.  liruun.  the  pcrsoiiul  inter- 
est he  felt  In  the  occasion,  and  hi.-  regret  ut  being 
unub'e  to  attend. 


S  VNDA  Y     HER  VICES. 

Ralph  Wnlfto   Kimr-oit   in  Theodore  Par- 
Iter'e  Pulpli. 

Mr  Theodore  Parker  has  not  vet  recovered  '  run  the 
indisposition  which  has  deprived  hie  sorietv  <>•  his 
ministrations  for  several  weeks,  and  for  that  tvason 
Mr  Ralph  Wai.do  Kmkiison  addressed  the  •  2Sth 
Congregational  Society"  at  the  Music  Hall  )c-!erday 
moming. 

Mr  K.MKrusoN  said,  twenty  years  il  hud  been  since  he 
had  addressed  the  churches  with  which  iu  his  youth 
be  hail  been  connected,  and  in  that  time  he  had  spo- 
ken mostly  upon  the  simplest  of  al!  platforms— tli.it  ol 
the  Lyceum,  but  now,  when  he  wa-  invited  by  one 
who  had  made  all  his  debtors  by  hi*  labors  iu  beltall 
of  humanity  and  freedom,  he  could  no*  refuse  Then 
he  expressed  his  regrets  for  the  illness  of  his  friend, 
and  hoped  he  might  soou  recover  bis  ligor.  tf.id  re- 
sume his  charge. 

The  speaker  then  commenced  his  discourse,  and 
held  undivided  sway  out  the  mind;,  of  lii-  ;  u.lii  lice, 
fur— perhaps  an  hour,  but  wecniinot  say  withci  itainty 
as  to  that,  for  while  listening  to  such  a  discourse  it  was 
not  easy  to  take  note  of  time  lie  spoke  of  various 
views  of  American  character,  and  every  word  he  ut 
Sired  teemed  over-burdened  with  weight  of  thought 
We  teemed,  lie  said,  to  reckon  ever)  thing  by  uoilars, 
praise  oursehea  and  our  times,  and  point  to  l.'ip  evi- 
dent..- of  our  prosperity,  and  never  a.k-hov.  much 
we  are  benefitting  humanity  We  se  in  to  haw  y  i..'d- 
ed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  abdomen  W  •  scent  to 
think  that  the  best  use  we  can  make  of  utile  )  .rsou 
is  to  drown  him  to  save  his  board  Insincerity  was 
another  trait, — the  great  want,  as  it  seemed  to  him.  of 
the  American  character  It  was  seen  iu  ever)  walk 
of  lite,  in  religion  and  iu  politics  It  wou  d  never 
do  iu  politics  to  speak  out  the  thought;  there  mind  be 
professions  of  loyalty,  even  while  plotting  a-nm-!  Ihe 
government  We  would  nil  agree,  if  a  pickpocket 
came  among  us.  not  to  associate  with  him:  but  il  the 
pickpocket,  by  the  use  of  the  sumo  mean- which  be 
daily  exercise-  in  committing  his  crimes,  and  tor  the 
same  purpose. — that  of  picking  the  public  pocket.  - 
.•em  elected  to  an  honorable  oflicc.  like  that  ol  a  .-cn- 
.  :.>r  or  I'tesident,  we  honor  him  with  public  dinners 
..i.d  pub.ic  receptions.  We  dont  daie  ><>cak  out  bold 
'■;  and  plainly,  but  forget  that  the  wise  mechntiie  u-cs 
the  -barpc-t  of  toois 

Skepticism  wa' another  trait.  We  wished  to  >  .■  ev- 
ery proposition  proved  like  a  stint  Iu  arithmetic,  which 
gives  the  same  result,  though  calculated  a  thoii-and 
timet  o\er  The  speaker  dwelt  on  this  subject  a  some 
length,  arguing  that  our  insincerity  ir-tiiicd  in  some 
degree  skepticism,  which  should  not  be  too  harshly 
dei.lt  with.  The  speaker  closed  by  u  glance  at  the  de- 
sire of  mankind  for  immortality,  lindiiig  thelei'i  oue 
of  the  strongest  proots  of  the  truth  of  the  tin  nry  of 
fii|gjgKi*teuce. 

WBa^wss  a  large  attendance  on  the  occasion  Keitll- 
ttpitf  er  nor  singing  constituted  any  part  of  the  ser- 
vice! conducted  by  Mr.  Kmerton.    Af>r'l2rt,   'JJ 
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CIRCULAR. 


The  undersigned  would  invite  your  attention  to  a  plan  for  a  School,  in  some  respects  new,  which  he 
proposes  to  open  at  Concord,  Mass.,  early  in  September  of  the  present  year. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  old  system  of  Education  at  schools  in  which  every  thing  is  taught  by 
recitations,  does  not  answer  the  wants  of  even  young  pupils  ;  and  lectures  have  been  introduced,  with 
the  best  results,  into  many  of  our  high  schools.  It  is  intended  in  the  Concord  School  to  combine  the  two 
methods  of  instruction  systematically  and  under  competent  direction,  so  as  to  offer  to  pupils  of  lioth  sexes 
a  course  of  study  which  will  fit  them  for  any  college,  or  indeed,  *inav  take  the  place  of  a  collegiate  course. 
At  the  eamo  time  it  is  hoped  that  a  familiar  personal  intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupil  will  make  the 
office  of  the  teacher  rather  a  guidance  and  pleasant  stimulus  than  a  method  of  dictation. 

For  the  present,  the  list  of  studies  will  include  the  common  English  branches,  the  higher  English 
studies  and  the  physical  sciences,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Drawing  and  Music. 

The  permanent  Teacbors  conducting  recitations  will  lie — 

F.  B.  SANBORN, Teacher  of  Creek,  Latin  "nd  Mathematics: 

CHARLES    H.    SANBORN,  M.  D..  '•  Physiology,    Chemistry  and  Botany ; 

JOSEPH    WALL, "  French,   Italian,   Spanish  and   Drawing  : 

MISS  SARAH  E.  SANBORN "  General  English  Studies: 

MISS  P.   B.   RIPLEY, '  Music. 

The  permanent  Lecturers  arc — 

R.  W.  EMERSON,    English   Literature  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  : 
DR.  REINHOLD  SOLGER,  History. 

There  will  also  be  a  permanent  lecturer  on  Physical  Science,  and  courses  of  lectures  on  special  sub- 
jects so  as  to  furnish  five  lectures  a  week  during  tho  school  year  of  forty  weeks.  One  of  the  special 
lecturers  is  Prof.  W.  B.  ROGERS,  and  others  of  well  known  ability  will  be  added  to  the  list. 

It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Emerson  will  lecture  once  a  week  during  the  school  year,  and  Dr.  Solgcr 
twice  a  wook  for  twenty  weeks  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  May  and  June. 

Thorc  will  be  but  one  torin  of  forty  weeks  in  the  year  ;  commencing  the  first  Wednesday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  closing  early  in  July,  with  the  following  vacations  : 

A  week  at  Thanksgiving  ;  two  weeks  at  Christmas  ;  a  week  in  April  or  May  ;  eight  weeks  in  July 
»nd  August. 

Pupils  to  the  number  of  ono  hundred  will  lie  admitted,  from  the  age  of  eight  years  upward,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  have  an  cijual  numlier  of  lioth  soxes. 

The  School  will  consist  of  two  department*,  a  Preparatory  and  a  High  School ;  but  persons  not  con- 
nected with  oithcr  can  attend  tho  lectures  and  special  classes  by  paving  the  prescribed  fees. 

It  is  thought  that  Concord  possesses  peculiar  advantages  for  such  a  school  in  its  convenient  distance 
t'Oni  Boston  and  Cambridge,  the  lieauty  of  its  wenery,  and  the  character  of  its  people:  while  the  names 
W  tho*e  engaged  in  the  enterprise  will  be  a  guarantee  to  the  public  of  a  faithful  effort  for  a  generous  ami 
tr%  libcraleducation.  ^      _       ^.^^^^^^^^ 

('oxcuun.  Mass..  June  1st.   ls.'iT 


The  Terms  of  Tuition  for  a  year  of  forty  weeks  are  annexed.     Fractions  of  the  year  will  lie  estimated 
at  the  same  rate — 

Lower  English  Studies,  (Reading,  Writing,  Geography,  &c.,) $40  00 

Higher  English  Studies 40  00 

Any  Two  Languages  alone, — 40  00 

Either  English  Course  with  one  Language, 50  00 

"  "  "    two  Languages, 60  00 

Any  three  Languages, 60  00 

Either  English  Course  with  three  Languages, 70  00 
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Heralds  of  Freedom. 

WILLIAM  LLUJnidBAflJaBOII. 
WEJfDELL  PHTtfOTB, 
THEODORE  PARKER, 
RALPH   WALDO    EMERSON. 
OERRIT  SMITH. 
JOSHUA  R.   CUDDINQ3, 
SAMUEL  J.  MAV. 

Thwc  Portrait*  have  been  rlrnwn  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art  liy  that  unrivalled  French  artist,  L. 
(irozelier,  from  dugucrrcotypi'*  taken  exprc-wly  for 
the  purpouc,  and  are  the  most  faithful  likcnewKM  of 
the  dlHtlnguUhed  originals  ever  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Price,  $  1  50. 

Address  C.  II.  HKA1XAKD,  124  Washington 
street,  or  W.  C.  NELL,  office  of  The  Liberator. 

December  2(5.  lmois 


FTTCHBURG     RX1LROAD 
torn  aa*  aflat:  Tuossaj,  Bepi  I,  IMf,   Mas 
*  no  as  ftdJcr»»  ; 
Tor  rttehtrarjr  end  Upper  itoejls,  7  m,  11    *  «  PS. 

WiMi'rs, 1  lit  am,  im,'l   rn,    or  on  arrival  of 

noser  roads. 

.„ jcord,  t,  t ! 

raltnaa,  t,  7 

Wk.A 

Bin,  Aa«.  W,  18J7 


Mma  Concord,  1,8  SO  am,  1.90,7.11  »*. 
From  WalUiam,  t,  7JS,  167  am,  1*1,  *  en,  t. 

•M.JI.  sflaUJUio,  rtus't  a 


SOJVjVBTS 
I — S*mbbm>1  Hoar. 

••  Yietrix  eauM  dn.iplanttl.  «rf  tirta  fa/»s»i 
A  year  ago  how  often  did  I  meet 
Under  these  elms,  once  more  in  sober  bloom, 
Thy  tall,  sad  flgare  pacing  down  the  street, — 
But  now  the  robin  sings  above  thy  tomb. 
Thy  name  on  other  shores  may  ne'er  be  known. 
Though  austere  Borne  no  graver  < 'onsul  knew , 
But  Massachusetts  her  true  son  doth  own- 
Out  of  her  soil  thy  hardy  virtue*  grew. 
She  lore*  the  man  who  chose  the  cooquere 

eaase, 
The  upright  soul  that  bowed  to  «iod  aloae, 
The  eleaa  hand  that  upheld  her  equal  laws, 
The  old  religion,  never  yet  outgrown. 
The  cold  demeanor  and  warm  heart  beneath. 
The  simple  grandeur  of  thy  life  and  death. 

Jsha  Brswa  e>f  Oaawaltaaslc. 
In  that  still  sternly  lives  our  fathers  heart. 
Brave  Puritaa.     Stout  Htandish  had  praised 

God 
For  sMh  as  thou,— of  Maydowes  blood  thoo  art, 
And  worthier  met  on  Plymouth  Bock  ne'er  trod 
Deep  in  thy  pious  soul  devoutly  haras 
The  Hebrew  ire  whh  Saxon  fuel  fed , 
Thy  hoaeat  heart  all  mar  ana  eaaaing  spurns, 
Swift  hand  for  action  aa*  thoo  and  wise  head , 
O  good  old  au!  the  Via**  of  thy  age 
Shames  into  aohteaaas  ahitjaaly  youth- 
Honor  shall  write  thy  aat*  oa  her  fair  page 
Ere  thoa  art  dead,  aad  ancient  Faith  and  Truth, 
Valor  aad  Constaaay  thy  fume  uaheM, 
When  oar  sons'  sons  shall  boa?  thy  story  told 
Cnt«rd,  ArniVtk,\m 
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The  RMownfi  >'•  a  mo  Mi  'alter  bid  mors  complete 
opt  of  Lecturers  ber'ore  liyeencrji,  A  <*.,  than  wo  were 
able  to  present  in  a  previous  -tecf.  It  embrace*  the 
names  of  many  only  knosr,  t '  r.s  by  report: 

Ai    M,  lb»  R.i.   Wn.  IU,  B.mv.b,  Mil-. 

Alcott,  Dr.  Willi   >»  A.,  AnbuinJsie,  Mais. 

Ai.cott,  A.  B»<'N40W,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Akosssvos.  T.  D.,  Rnxb  rv,  Mi.it. 

BrtcniR,  the  R«v.  IlKMRV  W.rd,  Bre  .k!yu,  N.  Y. 

Beeciisr,  trie  R.v.  Ch»ri  >s.  liJeshurg,  III. 

Brr.cHi  r,  th»  K-v.  Ii-.ivo  K.,  y,u\:t.,  N.  Y. 

Bellows,  tor  lt-v.  llrsav  W.,  D.  P.,  Naw-Yosh  City. 

Blrjahir,  Park,  Niw- York  City. 

Bsowm.  tboB.'T.  Avtoihi  VTv  L.  iB:»r-kwt.M),Nswark.  N.  J. 
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Browv,  Rroum  >:>,  Ncvbnrtfo,  N.  Y. 

Balih,  tbt  Rrv.  Wn  i:am  S.,  S<w-York  Cty. 

Bislkilii,  Wn.mii  H,  New- York  Ci'y. 

Bl'trlA.VAX,  Dr.  J.  R.,  Cui.lunat-.  O. 

Brow*,  Prof.  Wm.  Bvmi\..-.>n,  B-sMl,  Mass. 

Boi  twrll,  the  ll.-n.  Ovor.l  S..  lir-ton,  Maw 

Birrby,  Wili  mi,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Bladckt,  Loriv,  Philadelphia,  Ta. 

Bi/xcav,  GEOBbl;  W.,  lUon,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y 

Burchard.  the  Rev.  J.,  Adams,  J-n>i»r>u  Co  nity,  rt 

Booth,  Hi  rrv,  Poiiihktrpste,  N.  Y. 

Chapin,  the  Rtt.  E.H.,  New-Yurk  Cltj. 

Cook,  Claskvce,  Newborns,  N   Y. 
Coscr.sHti x,  W.  T  ,  CiBoinnatt,  O. 
CvaTIS,  Okorge  W.,  New- York  City. 
Class,  Bbrjamiv  C,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clapp,  William  W  ,  jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Class,  Ibe  Re%  Thomas  M  ,  Pr.i   'dm  . ,  R.  I. 
Clabk,  the  R«v  Bvrvs  W.,  Brrokiyn,  M.  Y. 
Cvshimc,  the  lion,  lulu,  N-*tvirjp  rr,  Mass. 
Chsstes,  Arson  <>.,  8}rs<"jwi,  N.  Y. 
Cos,  8.  HaSson.  D.  n.,  Atti's,  N.  Y. 
lioi'fci  ass.  FscncRH  u,  Rucbestes,  N.  Y. 
Dis,  William  O.,  Bost-jn,  Mass. 
Drwtr,  Lbs  R«v.  Oavn.LC,  SkaSi-io,  Muw. 
UsxTra,  thoBev.  Hsssv  M.,  Bosks.  Mas-. 
DEMisos.the  Bev.  C.  W.,  BaaVo,  N.  Y. 
Kldks,  Dr.  William,  PhUadelBbid,  P-an. 

*x Balph  Waldo,  Coaord,  Mass. 

Ksothissnam,  tho  b.«t.  O.  B  ,  Jorsey  City,  N.  I, 
Kasnham,  Mis  BliSA  W  ,  New-York  City. 
Powlss,  Prof  John  tV.,  Pouankeopsle,  N.  Y. 
Powlbb,  PtoC  Hkmbv,  Bsv-.bestvrrN.  Y. 
Ksbbald,  Wooosusv  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kobtasa,  «tg.  O.  B     Boston,  Mass. 
Ooooabo,  William,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Goowia,  Parrs,  Boalyn,  Long  Island 
iiilis,  the  Rev.  Hsvs  v,  Baekspmi,  Maiur. 
Oabibtt,  tba  Bsv.  Ezba  S.,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Oilman,  Abthub.  Boston,  Msts. 
Hi«sis>0«,  the  Bev.  Thomas  W.,  Won-rstor,  Mass. 
Hopkirs,  the  Rt-  Rsv.  Bp.  John  H.,  riurlinston,  Yt. 
Hollaso.  Ur.  William,  Snvlnstlold,  Msaa. 
Hosmlr   William  U  C  ,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

IIitousiouu,  Prut  Kdwsro,  Ainl-rrt,  Mass. 

Hopkirs,  the  lev.  PresL  Mark,  Wllliamstnwn,  Mass. 
Holmbs,  Olivkb  Wbnobll,  Hciton,  Mass. 
Uaskkll,  Daniel  N.,  Bosum,  Mass. 
Holland,  toe  Rev.  K   W.,  Eas.  Carabridt*,  Mass. 
Hedge,  tho  Bev.  P.  II.,  D.  D.,  B-cklln.-,  Masa. 

IlENSHAW,  J.  SlDNBV,   I'ttoS,  N.   Y. 

KlKC,  the  Rsv.  T.  trui,  Boston,  Mws. 

Kvbblan.     fr.  8  .miiel,  jr.,  Boat  IE,  llu-. 
Loan,  tK  Pvov.  John,  Stsinforc,  Ctnr. 
Losi.N*r,jAs«Vi  S  ,  BoaLaa.  Msari. 
Mavo.  the  Pav.  A.  D.,  Alaary,  N.  Y. 

May.  the  Rev.  Sim  ll  J.,  toyrsi-ntr,  N.  Y. 

Mines,  the  Rev.  A.  M.,  Bo«ton,  Ms<«. 

Mabble,  M.  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Monti,  Prsf  I.eici,  Boston,  Mats. 

Melville,  Hebman,  PUtsOeld,  Mats. 

Mann,  Prest  HoBsrs,  Yellow  Springs.  O. 

Mitchell,  Donald  <*.,  New-Bavec,  Coan. 

Neal.  the  Bev.  Rollin  H.,  D.  D.,  Boston.  Mas*. 

Neal,  John,  Portlana,  Maine. 

Noyes,  Dr.  John  O.,  New- York  City. 

Ossood,  the  Rsv.  Bamdbl  8.,  New-York  CHy. 

Parkbs.  the  Bev.  Tnbodobe,  Boatoa,  Msss. 

Purport,  ths  Rev   John,  Mtsford,  Msss. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  BosUti,  Mass. 

Fiiiil  EawABD  O  ,  jr.,  Boston,  Mas*. 

Phillso,  C.  W..  Hartfoid,  C-occ 

PbaBodv,  the  Bev.  Dr.  A.  P.,  Pertamo.th,  N.  H. 

Qi-.r<  r,  Josiah,  jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rbybolos,  the  Bev.  E.  W..  Bsfalo,  N.  Y. 

Bees,  Dr.  J.  B.  (oolerrd),  Baaurc.  Mass. 

Rose,  Mrs.  Ernestine  L  ,  Hsw-Ynra  City. 

Sbebb,  Emabvel  V.,  Boskoc,  Mass. 

Smith,  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Bosssa.  Msss. 

Smith,  Elizabeth  Oakbs,  N«w-Y>  rk  Ckj. 

Siabk,  William,  Msncb'sternM.  H. 

Sax*,  John  O.,  BarHaftcn,  Vt. 

SBELYE,  J.  H-i  Scbenoetady,  N.  Y. 

Solceb,  Dr.  R-,  Boston.  Mass. 

Svmneb,  Obobce,  Boston,  Mas* 

Stobb,  the  Bev.  A.  L.,  Boston,  Mass 

Shillabeb,  B.  P.  (Mrs.  Psritast«a),  Boston,  Mass. 

Store,  the  Rev.  Thomas  T. ,  Bolton,  Mass. 

r'HACKrOBn,  the  Rsv.  Chablbs  C,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Thompson,  the  Rsv  Joseph  P  ,  D.  D..  New-York  City. 

TirrARV.  Osmonu.  8prin|field,  Msss. 

Thompson,  Jobn,  Poti«hkerpt>e,  N.  Y. 

Thoreil,  Hfarv  D.,  Coarord,  Mass. 

Todd,  tho  Rsv  John,  D.  D  ,  Httsfieli,  Msss. 

Thompson,  the  Bev  Jambs  W.    D.  D.,  Sslrrn,  Mass. 
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Tilton,  Warbev,  Boston,  Mass. 

ITndebwood,  F-  I'-.  Cambridg'.  Msss. 
Vibtok,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frsn^ij.  New- York  Ctty. 
Van  Santvobd,  C,  D.  D.,  (>r»«nwl-h,  N.  Y. 
Wivteb,  William,  Csmbridgepurt.  Msss. 
Willis  d,  the  Rsv.  John  B  ,  8LJ1  River,  Mssa. 
Wildes,  Oeoscr  D  .  Brookdne  Masa. 
Walkbb,  the  Bev.  Jason  P  ,  New- York  City. 
Wainwrjchv,  J.  Howard.  Now-Yoik  Cltj. 
Whipple!  Edwin  P     Boat  n,  .M.ja. 
Wardvfb,  the  Rsv.  N.,  PlstaneM,  N.  J. 
Yot'MANs.  KriwsRD  L-,  Nsw-York  City. 
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Ibo  be  lived  in  ■  land  of  liberty, 

lie  lived  a  dive, 

I  ill   by   his  honest,  Alio'  stolen   labots, 

lie  totalled  the  souroe  ol  slavery  , 

V\  bioh  gave  him  tin  freedom. 

i  ho  not  lODf  belore 

Death,  (be  grand  tyrant, 

Gave  him  bit  Uual  emancipation, 

And  set  him  od  a  footing  with  sud<*« 

llio'  u  (lave  to  vice, 

lie  practiocd   those   virtues 

Without  wbiob  king*  are  but  slaves  " 

Tbit  towu  maintains   a   public   library,   coutaiuin,; 

about  tweutynve  hundred  volume!  ofttaud  a  rd  worka, 

which  are  eagerly   sought   alter    by  (tie  citi/ei*      tin' 

library   embraces   filteen    hundred    volumes  ot  bonk- 

domaled  to  tlie  town    by  the   proprietor*  ol  t lie  .So  i  il 

Library,  on  ooi.dltiou that  more booka should  be  ad. led 

tothero      1  lie  nt.rai>  lias  been   Increased   by  tin*  ud.li 

tion  ol  one  hnudttd    jnd   lilty  v  jiutue-  annually,  and 

promises  to  become  a  valuable    udjunot  to  the  riu<r  01 

tduoatloD 


Middlesex  County  Fair. 

Addrra*  *>f  Ralph    Wsilrlo    Kiner.on. 

The  annual  Agricultural  Fair  ol  the  Middlesex  S  -icicle,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  State,  occurred  yesterday  at  Ccncird.  The 
weather  favoring,  a  very  large  assemblage  of  farmer*  with  their 
wlvea  ami  children,  gathered  at  the  grounds.  The  exhibition 
was  worthy  of  the  very  general  attendance  from  nil  |>arte  nf  the 
county;  for  on  do  previous  occasion  has  the  Society's  exhibitinll 
excelled  the  prcaeut  one  In  any  particular.  The  practice  whirh 
la  here  maintained,  and  aa  la  believed,  advantagenudy,  of  de- 
voting but  one  day  to  all  the  dlaplaya  and  ceremonies  of  the  an- 
nual festival,  makes  punctuality  In  the  early  part  of  the  day 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  it  waa  yesterday  put  in  practio* 
to  a  couirecialahle  degree.  The  ploughing,  spading  and 
drawing  match,  s  took  place  between  the  hours  of  nine  and 
eleven  o'eba-k,  and  excellent  skill  displayed  in  all  of  (bene 
branches  of  work ;  the  names  of  the  competitors  f,,r  premiums 
appear  below.  The  exhibittoi  of  horses  on  the  abort  Circular 
Irack  brought  out  a  large  uuml>er  of  handsome  animal)*,  the  few 
very  excellent  receiving  not  only  the  greatest  lOinw  of  popular 
attention  but  the  awaril  of  the  Committee,  as  noted  below.  Hue 
double  team  require*  a  particular  mention,  via  ■  a  pair  nf 
small  black  |ionie«,  attached  to  a  little  boggy  built  to  matrh 
them,  and  driven  by  a  aon  of  Ueu.  II.  K.  Boiler  of  Lowell.  The 
little  fellow  is  hardly  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  yet 
he  handled  the  rihhniia  with  great  skill,  and  drove  through  the 
mute  of  teams  that  Ailed  the  exhibition  space  at  full  s|«-e«l,  with 
as  much  intrepidity  as  would  be  expected  nf  the  driver  of  a 
Hock  Square  omnibus. 

The  pairs  of  working  cattle  on  the  ground  were  not  so  uunier. 
ous  aa  would  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  great  numbers  of 
milch  cows  and  young  heifers  and  steer*  which  rilled  iheir  allot- 
ted places,  but  they  presented  an  excellent  appearance.  The 
swine  and  sheep  iieus  were  quite  fall,  and  the  poultry  family 
were  largely  represented. 

Within  the  ball,  where  the  fruit,  vegetables  ami  ladies'  work 
were  arrayed,  the  display  waa  full  and  attractive,  particularly 
as  to  the  fruits.  Two  of  the  five  long  tables  were  devoted  en- 
liiely  to  apples.  Mr.  M'lnlhrop  Arnold  of  Marlboro",  presented 
th*  largest  utimbsr  of  varieties — about  thirty,  Asa  Clement  of 
Uracut  had  twenty-six;  Mr.  K. I, Chandler  of  Lexington,  twen- 
ty-five; John  Unrdmi  of  llrlghton,  twelve;  Kr,  ilerick  Kouilard 
of  Acton,  ten;  Mscajah  Kice  of  Concord,  twelve;  Wm.  X.  Kice  of 
("uncord  and  James  Kustis  of  South  Heading,  nine  each;  and 
there  wees*  some  twenty-five  other  contributions.  Of  |*-ars  Mr. 
Jehu  Oonlon  of  Brighton  hail  firteen  varieties.  Mr.  Walter  M- 
Allen  of  North  Cambridge  fourteen  varieties,  Jacob  Eaton  of 
('ambridgeiairt  twelve  varieties,  K.  W.  Kinersou  of  Concord 
nine  varieties,  Jesse  Haley  of  Cambridgeporl  twelve  varieties, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  contributions  In  lesser  quantities. 
The  |H*aches  were  very  Hue,  mostly  late  Crawfords  These 
were  exhibited  by  F.  Houillard,  K.  11.  I'ierce,  E.  II.  Warren, 
Asa  Clement,  and  others.  There  were  a  few  goo. I  quince*  sent 
In  by  (leorge  H  irtwell,  Henry  K.  Jones  and  R.  W.  Uleasou 
The  grapes  wire  also  fine,  consisting  mostly,  however,  of  the 
Concord  tlrape,  which  Is  a  veiy  luscious  and  much  approved 
fruit.  Mr.  K.  W.  Dull,  the  originator  of  this  grape,  had 
the  finest  lot  (they  were  raised  from  second  blooms,  the  first 
blooms  being  killed  by  frost  no  the  30th  of  May) on  exhibition 
Sir.  John  Ware  of  Wcstoo  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Page  of  Billertca  had 
sums  good  ones  of  the  same  variety.  Mr.  Bull  and  Mr.  Curo- 
inlngaof  Woburn  had  some  large  clusters  of  black  Hamburg*. 
A  dish  ef  Sage  Orapes,  presented  by  H.  W.  Kroerson,  were  much 
praised.  There  were  three  baskets  of  fruit,  pre|ioi-ed  by  Asa 
Clement.  Mrs.  M  K.  Prescott,  and  Mrs.  Mary  It.  Wheeler,  the 
latter  being  much  the  handsomest.  Samuel  Bennett  of  Concord 
exhibited  some  large  watermelons,  and  Mr.  John  Gordon  of 
Brighton  aome  splendid  muak  and  green- flesh  melons. 

The  vegstable  department  waa  likewise  exceedingly  com- 
plete, the  display  of  Mr.  John  B.  Moore  being  eapecially  full 
and  excellent.  Among  the  varieties  exhibited  waa  a  peanut 
plaut,  grown  in  Waltham  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Johnson  The 
leave*  of  the  bosh,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  about  one  foot, 
were  quite  greeu  and  fresh,  and  the  nuts. were  of  full  also  and 
quite  ripe. 

In  the  ladlea'  department  the  display  waa  not  very  full. 
There  ware  lew  or  no  articles  deserving  of  special  mention.  A 
large  assortment  of  1  le  wool  carpets  were  exhibited  by  Amory 
Maynard.of  Btowe. 
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The  programme  of  the  morning  having  been  duly  carried 
out,  at  one  o'clock  the  Society  and  Its  guests  proceeded  to  (he 
Town  Hall  to  dine.  About  four  hundred  persons  sat  at  the  ta- 
bles, aial  there  were  many  applicants  lor  tickets  after  (hey  were 
all  sold.  A  blessing  was  Invoked  by  Rev  Mr.  Ward,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  time,  -until  two  o'clock,  waa  occupied  In  discus*. 
lug  the  material  feast  set  before  the  company.  At  the  Utter 
hour,  Mr.  John  S.  Keyes,  President  of  (he  Society  .and  presidtog 
ofBoer  of  (he  occasion,  introduced  the  orator  of  the  day,  the 
"  poet,  philosopher,  and  sage  of  Concord,  '  Mr.  llalph  Waldo 
Kmerswo. 

MR  EMERSON '8  ADDRE88. 
Mr.  Emerson  anld:— Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Oentlrvuen  — 
1  auppose  there  ia  no  anniversary  thai  iu*rct.,  from  all 
purlins  a  more  entire  good  will  than  thia  rural  fusiival. 
Town  and  country,  trade  and  manu(ac(urvs,  church  and 
laymen,  sailor  and  soldi*. r,  men  and  women,  all  have  an 
equal  good  will,  because  an  equal  atakc  In  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer.  It  is  well  with  all  when  it  Is  well  with 
him.  He  has  no  enemy.  All  are  loud  ill  his  praise.  Eirry 
wise  stite  has  favored  him,  and  the  last  meo  have  held  him 
highest.  Cato,  said  wlien  it  was  saM  that  such  rr such  a  man 
was  a  good  hiisiiandmau,  u  was  looked  upon  as  (be  very  highest 
compliment.  Of  all  the  rewards  given  by  (be  K tubus  to 
great  public  benefactors,  the  most  valued  and  (he 
rares(  bestowed  was  the  crown  of  Urass,  given 
only  by  the  acclamation  of  the  army  for  the  preservation  of  (he 
whole  army,  by  the  faith  of  one  man.  Since  the  dependence, 
not  of  (he  wh.de  army,  hut  of  (be  whole  State  rests  ou  (he  title- 
..f  (he  ground  who  glows  (be  grass,  (he  crown  should  be  mora 
rightfully  svinl.il  lo  the  farmer.  Le(  ua  (hen  look  at  (he 
condition  of  (he  fanner, or  the  man  with  tbe  hoe,  at  his  strength 
and  weakness,  at  his  aids  and  servants,  at  his  greater  and  lesser 
means,  and  Ins  share  In  (he  greal  future  which  opens  before  tbe 
people  of  this  country. 

Tbe  glory  of  the  farmer  is  that  it  is  his  to  construct  and 
to  create.  Le(  others  borrow  and  imitate,  truvel  and  exchange, 
and  make  fortunes  by  speed  ami  dex(eri(y  in  selling  something 
winch  they  never  made;  but  the  whole  rests  at  last  upon  Ins 
primitive  activity.  11*  stands  close  lo  nature;  obtains  from  the 
earth  bread ;  tbe  food  which  was  not  be  has  caused  to  be. 
Ann  this  necessity  and  duty  gives  the  farm  Its  dignity.  All 
men  feel  this  to  be  their  ruuural  emplovment.  The  flist  farmer 
waa  the  first  man,  and  all  laibibly  reals  on  (he  possession  and  us* 
of  laud  Men  do  ma  like  hard  work  very  well;  but  every  man  has 
an  exceptional  respect  for  Ullage,  and  a  t  -elii.g  that  (his  is  lb* 
onglnal  calling  of  his  raoc;  that  be  himself  is  only  excused  from 
it  by  some  circumstances  which  may  direct  it  for  a  time  toother 
hands.  If  he  had  not  aome  amall  skill  which  recommends  him 
to  the  farmer,  some  product  which  the  farmer  will  give  b,ui  Corn 
lor.  be  iuusi  himself  muni  (o  his  due  place  among  lie-  puiuiera 
of  corn.  The  profession  lias  lis  ancient  charm  of  s(audiug  cbwe 
to  ()ud.  He  who  gives.  Tlien  I  (limk  (be  pieiy.  the  tranquility,  the 
innocence  of  (lie  oouu(ryinau,hia  independence,  and  all  (he  pleas- 
ing aria  belonging  (n  hnn,  the  care  of  beaat,of  poultry,  of  sheep. of 
Irons,  of  trees,  ami  its  reaction  on  the  workman,  in  giving  tun 
a  strength  and  plain  dignity,  like  the  face  and  manners  nf  na- 
ture, all  men  are  sensible  of.  All  of  us  keep  the  farm  in  reserve 
as  an  asylum  where  (o  hide  their  poverty  and  (heir  solitude,  if 
(hey  do  not  succeed  in  society.  Who  knows  how  many  re- 
morseful glances  are  (urned  Ihus  away  from  the  competitions  of 
the  shop  and  counting-room,  from  (he  mortifying  cuuhiog  o< 
courts  and  senates.  After  the  man  hai  been  degraded 
so  dial  he  has  no  longer  (he  vigor  to  ai.empi  active 
labor  on  (he  soil,  yet  when  be  has  been  poisoned  by 
town  life  and  drugged  by  conks,  mid  every  meal  is  a  force 
pump  to  exhaust  by  stimulus  the  poor  remainder  of  his 
strength. he  rvwolre*vXaWr|., iiiw  children,  whom  1  have  injured, 
shall  go  hack  to  the  land  to  be  recruited  and  cured  by  that 
which  should  have  been  my  nursery  and  shall  now  be  their  hos- 
pital " 

The  fanner  is  a  person  of  remarkable  conditions.  His  office 
Is  precise  and  iuipnrtaiK,  and  it  is  nf  no  use  lo  try  (o  paint  him 
In  msec  dor.  You  must  take  him  jusl  as  he  stands.  Nothing 
is  arbitrary  or  sentimental  In  Ins  cund. lion,  and  therefore  one 
rcsprcis  rather  (he  elements  of  his  office  than  himself.  He 
liends  to  the  order  of  the  seasons  and  the  weather  ami  Ihe  soils, 
as  the  sails  of  the  ship  t*  o.t  lo  the  wind,  law  makes  hia  gains 
little  by  htile,  ami  by  hard  labor,  i.e  ia  a  slow  |wr 
sou,  being  regulated  by  tiuie  and  nature,  and  not  by 
city  watches.  He  takes  the  best  of  ihe  s.  ss  u  a,  of  the 
plants,  and  of  chemistry.  Nature  never  hurries,  and  alom.  by 
atom,  htile  by  bale,  accomplishes  her  work.  Tbe  lesson  one 
learns  In  fishing,  yachting,  hunting,  or  In  planting,  la  the  knowl- 
edge of  nature;  patience  with  (he  delays  of  wind  and  aun, 
delays  of  tbe  seasons,  exceas  of  water  and  drought,  patience 
with  (he  slownesa  of  our  feet  and  with  tbe  iKticpca*  of  our 
strength,  with  the  lareci.es  of  sea  and  land.  Tbe  farmer,  or 
the  man  with  the  hoe,  times  himself  to  nature  an- 1  acquire* 
that  Immense  patience  which  belong*  to  her.  Blow,  narrow 
man — he  hae  to  wail  for  bia  food  to  grow.  His  rule  la  thai  (be 
.aril,  shall  feed  htm  and  find  him,  and  In  each  he  must  be  a 
graceful  spender.  Ilia  spending  must  be  a  farmer's  spending 
and  not  a  inert  ham's. 

But  though  a  farmer  may  be  pinched  on  one  side,  he  has  ad- 
vantages ou  (he  other.  Ho  la  |*mianeot|  he  chugs  (o  Ids  Ishd 
aa  the  roeka  do.  Here  In  this  towu  farms  remain  In  the  aame 
families  now  for  seven  or  eight  generations,  and  (he  settlers  ,,f 
1635  have  their  names  still  In  towu;  ami  the  same  general  fact 
holds  good  In  all  the  surrounding  towns  In  Ihe  county.  This 
banl  work  will  always  be  done  by  one  kind  of  men;  not  by 
scheming  speculators,  not  by  professors,  uor  by  readers  of  Ten- 
nyson, but  by  men  of  alremHh  and  endurance. 

T'te  farmer  baa  a  great  lite,  and  a  gp  at  append!*-  and  health, 
anil  means  lor  his  end.  He  has  broad  land  In  which  to  place 
his  home.  He  has  wood  to  burn  great  fires.  He  has  plenty  .4 
plain  I  »al  His  milk  at  least  is  not  watered.  He  has  sleep, 
better  and  more  of  it  than  men  In  cities.  But  the  farmer  has 
grand  trusts  confided  to  him  In  the  great  household  of  nature. 
The  farmer  stands  at  tbe   door  of  every  family  and    weighs  to 
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sua!  now  i«  given  <*ut  after  »  hundred  thousand  years.  Thus 
He  In  the  fann  lucxha.Mtlhl.;  magazine*.  Ttie  eternal  rocks 
have  held  their  oxygen  and  lime  undiminished,  and  entire  a* 
they  were.  Nu  panicle  if  oxygen  can  run  away  or  wear  uut,hut 
ha*  the  aaaie  energy  a*  on  the  Drat  momma-.  The  great  rocks 
attan  to  aajr,  "patieut  waiters  are  no  losers."  We  have  notluat 
ao  much  »•  a  ipum  of  the  power  we  received. 

The  earth  work!  for  man.  It  la  a  machine  which  yields  new 
service  to  every  application  of  Intellect.  Krery  plant  li  a  man- 
ufactory of  •  .11.  In  the  stem  of  the  plant  development  begins 
Tha  Ira  can  draw  on. the  whole  air,  or  the  whole  earth,  or  the 
rolling  main.  The  tree  It  all  suction  pipe.  Imbibing  frosn  the 
ground  by  lu  roots,  from  the  sir  by  I  is  twigs,  with  all  ila  might. 
Toe  atmosphere  is  au  Iwmensedistiilery,  drinking  In  the  oxygen 
•nd  the  carbon  from  plaAU.and  atMorhiog  the  essence  uf  every  sol- 
id on  Hi.-  glide-  It  i-  the  ic -ipiacl-fr..in  winch  all  ihmga  spring 
sd.I  lot  i  whitl.  all  return.  The  invisible  air  Lakes  f.nu  mid 
solid  ma**,  our  senses  arc  sceptics,  and  only  lieliove  Ihc  im- 
pressions of  llie  moment.  They  ilo  o>t  believe  what  is  demon- 
strated to  lit.  m — that  the***  vast  niountHin  chains  art-  made  of 
ga-cs  anil  r-'iong  wind.  They  do  not  believe,  what  ia  true,  thst 
mie-lii ill  th>-  r"Ck*  which  compose  the  great  globe,  every  s..liil 
MihMa-Ke,  the  soils  we  ciilllvute.  are  mad.-  up  of  animals  and 
plants,  aii'l  Invisible  oxygen.  Nature  is  as  subtle  as  slit-  is 
string.  Her  lirisseaaaa  of  demmposittnn  ami  ri--consirurti..ii 
might  Is*  followed  out  to  higher  grades  of  existence,  rank  into 
rank,  to  sentient  beings  Th.  y  hum  with  internal  fir*  which 
wastes  while  it  works.  The  great  agencies  work  in  man  as  in  nil 
There  Is  no  |*>rter  like  gravitation,  who  will  bring  down  any 
weight  which  ><>u  e.ii.noi  r  .rry.  an.)  if  he  wants  aid,  In-  know  ■ 
wlii  r.-  I.,  tlnd  ltis  li-Tow  l-iborcrs.  Water  v..i  ks  in  masse-,  and 
nets  bis  irresistible  th  .ukkr  to  your  mills  uod  your  sbups,  or 
•ransporls  vast  bnuldTs  of  rnrk  a  Mr  usund  miles.  But  Its  far 
greater  |iower  lie*  In  Its  capacity  to  enter  the  smallest  holes  and 
pores.  By  its  agency  the  vegetable  world  exist*,  carrying  in 
solution  the  elements  needful  to  every  plant.  Water  !  that 
daly  miracle;  a  subslan  •  as  explosive  as  gnapnwdei .  Tl  s 
electric  force  contained  in  a  drop  of  water  being  ei|aal  lit 
amount  to  that  which  Is  di«chargcd  from  a  thunder-cloud.  1 
quote  from  the  exact  Farraday. 

Whilst  the  fanner  has  the.e  grand  Mlow.labnrer*  to  assist 
him,  ami  these  majestic  tools  to  work  with.  It  mu<l  be  owned 
that  t-e  is  not  quite  co.n|ieteut  to  their  direction.  His  servants 
are  sometimes  loo  strong  for  him.  IDs  tools  are  too  sharp. 
But  this  inequality  finds  lis  remedy  in  practice.  Kxpericnre 
gradually  teaches  him,  and  he  is  thoughful.  The  farmer 
hates  innovation;  he  hates  the  hoe  till  he  tries  It,  pre- 
feiring  to  scia'ch  wi  h  a  (tick;  ho  will  walk  till  he  has 
tried  the  railway  car;  bnt  the  oldest  fogies  among  u<, 
now  that  the  Atlantc  Cable  It  laid,  would  hardly  set 
ott  to  despatch  a  letter  arusa  the  win  by  swimn  I  .g 
with  it  In  his  own  in. mlli.  Whilst  such  great  energies  are  working 
for  the  fanner,  he  Is  also  to  recollect  the  great  power  that  i*  in 
small  thing*.  It  is  very  little  that  is  required.  It*  interna 
fiH-ce  consists  In  a  few  simple  arrangements.  Look,  for  In- 
stance at  the  powers  of  a  chestnut  rail.  Look  at  that  prairirl 
hundreds  ol  miles  off,  not  a  slick  ..r  a  stone  upon  It,  except  »t 
rare  Intervals.  Well,  the  farmer  manages  to  put  up  a  rail  fence, 
nod  at  or.ce  seeds  sprout  and  crops  rise.  It  was  only  the  brnws  ■ 
and  lire  that  kept  them  down.  Plant  a  fruit  tree  by  the  road- 
side and  it  will  not  produce,  although  it  receive*  many  hints 
from  proj'xted  stones  and  sticks  thai  fruit  is  desrred  to  come 
down,  and  though  fruit  has  gone  crude  into  lite  bowels  of  small 
•k.>s.  Hut  put  a  fence  around  it,  the  boys  will  let  it  alone  an  I 
you  will  have  fruit  so  large  and  luscious  as  to  seem  almost  In- 
viting you  to  take  its  picture  before  being  sent  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Fair. 

Natur- drope  s  pine  com- In  ManposstHol  It  grows  tl  r  e  ir 
four  centuries,  producing  trees  thirty  leel  in  eircuinler.-iice. 
How  was  it  done?  They  did  not  grow  on  a  ridge,  but  in  a  ba 
sin,  where  they  found  a  deep  and  dry  soil,  and  where  they  cm  " 
protect  themselves  fnan  the  sun  by  growing  in  groves,  and  from 
the  winds  by  the  mountain  shelter.  The  planter  who  saw  them 
remembered  his  orchs.nl  at  home,  whl-re  every  year  a  destroy- 
ing wind  made  bis  pears  ami  peaches  look  as  bleak  as  suffering 
virtue,  not  better  tbau  Abolitionists,  vhilcthefat  Demicrala, 
that  had  Kot  their  tap  roots  Into  the  National  Treasury,  grew 
stout  and  hearty.  Bo  be  went  home  and  built  a  high  wall  on 
the  expos**!  side  of  his  orchard,  and  after  that  his  peaches  grew 

0  the  site  of  melon*,  and  his  Tines  ran  out  of  all  control. 

I  have  heard  a  man  say  that  he  could  have  a  whole  farm  In 
a  box  a  nal  square.  He  would  lake  his  roots  Into  his  library 
and  feed  them  with  the  f.tnd  they  like.  If  they  have  a  fancy 
for  dead  dog  he  would  let  them  have  it,  being  sure  that  the 
fruit*  would  never  reveal  the  secrets  of  their  table.  Such  men 
we  need  to  bring  oat  a  greater  degree  of  cultivation  of  our  soil, 
which  is  capaiae  of  a*  great  an  Increased  productiveness  as 
that  which  England  has  achieved.  Concord  is  one  of  the  old- 
est town*  in  the  country,— far  on  now  In  ila  third  centary.  The 
Selectmen  have  oncj  lu  five  years  perambulated  its  bounds,  snd 
yet  in  this  year  a  very  large  quantity  of  land  has  been  discov- 
ered and  added  to  the  agrieultaral  land,  ami  without  a  murmur 
of  complaint.  By  drainage  we  have  gone  to  the  subsoil,  ami 
we  have  a  Concord  umler  Concord,  a  Middlesex  under  Middle- 
sex, and  a  basement  story  of  Massachusetts,  more  valuable  than 
all  the  superstructure  Tfles  are  political  economists. 
They  art  so  many  young  Americans  announcing  a  bet 
ter  era,  and  a  day  nf  fat  things.  There  has  been 
a  nightmare  brought  up  In  Kngland,  under  the  Indigestion  of 
the  Isle  suppers  of  overgrown  Lords,  that  whlks  the  population 
increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  the  crops  increase  only  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio.  The  theory  is  that  the  best  land  is  cultiva- 
ted Drat.  This  I*  not  so,  for  the  poorest  sand  I*  th*  first  culti- 
vated, and  the  last  lands  are  the  best  lands.  It  needs 
science  to  cultivate  the  best  lauds  In   th)  best  manner.     Every 

1  day  a  new  plan,  a  new  theory,  ami  this  political  ecomany  is  In 
the  hands  of  thess  teachers.  It  Is  true,  however,  thai  popula- 
tion Increase*  In  the  rail*  of  morality,  aad  the  crops  will  la- 
crease  Id  a  like  ratio. 
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I  congratulate  the  farmer  of  Massachusetts  on  his  advantages. 
I  congratulate  him  that  he  is  set  down  in  a  go.nl  place,  where 
the  soil  and  climate  Is  so  good.  We  plant  more  than  in  any 
Northern  or  Southern  latitude.  TVe  are  here  on  the  Northern 
boundary  of  the  tropics,  on  the  Southern  boundary  of  the 
arctic  re-'Nins.  We  can  raise  almost  all  crop?,  and  if  we  lack 
the  orange  and  palm,  we  have  the  apple  and  peach  and  |iear. 
lu  Illinois,  it  is  often  said,  although  It  is  more  the  voice  of  their 
scorn  thsn  of  their  pity,  that  liny  reckon  it  a  singular  leading 
of  Divine  Providence  thai  Massachusetts  was  settled  before  the 
prairie  was  known,  else  unproductive  soils  would  never  have 
been  settled.  But  the  Massachusetts  farmer  may  console  him- 
self that  If  he  has  unt  as  rich  a  soil,  hu  has  the  advantage  of  a 
market  at  bis  own  door,  the  manufactory  in  the  same  town.  I 
congratulate  you,  then,  on  this  advantage  of  your  position. 
Next,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  raw  territory  wh  eh  j»ii  havr 
discovered,  ami  not  annexed,  but  aub-ncxtd  to  Middlesex  and 
to  Massachusetts.  And  then  I  congratulate  ynu  at  being  born 
si  a  happy  time,  when  the  sharp  slick  must  go  out  with  the 
anew;  when  the  strum  engine  Is  in  full  tie,  mid  new 
plants  and  new  culture  are  dally  brought  forward.  I 
Congratulate  you  on  the  fact  that  the  year  that  has 
Just  witnessed  successful  employment  In  the  mill  room, 
and  on  Ihe  plains  and  prairies,  has  also  witnessed  the  laying  of 
the  Atlantic  cable.  The  cable  ia  laid,  and  the  courage  of  man 
is  confirmed.  The  cable  is  a  smiting  hand.  All  thai  usi-d  to 
look  like  vagary  and  castle-building  is  to  be  solid  sense  hence- 
forth. Who  shall  ever  dare  In  say  iin|s>asible  again.  Hence- 
forth.  If  a  thing  Is  really  desirable  it  Is  in  that  degtee  really 
practicable,  and  the  farm  you  have  dreams  of— go  Instantly 
and  begin  to  make  It.  I  congratulate  you  lastly  on  the  new 
pn.llical  economy  which  takes  off  the  cru|>e  and  Itts  in  the  sun- 
light  on  us,  and  which  teaches  that  what  is  good  for  oue  humau 
body  Is  good  and  useful  for  a*  all- 
Mr.  Kmersmi  was  much  applauded  as  he  took  his  seat. 
The  regular  toasts  of  the  day  were  then  read,  and  eloquent 
and  forcible  response*  were  made  in  almost  every  instance.  We 
bsve  notes  of  all  the  specckes,  but  we  are  obliged  to  forego  tbeir 
us*. 

To  the  toast,  "The  State  of  Massachusetts."  Hon.  Joseph 
Willie,  of  Lowell,  responded;  to  "The  Slate  Board  of  Agri- 
culture," Hon.  tleorge  Marslon,  of  Barnstable,  responded-,  to 
"The  Atlantic  Cable,"  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston;  to 
"The  British  Provinces,"  Hun.  Joseph  Howe,  of  11  ililax,  to 
•I'ncle  Sam."  Hon.  C.  L  Knappnf  Liwell;  Pi  the  "Orator  of  he 
Day,"  Mr  Kmerton.  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Buck  ngham  of  Cambridge, 
s  former  president  nf  Ihe  Society,  and  Mr.  K  P.  Whipple  of 
Boston,  were  called  i«it  by  osuplnn.  nuuy  toasts,  to  which  they 
spoke,  sir  Buckingham  took  isx-asion  t"  observe  that  he 
thought  the  late  article  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  on  "Kario 
Life  In  New  Kngland,"  a  gross  libel  .hi  the  fanners  of  Massa 
chusetls.  certainly  on  those  nf  Middlesex  county,  for  he  had 
seen  as  much  intellect  and  refinement  in  the  houses  of  Middlesex 
farmers  a*  he  should  expect  to  see  anywhere. 

The  company  at  the  lable  broke  up,  shortly  after  four  o'clock, 
when  the  Society  adjourned  to  the  Court  House  to  hold  Its  an- 
nual meeting.  The  only  business  then  transacted  was  the  .lev- 
thai  of  the  uid  Board  of  ..mors,  and  the  lavwagc  of  a  vole 
authorising  the  pri»ei|Ml  officers  In  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  purchasing  additional  ground  and  enlarging  the  tt.«rlety's 
building,  m  report  to  the  Trustees. 

The  list  of  premiums  wss  announced,  and  we  an:iex  a  few  of 
the  prlucipal  out*  i  — 

l'rrisslatass. 

Mi-rrnsD  Ilnuu  —  First,  fd  Pi  Cliss.  Norton  nf  Orotnn; 
second,  $4  to  H.  C.  Memara,  North  Tewksbury.  Farm  Horsei, 
best  pair,  16  to  DanM  Wetherhee  of  Aetoo.  Best  single  farm 
horse,  »8  to  Augustus  Tuuie  of  Concord.  Best  family  horse, 
ft  to  Charles  II.  W  liber  of  LoweU)  second,  $4  to  B.  W.  Wes- 
son of  Urnk  Bottom. 

Ptornniso— Double  teams,  first  of  I*  to  Thomas  J.  Daman 
«?  Way  land-,  second,  |6  to  KiiJ ah  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Coucord;  third, 
|»  to  Joisa  W.  Hie*  of  Sudbury.  Single  bone  teams,  first,  ft* 
to  II.  A.  Sbetdou  of  Wilmington;  second,  $S  to  BenJ.  Derby  .at 
Concord;  third,  {4  to  Joseph  Smith,  Concord.  Oou'ute  torse 
leaans,  first,  $4  to  8aiuucl  M.  Thomas  of  VYayland;  second,  $6 
to  John  B.  Mor  -e  of  Concord. 

Wosaiso  On*. — Over  six  year*  old,  first,  $»  to  Nathan 
Pratt  of  Sudbury;  under  six  years,  first  $6  t  ■  Augustus  Tui- 
tle  of  Concord;  second,  $4  In  S.  M.  Tho.naa  of  Waylan.l. 

Strsbs  —Three  years  old,  $&  to  Nstbsn  Pratt  of  Sudbury; 
$3  'o  Nathan  Brooks  of  Acton. 

Br/LLS first,  $7  10  M.  N.  Brown  of  Littleton;  second.  $6  tl 

Klljsh  Wood,  Jr.,  nf  Concord.  A  jrslnres,  first,  (7  to  Klbrtslge 
W.  Ollea,  Weyland;  second,  $1  to  l/eonsrd  Hoar  of  Lincoln. 
Devon*,  Aral,  $7  to  Wm.  Basting*  of  rraminghsm;  second, 
♦»  to  J.  «.  Hartwell  <•<  Littleton.  Aldrmeys,  first,  #7  to  John 
M.  Hartwell  of  Littleton;  second,  (o  to  A.  S.  Lewis  of  Framing- 
ham.  Durhsms.  first,  $7  to  M.  W.  Marsh  of  West  Cambridge; 
second  t&to  Alphcus  Wellington  of  Wsyland. 

Far  Cam.*.  — First,  $s  to  ttsrklel  S.  Brown  of  Stowei  sec- 
ond, ffi  to  Simon  Tuule  of  Acton. 

Swiss — Best  boar,  $«  to  John  B.  Moore  of  Concord;  second 
best,  $4  to  Leonard  Hoar  of  Lincoln.  Best  breeding  sow,  f.|  to 
Joseph  Derby,  Jr.;  vennd,  $4  to  A.  8.  Lewis  of  Framtnghuin 
Figs,  fit st,  f&  to  Augustus  TutUe  of  Concord;  second,  $3  t« 
John  B.  Moore. 

Pia.-p.as.  —  First,  14,  to  L.  Uolton.of  Littleton;  2d,  )3,  to  K. 
Turtle,  Jr.,  of  Ac  on. 

0 saras.— First,  for  Coucord  grapes,  $6.  to  K.  W.  Bull;  3.1, 
■st    Isabella,   f4,  to   Qeu.  B.  Curtis,  of  Weston;  3d,  for  sage 

Kpcs,  it,  to  R  W.  Kinersoii,  ol  Coiarord.  First ,  lor  Black 
inbuig,  $f>.  to  J.  Cummings,  Jr.,  of  Wobum;  'id,  of  (4,  to 
aV  W.  Bull,  of  Concord.  Assorted  fruit,  1st,  tl,  to  Asa  Cleui- 
asst.  of  Uncut. 

Arm.**) — First,  $10  to  As*.  Clement,  of  Dracut,  second,  of 

£to  John  ((.anion,  of  Brighton;  3*1.  »5to\Vm.  D.  Tuttle,  nf 
m.  Best  five  varieties,  $6  to  James  Etuils.  Best  single 
I,  14  to  (ieorge  S.  Prescoit.  of  Concord. 
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TBIBVTS  TO  MR.  GARRISON. 


Conookd,  N.  H.,  Dec,  1867. 
I#  O*  Mdifn  tf  S%4  traUmal  lnMOaway  Standard. 

Tu  enclosed  lines,  addressed  to  Mr.  Garrison,  wen 
found  among  the  papers  of  a  moat  excellent  young  lady 
who  recently  died  in  Manobester,  England.  I  am  sorry 
they  did  not  arrive  in  season  for  the  "  Liberty  Bell,"  the 
pages  of  which  they  would  have  so  richly  graced.  They 
were  sent  to  me  by  the  only  surviving  sister,  also  a  most 
excellent  young  person,  earnestly  devoted  to  every  work 
of  humanity,  and  gifted  with  accomplishments  to  render 
her  an  honour  as  well  as  a  blessing  to  whatever  enter- 
prise she  makes  the  object  of  her  regard. 

The  number  of  our  devoted  co-workers  in  the  cause  of 
Freedom  is  fast  diminishing  in  Great  Britain,  and  I  fear 
there  is  little  hope  that  the  places  of  most  of  them  can 
ever  be  Oiled  again.  Saveral,  whose  acquaintance  I  made, 
and  whose  fidelity  to  oar  movement  I  had  every  reason 
to  admire,  have  gone  to  their  reward  within  the  past  year. 
Among  them  was  the  writer  Of  the, enclosed  lines,  which 
t  hope  you.  will  give  a  place  in  your  oolumns. 

Most  truly  yours,  J?ajulh  Pjujuwr, 

LINES 

TO  WILLIAM  LL0TD  OAJ1RBON. 
L 

Thoc  stsndest  en  a  height  subllms, 

Brave  champion  or  the  True  and  Right  I 

0' worthily,  In  words  of  Purest  Light, 

Tby  name  shall  stand  and  glow  thro'  Future  Tims  I 

n. 
Btrong  Friend  of  the  opprcss'd  snd  trampled  Slave, 
Tby  toiling  for  him  is  a  holy  strife ! 
Tby  work  of  Love  lights  op  thy  Earnest  Life 
With  radiant  beauty:  thou  art  pledg'd  to  save. 

m. 
Though  some  with  foolish  sobrn  may  speak  thy  name, 
And  heap  upon  tbce  contumely  and  wrong, 
Yet  know  we  too  that  some  true  Poet's  song 
Will  shrine  In  loving  words  thy.  stainless  fame. 

IT. 

Bravs  man  and  true  I  we  greet  tbee  o'er  the  Main, 
With  earnest  hopes  that  thou  msyest  live  to  see 
The  fair  and  crowned  brows  of  Liberty 
Smiling  in  triumph  o'er  the  broken  chain.  a.  a.  a. 


The  Springfield  Republican,  sketching  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  certain  popular  lecturers,  gives  us  this  picture  of 
Emerson : 

"  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Is— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson — a 
kind  or  oross  between  Oarlyle  and  Mr.  Martin  Farquhar 
Tupper  ;  and  we  mean  by  this  only  to  shade  down  Car- 
lyle'sgeoius  to  Mr.  Emerson's  standard,  without  burden- 
ing him  with  any  of  Mr.  Tupper's  piety.  To  many  minds 
he  is  an  augclio  junk-dealer  in  philosophy,  lie  operates 
his  mind  as  he  docs  his  rovolver,  discharging  barrel  alter 
barrel  by  abrupt  concussions,  scattering  bulls  ail  over  a 
target,  with  no  speciul  relation  between  the  perforations 
to  show  that  they  came  from  tbo  same  pistol,  cr  were  in- 
tended for  the  same  bull's  eye.  He  is  not  always  thus, 
uor  even  commonly,  lu  these  latter  years.  It  is  possible 
now  for  other  minds  than  bis  own  to  see  the  silk  by  whiob 
he  chains  his  beads.  It  is  very  common  for  people  to 
compare  him  with  Carlyle,  but  be  lacks  the  great  purpose 
of  Oarlyle,  and,  of, course,  all  the  Inspirations  which 
springs  from  a  great  purpose  ;  and  yet  Emerson  in  his 
own  way  is  great.  Ho  is  a  scholar,  and  all  his  ways  are 
scuolarliku.  He  occupies  bis  own  stand-point,  thinks  his 
own  thoughts,  finds  bis  own  premises  iu  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  reasons  in  bis  owu  way.  But  be  Is  not  a  great 
leoturer.  He  only  talks,  and  be  does  not  talk  as  well  as 
be  writes.  His  lecturing  capital  Is  Ail  won  In  other  fields 
of  labour,  yet  he  is  ulwuys  iu  request,  and  occupies  his 
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audiences  in  seeing  what  tbey  can  make  at  him.  If  they 
are  pretty  thoroughly  stirred  up  to  this  eil'ort,  they  always 
carry  away  aomoUiiug  worth  having." 

Nat'l   Anti-Slavery   Standard, 
N.Y.,    1-2-58,    p.    3. 
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WBUMCMIAV    MORJVINO,    JAX.    20,     lM.-,0. 

BURNS    FESTIVAL! 


Hundredth    Anniversary  of  the    Birth 
of  Itohert  Burns. 


Dinner  at  the  Parker  House 

—  A  !»  D  — 
Speeches  hy  RkIdIi  'Waldo  Eiurrion,  Oov. 
Ruuka,  Ucortre  H.  Illllnrd,  N.  P.  Willi., 
Mayor  Lincoln,  Hon.  •lontph  Howe,  and 
.loilah  Nullify,  Jr.  Poems  by  Dr.  O.  W  . 
Holme*,  Jmiiri  Huntll  Lowell,  and 
John    O.   Whlttler. 


The  Boston  Burns  Club,  yesterday,  celebrated  the 
One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Robert 
Burns,  by  a  festival  at  the  Parker  House.  Extensive 
preparations  had  been  in  progress  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  the  success  of  the  celebration  was  commen- 
surate with  the  assiduousness  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements. 

The  holders  of  tickets  and  the  invited  guests 
assembled  in  the  parlors  of  the  Parker  House, 
and  soon  after  five  o'clock  proceeded  to  the  dining 
room,  under  the  lead  of  the  President,  and  the  music, 
"  The  Campbells  arc  coming. 'j  Dcforc  being  seated, 
a  Divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lawrie. 
The  large  dining  hall  was  quite  full,  nearly  three 
hundred  gentlemen  being  present.  The  hall  was  only 
decorated  at  the  upper  end,  where  cvcrgTcens  were 
hung,  and  a  bust  of  burns,  enwrcathed  with  flowers, 
was  placed. 

Gen.  John  S.  Tyler,  President  of  the  Club,  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  at  either  side  of  him  sat  Governor 
Banks,  Mayor  Lincoln,  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  of  Hali- 
fax, Lord  Radstock,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Geo.  8 
Hillard,  N.  P.  Willis,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Olivet 
Wendell  Holmes,  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  Col.  "Mt 
ward  G.  Parker,  Hon.  Charles  H.  Phelps,  and  J.  Put- 
sBam  Bradlee,  Esq. 

The  President  then  announced  the  .toast-master  of 
(he  evening,  Gen*.  Win.  Sahouler,  who  read  the  first 
toast  as  follows  : — 

I.    Tki  Memtrf  «/   Burnt. 

Soon— "Land  o'  the  Leal." 
Drank  standing  and  in  silence. 
The  President — We  have  with  us  one  who  once  in 
his  life  chose  to  make  an  apology,  and  among  the 
stansas  I  find  some  words  so  aptly  descriptive  of  what 
we  all  know,  that  I  cannot  forbear  citing  them  on  this 
occasion  : — 

"Chid*  me  not,  laborious  band. 
Kit  Um  Idle  Bowers  I  brought, 
Kvery  asisr  In  di  hand 
Cusses  boms  leaded  with  a  thought." 

Speech  or  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Thus  introduced,  Mr.  Ralnh  Waldo  Emerson  rose 
and  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  and  he  said  : — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — I  do  not  know  bv 
what  untoward  accident  it  has  chanced,— and  I  for- 
bear to  inquire, — that,  in  this  accomplished  circle,  it 
should  fall  to  me,  the  worst  Scotsman  of  all,  to  re- 
ceive your  commands,  and  at  the  latest  hour,  too,  to 
respond  to  the  sentiment  just  offered,  and  which  in- 
deed makes  the  occasion.  But  I  am  told  there  is  no 
appeal,  and  I  must  trust  to  the  inspirations  of  the 
theme  to  make  a  fitness  which  docs  not  otherwise  ex- 
ist. 

Yet,  sir  I  heartily  feel  the  singular  claims  of  the 
occasion.  At  the  first  announcement,  from  I  know 
not  whence,  that  the  2.5th  January  was  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Robert   Burns,   a   sudden 
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rienccs  of  common  life  ;  he  lias  endeared  the  farm- 
house and  cutuge,  patches  and  poverty,  beam  and 
barley;  ale,  the  poor  man's  wiuc;  hardship,  the 
Tear  of^icbt,  the  dear  society  of  weans  and  wife, 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  proud  of  each  other,  knowing 
so  lew,  and  fturliiij;  amends  tor  want  and  obscurity,  in 
books  and  thought.  What  a  love  of  nature,  and,  shall 
I  say  it  ?  of  middle-class  nature.  Nnt  great,  Goethe,  in 
the  stars,  or  like  Byron,  on  the  ocean,  or  Moore,  in  the 
luxurious  East,  but  in  the  homely  ladscapc  which 
the  poor  see  around  them, — bleak  leagues  of  pasture 
and  stubble,  ice,  and  sleet,  and  rain,  and  snow-choked 
brooks;  birds,  hares,  (ield-miee,  thistles,  and  heather, 
which  he  daily  knew.  How  many  "  Bonny  Doons," 
and  "  John  Anderson  my  joes,"  and  "  Auld  lang 
Synes,"  all  around  the  earth  have  his  verses  been  ap- 
plied to  !  And  his  love  songs  still  woo  and  melt  the 
youths  and  maids  ;  the  farm  work,  the  country  holi- 
day, the  fishing  cobble,  arc  still  his  debtors  to-day. 

And  as  he  was  thus  the  poet  of  the  poor,  anxious, 
cheerful,  working  humanity,  so  had  he  the  language 
of  low  life,  lie  grew  up  in  a  rural  district,  speaking 
a  patois  unintelligible  to  all  but  natives,  and  he  has 
made  that  Lowland  Seoti-h  a  Doric  dialect  of  fame. 
It  is  the  only  example  in  history  of  a  language  made 
classic  by  the  genius  of  a  single  man.  Uut  more  than 
this,  lie  had  that  secret  of  genius  to  draw  from  tht 
bottom  of  society  the  strength  of  its  speech,  and  as- 
tonish the  ears  of  the  polite  with  these  artless  words, 
better  than  art,  and  filtered  of  all  offence  through  his 
beauty.  It  seemed  odious  to  Luther  that  the  devil 
should  have  all  the  best  tunes  :  he  would  bring  them 
into  the  churches ;  and  Hums  knew  how  to  take  from 
fairs  and  gypseys,  blacksmiths  and  drovers,  the  speech 
of  the  market  and  street,  and  clothe  it  with  melody. 

Uut  1  am  detaining  you  too  long.  The  memory  of 
Burns, — 1  am  afraid,  heaven  and  earth  have  taken  too 
good  care  of  it,  to  leave  us  anything  to  say.  The 
west  winds  arc  murmuring  it.  Open  the  windows  be- 
hind you,  and  hearken  for  the  incoming  tide,  what  the 
waves  say  of  it.  The  doves  perching  always  on  the 
eaves  of  the  stone  chapel  opposite,  may  know  some- 
thing about  it.  Every  name  in  broad  Jv-otland  keeps 
his  fame  bright.  The  memory  of  Burns, — every 
man's,  and  boy's,  and  girl's  hoad  carries  snatches  of 
his  songs,  and  can  say  them  by  heart,  and,  what  is 
strangest  of  all,  never  learned  them  from  a  book,  but 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  wind  whispers  them,  the 
birds  whistle  them,  the  corn,  barley,  and  bulrushes 
hoarsely  rustle  them  ;  nay,  the  music-boxes  at  Gen- 
eva arc  framed  and  toothed  to  play  them  ;  the  hand- 
organs  of  the  Savoyards  in  all  cities  repeat  them,  and 
the  chimes  of  hells  ring  them  in  the  spire...  TheV 
are  the  property  and  the  solace  of  mankind. 

The  wildest  cheering  followed  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Emerson's   remarks,  a  large   part    of    the    company 
rising.    There  were  loud  calls  of  "  More,"  "  Go  on, 
"  Go  on,"  and  a  gentlemen  rose  from  one  of  the  tables 
and  aaid : 

'*  Here  arc  four  hundred  orators  crying  out— More !" 

The  PltuslDENT — Mr.  Emersnn  bega  to  be  excused,' 
not  because  the  well  of  gushing  water*  is  exhausted, 
tu*  because  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart  he  thinks 
tnat  he  ought  to  leave  room  for  gentlemen  who  are  to 
succeed  him. 


I.EtTrrriES  ToNturiT  Mr.  Tt.  W.  Kmcrson  wfll 
read  the  second  of  his  course  of  six  lectures  at  the 
Freeman  place  Chapel,  in  ISeacon  street,  this  cveniug, 

at  half-pant  7  o  clock       Subject:  "Originality." 

3-30-59 

Mr  Bkbsow*  Laoma  o»  OfttwmALrrr.  The 
theme  ofMr.Baenon 'a  second  lecture  was  "Orlgi- 
%%iifj ."  As  one  ol  the  audience  who  heard  It  re- 
mf.  ■«<!,  it  wis  an  able  elucidation  of  the  old  Scrlp- 
tfik  proverb,  "There  Is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 
The  leading  ideas  of  the  production  might  be  con- 
dented  into  a  paragraph  something  like  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Scholars  suck  the  life  ont  ot  old  books;  every  soul 
has  conduits  leading  from  other  souls;  great  authars 
but  enunciate  troths  which  preceding  authors  have 
perceived  and  often  embodied  in  speech.  Yet  it  I* 
not  true  that  literature  is  altogether  a  quotation 
When  an  author  seizes  a  truth,  not  too  potential  for 
his  mastery,  it  Is  as  much  his  as  though  ho  was  the 
sole  and  only  person  who  had  ever  recognized  It." 

The  lecturer  gave,  some  pertinent  illustrations  of  the 
manner  In  which  familiar  stories,  and  apt  sayings, 
which  have  been  imputed  to  comparatively  recent 
authorship,  had  their  origin  In  earlier  times.  We 
quote  one  of  the  best  of  his  examples.  The  remark 
which  Lord  Eldon  is  supposed  to  have  made  of 
Brougham,  when  he  ascended  the  woolsack,  "that  if 
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he  knew  a  little  law,  he  would  know  a  little  of  every 
thing,"  Emerson  carried  back  to  Use  rel^u  of  Louis 
Sixteenth  of  France,  who  once  remarked,  afior  hear- 
ing a  discourse  from  the  distinguished  prelate,  Abbe 
Usury,  "that  if  he  had  preached  a  little  religion,  he 
would  hove  preached  about  everything." 

1  hero  were  many  swelling  and  xouorous  passages  in 
Mr.  Kmerson'a  lecture,  such  as,  for  instance,  "we  aro 
thinking  urn!  walking  out  of  an  enormous  autiquUy." 
Others  different  in  kiud  and  ol  u  felicitous  and  happy 
turn.  He  defined  talent  as  the  laculty  of  sayiug  that 
which  has  been  ruid  once  before,  while  genius  hud 
tho  power  of  expressing  what  had  never  been  said 
Oculue  simply  meant  newness  Kmersou  remarked 
that,  lu  tils  experience,  he  had  met  with  one  profouud 
man,  who  instantly  detected  truth,  aud  whose  keen- 
eyed  perception  never  was  deceived  by  borrowed 
plumage.  This  man  always  received  the  eternal 
verity  proffered  him,  without  regarding  in  a  very 
great  degree  the  Individual  who  was  Its  mudiura  The 
number  of  such  men  In  the  commuulty  is  exceedingly 
limited.  Tho  lecture,  though  not  ouc  of  the  most 
striking  productions  of  Mr.  1  jnerson,  was  of  a  vory 
entertaining  character. 


Emuuob. — Speaking  of  Emerson,  (says  N  P.  Wil- 
lis,) it  was  my  good  fortune  to  sit  very  near  him  at 
the  Barns'  festival,  and  1  could  not  bat  study  the 
problem  of  his  wonderful  magnetism  over  his  audi- 
ence. Finely  as  his  speech  reads  in  the  newspaper 
report  (and  never  were  more  good  things  put  into 
the  same  number  of  words,)  the  presentment  of  it 
in  print,  as  compared  with  its  effect  in  delivery,  is 
poor.  Why,  in  that  large  and  convivially  excited 
audience,  there  was  not,  while  be  spoke,  a  wandering 
eye — not  a  pulse  or  a  breath  that  was  not  held  abso- 
lutely captive.  Wherein  lies  the  wonderful  spell? 
Between  me  and  Emerson  sat  ten  times  as  handsome 
a  feUow — the  young  Englishman,  Lord  Redstook, 
with  every  pore  and  muscle  in  absolute  health  and 
development — yet.  the  excellent  speech  he,  in  bis 
turn,  delivered,  was  not  a  twentieth  part  as  well  at- 
tended  to.  Emerson  has  prodigiously  strong  will, 
for  one  thing — his  lower  jaw,  as  be  grows  older,  be- 
traying, by  the  hardening  of  the  lines,  what  a  lever 
of  mental  energy  is  there  at  work;  and  perhaps  bit 
voice,  in  partaking  of  this,  has  a  natural  emphasis 
of  authority.  But,  in  bis  whole  personal  presence, 
there  is  a  charm — eometoing  more  than  the  strong 
meaning  of  his  words  can  well  acoount  lor — a  seigno- 
ry  of  magnetism  over  other  men's  blood  and  nerve, 
ihe  secret  of  which,  it  seems  to  me,  might  well  be  a 
study  for  the  ambitions.  How  vague  and  unreal  is 
•ny  literary  fame  to  each  tangible  sovereignty  of 
preaenc*. 

Boston  Semi-Weekly  Advertiser 

3-12-59.  p.  2. 


Mr.  Emkkron's  Lecture  oh  Origihality.— 
The  theme  of  Mr.  Emerson's  second  lecture  was 
"Originality."  As  one  of  the  audience  who  heard 
it  remarked,  It  was  an  able  elucidation  of  the  old 
Scripture  proverb,  "There  is  nothing  new  under 
she  sun."  Soholara  suck  the  life  out  of  old  books ; 
every  soul  has  conduits  leading  from  other  souls  ; 
great  authors  but  ecuncinte  truths  which  preced- 
ing authors  bave  perceived  and  often  embodied 
to  speech.  Yet  it  is  not  true  that  literature  is  al- 
together a  quotation.  When  an  author  seizes  a 
.truth,  not  too  potential  for  his  mastery,  it  is  at 
much  his  aa  though  he  was  the  sole  and  only  per- 
son who  had  ever  recognized  it. 

The  leoturer  gave  some  pertinent  illustrations 
ol  the  manner  in  which  familiar  stories,  and  apt 
sayings,  which  bave  been  Imputed  to  compara- 
tively recent  authorship,  had  their  origin  iu  ear- 
lier times.  We  quote  one  of  the  best  of  his  ex- 
amples. The  remark  which  Lord  Elden  is  sup- 
posed to  bavo  made  of  Brougham,  when  he  as- 
cended the  woolsack,  "that  if  he  knew  a  little  law, 
he  would  know  a  little  of  every  thing,"  Emerson 
carried  back  to  the  reign  of  Louis  Sixteenth  of 
France,  who  once  remarked,  after  hearing  a  dis- 
course frem  the  distinguished  prelate,  Abbe 
Maury,  "that  if  he  had  preaohed  a  little  religion, 
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market  r<|Uare,  which  wa«  rejected  for  bring  quite  ac- 
curate. HuslncM  men  advertised  lor  active  young 
men,  as  (bough  activity  was  the  role  requisite.  A 
man  might  bo  very  Industrious,  and  not  spend  hie  life 
well.  To  be  born  to  •  fortune  waa  to  be  still-born. 
Bcrnc  mill  were  forever  talking  about  the  fall  of  man, 
abd  never  making  an  effort  to  get  np.  Neither  the 
Hew  T(  (.lament  or  Poor  Klcbard  spoke  of  getting  a 
living  honorably,  and  at  tba  same  time  making  It  in- 
viting and  glorlou*.  Cold  and  hunger,  said  thespeak- 
er,  Is  more  friendly  to  my  nature,  than  the  modes 
adopted  by  men  of  getting  a  living.  There  was  no 
wisdom  not  applicable  to  life.  The  way  of  moat  men 
wax  to  mnks  believe,  and  shirk  tba  real  business  of 
life  This  waa  culled  enterprise.  The  morality  of 
such  men  waa  not  worth  the  dust  of  a  puff-hall.  It 
mada  Uod  a  moneyed  gentleman,  aoattcrlng  pennies 
to  sea  men  scramble  after  them.  And  yet  pulpits 
were  silent—  some,  of  them  because  the  preacher 
bad  gone  to  California.  Satan  took  them  ujJ 
Into  a  high  mountain  and  showed  them  the  king- 
dom of  California.  Did  they  say  "  Get  thee  behlu.' 
we,  flstanf"  No;  but  "(ic  ahead;''  and  HaUn  had 
to  burty  to  get  there  first.  The  prophets  of  to- 
day were  employed  In  excusing  the  ways  of  men.  It 
would  make  men  slek  to  know  how  their  bread  was 
buttered.  We  quarter  our  grass  bodies  upon  our 
weak  soula  til)  the  former  eat  up  our  suhstauoe.  \\t 
do  not  worship  truth,  but  the  reflection  of  truth* 
Much  of  our  boasted  commerce  was  no  better  than 
juniper  berries  tod  bitter  almonds.  If  land  was 
foand  where  carrots  grsw  10  long  that  they  readied 
tbe  other  rldo  of  the  earth,  such  land  mod  be  assidu- 
ously devoted  to  earrota,  though  we  mauiklns  that 
taiie  tbem  tumble  Into  the  holes  whence  the  carrots 
are  extracted.  The  Chaplain  of  tbe  Uou-e  was  ouly 
a  wooden  gun  to  eeare  the  devil  with,  and  waa  proba- 
bly suggested  by  the  devil  himself  The  speaker 
would  not  blunt  his  sense  of  right  by  reading  politloal 
arllelea  In  the  newspapers.  He  had  not  yet  to  answer 
for  reading  I  single  President  e  message.  New* papers 
were  the  rnllng  power.  The  President  trying  to  he 
popular,  and  to  do  bis  duty,  waa  bewildered.  Govern- 
ment bent  It*  knees  to  the  man  tbst  refused  to  read  the 
Timet.  Politics  waa  the  glr»srd  of  society,  end  full 
of  grit.  The  parties  were  Hi-  two  sides  which  grouud 
together  to  rid  society  of  dyspepsia.  The  speaker 
onee  attempted  before  an  eudlei  cc  to  give  an  expo  I- 
tlon  of  religion,  but  (he  audience  never  knew  what  he 
waa  say  lr>g.  It  wm  all  mooushlac  to  them,  llut  if  he 
had  read  the  biographies  of  somo  of  the  greatest 
►  camps  In  history,  they  would  have  thought  he  was 
nuking  the  lire*  of  the  denenns  of  their  church. 
The  KoMoth  bat  waa  the  only  fruit  of  all  the  .<tir  on- 
cailoiied  by  the  pretence  of  the  great  Magyar  in  this 
country.  Tbey  bad  bad  a  sort  of  military  pic  nic  out 
to  Concord.  It  was  heralded  by  many  trumpet*;  but 
the  onl)  Impression  le it  by  it  upon  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  waa  that  the  town  was  fuller  of  Just  thi.n 
<ver  before.  Itotvtred  the  fences,  aud  bashes,  and 
pad*  upon  the  river,  lie  looked  bard,  but  Ik  cou'd 
mo  Lolling  elre.  In  conversation  turfuor  met  sur- 
fhec.  lieu  eonld  tell  nolhlug  lla»  had  not  beet  told 
them,  or  that  they  bad  not  icrn  in  the  newspaper*. 
As  the  loner  life  failed  one,  he  went  more  and  more 
constantly  and  desperatvtv  to  the  post  office.  Con- 
ventionalism* were  aa  bud  as  impurities.  A  man  bad 
bitter  stent  at  one*,  then  I'-e  his  lunnccuev  In  get- 
ting blESd. 


LYCEUM  LECTURER8. 

«— -•— ^~- 

Tho  foflerwinf  Net  taeladee,  we  preenme,  the  names 
of  all  taoeej  peraoaa  who  are  ready  for  eafagomenta 
at)  pwblisj  IsoUrers  tfee  preeent  aaaaoa: 

Alseb,  Ike  sVrv.  Wat.  B,  Beaton,  Mas*. 

Alcott,  A.  Bsoasos,  Canosrd,  Haas. 

Axdiaaob,  T.  D.,  Boabury,  Meav 

Arreosv,  avaaa  B., Backntar,  Hew- York. 

Ajlkb,  P.,  Hew  To**. 

Bacon,  Qaeaea  ft,  Hew-Baeea,  Cons. 

kUs.cn,  the  Bar.  William  a..  Ludlow,  Vt. 

Batcata,  tat  ftev.  Unav  Wabd,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Baacnaa,  the  B«».  Charlbs,  OaJoabort,  HL 

Batcnta,  the  Bav.  Thomas  K.,  Blmlia,  N.  Y. 

Bbllowi,  ta*  B«r.  Bessy  W..  f>.  D.,  New-York. 

Bixjamtb,  Fabi,  Wow-Tort. 

Bbxtlbt,  Baaav,  New- York. 

Bibaab,  It.  ft.  Nasraxk.  N.  J. 
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P  iivn,  William,  Cloclsnati,  Ohio. 

BLArawRLL,  the  En.  Abtoixette  L.  Baov.a,  New- York 

Blodi.it,  Loaik,  FfilMdslekia,  Pa. 

Bovd,  Gto.  William.  New  Yotk. 

Booth.  Hi»ru ,  roo|bkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Bovtwei.l.  tbe  Hon.  Okobcl  8.,  Orotou,  Mas*. 

Bacwx,  Crow 5. i  is,  Newbors,1!,  N.  Y. 

P«o»k,  Iha  D.,  Utlca,  N.  Y. 

IIbown,  J.  B  ,  New  York. 

Baowx.  Prof.  Wm.Bvmixgtox,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bao»  \.  Wm.  W.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bubllicii,  C.  C,  PialoBeld,  Couu. 

Bublkigh,  William  H.,  New- York. 

Bschaxab,  Dr.  J.  ft.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

BinuAV  tjcoioe  W.,  Utlca,  N.  Y. 

Bubcilabd.  tho  Rev.  J.,  Adams,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 

Bublikcham,  the  B  v.  A.  it.,  Hamilton,  Madison  Cj.,  N.  Y 

Ciiamx,  tho  Rev.  £.  H.,  Now  Yotk. 

Ciibstib,  Aasox  Q.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gait*!  k,  the  ftav.  Hrsav  T..  Jew,  tt  City,  Cn  .. 

Ci.abk,  Brx.'AMiN  C  ,  Boston.  Mass. 

Class,  ibe  ftev.  TnoMAS  M.,  Fr»videno«>,  ft.  I. 

Class;,  the  ftev.  ftLros  W ,  Broeklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cl.srr,  William  W.  N.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CLsrr,  llr»RY  W., New-York. 

Cook,  Classics,  Now  bomb,  N.  Y. 

Oogoesmall,  W.  T.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cos  a«t,  C.  B.,  New-Yolk. 

CoBi.dob,  Chabi.o  T.,  Lynn,  Msss. 

Cox,  taw  Rot.  •.  H  aims,  D.  D.,  AttJos,  Wyoming  Co.,  NT. 

Caosav,  Faana,  l'biladalpbU,  Pa. 

Cboeikr,  tho  Rev.  II    P.,  buuUuftan,  Loug  I  si  And,  N.  Y. 

Cobtis,  Okoscb  William,  How  York. 

Citshuc.  tha  Hem.  Calbb,  ■ewboryport,  Masa. 

Cvmae,  tke  ftev.  8.  C,  aVsoheatv,  N.  Y. 

CuvLLB,  the  fti>v.  Tasouoae  U,  Ne»  York. 

Dall,  Mrs.  C.  R  ,  Bostoe,  Msss. 
Da  CoanovA,  ft.  J.,  New  York. 
Diana,  Bbbbv  C  ,  Hsxtford,  Coon. 
Obwbt,  ths ftev.  Os villi,  Boston,  Msss. 
Dbztsb,  tlss  lev.  Baaav  M.,  Boston,  Msss. 
Dbbtsoh,  tha  ftav.  C.  W.,  Baoalo,  N.  Y. 
Pix,  William  O.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Doabs,  the  ftsnr.  Hibam,  Nors>l;h,  N.  Y. 
Bovclass,  rxcocs ica,  RoehettBr,  N.  Y. 
Dbbmbb,  Miss  Ublbb  BL,  Beaton,  Mass. 
Den,  Kavhabibi.,  YotkvlIU,  N.  V. 
Culc,  OtOBUL  L.,  New-Yask. 
Blobb,  Dr.  William,  PhUadulehls,  Pa. 
Bi  Lta-rr,  a  W„  Mow- York. 
BMBsuoa,  ftsLra  Waldo,  Coaoord,  Mass. 
Kkclish,  Thomas  Dusk,  New- York. 
Kwiac,  W.  Pucxev,  Elton,  ltd. 
Txbbald,  Woodsubv  M.,  Boseon,  Mass. 

Bi.BTcnea,  tho  Kov.  J.  C,  Nowburypurt,  Muss. 

BOXTABA,  IMS,  O.  ft. 


■pi say  CoL  Hwoh,  Now- fork. 


Cff,  Prof.  Jon*  \V.,  Wooitterpots,'  BL  Y. 
Bwwuaa,  rrat  Bii.it,  Baches*  r,  M.  Y. 
rox,  Hr.\..\  J.,  Arhl::ud,  firee;.  >J.i  ,N    Y. 
Fi.o; .  im.:i  im,  tin- );,  v.  O.  B..  NewjYork. 
Fr.v,  Wn  .i.i  im  Uixr..-,  NewYek.       s- 
i  -.or,  i'rs.  E   O..  Faycfcville,  OLonisjii  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Met,  Mis.  Fka\,  rb  I).,  St.  !.,...].,  Mo. 
U.\.\n  i,'Jr  H,  ,-.  F7KA  8..  V  0  ,  II  s:.  r,  M.n. 
fJ.mrt«p\-  V"   I.i.ovn,  r;  >:  ■«,  Mir. 
(i»v,  S.  II.,  New-York, 
till  i  a,  :ue  lU'v.  Uiakv,  Bb  knpor-.  r..'e. 
Lt.ODl\<.i,  11-,   iiol:.  JOsllt  A  it.,  JcUi.'i  >>,.  Oaic. 

'  it  ma.\,  Ar.THvi>,  Eeiten,  Ji^si. 

Goddjid,  William,  CluitsnaU,  Ohio. 

Godwin,  Passe,  New-York. 

Houll,  UaIiil  N.,  Boston, Mass. 

Hatch   th-  f«v.  J.  r.,  t  rooklin    N.  Y. 

Biosb,  t"ie  Bov.  K.  H..  P.O.,  Brookltse,  Msss. 

Uevwood,  E   II..  Woee.tr  Mass. 

Hihy,  ii  o  rev.  C  8.,  D.  D.,  Poo(hkerpsie,  N.  Y. 

Hi  k shaw,  J.  Svnvav,  ITuiea,  N.  Y. 

Llio<;iNrox   Uie  Rev.  Thomas  W.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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[Beported  for  The  Bostun  Jonrnal  1 
TUB   FRATERMTV   LECTURES. 


"t»pl.    Jehu      Bmwb    of    Otinwollouie." 
A  Lecture  by  Henri   D.  Thssreau. 

//-/-■ff  

The  fifth  lecture  of  the  Fraternity  Course  was  de- 
igned to  a  crowded  audituce  last  evening,  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple. 

CiiaulesW.  Si.a<k  K.-i  .  said  that  |the  L»rture 
Coron.ittee  shored  thedlsfipriointmeiit  of  the  audieuce 
in  the  absence  of  the  speaker  annouuced  fur  this  evc- 
Diuc — Fiederick  Douelas*.  At  a  late  hour  ou  Monday 
the  U'Ctnre  Committee  had  received  a  coimrmnicatiou 
from  Mr.  I>ou;;las?.  wntte'ii  at  a  point  not  necessary 
to  state,  aiul  the  letter  cjaMitiiicd  information  whicii 
he  was  not  permitted  t..  i^Pk*'  'lut  'he  re  isnu  thnt 
the  leetnrer  dirt  not  appear  wa«  that  he,  a  free  man  by 
his  oripin.il  listi!  as  well  as  by  purchase,  would  not 
1  e  "die  tlnt>  iiifil  t  in  Itoston 

\Vhati\er  uitleien'  political  opinions  were  enter- 
tained bv  the  neisons  in  tlie  audience  ne  believed  all 
In  .1  aiimiie,:  tile  Ck  utuf;e  and  limir.es*  of  .lolin  Brown 
ui'rtei  lii«  present  trying   circuni'tuncei.     (Applause) 

Dourbss  would  not  be  tafe  here  becmise  he  waasut- 
pufd  id  ItU);  connected  wi'h  that  enterprise,  of 
w  I  .rli  •he  .  s\e  .li  bii  Itroun  »»<  the  leader  But  if 
th(  •  oi.  Ml  have  the  phvure  ol  li-t<  n  nivj  to  Mr 
l><  li,  ':«h  t!  ■  v  Ii-ji!  i. ne  present  ivim  bad  a  keen  np- 
riecr.itKn  1 1  the  elimacier  of  t-.pt  Brown— Henry 
|i  1  mi.  an  i  t  t'oiicoid.  who  had  \  olunteered  to  sup- 
p'»  the  Mini.!  pliiii   lieferr  the  *««■!«>■ 

Mr    ITi-rt-i  u  v  us  tin  n  ir.trodnted  to  'h»  audience. 

He  apjo  in  comu.i  nciiitf.  the  reai-mi  n  liv  Dmijiasa  i» 
i'otl.*r.  i»  the  rwuoti  ot  my  bein£  in-re  He  won  Id 
<mn  i*c  iiis  p:ii  t  t:i  rorrect  the  tone  ,■•  ti;e  stuif  ut'»nts 
n  ml*  in  Hi  |i>p«<  fi.d  by  tlie  piMip'n  of  the  country, 
nl  out  'hv  »<licli!>  ol  till-  subject  ol  hi"  lecture.  Firel. 
ib  to  bii"  history— .  and  lie  would  endeavor  to  omit 
\ili<  i. :ui  been  read  in  trie  r-et»spap>rs.  Hid  trraiid- 
luther.  John  ItioAii.  »as  an  oliir.i  r  in  tli>  I :  evolution 
Tie  sulji't  ol  the  lecture  wan  horn  in  Connecticut, 
sltut  I'm  en  •>■  ol  the  lio-r  venture,  mid  '.vent  cvttli  hi* 
fatlitrto  tini'iiu  l.isyi  entli  His  luthei  we*  a  con- 
ductor, lino  -ii(|  Ind  the  arm>  will:  provisioni.  aud 
be  lici|Uentl-  iiecoiiipai  led  his  lather  to  the  camp*  of 
ol  the  n'liiv.  and  learned  much  ol  the  art  ol  war — 
rc-ii'e,  pi ihe|  -.    tiiinhe   would    have   learned  had   he 

I  1 1  'i  u  ••oilier.   u»  he    nil   present    at  the   council.-'  of 

II  e  oll'ti  •  -  I',  pictillv  he  learned  the  art  by  which. 
lare.e  ainues  are  supplied  and  niaiiitamed  lor  n  length 
il  i.ine  in  tin-  tit  Id,  w  hicn  in  olieu  the  greatest  part  of 
etueialship  He  i-a»  enough  ol  war  to  disgust  him 
Hilh  •  militiiri  in — »«■  much  ao  that  he  declined  some 
put}  illve  teinleied  him  iu  the  ai  iiy  when  he  wan 
eighteen  >earn  of  aae.  He  o'>solut.-ly  abhorred  a 
military  lib  .  and  lelnsod  to  train  wheu  warued.  aud 
wa* lined  lor  it.  At  that  time  he  retolvad  to  have 
uotniig-  to  do  with  war,  except  war  for  liberty. 
When  the  sound-  of  the  first  druggie*  ca-ne  from 
l\iii..-»i,  he  KM  bU  rWi  there  to  rtrvugtben  the 
holts  cf  freed  r.  in .  kiul  told  litem  that  us  would 
follow  t!'>in  when  it  ill  necessary.  Wtien  the  trou- 
b'e  there  increased,  he  followed  them  aa  he  had  prom- 
isee1, and  it  wa-  tluiugh  hi*  agency  mote  than  that  of 
aiiv  othei  man  that  Kansas  was  made  free. 

A  part  cf  hi»  lite  be  am  a  surveyor,  and  ;om«  time 
a  wool  growi  r.  lie  went  to  Mexico  at  nr.u  time  on 
burineta  collected  with  that  branch  of  ln.iu.tr/ 

He  whs  an  old  lashioneri  man  in  re;*ru  to  hie  idea* 
ol  the  CoL-tiiuti'-n  and  the  perpetuitv  oi  the  Union. 
lie  wan  Hie  dele: mined  foe  of  «lav.  ry.  By  birth  be 
was  a  solid  New  Kngland  farmer,  aud  found,  stable 
aid  practical  a*  such  men  uiually  are,  only  more  *•. 
His  sentiments  were  horn  with  him  and  were  deep 
seated.  Mo  abolition  leotarar  converted  him  to  bu- 
nanitv.  He  mould  be  piaaed  far  above  the  position 
of  Putnam  and  Allen.  Thoee  men  bad  the  oouraaa  to 
braie  the  fo<«  of  their  country:  but  Brown  had  the 
courage  to  brave  Ins  country  berselt  when  abe  was  in 
Hie  wrong,  lie  was  not  a  learned  man.  aa  the 
tarm  was  generally  understood  He  did  not  go  to 
the  college  called  Harvard  Cniverslty.  good  old  u'mi 
iimlo  mtlif  ia.  To  use  lua  o»n  woids.  ••  1  know  un 
more  ot  grammar  than  one  ot  yourcalvm  '  But  :ie 
went  to  the  university  of  th«urr»t  Wn-i.  Hume  im 
sednloasly  pursued  the  study  of  libenr,  and  hs.io/ 
taken  several  degrees,  he  w«ut  to  Kan«a*  to  praen  ■■<• 
in  humanity  lie  waa  one  of  that  aucieul  ola«,  o"  u 
naktiaf  but  seldom  knownln  tblsaga— ^e  Piir|t«.,< 
li  would  be  hard  to  kill  the  Puritan  He  died  oi ■■•. 
in  the  time  ol  one  Cromwell,  but  tie  appeared  ag*m 
hi  «ew  Eaglaad  and  here  Iu  Virginia.  Brown  per. 
■itted  bo  proiunity  In  hie  army  in  Kansaa.  He 
would  have  no  aaan  of  looaa  morals  in  hie  eatap,  ex- 
cept sueh  aa  be  bad  aa  prisoners  ol  war  He  denied 
the  general  belief  that  balnea  and  rowdies  made  the 
best  fighting  aaeo.  and  ha  declared  that  lie  would 
have  no  sueh  nvtn  la  his  band 

When  he  was  here  same  years  ago.  be  showed  to  a 
few,  among  them  the  speaker,  a  little  book,  which 
be  called  bis  "  orderly,  and  which  contained  the 
names  of  bis  company  In  Kansaa,  some  of  whom  had 
since  aealed  their  fidelitv  with  their  blood.  This  con- 
talLed.  also,  the  rules  wriich  governed  his  band,  aud 
wbicb  were  evidence  of  bis  character.  lie  was  a  man 
of  Spartan  nature.     He   was   a   man    who    w.iu'd    be 
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sparing  in  bin  diet  when  at  your  table,  excusing  uim- 
selt  by  saying  that  he  mu-t  prepare  himself  for  his' 
difficult  mission  by  -becoming  accustomed  to  hard- 
ships. He  was  a  man  of  rare  common  sense  aud  di- 
rectness of  speeoh — a  transcendentalist — of  fixed  prin- 
ciples—of  tact  and  prudence,  as  was  shown  by  his 
management  iu  Kansas,  where  he  was  able  to  pene- 
trate Further  into  the  territoiy  of  the  enemy  than  auy 
other  man  Iu  regard  to  the  mauagement  of  this  la»t 
enterprise,  tbe  facts  were  not  knowu  Politicians 
migbt  prove  that  but  seventeen  white  men  and  hie 
i.i  arms  were  engaged  in  this  atluir  But  at  least  a 
million  free  citizens  of  the  United  states,  who  were 
not  priiy  to  this  attempt,  would  have  been  clad  if  it 
had  -ucceeiled. 

lie  speaker  bad  been  enraged  at  the  remarks  of  his 
neighbors,  occasioned  by  this  aflmr  One  of  his 
neighbors  said,  ••  He  dieth  as  the  fool  dieth  "— au  ex- 
pression which  suggested  to  him  a  similHiity  between 
Cspt.  Brown  dying  and  his  neighbor  livin;.'  Another 
said  l.e  threw  his  life  away,  because  he  opposed  tbe 
laws  of  the  land.  How  were  sueh  men  thi  owing  their 
lives  away ' 

The  speaker  then  referred  to  the  American  Tract 
Society  and  the  American  Board  of  f  oreign  Missions, 
and  other  corporations  of  the  kind,  in  terms  more 
plain  than  complimentary .  aud  then 'to  tbe  newspaper 
publishers  who  had  hesitated,  he  said,  about  pub- 
lishing of  Brown's  remarks  in  this  case,  leaving  it  out 
for  matter  to  wblcb  it  would  compare  iu  merit  about 
as  the  New  Testament  would  to  Uen  Wilson's  last 
speech  Even  the  Liberator  called  it  an  ill-judged, 
wild,  and  apparently  insane  effort.  He  did  not  com- 
plain alone  of  what  the  newspapers  omitted,  but  also 
ol  what  tbey  printed.  He  had  read  etery  newspaper 
be  could  get  for  a  week  after  the  affair,  and  he  had 
not  found  a  line  expressing  sympathy  with  Brown 
He  did'nt  know  one  newspaper  or  magazine  that 
would  print  a  thing  which  would  decrease  the  nura 
ber  of  its  patrons.  How  then  could  they  publish  the 
truth!  W  bo  would  not  like  a  patt  In  the  magnan- 
imity of  Brown?  Editors  would  have  to  enlarge 
themselves  to  begin  to  conceive  him  He  was  a  man 
of  faith  and  religious  principles,  and  not  a  politician 
All  tbe  sptiches  of  all  the  imie  representatives  of 
Massachusetts  who  had  been  sent  to  Washington 
boiled  down  into  one,  conld  not  equal  the  words  of 
crazy  John  Brown  upon  the  platform  of  the  engine 
bouse  at  Harpers  Ferry. 

Capt.  Brown  didn't  ralue  life  in  comparison  with 
tbe  principles  he  asserted.  He  didn't  recognise  in- 
human laws,  but  resisted  tbem  out  ol  prinoiple.  In 
this  respect  he  was  the  mc-l  American  of  us  all  U. 
niedfd  no  babbling  lawyer,  making  false  issues,  to  dc 
fend  him.  He  oould  not  have  been  tried  by  a  jury  oi 
bis  peers,  because  his  peers  did  not  exist.  When  a 
man  stood  up,  oravely  rising  above  his  fellows,  liter 
ally,  by  a  whole  body,  though  be  were  a  murderer 
■  f  fiat  were*' Hied  with  his  own  conscience,  the  spec 
tac  »  was  a  sublime  one  lUdtt  ycu  know  it  said 
ut  Inbrrrt'wi  and  7ViM.r  -i  •  jju  o».- )$  n3ie  o'  >  ci- 
resptct  I  am  aware  that  a!  the  date  ol  our  la-t  ih-wj 
I  rem  him  he  was  living  in  the  hnnils  of  hit  eneune- 
ltut  1  speak  ol  him  as  if  he  were  dead 

As  for  the  Democratic  journals,  they  were  not  !iu 
man  enough  to  afleot  the  speaker  at  all  He  didu't 
believe  in  erecting  statues,  but  he  would  rather  see 
the  statue  of  Capt.  John  Brown  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  House  yard  than  that  of  any  other  man  he  knew. 
(Applause.)  He  rejoiced  that  ne  was  a  coutenrio- 
r::i  v  of  sueh  a  man. 

The  speaker  again  scouted  the  Idea  of  Brown  .-  in- 
sanity He  ana  his  six  sons,  and  a  son-in-law.  uud 
other*,  at  least  twelve  disciples  in  all.  stricken  with 
insanity  all  at  orce'  Did  the  people  of  Kansas,  tnr 
whom  he  did  ao  much,  think  him  insane '  Hie  New 
\  ork  lit  ml, I  did  not  know  what  immortal  vords  it 
was  made  the  vehicle  of,  when  il  publi-lied  n  verbatim 
report  of  Brown's  converaatiou  with  tnose  who  ques- 
tioned him 

The  speaker  referred  to  the  testimon  ,  ol't.ov  Wise 
and  Mr.  Vallandlgham.  Iu  regard  m  Brown's  charac- 
ter. The  former,  iu  the  language  of  the  cock-pit.  sunt 
he  was  the  "  garatst  man  he  eier  saw 

This  government  was  becmiiii:  dc-potic.  allied  to 
France  and  Austria.  It  was  called  a  representative 
government,  but  what  a  government  it  was,  where  the 
noblest  traits  of  the  mind  and  the  whole  heart  were 
not  represented '.  The  position  of  Brown  affected  him 
as  a  sublime  spectaole  Ha  spoke  for  the  African, 
w  hen  he  said  lie  preferrad^fcsj  liberality  which  shot 
bim  to  that  which  alloJaWhin 
hopeless  slavery 
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im  to  be  doomed  to  a 


1  The  Ministers  of  the  Second,  or  Old  North, 
succeeded  in  the  following  order  :  Samuel  Ma- 
ther ;    John    Mayo,   1635    to    1072 ;    Increase 

Mather,  lfif.O  to  1723  ;  Cotton  Mather,  1085 
to  172S ;  Kcv.  Joshua  Gee,  1723  to  1748  ; 
Samuel  Mather  (son  of  Cotton)  1732  to  1741  ; 
Samuel  Checkley,  Jr.,  1747  to  1708;  John 
I-athroij,  1708  to  1810;  Henry  Ware,  Jr., 
1817  to  1830  ;  R.  W.  Emerson,  1820  to  1832; 
Chandler  Robbing,  1833 . 
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heads.  The  child  enables  us  to  live  over  again,  ron- 
sciously,  the  unconscious  life  of  childhood.  Ka.it — 
almost  too  fust  lor  his  parents'  wish — he  grows  tip  to  a 
boy.  He  walks  daily  among  wonders.  The  blowing 
rose  is  new;  the  garden  full  of  (lowers  is  Kdcn  over 
again,  to  the  young  Adam.  The  first  frost,  the  first 
grass,  the  first  snow,  make  holidays  in  life.  What  art 
cau  paint  or  gild  any  object  111  after-life  with  the  glow 
which  Nature  gives  to  the  baubles  of  childhood?  Saint 
Peter's  cannot  have  the  magic  power  over  us  that  the 
red  and  gold  covers  of  our  llrst  picture-books  possess. 

Hut  the  lecturer  would  not  follow  the  picture  further. 
Fie  designed  to  suggest,  only,  the  matrix  of  the  gem, 
the  soil  where  virtue  grows;  he  would  not  insist  that 
the  child  is  alone  wise,  and  all  our  after-life  mis-learn- 
ing. The  household  is  the  life  of  the  man  as  well  as  of 
the  child.  The  things  that  take  place'  there  affect  us 
more  than  those  which  take  place  in  Senates  and  Acad- 
emies. If  a  man  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  spirit  of  the -Age,  he  must  not 
go  first  to  the  State  House  or  the  court  room.  It  is 
what  is  seen  in  the  house,  in  the  constitution,  in  the 
temperament,  in  the  (tcrsonnl  history,  that  has  the  pro- 
fouudest  interest  for  us.  Fact  is  better  than  fiction,  it 
we  could  only  get  pure  fact.  Could  any  romance  get 
your  enr  from  the  wise  tJipscy  who  could  tell  straight 
home  the  real  fortunes  of  man.  who  could  explain  your 
misfortunes,  your  habits?  It  is,  indeed,  easier  to  count 
the  census  or  to  compute  the  square  extent  of  a  terri- 
tory, to  criticize  its  books  and  arts,  than  to  go  to  per 
sons  and  dwellings  and  read  men's  characters.  Yet  wc 
arc  always  hovering  around  this  better  knowledge. 
The  interest  felt  in  Phrenology,  in  Physiognomy,  be- 
trays  our  instinctive  conviction  of  the  deep  significance 
of  the  form  of  man.  These  systems  of  to-day  are  rash 
and  mechanical  systems  enough;  but  they  rest  upon  ev- 
erlasting foundations.  We  are  sure  that  the  real  char- 
acter of  man  is  not  hid  in  these  miserable  masks  that 
we  meet  in  the  thoroughfares.  We  live  ruins  amidst 
Tiilns.  The  form  of  the  body  has  its  01  igin  in  the  mind. 
'  The  history  of  yjyft  fcrtune-  is  writtenflmt  in  your  life. 
Let  ns,  then,  come  out  of  Ae  public -quaie  and  enter 
the  domestic  precinct.  Hoes  the  household  oW'.v  an 
idea?  In  economy  there  shoub  be  the  genius  of  the 
lining  man  >n  conspicuously  seen  in  all  his  estate  that 
a  man  who  knew  him  should  see  his  character  ill  his 
every  expense.  A  man's  money  should  represent  the 
things  he  would  wlllingliest  do  with  it.  We  a-k  the 
price  of  many  things,  but  some  things  each  man  buys 
without  hesitation:  as  letters  at  the  post-ollice.  means 
of  conveyance,  rte.  Let  him  never  buy  anything  else 
than  what  he  wants.  Never  give  unwillingly-  Do  not 
a-k  tin.  scholar  to  help,  wilh  his  savings,  young  gro- 
cers to  set  up  their  shops,  or  eager  agents  to  lobby  In 
the  legislature.  The-e  are  al-o  things  to  be  done,  but 
not  by  such  as  he.  How  could  such  a  ImjoIs  as  Plato's 
Dialogue  have  come  down  to  11-.  but  for  the  savings  of 
scholars,  and  their  lanta-tic— if  you  please— appropria- 
tion of  them?  Another  has  another  foundation— an. 1 
another,  another;  and  the  same  rule  h'olds  alike  for  all. 
So  considered,  our  domestic  life  would  not  bear  l""k 
ing  into.  Our  ways  of  living  are  not  homogeneous. 
What  character  predominates  in  our  houses?  Thrift 
fitet.  then  convenience  and  pleasure.  The  progress- „f 
domestic  li|L-  has  been  in  cleanliness  ami  convenience. 
Our  homes  are  arranged  for  low  lienelits.  Those  ol  the 
rich  are  confectioners'  shop.;  those  of  the  poor,  imi- 
tations of  these.  With  these  ends,  housekeeping  i*  not 
beautiful.  It  cheers  and  raises  neither  husband,  wife, 
nor  child.  A  lions*.  Wept  for  prudence  i-  without  joy: 
a  hoiwe  kept  to  the  end  of  display  i*  Impossible  but  to 
a  few  women,  and  their  success  is  dearly  bought. 
Either  something  in  our  houses  is  neglected,  or  the 
master  and  mistress  must  be  careful  of  particulars  at 
the  expense  of  Utter  things.  This  difficulty  can  be 
overcome  only  by  the  arrangement  of  the  household  to 
a  higher  end  than  those  to  which  our  houses  are  usually 
built   und   furnished.     What   sadder  than   to  go  from 


in  history  Vas  the  poorest.     HoV 
tes,  Kiiaminoudas,   and   Aristides— J 
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chamber  to  chamber  and  find  no  beauty,  to  find  no  in- 
vitation to  what  is  good  in  us,  and  no  reception  for 
what  is  wise  ?  This  is  a  great  price  to  pay  for  sweet 
i  bread  and  warm  lodging— to  be  deprived  i>f  affinity,  of 
[culture,  and  of  the  inmost  presence  of  Beauty.  Our 
(idea  of  domestic  welfare,  now.  needs  wealth  to  execute 
it.  The  love  of  wealth,  indeed,  seems  to  grow  cbielly 
iout  of  the  root  of  the  love  of  the  beautiful.  The  desire 
of  gold  is  not  for  gidd.  It  is  the  means  ot  freedom  and 
benefit.  We  scorn  shifts;  we  desire  the  elegancy  of 
munificence.  Hut  this  is  a  very  inglorious  solution  of 
the  problem,  and  therefore  not  a  solution.  I'cw  have 
I  wealth,  but  all  must  have  a  home.  Men  are  not  born 
I  rich,  and  in  getting  wealth  tin-  man  is  generally  sacri- 
ficed, (icuerosity  does  not  consist  in  giving  money. 
These  so-called  goods  are  only  shadowy  goods.'  The  man 
should  be  visited  in  his  prison  with  love;  what  he  asks 
of  you  is  good  sense,  heroism,  purity,  and  faith.  To 
offer  a  man  money  in  lieu  of  these,  is  to  do  .hnn  the 
same  wrong  as  when  the  bridegroom  offers  bis  betrothed 
a  sum  of  money  to  release  him  from  his  engagement. 
The  best  natures  are  like  gold  and  gems,  plain-  et. 
Tl>e  greatest  man 
was- it  with   Socrates,  fcpal 

how  with  Cato?  What  kind  of  house  was  kept  by. 
Paul,  and  John,  by  Milton,  and  Marvel,  by  Johnson, 
aud  Richter?  I  fee  not,  said  Mr.  K.merson,  how  labor 
is  to  lie  avoided:  but  many  things  of  opinion  and  pree- 
':-e  in  regard  to  manual  toil,  may  go  far  to  furnish 
the  answer  to  our  problem.  Another  age  may  divide 
labor  more  equally,  and  so  make  the  labor  of  a  few 
hours  minister  to  the  wants  and  add  to  the  vigor  of  the 
race. 

Bot  the  reform  of  the  household  mn«t  not  lie  partial. 
It  must  come  with  plain  living  and  high  thinking. 

We  must  put  our  domestic  lives  on  another  founda- 
tion. It  must  come  with  the  hearty  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  each  man  of  his  avocation,  not  chosen  hy  his 
parents  or  friends,  but  by  his  genius.  Nor  is  thin 
redress  so  hopeless  as  it  seems.  If  wc  begin  with 
reforming  particulars,  we  shall  soon  give  up  in  despair. 
Bnt  the  way  to  set  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  is  to 
raise  onr  aim.  Let  ns  understand  that  human  culture 
Is  the  end  to  which  the  hou«e  Is  built  and  garnished. 
It  stands  there,  nnder  the  sun  and  moon,  to  ends  anal- 
ogous and  not  less  noble  than  theirs.  It  is  not  for  fes- 
tivity, it  is  not  for  sleep;  but  the  pine  and  the  oak  shall 
gladly  descend  from  the  mountain  to  uphold  the  roof 
of  men  as  strong  aa  themselves,  to  be  a  shelter  to  the 
true,  and  good,  and  brave,  with  faces  which  shine  with 
sincerity,  with  brow  ever  tranquil,  and  a  demeanor 
Impossible  to  disconcert.  Its  tenants  hare  their  own 
aim.  Character,  life  and  action  yield  so  much  enjoy- 
ment, that  the  refectory  It  on  inferior  consideration. 
With  the  change  of  aim  has  come  a  change  of  the 
whole  scale  by  which  things  are  measured.  It  begins 
to  be  seen  that  the  poor  are  only  those  who  feel  poor- 
is  which  poverty  consists.  The  great  make  ns  feel  the 
Indlffcrency  of  circumstances  Let  a  man,  then,  say, 
■•My  bonae  Is  here  for  the  culture  of  the  neighborhood. 
It  shall  be  an  eating  and  sleeping-house  for  travelers, 
bnt  much  more."  There  was  never  a  country  In  which 
this  plan  was  so  easy  aa  it  may  be  in  ours.  The  poor 
are  educated.  The  lecturer  described  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  boys  of  a  poor  family.  What  is  the  hoop 
that  holds  them  staunch  ?  It  is  the  Iron  hand  of  pov- 
erty— the  necessity  which  excludes  them  from  the  sens- 
ual enjoyments  that  make  other  boys  too  early  old- 
end  hss  attracted  their  activity  Into  other  channels, 
and  made  them,  spite  of  themselves,  lovers  of  what  is 
grand,  and  beautiful,  and  true.  The  common  law 
says.  ••Every  man's  house  Is  his  castle."  The  progress 
of  Tretb  will  make  every  man's  house  a  shrine.  Let 
the  Ban  stand  on  bis  feet.  The  pulses  of  thonght, 
that  go  to  the  borders  of  the  universe,  let  them  proceed 
from  the  household .  These  better  ends  are  the  ends  to 
which  the  household  is  created,  and  the  roof-tree 
If  these  are  sought  in  any  good  degree,  the 
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as  men  Judge  it  In  tbe  cribbed  morals  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  the  herd  of  States  that  calls  it- 
self an  empire  to  truffle  in  cottoa  and  sell  slaves. 
What  I  fay  is  thin:  Harper'*  Kerry  was  the  govern- 
ment  Men  erred  not  respecting  the  trial.  Virginia, 
true  to  herself,  has  shown  exactly  the  same  haste  that 
tbe  pirate  tiocs  when  he  tries  a  man  on  the  deck  and 
runs  him  up  to  the  yard-arm.  Unconsciously  sin-  is 
confluent  Mow  you  do  not  think  this  today,  some 
of  yoo,  perhaps,  but  I  tell  you  that  absolute  histery 
shall  judge  ol  these  forma  and  phantoms  of  ours. 

And  God  oiakee  him  the  text,  and  all  he  auk*  of  our 
comparatively  cowardly  lips  is  to  preaob  the  sermon, 
and  say  to  tbe  American  people,  that  whether  that 
old  mun  succeeded  In  a  worldly  sense  or  not,  be  stood 
a  representative  of  law,  of  government,  ol  right,  of 
juptice.  •(  religion,  and  they  were  pirates  that  gathered 
about  hlrn,  and  Fought  to  wreak  vengeance  by  taking 
hi«  life.  The  banks  of  t lie  Potomac, — history  will  visit 
that  rlier  more  kindly  because  he  ha*  glided  it  with 
the  eternal  brightness  of  his  glorious  deed,  than  be- 
cuusc  the  dust  ol  Washington  rests  upon  one  sido  uf 
it.  And  if  Virginia  tyrants  dare  hang  him,  afler  tills 
mockery  ol  a  uial,  it  will  take  two  Washington*,  at 
leapt,  to  make  the  name  ol  the  river  anything  but 
ubomibabU  to  tbe  ages  that  comu  after  it.  [Applause 
and  hisses  |  Well,  1  sav  what  I  really  think.  |(.:neers, 
cries  of  '  Good,'  '  Cooa.'l  George  Washington  was  a 
great  man.     Vet  I  say  what  I  really  think  " 

So  more  than  a  do?en  men  had  died  since  the  werld 
began  Men  did  not  have  the  life  to  die  They  didn't 
li\  e.  It  required  ages  to  make  such  a  character  as  that 
oi  John  Brown,  and  ages  to  understand  it  He  was  a 
man  such  as  might  not  rise  again  in  this  benighted 
land.  When  a  government  took  the  life  of  a  man 
without  the  assent  of  his  own  conscience,  it  w.is  an 
outrage,  and  a  step  towards  its  dle-olution 

lam  here,  he  said,  to  plead  for  him  1  plead  not 
for  hit  life.  Lut  for  his  character— his  immortal  life. 
It  is  jour  business,  and  not  his  Kighteen  hundred 
years  a^o.  Christ  was  crucified  Perhaps  thl"  morn 
ing  John  Ilrown  was  hung  There  wus  a  chain  be- 
tween the?e  two  links  It  seemed  as  il  the  noblest  and 
be-t  nian  of  the  age  must  die;  aud  the  speaker  feared 
that  be  should  hear  thr.t  Ilrown  s  execution  was  pre- 
vented, doubting  if  any  life  could  do  as  much  good 
his  death. 

I  lie  lecturer  read  from  P.rownjs  declaration  at  Hur- 
ler's Kerry  'To. man  sent  me  here.  '  said  he  '  I 
l,  knowledge  no  mn-ter  in  human  form' 

lie  looked  torwurd  to  the  time  when  that  scene 
would  be  painted  by  artists,  needing  no  longer  to  go 
to  Home  tor  subject*,   and   embellish    the   gallerie*  of 


our  country,    h.aingno   longer  at   least  this    lorm  ol 

slavery.    We  <-hould   then   be   at    liberty  to   weep  lor 

-aid  he   "  and  not  till  then. 


ft     - 

Captain  Browu.      ■  1  hen, 

we  will  take  our  revenge!' 

The  lecture  occupied  an  hour  and  «  ball    aud  was 
rtl)  received. 


EMEHSON    ON    COURAGE. 

Extract  from  the  lecture  of  Kal;>h  Waldo  Emerson 
nt  the  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Tuesday  evening, 
8th  instant: —  //—£~'<f"f 

Courage  is  of  many  kinds — Scientific,  Tempera- 
mental, Ideal.  It  consists  in  the  conviction  that 
tlicy  with  whom  you  contend  are  no  moro  than  you. 
It  is  said  courage  is  common,  hut  the  immense  es- 
teem in  which  it  is  held  proves  this  to  he  an  error. 
Animal  resistance,  the  instinct  of  the  male  when 
cornered,  is  no  doubt  common  ;  hut  the  pure  article, 
courage  with  conduct,  self- possession  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  cheerfulness]  in  lonely  adherence  to  the 
right,  is  the  endowment  of  elevated  characters. 
'.Mankind,'  said  Franklin,  'are  dastardly  when  they 
meet  with  opposition.'  It  is  said  that  generals  are 
seldom  found  eager  to  give  battle. 

liord  Wellington  said  uniforms  were  often  masks  ; 
and  again  he  said,  '  When  my  journal  appears, 
many  statues  must  come  down.'  Voltaire  said, 
'One  of  the  chief  misfortunes  of  honest  people  is 
that  they  are  cowardly  ;'  and  we  notice  in  our  poli- 
tics and  social  alliance's,  that  their  tactics  are  simply 
defensive.  Our  political  parties — how  infirm  and 
ignoble  !  See  what  white  lips  they  have  !  Always 
on  the  defensive!  As  if  the  lead  were  entrusted  to 
the  journals,  written  often  by  women  and  boys ! 
The  journals,  which  wish  to  keep  up  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  strength  without  strength, — they  can 
do  the  hurrahs,  and  the  pleading,  and  the  voting, 
if  it  is  a  fair  day;  but  tho  aggressive,  advancing 
attitude  of  people  who  will  have  right  done,  and  no 
more  lie  bothered  with  burglars,  and  counterfeiters, 
and  ruffians,  in  the  streets  and  public  offices, — the 
part  of  leader  and  soul  of  Vigilance  Committees, 
must  be  taken  by  honest,  sincere  men,  who  arc  real- 
ly indignant  and  determined.      We  have,  from    year 
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to  year,  in  the  polities  of  Massachusetts,  criticism 
which  watches  and  contradicts  the  opposite  party, 
but  we  want  a  leader  that  advances  and  dictates. 
|Whcn  we  get  an  advantage  in  Congress,  it  is  usual- 
ly because  our  adversary  lias  iu;ide  a  fault,  and  not 
that  we  have  made  a  thrust.  Why  do  we  not  say, 
sines)  that  is  the  honest  sentiment  of  the  people — why 
do  we  not  say,  in  reference  to  the  evil  of  the  times. 
that  we  are  Abolitionists  of  the  most  absolute  aboli- 
tion ?—  as  every  in  in  must  be  ;  only  the  Hottentots, 
only  the  barbarians,  or  semi-barbarians,  are  not. 
'  We  do  not  try  to  niter  your  laws  in  Alabama,  or 
in  Japan,  or  in  the  Fojee  Islands,  but  we  shall  not 
suffer  you  to  carry  your  Tliugism  North,  South, 
East,  or  West,  into  any  Territory  that  wo  can  con- 
trol !' 

1  think  badly  of  cowardice  It  shuts  tho  eyes 
until  the  sky  is  no  bigger  than  a  call-skin.  Fear  is 
cowardly  and  mean,  until  at  last  we  do  not  know 
virtue  when  we  see  it.  There  is  a  total  perversion 
of  things  ;  society  is  upside  down,  ami  its  best  men 
are  thought  too  bad  to  live.  1  wish  we  might  have 
1-ealth  enough  to  kivrrw  virtue  when  wo  see  it,  and 
tot  cry  with  the  fools,  '  Madman!'1  when  a  hero 
passu*.      (Prolonged  applause.) 

Understand,  there  is  no  separate  essence  called 
courage  ;  no  cell  in  the  brain,  no  vessel  in  the  heart, 
containing  the  drops  or  atoms  that  make  or  give 
this  virtue;  but  it  is  the  right,  healthy  state  ol 
every  man  when  he  is  free  to  do  that  which  is  con- 
stitutional to  him  to  do.  Bonaparte  said,  '  My  hand 
is  instantly  connected  with  my  head,  and  what  I  say, 
that  I  do,  or  I  die.  '  S  >  is  it  with  the  hero.  A  vul- 
gar man  is  embarrassed  by  petty  considerations; 
he  does  not  penetrate  to  the  end  of  his  action,  but 
stops  short  at  the  surface,  lie  sees  t!ie  enmities  he 
provokes,  the  loss  of  day  wages,  wounds  and  injury, 
a  bad  name,  and  danger  to  life.  The  brave  man 
believes  in  his  thought  and  obeys  it,  nothing  doubt- 
ing that  it  will  bring  him  out  well. 

There  is  also  a  temperamental  courage — a  war- 
like blood,  whioh  loves  \  tight.  This  sort  of  cour- 
age, the  lecturer  said,  was  found  in  wasps,  hornets 
and  unts,  and  appeared  in  individual  men,  and  in 
cortsiin  individuals  in  every  race;  and,  as  represent- 
ed in  some  men,  it  \vas  '  Puss  in  B  iots,  '  taught  to 
say,  '  How  do  you  do  ?  '  or,  rather,  '  No  you  don't !  ' 
and  how  to  swear;  but  for  all  the  rest,  a  poor 
Crimalkin, — small  brain,  and  runs  t.>  claws  and 
spitting!  (Loud  laughter  and  applause.)  With  a 
nation  of  men  of  this  complexion,  war  is  the  safest 
terms.  That  marks  them,  and  if  they  cross  the 
lines,  they  can  be  dealt  with  as  fanged  animals. 

This  courage  of  the  blood  is  ostentatious  ;  the  best 
courage  is  not  ostentatious.  Men  who  wish  to  in- 
spire terror  seem  thereby  to  confess  themselves  cow- 
ards. Why  dd  they  rely  on  it,  but  because  they 
know  how  potent  it  is  with  themselves?  There  is 
no  tyrant  like  fear.  A  curious  example  is  the  re- 
cent history  of  the  Southern  States.  The  Sou t her n- 
0t»  reckon  the  New  Englanders  to  be  less  brave  than 
ihey  ;  yet  tho  '  Reign  ol  Terror  '  was  in  the  South. 
It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  there  was  no  minority 
in  the  South  during  the  year  1X.">6;  yet  never  was 
mutter  or  peep  heard,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  Mr.  Botts  of  Virginia  and  Mr. 
Davis  of  Maryland.  Every  gentleman  in  Carolina 
was  mute  as  the  grave  during  all  that  exciting  peri- 
od. Is  it  to  be  believed  that  Cassius  M.  Clay  is  the 
only  gentleman  in  Kentucky  who  holds  his  opinions? 
But  there  is  a  •  Reign  of  Terror  '  nU  >,  in  the  North, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  boast,  so  long  as  love  of  trade, 
a  preference  of  peace  to  justice,  or  the  love  ol  corn- 
sort  at  any  cost,  withholds  men  from  vote  and  voice. 
It  is  perfectly  plain,  that  when  a  million,  or  half  a 
million  of  voters  in  good  earnest  wish  a  thing  done, 
they  will  fast  find  governors,  judge*  and  members  of 
Congress  to  put  it  through  all  the  forms.  And  it 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts  are  not  now  just  and  he- 
roic, it  is  not  t!io  fault  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
ourselves. 

But  far  nbovo  the  courage  of  blood  is  the  courage 
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An  they  confer,  they  understand  each  other  swiftly  ; 
each  respect*  the  other,  und  if  opportunity  allowed, 
they  would  prefer  each  other's  society  to  that  of 
their  former  companions.  KneDiics  become  affec- 
tionate :  become  aware  that  they  are  nearer  aliko 
than  any  other  two,  and  if  circumstances  did  not 
keep  them  apart,  they  would  fly  into  each  other's 
arms.  Poets  and  orators  and  painters  catch  the 
hint, and  every  thing  feels  the  new  breath,  excepting 
the  dead  and  doting  politicians  whom  the  trump  of 
resurrection  could  not  reach. 

The  subject  is  great,  said  Nfr.  Emerson  in  3onclu- 
sion,  the  time  is  short.  I  may  say  that  he  has  not 
learned  the  lesson  of  life  who  does  not  every  day 
surmount  his  fears.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  myself  or 
any  man  into  the  theatrical  position  of  urging  you 
to  ape  the  courage  of  another  man.  Havo  the  cour- 
age not  to  ape  another's  courage.  There  is  scope 
and  trial  and  battle-field  enough  for  you  in  your 
own  work,  and  home  and  circumstance,  and  there 
is  no  belief  of  any  man  which  does  not  equally 
preach  this  courage. 

If  I  speak  to  any  man  who  has  not  faitfi  in  a 
beneficent  p  >wer  ah  »ve  us,  but  sees  on!v  an  adaman- 
tine fate  coiling  its  inevitable  folds  about  men,  to 
him  I  say,  the  best  use  of  fate  is  to  teach  us  courage, 
like  the  Turk.  Go  face  the  firo  at  sea,  or  the  cholera 
in  a  friend's  house,  or  the  burglar  in  your  own,  or 
whatever  danger  lies  in  the  way  of  duty,  knowing 
that  you  are  guarded  by  Destiny. 

If  yon  believe  in  fate  to  your  harm,  believe  in  it 
at  least  for  your  good.  Orif,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
accept  your  thoughts  as  inspiration  from  a  Supreme 
Intelligence,  obey  them  when  they  prescribe  difficult 
duties,  because  they  come  only  so  long  as  they  are 
used.  Or  if  your  skepticism  reaches  to  the  lowest 
verge,  and  you  have  no  confidence  in  any  foreign 
mind,  then  bo  bravo,  because  there  is  ono  good 
opinion  which  must  alwui'be  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence to  you — namely  JffaT  own.  (Loud  applause.) 


Meeting  to  Aid  John  Brown'g  Family. 

TREMONT  TEMPLE  CROWDED. 

— 11-19-59 

SPEECHES)  BY 
J  ♦■a  A.  Aaarcw, 

Rev.  Jacob  si.  Ittanalaa, 

Ralph  Wald*  Enrraaa.  aa« 
Weaaell    Phillip*. 

A  meeting  was  hold  Ssturday  evening  nt  Trc- 
mont  Temple,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  sym- 
pathy and  extending  material  aid  to  the  family 
of  John  Brows,  in  their  poverty  and  distress. 
Although  the  weather  was  stormy  and  forbid- 
ding, tho  spacious  Temple  was  thronged.  A  fee 
of  25  cents  for  admittance  was  asked,  and  tho 
sum  taken  was  largo.  These  facts  indicate  a 
deep  and  widespread  sympathy  for  tho  old  hero 
and  his  family. 

The  platform  was  occupied  by  a  large  nuro'ier 
of  well-known  citizens,  as  woll  us  ladies.  John 
A.  Andrew,  Esq.,  presided. 

Mr.  Andrew,  on  assuming  tho  duties  of  the 
chnir,  said  that  before  proceeding  to  the  other 
exercises  of  tho  evening,  it  was  specially  proper 
on  the  occasion  to  uuito  in  religions  service. 
To  that  end  he  invited  Rev.  Dr.  R.  II.  Neale  to 
otfer  prayer,  which  that  Rev.  divine  proceeded  to 
perform  with  soloinu  impressiveness.  In  his  in- 
vocation he  alluded  to  the  heroism  displayed  bv 
John  Rrown,  and  to  the  general  sympathy  which 
existed  so  widely  in  this  and  other  communities 
in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Andrew  then   arose  to   address  the  audi- 
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encc,  and  was  received  with  hoarty  and  prolong- 
ed applause.  At  its  conclusion  ho  said  ho  would 
offer  but  a  few  remarks  as  chairman  of  the  even- 
ing. The  duty  of  addressing  them  at  length 
would  dovolvo  upon  other  anil  abler  gentlemen. 
He  then  rend  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  John  Brown  to  Lydiu  Maria  Child: 

"  I  havo  at  home  a  wife  and  tbr«  Tonux  .laughter*,  the 
rouD|<.-«t  luit  nut,,  out  flie  )*ara  old,  the  olJeat  nearly 
•liWon.  I  liaTe  also  two  dau(fhtem-h.-law  »h.w  huf- 
baoda  hare  both  fallen  umr  me  hero.  Theie  Is  alto  an- 
other widow,  Mrs.  Thomson,  whose  hu-band  fell  here. 
Whether  »be  It  a  mother  or  not.  1  rannotaajr.  I  have  a 
middle-aged  ton,  irho  haa  been,  In  tome  decree,  a  rriupl.i 
from  his  ehlldhood,  who  would  have  a»  inu<-h  a»  he  eould 
do  to  earn  a  lirin«.  He  has  not  enough  to  r lotho  htaiaelf 
for  the  winter  comfortably." 

In  continuation  Mr.  Andrew  said  that  John 
Brown  and  his  companions  fell  martyw  to  an 
idea,  and  to  one  that  was  great  and  noble.  There 
wns,  ho  said,  an  "  iiroprwsiblo  conflict,"  (ap- 
plause) going  on,  and  which  it  was  quite  sure, 
<  ould  not  bo  suppressed.  Ho  sympmliiscd  with 
John  Brown,  and  believed  his  principles  wore 
right.  Tho  speaker  further  Micved  in  Brown 
and  his  objects,  hecause  he  represented1  what  was 
eternally  right.  But  tbey  could  all,  ho  well 
knew,  sympathize  with  John  Brown  and  his  Tam- 
il v,  whether  they  thought  him  in  the  rifht  or  wrong. 
(Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Andrew  then  read  a  letter  from  Rev.  Geo. 
II.  Hepworth,  who  had  been  announced  to  speak. 
excusing  himself' from  attendinp  the  meeting,  on 
the  ground  that  in  accepting  tho  invitation  he  did 
not  apprehend  its  precise  desien. 

Mr.  Andrew  said  that  the  committee  had  endcrtv- 
ored  to  make  the  purpose  ot  the  meeting  explicit, 
and  wcro  not  aware  that  there  could  be  any  differ- 
ence of  oflit.ion  as  to  whether  they  should  or 
should  not,  at  this  juncture,  assist  Mr.  Brown's 
■"tawing family.  (Prolonged  applause.)  He  was 
-•lad  that  other  gentlemen  invited  to  sneak,  had 
not  taken  so  extreme  views  upon  this  matter  as  to 
prevent  their  attendance. 

T.iey  were,  continued  Mr.  Andrew,  in  the 
presence,  tonight,  of  an  awful  sorrow.  Thcv 
verc  present  io  aid  the  suffering  and  grief  of 
John  Brown's  family.  After  statins  that  a  com- 
mittee would  take  collections  in  behalf  ol  Mr. 
Hrown,  he  dosed  l>v  introducing  Rev.  J.  M.  Man- 
ning, of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston. 

Mr.  Manning  whs  received  with  much  ap- 
plause. After  alluding  to  tho  misconception  >.f 
the  objects  of  the  meeting,  as  made  bv  the  rever- 
end geutlemcn  above  alluded  to,  ho  said  ho  could 

not  conceive  of  a  negativo  side  of  thfeguest ion 

sympathy  for  the  familv  of  John  Brown.  Mr. 
Manning  said  he  felt,  perhaps,  more  thnn  some  for 
John  Brown,  now  contincd  in  prison  nt  Charles- 
town.  The  act  Brown  had  committed  he,  Mr.  M., 
would  not  by  any  means  have  advised  him  to! 
It  might  have  been  an  unlawful  act — a  fool-linrdv 
one — and  yet  he  could  point  as  n  parallel  to  t!i"e 
rillilmster  expeditions  with  which  our  government 
has  been  somewhat  connected.  The  speaker  be- 
lieved Brown  to  l>c  a  good  man.  and  well  moan- 
ing. In  this  act  of  his  at  Harper's  Fcrrv,  per- 
haps there  was  a  providence  of  dud.  In  it  there 
might  bo  a  sword  of  the  Almighty  to  smite  the 
slave  power ;  a  finger  of  God  writing  on  tie  wall 
the  destiny  and  doom  of  the  slave  tvrunt.  The 
Boston  massacre  was  cited  as  an  illustration  of  u 
parallel  outbreak,  except  that  in  the  one  cast-  a 
black  man — Ctispus  Attucks — was  acting  in  be- 
half of  whites;  and  in  tho  other  of  a  white  man 
seeking  to  aid  tho  blacks. 

After  giving  an  interesting  account  of  tho  mas- 
sacre, and  relating  reminiscences  of  meetings 
which  followed  it  at  the  Old  South  Church, "in 
which  the  renowned  Gen.  Warren,  who  after- 
wards fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  took  part,  showing 
that  the  anniversaries  of  this  event  led  to  our 
present  Fourth  of  July  orations,  bo  proceeded  to 
say,  as  he  had  of  Brown  in  his  insurrectionary 
movement,  that  ho  could  not  have  advised  Ai- 
tiickstothccour.se  he  pursued;  lint  nevertheless 
it  had  proved,  in  its  results,  a  blessing.  I'.i.-sing 
from  this,  ho  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  contem- 
plated execution  of  Brown,  which  alixadv  filled 
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Revolution.  His  fiithcr.  largely  luteiested  •■  I  nlier  of 
niook,  became  a  contractor  to  supply  the  army  with  beef, 
|n  th»  year  1812.  and  our  C'apt.  John  Brown,  than  a  boy, 
aflh  nU  father,  waa  present  nod  witnessed  tbe  surrender 
e_Ke*eral  Uoll.  11a  cherlahee  a  great  respect  tor  his 
awEsr  aa  a  man  of  strong  obaraeter,  and  his  respect  U 
probably  juat.  For  himself,  ha  la  ao  transparent  that 
all  men  aac  blm  through.  Ila  la  a  man  to  make  fricmis 
wherever  on   earth  courage  and   integrity   are  esteemed 

I  Applause) ;— aha  rareet  ofheroes.  a  pure  Idealist,  with  no 
ly-vads  of  his  own  Many  of  you  have  seen  him,  and 
arery  one  who  baj  hoard  blm  speak  haa  been  Impressed 
•1  ke  by  bin  simple  artleaa  goodoeaa,  joined  with  bia  sub- 
loeuragw. 

'  Joiaa  that  perfect  puritan  faith  which  brought  Ills 
ancestor  to  Plymouth  Kock.  with  his  grandfather'-' 
;  In  the  Revolution,  lit*  believes  lu  two  articles,  two 
■men's,  shall  I  aay— The  Golden  Kulo  and  the  De- 
ion  of  Independence;  (applause;)  and  lio  used  this 
*l'»n  in  conYnreatioo  heru,  ''  Ketter  th  t  a  whole 
atlon  of  men,  woman  and  children  sliould  pans  a«at 
[■  Tlolent  death,  tlian  that  ooe  word  of  either  should 
I  violated  in  this  country. "  There  Is  a  Unionist — there 
la  a  strict  cooatmetlonlst  for  you.  (Applause  and  laugh- 
ter.) Ue  believes  in  tbe  union  of  the  United  .States,  he 
ballerea  in  the  union  of  America,  and  he  conceives  that 
ties  only  obstruction  to  the  union  ia  slavery  aud  for  that 
raaaon,  aa  a  patriot,  be  works  tor  Its  abolition.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  haa  pronounced  hlseu'ogyin  a  man- 
ner that  discredits  the  moderation  of  our  timid  parties. 
Hie  own  speeches  to  the  Court  have  interested  the  nation 
in  bam.  What  magnanimity,  and  what  Innocent  plead- 
ing, aa  of  childhood.  You  remember  his  words — "  If  I 
had  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  in- 
telligent, the  so-called  great,  or  any  of  their  frioods,  pa- 
rents, wlrea  or  children,  It  would  all  have  been  tight. 
No  man  In  tola  court  would   have   thought  It  a  crime. 

tt  I  believe  that  to  bare  interfered,  aa  I  have  done,  for 
despised  poor,  I  hare  done  no  wrong,  but  right.1' 
^Jt  la  easy  to  aee  what  a  favorite  he  will  be  with  history, 
■kteej  pla.vs  o-ad  pranks  with  temporary  reputations 
lesursag  can  resist  tbe  sympttby  which  all  elevated 
ralnda  must  feel  with  Brown,  and  through  them  the 
whole  civilised  world;  and,  if  he  most  suffer,  he  must 
drag  official  gentlemen  into  an  Immortality  moat  unde- 
sirable, and  of  which  they  hare  alrea-iy  aoaio  disagreeable 
forebodings  (Applause.)  Indeed,  it  is  the  rtdvrtio  ad 
ai"ttrdum  of  slavery,  whan  tbe  Governor  of  Virginia  is 
forced  to  hang  a  man  whom  he  declares  to  be  a  man  of 
the  most  integrity,  truthfulness,  and  courage  he,haa  ever 
met.  Is  that  the  kind  of  men  tbe  gallows  is  built  for? 
It  wars  bold  to  aflrra  that  there  is  not  within  that  broad 
Commonwealth,  at  this  moment,  another  eitlsen  aswoi- 
thy  to  lire,  and  aa  deserving  of  all  public  aud  private 
honor,  aa  this  poor  prisoner. 

But  we  are  here  to  think  of  relief  tor  the  family  of  John 
Brown.  To  my  eyea  that  family  looks  very  large  and  vary 
needy  of  relief.  It  comprises  his  brave  fellow  sufferers  In 
tbe  Cbarlettown  Jail;  the  fugitive*  still  hunted  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania;  tho  sympathis- 
ers with  him  In  all  tbe  States;  and,  I  may  say,  almoin 
every  man  who  lovea  tba  Golden  Hule  aud  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  like  blm,  and  who  aees  what  a  ti- 
ger's thirst  threatens  him  In  the  malignity  ol  public  sen- 
timent in  the  Southern  States.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
cannon  feeling  joins  the  people  of  Massachusetts  with 
bias.  I  said  John  Buewn  waa  ao  Idealist  lis  believed  In 
his  Ideas  to  that  extent,  that  ha  but  exlatod  to  put  them 
all  Into  action.  Vie  did  not  believe  In  moral  suasion Jr-r>e 
believed  in  outline  the  thing  through.  (Applaasjf'  Ho 
eww'fcww  deceptive  the  forms  are  We  fancy,  in  Masse  - 
ehnsetts,  that  we  are  free;  yet  it  seems  tbe  Government 
is  quite  unreliable.  Qreat  wealth, — great  population, — 
men  of  talent  In  the  executive,  on  the  Bench, — all  the 
forms  right, — and  yet,  life  and  freedom  are  not  safe. 
Why  '  Because  the  Judges  rely  on  the  forms,  and  do  not . 
like  John  Brown,  use  their  eyes  to  see  the  farts  behind 
the  forms. 

They  assume  thst  the  United  .States  can  protect  its 
witness  or  Its  prisoner  And,  in'Massachuaetts.  that  is 
true;  but  the  moment  he  is  carried  out  of  the  bound-  nf 
Massachusetts,  tbe  United  States,  it  Is  notorious,  afford 
no  protection  at  all ;  the  Government,  the  Judge*  are  an 
envenomed  party,  and  give  such  ptotection  ss  tliey  give 
in  Utah  to  honest  citizens;  or  in  Kansas:  such  protection 
as  they  gave  to  their  own  Commodore  Paulding,  wlien  he 
was  simple  enough  to  mistake  the  formal  instructions  of 
his  Government  for  their  real  meaning.  ( Applaui-e.) 
The  Judges  fear  collision  between  their  two  allegiances. 
But  thorc  are  worse  evils  than  collission.  namely,  the 
doing  substantial  injustice.  A  good  man  will  see  that  the 
use  of  a  judge  Is  to  secure  good  government,  and  where 
the  citizen's  weal  is  imperilled  by  abuse  of  tho  Federal 
power,  to  use  that  arm  which  can  secure  it,  viz:  the  lo- 
cal government.  Had  that  been  dons,  on  certain  calam- 
itous occasions,  we  ■  lonld  not  have  seen  the  honor  of 
Mass icbusetts  trailed  in  tbe  dust,  stained  to  all  sues, 
once  and  again  by  the  iel-tlmed  formalaism  of  a  venerable 
Bench  If  judges  cannot  find  liw  enough  to  nixintaln  tho 
sovereignty  of  tbe  Stat*,  and  to  protect  the  life  and  free- 
dom of  every  inhabitant  not  a  criminal,  it  la  fine  to  com- 
pliment them  as  learned  and  venerable, — what  avails 
their  learning  or  veneration*  At  a  pinch  they  are  of 
no  more  use  than  Idiots.  After  the  mi-chance,  they 
wring  their  bands,  but  they  had  better  never  hare  been 
born. 

A  Vermont  Judge  Hutchinson  who  has  a  Declaration  of 
Independence  iu  his  heart,  a  Wisconsin  Judge  who 
knows  that  laws  are  for  the  protect!on  of  citizens  again*! 
kidnappers  is  worth  a  court  house  full  of  lawyers  si 
Idolatrous  of  forms  as  to  let  go  the  substance. 
man  in  Massachusetts  so  simple  as  to  believe 
Uuitcd  States  Court  iu  Virginia,  now.  In  il 
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of  terror,  sends  to  'Jnnnecticut,or  New  Vt 

setts  for  a  witness,  it    wants   him   for 

wants  him  for  a  party  ;  it  wants  him  for. 

and  eat.     And  your  habm$  corpus  Is,  liil 

it  has  been,  or,  I  (ear.    )»    likely    to   brf 

and  not  a  protection  ;  for  it  takes  away 

on  hlmselt,  and  the  natural   assistance  j 

fellow  citizens,  by  offering  him  a  form 

paper.     But  I  am  detaining  the  meeting  I 

others  understand  better        I  hope,  then 

iaterlng  relief  to  John  lirown's  family, 

all  those  whom  bis  fate  concerns,  sll  who  are  I 

with  him.  and  not   forget    to   aid  him  lu  the  best  • 

so.  urlng  freedom  and  independence  in  Massachusetts. 

The  chairman  here  announced  (that  gcntlemnn 
bad  left  the  hall)  that  Mr.  Emrrnn,  in  addition 
to  his  excellent  speech,  had  contributed  the  sum 
of  $50  in  behalf  of  the  Brown  fitraily.  The  an- 
nouncement wns  received  wilh  great  applause. 

A  Finance  Committee  nat>  here  announced. 

VVcn'lell  Phill.ps  was  then  introduced.  His 
rising  was  tho  signal  of  long-continued  applause. 

Iu  commencing  ho  Kuid  that  he  hardly  knew 
what  lo  say  after  the  ground  had  been  t<o  well 
covered  hy  tho  previous  speakers.  The  gentle- 
man who  represented  tho  Old  South  (Mr.  Man- 
ning) had  robbed  him  of  what  mi.-ht  have 
proved  the  best  part  of  his  speech.  In  relation 
to  those  who  took  part  in  tho  Boston  mas- 
sacre, ho  remarked,  the  parallel  had  not  liocn 
quite  carried  out.  Those  who  wore  tried  lor  that 
act  wore  acquitted  by  tho  courts.  In  those  days 
the  people  went  to  the  Old  South  Church  to  re- 
joice in  thru  act.  To  night,  he  was  glad  to  sny, 
the  Old  South  comes  here.  (Applause.)  lie 
rather  liked  t!ic  "  South  "  side  view  of  the  niat- 
tcrprose  ntcd  to  them.     (Laughter.) 

To  him  it  seemed  that  John  Brown  was  a 
model  of  a  christian  and  martyr.  Thcro  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  trait  in  him  they  could  not  honor. 
He  was  tho  old  Mayflower  cropping  out — Ply- 
mouth Rock  grown  into  a  grand  personality. 
Suine  of  tho  leading  characteristics  of  Brown 
were  next  mentioned,  and  fitly  eulogised.  Look 
at  him,  said  Mr.  Phillips,  in  that  Armory  nt 
Harper's  Ferry — not  un  act  of  unnecessary  vio- 
lence did  he  commit.  He  thought  the  picture  of 
Brown  with  a  muskot  in  one  hand,  and  with  tho 
other  feeling  the  pulse  of  his  dying  son,  was  with- 
out a  parallel  in  interest  and  grandeur.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  "chivalrv"  of  Virginia  were  next 
given,  in  contrast  to  tlie  conduct  of  Brown. 

So  much  for  Brown.  They  were  here,  said 
Mr.  P.,  io  remember  his  family.  Let  us  send 
word  to  him  to-night  that  they  are  slieK'red  in 
our  hearts.  At  Plymouth,  he  said,  it  was  lately 
in  dispute  whereto  put  tho  Forefathers'  Monu- 
ment, Imt  he  would  tell  them  to  put  one  corner  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  nnd  another  at  Alton. 

Ten  years  hence,  continued  the  speaker,  no  one 
will  say  John  Brown's  act  was  a  failure.  The 
whole  world  will  yet  ring  with  his  heroism.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

What  had  John  Brown  do  ?  This:  Given 
•  strong  blow  to  tyranny.  Government  takes  its 
muskets  in  Missouri  and  bathes  them  in  the  liKiod 
of  the  free  citizens  nf  Kansas,  and  nothing  is  said 
or  done;  John  Brown  takes  possession  of  an  r.r-c- 
nal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  yet  what  do  we  sec? 
Men  said  that  Brown  wns  throning  his  life 
away.  That  remained  to  bo  seen.  Channing 
would  givo  the  sword  to  the  white  man,  and 
speech  to  the  black ;  Brown  g.vo  the  swjrd  to 
tne  black  man,  and  words  to  the  white.  John 
Brown,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  has  taught  the  slave 
that  there  is  hope  for  him  at  the  North.  He  had 
sent  a  Message  to  tho  slave  that  help  was  coining. 
Ha  bad  taaght  ns  the  snercdness  of  impulses. 
Perhaps,  continued  Mr.  P.,  he  may  die.  That 
Uahtakwut,  apon  which  he  waa  tried' and  eonviet- 
•4,  is  a  rag,  with  every  thread  broken.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, tba  State  Attorney  of  Virginia,  had  put  on 
rworsni  ao  ladlotrneut  with  rents  in  it  so  lar^e  that 
all  the  fravhtaaed  citizens  in  Charlestown  could 
ram  thraafh  it.  (Laughter.)  There  was  not  a 
lawyer  in  ail  Virginia,  worthy  of  tho  name,  who 
wro«l<ijae<  look  upon  that  indictment  as  a  shnmo 
aad  disgrace.  Virginia,  he  said,  had  no  excuse 
for  hanging  Brown,  bnt  her  fears.  If  Brown  should 
be  hung,  he  remarked,  Washington  will  be  glad 
to  make  room  for  his  ashes  on  tho   banks   of  the 
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llui  now  the  faithful  mai  tyr  die*. 

hi*  brave  heart  heats  nn  more, 
111*  foul  nrneuil*  the  ei|lial  skies, 

lli.i  earthly  course  is  n'er. 

Fur  this  we  inniirn.  but  unt  lor  him, 

hike  him  in  <m. I  we  triiKl , 
Ami  though  our  eves  with  tear*  are  dim. 

We  know  that  tied  i»ju-t. 


DliR.  GE 


Martvnloiu  of  Julin  itroun. 

EXERCISES 
AT  TIIK 

TOWN,    HALL,    IN    CONCORD, 

On  FRIDAY,  December  2nd,  1859, 

AT  -J  OVLU'.'W  I*    M 

MUSIC. 
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EI  "5T  IVC  1ST  , 

(id  t<<  tlit"  jzravu  in  al!  thy  gloritin.-*  pnnie 


READING  OF  PERTINENT  PASSAGES. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  BROWN'S  LAST  WORDS. 


SERVICE  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MARTYR. 


BROWN  IN  THE  BOSTON  CHUKCITBSf, 
ON  SUNDAY. 

*Ti own  Sanson  by  ilai  ph  Waldo  BnerMtt 

[Jiem  tho  Atr»s  and  Daily  Bee.] 
Thy  desk  at  Muslo  Hall,  on  Sunday  ,wm  filled'  by 
Xalph  Waldo  Emerson,  of  Concord.  The  hall,  not- 
withstanding the  storm,  wag  nearly  full.  The  lev 
vices  were  commenced  with  the  sing ing  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  following  hymn,  from  the  pen  of  a 
young  gentlonian  of  Concord,  supposed  to  be  Mr. 
Thoreau,  wtiioh  wis  effectively  read  by  John  It  Man- 
ly, the  SeoreUry  of  the  Society.  It  wanting  to  the- 
tune  of  "  Arlington."  It  U  as  follow*  : 
To-dar  beside  Potomac's  ware. 

Beneath  Virginia's  skr, 
They  alar  the  man  who  loved  the  slave. 
And  dared  (or  him  to  die. 

The  Pilgrim  father*'  earneit  creed, 

Virginia's  anciant  faith, 
Iniplrod  this  hero'*  noblest  deed, 

Aud  iiis  reward  is— Death  I 

Great  Washington's  Indignant  skids 

Forever  urged  lilm  on— 
Ha  heard  fi  uui  MonticelhYs  glad* 

The  voice  ot'  Jefferson. 

But  chioflr  on  tho  Hobrow  page 

He  read  Jehowah's  law. 
And  this  from  youth  to  hoary  age 
Obeyed  with  love  and  awe. 

Na  selfish  purpose  armed  hit  hand. 

No  piu-sion  aimed  hit*  blow ; 
Iloir  loyally  ho  lorcd  his  land 

Impartial  Tima  will  show. 

But  now  the  faithful  mart  rr  dlea> 

His  brave  haart  beats  do  more. 
Ills  soul  ascends  the  equal  akiee, 

lilt  earthly  course  la  o'er. 

yor  this  we  mourn,  but  not  forhimi 

Like  bin  in  GVod  we  trust; 
And  though  our  eyes  with  tears  are  dlea. 

We  kuow  that  God  is  just- 

Tli«  congregation  joined  in  the-  singing-  with  no  lit- 
tle unction. 

Mr.  Emerson  thon  took  the  desk  and  delivered  an 
address  on  "Morals."  The  tonor  of  thought  running 
through  tho  discnurso   was  that  a  high  standard  of 


To-day  beside  Potomac's  wave. 

Beneath  Virginia's  sky, 
They  slay  the  man  who  loved  the  slave 

And  dared  for  him  to  die. 

The  Pilgrim  Kathers'  earnest  creed, 

Virginia's  ancient  faith, 
Inspired  this  hero's  noblest  deed, 

And  his  reward  is — Death  ! 

Great  Washington's  indignant  shade 

Forever  urged  him  on, — 
He  heard  from  Monticello's  glade 

The  voice  of  Jefferson. 

But  chiefly  on  the  Hebrew  page 

He  read  Jehovah's  Taw, 
And  this  from  youth  to  hoary  age 

Obeyed  with  love  and  awe. 

No  selfish  purpose  armed  his  hand, 
No  passion  aimed  his  blow  ; 

How  loyally  he  loved  his  land 
Impartial  Time  shall  show. 

But  now  the  faithful  martyr  dies, 
His  brave  heart  beats  no  more, 

His  soul  ascends  the  equal  skies, 
His  earthly  course  is  o'er. 

For  this  we  mourn,  but  not  for  him, 
Like  him  in  God  we  trust ; 

And  though  our  eyes  with  tears  are  dim, 
We  know  that  God  is  iust. 

Concord,  Dec.  3e,~T859. 


morality  faithfully  adherod  to,  gires  to  man  big  nob- 
lest thoughts  and  inspires  his  grandest  and  bent  deeds 
"Morals  he  characterized  as  "A  suionce  of  substance 
and  not  of  shows."  In  treating  of  tbo  powor  which 
devotion  to  a  (Trout  idoa  or  prineiplo  will  accomplish 
in  the  individual,  and  out  in  society  and  tho  world, ha 
alluded  to  tbo  rocont  ovonte  in  the  lifoaf  John 
Drown.  The  deslro  of  giving  freedem  to  those  who 
woro  in  bondago — of  establishing  a  moral,  intollootu- 
al,  governmental  oquality — suoh'  had  liltod  an  ob- 
aouru  Connecticut  farmer  into  the  regions  of  the  groat 
man  ;  and  Miado  all  others  umiuar  oh  inferior  men. — 
It  was  bard,  he  said,  to  find  in  nil  history  so  noble  a 
man  as  this  who  dared  to  saurilice  life  to  principle. 
A  fow  such  mon,  tho  apeakorossortod,  had  dono  more 
for  the  world  than  all  tho  tribo  of  morely  intellectual 
mon  mankind  bos  ever  soon. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Emerson  recited  the  follow- 
ing, very  appropriate  poem : 

A  man  there  cams,  whence  none  could  tell, 
hearing  a  tourhstone  In  tils  hand. 
And  tested  all  things  in  the  Laud 

By  its  Unerring  spoil. 

A  thonsand  tranaformat ioas  rose 
From  fair  to  foul,  from  foul  to  fair; 
The  golden  crown  be  did  not  share. 

Nor  scorn  tho  beggar's  clothes. 

Of  heirloom  Jewels  prized  so  much. 
Were  many  changed  to  chips  and  oleds, 
And  even  statuos  of  the  gods 

Crumbled  beneath  its  touch. 

Then  angrily  the  peoi>Io  cried, 
"  Tho  loss  outweighs  the  profit  far, 
Our  goods  suffico  uh  as  tbey  are, 

We  will  not  have  them  tried." 

But  since  they  could  not  i.o  avail 
To  check  LI.  unrelenting  quest, 
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The  Execution  of  Capt.  Beowk.  The  New 
York  Tribtmr  has  soreral  letters  giving  descriptions 
of  the  execution  of  Capt.  Brown  and  his  interview 
with  his  wife,  but  they  furnish  little  additional  in- 
formation. One  of  the  letters  says  that  throughout 
tho  whole  sad  proceeding  on  Friday  the  utmost  or- 
der and  decorum  reigned,  and  that  there  was  no 
blenching,  nor  tho  remotest  approach  to  cowardice 
or  nervousness,  on  the  part  of  Brown.  Another 
correspondent  narrates  tho  circumstances  of  the 
execution  as  follows : 

On  fearing  the  jail,  John  Brown  bad  on  his  face 
tn  expression  of  ealamett  and  serenity  characteristic 
of  the  patriot  who  Is  about  to  die  with  a  living  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  lariat;  down  bis  life  for  the  good 
of  his  fellow-oreaturea.  Bit  nee  was  even  joyous  and 
a  forgiving  smile  retted  upon  hit  lips  His  was  the 
lightest  heart,  among  friend  or  toe,  in  the  whole  of 
CbarletUwn  that  day,  aad  not  a  word  was  spoken 
tbat  wat  not  an  intuitive  appreciation  of  bis  manly 
courage.  Firmly  and  with  elattio  step  he  moved  for- 
ward. No  flinching  of  a  coward's  heart  there.  He 
stood  in  the  midst  of  that  organized  mob,  from  whose 
despotic  heart*  petty  tyranny  teemed  for  tbe  nonoe 
eliminated  by  the  admiration  they  had  in  ouce  be- 
holding a  man— for  John  Brown  was  there  every  inoh 
a  man. 

At  be  stepped  oat  of  the  door  a  black  woman,  with 
her  little  child  In  arms,  stood  near  hit  way.  The  twain 
were  of  the  despised  race,  for  whose  emancipation  aud 
elevation  to  the  dignity  of  children  of  God,  he  wss 
abont  to  lay  down  hit  life.  Hit  thoughts  at  tbat  mo- 
ment none  can  know  except  at  his  note  interpret  them. 
He  stopped  for  a  moment  in  hit  oonrte,  stooped  over 
and,  with  the  tenderness  of  one  wbote  lore  it  at  broad 
at  the  brotherhood  of  man,  kissed  it  affectionately. 
Tbat  mother  will  be  prond  of  tbat  mark  of  distino- 
tlan  for  her  offspring;  and  some  day  when,  over  tbe 
ashes  of  John  Brown  the  temple  of  Virginia  liberty  Is 
reared,  she  may  Join  in  the  Joyful  song  of  praise  which 
on  that  soil  will  do  jaetloe  to  bit  memory. 

Bat  to  return  to  my  narrative  The  vehicle  which 
wat  to  oonvey  Brown  to  the  scaffold  wat  a  furniture 
wagon.  On  the  front  teat  wat  the  driver,  a  man 
named  Hawks,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
but  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Virginia,  and  by  his 
tide  wat  seated  Mr.  Sadler,  the  undertaker  In  tbe 
box  wat  plaoed  the  coffin,  made  of  black  walnut,  en- 
closed in  a  poplar  box  with  a  flat  lid,  in  which  coffin 
and  remsiue  were  to  be  transported  from  the  oounty. 
John  Brown  mounted  the  wagon,  and  took  hit  plaoe 
In  the  teat  with  Capt.  Avis,  the  Jailer,  whose  admira- 
tion of  hit  pritoner  it  of  the  profoundest  nature.  Mr. 
Sadler,  too,  wat  one  of  Brown's  ttanchett  trlendt  in 
bis  confinement,  and  payt  a  noble  tribute  to  hit  manly 
qualities. 

'  YV  hat  a  beautiful  country  you  hare,"  said  Capt. 
Brown  to  Capt.  Avis 
"  Yea,''  wat  the  response. 

"  It  Meat)  the  mors  beautiful  to  behold  beeaoaa  I 
have  so  long  been  shut  from  it." 

"  You  are  mora  cheerful  than  I  am,  Capt.  Brown," 
said  Mr.  Sadler. 

"  Yes,"  said  tbe  Captain.  "I  ought  to  be."  lie  con- 
tinued, "  I  tee  no  ojtbena  here—  where  are  they  T" 

"  Tbt  aitlMns  are  aot  allowed  to  be  present— none 
bnt  tbt  toldiert,"  was  tht  reply. 

'  That  ought  not  to  be,"  aaid  the  old  man,  "  oitlzens 


should  be  allowed  to  to  present  as  wall  a*  others 


The  scaffold  Is  a, 
wtgoa  aad  attends 
talus  Old  John  Bror 
hit  fctep,  but  firmly 
niost  breathless  Una*  o: 
With  a  graoefal  motion  o: 


Ha  all  this  from  the 

m,  watch  last  eat- 

There  Is  n*  Altering  in 

ba  standi  amid  tbe  al- 

Idtery  that  surround  him. 

his  pinioned  right  arm  ha 


takes  hit  tloaoaed  hat  from  his  hand  and  oareleatly 
easts  ft  opon  tbe  platform  by  his  tide.  Tbe  aap  it 
drawn  over  hit  eyas,  aad  the  rape  adjusted  aboat  his 
neok.    John  Brown  Is  ready  to  meet  hit  God. 

Bat  what  next ?  Tbe  military  hare  yet  to  go  through 
soma  senseless  evolatloas,  and  aeartaa  minute* elapse 
beler*  Gen.  Talitdbro't  ehfralrons  boats  are  la  their 
proper  position,  daring  which  time  John  Bro  am  stands 
with  the  cap  draw*  ever  Mi  band,  aad  the  hangman's 
knot  under  Us  tar. 

Kaob  moment  seems  an  hoar,  and  some  of  tbe 
people,  unable  to  restrain  an  expression  of  their  state 
of  tbe  outrage,  manner  "  Sham*!"  "  Sham*!" 

At  hut  Virginia  troop*  are  arranged  a  la  mode. 

"  Capt.  Brown,  yon  are  aot  standing  on  the  drop- 
will  yon  come  forwent?"  said  tbe  Sheriff. 

"I  can't  ee«,  gentlemen,"  wat  the  reply;  "yon  must 
lead  ma-'1 

the  Sheriff  led  the  prisocw  forward  to  the  centre 
of  the  drop. 

"  Shall  I  give  yon  a  handkerchief,  and  let  you  drop 
It  as  a  signal '"  inquired  tn*  Sheriff. 

'iKo;  I  *m  ready  at  anytime;  but  don't  keep  me 
waiting  needlessly, "  was  the  reply. 

A  moment  after  th*  Sheriff  springs  th*  latch— the 
drop  falls— and  tbe  body  oi  John  Brown  is  suspended 
between  heaven  aad  earth.  A  few  convulsive  twitch- 
lugs  of  the  arms  are  observed.  These  cease  after  a 
moment. 

John  Brown  is  dead. 

The  feeling  at  CharuMtown,  after  the  execution, 
is  referred  to  as  follows : 
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"Likes  ttriagthat  snaps  after  great  tension,  the 
public  mind  at  Charkstowa  seemed  relieved  the  mo- 
ment tbat  tbe  body  had  been  returned  to  the  jail.  The 
extra  sentries  were  culled  In,  and  people  were  suf- 
fered otee  more  to  pass  In  and  out  or  town  with  toler- 
able freedom.  The  dread  is  not  all  removed  yet,  how- 
ever, for  every  tight  mysterious  lights  are  teen  to 
shoot  up  in  the  direction  of  Harper's  Perry,  which 
are  answered  elsewhere.  Despite  sit  vigilance  aud 
searcli,  no  cause  can  be  assigned.  -»r.J  it  is  therefore 
be!le\ed  thst  parties  of  rescuers  are  patiently  bidiog 
their  time  to  lake  reveDge,when  fancied  security  once 
nioic  prevails.  It  is  said  that  there  oau  he  no  shau<>w 
01  doubt  that  large  bodies  of  armed  men  have  been 
hovering  very  tiearto  Cbarleetown,  and  the  reimiuiu*; 
nti*oi.i  rs  an-  guarded  with  the  ruo-'.  irsU>un  vigiliccc. 
Yesterday  morning  orders  were  issued  tuat  no  more 
visitors  il'ui;  be  admitted  to  tbe  prisoners  they  lu\  :ng 
implored  the  authorities  to  give  them  their  lit  lie  re- 
maining time  for  reflection.'' 

Tho  excitement  immediately  after  tho  ,*xcru  ion, 
caused  by  the  report  that  Mr  Turna'a  residence 
bud  just  beeu  destroyed  by  fit o,  was  eutiiely 
groundless,  its  the  story  wan  fabulous 
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For  tbe  liberator. 

The  following  lines,  with  the  accompanying  note,  as  Ike. 
date  shews,  were  wrtttea  seta*  time  ago,  asm  daring  %aa 
life  of  th*  good  aad  aoMa  ma*  they  stumps,  it)  pari,  la 
Illustrate.  They  are  aew  offered,  tor  la*  trst  tie**,*** 
pabHoatloa  to  the  IMtriw,  a  Joarnal  wblea  taa'jiiiasnsi) 
highly  rained  for  IU  aatlrlag  devottea  a»  the  aaase  af  Mm 
aiave,  aad  the  sesissssd  *T*rywh*re. 

Bauer  D.  Taoaeac  died  at  his  ham*  la  Oaaear 
May  tth,  1861,  la  the  4»th  year  of  hi*  age. 

Hew  Bedford,  May  11, 1S«1 

WALDEV. 

Sere,  one*  a  poet  meet  sereaely  rived, 

A  poet  aad  philosopher,  forsooth, 
For  In  him  both  hare  joined,  aad  greatly  thrived, 

Aad  found  content  before  tbe  Qod  of  Truth. 

A  plain  tet  maa,  a  man  of  culler*  rare, 
Xho  left  aa  honor  ea  eld  Harvard's  walla  | 

Aa  honest  maa,  tn  search  of  Nature's  fata, 
The  spot  more  rleh  wherVt-r  bis  shadow  fella. 

Near  by  tbe  shore  bis  cabin  reared  Its  bead, 
With  his  own  bands  be  built  the  simple  dome, 

And  here,  alone,  to  thought  and  study  wed, 
II*  found  a  genial,  though  a  bamble  bom*. 
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Yrata  U>«  nut  prodao*  «•*  a  neighboring  *«14, 
Tilled  by  fcti  kanda,  he  got  hit  hoaeil  bread  | 

Bat  N«Ur»,  for  hist,  greater  crop*  did  yield, 
la  rloh  abundance  daily  for  M»  spread. 

Tbi  woods,  the  fields,  tbe  lake,  and  all  aroand, 
Both  nan,  and  beast,  and  bird,  and  Ineeet  a*aali, 

la  hii  keen  mind  a  shrewd  expression  found— 
For  truth  and  beauty  be  discerned  la  all. 

A  jurist  learned  in  Nature's  eoort  supreme, 
A  wise  physician,  print,  and  teacher  too, 

For  whom  each  ipbera  rereali  a  ready  theme, 
And  wisdom  U  exhaled,  both  old  and  new. 

While  other*  nolo  foreign  lands  bar*  foae, 
And  in  old  footstep*  trarelled  far  and  wjda, 

Tbi*  man  at  borne  a  rieher  pritf  bath  won, 
From  fresher  Held*,  unknown  to  wealth  and  pride. 

Bit  own  Rood  limb*  bare  borne  blm  well  about, 
Who**  constant  a*o  hath  made  him  stanch  and  strewf 

At  many  a  lockless  wight  bath  proven  oat  ; 
And  Concord  toil  In  him  hath  found  a  tonga*. 

Henceforth  ber  bill*,  h*r  gently  lowing  stream, 
Her  woodland  field*,  (ball  elastic  groend  beaaaaa, 

And  e'en  the  Tillage  (treat  with  iatcrett  beam, 
Where  one  to  nobly  tree  bath  foand  a  beat*. 

To  Welden  pond  th'  Ingennoa*  yonlh  (hall  hie, 
And  mark  th*  spot  where  ttood  the  hermitage  1 

Bat  ye  who  aeek,  'mid  glittering  scenes  to  tie, 
Let  other  haant*  tout  vanity  «a«*t e. 

Go  on,  brart  maa  I  In  tby  own  ehoatn  way- 
How  many  ill*  of  Ufa  thoa  doat  Mfapa  I 

Tby  brare  example  other*  (ball  ttaay, 
And  from  thy  lemon*  happier  Htm  toy  *b*pe— 

Shall  learn  from  thea  to  find  a  ready  ttora 

Of  cboloeit  treasures  spread  before  their  •*/•*  j 

For  Nature  evor  keep*  an  open  door, 
And  bid*  a  welcome  to  th*  good  and  wlte. 
new  Bedford,  Jan.  17,  I860.  D.  B. 


MR. 


SAMIORXS  ACCOI'ST  OF 

arm:  ST. 


HIS  OWS 


To  the  KHUr  oj  Thr  S.   Y.  Tribune. 

Sin:  Some  account  ot  the  event*  attendiug  my  aei/.- 
uie  on  the  light  of  April  II,  having  appeared  in  your 
paper.  I  with  to  furnish  yon  with  a  fuller  and  moif 
couect  statement,  which  you  may  us*  at  your  discre- 
tion. I  have  already  published  brief  account*  in  the 
Hoston  papers,  and  have  tent  a  tnoaioriiil  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature,  ami  toibe  I  S  Senate,  setting 
forth  the  facte.  Here,  perhupa,  I  can  le  more  detailed 
in  what  I  nay,  and  writing  more  at  lei  .uio,  will  try  to 
inteit  all  the  important  palticn'aiii.  My  prevuua  po- 
sition is  knuwn  to  your  readers  fr<«m  my  memo.iul  to 
tbe  Senate,  printed  iu  Tut  Tiuiu'nf  of  Kcb.  -M.  1 
«1«-lv  utterly  tbo  power  of  the  Senate  to  compel  my 
attendance  iu  any  sucll  way  usthey  prnpme.;  but  when 
I  wrote  that  menioiiil,  1  bad  no  conception  tliul  an  at- 
ten.pt  to  Hugh  inns  would  he  made  to  enforce  the  tvrnn- 
nital  mandate  of  tbe  Senate.  I  supposed  Mr.  MsNair 
would  come  in  person,  w  mi  J  put  me  ubder  a  nomioul 
arrest,  and  then  wait  and  nee  the  question  tried  in  our 
SopienieCourt.Tbi«,l  bad  understood,  wiishin  with  and 
purpose,  though  I  had  litd  no  coinmuilicaVlon  wi'.h  him 
Kor  do  I  now  Vtlieve  that  rithtr  lie-  or  Mr.  Mattou,  or 
Mr.  llietkeutid^e  kxtw  of  Carlton's  intentions,  or 
will  sanction  Lie  proceeoin.s.  My  impre«sion  is  that 
a  conspiracy  was  formei'  in  the.  Marshals  oltice  at 
Boston,  to  which  ray  kidnappers  and  some  oihers  wi  re 
pattneis,  and  *bat  the  molive*  for  my  n  -i/nre  were 
twe-lolu— a  wirh  to  sene  the  despotism  f.f  the  Slave 
l'i  wtr  bnd  to  divine  among  a  halt  do/en  e^nfeit rales 
tb«- fees  lor  n<y  Hrre«t  ai.n   tisui^poru.tion  to  Washing- 
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ton.  My  rea'CLs  for  this.  U'nof  are  lues. ■:  The  tt.ii- 
rui'  iu  the  niMu.iiH  hands  bciiru  date  the  loth  of  b'eb- 
rumy;  tver  since  wliich  lime  Holbrook  uudt^-j  or 
ilnee  oliier  men  of  liin  ki  li.<  y.  li.ing  here,  lnweinli- 
n.kiio  that  1  was  to  be  sti/--it  by  sum*  persons  in  11ns 
ten,  to  wliom  I  bn\c  r- utt.m  to  hel.e\o  llo'brook  cMni- 
nr  ni.  uied  all  be  knew  ot  toy  halite  and  mode  of  life, 
wtich  be  might  ti.sily  do,  being  u  near  neighbor,  and 
pas'  iig  my  honse  e  very  day  on  his  way  to  the  care, 
which  take  him  to  his  Custom  Hume  duties  in  Boston. 
On  Friday,  the  lf>ih  of  March,  tbe  fellow  Carlton  was 
bar  giug  about  the  1\  s<-(  illi  :c,  ti  d  Tie  wing  my  house 
and  piemiii  s,  thongb  then  his  name  was  uu'.  no  wn  to 
inc  or  niy  neighbors,  and,  as  be  assorts,  to  the  l'ost- 
uiitster.  On  another  duy,  as  I  believe,  tne  etme  fellow 
was  seen  by  myself,  walking  past  my  house  and  eye- 
ing a  e  ano  the  prtiuif"  s,  though  at  that  time  I  had  no 
I  now'c  Ugo  of  bis  name  or  business. 

On  the  bight  ot  the  kidnapping,  there  is  good  evi- 
<)«  nee  to  show  thst  some  of  the  inlHiltis  were  concealed 
iti  hii  old  btir.  ii<  ar  my  In  use,  and  that.  Ifilbroos.  win 
ibt  re  with  them.  I  cannot  vouch  for  tbi.',  and  slionM 
be  eony  to  do  injustici:  to  any  man,  oat  my  fixed 
hi  )i<  1  is  i  halt  bis  lust  statement  i-<  true.  AM  the^o  facts  go 
to  show  a  <  om  piracy  to  «e:ze  meat  a  fu\  oriole  time, 
nhieb  tbey  eiqqmef  d  they  htd  chosen.  Tlie  feos  for 
my  air.  rl,  if  delivered  in  Washington.  I  am  told  would 
have  b.  en  gldd  nr  $.r>(H>,  and  perhaps  much  more;  a 
•efficient  Inducement  to  mott  of  my  kidnuppem,  who 
weie  imsi'j  builill"  and  di"  barged  policemen,    so   far 

aa  I  can  k?a»c.  They  may  haTe  *TrpD©**d  that  they 
bad  aotboriy  to  justify  tb«m,  but  what  I  (hail  now 
relate  doe*  not  look  aa  if  tbey  thought  to. 

Ibey  prowled  abemt  my  house  for  more  than  aa 
h>nr,  wbile  1  was  makirg  call*  about  the  TilUge,  and, 
as  I  am  Informed,  had  tbeir  carriage  stuioned  in  ft 
place  wbere  it  would  not  excite  attention.  Vr*tjmm 
come  to  my  door  when  no  one  was  in  bot  Joliei  Leary, 
my  faithful  d<  nieetic,  wbo  hearing  a  nok<  c^wn  (tairs, 
went  and  found  a  man  kfi  the  entry,  the  door  being  un- 
locked, wbo  said  he  had  a  lettef  for  Be,  and  wished 
foi  a  siinaii-  u.  She  offi  red  to^Te  me.  the  letter  when 
I  came  id,  but  the  map  told  her  he  must  see  me,  and 
would  rail  apain.  This  waa  before  I  came  in,  and  1 
was  told  of  it,  but  it  mide  no  impression  on  my  mind, 
except  that  I  supposed  some  parent  wished  to  see  me 
about  a  scholar,  or  some  poor  person  in  want  of  aid. 
A  tittle  past  l.>  o'drck  I  came  in,  and  having  to  arrange 
my  classes  for  the  sever-il  teaihers  in  my  school,  pulled 
off  my  boots  aDd  sat  down  to  my  desk  to  write.  Very 
soon  I  beard  a  knock,  and  supposing  that  tbn  ('.me 
person  bad  again  calie  1,  I  went  down  to  the  door,  un- 
locked aud  opened  it.  A  small  man,  since  known  to 
me  as  Freeman,  eon  of  tbe  U  S.  Marshal,  entered,  and 
gave  me  a  letter,  saying,  "  Does  Mr.  Sanborn  live 
here  7"  "  That  is  my  name,"  said  f,  taking  the  letter; 
"  walk  up  stairs,  and  I  will  attend  to  you,"  or  some- 
thing like  that.  Tbe  words  were  not  fairly  out  of  my 
mouth,  when  the  gray-haired  ruffian,  now  known  to 
be  Carlton,  entered,  and  coming  behind  me,  aa  I  stood 
half  turned  aw  ay  from  the  door,  Laid  his  hand  on  me, 
and  raid,  "  Mr.  Sanborn,  I  arrest  you."  "  By  what 
authority,"  said  I,  facing  him,  "  what  is  your  name  ?" 
lie  gaTe  no  name,  but  said,  "  we  are  from  the  Mar 
•hal's  t  (lice,  or  something  of  the  sort.  1  think  ooo  or 
two  more  men  appeared  at  the  door,  aud  when  I  called 
for  their  warrsnt,  one  of  tbe  party  said,  "  We  have  a 
warrant."  "  Show  It  W>  me— read  it !"  said  I.  There 
was  some  demur  at  this,  but  one  man  said,  "Let  him  hear 
it."  By  this  time  my  sister  had  brought  a  light  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  saw  what  waa  doing.  By  the 
ligbt,  Freeman,  standing  at.  the  foot  of  tbe  stairs,  aud 
stooping  over  to  catch  the  light,  began  to  read  a  piper 
which,  I  believe,  he  took  from  bis  own  pocket.  I 
stooped  over  to  see  what  it  was,  hot  he  would  no',  let 
me  see  it.  My  sister  came  down  the  stair*  and  spoke 
to  them,  and  then  ran  to  tbe  door  and  cried  "  murder ' 
I  said  to  her,  "  No,  don't  cry  that,  but  run  to  Col. 
Whiting's,  and  tell  him  I  am  in  the  hands  of  mon  who 
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bis  bold.  They  tried  again  to  pot  me  in  the  carriage, 
bot  h^biu  Lbey  failed,  and  I  was  pushed  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  without  my  slippers,  which  had  been 
lost  in  the  scuffle.  Mr.  George  Wbiitemore,  my  aesixt- 
ut  teacher,  now  ran  op,  and  toon  other  neighbors  ap- 
pealed, both  men  and  women,  amongt  hem  Col.  Whit- 
ing, who  is  an  old  gentleman,  lipwurd  of  70,  and  Mn* 
Ann  Whiting,  his  daughter.  The  Colonel  beat  the 
boteeo  with  bin  cane,  and  Mifx  Whiting  sprang  into  the 
carriage  which  sbe  refused  to  leave,  although  the 
driver  caught  her  by  the  throat  and  tried  to  drag  her 
oat.  My  neighbors  now  colltcted  fast,  and  my  kid- 
nappers soon  saw  they  could  do  no  more  toward  their 
original  plan  of  taking  me  away  uubokLown.  I  kept 
calling  or  them  to  give  their  namos  reed  their  warrant, 
bnt  it  was  not  till  some  thirty  or  forty  had  collected 
about  them  and  compelled  them  to  read  it,  that  the 
same  Freeman  took  a  paper  from  his  own  po  iket .,  and 
by  tbe  light  of  a  lantern  read  it.  I  was  not  allowed  to 
examine  it,  nor  did  I  see  any  signatures  nor  seils  so  as 
to  idei.tify  them.  It  purported  to  be  un  order  of  the 
United  States  Senate  for  my  arrest,  directed  to  McNair, 
ths  Setgeant-at-Arnis  Annexed  whs  a  clause  bearing 
tvf  n  date  with  tbe  order  (Feb.  It!,  IHCOi,  purporting  to 
be  signed  by  McNair,  and  empowoiing  Silas  Carlton 
to  act  ax  hia  deputy.  "  Which  of  you  is  Carlton  .'" 
said  1 ;  but  none  would  aDxwer.  At  last  the  grit y- 
bead>d  ruffian  at  my  right  shoulder  avowed  that  he 
was  the  nan.  Freeman  bad  already  given  Inn  name, 
and  alxnt  tbis  time,  which  was  full  fifteen  minuteH  afwir 
their  iiiat  appearance,  Coolidge  and  Tarlton  gave  their 
names. 

Soon  after,  among  the  crowd  of  neighbors,  friends, 
ar.d  popils,  appeared  my  counsel,  tbe  Hon.  John  S. 
Keyen,  who  demanded  to  see  the  warrant  and  to  have 
It  read  agair,  Thla  was  refuxed,  but  be  waa  avowed 
to  tee  the  cliWMl  in  which  Carlton's  nsino  appeared, 
jrmpt  srd  iDslniitly  a  wilt  of  bibeaa  cofJRi,  aud 
I  tbcm  to  tnke  me  iut"  the  house  ami  guard  me 
[till  one  ci  i'la  be  taken  out.  Tli-y  refused,  and 
k^pt  n.r  tti'l  i.i  tL<  sttect  i  i  my  i!  in  neckings.  Sim- 
one  Iji.i1  put  Air.  It'gtlow  x  hut  on  n>v  neud,  and  others 
now  l>r<  !)•. -bt  me  a  pair  of  shoos,  which  I  I  ie<l  to  [.m 
"!>,  »ii!iri:i  unirs.  My  boots  were  brought,  and  I 
no  i  cfiied  'ii  drawing  tln-in  on  with  uiy  in  iuac!i  i 
'"^ i  <t,i  About  this  time  apcearcd  uiy  neighbor,  the 
Hon.  Niiil'.in  Bwoks,  u  white-bail  od  gentleman  ol 
more  than  rev«nty  ;  Mr.  K.  W.  Emerson,  Mr.  Oeor.-e 
.'ley wood,  tie  Town  Ckik;  and  Mr.  E.  W.  BUI, 
Chaiitnanof  the  Selectmen,  with  other  well  known 
citizens,  o'd  aid  j  oiing.  Mr.  Brooks  put  his  hand  on 
one  of  tl  c- ruffians,  who  threw  it  off.  crying  "  Tako 
•  are  what  you  do!"  '' I  warn  yon  to  take  cure  what 
yon  do,"  replied  my  venerable  friend.  Mr.  Emerson 
rnsbed  np  to  <  ar'ton  And  snid,  "Who  are  yon,  Sir' 
Ily  what  tight  do  yon  held  thin  man  ?"'  Carlton  mut- 
teied  something  about  tbe  Sergeant-at-Arms.  "Are 
yon  tbe Sergeant-at-Armx'  said  Mr.  Emerson.  "No." 
"  lb  he  bete  ?"  "No,"  reluctantly  answered  Carlton, 
or  tome  one  else  of  the  bond.  Everything  now  began 
to  lock  badly  for  tbe  ruffians.  The  bells  wero  nugioj, 
tbe  people  mulling  up  faster  and  faster,  and  it  wis  de- 
dart  d  that  no  officer  of  the  Senate  win  present. 
Tbre ata  of  violence  were  made,  and  I  felt  one  <>t  my 
goard  tremble  violently  as  be  held  my  arm. 

In  tbe  mean  tine,  Mr.  Keyes  had  applied  to  Jud0'e 
Hour,  who  lives  but  about  thirty  rodH  from  me,  for  a 
writ  cf  habeas  corpus.  Thi-  was  instantly  gran'^d, 
ani  an  officer  sent  for  to  serve  it.  This  waa  Mr.  John 
H.  Moore,  a  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  County,  a 
tall,  stoat,  and  resolute  townsman  of  mine.  He  soon 
arrived,  and  read  bix  writ.  Carlton  listened,  but  re- 
fosed  to  gt.ee  me  up,  saying  be  mast  hare  a  copy,  aim 
that  be  would  himself  lake  me  before  the  Court.  "No," 
iaid  dberiff  Moore,  '  I  shall  take  bun  there."  When 
tbe  writ  waa  read,  the  crowd  cheerej,  and  now  they 
began  to  grow  danperona  to  the  kidnappers.  I  urge! 
them  to  spare  Freeman,  especially,  and  not  to  abuse 
any;  but,  at  the  lame  tune,  I  turned  on  Carlton,  and 
said,  "  Yon  miserable  gray-haired  scoundrel,  take  off 
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these  irons."  Coolidge  and  Tarlton  still  held  my  arms. 
Tb<n  the  SherfT,  throwing  himself  bade,  cried,  "I 
command  all  good  citizens  here  assembled,  in  the  name 
of  tbe  Commonwealth,  to  assist  me  in  serving  this  pro- 
cept."  He  laid  his  bands  on  Carlton,  and  in  a  moment 
he  was  forced  away  from  my  shoulder,  and  carried  a 
rod  or  two  by  the  crowd.  Others  fell  npon  Coolidge 
•xd  Tarlton,  who  stdl  beld  me,  and  I  was  for  some 
seconds  in  danger  of  having  my  wrists  broken ;  but  I 
toon  aaw  one  of  them  down  in  tbe  gutter,  and  Free- 
man, a  li.lle  way  beyond  him,  in  the  same  plight,  wuilo 
1  was  free,  except  my  binds.  I  went  back  to  my 
house;  Mr.  Keyes  brought  Carlton's  key  and  unlocked 
the  bundenffs,  and  I  prepared  to  go  to  bed. 

But  the  crowd,  which  now  numbered  V!00  or  .100,  in- 
cluding most  ol  tbe  people  of  the  village,  pursnsd  the 
ruffians  as  they  drove  oft  their  shuttered  carriage  to- 
ward Lexington,  und  oould  hardly  be  restrained  from 
killing  them.  They  waited  for  a  while  at  tbe  Middle- 
'«  Hotel,  and  then  drove  out  of  town,  followed  by 
many  of  the  people.  This  was  about  10J  o'clock. 
Soon  after  I  swore  a  complaint  against  them  befera 
Justice  Ball,  and  Sheriff  Moore  waa  sent  to  arrest 
them,  bnt  when  be  reached  Lexington  about  midnight, 
they  bad  just  gone.  Tbe  next  day  be  arrested  them  in 
Boston. 

fwnry  c*wja£r>n«e  I  was  surrounded  by  friends,  who 
asked,  "Where  will  you  eleep  tonight''  a  question 
in  which  Sheriff  Moore  joined,  for  1  was  his  pr miner. 
I  said,  "  If  some  one  will  Und  me  a  pistol,  I  will  sleep 
here;  I  have  do  arms  in  the  house."  This  was  true; 
and  it  is  also  true  that  I  have  never  owned  a  pinol,  or 
other  weapon,  mo*e  dangerous  than  a  jaikknite.  List 
October,  when  Tlie  N.  Y.  Herald  was  spreading  all 
corts  of  absurd  falsehoods  about  myself  aid  others,  my 
brother,  alarmed  for  my  safety  in  a  h  nee  with  two 
Women,  and  no  weapons,  boirowod  a  revolver,  and 
brought  it  to  me.  R>sptcting  the  fears  of  my  sister 
and  the  domestic,  I  kept  it  in  tbe  bouse,  or  about  my 
person,  till  March  'J8,  when,  happening  to  see  the 
owner,  I  returned  it,  and  do  not  now  possess  any 
weapon.  My  family  has  usually  consisted  of  but 
thtee  persons,  and,  for  several  reasons,  my  doom  have 
usually  been  locked  at  night;  but  it  is  not  trne  that  1 
have  avoided  going  to  the  door  when  at  home.  My 
h  ster  wished  me  to  do  so,  but  I  had  no  fears  of  snch 
an  outrage  as  has  really  happened,  and  disregarded  her 
wiches 

I  think  my  escape  from  whatever  fate  these  rnffi»n* 
meant  for  me,  is  owing  to  her  quick  wit  and  coir  age. 
But  fcr  ber  I  should  bave  been  thrust  into  tbe  carriage, 
then,  perhaps,  into  a  revenue  cutter,  and  couveyed  to 
Washington  or  Virginia  by  tea.  I  hope  before  a  Mas- 
sachusetts Jnry  to  find  out  more  fully  the  pi  ins  of 
Carlton,  and  his  fellow-conspirators. 

I  was  persuaded  to  sleep  that  night  in  a  friend  s 
house,  half  a -mile  off,  and  one  of  oar  town  magistrates 
lent  me  a  pistol,  which  I  cocked  and  laid  by  my  bed- 
side; bnt  I  bave  since  slept  every  night  at  home,  and 
mean  to  do  so  for  the  future,  when  1  am  inConwd. 
Nor  do  I  apprehend  a  renewal  of  this  outrage,  or  thai 
the  Senate  will  insist  on  its  usurped  power. 

To  my  neighbors  and  townsmen  generally  I  owe  my 
thaiA?,  for  their  sympathy  and  assistance;  and  to  all 
my  friends  elsewhere  who  have  aided  or  offered  to  aid 
me.  Ore  casualty  connected  with  the  affair  I  pro- 
foundly lameLt;  the  death  of  Mr.  Hoemer.  He  was  a 
good  flier. d  of  mine,  and  would  hive  died,  I  doubt  not, 
in  my  defence.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  tbe  ex- 
ciUment,  and  lies  at  the  door  of  Carlton  and  his  fellow 
conspirators.  He  was  far  from  wealthy,  though  an 
ingenious  mechanic;  and  his  widow  und  children  will 
mise  his  industrious  care  for  their  support  and  comfort, 
while  they  mourn  tbe  lesa  of  a  husband  and  father. 

My  rtory  baa  already  been  so  mu  ;h  prolonged  that  I 
will  add  nothing  farther.    People  of  tbe  United  Slate*  I 
make  what  application  you  may  of  my  experience. 
Concord,  Mu ,  April  7.  iinin.  y    B.  SANiM.;  .'. 
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though  wo  have  no  space  to  illustrate  the  fact. 
Nations  are  also  marked  by  what  we  might 
call  sexual  difference!.  They  are  male  and  fe- 
male, and  tome  are  hermophrodate.  That  is 
to  say  tome  are  originative,  tome  receptive,  and 
tome  are  both  united.  The  former  lie  afar  off 
immeasureably  back  In  the  twilight  of  time, 
upon  the  mysterious  platforms  of  Asia  and 
Egypt — the  latter  stood  and  stand  thick  in 
Europe,  and  America  is  their  offspring. 

It  is  the  same  with  men  as  with  nations.  We 
are  male  masculines,  and  femalo  masculines, 
mostly  the  latter.  The  great  originating  ininds 
we  few  in  all  the  history  of  the  p  tat ;  and  we 
can  readily  sum.  them  op.  One  greatest  man 
in  fire  centuries  ;  one  great  man  ia  one  cent  1- 
ry — this  is  the  crop  of  such. 

We  owe  an  immense  debt,  therefore,  to  the 
past,  and  more  than  we  are  likely  to  pay  back 
We  cannot  help  it  that  we  live  so  late  in  time, 
and  that  we  are  obliged  to  receive  so  large  a 
legacy  of  thoughts  from  our  ancestors' ;  that 
we  are  compelled  to  be  receptive— feminlncs — 
whether  we  will  or  no.  Nor,  Indeed,  ought 
we  to  grumble,  but  to  be  thauklui  rather,  that 
we  have  such  a  capital  to  begin  with  -that  we 
ware  born,  as  the  English  say,  "  with  a  silver 
■peon  in  our  mouths'."  The  debt  is  fortunate- 
ly so  great  that  we  don't  know  either  the  sum 
or  the  particulars.  W<*  only  know  the  fact, 
and  agree  by  common  consent  to  consider  it 
common  property. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  thing  we  can  do, 
and  the  wisest.  For  seeing  that  all  thonght  and 
truth  comes  from  the  common  soul,  we  have  a 
right  to  our  share  of  the  stock,  without  being 
•ailed  purloiners  and  plagiarists. 

After  this  same  soul  has  been  thinking  its 
best  for  six  thousand  years— and  how  many 
thousands  more  we  know  not— it  would  go 
hard,  indeed,  to  find  anything  new  to  think 
about,  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences. Morals  and  metaphysics  ended  with 
Plato.  He  said  all  that  could  be  said  on  those 
subjects.  Religion  has  lived  and  died  since 
then,  and  has  now  to  be  resuscitated  in  a  new 
form— and  America  is  to  be  the  theater  of  its 
Incarnation. 

All  this  has  been  suggested  by  the  reading 

of  an  essay  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  on  "Culture,"  written  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  of  Concord.  We  have 
great  respect  for  Mr.  Emerson,  and  reverence 
the  integrity  which  marks  every  page  of  his 
writings,  and  which,  indeed,  is  his,  and  every 
man's  chief  value.  He  has  done  mnch  for  bis 
age  and  generation — more,  perhaps,  for  Eng- 
lishmen than  for  Americana,  for  be  is  better 
known  in  England  than  he  is  here,  and  his 
words  have  struck  deep  in  the  English  >  curt 
and  brain,  and  have  largely  helped  to  make  the 
saciod  Images  o'  the  old  theology  tffc'.e  and 
coLte  ptible.  His  doctrine  of  self-reliance  — 
of  tha  authority  and  supreme  right  of  tin  In- 
dividual ever  all  creeds,  laws,  religions  and 
institutions— Is  the  baeo  of  all  democracy,  and 
of  American  democracy  more  than  of  any 
Other,  although  we  hvr  e  not  yet  grown  noon 
it  to  the  full  bight  of  grandeur  which  it  is  ca- 
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pable  of  raising  us  to.  It  is  the  revolutionary 
doctrine  of  the  :igi»,  uu<l  is  ^uod  to  preach. 
Emerson  has  preached  it  ta  England  mid 
.\meric  i,  aid  put  it  into  such  rij  organic  form, 
that  there  is  no  possibility  henceforth  uf  ig 
noriiig  it. 

For  this  and  many  inoro  things  vta  are  griTe- 
ful  to  Mr.  Emerson  ;  and  the  question  of  his 
historical  position  as  a  thinker,  which  the 
essay  on  "Culture,"  already  alluded  to,  sug- 
gests to  our  mind,  must  be  settled  on  its  merits, 
and  can  in  no  wise  invalidate  his  usefulner-g 
and  great  literary  integrity. 

What  we  thought  a  while  ago  60  curious  in 
reference  to  man  repeating  himself  from  age 
to  age,  we  think  also  curious  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Emerson,  who,  for  a  long  time  past,  re- 
peats and  re-repeats  himself  until  one  is  sorry 
that  so  costly  and  artistic  a  style  as  his  should 
have  so  little  new  and  weighty  material  to' em- 
ploy it.  At  the  best,  Mr.  Emerson  is  not  a 
great  originative  thinker,  but  rather  a  great 
receiver  and  reproducer.  He  deals  with 
thoughts,  and  is  cosmopolitan  enough  to  take  all 
that  come  to  him,  fiom  whatever  source.  He  is 
learned  in  the  antique  lore  of  the  uiort  antique 
peoples,  and  gladly  hears  what  the  primordial 
Sanscrit  has  to  say  to  him,  what  Zoroaster, 
Hafiz,  Menu,  and  Confucius.  He  absorb* 
Plutarch,  Plato,  Plotinus,  and  Porphory,  and 
all  the  Latin  and  Oreek  authors  He  rcadR  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church— the  Christian  Platonists 
— the  Divines  of  the  English  Commonwealth; — 
Bacon  also,  the  ElLnbethan  grandees,  and  old 
Michael  Montaigne.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to 
him,  and  all  are  welcome. 

We  see  the  effect  of  his  reading  in  his  writ- 
tings — and  a  critical  eye  could  readily  discover 
when  Montaigne  took  possession  of  him  ;  for  the 
old  Gascon  has  him  fast,  from,  if  not  before,  the 
appearance  of  the  "Representative  Men,"  at  all 
events. 

The  fusion  of  orientalism— of  the  dreamy 
spiritualism  of  Asia,  with  the  practical  com- 
mon sense  of  New  England — which  character- 
ise? his  books,  is  attributable  to  his  singularly 
wiJe  and  deep  oriental  reading,  and  to  the  na- 
tural mystic  cast  of  his  mind.  His  pages  fire 
full  of  good  things  which  are  no  more  his  than 

the  sun  is  his.  He  does  not  hide  his  authority 
however,  but  parades  it — and  he  always  gives 
fresh  value  to  what  he  takes  by  his  incompar- 
able setting  of  it — and  by  placing  it  in  new 
and  modern  connections. 

Emerson  is  a  legitimate  birth  of  his  time  and 
has  grown  with  the  growth  of  modern  culture. 
He  began  life  as  an  Unitarian  minister,  but 
finding  that  Unitarianism  was  an  old  worn-out 
stump  without  life  or  capability  of  expansion, 
he  gave  It  up  as  a  corpse,  and  became  a  Priest 
of  tho  Intellect  and  conscience — a  noble  Free 
Thinker ;  in  other  words,  a  philosopher.  The 
progress  of  his  mind  is  very  distinctly  marked 
in  his  books.  His  orations,  and  some  of  the 
essays  in  the  first  series  which  he  published, 
have  a  strong  religious,  and  even  Hebrew  cha- 
racter ;  we  see  that  Christianity  is  fast  losing, 
if  it  has  not  already  lost,  Its  Influence  over 
him,  although  his  reverence  for  the  Maker  and 
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Sustalner — for  the  moral  law,  and  for  spiritual 
truth  remains  as  strong  as  ever.  These  were 
the  magnetic  essays  which  shook  the  youth  of 
England  and  "America,  and  took  them  captive 
into  a  new,  free,  and  boundless  life.  The  man's 
whole  force  was  there — his  whole  earnestness 
and  eloquence.  Hence  their  seminal  character 
and  power.  He  is  the  only  man  who  ever  got 
for  infidelity  a  respectful  hearing  in  England, 
and  made  It  respectable. 

In  his  second  series  of  essays  he  drops  his 
high  Hebraic  tone,  and  becomes  more  secular, 
and  purely  intellectual.  He  has  made  a  vast 
stride  between  these  two  publications,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  history  he  stands  before  us 
a  free  and  unshackled  man.  He  has  given  us 
his  best  thoughts  and  thinkings  in  these 
volumes.  His  "Representative  Men,"  are 
efforts  in  a  new  direction ;  and  are  admirable 
history  and  analysis  of  character.  His  book 
on  "England"  is  the  beet  which  has  yet  been 
written,  concerning  that  country,  and  the 
genius  of  Its  poople  and  institutions. 

As  a  poet  Mr.  Emerson  ranks  with  tho  mys- 
tics—and is  a  sort  of  Seer  who  speaks  in  sym- 
bols. He  is  not  and  does  not  care  to  be  popu- 
lar ;  he  only  asks  to  be  rec  gnized  by  tho  right 
men. 

In  spite,,  however,  of  what  some  of  his  ad- 
mirers may  consider  the  daparageinj  words 
which  we  have  uttered  about  Mr.  Eraer.->n,  we 
rank  him  as  the  highest  maj  in  Amen,  a  -the 
most  richly  and  rarely  endowed  yotl>orn  in  tho 
States  A  man  of  genius,  whose  stately  Intel- 
lect Is  not  to  be  con  fouuded  with  the  petty  minds 
of  his  contemporaries,  lie  is  the  spokesman  of 
many  thoughts,  however,  not  the  organiser  of 
a  philosophy.  Neither  is  he  a  complete  epical 
man,  but  a  fragmentary  Syb-lline  and  lyric 
in  in  rather.  Not  a  k:  <  at  originator,  but  a  re 
tfeptive  and  repre^sucty*-  man. 

And  nl th.  u,'h.j«  tfcik  snW,  he  i»  a  true  birth 
of  his  time,  lit  i*  not  representative  of  his 
time,  or  ut  lot-it  only  so  to  a  limited  extent 
He  is  net  a  democrat—  has  no  sympathy  '.vith 
democracy,  either  by  nature  or  inclination- 
hut  is  an  aristocrat  and  wraps  hi:uself  up  in 
his  imperial  purple.  His  intellect  is  proud  and 
haughty,  and  spoils  kis  human  sympathies 

Ho  looks  and  hopes  ahead  ;  he  gives  hints,  too, 
here  and  there,  that  he  is  not  ignorant  of  th . 
mission  of  democracy  on  this  continent,  nor  of 
the  great  social  and  moral  questions  which 
have  to  be  tried  here,  and  doomed  here,  so  that 
democracy  may  be  free  of  the  traditions,  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  Europe,  and  start  on  a 
new  and  altogether  unprecedented  career  of 
civilization  But  Europe  still  overshadows 
him,  not  with  its  cowl,  but  with  its  social  and 
moral  code     Otherwise  he  would  be  in  the  vac . 

An  American  possessed  by  the  genius  cf 
American  democracy  will  yet  arise,  greater 
than  Emerson,  who  will  show  us  some  new 
things,  and  brave  prospects  of  life.  No  dis 
paragement  to  Mr.  Emerson,  who  holds  the 
world  so  large  a  debtor  to  his  brain. 

In  conclusion,  touching  this  essay  on  "  Cul- 
ture," in  the  Atlantic  Manildy,  which  has  set  us 
on  all  this  talk — we  have  to  say  of  it  that  it  is 
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not  what  we  looked  for  from  Mr.  Emerson. 
He  Las  taught  us  to  look  for  much,  and  we  do 
not  like  to  be  disappointed.  But  we  are  dis- 
nppointed  and  vexed  at  this  essay.  It  is  bath  : 
the  very  deb  is  of  hit)  former  writings  ;  ami 
excellent  as  it  is,  as  a  composition,  and  in  it- 
self also,  if  we  ignore  what  uas  gone  before  it 
-  it  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  to  add  to  his  repu- 
tation. .  Very  clearly,  from  this  writing,  Mr. 
Emerson  has  written  himself  out,  as  an  essay- 
ist, and  has  no  more  to  say. 

N.Y.  Illustrated  News. 
9-8-60,  p.  282. 
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A  Fao-rimilh  or  mi  Rxcord  pound  wkittih  rt  Cap- 

TAlff   FaARRXIW,  OITI.XQ    PAKTICULAKS    OP    THRtR    SOPPIIt- 

nos  dp  to  Tim  tiki  op  bir  dratu  ir  1847  ;  also  the  re- 
cord kept  by  Oaptaln  Orotler,  after  Franklin'!  death. 
List  of  things  found  by  Captain  McCllntock  In  tho 
Arctic  regions,  and  brought  heme  with  him  and  recog- 
nized a*  having  belonged  to  the  lamented  Franklin 
and  his  companions.  Skeleton*  of  many  of  the  doomed 
Arctic  explorer!  discovered  bleached  by  the  Arctic 
snows,  forming  tbe  most  Interesting,  truth. ul  and  mel- 
ancholy narrative  of  Arctic  gloom  and  adventure  ever 
penned. 

This  work  la  published  from  advance  sheets  of  the 
English  edition,  verbatim  el  literatim,  which  sell  at  $4 
In  London.  The  American  edition  selling  at  only  $1, 
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nnravel  the  mystery  concerning  tbo  fate  of  Hlr  John 
Franklin,  this  volume  will  be  rich  treasure.  Few  can 
road  this  simple  narrative  without  shedding  toarl  at 
Ilia  recital  of  their  dreary  and  hopeless  mareh  over 
the  wldo  fields  of  Arctic  Ice  and  snow,  In  hopes  of 
reaching  O reat  Fish  River,  ere  their  last  morsel  should 
bn  consumed  ;  how  they  perlsh»d  one  by  one  In  their 
tracks— tholr  heart-rending  record  handed  from  one 
to  the  other,  to  be  filled  with  the  history  tif  their  suf- 
ferings, in  hopes  that  eventually  their  iriendi  in  Eng- 
land might  know  of  tholr  sad  end. 
JHI8  BOOK  CLOSES  THE  ARCTIC  EXPLORA- 
TIONS FOREVER. 

AgenU  wanted  in  every  District  in  America  for  thla 
Work. 

Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  can  make  (5  a  day. 
Send  for  circulars  of  three  now  books,  and  Lloyd'a 
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Han.  t karlr-  Ssasrr  on  the  Reaall  ol  the 
BJettioa.      Il-J-Ln 

We  lenm  from  tor  concsp  n''cnt  in  Con"orJ 
tbat  tbe  Hon.  Char'es  Sumner  kvtnred  In  tha! 
town  on  Widncsday  ovuiipg  on  the  "Life,  Char- 
acter and  Palili-  Scrvi'Ci  of  General  Lifavctte." 
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Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanbora, 
school  In  Concord,  was 
since  to  appear  before 
ted  States  Senate,  wU 
investigation  of  the  hostile 
Virginia  by  John  Rrown 

Sanborn  has  refused  to  obey  ibe  aammons  from 
the  first,  and  last  evening  Marshal  Freeman 
sent  a  couple  of  officers  to  Concord  to  arrest 
tho  recusant.  Watson  Freeman,  Jr.,  Deputy 
United  States  Marshal,  and  SUis  Carlton, 
Constable,  were  charged  with  the  doty  of  mak- 
ing the  arrest.  They  arrived  at  Mr.  Sanborn's 
bouse,  which  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  vU 
lage,  about  nine  o'clock.  On  entering  they  in 
formed  Mr.  Sanborn  of  the  object  of  their  visit, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  accompany  them. 
He  refused  positively,  and  they  at  length  placed 
handcuffs  upon  him  and  took  him  out  to  their 
carriage  which  was  standing  at  tbe  door. 

At  thla  moment  a  scene  of  excitement  began 
such  as  has  never  been  witnessed  previously  in 
the  quiet  town  of  Concord  sine*  the  famous 
Concord  Klght.  A  sister  of  Mr.  Sanborn  made 
furioas  attempts  to  drive  away  the  team  before 
the  prisoner  could  be  placed  in  the  carriage.— 
Other  member,  of  the  family  ran  out  screaming 
"Murdsr  !"  and  soon  a  large  number  of  people, 
■sen  women  and  children,  were  collected  In  the 
streets,  rushing  hither  and  thither  In  the  most 
frantic  manner.  Seme  with  bare  heads  and 
bare  fast  ran  wildly  about,  eryteg  "Harder !" 
"fire  I"  etc,  making  a  confusion  Indescribable. 

Several  hundred  persons  were  soon  on  the 
ground,  and  before  the  officers  eonld  carry  off 
their  prisoner  he  was  torn  from  them  by  vio 
l. -nee  and  kept  out  of  their  power  until  a  writ  o' 
habeas  corpus  could  be  obtained.  Ex  Sheriff 
John  8.  Key*,  rushed  to  Judge  Hoar,  who  re- 
sides in  Concord,  and  who  issued  a  writ  ofhabe- 
as  corpus.  We  understand  that  this  writ 
bad  been  prepared  for  several  day*,  with  the  ex 
caution  of  date,  signature,  etc,  in  anticipation 
of  the  arrest.  Depmty  Sheriff  John  B  Moore 
of  Concord,  arrived  with  the  writ  of  habeas  cor 
pus  and  proceeded  to  arrest  Mr  Sanborn,  and 
this  put  an  sad  to  the  mission  of  the  U.  8.  Mar 

shal's  posse,  and  they  returned  to  Boston 

There  wss  s  tremendous  feeling  against  the 
onVers,  and  many  of  the  excited  mob  manifest- 
ed a  disposition  to  commit  vtolenee  noon  them 
hsfejts  they  got  clear  ofthe  town. 

TVs  exenensast  of  one  of  tbe  John  Brown 
sympathiser  wko  was  m  theraksatof  the  crowd, 
Mr  Boras  Hoemer,  sged  shout  fifty,  proved  fa- 
tal to  him.  He  died  about  three  o'etoek  this 
morning  from  tbe  effects  of  tbe  excitement  upon 
bis  nervous  system. 

Since  tbe  above  was  written  we  learn  that 
Constable  Carlton  was  acting  aa  Deputy  U-  3. 
Bergeant-at-  Arms,  assisted  by  others. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  by  virtue  of  which  Sanborn  is 
brought  besots  the  Supreme  Court  -.— 

COMMOITWIALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

To  fas  SXerifft  o/our  several  Oosjiifiest  te. . 

We  eosnitisna  yon  that  tbe  body  of  Frank  B. 
Sanborn,  of  Concord,  In  the  county  of  Middle 
•sat.  by  SOas  Carlton  imprisoned  and  restrained 
of  his  liberty,  as  it  Is  said,  yon  take  ant 
bare  before  a  Justice  of  oar  Supreme  Judicial 
Ooort,  at  Boston,  In  the  County  of  Suffolk,  lm 
mediately  after  tbe  rsossnt~  of  this  writ,  to  do 
and  receive  what  our  said  Justice  shall  then  and 
there  consider  concerning  him  to.  this  behalf: 
and  suntmon  the  eatd  Bliss  Cnrleton  then  and 
there  to  appear  be&re  oar  said  Justice,  to  show 
the  eauae  of  the  taking  and  detaining  of  the 
said  Frank  B.  Sanborn, 

And  have  yon  then  this  writ  with  the  doings 
thereon.  ^ 

Dated  April  Sd,  and  signed  by  Ebkthzer 
Bockwood  Hoax,  Associate  Justice  ofthe  8u 
preme  Judicial  Court. 
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upon  Hlilkb  our  country  has  Just  en -vied 

RI'ILVOI'SIt     SIMNKR 

C  Horn  and  Wide  A  waks  You  take  me  entirely  by 
.,",'■  1  came  bote  to  Dight  to  perform  an  scree - 
?!«!•  .'.Jt^LT!  "0t  I'1  "  tml1"  '"  «tar»Her.  I  had  n'fan- 
wi  i  ™ u>-ucl'<'l'|>"innitya~ilii*nlin  vtilch  you 
Utn.^hLT'  "0r,'l'l  '  '"""''I'i'touny  sueh  welcome 
.,„,,,  yuu.  ,m"i,  «"'C«1'ly  «•  r  the  k,nd  ami  good 
wi-ros  that  l.u.c  fail, mrom  your  captain.  I,.y  H.c 
to  mes  rewaid  for  »hut  liulc  «rrno..  I  m  ly  ha.. been 
able  to  render  |u  ,|.e  past,  lb-  y  will  eocoO'Sgc  ra  Ao 
aba!  I  hope  to  do  in  the  future.  I  bun  wuh  you  in 
■iaODtts  st  what  bas  occurred,  at  the  victory  wuiou 
we  He  now  to  celebrate.  Vic'onciare  sometime-,  rug 
by  the  caitridge  box,  pouioiimt  *  1.,  mo  ballot  box  nut 
1  doubt  whether  any  victory  won  by  the  cartridge 
box  mt  olves  higher  principles  or  more  important  re- 
sultstiiaij  tliat  nuicli  has  now  be.  ti  won  hy  the  bal'nt 
box.  A  poet  has  said  that  the  shot  tiiei  her.'  was 
bisjd  arciULd  the  world,  and  I  donbt  not  thot  tb>a  vie 
1'  ly  which  «"•  nave,  ecluevid  in  our  couu'ry  will  c  iu«e 
s  luverberatli'ii  that  will  belli  ard  throughout  the  civil  - 
\ua  gi>  U  1'trsons  every  where  who  uie  k  ru^ijlm^ 
lor  rights,  who  are  vindicating  lilxrml  iJeon,  wiio  are 
etektlig  human  imjiroveuieLt,  ivUloeviico'iiaitud  wh  u 
thty  hear  ol  yestsroay.  It  will  be  u<>'>d  ue«'s  t'<  (ian- 
baldi  in  Italy,  ir  will  be  good  news  lo tile  Kri-nih. 
»li  sre  now  i-iineriii^  nmJi  r  defpitic  p.iwer,  and 
it  will  be,  my  fiieiidn.  good  newn  to  all  of  a*, 
tor  it  tells  a  great  change  han  occurred  Kc-ry 
lour  yearn  we  coootc  a  new  l'resideut,  but  ii  i«.ry 
isiely  huj  jk  n«  that  we  choope  a  t-e«v  government. 
Hut  yesteioay  «c  not  only  cliooe  a  ne«  rresldunt  but 
a  tiew  government.  A  new  order  of  thiu^H  waiinau 
guiated  by  the  vote  of  yenterday,  which  will  put  our 
couL'.ry  nLder  a  ntw  direction  und  lilt  it  up  to  Urn 
platform  ol  principles  on  which  it  was  ori^iualiy 
placed  by  the  father* 

Several  things  may  be  considered  to  be  Wrly  es- 
tablished by  tbe  vote  of  yesteruay,  it  wo  look  at  it  in 
a  practical  ll«ht.  liist,  the  Aoicrijan  people  have 
declared  according  totlie  very  woida  of  Mn.ti-ou.  that 
It  Is  wiong  to  t dniit  into  tbu  Constitution  the  idea  that 
tbsre  can  oe  property  in  wian.  1  In  y  iiave  doclared 
that  »lavcry,  If  It  exists  anywhere.  Is  nccliouai,  and 
must  derive  all  snob  lie  as  It  haa  from  local  law,  not 
Irom  the  t  on-titutlon  in  other  words,  tnat  slavery 
lasectii.nal  and  fieedom  nstlooul,  in  opuoMiion  to 
the  idea  a biob  las  been  put  forward  so  often,  that 
freedom  was  sectiotial  and  Havery  nations'  lo  toe 
second  place,  t'  e   American  ppup  v   have   declared  bv 

(bis  vote  that  all  the  out)in^  teirt'Orl-a  ofthe  g.. . 
emnm*,  »o  tLoiu.ou-  lu  extent  and  d  -'unit,  im 
Inbatircd  by  an  ImmciKt  popii:at<ou.  shuil  b-  coose- 
ciaiid  to  Irteiiem,  that  t tie  soil  e-lmli  never  be  pn-J-e-1 
by  tbe  foOM«  p  of  the  ulavc  loth-  third  pl.ic  •,  IN  V 
have  oedand  that  the  old,  oriKiu»l  policy  .t  the 
falheis  ol  ttie  ajn  iiii-'irHtion  ol  tho  sw't  •mil  c  **'" 
ment  shall  Li  sue  ptco  in  oui.o  .tioo  to  ihe-lan  policy 
which  I  as  LfD  vi'iciall)  purud  lor  me  last  IWelve 
yesre  S'  d  rrore  or  !<■««  onrum  the  ln-t  fottv  \ck  - 
TLty  baled,  c'stid  tlmt  the  flave  trade,  wlntiit  i- 
no»  propofcu  to  opeu  with  incr.  axd  hcnitv  s'nili  h 
lu  rivity  nipl-riK-ed.  Slid  f  at  till  'he  toioe  ul  tic  g  i. 
errt  ut  shall  lie  diitced  in  that  woy  I  e-t'tin.- 
ha  <  been  declared  by  that  vote  so  euinly  mid  in  s  nay 
from  which  there  can  be  no  appial.  Sur.'>  tin-  i"  a 
grt at  action  tor  our  counti),  ai-d  lo.ms  a  la;.)   m.nk 

"it  now  lea  ..Ins  tlmt,  hsvin.'  obtained  tills  jjr^at  vij- 
tory,  we  «hould  know  iu">  lo  u»e  it  wi'h  moderation, 
with' prudence   with  nlso.  in.     I  beli< 


. c  that  Abraham 


LiBCoiiT  (prolotiaed  chee.i-l     has     tho-e  eltin  n'S   of 
chsractrr  that  will   eoahle    I. in.   to  csrry   us   ihrougli 
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tbii-  crisis;  that  he  l«  prudent,  » Is*',  discreet 
brave.    1  believe  thai  hruvcrj  is  n  cf-ary  in  d.r 
theuHai's  ol  government.    «(•    touch    if    >'"    ell 
btlifvi  lie  in  the  n.uu  e-picl.lly  U  *"•  "i 
In  any  wa>  cl.ckvd  or  set  baca  h,  th 
uuioti  wluchs  ■m-llinis  c-iii' to  m  i 
at.d  ate  h.re  r.  piHtid  'tl   Me  -j.  I.u-e- 

..      ,      ,  .      ,,  j  »t-  j     4        i  i  n»c«a  we  decro    it    tecownt  to    make  no    Ott.ef    t 

A»tcr  tbo  lec^me,  bo  Concord  Wido  Awak.-, .'eim-   ■»«•  wpl0tT™d  wltn  our  »ork  in  the  spirit  o 
ing  tUs  afit'ini;  ti  nc  to    all  upon  i  urdisttttKUiBhcd    I'ouMitutiou,    wi».;y.     pru.ln.tly.    :.n-v   riuu    t 
Stnator,  formed,  anil  with  t  drum  corps  marcUol  timotr  with,  "ti.c  I'm  n  fh.n  ne  i 
to  the  icdidcnce  of  Ralph   Waldo   l.rnorson,  T. -q.,   JJ^ow.^rb.Ve 
and  after  chters  had  bctn  given  for  ITm.  Chirlo*       Acetp'  u  y  H» 
Sumi  er,  he  apposred  ami  was  addrc^sexl  by  Hon. 
J.  S  Key  ei  in  behalf  of  the  Wide  Awakes.      Wo 
give  below  icports  of  the   remarks  of  Mr  Keycs 
and  thtj  reply  of  Mr.  Sumner,   which  wore  phono-   house,  whirr  a  liotin  .fill  cjilati  m  had  hiva-tir-n 
graphically  reported  for    The  Journal  by  II.  W.    niter  diMti  si'ii'  wbii-b,  .mil  g.ving  repoa  i*t|  .ti.;a 
Parmcnter:  for  Mr.  Sumuir,  .Mr   l.tucrson  atul  l  c   litdos,  tiir.y 

ADT>BE?Ror  nr.  kktes.  |  munb' -.1  Inn  k  to  ibcir  liitll  tttid  were  dismissed. 

Honored  Sir;  In  behalf  of  the  Kepublicsn  Wide 
Aide  Awakes  of  Conoord,  and  of  numerous  other  Ke- 
pubbcsDS.  part  of  that  gallant  armv  whose  victory  was 
testerday  achieved,  I  l  ave  tbe  honor  to  tender  to  you 
oar  ivsptcUul  grteting  on  this  occasion  of  your  first 
visit,  after  many  yrar  of  pain  and  suffering,  en- 
ou'td  in  the  .  ansc  of  llepublictnism,  to  tbe  old  battle- 


f.r  the  I 
.r.ttl 
Awsk-  -,  *..r  II 
sulti>ry  wouls  I  I- »ve  -ind 
rcot-t  sit.eii.ly  good  1  igtn 

Mr.  1. tr.cis.il  then  invited  tlic  conipinv    ;!)'.>  tl 


d.      and 
r.i  i  hi  tj   hmi:  lit 
ion 
in....   '.  i  ,i«  citi/..ns.  Wi  •«■ 
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A  PEKSONAL  SKETCH. 


Urorze  Rlplev  and  the  Brook  Farm  Association. 

(From  tie  K.  Y.  Leader—"  People  ire  Meet  ap  and  Down  the 
Plaza.") 
Of  a  little  more  than  middle  height— say  about 
fire  feet  nice  inches — and  endowed  with  that 
soberly  habited  plumpness  of  good  condition  which 
literature  holds  in  reserve  for  the  very  few  who 
manage  to  escape  early  out  of  that  ragged  and 
•tarred  apprenticeship  in  wbleh  to  many  thousand*, 
of  ber  votaries  die,  into  tbe  blest  full  pay  and  high 
auriferous  prerogatives  of  fellor-craftsbip  in  tae 
inner  mysteries  of  her  most  mysterious  workshop 
— this  linndsome  and  smiling  gentleman,  who  might 
pass  to  tbe  eye  as  only  forty-five  years  of  age,  did 
not  knowler><re,  otherwise  derived,  add  ten  years  to 
that  figure — this  man  of  pleasant  though  grave 
visoge,  is  one  of  those  famous  critic  authorities  be- 
fore whose  Olympian  nod  even  hard-faced  publishers 
bow  acquiescent  heads,  while  all  the  acolytes  of  au- 
thordom  arc  expected  to  fall  down  and  worship.  It  is 
a  large,  benevolont  head,  thickly  fringed  with  hair 
of  a  gray-russet  tinge,  curling  closely  inward.  A  thick 
nod  straight  but  not  lengthy  beard  of  the  same 
color  envelopes  all  that  part  ot  the  face  on  which 
such  wool  ought  to  grow,  this  capillary  production 
only  opening  in  the  centre  at  times  to  reveal  teeth 
remarkably  white,  large  and  regular,  disclosed  by 
a  smile  of  singular  softness  and  benignity.  To  this 
picture  add  a  nose  which  is  a  sort  of  compromise  or 
fusion  nose  between  tbe  aquiline  and  Grecian  or- 
ders; large  and  rather  sparkling  hazel  eyes,  only 
half  seen  behind  the  crystal  discs  of  gold-rimmed 
spectacles;  bushy  and  sharply  arched  eyebrows 
which  have  retained  the  hue  of  their  youth  better 
than  hair  or  beard  ;  large  perceptive,  analytical  and 
imaginative  faculties,  developed  at  tbe  base  and  ou 
the  temples  of  a  forehead  indicating  more  than 
common  benevolence  in  its  height ;  small  cars 
almost  concealed  in  a  brushwood  of  gray  curls, 
and  to  these  ingredients  add  a  complexion  which  is 
healthy  without  ruddiness,  a  manner  sedate  with- 
out stiffness.  Now  jumble  all  these  features  up 
into  tbe  best  sort  of  orderly  human  picture  your 
fancy  can  afford  to  furnish  on  reasonable  terras  and 
at  such  short  notice,  and  we  guaranty  tint  you  w«H 
be  possessed  of  a  portrait  enabling  you  to  know 
Mr.  George  Ripley,  literary  critic  in  general,  and 
special  critic  of  the  Tribune  in  this  line,  wherever 
you  moy  chance  to  meet  him.  Mr.  Ripley,  as  we 
have  heard,  was  born  in  tireenheld,  Massachusetts, 
about  five  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  His  family  wss  of  old  New  Eng- 
land slock,  but  to  tbe  credit  of  our  subject  be  it 
baid  that  he  has  not  in  tbe  front  parlor  or  any  other 
room  of  his  bouse  a  brass- bound  mahogany  bureau, 
eight  feet  high,  six  wide  and  four  deep,  "brought 
over  in  tbe  Mayllower  on  her  immortal  voyage." 
We  deem  it  due  to  Mr.  Ripley  to  mention  the 
laudable  absence  of  this  or  any  such  pieoe  ot 
furniture— the  statement  that  be  comes  of  "  old 
New  England  stock"  naturally  laying  him  optu 
tn  distressing  suspicions  of  being  one  of  the 
eighteen  thousand  inheritors  ot  tbe  eiglit^eu  thou- 
sand brass-bound  mahogany  articles  of  the  size  and 
origin  described.  Carefully  nurtured  and  educated 
in  his  boyhood,  he  entered' Harvard  College  in  the 
usual  course,  quickly  distinguishing  himself  both 
as  a  student  and  tutor  of  mathematics,  and  gradu- 
ating with  very  decided  distinct  on  a'  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  Soon  atter  this  the  religious  spirit 
which  seems,  either  in  the  form  of  affirmation  or 
denial,  to  be  an  inherent  necessity  of  New  England 
blood,  diveited  our  young  studtnt  from  the  certain 
pursuits  arid  results  of  mathematics  to  no  investi- 
gation of  those  higher  but  less  demonstrable  prob- 
lems wbich  are  involved  in  religious  belief.  lie 
passed  from  Harvard  to  Cambridge  as  a  student  of 
divinity,  again  winning  collegiate  laurels,  but 
more  by  the  dangerous  ucntencss  of  his  analytical 
talent  than  from  any  confidence  felt  by  his  pastors 
and  masters  in  the  obedient  orthodoxy  of  bis  views. 
Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  our"geotaetry- 
loving  divinity  student  could  not  be  made  orthodox 
in  any  degree  whatever,  viewing  orthodoxy  from 
tbe  Trinitarian  standpoint.  His  mind  was  so  pain- 
fully involved  by  previous  study  in  the  me- 
thods and  sure  progressive  steps  of  scientific 
logic,  that  nowhere  could  he  find  himself  able  to 
close  a  trinitarian  argument  with  the  "  Q.  E.  D."  of 
Euclidistic  certainty  and  triumph.  Wandering  off, 
therefore,  into  Unitarianism,  he  became  settled  as 
pastor  of  the  Purchase  street  Unitarian  Church,  in 
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tbe  city  of  Boston,  about  tbe  year  1827,  remaining 
a  minister  of  this  faith  and  a  preacher  to  this  con- 
gregation for  about  fourteen  years.  While  in  this 
capacity,  having  much  learned  leisure  on  hand — 
bis  fluency  and  varied  erudition  making  tbe  compo- 
sition of  bis  weekly  sermons  a  thing  of  but  light 
trouble — our  mathematical  Unitarian  preacher  next 
took  a  bold  plunge,  a  long  plunge,  and  a  deep  dive 
into  tbe  innermost  mystical  mysteries  of  psycho- 
logical theology,  as  variously  developed  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Spinoza,  Swedenborg,  Klopstock,  together 
with  a  large  array  of  reverend  Germans,  whose 
names  we  must  respectfully  decline  any  effort  to 
spell — this  being  the  week  preceding  a  Presidential 
oontest,  and  all  our  un  wasted  energies  being  required 
by  our  country  for  the  great  task  ot  saving 
ber  from  ruin,  anarchy  and  spoliation.  These 
German  and  other  tbeologico-myslical  studies 
had  their  natural  polemic  outcrop  in  a  controversy 
very  celebrated  at  tbe  time — this  was  about  1S30 — 

Professor  Andrew  Norton,  ot  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, taking  up  tbe  cudgels  of  orthodox  divinity 
against  the  unpurchaseable  young  pastor  of  tbe 
temple  with  a  lucre  hinting  name.  This  discussion 
attracted  wide  and  eager  attention  during  all  the 
period  of  its  pendency,  the  views  of  Ripley  arrest- 
ing attention  by  their  startling  novelty  and  force, 
while  also  commanding,  by  tbe  erudition  brought 
to  support  them,  as  well  as  by  their  wit  and  sar- 
cosm,  the  interest  of  readers  belonging  to  every 
creed.  Tbis  controversy,  giving  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  was  printed  in  book-form  and  obtained 
a  very  wide  circulation— the  volume  still  lingering 
on  many  divinity  shelves  as  a  work  of  ready  nod 
accurate  reference  for  all  points  embraced  in  the 
advanced  formulas  Of  the  Unitarian  creed.  Hut  the 
studies  and  discussions  named,  were  not  by  any 
means  the  measure  of  oar  subject's  mental  activity 
and  labors  during  the  fourteen  years  ot  his  com- 
bative and  eloquent  ministry.  He  published 
various  writings  of  other  kinds  upon  every  sort 
of  topic,  tbe  most  important  and  valuable  being  a 
series  of  translations  from  the  French  and  Ger- 
man entitled,  "  Ripley's  Specimens  of  Foreign 
Literature" — in  translating  many  volumes  of  which, 
bowtver,  be  wss  of  necessity  assisted  by  literary 
friends.  But  the  plan  of  the  work  was  his  owo, 
and  tbe  fuct  that  this  series  holds  rank  to  the  pre- 
sent day  ns  one  of  the  best  American  compilations, 
may  be  cited  as  evidence  of  the  editor's  judgment, 
and  that  his  selections  were  made,  not  only  with 
scholarly  care,  but  also  in  happy  accord  with 
popular  passions  and  emotions.  Coming  down 
now  to  the  year  1841,  by  which  time  this  mathema- 
tico- religious  Uttrrtrtrvr  had  serred  am  looji  in  the 
church  us  Jucob  Mcrved  to  obtain  tho  ombr.n-e*  of 
Kacliel — we  are  middeuly  brought  to  a  dead  jiuuse 
before  another  and  very  decisive  development  of  a 
character  fertile  in  all  tho  resources  and  sug- 
gestions which  mark  the  enthusiastic  progressionist 
of  (his  and  other  countries.  Mr.  Ripley  had  not 
been  studying  French  and  German  literature — tbe 
poetry,  philosophy,  political  economy  and  reli- 
gion ot  those  countries — without  having  awakened 
in  his  breast  an  earnest  and  overmastering  desire 
to  apply  to  practical  test  in  tbe  freedom  of  tbe 
United  States  those  democratic-social  theories 
which  could  only  be  indulged  as  mental  visions  by 
their  less  happy  authors,  subsisting  under  tbe  cen- 
sorship and  powerful  repressive  systems  of  Eu- 
ropean governments.  Benevolent  by  nature  and 
democratic  in  all  his  convictions,  Mr.  Ripley 
dropped  the  reverend  prefix  to  his  name,  la  1811, 
assuming  the  axe  of  the  politico-social  reformer  as 
he  laid  aside  tbe  ponderous  gravity  of  the  priost, 
and  organizing  in  a  company  or  phalanx  of  choice 
male  and  lcniale  spirits,  called  tbe  "  Brook  Farm 
Association,"  tbe  elements  (as  be  and  tbey  then 
believed i  of  amoral  and  political  revolution,  wbich 
was  destined  not  to  puuse  till  it  had  abolished  all 
poverty,  misery  and  lawyers,  all  pride,  envy  and 
property-holders,  all  slander,  lust  and  stock- brok- 
ers, all  crime,  prisons  and  paid  clericals.  Hod  this 
experiment,  commenced  at  Roxbury,  about  eight 
miles  from  Boston,  proved  successful,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments would  have  bad  an  easy  time  of 
it  through  all  future  ages,  and  the  Recording 
Angel's  magnum  bonum  pen  would  not  have 
stood  its  present  distressing  chance  of  being 
worn  out  before  the  prayed-lor  expiration  o? 
James  Buchanan's  term.  The  association 
embraced  within  its  ranks  many  men  and  some 
few  women  who  hare  since  achieved  eminence  in 
various  walks  ol  literature  and  mental  cultivation. 
Never  before,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world 
had  so  many  brilliant  enthusiasts  surrendered 
tbeir  whole  existence  to  the  tyranny  of  one  idea. 
This  was  a  Fourieristic,  democratic- soolal  or  rod 
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republican  experiment — all  members  of  the 
plmlanx,  without  distinction  of  sex,  having  to  labor 
an  allotted  period  each  day  for  the  common  good, 
either  on  the  farm  or  in  tbe  workshops  attached  to 
the  main  institution.  All  shared  the  same  food  at 
the  same  table  ;  all  owned  a  like  portion  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  establishment ;  all  had 
equal  access  to  tbe  educational  and  literary  advan- 
tages devised  by  Mr.  Ripley.  Tnere  were  no 
servants  on  the*  premises,  or  rather  no  hired 
servants — nil  the  msle  members  being  their  own 
valets,  and  every  feminine  female  member  having 
to  act.  as  ftintiu  de.  chomhre  to  herselt. 
Before  tbe  association  could  sit  down  to 
breakfast  any  morning,  the  people  composing 
it  bad  to  earn  both  appetites  and  their  food 
by  several  bours  of  labor  either  on  the  farm 
or  attending  to  domestic  duties.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, moreover,  that  these  devotees  of  social  re- 
form were  persons  of  delicate  breeding  and  educa- 
tion, of  scholarly  tastes  and  refinement — persons 
who  probably  bad  never  tried  manual  lubor  before 
in  their  lives,  and  who  bad  nothing  to  sustain  them 
under  its  sudden  rigor  save  only  tbe  divine  entn/.zy- 
muzzy  to  make  the  world  better  and  happier  than 
it  bad  ever  boen  before.  Such  was  the  glorious 
dream  into  wbich  Ripley  and  many  others  plunged 
in  tbe  early  spring  of  nineteen  years  ago — the 
only,  or,  at  least,  the  best  record  of  their  aims, 
experiouce  nod  existence,  being  now  pres  rved  in 
that  very  curious  and  fantastic  volume,  by  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne,  called  "The  Blythedale  Romance" — 
this  future  biographer  of  Franklin  Pierce  and  fu- 
ture consul  to  Liverpool  having  been,  at  the  time  of 
wbich  we  treat,  a  social  reformer  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  in  full  practice,  carrying  on  business  about 
eight  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  Roxbury  road. 
Rapid  was  tu<5  progress,  in  all  aspects  save  tbe  pecu- 
niary one,  made  by  the  Brook  Farm  Philosophers. 
In  the  third  year  of  their  existence,  the  political 
stomach  of  the  body  became  so  indurated  that  the 
full  theories  of  Fourier,  previously  diluted  with 
much  conservative  water,  became  more  palatable 
in  the  radical  "  neatness  "  of  dram  drinks.  From 
1*44  to  WO,  George  Ripley,  as  the  zealous  and  con- 
scientious founder  of  the  experiment,  appeared  al- 
most constantly  in  public  as  tbe  advocate  and  great 
exemplar  of  his  fttitb.  Gallantly  did  be  and  all 
those  who  were  enlisted  under  his  banuer,  combat 
against  and  struggle  with  the  growing  tide  of 
troubles  which  beset  tbis  ill-starred  though  deserv- 
ing enterprise.  Chronic  impecuniosity  was  one  of 
the  least  evils  the  members  had  to  encounter ; 
hunger  at  times  approached  unpleasantly  netjr  to 
them  ;  cold  was  often  their  companion  as  tbey  sat 
at  poorly  furnished  tables,  or  lay  down  to  rest 
after  days  of  harassing  fatigue.  Finally,  in 
1840,  when  matters  had  reached  the  very 
worst,  Providence  interposed  in  the  shape  of 
a  grand  conflagration,  to  save  the  pride  of 
the  many  who  were  desirous  to  be  free,  but 
ashamed  to  be  the  first  in  demanding  their  release. 
The  buildings  of  Brook  Farm  were  burned  to  tbe 
ground  one  fine  evening,  and  to  this  lucky  incident 
we  are  indebted  for  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ripley  in 
our  city  as  ono  of  its  permanent  celebrities  and 
most  successful  critics.  The  length  to  which  this 
sketch  bos  already  run  will  compel  us  to  glance  very 
briefly  at  the  remaining  factsof  his  curious,  instruc- 
tive and  romantic  life.  In  1847,  George  Ripley  re- 
moved permanently  to  New  York,  first  making  bis 
appearance  as  editor  of  the  Jlarbimier,  a  brilliant, 
though  erratic,  organ  of  the  Fourierite  socialistic 
faith.  In  1849,  the  journal  named  having  died  the 
death,  he  became  associated  with  the  proprietor- 
ship and  editorial  duties  of  the  Trilm/u,  that  paper 
at  the  time  being  itself  a  socialistic  experiment,  all 
who  contributed^ to  work  it  having  shares  of  some 
kind  iu  the  profits  assigned  to  them.  This  connec- 
tion Mr.  Ripley  still  holds,  being  now  a  man  of 
wealth  and  one  of  the  principal  editors  of  the  New 
American  Cyclopaedia,  commenced  in  1857,  and  of 
which  ten  volumes  are  already  published.  His 
judgment  is  also  retained,  we  believe,  by  one  or 
more  large  publishing  houses  as  the  critic  or 
"  reader,  who  is  to  pronounce  the  fate  of  all  am- 
bitious manuscripts  submitted  for  publication.  As 
a  critic  he  is  of  the  mild  type,  always  inclined  to 
favor  youth,  and  predisposed  to  judge  kindly  of 
any  work  not  offensively  pretentious  while  lack- 
ing any  compensating  merit.  The  sceptre  of  lite- 
rary judgment  in  his  hands  is  recognised  as  the 
symbol  Detokoning  a  limited  monarchy,  hedged 
round  with  constitutional  tendencies  iu  favor  of 
mercy,  rather  than  as  that  skull-splitting,  brain- 
scattering  intellectual  South-Sea-Island  war-club  of 
wbich  :ertain  other  critics,  not  possessing  one  tithe 
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of  RipeT's  nenuine  ability  to  judee,  wouia  appear 
so  nccnshlv  enamored.  In  conclusion— the  sub- 
ject being  still  fertile,  but  our  space  exbauated— 
we  bar;  onlT  room  to  say  that  Mr.  Ripley  is  mar- 
ried to  i  daughter  of  Judge  Dana,  of  Massachusetts, 
farmery  Minister  to  Russia;  and  we  may  also  add 
(with  a  little  pardonable  pride  to  ourselves)  that 
this  is  the  ouIt  biography  now  in  existence  of  a 
man  wioie  hiitory  has  been  intellectually  as  re- 
markabe  aod  suggeitiTtt  as  that  of  any  man  ia  the 
prcsentcentury. 

Evening  Post,   N.Y., 
Wed.,    11-7-60,    p.    4. 

From  The  Saturday  Kevie^. 
THE  CONDUCT   OF  LIFE.*  t  c.O' 

Mr.  Emerson  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the 
few  men  who  have  persuaded  the  Americans 
in  general  to  look  upon  him  as  a  philos- 
opher. He  occupies  in  the  United  States 
the  same  sort  of  position  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
holds  in  England,  and  would  no  doubt  be 
described  by  any  one  who  had  occasion  to 
enumerate  the  principal  American  contem- 
porary authors  as  a  leading  man  amongst 
them.  It  is  not  impossible,  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly difficult,  to  understand  how  this  should 
be.  For  reasons  too  long  to  be  stated  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  taste  for  writings 
at  once  mystical  and  popular  was  very  strong 
some  fifteen  years  ago  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic;  anil  though  of  late  it  seems  to 
have  declined  to  some  extent  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  have 
retained  more  vigor  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Emerson  unquestionably  succeeded  In 
gratifying  this  taste.  He  managed  to  write 
what  the  crowds  which  throng  American  lec- 
ture-rooms appear,  for  some  strange  reason, 
to  relish ;  and  he  contrived  to  put  it  in  an 
unintelligible  form.  By  these  two  feats  he 
secured  a  popularity  which  there  is  no  other 
way  of  explaining.  That  an  American  audi- 
ence likes  to  hear  the  dreariest  of  all  dreary 
platitudes,  when  they  are  strung  together  in 
what  is  called  an  oration,  is-  a  fact  att^-ted 
by  credible  proof,  and  must  be  believed,  like 
any  other  strange  circumstance  which  rests 
on  that  authority.  That,  being  in  that  state 
of  mind,  mystical  language  should  please 
them  is  what  experience  would  suggest — if, 
indeed,  experience  applies  to  people  who  like 
orations.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Mr.  Em- 
erson should  be  supposed  to  have  any  claims 
to  any  higher  reputation  than  this.  *  Is;  was 
once  saidto  a  well-known  writer  in  our  own 
country,  "His  works  are  nothing,  mean 
nothing,  and  say  nothing  ;  but  they  go  down 
like  bottled  velvet."  Mr.  Emerson's  books 
are  very  unlike  bottled  velvet.  The  present 
volume  is  an  average  specimen  of  tne  sort 
of  remarks  which  he  has  been  making  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years ;  and  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  it  will  probably 
extend  the  reputation  which  he  undoubtedly 

*  The  Conluct  of  Life.  By  Ralph  Walao  Em- 
erson.   Loudon:  Smith  and  L'lder.    1660. 
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has  acquired  by  similar  publications,  it  de- 
serves some  attention.  It  is  curious  to  know 
what  the  Americans  like,  but  there  can  be 
no  other  reason  for  reading  it.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  nine  essays  on  Fate,  Power, 
Wealth,  Culture,  Behavior,  Worship,  Con- 
siderations by  the  Way  (the  only  appropri- 
ate title  of  the  whole  number,  especially  as 
it  omits  to  specify  any  particular  way), 
Beauty,  and  Illusions.  Each  of  the  c  .-says 
has  a  little  bit  of  verse  put  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  which  generally  has  the  advantage  of 
rhyming,  and  of  which,  on  an  average,  one- 
half  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  reading,  and 
the  other  not  worth  the  trouble  of  under- 
standing. The  essays  themselves  have  noth- 
ing in  them,  with  the  exception  of  oec^-ional 
jets  of  nonsense  not  altogether  destitute  of 
a  sort  of  liveliness.  They  are  the  weakest 
kind  of  commonplace  elaborately  thrown  into 
unintelligible  shapes.  For  instance,  fventy- 
cight  pages  arc  devoted  to  the  subject  cf  Be- 
havior, the  gist  of  which  is  as  follows  :  Man- 
ners are  the  way  of  doing  things.  Tu.-y  are 
very  influential.  Everybody  notices  "this. 
They  are  of  great  social  importance.  Bad 
manners  are  very  unpleasant.  American 
manners  are  often  coarse.  The  manners  of 
different  classes  differ.  Sorr.  "times  runners 
mislead  those  who  observe  them.  Ta.-y  de- 
pend to  some  extent  on  character.  Peo- 
ple's bodies  are  very  expressive.     The  eye  is 

very  expressive.  (This  original  remark  fills 
four  pages.)  The  nose  is  expressive.  The 
gait  is  expressive.  The  manner.,  ui  courts 
are  usually  good.  Manners  are  important 
in  business.  They  enable  people  to  judge 
of  the  character  of  women,  and  enable  soci- 
ety to  repel  ill-bred  people.  Self-possession 
is  the  foundation  of  good  manners.  Haste 
is  vulgar.  Great  power  of  character  is  more 
important  than  manner.  The  force  of  man- 
ners depends  upon  what  they  express.  Xo 
rules  can  be  laid  down  about  manners.  Peo- 
ple ought  not  to  show  off.  Novels  arc  the 
literature  of  manners.  Truth  and  simplicity 
arc  causes  of  good  manners.  Heroic  man- 
ners ere  very  impressive.  Good  manners 
sometimes  make  an  impression  like  personal 
beauty.     People  ought  to  wish  to  please. 

This  is  a  fair  and  complete  abstract  of  the 
essay  In  question,  which  is  neither  much  bet- 
ter nor  much  worse  than  the  others.  The 
remarkable  point  about  it  is  that  there  seeni9 
to  b:?  no  reason  to  doubt  that  people  liked 
it,  and  actually  left  their  houses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  a  man  tell  them  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  expression  in  the  human 
eye,  and  that  people  who  look  at  statues 
ought  not  "  to  smite  them  with  canes." 
Wh^t  must  the  dulncss  have  been  which 
such  an  entertainment  relieved?  and  what 
must  be  the  standard  of  literary  excellence 
in  a  country  which  ranks  a  man  who  writes 
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clings  tc  his  form  and  manners,  whilst  poets 
have  nothing  poetical  about  them  except 
their  verses.  Ja.cobi  said  that  '  when  a 
man  has  fully  expressed  his  thought  he  has 
somewhat  less  possession  of  it.'  One  would 
say  the  rule  is  •  what  a  man  is  irresistibly 
urged  to  say,  helps  him  and  us.  In  explain- 
ing thought  to  others,  he  explains  it  to  him- 
self: but  when  he  opens  it  for  show  it  cor- 
rupts him.' " 

We  would  confidently  appeal  to  our  read- 
ers whether  our  way  of  stating  the  substance 
of  this  paragraph  is  not  a  great  improve- 
ment. As  it  stands,  the  passage  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  practical  contradictions 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  quote.  A  man 
who  quotes  Jaccbi  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
nouncing ostentation,  and  describes  as  "  a 
whisper  out  of  the  ages  "  the  proposition 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  man 
has  in  his  pocket  two  half-crowns,  a  four- 
penny  piece,  and  a  Russia  leather  purse 
must  be  of  very  great  value  because  it  is 
known  to  himself  alone,  needs  reminding  that 
if  it  is  wrong  to  work  up  nobilities  into  poems 
and  orations,  it  can  hardly  be  right  to  use 
platitudes  for  the  purpose. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  so  com- 
monplace a  writer  would  at  any  rate  have 
avoided  the  grosser  sorts  of  folly ;  but  Mr. 
Emerson  has  a  happy  facility  for" enlivening 
triviality  with  extravagance.  There  is  an 
essay  upon  Worship  which,  after  maunder- 
ing through  the  usual  pantheistic  common- 
places for  a  certain  time,  goes  off  into  a  sort 
of  parable,  which  reads  like  an  emasculate 

£assagc  of  Walt  Whitman.  The  point  to 
e  illustrated  is  that  "  the  faithful  student 
can  reverse  all  the  warnings  of  hi3  early  in- 
stinct under  the  guidance  of  a  deeper  in- 
stinct. .  .  .  He  learns  the  greatness  of  hu- 
mility." Mr.  Emerson,  it  appears,  once 
knew  a  faithful  student  of  this  kind  whom 
he  calls  Benedict.  This  gentleman  was 
unsuccessful  oa  principle.  "  la  all  the  en- 
counters that  have  yet  chanced,"  he  beau- 
tifully observed,  "I  have  not  been  weap- 
on ed  for  that  particular  occasion,  and  have 
been  historically  beaten,  and  yet  I  know  I 
have  never  been  beaten,  have  never  yet 
fought,  6hall  certainly  fight  when  my  hour 
comes,  and  shall  beat."  This  *'  remarkable 
man  "  went  into  the  country  for  ten  months, 
and  there  "  Thick-starred  Orion  was  my 
only  companion.  ...  I  kept  company  with 
every  man  on  the  road.  ...  I  could  not  de- 
grade myself  by  casting  about  in  my  memory 
for  a  thought,  nor  by  waiting  for  one.  If 
the  thought  come,  I  would  give  it  entertain- 
ment. It  should,  as  it  ought,  go  into  my 
hands  and  feet;  but  if  it  come  not  sponta- 
neously, it  comes  not  rightly  at  all.  If  it 
can  spare  me,  I  am  sure  I  can  spare  it,"  etc., 
etc.  It  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible  ex- 
planation of  the  braying  of  donkevs,  that 
the  creatures  are  occasionally  struct  with  a 
desire  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their  exist- 
ence by  doing  something  striking,  and  show- 
ing the  world  that  if  they  do  lift  up  their 
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voices  they  are  capable  of  uttering  a  memo- 
rable sound.     The  bray  is  a  sort  of  way  of 
saying,  "  Strike,  but  hear  me."     It  is  only 
on  some  such  principle  as  this  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  understand  the  occasional  friskiness 
with  which   Mr.  Emerson  intersperses  bis 
dreary  platitudes  with  downright  nonsense. 
On  any  other  supposition  such  a  passage  as 
the   one   quoted   would    be    unintelligible. 
Could  there  bo  any  other  reason  for  a  sane 
man's   saying  that   he  had  gone   into  the 
country  for  ten  months,  thick-starred  Orion 
being  his  only  companion — that  he  kept  com- 
pany with  every  man  on  the  road,  because 
he  "  could  not  stoop  to  be  a  circumstance  " 
— and  that  he  would  not  degrade  himself  by 
casting  about  in  his  memory  for  a  thought  P 
We  have  melancholy  exhibitions  in  our 
own  country.     It  is  melancholy  that  mar- 
chionesses and  others  should  be  followers 
of  Dr.  Cumming,  and  should  like  to  hear 
him  say  that  the  world  would  stop  if  God 
did  not  keep  pushing  it.     It  is  melancholy 
that  people  in  a  lower  class  of  life  should 
pass  their  Sunday  evenings  at  Exeter  Hall, 
hearing  converted  prize-fighters  sing  hymns 
to  the  tune  of  the  Xing  of  the  Cannibal  Isl- 
ands, but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is   not 
more  melancholy  still  to  think  of  the  condi- 
tion to  which  the  most  intelllgjut  part  of 
American  society  is  reduced.     It  is  a  na- 
tional calamity  that  a  man  who  is  generally 
supposed  to  occupy  a  sort  of  classical  po- 
sition amongst  American  authors    should 
gravely  read  to  an  audience  taken  from  the 
most  intelligent  part  of  the  most  intelligent 
city  in  the  Union,  nonsense  which  in  Eng- 
land would   hardly   be   admitted   into   the 
pages  of  a  fourthrate  magazine,  edited  and 
written  by  the  lowest  kind  of  literary  hacks 
disguising  their  identity  under  names  look- 
ing as  if  they  had  been  given  by  the  Found- 
ling Hospital.     Much  nonsense  is  still  talked 
here,  but  hardly  any  Englishman  who  had 
any  thing  like  a  reputation  to  lose  would 
write  such  a  sentence  as  this  in  describing 
the  pantheism  of  the  future    :"  He  "(man) 
"  6hall  expect  no  co-operation,  he  shall  walk 
with  no  companion.     The  nameless  thought, 
the  nameless  power,  the  superpcrsonal  heart, 
he  shall  repose  alone  on  that."     Swearing, 
no  doubt,  is  wrong,  but  if  expletives  were 
ever  justifiable,  they  would  be  justified  by 
such  provocation  as   this.    The  energy  of 
expression  with  which  a  certain  general  is 
said  to  have  silenced  the  "  barbarian  bag- 
pipes "  cf  a  Scotch  regiment  which  drowned 
the  word  of  command,  would  almost  be  ex- 
cusable in  reference  to  this  sort  of  language. 
The  cant  of  religion  is  bad,  the  cant  of  phi- 
lanthropy is  worse,  but  the  cant  of  senti- 
mental pantheism  is  utterly  intolerable.    The 
superpcrsonal  heart  and  the  nameless  thought 
are  infinitely  less  respectable  than  Mumbo 
Jumbo.    The  fetish  worshipper  does  believe 
in  his  bit  of  wood,  but  it  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  any  sane  man  should  make  a  god 
of  bad  English,  except  for  purposes  of  affec- 
tation.    The  whole  book,  from  end  to  end, 
is  a  continuous  stream  of  twaddle,  relieved 
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one  black  would  be  three  to  two.     This  may 
seem  a  trivial  criticism,  but  it  is  one  which 
£oes  far  to  expose  the  real  character  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  whole  mind.    He  has  a  vague 
sort  of  notion  that  statistics  prove  his  point, 
and  he  never  thinks  of  taking  the  pains  to 
see  what  they  really  prove,  but  after  assert- 
ing something  altogether  contrary  to  the  fact, 
flies  off  about  "  torrents  cf  tendency,"  "  peb- 
bles from  the  mountain,"  "  Thalcs,  Anaxi- 
mencs,   Hipparchus,  Empedocles,   Aristar- 
chus,  Pythagoras,  and  CEnipodes."    Such 
strings  of  names  give  one  an  earnest  desire 
to  have  the  right  of  cross-examination.    It 
would  be  infinitely  delightful  to  see  Mr.  Em- 
erson made  to  show  waat  he  really  knows. 
44  Who  was  CEnipodes  ?    Where  aiid  when 
did  he  live  ?     Give  an  account  of  his  prin- 
cipal opinions,  and  show  in  what  particulars 
they  agreed  with,  and  differed  from,  those 
of  Anaximcnos,  Empo^ocles,  and  Aristar- 
chus  ?  "    This  is  the  sort  of  question  which 
it  would  be  really  plea<ant  to  6ec  him  set  to 
answer  in  the  presence  of  some  examiner 
who  set  tlv.ir  proper  value  on  "torrents  of 
tendency,"  "  stupendous  antagonisms,"  and 
other  unmeaning  evasions.     Probably  Mr. 
Emerson  never  knew  any  thing  of  the  rig- 
orous discipline  which  takes  the  nonsense 
out  of  young  Englishmen,  and  teaches  them 
to  talk  of  words  that  have  a  meaning  instead 
of44  super-personal  hearts,"  and  44  torrents  of 
tendency."     The  whole  tone  of  his  writings 
is  that  of  a  classical,  philosophical,  educa- 
tional institution,  where  the  young  gentle- 
men are  instructed,  without  corporal  punish- 
ment, on  physiological  principles,  and  can 
neither  write)  construe,  nor  know  a  humbug 
when  thev  see  him. 


BALPH  WALDO  EMEESOU  ON  TUB  WAE. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  In  the  Fraternity  course  lu 
Boston,  lost  week,  Mr.  Emerson  discussed  the 
war,  closing  as  follows : 

4,Tho  country  Is  relieved  in  the  belief  that  It 
h'as  a  government  at  last.  What  a  healthy  tono 
now  exists.  When  the  sad  lists  of  our  losses  are 
made  out,  the  slain  counted,  the  result  will  yet 
show  an  improvement  ou  our  former  existing 
stute.  The  war  for  the  Union  is  broader  than  any 
mining  or  agricultural  Interest — but  the  Union  is 
not  broad  enough.  The  legs  which  oucc  were  not 
long  enough  and  strong  enough  to  cross  the  Poto- 
mac are  long  enough  now. 

"The  South  keeps  out  white  labor.  Slavery 
makes  disunion — emancipation  makes  union.  I 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  ricrvlco  which  war  Is  do- 
ing to  the  southern  states;  they  have  waked 
to  sonic  semblance  of  progress;  have  put  into 
motion  their  idoepy,  h:iir  paralyzed  limbs. 

"Who  knows  the  future  of  tho  war;  who  has 
not  baun  thwarted  In  hit  guesses  so  fur;  who 
knows  there  will  not  bo  a  peaceful  dissolu- 
tion? I.cavc  them  to  deal  with  themselves  and 
they  will  learn  something  of  cointnprce.of  human 
nature  and  the  ten  commandments.  Now  that  wc 
have  learned  tho  secret  that  two  railroads  aro  bet- 
ter than  a  river,  we  can  si>are  the  Mississippi  until 
it  has  better  people  on  its  banks. 

*'  I  hopo  the  war,  sald^  he,  will  heal  a  greater 
wound  than  it  makes.  We  have  learned  to  accept 
every  theory  of  evil.  The  end  of  all  political 
struggle  is  to  establish  freedom  as  the  baeta  of  Its 
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Tub  Coxdcct  of  Lute.    By  Ralph  Waldo  Eiirnsoy. 
Smith  and  Elder 

With  some  qualification  we  believe  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  accepted  in 
this  country  as  a  writer  on  morals  as  he  undoubtedly  is  in  his  own, 
without  reserve.  It  is  probable  that  hi-  present  volume  will  meet  with 
nearly  as  much  favour  as  those  which  he  has  previously  published. 
We  are  well  aware  that  criticism  has  fallen  foal  of  Mr.  Einerson*s 
style,  and  we  have  even  heard  it  asserted  that  he  generally  contrives 
to  deliver  himself  of  that  which,  if  serion^y  weighed,  would  be  con- 
demned as  more  high-sounding  than  solid.  The  likelihood  is  that 
these  severe  judge*,  repelled  by  the  first  taste  of  his  style,  which  is 
somewhat  grandiose  and  occasionally  obscure,  but  in  the  main  terse  as 
well  as  f till,  and  often  rising  above  the  level  of  orJinary  prose,  do  not 
suffer  themselves  sufficiently  to  understand  and  appreciate  liis  earnest 
love  of  truth,  his  eager  hostility  to  all  that  star.is  ia  the  vray  of  truth, 
his  sympathy  with  humanity,  his  remarkable  aptitude  for  looking  iuto 
the  springs  of  human  affairs,  and  his  wide  range  of  thought.  To  the  com- 

Eosition  of  the  book  before  us  he  has  brought  the  same  qualities  which 
ave  usuidly  characterised  his  productions.  Tbe  object  of  the  work  is 
not  to  be  gathered  very  accurately  from  the  titie.  It  cc^-ists  of  a 
series  of  chapters,  or  rather  ess.iv*,  entitled  respectively  "  Fate," 
"  Power,"  "  Wealth,"  "  Culture,"  '•'  Behaviour/"  "  Worship,"  "  Con- 
siderations by  the  Way,"  ,;  Bcaut-y,"  and  "  Illusions."  Each  of  these  is 
a  separate  dissertation,  with  no  regular  bearing  on  a  particular  whole 
such  as  is  implied  in  such  aphr.osc  as  "  The  Coudnc:  of  Life."  If  we  were 
fnre>  I  into  a  brief  definition  of  what  the  bojk  iv.  we  should  say  that 
it  consists  oi  nr^t-rate  lecture-  on  questions  specnl  it:  ve  Li  theras  -Ives  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  with  a  vein  of  practical  xj::m:  running  i]  ■'. 
them  all,  which  may  not  be  perceived  at  the  firH  glance  by  a  reader, 
but  which,  if  the  chapters  were  orally  delivered,  would  r.l  ca.ee  be 
marked  and  appreciated.  To  say  that  the  instruction  they  contain  is 
to  be  caught  up  iu  a  moment,  or  that  a  cursory  rea der  woe!  J  feel 
Eatisried  and  convinced  at  the  out'-o't,  is  mere  :hr.n  we  are  prepared  to 
admit ;  but  that  a  great  deal  of  plearure  and  no  little  advantage  may 
be  cained  by  the  contemplation  of  the  thoughts  of  a  man  who  has  won 
U;e  right  to  be  called  a  moral  philosopher  is,  we  apprehend,  not  to  be 
gainsaid. 


A  OESIAL  VIEW  OF  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


From  the  I.lt»r»rj  Notioeo  of  The  Atliotic  Montbly 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  .Mr.  Emerson  ia  the  most 
steadily  attractive  lecturer  in  America.  Into  that 
somewhat  cold-waterish  region  adventurers  of  the 
sensation  kind  come  down  now  and  then  with  a 
splash,  to  become  disregarded  King  Logs  before  the 
next  season.  But  Mr.  Emerson  always  draws.  A 
lecturer  now  for  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  lecturing  system,  the 
charm  of  his  voiee,  his  manner  and  his  matter,  has 
never  lost  its  power  over  his  earlier  hearers,  and 
continually  winds  new  ones  in  its  enchanting  meshes. 
What  they  do  not  fully  understand  they  take  on 
trust,  and  listen,  saying  to  themselves,  as  the  old  poet 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

'•  A  sweet,  attractive  kiivl  of  grace, 

A  full  assurance  given  by  looks. 
Continual  comfort  in  a  face, 

The  lineaments  of  gospel  books." 

We  call  it  a  singular  fact,  because  we  Yankees  are 
thought  to  be  fond  of  the  spread-eagle  stvle,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  that  than  his.  We 
are  reckoned  a  practical  folk,  who  would  rather  hear 
about  a  new  air-tight  stove  than  about  Plato  ;  yet 
our  favorite  teachers  practicality  is  not  in  the  least 
of  the  Poor  Richard  variety.  11  he  have  any  Bun- 
combe constituency,  it  is  that  unrealized  common- 
wealth of  philosophers  which  Plotinus  proposed  to 
establish  :  and  if  he  were  to  make  an  almanac,  his 
directions  to  farmers  would  be  something  like  this  : 
"October:  Indian  Summer :  now  is  the  time  to  get 
in  your  early  Vedas."  What,  then,  is  his  secret  ?  Is 
it  not  that  he  out-Yankees  us  all  ?  that  his  range 
Includes  us  all?  that  he  is  equally  at  home  with  the 
potatoe  disease  and  original  sin,  with  pegging  shoes 
and  the  Oversoul '!  that,  as  we  try  all  trades,  so  has 
he  tried  all  cultures?  «nd.  above  all,  that  his  mysti- 
cism gives  us  a  counterpoise  to  our  super-practica- 
bility. 
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There  is  no  man  living  to  whom,  as  a  writer,  so 
many  of  us  feel  and  thankfully  acknowledge  so  great 
an  indebtedness  lor  ennobling  impulses — none  whom 
so  many  cannot  abide.  What  does  he  mean?  ask 
these  last.  Where  is  his  system  ?  What  is  the  use 
of  it  all?  What  the  deuce  have  we  to  do  with 
Brahma  ?  Well,  we  do  not  propose  to  write  an 
essay  on  Emerson  at  the  fag  end  of  a  February 
Atlantic,  with  secession  longing  for  somebody  to  hold 
it,  and  chaos  come  again  in  the  South  Carolina  teapot. 
We  will  only  say  that  we  have  found  grandeur  and 
consolation  in  a  starlit  night  without  caring  to  ask 
what  it  meant,  save  grandeur  and  consolation  ;  we 
have  liked  .Montaigne,  as  souie  ten  generations  before 
us  have  done,  without  thinking  him  so  systematic  as 
some  more  eminently  tedious  (or  shall  we  say  tedi- 
ously eminent  ?)  authors  ;  we  have  thought  roses  as 
good  in  their  way  as  cabbages,  though  the  lattvr 
would  have  made  a  better  show  in  the  witness  box, 
il  cross-examined  as  to  their  usefulness ;  and  as 
for  Brahma,  why.  he  can  take  care  of  himself,  and 
won't  bite  us  at  am  rate. 

The  bother  with  .Mr.  Fmerson  is,  that,  though  he 
writes  in  prose,  he  is  essentially  a  poet.  If  you 
undertake  to  paraphrase  what  he  says,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  words  of  one  syllable  for  infant  minds,  you  will 
make  as  sad  a  work  of  it  as  the  good  monk  with  his 
analysis  of  Homer  in  the  "  Epistola?  Obscurorum 
Virorum."  We  loot  upon  him  as  one  of  the  few  men 
of  genius  whom  our  age  has  produced,  and  there 
needs  no  better  prool  o['  it  than  nis  masculine  faculty 
of  fecundating  other  minds.  Search  for  his  eloquence 
in  his  books  ami  you  will  perchance  miss  it,  but 
meanwhile  you  will  find  that  it  has  kindled  all  your 
thoughts.  For  choice  and  pith  of  language  he 
belongs  to  a  better  age  than  ours,  and  might  rub 
shoulders  with  Fuller  and  Browne,  though  he  does 
use  that  abominable  word,  1'tiiitblr.  His  eye  for  a 
fine,  telling  phrase  that  will  carry  true  is  like  that  of 
a  backwoodsman  for  a  rifle;  and  he  will  dredge  you 
up  a  choice  word  from  the  ooze  of  Cotton  Mather 
himself.  A  diction  at  once  so  rich  and  so  homely  as 
his  we  know  not  where  to  match  in  these  day9  of 
writing  by  the  page;  it  is  like  homespun  cloth  of 
gold.  The  many  cannot  miss  his  meaning,  and  only 
the  few  can  find  it.  It  is  the  open  secret  of  all  true 
genius.  What  does  he  mean,  quotha?  He  means 
inspiring  hints,  a  divining  rod  to  your  deeper  nature, 
"'plain  living  and  high  thinking." 
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$teacteetts  fechrre'  ^tMoriation. 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  As-o  iution 
will  he  held  in  Concord,  al  llic  Town  Hall,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Nov  2',th 
and  27th. 

The  Kxerciscv  will  be  as  follows  : — 

MONDAY,  November  26th. 

At  2  o'clock,  1'.  M.,  the  meeting  will  he  organized  for  die  transaction  <■!  hu- 
<ines-.:  after  which,  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee  of  Coneonl  will  wi  I- 
comc  the  Association  to  the  place,  and  ihe  ['resident  of  the  Association  will  de- 
liver his  Annual   Address. 

At  .1  1-2  o'clock,  I*  M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject:  ''  Comparative  Merits  if 
Separate,  and  of  Mixed  Schools." 

At  7  o'clock.  I*.  M  .  it  Discission.  Subject  :  "  The  licst  Methods  nl  Vocal 
Culture — in  Reading;,  Declamation,  and  the  Recitation." 

At  8  o'clock,  P.  M  ,  a  Lecture  '>>■  ller.  II.  (J.  Northrop   .1  Saxonvillc 

TUESDAY,  November  27th 

At  9  o'clock,  A  M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject  :  "  Mow  shall  a  Legal  Kee. igni- 
tion of  the  Teachers'  Vocation  lie  secured  '  "  A  Memorial  upon  this  subject, 
from  one  of  the  County  Associations,   will   lie  read. 

At  1 1  I  4  o'clock.  A.  M.,  a  Lecture  hy  Ralph  Waldo  Kmerson.  Rs.p.  uf 
Concord.  »»*^^^-»*^^--i^»»»«™^^™^^»«^^^^s»rf*«» 

At  2  1-2  o'clock  I*.  M..  a  Lecture  by  Win.  T.  A  lams,  Ksi|  .  Principal  of 
the  Uoylston  School,  Boston. 

Al  :i  1-2  o'clock  I*.  M.,  a  Discussion  S'lhjcct  :  '  Most  Desirable  Qualifica- 
tion*, and  most  Efficient  Methods,  for  Conducting  Recitations  ' 

At  7  1-2  o'clock   IV  M..  a  Lecture  hv  Rev.  S.  I{.  Calthrop.  of  Marhlehcad 

(iciitlcmen  are  respectfully  requested  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  di-ens- 
sions,  and  ladies  are  cordially  invited  to  present  brie!  essuvs  on  the  various  sub- 
jects, or  upon  any  other  educational  topics 

The  citizens  of  Concord  tender  to  the  ladies  who  inav  attend  the  tnectiiii; 
their  generous  hospitalities 

Free  return  tickets  have  heen  secured   on   the    Fitchburj;,   the  Kastcrn,  Wor- 
cester and  Nashua,  and  l  >  t  •  I  Colony  Railroads,  and  it   is  hope. I  that  similar  f.uili- 
ties  will  he  obtained  on  other  roads;  announcement  of  which  will  he  made  in  t!i  - 
Boston  evening  paper,  of  Friday  anil  Saturday  pievious  to  the  meeting. 

A.  P.  STONR.  President 

L.  C.  OROSVRNOR,   /.'..    S..'„. 

BoKTON,    NOV.     |.    IS6II. 


AXXt'AL  MEKT1XU 

Of      I  UK 

MASSAslHSKTTS  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY. 


I'Lonogiapltic  ie|«at  f.rTui  I  imhiatou  hy  J.  II.  W.  VtkKi.vro.v 

Speech  of  Ralph  Haltlo  EnierMtn. 

The  I'kksidkni-  then  announced  H  w.imi  W  ii.uo  Kmfr- 
8ov,ol  Concord,  who  was  received  with  three  vigorous 
cheers  bv  the  audience,  followed  by  three  cheers  for 
the  I  nion  from  the  mob.  and  a  succession  of  disturb- 
ing groans  find  outcries.  Toward  the  close  of  Mr. 
Phillips's  speech,  several  policemen  had  entered  the 
gallery,  and  their  gla/ed  caps  were  conspicuous 
among  the  rioters.  Bev.  Mr.  Watcrston,  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult,  rose  and  asked,  "  Will  not  the  police 
do  their  duty  ?  "  Ihe  appeal  had  no  ellect,  however, 
and  Mr.  Emerson  was  obliged  to  wait  some  time 
before  his  voice  could  be  heard.  At  length,  when 
comparative  silence  was  obtained,  he  said  ; 

Mr.  Pbksiuk.nt:  It  is  little  I  have  to  say;  but  to  fill 
up  the  interval   between  the  gentleman  who  is  about 
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appeared  wherever  that  iiuestion  has  been  touched, 

and  in  the  action  of  the  States  where  it  prevails, 
teems  to  stupefy  the  moral  sense.  The  moral  injur) 
of  slavery  is  infinitely  greater  than  its  pecuniary  and 
political  injury.  1  really  do  not  think  the  pecuniar) 
mischief  of  slavery,  which  is  always  shown  by  statis- 
tic*, worthy  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  this 
power  to  subvert  the  reason  of  men,  so  that  those 
who  speak  for  it,  who  defend  it,  who  act  in  its  behalf. 
seem  to  have  lost  the  moral  sense.  Here  are  young 
men  from  the  Southern  country,  whom  we  have  always 
supposed  were  in  the  minority,  who  had  not  spokflji 
but  who  would  yet  save  their  country — they  also 
have  been  educated  here  in  our  institutions,  have 
been  educated  in  Lurope,  and  when  they  have  gone 
back,  they  have  sutlered  from  this  opthalmia.  tbi> 
blindness,  which  hides  from  them  the  great  facts  ol 
right  and  wrong  They  do  not  perceive  the  political, 
economical  and  moral  mischief  done  by  the  institu- 
tion. 1  chanced,  within  a  lew  days,  to  be  reading 
the  travels  in  Alabama  of  the  Knglish  naturalist. 
(Josse,  who  has  set  all  our  boys  making  aquariums 
and  lie  recites  precisely  those  facts  whicjj  are  denied 
by  our  Southern  friends— the  burning  of  books  and 
the  like,  the  utter  suppression  of  all  freedom  ol  thought 
anil  conversation  among  friends.  [  Noise  in  the  gal- 
lerv.  which  obliged  the  speaker  to  pause] 

I  was  going  to  say.  that  1  hope  that,  in  the  great 
action  now  pending,  all  the  forbearance,  all  the  dis- 
cretion possible,  and  yet  all  the  firmness,  shall  be 
used  by  the  representatives  of  the  North,  and  by  the 
people  at  home,  (ietitlemei).  friends,  no  man  of  patri- 
otism, no  man  of  natural  sentiment,  can  undervalue 
the  sacred  Union  which  we  possess;  but  if  it  is  sun- 
dered, it  will  be  because  it  had  already  ceased  to 
have  a  vital  tension.  The  action  of  to-day  is  only  the 
ultimatum  of  what  had  already  occurred.  The  bonds 
had  ceased  to  exist,  because  of  this  vital  defect  ol 
slavery  at  the  South  actually  separating  them  in  sym- 
pathy, in  thought,  in  character,  from  the  people  of  the 
North  ;  and  then,  if  the  separation  had  gone  thus  far. 
what  is  the  use  of  a  pretended  tie?  As  to  concessions, 
we  have  none  to  make.  The  monstrous  concession 
made  at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  is  all  that 
can  ever  be  asked  ;  it  has  blocked  the  civilization 
and  humanity  of  the  times  up  to  this  dav.  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  just  now.  in  connection  with  some  facta 
that  were  mentioned,  of  a  story  of  Mr.  Wilson.  You 
all  know  l'rofessor  Wilson,  the  author  of  the  "  Noctes," 
the  wit  of  Edinburgh  and  London.  When  some  gen- 
tlemen, strangers  at  the  lake [Noise  in  the  gal- 
lery, hisses,  groans,  calls  of"  Put  him  out."  "  Dry  up,' 
"  l' n button  your  coat,"  etc."] 

Mr.  Emerson — I  know  you  will  hear  mv  storv ;  it 
is  very  good.  One  of  Professor  Wilson's  familv  had 
been  insulted  in  a  boat  upon  the  lake.  The  fact  was 
brought  to  his  knowledge,  and  he  immediately  pre- 
pared to  horsewhip  the  offenders.  They  learned  to 
whose  family  the  offended  person  belonged,  and  got  a 
mutual  friend  to  go  with  them  to  the  Prolessor  s  house, 
to  propitiate  him.  He  introduced  them,  and  said, 
"  These  are  the  gentlemen  wno  have,  by  some  mistake, 
interfered  with  your  friend.  '  Professor  Wilson  heard 
their  apology  coldly,  and  allowed  them  to  depart. 
When  they  had  gone,  his  friend  said,  "  Why,  Profes- 
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eor,  you  should  have  more  magnanimity  than  to 
receive  their  apology  with  such  coolness."  "  Magna- 
nimity!" said  he:  "was  ever  magnanimity  more 
enormous  than  mine?  There  they  sat,  and  I  did  not 
pitch  them  out  of  the  window!"  (Laughter.)  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  really  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
immense  concessions  that  have  already  been  made, 
and  we  do  not  need  any  more. 

But  I  will  not  detain  the  company  longer. 
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Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  delivered  the  lecture  at  the 
Smithsonian  in  Washington  on  Friday  evening,  the  31st 
ult.     The  correspondent  of  Tht  Evening  Po4  says  . 

••  Vr.  Kmerson  found  it  impossible  to  secure  a  room 
or  ii  i  c.i  in  rmy  of  the  leading  hotels  in  Washing- 
ton. Willard's  was  full,  not  a  place  left  tor  even  a 
carpet-bag.  Not  a  room  at  the  National,  or  at  the 
Metropolitan,  late  Brown's  ;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as 
if  the  distinguished  lecturer  would  have  to  go  back  t" 
Massachusetts  without  delivering  his  d'S'-ouise.  A 
dozen  private  houses  were  open  to  him.  but  he  make* 
it  an  invariable  rule  on  his  lecturing  tours  never  to 
accept  the  hospitalities  of  friends.  Ai  last  accomoda- 
tions were  obtained  in  the  Washington  hotel,  an.i  on 
Friday  evening  the  lecture  was  delivered  to  a  large  and 
brilliant  audience  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  It  whs 
Upon  the  sutiject  of  American  Civilization,  and  it 
examined  very  thoroughly  the  subject  of  slavery  and 
its  connection  with  the  war.  The  audience  received  ii 
as  they  have  the  other  anti-slavery  lectures  of  the 
course — with  unbounded  enthusiism.  It  was  in  many 
respects  a  wonderful  lecture,  and  those  who  have  often 
heard  Mr.  Emerson  said  it  was  one  of  his  very  best 
efforts,  and  that  he  seemed  inspired  through  nearly  the 
whole  of  h,  especially  the  part  referring  to  slavery  and 
the  war.  Mr.  Charming,  an  old  companion  of  Emerson, 
tat  behind  the  lecturer  on  the  platform,  as  1  believe  he 
drt>rhen  Mr.  Curtis  waa  upon  the  same  rostrum." 


—  A  friend  has  shown  us  a  brief  tribute  to  the 
late  Henry  1).  Thorenu,  which  deserves  publicity, 
not  for  its  intrinsic  beauty  or  originality,  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  in  mind  and 
tastes  and  habits  was  positively  antipodal  to 
Tboreau.  The  writer,  Hon.  Daniel  Shaltuck, 
was  tor  many  years  President  of  the  bank  at 
Concord,  Mass.  (Thoreau's  home),  and  was 
known  as  a  matterot-tact,  severely  practical 
business  man.  His  appreciative  admiration  of  a 
dreamer  like  Tboreau  is  striking  testimony  to 
the  latter's  worth.  This  letter  was  written  just 
after  Thoreau's  death  :  — 

"  Please  say  to  Mr.  Patten  that  an  author 
whom  he  admired  is  gone.  Henry  I).  Tboreau 
is  to  be  buried  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Tboreau  was 
a  man  who  never  conformed  bis  opinions  after 
the  model  of  others  ;  they  were  his  own  ;  were 
also  singular.  Who  will  say  they  were  not 
right  ?  He  bad  many  admirers,  and  well  be 
might;  for,  whatever  might  be  the  truth  of  his 
opinions,  his  life  was  one  of  singular  purity  and 
kindness." 
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WALDEN. 


Wc  pledge  thee,  crystal  lakelet,  fair 
Aa  a  pure  diamond,  riaimed  with  green 

Of  emerald  foliage,  act  in  gold 
Of  sunset,  of  our  home  tue  Queen. 

Walden  u  a  curiosity  in  its  way.     It  has  no  visible  outlet  or  in- 
let.    Its  water  is  very  clear ;  you  can  lean  over  your  boat's  gun- 
wale and  sec  the  silver)  san<l  of  the  bottom  through  many  fath- 
oms.    You  can,  floating  on  its  surface,  easily  imagine  yourself  in 
a  balloon,  for  the  water  in  certain  lights  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  air.     On  one  side  of  the  pond,  overhung  by  noble  pines 
and  almost  overgrown  by  the  frail  sumach,  there  was  once  a  little 
house.     Let  us  open  the  door,  —  it  was  never  locked,  —  and  go  in. 
One  room  simply  furnished ;  on  the  closet  door  a  picture  drawn 
in  pencil  by  an  artist  hand,  of  a  man  feeding  a  tame  mouse.     A 
few  Itooks,  some  simple  furniture,  and  last  of  all  a  man.     What 
is  lie  doing  there,  nobody  knows.     Who  is  he,  —  no  one  can  tell. 
Come  away,  wc  shall  miss  the  train.    Across  the  field  of  bean-vines 
the  world  went  off  to  its  business  and  its  pleasure.    When  that  man 
was  a  boy  his  father  taught  him  the  trade  of  making  pencils. 
Faithfully  he  worked  until  one  day  he  made  one  perfectly.     Noth- 
ing could  induce  him  to  make  another.     He  had  done  with  pen- 
cils forever.     This  is  what  he  said  afterward,  "  I  would  not  be  one 
of  those  who  will  foolishly  drive  a  nail  into  mere  lath  and  plaster- 
ing ;  such  a  deed  would  keep  me  awake  nights.     Give  me  a  ham- 
mer and  let  me  feel  for  the  furrowing.     Drive  a  nail  home  and 
clinch  it  so  faithfully  that  you  can  wake  up  in  the  night  and  think 
of  your  work  with  satisfaction  —  a  work  at  which  you  would  not 
be  ashamed  to  invoke  the  Muse.     So  will  help  you  God  and  so 
only.     Every  nail  driven  should  be  as  another  rivet  in  the  ma- 
chine of  the  universe  —  you  carrying  on  the  work."     He  went  out 
into  the  woods  and  pastures  and  lived.     He  found  out  almost  as 
much  about  the  pine  tree  as  the  Indians  knew ;  and  he  paddled 
their  own  canoes  better  than  they  could.     He  caught  the  sumach 
iu  its  weakness  of  breaking  beneath  its  own  weight.     He  knew 
birds  and  flowers  and  thistles,  the  river  and  the  ]ionds.     He  sur- 
veyed land  and  landscape.     He  found  birds'  eggs  and  arrow-heads. 
Ho  watched  the  crows,  the  hawks,  and  the  fishes.     He  built  the 
Mule  boose  by  Walden  Pond  and  lived  in  it     His  thrifty  friends 
could  not  sec  that  he  was  doing  any  work  at  all.    They  asked  liim 
what  he  was  lacking  for.     Hear  his  answer !    "  I  long  ago  lost  a 
hound,  a  bay  horse,  and  a  turtle  dove,  and  am  still  on  their  trail. 
Many  are  the  travellers  I  have  spoken  concerning  them,  describ- 
ing their  tracks  and  what  calls  they  answered  to.     I  have  met  one 
or  two  who  had  heard  the  hound  and  the  tramp  of  the  horse,  and 
even  seen  the  dove  disappear  behind  a  cloud ;  and  they  seemed 
as  anxious  to  recover  them  as  if  they  had  lost  them  themselves." 
Now  the  seeker  is  gone  on,  and  only  far  behind  can  we  follow  the 
trait    He  was  no  mis  tnthrope,  but  a  brave,  companionable  man. 
He  liked  visitors.      "  Children  came  a  berrying ;   railroad  men 
taking  a  Sunday  morning  walk  in  clean  shirts,  fishermen  and 
hunters,  poets  and  philosophers,  in  short,  all  honest  pilgrims  who 
came  out  to  the  woods  for  freedom's  sake,  and  really  left  the  vil- 
lage behind."     The  philosopher  tells  us,  Let  a  man  make  even  a 
nail  better  than  any  other,  though  he  build  his  house  in  a  thick 
wood,  you  will  soon  find  a  beaten  track  to  his  door.     Few  at 
first  trod  the  path  to  the  little  house  in  the  wood  near  Walden. 
Others  now  have  found  the  way  and  the  path  is  a  beaten  highway. 
Come  all  of  you,  young  and  old,  boy  and  girl,  man  and  woman, 
along   the    path   through   the    pines.      Enter  the    simple  door. 
Meekly  bend  your  head  and  gratefully  gather  around  the  board 
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that  he  has  spread  for  you.  Drink  the  water  he  |>ours  from  the 
homely  cup.  He  draws  at  the  fountain  of  truth.  Eat  your  fill 
of  the  bread  lie  has  broken  and  freely  offers  to  all.  There  is 
enough  and  to  spare.  This  house  is  gone  long  ago ;  but  still  by 
the  shore  ho  loved,  the  one  that  is  true  and  pure  enough  can 
take  the  warm  hind  and  feel  the  throb  of  the  faithful  heart  of 
Henry  D.  Tlioreau. 

The  Monitor,    or  American    Sat. 
Review,    no.    5    (5-17-62),    pp.  33-34. 


WALDEN. 
By  II.  D.  Thoroan.    Ticknor  k  Fields.    Boston,  1803. 

Once  in  a  great  while  come  down  like  manna  new  words  of 
wisdom  and  truth.  As  the  blessing  falls  around  us  in  the  evening, 
wc  do  not  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  dew  of  summer.  After 
the  dark  hours  of  night,  comes  the  morning  with  its  sunlight,  and 
we  spring  from  our  slothful  couch  and  go  out  into  the  fields,  and 
find  them  covered  with  elysian  food.  Walden  is  crammed  full 
with  delicious  morsels :  rare  philosophy,  sweet  poetry,  invalua- 
ble facts,  suggestive  imaginations,  strangely  charming  beauties, 
gems  from  the  diadem  of  Queen  Nature  herself.  From  this  recluse 
the  man  of  the  world  may  learn  experience.  Walden  is  the 
book  to  take  by  one's  hand  for  a  companion  for  your  whole  sum- 
mer rambling.  When  you  are  snugly  ensconced  in  the  shade  of  a 
tree  at  the  mountains,  or  a  rock  at  the  sea-shore,  open  at  the 
chapter  on  Sounds  or  Solitude,  and  read  until  the  delight  of  tho 
dolce  far  niente  has  carried  you  into  dream-land  too  far  for  any 
earthly  sympathy.  Doze  awhile,  then  read  again.  Walden  is  tho 
book  for  tho  business  man  to  study,  for,  strange  to  say,  this  man, 
who  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  counting-room,  knew  more  of 
Economy  than  tho  owner  of  "  sails  that  whiten  every  sea." 

Walden  is  a  book  for  boys  and  girls,  for  men  and  women,  for  it 
is  written  by  a  man  of  heart,  mind,  and  soul.  Perhaps  you  may 
not  break  the  shell  at  once  with  your  teeth,  but  persevere,  read  it 
again  and  again,  as  the  writer  has  done,  and  you  will  surely  find 
the  sweet  kernel  of  beauty,  knowledge,  and  truth. 

Ibid.,    no.    7    (6-7-62),    p.    53. 
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THEODORE  PARKER. 


Owe*  upon  a  time,  in  a  little  country  town,  there  was  a  poor 
farmer's  boy  who  had  to  work  very  hard  to  get  his  daily  bread. 
He  was  an  apt  student,  and  when  be  was  only  ten  years  old  had 
learned  all  that  be  could  at  the  district  school.  No  doubt,  his 
good  father  and  mother  thought  that  was  sufficient  for  a  boy  in 
his  circumstances  to  know,  and  were  glad  that  he  had  learned 
enough  to  carry  on  the  farm  in  so  little  time.  But,  strange  to 
my,  be  wished  to  get  more  of  a  bite  of  the  sweet  apple  of  learn- 
ing, and  so  he  said,  What  else  is  there  to  know  ?  A  friend  offered 
to  teach  him  the  Latin  language.  He  wanted  to  learn  it,  but  a 
grave  objection  arose.  They  had  no  lexicon,  and  his  friend,  who 
was  as  poor  as  he,  had  no  money  to  give  him  to  buy  one.  Here 
was  an  obstacle,  indeed,  and  Theodore's  little  head  was  soon  at 
work  how  to  overcome  it.  We  can  now  imagine  how  he  revolved 
the  difficulty  in  his  mind.  We  know  well  that  a  thought  of  not 
getting  it  finally  never  got  inside  of  that  determined  brain  of  his. 
He  had  only  one  way  of  making  money,  —  to  pick  huckleberries 
and  sell  them  at  three  cents  a  quart.  Off  he  went  to  the  pasture, 
and,  after  a  time,  the  dictionary,  the  first  book  he  owned,  was 
lua.  Let  us  go  to  its  last  resting-place  while  he  owned  it,  and  see 
what  company  the  book  found  in  its  old  age. 

Open  the  door  —  on  which  is  the  wooden  door-plate,  familiar  to 
so  many  —  of  the  bouse  in  Exeter  Plate,  Boston,  and  go  into 
what  is  now  famous  ground.  Up  the  first  staircase  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  long  parlor  papered  with  rare  volumes  on  a  large  part  of 
one  side,  see  the  "old  clock  on  the  stairs" — it  has  ticked  out 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  family  beside  him,  then  up  other 
flights,  until  you  reach  the  upper  story.  Brush  against  the 
Queen's  arm  that  his  ancestor  carried  on  Lexington  Green,  April 
19,  1775,  and  you  stand  in  a  room  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  house,  —  Theodore  Parker's  library.  Here,  by  the  back  win- 
dows, stands  his  desk,  on  it  a  manuscript  partly  in  cipher,  and 
partly  in  handwriting  almost  as  illegible,  and  two  little  Parian 
busts,  one  of  Jesus,  and  the  other  of  Spartacus.  Here  is  the 
wooden  inkstand  out  of  the  blackness  of  which,  at  his  master- 
touch,  there  sprang  so  many  living,  glowing  images.  It  is  large 
and  heavy  enough  to  be  the  very  same  that  Martin  Luther  threw 
at  the  Evil  One.  To-day,  we  can  as  plainly  see  where  his  ink 
stained  the  wall  of  bigoted  prejudice,  as  the  mark  made  by  the 
older  reformer  on  the  wall  of  the  old  room  in  Germany. 

Parker  used  to  have  a  picture  of  Daniel  Webster  hanging  be- 
fore ban,  but  one  day,  in  March  of  a  certain  year,  he  came  in, 
almost  in  tears,  and  took  it  down  from  its  place,  never  to  be 
returned.  But  we  forget  the  dictionary,  —  here  it  is!  It  is 
not  lonely  now  *  it  has  many  thousand  companions,  written  in 
thirty  different  languages,  all  but  two  of  which  their  owner  could 
read.  Essays,  biographies,  histories,  art,  science,  poetry ;  ballads 
of  England,  Spain,  Germany,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  and  many  an- 
other land ;  dictionaries,  gazetteers,  and  encyclopedias ;  maps  of 
every  clime,  from  New  England  to  the  region  of  the  White  Nile ; 
musty  black-letter  folios  bound  in  vellum,  and  still  fitted  with  the 
chains  that  suspended  them  in  some  median  al  monkish  cell,  side 


on  the  walls  and  alcoves,  a  labyrinth  of  literature  of  which  he 
only  held  the  thread  to  find  the  way  through.  To  him  they  were 
not  visitors,  but  all  intimate  friends.  Now  they  are  lost  in  the  sea 
of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  Poor  unfortunates, 
when  will  they  ever  find  such  a  friend  as  he  again  ?  Most  of  them 
must  keep  their  their  sympathies  pent  up  until  they  moulder  or 
are  eaten  by  worms.  Would  that  the  library  had  been  left 
forever  in  its  place,  —  a  Mecca  for  scholars  to  seek  to  pay  each 
his  devotion  to  the  great  mind  that  gathered  them,  for 

"  The  silent  organ  londent  chanta 
The  matter's  requiem." 

Once,  when  he  was  asked  to  preach  one  of  his  tender  sermons, 
instead  of  the  terrible  invective  that  was  expected  from  him,  in  the 
town  to  which  he  was  going,  he  said,  "  First  cut  down  the  great 
oaks  and  pines,  and  then  you  can  plant  Indian  corn."  Theodore 
Parker  was  a  pioneer  in  a  new  world  of  thought.  Alone  he  stood, 
and  saw,  towering  far  above  him,  the  huge  sins,  errors,  and  mis- 
takes that  prevented  the  gentle  fruit-trees  of  humanity  and  reli- 
gion from  taking  root.  He  said,  "  This  will  never  do."  So  he 
ground  his  heavy  axe  to  a  keenness  which  many  a  transgressor 
knew,  and  dashed  in  right  and  left  Perhaps  he  might  have  left 
a  few  more  trees  for  shade  and  ornament  than  he  did.  It  would 
have  been  more  comfortable  for  us  peaceful  settlers,  who  follow 
him  far  behind ;  but  then  they  will  soon  grow  again. 

He  was  a  brave  old  Puritan.  His  very  warmth  of  heart  and 
strength  of  soul  led  him  to  excesses  in  his  denunciation  of  bigotry 
and  falsehood.  Can  we  judge  him,  you  and  I  ?  Can  we  even  see 
how  vast  he  was  ?  No.  Let  us  try  to  rear  the  fruits  of  Love  as  faith- 
fully as  he  tore  down  the  barriers  of  Fear.  He  was  a  man  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  —  human,  not  divine.  He  had  Treat 
faults  overbalanced  by  greater  virtues.  He  was  Infidel  to  every 
dogma  of  error  and  sin,  and  a  Fanatic  on  every  point  of  freedom, 
justice,  and  truth.  Widely  as  many  honestly  differ  from  him  in 
his  speculative  theology,  no  one  can  deny  him  vast  erudition,  deep 
religiousness,  faultless  morality,  and  conscientious  fidelity  to  great 
and  true  reforms  and  charities.  He  would  never  leave  any  sin 
unrebuked,  allow  a  poor  man  or  woman  to  want  for  bread,  deny  a 
trembling  fugitive  the  support  of  his  brave  heart  and  fearless  hand, 
nor  let  a  bright  boy  need  the  means  to  help  himself  to  an 
education.  America  needs  him  now  the  most,  fearlessly  to  an- 
nounce the  truth,  —  to  point  the  way,  over  his  pulpit  at  the  Music 
Hall,  for  her  statesmen  and  generals  to  follow. 

Have  we  forgotten  him  ?      Shall   we  forget  him  ?      No !  not 
while  there  is  left  one  of  the  many  weary  souls,  — 

"  An  infant  crying  in  the  night,  —  " 


by  side  with  the  spruce  Washington  Street  issue  of  to-day ;  on 
the  floor  and  chairs,  piled   three  or  four  deep   on  the   shelves 

EnUr*  «eordJng  to  Act  of  Con«™-,  In  the  ye.r  ISR2.  by  8.  R.  Bartcett,  in  the  Clerk'.  Offlee  of  the  Dirtrict  Court  for  the  Di.trict  of  Mssuehusetto. 


who,  groping  blindly  for  a  better  hope  and  a  better  life,  has  felt, 
in  the  darkness,  his  strong  hand  take  theirs,  and  has  heard  his  ten- 
der voice  whispering,  "  Friend,  come  up  higher."  Oh,  there  has 
been  a  great  void  in  our  hearts,  and  in  the  soul  of  our  nation, 
since  Theodore  Parker,  a  modern  Samson  Agonistes,  in  the  full 
luxuriance  of  his  matchless  intellect,  summoning  all  his  unequalled 
powers,  crashed  together  the  massive  columns  that  upheld  tho 
temple  of  error  and  crime,  and  fearlessly  buried  himself  in  the 
ruin. 


Ibid,  .    no.    6    (5-24-62),    p.    41, 
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\  «»n  »  .n  John  lliown's:  Ills  hand  was  swaying  the 
President'*,  nnJ  was  signing  the  decree  of  emancipa- 
tion. "  I  unveil,"  sai.l  Mr.  l'hillips,  "  the  face  of  him 
who  in  tms  house  never  needed  concealment,  hut  was 
ever  the  most  welcome  of  guests."  The  action  fol- 
lowed, and  the  massive  head  of  pure  niarhle  stood  re- 
vealed to  all.  I  need  not  attempt  to  criticise  what  ihe 
public  is  already  familiar  with,  at  least  in  plaster, 
which,  (if  we  may  believe  Thorwaldscn,)  is  but  death, 
while  marble  it  the  resurrection. 

Following  this  ceremony  was  the  repetition  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Kmerson  of  the  beautiful  poem  which 
hII  ears  could  not  catch  in  Music  Hall.  Mr.  l'hillips 
renewed  the  applause  given  to  the  foregoing  by  read- 
ing for  their  modest  author  some  apt  verses  by  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord.  And,  finally,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  recited  in  an  impressive  manner 
her  poem  to  the  Flag.  Not  till  near  midnight  did  the 
company  disperse,  among  whom  it  cannot  be  invidious 
to  add  to  those  already  mentioned  the  nanus  of  A. 
Bronson  Alcott,  Samuel  Longfellow,  Hon.  M.  F.  Con- 
way, &c.  The  gathering  and  the  occasion  were  wor- 
thy of  the  generous  host  and  hostess,  who  needed  not, 
indeed,  this  ceremony  to  link  their  names  with  the 
cause  of  the  slave,  but  who  lent  to  that  day  which  we 
arc  proud  to  style  an  epoch  a  further  lustre,  and  an 
additional  cause  of  remembrance.  FELIX. 

Boston,  Jan.  2 ■  ,  18G3. 


Excursions  of  II.  D.  Tiiotieau. — 
An  independent,  self-reliant  man  was  Mr. 
Thoreau,  who  grew  great  and  happy  in 
his  intercourse  with  Nature,  of  which  ho 
was  a  devout  and  constant  worshipper. 
We  do  not  believe  that  God  designed  that 
one  should  be  such  a  recluse  as  he  was, 
and  be  so  disdainful  of  the  world,  but  the 
error  is  most  common  on  the  other  side. 
What  a  wide  sphere  of  observation  is  in 
the  neglected  forest  paths  and  in  the  fields, 
and  how  many  voices  arc  there  in  such 
supposed  solitudes,  to  delight  and  inform 
those  who  have  the  ear  to  listen? 

A  biographical  sketch,  by  It.  W.  Emer- 
son, introduces  the  excursions,  nine  in 
number,  and  the  book  makes  very  delight* 
ful  reading,  as  you  have  fresh  thoughts, 
personal  observations,  and  the  pictures  of 
rural  life  everywhere,  and  a  charming 
natural  style  of  writing  in  which  they  arc 
conveyed. 

The  book  is  published  by  Ticknor  & 
Fields,  who  are  laying  the  public  under 
great  obligations  by  the  number  and  ex- 
cellent character  of  the  publications  which 
they  are  constantly  issuing.  It  may  be 
found  at  their  bookstore,  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  School  streets,  Boston,  where 
we  would  recommend  our  readers  to  call 
and  purchase,  and  be  refreshed  with  the 
sight  of  a  splendid  assortment  of  new  and 
valuable  books. 
Essex  Statesman. 
Salem,    Mass.,    11-28-63. 
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THOItEAU'S   FLUTE. 

We,  sighinp,  said,  "  Our  Pan  is  dead; 

His  pipe  hanps  mute  beside  the  river  ;  — 

Around  it  wistful  sunbeams  quiver, 
But  Music's  airy  voice  is  fled. 
Sprinp  mourns  as  for  untimely  frost ; 

The  bluebird  chants  a  requiem  ; 

The  willow-blossom  waits  for  him  ;  — 
The  Genius  of  the  wood  is  lost." 

Then  from  the  flute,  untouched  hv  hands, 
There  came  a  low,  harmonious  breath  : 
"  For  such  as  he  there  is  no  death  ;  — 

His  life  the  eternal  life  commands  ; 

Above  man's  aims  his  nature  rose  : 
The  wisdom  of  a  just  content 
Made  one  small  srxit  a  continent, 

And  tuned  to  poetry  Life's  prose. 


"  Haunting  the  hills,  the  stream,  the  wild, 
Swtillow  and  aster,  lake  and  pine, 
To  him  grew  human  or  divine,  — 

Fit  mates  tor  this  large-hearted  child. 

Such  homage  Nature  ne'er  forgets, 
And  yearly  on  the  coverlid 
'Neath  which  her  darling  lieth  hid 

Midi  write  nts  name  in  violets. 

"  To  him  no  vain  regrets  Ixdong, 
Whose  soul,  that  finer  instrument, 
Gave  to  the  world  no  poor  lament, 

Hut  wood-notes  ever  sweet  and  strong. 

O  lonely  friend  !  he  still  will  be 

A  potent  presence,  though  unseen, — 
Steadfast,  sagacious,  and  serene  : 

Seek  not  for  him,  —  he  is  with  thee." 

Louisa  May  Alcott  in 
Atlantic  Monthly. 
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THE    COMMONWEALTH. 

PVUJIBIS   IWt    rUDAI   AT 

aa  hkomfikld  st.,  hoston 


The  Commonwealth  la  an  Independent  Journal,  devoted 
to  the  »uw  '•(  Free  Democratic  Government ;  government 
by  the  whole  people  without  respect  of  race,  nativity,  or 
MCt, 

It  will  rail  unceasingly  fcr  the  otter  extinction  o/  Slavery, 
holding  Freedom  to  be  the  Inalienable  right  of  all  men,  and 
the  eaaenttal  condition  of  an;  real  government 

It  will  rontinue  to  Insist  open  the  roll  employment  ot 
Liberty  at  the  lefttlaute  eatd  •pacufe  weapon  agalact  the 
rebellion  of  Slavery. 

It  believe*  In  the  CuuiUlutloo  a.  It  U,  and  In  the  Union 
a*  it  iu  not,  before  the  rebellion,  but  aa  It  waa  meant  by 
1U  founder!  to  be. 

It  la  not  the  organ  of  any  party  or  man  ;  bat  ta  pledged 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  to  Liberty,  Equality,  and  fra- 
ternity, whatever  party  or  maa  email  rtae  or  mil. 

The  Commonwealth  will  not  however  devote  itaelf  entire- 
ly to  political  question!  but  will  aeek  to  become  In  the  beat 
eenae  of  the  word 

-A.    FAMILY    NE-W8PAPKR. 

It  will  aim  to  prevent  the  newt  of  the  week  la  a  coneiee 
and  readable  form,  together  with  aueh  otnilal  dornmente, 
apeechee,  aeiutoua,  addrimia,  and  edltofiaJa  aa  may  be  of 
permanent  Interval ;  aalecting  aarwrally  from  the  great  bums 
of  matter  which  the  dally  Journal*  throw  before  the  pablle. 

It  will  alao  aim  to  aarve  the  eaoae  of  Literature  and  art, 
by  presenting  IU  readers  original  Essays,  Tale*,  Sketches, 
Reviews,  and  Notices,  all  of  real  excellence,  and  will  select 
freely  from  flelds  new  and  old.  In  Ite  rolumna  havealraady 
appeared  articles  In  Verse  and  Prone,  from  aome  of  the  beat 
American  writers. 

The  Science*  and  leaful  Art*  will  net  be  overlooked,  bat 
it  I*  hoped  that  all  claaaaa  of  men,  aad  especially  that  can 
which  la  the  strength  of  all,  the  H/arwaagmr*,  will  and  bar* 
something  which  meet*  their  wants. 

It  will  devote  Itaelf  particularly  to  the  collection  of  facta 
concerning  the  emancipated  worklngmen  of  the  South, 
availing  itself  for  this  purpose  of  the  extensive  rorreapond- 
ence  of  the  Bsuxciravioa  Laiuoe,  and  the  Educational 
Comoilssion. 

TheCommonwealtli  baa  alao  made  arrangements  to  ob- 
tain the  best  correspondence  of  Ita  own  from  the  moat  Im- 
portant posts  of  oar  army,  especially  concerning  the  Freed- 
mon. 


The  following  writers,  ■*»  ag  aaany  ethers,  haw* 
contributed  to  oar  column*,  aad  will  oonttau*  to  do  so  i 


Kev.  D  A.  Waaron, 
Jalla  Ward  Howe, 
Rev.  C.  T.  Brook*, 
Myron  B.  Beutoa, 
Mia*  B.  P.  Peatxxly, 
Hon.  M.  V.  Coawa*, 
B.  Morria  Devil, 
LouiaaM.  Alcott, 
Klliar  Wright, 
David  Lee  Child, 
Oeorge  L.  Stearns, 
Lamas  raoa  Buaori.- 


Lydm  Maria  f'hlld, 
W.  E  Chanalng, 
A.  Broneon  Aleott, 

Mr*  Caralsai  A.  I 

Rev   0.  B. 

Rrv.  Robert  Oollyer, 

James  S.  Gibbon*, 

F.  W.  Bird, 
Wm.  8.  Robinson, 
James  Redpalb. 

-MoBCOaa   D.  COBWAT,  OB*  Of  tb* 

Bditors,  haa  sailed  for  Europe,  and  will  write  exclusively 
for  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  C.  will  remain  for  the  moat 
part  In  England ,  ia  eonatant  ereanannanatton  with  taoee  who 
there  advoeate  the  cause  of  Amertea.  His  nuas  of  rihlaas  • 
log  information  will  be  utenalve,  and  It  la  believed  that  his 
letter*  will  contribute  materially  to  the  interest  of  th*  pa- 
per. 

TtBJtS,  PATAtLI  ALWATS  IK  ADVAKCI  : 

One  copy,  on*  year  -  B2.00 

A  club  of  si i  copies       ....       10.00 
A  elub  of  ten  oopie*  -  -  16  00 

In  each  case  an  extra  copy  to  the  one  wtv  eeexl!  the  sink 

Addition*  may  be  mad*  to  club*  at  the  same  rate*. 

It  ia  not  m rsesarv  that  papers  for  clubs  shall  all  be  see  t 
to  one  post  oSce. 

Money  may  be  forwarded:  by  mall  at  our  rlak. 

All  communications  to  he  addressed  to 

F.    13.    SANBORN, 

No.  23  Bromaeld  street,  Boston 
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uns  wkittui  nr  zmummow*  pokhs. 

by  atiao"  BButroi. 

O,  what  enchantment*  weave  their  potent  •pellav— 
What    strange    delights    Dttween    the**  leaves   art 

preaaed, 
Httrrlng  the  heart'!  old  Kdrn  ble**edne*a  I 
We,  Ariel-charmed,  alonjr  the  leafy  delli. 
Mowed  wood*?  path*,  to  where  the  deep  g len*  are, 
Tvrllaw  the  beckoning  of  the  gliding  line*, 
Linked  hand  In  hand  with  music  mated  rhyme*  ; 

Or  only  Joined  with  airy  chain* the  far, 

raiat-wafted  eahoe*  rhyming  on  the  ear  ; 
DettekMsi  echoes  that  we  turn  to  hear— 
Bewildered  tarn— and  barken,  wondering 
If  rhyme  the  tunny  ahred  of  rnaawc  fllag. 
Or  if  the  thought*  in  golden  ehimea  around, 
Weave  matchleas  rhymes  without  the  aid  of  found. 

Perchance,  among  the  twilight  boogh*  drcatnetlrred, 
Half  break-»  a  Buttering  note  from  alceplng  bird  ; 
Tor,  O,  Magician)  at  thy  high  behest 
We  wander  In  a  pristine  wilderne**,— 
A  Ion*  tale  la  the  aummerbreathlng  eeae,— 
Through  haanted  grove*  where  the  primeval  tree*, 
With  rnoas  bewildered  brauche*  aeek  the  cloud*  ; 
Catching  deep  whiaper*  from  the  upper  brecie, 
▲ad    fragrant    dawn  wreathe     from    the    morning 

abroad*. 
At  clear  translucent  springs,  bubbling  between 
Strong-flavored  roots  and  aromatic  herbs,— 
Filtered  from  earth'*  deep  core,— we  quaff,  and  dream 
To  never  thirst  again.     O'vrhead,  atrange  birds, 
In  beam*  that  flash  from  their  own  plumage,  hover, 
Or  flutter  down  to  fold  their  shining  wing 
Upon  our  breast ,  for  here  each  shiest  thing 
Draw*  nigh  ;  wild  bird  and  beast  from  rloeest  cover; 
and  tree  and  flower  would  speak  their  mystery — 
The  secret  they  so  well  for  age*  kept  : 
And  on  the  pine  tree's  bark,  rough  scored,  we  *ee 
The  Kunlc  lines  in  which  its  history  slept. 
Enticing  forms  glide  through  the  vlny  passes, 
Peopling  with  beauty  all  the  greenery  ; 
And  constantly  we  hear  the  gurgling  plaahes 
Of  hidden  waterfall*,  and  melody 
From  harpatrins*  touched  with  hand* Invisible. 

But  on  the  shapes  of  loveliness  that  till 
This  woudcroux  wllderues*,  forever  gate* 
Heaven's  changeless,  deep,  unfathomable  eye;— 
We  catch  through  branchy  ways,  green  Intricacies, 
Continual  glimpses  of  the  fadeless  sky  ; 
And  all  sweet  melodies  that  breathe  around, 
Aa  prayer  bead*  ou  a  hallowed  rosary, 
Are  strung  on  one  unbroken  thread  of  sound — 
The  eteady  roar  of  the  Ku-rnal  Sea. 

Her.  Arthur  Fuller* 

Tbc  chaplain  of  the  Sixteenth  Massachusetts 
regiment,  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Fuller,  brother  of  Mar* 
gaiet  Fuller,  passed  through  this  city  several 
weeks  since,  on  his  return  to  the  army,  from 
which  he  Lad  been  obliged  to  retire  for  a  time  by 
a  severe  attack  of  fever.  His  zeal  to  help  the 
regiments  across  the  river  at  Fredericksburg  has 
cost  him  Lis  life.  He  appears  to  have  been 
among  the  foremost  ranks  of  his  "  bojs,"  as  he 
affectionately  called  them,  when  he  fell.  At  first 
thought  it  might  eeem  to  be  an  unnecessary  act  of 
rashness,  for  a  chaplain  to  put  himeelf  In  this  po- 
t-it Ion;  but,  knowing  the  man,  we  are  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  probable  motives  by  which  he  was 
governed.  Between  the  men  and  himself  there 
existed  a  close  fraternal  sympathy,  lie  doubtless 
iaw  that  his  presence  might  encourage  them  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  and  the  mement  was  crltlol. 
His  own  life  was  baund  up  with  thoira,  and  the 
se^se  of  duty  with  which  he  endeavored  to  iu. 
spire  them  in  bis  religious  teachings  could  not  be 
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Mr.  Alcott's  "  Conversation"  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  De  Laccey  Crittendeo,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, was  attended  by  an  audience  that  comfort- 
ably filled"  tna  spacious  library.  Perhap*  the 
essence  of  the  "Conversation"  may  be  best 
gleaned  by  setting  down  without  attempt  at  con* 
nection  some  of  the  most  notable  tnings  that  fell 
from  Mr.  Alcott's  lips : 

Borne  persons  hold  tbat  those  who  have  them- 
selves tasted  the  depths  and  bitterness  of  sin  are 
the  best  teachers  of  sinners.  I  cannot  believe  this, 
for  if  it  were  true  the  adversary  himself— I  per- 
sonify—would be  our  best  s*vior.    . 

We  have  stumbled  ioto  theology  now.  I  knesr 
we  thou  d.  No  company,  it  is  said,  overcome* 
together  in  New  England  in  which  tbc  subject  Is 
not  mooted.  We  ore  not  to  be  different ;  and  all 
of  us  beloog  to  some  church,  I  suppose.  Some 
perb&ps  to  a  church  of  one. 

All  of  the  sinDers  arenoc  in  prisons.  If  tbey 
were  I  hardly  think  the  geology  of  the  earta 
would  furnish  material  for  cue  walla, 

A  mother  is  not  to  flog  h*»r  child.  She  should 
flog  tiercel ',  or  rather  that  other  self,  tending  to 
tvii. 

The  babe  has  no  thought  or  intellect  of  its 
own.  but  afterward  tbey  come.  To»v  rUe  to 
the  crown.  In  some  people  they  never  rise; 
they  stay  In  tbo  lower  members  In  toe  true 
man  tbey  rife  to  the  crown  a*»d  crown  him. 

We  know  that  we  ere  ;  we  say  the  animals 
don't.  They  have  no  personality ;  only  individu- 
ality. 

My  ancester  was  not  an  ape.  If  I  read  hiftorf 
aright  there  have  been  men'as  wise  as  1  or  we  io 
ages  past.  The  theory  of  Darwinism  is  repudi 
ated  by  the  affections. 

Man  will  live  here  until  be  has  made  this 
planet  a  garden,  until  he  has  come  to  a  condition 
when  be  will  depend  on  nothing  but  this  garden, 
this  orchard,  with  no  question  about  tne  ani- 
mals. Man  debases  himxelf  by  his  use  of  animal 
food.  Tcere  was  no  butcber  in  paradise.  Tnis 
is  an  intermediate  and  mechanical  age. 

Each  man  and  woman  who  goes  to  house- 
keeping is  another  Adam  and  Ere.  The  question 
with  tbern,  »«  with  the  flist  parents,  is  wheteer 
they  behave  themselves.  If  they  d?  their  off 
spring  will  be  pure  ;  u  tbey  do  not,  as  with 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  fruit  will  be  stamei. 

Memory  recalls  things  ;  common  8f»n«e  resolves 
experiences  into  facts,  fancy  creates  words  aid 
language  so  that  we  can  commuoic*ta  our  feel- 
ings ;  reason  resolves  things  ioto  truth  ;  imagi- 
nation clothes  objects  with  beauty,  rhu  Is  the 
sca'o  of  life. 

There  never  wp?  a  first  man  or  first  woman  ; 
each  child  is  a  fltvt  man  or  hV>t  woman  and 
ccmes  cirect  from  the  tource  ot  life. 

The  duTerocce  between  tbe  mind  of  man  and 
woman  is  cne  of  distribution  not  of  quality.  In 
the  weman  tbe  affections  are  in  the  foreground, 
in  the  m*n  the  intellect. — [Rochester  Express, 
NoiWiber  26 
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At  Wen  Bdmeetoo,  H.  Y,  A  Of.  87.  Mr*.  Asm  Bruwane 
Alcou,  widow  of  the  lain  Jonas*  Ohauteld  Alomiaf  Wot- 
oott,  and  daantaier  of  Cape  Amos  Bronaoa  of  Plymouth,  <X 

Mm.  Aleut  »•«  l»e  lent  of  a  tooHI-fdftunllv.  ib»  harina; 
ranched  ibe  ad  ranoad  an*  «f  M  yearn, — and  bar  brother, 
Judt*  Broonoo  of  Medina.  Ohio,  lived  b>  be  W;  Mtaral  of 
her  aMera  were  over  70,  and  her  hiker  died  at  Mr)  Mrs.  A. 
wa*  a  sinter  of  Or.  TUkHeon  Bmoaon.  for  noma  yean  Beotor 
or  rX.  John'*  Church,  Water  bory,  and  Principal  of  Cheshire 
Kplecopal  Academy,  In  which  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  were  erioealad  the  clergy  of  that  denomination  here 
In  New  Kna-lind,  aa  well  as  for  the  dIBerent  States  of  the 
Unloa.    Hhe  waa  a  woman  of  (real  food  leoer,  aw  eat  nana 
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Mr.  Emerson's  Lectures. 

Renstarcew. 

The  high  esteem  in  whioh  Mr.  Emer»on'»  brilliant  lec- 
ture* on  "Amorican  Life"  are  held  by  hia  audience,  waa 
made  most  manifest  Sunday  by  the  large  attendance 
whioh  filled  the  Melodeon,  in  spite  of  glassy  sidewalks, 
drixiling  rain,  crossings  hardly  fordable.  and  the  fre- 
quent peril  of  sudden  snow-slides  from  abore,  which 
might  well  excuse  an  array  of  empty  benshes.  There  was 
no  percoptible  falling  off  in  the  site  of  tbe  audienoe 
from  the  oooasion  of  the  last  lecture  when  the  weather 
was  faultless.  The  sabjert  of  last  evening's  essay  was 
"Resources,"  not  "Reforms"  as  originally  announced. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  oharaoteristios  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son's style,  whioh  constitute  a  chief  charm  of  his 
loctures  to  the  hearer,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a 
complete  and  connected  report,  following  the  thread  of 
thoug.it  through  all  the  departments  of  the  subject. 
but  shall  rather  strive  to  gire  some  of  tho  more  strik- 
ing and  aphoristio  sentences,  forming  rather  a  cluster 
of  "  Emerson  inna"  than  an  abstract  of  the  discourse. 

Men,  said  the  lecturer,  are  all  inventors  sailing 
forth  on  a  voyage  of  disoovery.  The  powers  and  re- 
sources of  man  are  benefited  by  the  observation  of 
every  triutnpa  of  man  over  nature,  by  every  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  that  wisdom  is  better  than  strength. 
A  hopeless  spirit  puts  out  tho  oyes.  Skepticism  is 
slow  suicide.  This  world  belongs  to  the  energetic. 
Tlmre  is  always  a  way  for  everything  that  is  desirable. 

Armod  with  his  maohinery  man  can  dive,  can  fly, 
can  see  atoms  like  a  gnat;  he  can  peer  into  Uranus 
with  his  telescope,  or  knock  down  cities  with  his  fists 
of  gunpowdor.  When  we  think  of  the  resources  of 
Amerioa  wo  are  tempted  to  say  with  the  old  writer, 
the  golden  ago  is  before,  not  behind  us.  In  these 
days  we  are  roading  one  or  two  tracts  which  exhibit 
very  dearly  the  material  resources  of  oar  country. 
The  fir't  shows  that  in  the  trnffio  with  Europe  the  bal- 
ance is  still  in  our  favor,  notwithstanding  our  war 
among  ourselves..  The  other  is  based  on  the  statistics 
of  the  census,  and  shows  among  other  things  that  our 
little  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  little  more  than 
a  million  of  people,  does  the  work  with  her  maohinery 
of  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  men. 

Before  the  speaker's  own  door  last  summer  were 
proofs  of  the  samo  matter.  There  were  not  laborers 
enough  in  the  little  town  to  gather  the  abundant 
growth  of  hay  whioh  covered  the  fields,  and  only  tbe 
mowing-machine  and  the  borse-rake  saved  it  from 
rotting  and  wasting  on  the  ground.  In  the  shoe  shop 
in  his  vicinity  he  asked,  Why  do  these  boots  oost  so 
..!ii'Ti7  and  was  answered  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
prico  of  the  stock  as  tbe  scarcity .  of  labor.  In  a 
neighboring  town  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  men 
bave  gone  to  the  war,  of  whom  a  hundred  are  shoe- 
makers; how  then  can  boots  be  made  oheaply.  The 
answer  is  in  a  building  in  another  village  near  by, 
whore  he  learned  that  six  hundred  pairs  of  shoes  per 
day  were  made  there  by  patent  machines  wonderful 
to  see. 

Mr.  Euiorson  touched  rapidly  on  socio  of  the  mate, 
rial  instances  of  the  power  of  human  invention  and 
ingonnity.     It  is  hard  to  think  of  any  horo'who  ben- 
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flfit*  mankind  so  materially  at  the  natural  physician 
and  Bnrgoon.  In  tha  hands  of  the  discoverer,  medioine 
becomes  a  heroio  art.  No  country  ia  too  obsoure,  no 
village  too  small,  Tor  the  display  and  appreciation  of 
such  a  talent  as  his.  Wherever  life  is  dear  he  is  a 
demigod. 

An  instance  in  point  was  found  in  the  cranberry 
crop  of  the  regions  of  Cape  Cod.  Every  acre  of  soil 
would  boar  a  precious  harvest,  but  how  should  it  be 
transported  7  A  hundred  miles  of  jolting  and  nibbing 
would  make  the  fruit  worthloes.  Can  we  then  enolose 
each  separate  berry  in  an  onvelope  to  preserve  it  ten- 
dorly,  as  we  do  an  orange  T  Yes  we  will,  and  the  in- 
ventor fills  bis  barrel  only  partially  with  berries  and 
then  pumps  water  in  it,  and  so  every  berry  floated  se- 
oure  in  its  perfect  liquid  envelope  across  the  Atlantic 
to  a  market 

I  have  a  little  hook,  Mid  Mr.  Emerson,  describing 
tbo  travels  in  America  of  a  Freneh  gentleman  who 
landed  in  New  Orleans  a  hundred  and  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  who  appears  to  have  onoe  or  twice  had  his 
life  in  dangor  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Onoe  in 
captivity  ho  hoard  the  savages  agree  to  scalp  him. 
"Would  you  havo  my  soalp,"  said  ho,  snatching  off  a 
little  periwig  whioh  he  wore,  "then  here  it  is  for 
yon."  Then  he  persuaded  them  he  was  a  great  medi- 
oine man,  and  that  it  would  bo  unwise  in  them  to  kill 
one  who  hold  them  all  in  his  heart,  parting  his  shirt  It 
little  way,  and  letting  each  warrior  in  turn  see 
the  rfieotion  of  his  ewn  dusky  face  in  a  little  pocket 
mirror  whioh  tho  Fronohman  carried  hung  round  his 
neck.  He  assured  thorn  that  if  offended  he  oould  burn 
up  their  rivers  and  forests,  taking  from  his  portman- 
teau a  little  white  brandy,  which  to  them  soomed  like 
water,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  and  kindling  bits  of  wood 
to  flamo  with  his  burning-glass.  l)y  those  and  other 
arts  the  man  of  resource  overcome  thorn  with  admira- 
tion so  that  they  withhold  their  bunds. 

Wo  have  instances  of  groat  orators  who  have  ad- 
<ircsnod  a  turbulent  mob,  quieted,  obarmed  and  con- 
verted it.  What  oan  a  poor  truckman,  hired  to  groan 
md  hiss,  do  when  a  speaker  makes  him  shake  with 
laughter  so  that  he  cannot  throw  his  egg.  Then  too 
wo  have  also  heard  of  a  mob's  being  speedily  dispersed 
dimply  by  sending  round  a  contribution  by. 

Rising  from  lower  exploits  to  higher,  tho  doctrine 
of  rosouroes  carries  us  to  an  intellectual  sphere.  The 
alternation  of  employments  is  the  prinoiplo  of  the 
mind.  Whon  the  mind  omorges  exhausted  from 
one  labor,  it  is  still  fresh  and  ready  for  anoth- 
er. The  mind  wearied  with  mathematics  is 
diverted  by  history.  De  Quir.oy  tells  us  that 
in  1815  when  there  was  great  eagerness  to  get 
tho  daily  n«ws  from  France,  ho  and  Wordsworth 
used  to  walk  out  miles  across  the  moors  to  meet  the 
ooaoh,  and  Wordsworth  noticed  that  whon  his  ear  was 
strained  with  the  utmost  attention  to  catch  the  first 
notes  of  the  newsman's  horn  through  the  quiet  night, 
his  eye  was  unusually  susceptible  to  tho  rays  of  a  star, 
[n  this  connection  Mr.  Emerson  repeated  with  an  ex- 
quisite omphasis  which  seemed  the  perfection  of  olo- 
ontion  the  well-known  lines  of  Wordsworth  on  the 
boy  of  Windermere.  A  friend  of  the  lecturer,  a 
student  and  writer,  hod  told  him  that  in  the  morning 
he  was  athletic  and  began  with  Hebrew,  that  when 
tirod  with  the  effort  he  was  still  vigoroua enough  for 
Greek,  after  that  good  for  philosophy,  and  in  the  after- 
noon for  poetry  and  the  journals. 

For  some  purposes  itjs  not  an  advantage  to  havo 
a  horse  too  strong  to  be  held  by  a  man  or  a  palley, 
but  rather  ono  who  will  stand  still  half  a  day  In  the 
pasture,  leaving  the  picnio  party  the  freedom  of  the 
woods.  It  is  the  great  excellence  of  beer  in  Bngland 
not  to  be  strong,  but  so  weak  that  one  may  drink 
muoh  of  it  in  warm  weather  without  injary.  We 
cannot  carry  on  inspiration  and  make  it  consecutive 
One  day  there  is  no  eleotrioity  in  the  air,  and  the 
next  the  world  bristles  with  sparks  like  a  oat's  back 
Tbo  speaker  would  proceed  to  name  four  or  five 
excitants,  invigorators  of  oar  physical  and  mental 
power  and  courage. 

First  he  would  place  sleep.  We  are  prepared  for 
thought  by  sleep.  Health  is  the  first  muse,  and  sleep 
is  the  condition  to  produoe  it.  A  man  is  exhausted, 
spent  by  his  work,  starved,  prostrate,  he  will  not  lift 
his  hand  to  save  his  life;  be  sink*  into  a  deep  sleep, 
and  presently  he  is  fresh,  he  is  vigorous,  ready  for 
uew  effort  and  achievement  There  is  also  another 
phase  of  sleep,  more  interesting  to  the  old  than  to 
the  young.  As  the  diurnal,  so  is  the  sooular  benefit 
of  sleep.  Like  the  daily  renovation  of  responsibility, 
so  the  faculties  sometimes   return   to  a   man's  mind 
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after  years  of  sluggishness  and  seeming  decay.  .,       ,  .         ■  , 

Second  in  the  list  he  would  reckon  solitary  converse  i/  Bqs«     Seml-WeeKlY    *CLTgr- 
with   nature.     Then   we  ejaculate  words  sweet  and 
dreadful  as   found   in  libraries.     But  solitude  of  na- 
ture is  not  so  essential  as  solitude  of  habit.     In  sum- 
mer tbi 
most 
elude 
and 
eold, 
whom 

ourb-stone  in  State  street,    put  his  back  up,  and  solve 
his  problems.     But  most  of  us  bars  mora  wsmanly     ~. 

.ninds,   easily   effected  by  outside   things.      Whims    —    g  m>    n*0    ~    u.    g 
must  also  bo  respected.     Even  a  steel   pen   is  a  nuis-    ^Cg.SSSjjjai    "**'a  *S 
anoe   to  some  writers, — and   we    have   seen   in  the    ■*-»    2.    u    *  *—  Cu^    *  •"—  •—         <o 
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drowning,   and   others  against  the  street   musicians    -jz  "O         —    to    O    a    o  X>    '■ 
oateide  the  door  of  the  writer,  and  levy  black-mail  on     o  Jy      »•  *g  ^  .O 
his  norvousness.     The  experience  of  some  artists  hss     ~   ~   *-  >    U 
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led  thorn  to  prefer  tbe  barest  ohamber,  with  only  one     P    j£  ,2    o      .    to  o 
ohair  and  the  implements   with  whioh  to  work,  to  all     3'o2^3§^'J 
tho  advantages  of  the    mountain-top,  the  sea-snore  or     2  £E   •-     2  ^   c 

the   river  side,   where   there  was  oaual  solitude  but     i-    g    u    £    g    c 
more  to  see. 

The  fourth  exoltant  would  be 
all  details  of  this  topio  the  speak 
another  occasion.     The  fifth  must 

all  goniusos  prixe,  as  antidotes  to   verbiage  and  false     | 
poetry.     But  it  is  now  Impossible  to  more  all  our  re-     C    o    £>  _o    ^ 
sources,  to  detect  or  to  repeat  the  influenoes  about  as. 
That  day  is  good  whioh  gives  us  the  most  peremptions. 
Then  U  ao  limit  to  Us  ihmttf  of  tmnnm    III*  tat 
krMvfff  H  tfci  WtiMt 
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THE  MAINE  WOODS     By  Ei5Xi  D.  Tuobeac,  12mo- 
Bonon  :    Tickkor  &  FitLii.  /  £  &  «V~  . 

Is  tue  liftli  volume  dedicate  J  to  the  remains  of 
Ite  late  author,  who  will  probably,  t»y  means  of  the 
press,  become  more  familiar  to  tbe  generation  tbat 
succeeds  htm  than  he  waste  tlose  In  wbose  neigh- 
borhood his  life  was  past.  VTe  should  recommend  It 
strongly  to  any  one  who  desire*  to  become  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  author  in  his  bertxxtf — an  earnest  lover 
arid  ttuuent  of  nature  In  all  hfi  phases  and  seasons. 
It  contains  the  heart  of  three  separate  excursions  In 
tbe  woods  and  highlands  of  Maine.  One-half  the  vol- 
ume has  hitherto  been  unpunished.  There  Is  noth- 
ing aboul  "  Boodh"  in  it  •*Brama"  and  "  Vlshou" 
arealike  unnoticed.  In  abort,  it  is  clear  of  Tho- 
eiiu'8  most  objectionable  peculiarities,  and  abounds 
with  striking  descriptions  of  t-enery,  acute  observa- 
tions, such  as  a  genuine  fielo-naiuralist  delights  to 
make,  and  fine  thoughts  evoltnl  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  from  communion  with  tbe  forest  and  tbe  wil- 
derness, vet  free  from  mar/*  Intrusion.  The  train 
of  thour'it  pursued  in  Mr.  Czoaoi  P.  Marsh's  late 
work,  Men  and  Nature,  i cceivss  frequent  Illustration 
from  Thoreac'b  experience.  Ttey  both  are  pleaders 
lor  the  primitive  forest,  while  still  the  preservation  of 
some  portion  of  it  la  possible,  a~.d  lament  the  coming 
desolation  that  must  follow,  if  its  present  icckless 
ei  tli  pa  ton  Is  persisted  In.  Lists  of  trees,  shrubs, 
Sowers,  birds,  Indian  phrases*  Ac,  show  that  Tho- 
aiic  was  6ome.htnff  more  that  a  dilettanti  observer, 
..i\q  in  all  bis  explorations  bar  an  eye  to  the  attain- 
ment of  bound  scientific  hno»i«dge. 

Part  of  an  Article  in  Blackwood's  Ma^axine. 
51 R.  HAWTHORNE. 

Fortunately  for  ue,  only  the  best  of  Amer- 
ican literature  ever  6ecures  a  footing  among 
ue.     There  L=  a  vast  quantity  of  what  passes 
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ticism,  in  dii^ly  showing  us  strange  and  indis- 
tinct corners  of  our  moral  world,  where  the 
objects  arc  s-j  faintly  defined  that,  like  shapes 
in  the  glowing  coals,  they  admit  of  as  many 
interpretations  as  there  arc  lively  fancies  in 
the  interpreters ;  and  mistiness,  in  a  wilful 
incompleteness  of  incident,  and  refusal  to  ex- 
plain the  various  hints  and  other  devices  by 
which  curiosity  has  been  stimulated,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  general  moonlight  ef- 
fect.    All  these  are  peculiarities  which  his 
readers  will  recognize  as  distinctive  of  him, 
whether  they  like  them  or  not ;  and  another 
characteristic,  which  can  scarcely,  perhaps, 
be  called  a   peculiarity,  is  an  inclination  to 
paint  obliquities  of  character.     His  fondness 
for  the  analysis  of  the  moral  and   mental 
framework  of  bumanity  is  evidently  absorb- 
ing ;  and  as  our  greatest  anatomists  are  much 
more  apt  to  accumulate  in  their  museums  the 
deviations  and   fantasies  into  which  nature 
ha6  strayed  in  diversifying  the  human  form, 
the  giants  and  curious  abortions,  inscparab.'rj 
twins,  and  two-headed  bodies,  than  more  com- 
monplace if  more  comfortable  tenements  of 
clay,  so  Hawthorne  seems  especially  to  de- 
light in  displaying  moral  twists  rather  curi- 
ous than  delightful   to  contemplate.     And, 
along  with   these,   co-exist   in   his   pictures 
highly  idealized  and  sublimated  personages — 
singular,  not  so  much  for  unusual  gifts  as  for 
freedom  from  defects,  and  perfect  with  a  neg- 
ative perfection.     Anybody  who  has  read  his 
latest  novel,  "  The  Romance  of  Monte  Beni," 
will  recognize  most  of  these  elements  and  types 
— the  mystical,  in  the  character  of  Donotello, 
with  his  strange  gifts,  his  more  than  semi- 
supernatural  origin,  and   his    metaphysical 
transformation  ;  the  mi6ty,  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  influences  which  surround  Miriam,  and 
which  are  never  explained  ;  the  sublimated 
being,  in  the  girl-jointer  Hilda  ;  while,  for 
specimens  of  studies  more  curious  than  pleas- 
ant, we  would  take  Clifford  of  "  The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables  "old  Roger  Chillingwortli 
of  "  The  Scarlet  Lrtter,"  and  Zenobia  and 
other    personages   «»f    ••  The    Rlithedale  Ro- 
mance."    But  however  diverse  and  seemingly 
unreconcilable  his  characters,  he  always  man- 
ages to  surround  thein  with  nn  atmosphere  in 
which  they  can  live  and  act  t  >gether  har- 
moniously for  the  ends  of  the  work,  as  fairies 
and  classic  personages  and  absurd  mechanics 
all  unite  in  producing  the  gracefully  grotesque 
effect  of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
The  Btrangest  circumstance  of  all   is,  that, 
whatever  the  obscurity  of  incident  or  misti- 
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ncss  of  plot,  there  is  perfect  limpidity  in  the 
language  ;  so  that  the  vague  effects  are  pro- 
duced rather  by  strange  associations  than  by 
blurrinjr.  or  confusion,  as  the  shadows  of  the 
sky  mix  with  roots  and  pebbles  in  the  dark 
depths  of  a  pellucid  fountain. 

MB,  EKEB801TS  UJCTT7BES 

—  ON  — 

••  AMERICAN    LIFE." 

VI.— "CHARACTER." 

What  all  men  agree  to  honor  is  justice,  truth- 
speaking,  good-will  and  good  action.  It  is  the 
science  of  substance,  not  of  show — the  what, 
and  not  the  how — that  which  all  men  profess  to 
regard,  and  by  their  real  respect  for  which  they 
recommend  themselves  to  each  other.  Men 
may  well  come  together  to  confirm  their  confi- 
dence in  cadi  other.  The  moral  cause  of  the 
world  lies  behind  all  else  in  the  mind.  It  is  for 
God— it  is  to  God — that  all  works.  It  is  for 
benefit  that  the  universe  subsists.  He  is  im- 
moral who  is  acting  to  any  private  end.  He  is 
moral  whose  aim  or  motive  may  become  a  uni- 
versal rule. 

The  right  direction  of  the  will  is  morals. 
There  is  somewhat  constitutional  to  man  to  do 
— somewhat  that  he  does  with  joy;  with  the 
consent  of  all  men  and  things.  Nature  backs 
him  in  doing.  The  sea  calls  to  him  with  tides 
aud  waves,  the  air  makes  his  words  musical,  all 
creatures  treat  him  as  a  benefactor.  Men  fall 
from  1 1 i in  when  he  withholds  to  do  this.  In 
morals,  we  use  the  universal  forces  to  augment 
our  own,  by  choosing  to  do  that  which  is  con- 
stitutional, which  we  call  the  right.  We  draw 
on  immense  strength  and  support.  Unlooked- 
for  aid  comes  to  us.     What  we  call  miracles  ap- 
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pear. 

The  iron  of  iron,  the  fire  of  fire,  the  ether  and 
source  of  all  elements,  is  moral  force.  We  de- 
light to  trace  these  powers.  Method,  patience, 
self-trust,  perseverance,  love,  desire  of  knowl- 
edge, power  of  persistence,  of  enduring  defeat, 
of  gaining  victory  by  defeat — these  are  forces 
which  never  lose  their  charm.  Even  in  war — 
which  is  organized  brute  force — moral  power 
is  eminent.  Good  ammunition  and  good  mus- 
kets we  must  have  ;  but  these  do  not  gain  the 
battle.  You  may  have  a  mountain  of  iron,  ev- 
ery pebble  a  slug, — it  is  all  vain  without  the 
brave  hands  to  use,  the  cool  head  to  command, 
the  good  cause  which  fires  every  brain  in  the 
service  ! 

Fifty  years  ago  prayers  were  said  daily  in 
the  family  circle — a  sermon  was  necessary  on 
all  occasions,  whether  a  wedding,  a  funeral,  the 
small-pox  or  the  canker-worm  was  the  subject. 
Now  a  man  is  judged  by  his  real  morality  anil 
honesty,  not  by  his  practice  of  these  rituals. 
The  religion  of  one  age  is  ever  the  poetry  of  the 
next.  We  use  in  idlest  poetry  the  words  Jove, 
Neptune  and  Jupiter,  and  can  hardly  believe 
that  to  the  Greek  they  carried  the  same  anx- 
ious weaning  which  is  given  in  our  churches  to 
the  sacred  religious  names.  The  consternation 
of  Athens  when  the  statues  of  Mercury  in  all 
the  temples  were  broken,  was  something  as  it 
would  be  in  Boston  if  all  the  Orthodox  churches 
were  burned. 

The  leas  America  looks  abroad  the  grander 
its  promise.  A  complete  nation  does  not  im- 
port its  religion  — when  it  does,  it  becomes  ser- 
vile. Duty  giows  everywhere,  like  children 
and  grass.  We  need  not  go  to  Asia  to  learn  it. 
All  church  reforms  must  begin  by  putting  an 
emphasis  on   sentiment.     The  one  miracle  God 
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Capk  Con.     By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.     Boston  :    halcyon  days,  nnd  he  kisses  the  shore  in  rapture 
Ticknor  &  Field*.     (Pp.  852.)  there,  while  his  old  hulk  tosses  in  the  surf  here. 

One  of  the  reader*  of  Mr.   Thoreau's  first    It  is  hard  to  part  with  one's  body,  but,  no  doubt. 

*t  is  easy  enough  to  do  without  it  when  once  it 


book,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  ami  Merrimack! 
Rieert,  complained  that  he  spoke  of  Nature 
"just  as  if  she'd  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
Concord;"  meaning  by  that  to  indicate  the* 
strong  local  flavor  which  is  perceptible  in  that 
book  as  well  as  in  Walden.  No  such  complaint 
can  be  raade  against  the  present  volume,  in 
which  the  allusions  to  Concord  are  few  and  re- 
mote, while  the  ocean — with  which  Walden  and 
the  Musketaquid  have  been  supposed  to  be  com* 


is  gone. 

Compare  this  with  the  comforting  doctrines 
of  the  ttev.  Samuel  Treat,  and  decide  which 
ought  to  rank  highest  "among  the  evangelists 
of  New  England."  '-Consider,"  said  that  son 
of  thunder,  to  the  Puritans  of  Eastham  and 
the  Indians  of  Nauset,  "thou  art  going  to  a 
place  prepared  by  God  on  purpose  to  exalt  his 
justice  in, — a  place  made  for  no  other  employ- 
ment but  torments.     Hell  is  God's  house  of  cor- 


petitors — plays  the  leading  part  here,  and  quite 

l  .         ii  ...         -  .  '      r   rection;  and   remember,    God   doth   all  things 

overwhelms  all  the   minor  characters;  most  of   ,.,._  ,.        ,„      „, 

whom,  indeed,  such  as  Sand,  Shipwreck,  Light- 
house, Wellfleet  Oysterman,  and  Soltfish,  are 
mere  creatures  and  parasites  of  the  great  god. 
Ocean. 


like  himself.  Woe  to  thy  soul  when  thou  shalt 
be  set  up  as  a  butt  for  the  arrows  of  the  Al- 
mighty." 

This  precious  morsel  Thoreau   read  with  his 


And  yet,  after  all,  it  is  human  natnre  in  which  tomPRn,on  u"d«'  ^ir  umbrellas,  as  they  were 
Thoreau  was  interested;  external  nature  af-  '  T0S8'"f  th*  Plamso*  ^uset,  and  beguiling  the 
fetted  him  chiefly  as  it  concerned  the  soul  of   W^'  hke  M<Br,s  and  L>'dd"'  with  the  Historv 


man.  This  is  a  fact  which  escapes  the  notice 
of  James  Freeman  Clarke,  among  others,  who 
allows  himself  to  say  that,  while  Thoreau  val- 
ued some  specimens  which  the  farmer  brought 
him,  "he  despised  the  honest  hand  that  held  it." 
Nothing,  even  in  Dr.  Clarke's  lecture,  is  more 
mistaken  than  this.  Thoreau  honored  and  cele- 
brated mankind  while  attacking  society. 

Thus,  he  says  of  his  title,  "I  did  not  see  why 
I  might  not  make  a  book  on  Cape  Cod,  as  well 
as  my  neighbor  on  'Human  Culture.'  It  is  but 
another  name  for  the  same  thing,  and  hardly  a 
sandier  phase  of  it."  This,  be  it  observed  lor 
the  benefit  of  all  who  cannot  discriminate  be- 
tween humor  and  contempt,  is  a  humorous  pas- 
sage, and  there  are  a  good  many  more  of  the 
same  sort  in  the  book. 

In  what  follows  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
humorous  or  the  picturesque  predominates.  Did 
the  reader  ever  get  a  livelier  image  of  the  geo- 
graphical attitude  of  Massachusetts  than  this? — 

"Cape  Cod  is  the  bared  and  bended  arm  of 
Massachusetts;  the  shoulder  is  at  Buzzard's 
Bay  ;  the  elbow,  or  crazybone,  a;  Cape  Malle 
bnrre;  the  wri.-t  at  Truro;  and  the  sandy  fist 
at  Provincetown,—  behind  which  the  State  stands 
on  her  guard,  with  her  hack  to  the  Green  Moun- 
tain*, and  her  feet  planted  on  the  fianr  of  the 
ocean,  like  an  athle'e  protecting  her  Bay, — box 


of  Eastham.  He  has  quoted  it,  and  a  great 
deal  more  that  is  carious,  in  his  third  chapter, 
while  in  his  last  chapter  he  has  introduced  a 
long  account  of  the  early  discoveries,  charts 
and  descriptions  of  the  French  navigators  who 
came  to  Cape  Cod  and  the  coast  of  Maine  long 
before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  This  bit  of  anti- 
quarian research — a  fragment  of  that  web  of 
researches  into  the  early  history  of  the  Indians 
which  would  have  been  so  priceless  had  Tho- 
reau lived  to  complete  it — is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  students  of  the  subject,  besides  the 
interest  which  it  has  for  the  general  reader. 
We  notice  here  and  there  a  misprint  of  the 
Latin  On  page  174,  the  Latin  version  of  the 
song  of  Thorhall  the  Norseman,  should  read 
aliiem  instead  of  aliter,  which  as  it  stands  makes 
no  sense,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  translation 
given  below  it. 

In  all  that  relates  to  the  legends  of  early 
voyages  to  the  shores  of  New  England  Mr. 
Thoreau '•  investigations  will  be  found  very  pre- 
cise. The  extraordinary  statement  (p.  281) 
which  he  quotes  from  Guillaume  Postel,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Gauls  of  Caaar's  time  were  in 
the  habit  of  making  voyages  to  America,  has 
caused  some  to  believe  that  Mr.  Thoreau  mis- 
translated  Lescarbot's  words.     But  it  will  be 


ing  with  northern   storms,  and  ever-and-anon,  foull(,  tha\  Postci  did  lnake  tbe  statement,  and 

heaving  up    tier    Atlantic    adversary    from   the  .,       T  .    .    .       ,,  A.  ... 

lap  of  e  .rth,-readv  to  thrust  forward  her  other  t,,at  Lewarbot  dwells  upon  the   same  tradition 

fist,    which    keeps   guard   the   while   upon  her  »n  his  H'utoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  (page  286 

breast  at  Cape  Ann."  of  the  edition  of  1612.)     But,  as  Mr.  Thoreau 

In  the  opening  chapter,  describing  the  Cohas  we"  »*ya,  Postel  was  "a  learned  but  extravagant 

set  shipwreck,  stoicism  and  pathos  are  strange-  author."     He  had  visions  and  believed   in  the 

ly  mingled,  as  they  were  in  the  author's  life  and  miraculous    nature   of  Mere   Jeanne;    and    he 

character.     How  full  of  suggestion   is  this  sen-  seems  to  have  devoted  his  jrreat  philological  ac- 

tence,  taken  from  that  page  where  he  protests  quirementa  to  tbe  manufacture  of  a  history  of 

against  the  skepticism  which  distrusts  immortal-  tn«  Gaols  baeed  opon  etymology,  trace*  of  which 

ity  :—  appear  in  Laecarbot.    Whether  hit  fancies  about 

"The  mariner  who  makes  the  safest  port  in  tne  Gallic  voyages  to  Labrador  had  any  better 

Heaven,    perchance,   seems   to   his   friends   on  foundation,  we  cannot  say ;  but,   perhaps,   the 

earth  to  lie  shipwrecked,  tor  thev  deem   lio-tton  y*  mi  *        v  ,i  •     i_-     *»• 

u, II.,  i  !i. 3      ,         00>,"n  Em-peror  will  touch  upon  the  matter  in  his  His- 

ll.irhor  to  be  a  better   place,  though,   perhaps,  ,   ,  ,.       „ 

invisible  to   thein.askilf.il  pilot  comes  to  meet  tor»  °f JultH*  Ca$ar- 

him,  and  the  fairest  and  balmiest  of  gales  blow        But  we  are  wandering  into  the  pnckly-pear 

olf  that  coast,  his  good  ship  makes  the  land  in  regions  of  criticism.     The  severe  tone  and  the 
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exquisite  humor  of  this  book  deserve  better 
than  to  be  levelled  with  the  Dryasdust  collec- 
tions. Perhaps  as  good  an  example  as  any  of 
what  we  have  already  said  of  Tboreau's  inter- 
est in  mankind,  and  one  at  the  same  time  very 
apropos  to  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Clarke,  already 
quoted,  is  the  following  droll  passage: — 

"It  chanced  that  the  Sunday  morning  that 
we  were  there,  (at  Provincetown,)  I  bad  joined 
a  party  of  men  who  were  smoking  and  lolling 
over  a  pile  of  boards  on  one  of  the  wharves. 
(nihil  humanum  a  me,  fee.,)  when  our  landlord, 
who  was  a  sort  of  tithing-man,  went  off'  to 
stop  some  sailors  who  were  engaged  in  paint- 
ing their  vessel.  I  remarked  that,  as  I  thought, 
they  might  as  well  let  the  men  paint,  for  alius. 
But  a  young  mau  in  the  company,  taking  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  said  that  it  was  a  plain 
contradiction  of  the  law  of  God,  which  he 
quoted,  and  if  they  did  not  have  some  such  reg- 
ulation, vessels  would  run  in  there  to  tar,  and 
rig.  and  paint,  and  they  would  have  no  Sab- 
bath at  all.  This  was  a  good  argument  enough, 
if  he  had  not  put  it  in  the  name  of  religion.  The 
next  summer,  as  I  sat  on  the  hill  there  one  sultry 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  meeting- house  windows 
being  open,  my  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  the  noise  of  a  preacher  who  shouted  like  a 
boatswain,  profaning  tbe  quiet  atmosphere,  and 
who,  I  fancied,  must  have  taken  off  his  coat. 
Few  things  could  have  been  more  disgusting  or 
disheartening.  /  wished  the  tithing-man  would 
stop  him." 

Dr.  beecber  said  tbat  Ins  brst  parish  oa  L>ong 
Island  was  the  only  one  he  ever  heard  oC" where 
tbe  minister  was^sid  in  what**."  It  seem*  that 
the  same  sort  of  tithes  accrued  to  the  minister 
in  Eastham,  on  the  Cape.  "No  doubt,"  says 
Thoreau,  "there  seemed  to  be  some  propriety 
in  thus  leaving  the  support  of  the  ministers  to 
Providence,  whose  servants  they  are,  and  who 
alone  rules  the  storms;  for  when  few  whale* 
were  ca*t  up,  they  might  *u*pect  their  worthip  wa* 
not  acceptable.  The  ministers  must  have  sat  upon 
the  cliffs  in  every  storm,  and  watched  the  shore 
with  anxiety.  Think  of  a  whale  having  the 
breath  of  life  beaten  out  of  him  by  a  storm, 
and  dragging  in  over  the  bars  and  guzzles  for 
the  support  of  the  ministry  !  What  a  consola- 
tion it  must  have  been  to  him  !" 

All  readers  of  our  author  know  how  fine  are 
many  of  his  descriptions,  where  the  truest  po- 
etic feeling  combines  with  touches  as  real  as 
those  of  a  Dutch  painter.  From  the  chapter 
called  "The  Beach  Again,"  we  copy  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  desi  aiptive  of  the  Ocean  : — 
"To-day  it  was  the  Purple  Sea.  an  epithet 
which  I  should  not  before  have  accepted.  There 
were  distinct  patches  of  the  color  of  a  purple 
grape  with  the  bloom  rubbed  off.  Hut  first  ami 
last  the  sea  is  of  all  colors.  Commonly,  in  calm 
weather,  for  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  where 
the.  bottom  tinges  it,  the  sea  is  green  or  green- 
ish, as  are  some  ponds;  then  blue  for  many 
miles,  often  with  purple  tinges,  bounded  in  the 
distance  by  a  light,  almost  silvery  stripe;  be- 
yond which  there  is  generally  a  dark-blue  rim, 
like  a  niountain-ridge  in  the  horizon,. as  if,  like 
that,  it  owed  its  color  to  the  intervening  at- 
mosphere. On  another  day  it  will  be  marked 
with  long  streaks,  alternately  smooth  and  rip- 
pled, light-colored  and  dark,  even  like  our  in- 
land meadows  in  a  freshet,  and  showing  which 
wav  the  wind  sets. 
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That  we  uton  the  foaming  shore,  looking  | 
on  the  wine-colored  ocean, — 

'Thin'  ep h'  elos  police,  horbfin  cpi  oinopa  ponton.' 
Here  and  there  wai  a  darker  spot  on  iu  sur- 
face,  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  though  the  sky  was 
ao  clear  that  no  cloud  would  have  been  noticed 
otherwise,  and  no  shadow  would  hare  been 
seen  on  the  land,  where  a  much  smaller  sur- 
face is  visible  at  once. 

It  was  a  poetie  recreation  to  watch  those 
distant  sails  steering  for  half  fabulous  porta, 
whose  very  names  are  a  mysterious  music  to 
our  ears;  Fayal  and  Babel-Mandel,  ay,  and 
Chagres  and  Panama, — bound  to  the  famous 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  golden  streams 
of  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  to  Feather 
River  and  the  American  Fork,  where  Sutter's 
Fort  presides,  and  inland  stands  the  city  de  los 
Angeles.  .  .  .  Yet  this  same  placid  Ocean,  as 
civil  now  as  a  city's  harbor,  a  place  for  ships 
and  commerce,  wilt  ere  long  be  lashed  into 
sudden  fnry,  and  all  its  caves  and  cliffs  will  re- 
sound with  tnmuh.  It  wiH  ruthlessly  heave 
these  vessels  to  and  fro,  break  them  in  pieces 
in  its  sandy  or  stony  jaws,  and  deliver  their 
crews  to  sea- monsters.  It  will  play  with  them 
Kke  sea-weed,  distend  them  like  dead  frogs,  and 
carry  them  about,  now  high,  now  low,  to  show 
to  the  fishes,  giving  them  a  nibble.  This  gentle 
Ocean  will  toss  and  tear  the  rag  of  a  saan's 
body  like  the  father  of  mad  bulls,  and  his  rela- 
tives may  be  seen  seeking  the  remnant*  lor 
weeks  along  the  strand.  From  some  quiet  in* 
land  hamlet  they  have  rushed  weeping  to  the 
unheard-of  shore,  and  now  stand  uncertain 
where  a  sailor  has  recently  been  buried  amid 
the  sand-hills.'* 

Earlier  in  the  volume,  just  before  that  graphic 
portrait  of  the  old  wrecker,  he  describes  him- 
self and  his  companion,  (a  poet,  too,  and  one 
who  has  sung  of  this  same  landscape.)  "sailing 
under  our  umbrellas  with  a  strong  aft  wind, 
admiring  in  silence,  as  we  walked,  the  great 
force  of  the  ocean  stream."  "The  breakers 
looked  like  droves  of  a  thousand  wild  horses  of 
Neptune,  rushing  to  the  shore  with  their  white 
manes  streaming  far  behind ;  and  when,  at 
length,  the  sun  shone  for  a  moment,  their  manes 
were  rainbow-tinted.  Also  the  long  kelp-weed 
was  tossed  up  from  time  to  time,  like  the  tails 
of  sea-cows  sporting  in  the  brine." 

So  this  peripatetic  philosopher  jests,  moral- 
ises, sketches  and  chronicles  ;  his  simple  story, 
freighted  with  wit  and  wisdom,  moving  on  to 
its  too  early  end  ;  even  as  did  the  earthly  life  of 
him  who  told  it.  And  while  we  read  his  man- 
ly words,  and  feel  the  glow  of  his  noble  aspira- 
tions, he,  meantime, has  landed  peacefully  "upon 
some  shore  yet  further  west,  towards  which  we 
are  all  tending,  and  which  we  shall  reach  at 
last,  it  may  be  through  storm  and  darkness." 
But  we  have  a  consolation  which  the  Sicilian 
poet  lacked  in  the  death  of  his  friend, — the 
echoes  of  our  poet  still  resound  in  the  pages  he 
has  left  us. 
Bion  the  Shepherd  is  dead — yes.  but  the  music  of 

Bion 
Died  not  along  with  him,  nor  perished  the  Dorian 
measure. 

Thorenu't  "Cape  Cod.'* 

This  volume  is  mad*  up  of  a  sat  of  dalifhtfel 
sketches,  most  of  whioh  hav*  been  previously  flvsa 
to  as  in  the  eolomns  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.*  To 
those  who  are  familiar  with  Thoreau's  works,  it  will 
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perhaps  be  enough  to  say  of  this  book,  that  it-it  boil: 
in  style  and  in  matter  perfectly  oharacteristto  of  its 
author.  And,  expressing  our  individual  opinion  at 
the  oateet,  that  views  of  human  life  and  society  like 
Fhoreaa's  eannot  bat  interfere  with  the  truest  and 
highest  appreciation  of  nature,  and  adding  a  word  of 
objection  to  the  humorous  passages  of  tho  book,  which 
ire  often  grim,  sometimes  foroed,  aud  rarely  droll, 
we  have  done  with  fault-finding. 

"Cape  Cod"  Is  a  thoroughly  fro*,  original,  and  in- 
teresting book.  It  is  the  story  of  ono  of  Thoreau's 
famous  walks,  taken  from  EUstham  to  Provinoetown, 
now  on  the  Massachusetts  Bay  side,  and  now  on  that 
of  the  Atlantic-  And  it  is  really  wonderful  to 
see  how  soon  this  devoted  student  of  our  inland 
woods  and  streams  oomes  into  an  Intelligent 
sympathy,  aa  it  were,  with  the  seaside  and  the  ocean. 
Ku.ll  as  he  is  of  lova  for  the  grand  and  the  beautiful, 
yet  to  the  last  degree  minute  and  accurate  in  his  ob- 
servation of  nature,  it  is  almost  equally  delightful  to 
luteu  to  him  as  he  stands  on  a  windy  headland  of  tbe 
(Jap*  looking  oat  on  the  stormy  sea,  and  when  he 
pioks  up  seine  bit  of  seaweed  and  discourses  on  it* 
oolor  and  texture.  Sometimes  be  seems  to  see  with  a 
telescope  and  sometimes  with  a  soioroaoope,  but  always 
clearly  and  sharply,  whichever  instrument  he  uses. 
Tbe  smallest  matters  of  detail  seem  never  to  escape 
bim,  and  all  are  noted  with  a  scholar's  accuracy  and 
an  artist's  enthusiasm.  With  all  this  power  of  seeing 
well,  be  combines  a  singular  felicity  of  expression,  a 
rare  faculty  of  taking  an  "instantaneous  photograph'' 
of  the  creature  or  thing  be  withes  to  describe,  as,  for 
example,  where  he  speaks  of  "the  tender  young  of  tbe 
"piping  plover,  like  chickens  jost  hatched,  mrrt 
"\xnrhe*of  down  on  two  Imji,  running  in  troops  with  a 
"faint  poep  along  tho  edge  of  the  waves." 

Indeed  the  stylo  of  all  these  sketches  is  for  tho  most 
part  admirable  and  worthy  of  the  excellent  matter 
they  oonlain ,  and  no  one  who  cares  for  the  ooean  and 
its  beauty  can  read  tbem  without  being  thoroughly 
delighted.  As  the  reader  looks  over  their  pages,  onoe 
more  the  salt  odors  of  the  Cape  seem  veritably  to  sa- 
int* tbe  nostril  and  its  cold  sea-breetes  to  blow  upon 
the  oheek,  and  he  rises  from  tbo  perusal  with  a  sense 
of  strengthening  and  refreshment. 
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When  awe  or  pity  thee  withheld, 

He  gave  thy  chafing  steeds  the  rein,— 
Till  at  tby  feet  lies  Slavery  slain. 

Then  ceased  thy  task — another  hand 
Takes  up  tbe  burden  thou  lay 'at  down; 

Sorrowing  and  glad  the  rescued  land 
Twofold  tiwardd  thy  just  renown, — 
The  Conqueror's  and  the  Martyr's  crown. 


AlEAZAM  lOrOOLB. 
Irri.  SARBOit*. 

Tbeugh  fcrta  arw  stormed  and  cities  won, 

AM  banded  Treason  sselts  away. 
As  sullen  utfsts  that  hat*  the  sun 

Flae  at  the  bright  assault  of  Day,— 

Our  heavy  hearts  will  not  be  gay. 

For  thee  we  weep,  in  victory's  hour, 
Whose  courage  no  defeat  could  shake, 

Who  held  st  the  State's  resist  lass  power 
In  trust  but  for  thy  people's  sake, — 
For  thee  thv  people  mourning  make, 

No  haughty  palace  claims  thy  Mrtft, 

Ho  purple  princes'  ancient  line; 
The  woodman's  hat,  the  humble  worth 

Of  lowliest  ancestry  was  thine, — 

Tby  rank  not  kingly,  but  divine. 

For  He  that  sways  the  world  with  love, 
Though  War  and  Wrath  his  angels  are, 

Throned  thee  all  earthly  kings  above, 
On  threatened  Freedom's  flaming  ear,— 
To  frighten  tyrants  near  and  far. 

His  purpose  high  thy  course  impelled 
O'er  war's  red  height  and  smouldering  plain ; 
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«<^uiiuation  of  Lie  good  fame,  was  the  favorite  of  the 
Eaffem  States.  And  when  the  now  and  coui^ara- 
tvpely  unknown  name  ol  Lincoln  was  announced 
(notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  acclamations  of 
lhat  Convention),  we  heard  the  rtfcult  coldly  and 
sadly.  It  sjemed  Uo  rash,  ou  a  purely  local  reputa- 
tion, to  build  bo  grave  a  uust,  in  such  anxious  times; 
and  men  nsturally  talked  of  the  chances  in  politics 
as  incalculable,  iiut  it  turned  out  not  to  be  chance. 
The  profound  good  opinion  which  the  people  ol  Illi- 
nois and  of  tho  \Ve*t  had  conceived  of  him,  and 
which  tLey  had  imparled  to  theii'  colleagues,  that 
tuey  also  might  justily  tbcmeelvcs  to  their  constitu- 
ents at  homo,  was  not  rash,  though  they  did  not  be- 
gin to  know  the  riches  of  his  worth. 

A  plain  nan  ot  toe  people,  an  extraordinary  for* 
tune  attended  bin.  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  Manifest  vir- 
tue* procure  reputation  ;  occult  ones,  fortune. '  lie 
ollored  no  shining  qualities  at  the  lirst  encounter  ; 
ho  did  not  eileud  by  superiority .  lie  had  a  face  and 
manner  which  disarmed  suspicion,  which  inspired 
confidence,  which  confirmed  good-will.  lie  waa  a 
man  without  vices.  He  bad  a  strong  sense  of  duty, 
which  it  waa  very  easy  tor  hin  to  obey.  Then,  he 
had  what  farmers  oall  a  long  head;  waa  excellent 
in  working  out  thu  turn  for  himself ;  in  arguing  his 
case  and  convincing  you  fairly  and  firmly.  Then,  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  a  great  worker  ;  bad  prodi- 
gious faculty  of  performance;  worked  easily.  A 
gocd  worker  is  so  rare ;  everybody  has  some  disa- 
bling quality.  In  a  host  of  young  men  that  start  to- 
gether, and  promise  so  nlany  brilliant  leaden  for  the 
.  next  age,  each  one  fade  on  trial ;  one  by  bad  health, 
one  by  conceit,  or  by  love  of  pleasure,  or  lethargy,  or 
an  u^ly  temper — each  has  some  disqualifying  fault 
that  throws  him  out  of  the  career.  But  tbie  man  was 
sound  to  the  core,  cheerful,  persistent,  all  right  lor 
labor,  and  liked  nothing  so  well. 

Then,  he  had  a  vast  goodnature,  which  nade  him 
tolerant  and  accessible  to  all ;  fair-minded,  leaning 
to  the  claim  of  the  petitioner  ;  ailable,  and  not  sen 
sible  to  the  allliction  which  the  innumerable  visits 
paid  to  biin,  when  President,  would  have  brought  to 
any  one  else.  And  how  this  good-nature  became  a 
noble  humanity,  in  many  a  tragic  case  which  the 
events  ot  the  war  brought  to  him,  every  one  will  re- 
member ;  and  with  wbat  increasing  tenderness  he 
dealt,  when  a  whole  race  waa  thrown  on  hi*  com- 
passion. The  poor  negro  said  of  bim,  on  an  impres- 
sive occasion,  "  Massa  Linkum  am  ebery where. 

Then  his  broad  good-humor,  running  easily  into 
jocular  talk,  in  which  he  delighted  and  in  which  he 
eaenlied.  was  a  rich  gift  to  this  wise  man.  It  ena- 
faaarnim  to  keep  his  secret ;  to  meet  every  kind  of 
man  and  every  rank  in  society  ;  to  take  oil  the  edge 
of  the  severest  decisions ;  to  mask  his  own  purpose, 
aud  sound  his  companion  ;  and  to  catch  with  trne  in- 
stinct the  temper  of  every  company  he  addressed. 
And,  more  than  all,  it  is  to  a  man  of  severe  labor,  m 
anxious  and  exhausting  crimen,  the  natural  restora- 
tive, good  as  sleep,  and  is  the  protection  of  the  over- 
driven brain  against  rancor  and  insanity. 

lie  is  the  author  vl  a  multitude  ot  good  sayings, 
so  disguised  as  pleasantries  lhat  it  is  certain  they 
had  no  reputation  at  first  but  as  jcstn ;  and  only  la- 
ter, by  the  very  acCKp'ance  and  adoption  they  find  in 
the  nioutbs  of  millions,  turn  out  to  be  the  wisdom  of 
the  hour.  I  am  sure  if  thia  man  Lad  ruled  in  a  pe- 
riod of  less  faciut)  ot  printing,  he  would  have  become 
mythological  in  »  very  few  years,  like  JEtop  or  Pil- 
pay,  or  one  ot  the  {Seven  Wise  Masters,  by  but  fables 
and  proverb*.  Luc  ibe  weight  aud  penetration  of 
man  ▼  passages  in  Lis  letters,  messages,  and  speeches, 
hidden  now  by  the  very  closeness  ot  their  application 
to  the  moment,  are  destined  hereafter  to  wide  fame. 
What  pn'guant  definitions  ;  what  unerring  common- 
sense  j  what  foresight ;  and,  on  great  occasions,  what 
lofty,  and  more  tbaa  national,  wbat  humane  tone  1 
II is  brief  speech  at  Gettysburg  will  not  easily  be 
surpassed  by  words  on  any  recorded  occasion.  This, 
and  one  other  American  speech,  that  of  John  Brown 
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to  the  court  that  tried  him,  and  a  part  of  Kossuth's 
speech  at  Birmingham,  can  only  be  compared  with 
each  other,  and  with  no  fourth. 

jfclja  occupying  the  otuur  ot  State  waa  a  triumph  of 
the  guvd  sense  of  mankind,  and  of  the  public  oon- 
ticieuce.  This  middle-class  country  bad  got  a  mid- 
dle-class President,  at  last.  Yes,  in  manners  and 
sympathies,  but  not  in  powers,  for  bis  powers  were 
superior.  This  man  grew  according  to  the  need. 
His  mind  mastered  the  problem  of  the  day  ;  and,  aa 
the  problem  grew,  so  did  his  comprehension  of  it. 
Hardy  was  man  so  fitted  to  the  event.  In  the  midst 
of  fears  aud  jealousies,  in  the  Babel  of  counsels  and 
parties,  this 'man  wrought  incessantly  with  all  his 
might  and  all  his  honesty,  laboring  to  find  what  the 

Eeople  wanted,  and  how  to  obtain  that.  It  cannot 
e  said  there  is  any  exaggeration  of  bis  worth.  It 
ever  a  man  waa  fairly  tested,  be  waa.  There  was  no 
lack  of  resistance,  nor  of  slander,  nor  of  ridicule.  The 
times  have  allowed  no  Slate  secrets  ;  the  nation  has 
been  in  su.b  ierment,  such  multitudes  had  to  be 
trusted,  that  no  secret  could  be  kept.  Every  door 
was  ajar,  and  we  know  all  that  befel. 

Then,  wbat  an  occasion  waa  the  whirlwind  of  the 
war.  Here  was  place  for  no  holiday  magistrate,  no 
fair-weather  sailor  ;  the  new  pilot  was  hurried  to  the 
helm  in  a  tornado.  In  four  yearn— four  years  of 
battle-days — his  endurance,  his  fertility  of  resources, 
his  magnanimity,  were  sorely  tried  and  never  found 
wanting.  There,  by  his  courage,  his  justice,  his  even 
temper,  his  fertile  counsel,  his  humanity,  he  stood  a 
heroic  figure  in  the  centre  of  a  heroic  epoch.  He  uj 
the  true  history  of  4ne  American  people  in  bis  time. 
Step  by  step  he  walked  before  them  ;  slow  with  their 
slowness,  quickening  bis  march  by  theirs  ;  the  true 
representative  of  this  continent ;  an  entirely  public 
man  ;  father  of  bis  conntry,  the  pulse  of  twenty  mil- 
lions throbbing  in  bia  heart,  the  thought  of  their 
minds  articulated  by  his  tongue. 

Adam  Smith  remarks  that  the  axe,  which  in  Hou- 
braken's  portraits  of  British  king*  and  worthier,  is 
engraved  under  those  who  have  suffered  at  the  bl<j;k, 
adds  a  certain  lofty  charm  to  the  picture.  And  who 
does  not  see,  even  in  this  tragedy  so  recent,  how  taut 
the  terror  and  ruin  of  the  massacre  are  already  burn- 
ing into  glory  around  the  victim  '!  Far  happier  this 
fate  than  to  have  lived  to  be  wished  away  ;  to  have 
watched  the  decay  of  bi«  own  faculties  ;  to  have  Been 
— perhaps,  even  he — the  proverbial  iugratitude  ol 
statesmen  ;  to  have  seen  mean  men  preferred.  Had 
he  not  lived  long  enough  to  keep  the  greatest  pro- 
mise that  ever  man  made  to  his  fellow-men — the  prac- 
tical abolition  of  slavery  T  He  bad  seen  Tenne^e, 
Missouri  and  Maryland  emancipate  their  slaves.  He 
had  seen  Savannah,  Charleston  and  Richmond  sur- 
rendered ;  had  seen  the  main  army  of  the  rebellion 
lay  down  its  arms.  He  had  conquered  the  public 
opinion  of  Canada,  England  and  Franca.  Oely 
Washington  can  compare  with  him  in  fortune. 

And  wbat  it  if  should  turn  out,  in  the  unfolding 
the  web,  that  he  had  leached  the  term  ;  that  this 
heroic  deliverer  could  not  longer  serve  us  ;  that  the 
rebellion  had  touched  its  natural  conclusion,  and 
what  remained  to  be  done  required  new  and  uncom- 
mitted hands — a  new  spirit  born  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  war  ;  ard  that  Heaven,  wishing  to  show  the 
world  a  completed  benefactor,  shall  make  him  serve 
his  country  even  more  by  his  death  than  by  his  life. 
Nations,  like  kings,  are  not  cood  by  facility  and  com- 
■■nanoe.  "  The  kudnsan  ol  una  consists  la  ws- 
nenmnd  strength. "  Estsjassan-aature  naa  mm  im 
aenjerons  foible  of  taw  nffpumc.  ana  it  wm  neces- 
sary that  its  en  en  lea  shoohf  outrage  it,  and  drive  m 
to  eawoated  trasssi,  to  Mew*  the  sal  vatiea  of  thu 
eewntry  in  the  next  egos. 

The  anoionfa  believed  is  a  serene  end  beautiful 
Genius  which  reled  ia  the  efein  of  nations  ;  which, 
with  a  alow  bat  stern  jnetiw,  oerried  forward  the 
fortunes  of  certain  chosen  bouses,  weeding  out  sin- 
gle offender*,  or  offending  families,  end  securing  at 
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such  as  no  other  modern  painter  lias  shown. 
A  few  drawings  of  his  found  their  way  to  Bos- 
ton and  were  handed  about  with  an  admira- 
tion which  it  was  reported  his  finished  pictures 
did  not  excite. 

In  1  si 7,  Mr.  Emerson,  going  to  Edinburgh, 
met  David  Scott,  and  at  his  request  sat  to  him 
for  a  portrait,  which  is  now,  perhaps,  among 
the  collection  of  his  paintings  left  by  him  at  his 
death.  .Not  many  years  alter  tins  ho  Uiett 
without  having  won  fame,  or  satisfied  his  own 
conception  of  excellence  in  art.  A  memoir  of 
him,  written  by  his  brother,  William  Scott,  con- 
tains some  engravings  from  his  pictures;  but 
few  copies  of  this  book  have  ever  been  seen  iu 
this  country.  A  brief  sketch  of  David  Scott 
appeared  a  half-dozen  years  ago  in  the  Monthly 
Religious  Magazine,  in  this  city.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  arc  interested  in  this  artist  will  be 
glad,  as  we  have  been,  to  find  one  more  trace 
of  him.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  London 
Star,  the  Edinburgh  correspondent  of  that  jour- 
nal says  : — 

In  the  current  number  of  Macmillan,  Prof. 
Masson  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  cer- 
tain Edinburgh  dead  men  whom  he  hadknown — 
the  dead  men  in  the  present  instance  being  Dr. 
Samuel  Brown,  Hush  Miller,  and  De  Quincey. 
De  Quincey  I  never  saw,  to  my  knowledge, 
but  one  was  quite  familiar  with  the  head  and 
figure  of  Hugh  Miller  in  the  street;  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Brown,  who  was  a  gleaming  kingfisher 
or  bird  of  paradise  sort  of  man,  of  no  great 
voice  but  of  very  splendid  feather — I  met  only 
once.  It  is  a  pity  that  Prof.  Masson  did  not  know 
David  Scott,  whom  Mr.  Uuskin  regards  as  the 
greatest  eolorist  of  the  time.  Scott  I  did  not 
know,  nor  did  I  ever  see  him,  I  should  suppose; 
but  I  rather  think  he  was  the  most  interesting 
man  who,  since  Scott's  day,  has  walked  the 
Edinburgh  streets.  Few  can  know  about  him 
now  or  about  his  genius  either.  His  great  work, 
"Vasco  de  Gama  Confronting  the  Spirit  of  the 
Cape,"  hangs  in  the  Trinity  House,  Leith,  but 
no  one  goes  there  to  look  at  it.  And  all  that 
is  mortal  of  him  reposes  in  the  Dean  Cemetery, 
with  a  pillar  and  bronze  medallion,  by  Alexan- 
der Munro,  the  sculptor — grave,  pillar,  and 
medallion  shadowed  by  a  sepulchral  yew. 

If  it  is  true  that  Raskin  "regards  as  the  great- 
est eolorist  of  the  time"  the  high-souled  and 
melancholy  David  Scott,  that  is  tome  amends 
Tor  the  solitude  in  which  his  great  canvas  hangs 
at  Leith.  Perhaps  a  half-century  hence,  like 
Blake,  be  wiH  find  a  biographer  who  will  make 
his  name  famous,  and  imitators  who  will  copy 
chiefly  his  defects.  He  had  the  soul  of  a  great 
artist  among  a  people  of  whom  few  understood 
what  Art  required,  and  fewer  could  bend  them- 
selves to  her  stern  requirement*. 

n.  nmioi  ai  for  aid  xhatiit. 

To  deny  that  we  have  as  yet  a  national  liter- 
ature would  be  to  offend  national  vanity,  oi 
which  we  certainly  have  a  surplus.  Within  a 
few  years  we  have  made  great  progress  in  many 
respects ;  the  war,  of  whose  closing  scenes  we 
are  the  witnesses  to  day,  has  done  much  of  which 
all  are  conscious,  and  much  whieh  is  as  yet  un- 
suspected, towards  the  growth  of  national  cliar- 
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actor,  and  will  hereafter  be  regarded  as  the 
commencement,  not  only  of  our  national  life, 
in  a  true  and  profound  sense,  but  of  a  literature 
worthy  of  that  ennobled  and  purified  existence, 
which  is  thus  inaugurated.  That  we  have  pro- 
duced popular  novelists  and  poets  and  brilliant 
historians  is  but  little  if  in  their  works  we  find 
no  new  clement  worthy  of  our  age,  our  insti- 
tutions and  our  country,  and  distinguishing  for- 
ever their  productions  from  those  of  other  ages 
and  countries. 

Little  is  their  value,  brief  will  be  their  dura- 
tion, if  they  fail,  as  hitherto  they  have  failed, 
to  embody  the  distinctively  American  word 
and  thought.  Here  in  a  new  world,  under  new 
stars,  man  has  labored  and  achieved,  lived  and 
died,  not  ignobly.  Fitting  it  is  that  where 
head  and  hand  have  not  lieen  lacking,  the  pen 
bo  lound  ready  to  transcribe  their  triumphs,  and 
embalm  for  the  future  in  cunning  syllables  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  a  time  not  devoid  of 
hcroi«ui,  nor  wholly  without  significance  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  if  we  examine  closely  and  with  dis- 
crimination, it  will  bo  found  that  the  most  vital 
part  of  our  literature,  so-called,  is  that  whieh 
has  hid  its  origin  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  which  has  had  for  its  animating  spirit  a  not 
unpractical  relation  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
time  for  progress  and  reform.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  is  patent,  as  it  is  natural. 

Posterity  sets  but  small  store  by  injustice  and 
tyranny.  Nor  eloquence,  nor  beauty,  nor  grace 
can  blind  its  cold  eyes  to  crime  or  wrong,  or 
turn  aside  from  its  direct  forthright  its  pitiless 
judgment.  It  weeps  over  Toussaint  iu  his  dun- 
geon, or  John  Brown  on  the  gallows,  anil  laughs 
in  scorn  at  Napoleon  on  his  throne,  or  Davis  in 
his  capital.  The  sentences  which  it  loves  to 
rcjH-at  are  not  the  velvet  phrases  of  fools  and 
flatterers,  but  the  stern  and  weighty  utterances 
of  earnest  mid  resolute  men.  Indeed,  in  a  pro- 
found sense,  the  literature  of  a  nation  is  not 
merely  typical  of  what  is  noblest  and  best  in 
its  history,  but  is  that  history  itself — the  only 
record,  outlasting  cities  and  dominions,  of 
thoughts  and  deeds  which  but  for  it  had  wholly 
ceased  to  be,  but  which  through  it  are  still  po- 
tent to  animate  and  inspire,  to  teach  and  en- 
lighten. Jo  this  permanent  literature  ot  our 
country  belongs  the  book  of  which  we  proinisc 
to  speak — a  book  destined  to  bo  more  and  better 
appreciated,  as  years  roll  onward.  It  may 
never  be  popular;  we  know  of  no  poetry  which 
is,  except  in  a  contracted  sense ;  but  its  wisdom 
and  beauty  will,  day  by  day  and  year  by  year, 
slowly,  it  may  be,  but  surely,  diffuse  themselves 
through  the  mind  of  the  world,  and  "leaven 
with  fiory  leaven  the  hearts  of  men  forever." 
Its  lines  will  be  quoted  and  their  force  recog- 
nized, and  the  stature  and  strength  of  the  mind 
Whieh  originated  them  be  understood,  if  not  by 
all,  at  least  by  those  whose  judgment  will  be 
found  of  most  value.  And  so,  by  degrees, 
conies  universal  fame.     Perhaps,  hereafter,  the 
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"The  Sphynx  is  drowsy; 
Her  wings  are  furlod; 
Her  car  is  heavy ; 
She  broods  ou  the  world" — 
when  compared  witli  the  eaw  and  grace  of  its 
concluding  lines:— 

"Uprose  tho  merry  Sphynx, 

And  couched  no  more  in  stone; 
She  melted  into  purple  cloud, 

She  silvered  in  the  moou; 
She  spired  into  a  yellow  flume; 
She  flowered  io  blossoms  red ; 
She  flowed  into  a  diamine  wave; 
She  stood  Monadnoc's  head" — 
but  subtle  and  delicate  harmonies,  such  as  Ariel 
might   have   loved  to  pour  autl   1'rospero  and 
Miranda  to  hear,  in  their  island  home,  and  to 
which  the  finest  strains  of  Keats  and  Shelley 
seem  coarse  and  earthly  : — 

"I  thank  the  joyful  juico 

For  all  I  know; 
Winds  of  rememliering 

Of  tho  ancient  being  blow, 
And  seeming  solid  walls  of  use 
Opeu  and  flow." 

The  intellectuality  of  Mr.  Emerson's  Muse 
is  as  marked  as  her  originality — and  this  to 
some  extent  may  account  for  her  limited  influ- 
ence. There  is  nothing  of  earthly  passion. 
A  silvery,  splendid  coldness  like  that  of  moon- 
light envelops  and  enlarges  the  themes  of  tho 
poet.  The  list  of  contents  indicates  not  unfair- 
ly this  characteristic.  Yet  here  is  no  asceti- 
cism, and  we  feel  as  we 'read,  that  a  large 
and  warm  heart  is  at  work,  though  dwarfed 
and  overpowered  by  a  sublime  intellect  for 
which  no  question  is  too  subtle,  no  speculation 
too  profound,  no  period  too  remote.  And  yet, 
here,  if  anywhere,  is  there  defect.  There  is 
too  much  abstraction — the  poet  h  too*spiritual. 
Flesh  and  blood  cannot  sympathize  with  him 
without  an  effort,  and  human  nature  is  lazy.  It 
is  his  loss  and  ours. 

Purity  of  thought  and  feeling  is  by  no  means 
a  rare  quality  in  modern  literature,  but  a  pu- 
rity as  exalted  as  that  of  Mr.  Emerson,  as  ten- 
der, as  earnest,  as  unselfish,  we  do  not  remem- 
ber. We  always  rise  from  one  of  his  books 
with  a  sense  of  renewed  faith  in  man  ;  we  are 
not  only  wiser,  but  better,  for  having  read  thcin. 
Here  is  a  noble  scorn  of  all  that  is  bad  and 
mean,  a  manly  earnestness  and  independence. 
The  poet  never  hesitates,  nor  utters  half-way 
tru'hs,  but  speaks  his  full  thought  boldly  out. 

A  keen  wit,  Mr.  Emerson  has  not  avoided 
in  some  of  his  poems  the  use  of  phrases  and 
images  which  are  touched  with  the  ludicrous. 
Witness,  in  the  "Sphynx": — 

"The  elephant  browses, 
Majestic  and  calm."' 
And  again, 

"The  journeying  atoms, 

Primordial  wholes. 
Firmly  draw,  firmly  drive 
By  their  anin,«ita  poles." 
An  affectation  disagreeable  and  unnecessary 
is  hi*  frequent  use  of  the  termination  ion  iu   a 
form  long  obsolete,  thus  : — 

"Strong  II  ides  could  not  keep  his  own. 
But  all  slid  to  confusion." 
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Here,  even  allowing  the  occasional  use  of 
this  form,  familiar  to  some  but  forgotten  by 
most,  there  is  really  no  rhyme  whatever.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Emerson,  though  abundantly  able  to 
avoid  such  inaccuracies,  occasionally  mars  a 
noble  thought  by  carelessness  in  rhyme — as  in 
the  conclusion  of  "Fate"  he  says  : — 

"Who  bides  at  home,  nor  looks  abroad, 
Carries  the  eagles,  and  musters  the  sword." 
Of  obscurity  there  is  here  but  little.  As  a 
rule,  Mr.  Emerson  expresses  his  thoughts  with 
the  utmost  precision  and  simplicity,  and  it  is 
the  fault  of  his  readers  if  they  cannot  under- 
stand him.  Yet  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
here  and  there  the  author,  through  haste  or 
carelessness,  fails  to  makes  himself  perfectly  un- 
derstood. Much  allowance  is  of  course  to  lie 
made  tor  the  lifliculty  which  the  greatest  genius 
must  find  in  expressing  thoughts  of  so  profound, 
and  as  generally  fancied,  so  uupoetical  a  char- 
acter as  those  with  which  our  poet  frequently 
deals,  lint  his  wonderful  success  at  times  leads 
us  to  doubt  whether  he  is  excusable  on  this 
ground. 

A  morn  serious  fault  of  Mr.  Emerson's  poe- 
try is  this;  his  intellectual  grasp  of  a  subject  is 
so  earnest  that  the  flowers  he  brings  are  given 
to  us  in  their  completeness ;  ho  has  plucked 
them  up  roots  and  all,  and  often  some  portion 
of  the  mold  in  which  they  grew  with  them. 
They  have  inore  freshness  and  vitality,  but 
they  are  not  so  pleasant,  thus  gathered.  To 
drop  nietnphor,  he  is  so  eager  to  present  his  idea 
in  its  fullness,  that  he  gives  us  not  only  all  tho 
poetry  of  his  thought,  but  also  much  of  its  prose. 
To  be  sure,  his  prose  is  better  than  the  poetry 
of  others,  but  the  effect,  notwithstanding,  is  ono 
of  ruggedness  and  unevenness.  Take,  as  an  in- 
stance, his  grand  poem  of  Monadnoc.  In  this 
there  are  passages  which  in  absolute  merit  far 
surpass  the  best  work  of  .any  living  poet,  (we 
111  ij; lit  say  more,  but  forbear,)  but  here  also  are 
passages  of  merit,  surely,  yet  wholly  valueless 
and  out  of  place  in  their  present  position. 
Hence,  much  misunderstanding  and  harsh  crit- 
icism. 

But  there  are  poems  in  which  these  de- 
fects are  less  prominent,  and  which  have  taken 
hold  already   of  the-  popular  heart.     Such  arc 

the  "Problem"   and  the   "Ode  to    Beauty.' 

▲•d  Hm  proao  wmem  wniet  ha*  iwiMfM 
Basket  ex  tbe  move  retret  the  ffearteomfata  f* 
we  rem.  sat  wftaterer  tbe  extent  or  turn 
(auks,  this  m  a>  memorable  and  noble  book '} 
one  Detoaimt  to  unirersal  man  and  time ;  ft* 
which  we  may  well  be  proud ;  thoaffh  tadeftfl 
oar  true  part  would  be  sorrow  ami  shame  rat  bet 
than  nude:  tor  after  all.  them  are  hat  the  oe> 
cantonal  ootDOurinn  of  a  poet  of  tbe  rarest 
power,  and  are  toaehed  with  a  di  vtire  ana  mm* 
anc-holr  morn  or  the  worM.  not  nnmnoiy,  doc 
•och  as  he  baa  metered  in  bis  lines  "  io  Mae*  ' : 
When  a  god  is  ones  beguiled 
By  beauty  of  a  mortal  ohiki. 
And  bv  her  radiant  youth  delighted. 
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Re  is  not  fooled,  but  warily  knowetft 

His  lo*e  shall  aever  he  requited ; 

And  thus  the  wise  IssewrUi  dosth  : 

"He  his  study  and  delight 

To  bless  that  creature  day  and  night; 

In  her  lap  to  pour  all  splendor; 

From  all  evils  to  defend  her; 

To  ransack  earth  for  riches  rare. 

And  fetch  her  stars  to  deck  her  hair; 

He  mixes  music-  with  her  thoughts. 

And  saddens  her  with  heavenly  doubts; 

All  grace,  all  good,  his  great  heart  knows. 

Profuse  in  love,  the  king  bestows  : 

Saying,  "Hearken  !  Earth,  Sea.  Air  I 

This  monument  of  luy  despair 

Build  I  to  the  AIL-oo-l,  All-fair, 

Not  for  a  privute  good. 

But  I  from  my  beatitude, 

Albeit  scorned  as  none  was  scorned, 

Adorn  her  as  was  none  adorned  : 

I  make  this  maiden  an  ensainple 

To  Nature  through  her  kingdoms  ample, 

Whereby  to  model  newer  races. 

Statelier  forms  and  fairer  faces; 

To  carry  man  to  new  degrees 

Of  power  and  of  comeliness. 

These  presents  be  the  hostages 

Which  I  pawn  for  my  release; 

See  to  thyself  Uh  Universe  ! 

Thou  art  better,  and  not  worse." 

And  the  god,  having  given  all. 

Is  freed  forever  from  his  thrall. 
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Of    memorable   sentences,    which    condense 
years  of  observation  into  a  few  words  : — 
Jewels  five  words  long, 
That  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  Time 
Sparkle  forever — 
the  book  is  full  to  overflowing.     Every  page 
glitters  and  scintillates  with  their  dazzling  light- 
To  use  the  poet's  own  words,  it  is 

As  when  a  shower  of  meteors 
Cross  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 
And,  lit  by  fringent  air, 
Blase  near  and  for, 
Mortals  deem  the  planets  bright 
Have  burst  their  sacred  bars. 
And  the  lone  seaman  all  the  night 
Sails  astonished  amid  stare. 

It  would  be  idle  to  offer  instances  of  this  rare 
excellence. 

**  nnatioved  wit  or  humor  there  are  few  in- 
Mftocea  in  the  poena.  Dot  the  elements  of  wit 
ma  munor  10  cotntunaooe  with  the  pure  poetic 
fMWty  are  ev*ryw»ere  tmdio.  and  lenu  an  in- 
B— Hh  charm  ot  cbverfulneas  to  the  earn- 
eatooM  of  tite  tntnker.  We  reeognue  a  kindly 
nature  uouer  rae  soiowaat  atarn  exterior  ot 
tbe  poiKMopner.  indeed,  a  more  convincing 
proof  of  the  food  nature  of  the  aotbor  could 
hardly  be  offered  than  this— that  with  a  wit  as 
keen  as  he  possesses,  he  has  seldom,  if  ever,  in- 
dulged in  satire.  "Tbe  Humble  Bee,"  and 
•The  Initial  Love,"  may  serve  as  samples  of 
this  element  of  Mr.  E.'s  power.  What  can  be 
happier  than  in  tbe  former  tbe  epithet*, 

"Thou  animated  torrid  sone!" 
and 

"Yellow-breeched  philosopher!" 
or  than  in  the  latter,  this  passage,  (the  author 
is  speaking  of  Love,) — 

"He  will  preach  like  a  friar 

And  jump  like  Harlequin; 

He  will  read  like  a  orier, 

And  fight  like  a  Paladin; 

Boundless  is  his  memory; 

Plans  immense  his  term  prolong; 

He  it  not  of  counted  age. 

Meaning  alway  to  be  young. 

And  hit  tcitk  it  intimacy — 

Intimater  intimacy,  . 

And  a  ttrtcter  privacy  : 

Tbe  impossible  shall  yet  be  done, 

And  being  two  shall  still  be  one." 
This  is  Shakspcrian  in  delicacy  an<l  beauty. 
Of  a  severer  and  ruder  character  is  the  Ode 
inscribed  to  W.  H.  Channing.  But  in  all  of 
these  poems,  the  witty  is  subordinated  to  the 
ideal,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  but 
few  of  the  poems  which  do  not  contain  iu  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  the  traces  of  the  mirth- 
provoking  power.  To  this  subtlety  of  feeling, 
which  glances  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to 
severe,  so  rapidly,  much  of  the  author's  so  called 
obscurity  may  be  attributed.  We  live  in  an 
age  ot  literary  dyspepsia — of  hasty  writers  and 
careless  readers.  We  cannot  stop  to  think  or 
to  enjoy.  The  Sphynx  might  be  as  wilty  to- 
day as  of  old,  but  she  would  find  few  listeners 
to  her  riddles,  and  no  (Edipus.  Take  such  a 
poem  as  Merlin,  full  of  poetry,  full  of  wit,  and 
sec  how  many  will  take  the  pains  to  appreciate 
it.  Yet  every  line,  every  word  breathes  inspi- 
ration. 
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But  wc  shall  grow  angry  with  the  public  if  is  no  affectation,  no  pedantry,  no  pride ;  all  is 
we  continue  the  theme.  Let  us  change  it  simple,  strong,  manly.  The  author  utters  the 
Let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Emerson's  prose-  -his  Unsays,  profoundest  truths,  the  wisest  apothegms,  the 
now  published  in  blue  and  gold  by  Tieknor.  merriest  jests,  the  aptest  anecdotes,  with  a  eer- 
Tlio  same  characteristics  meet  us  here.  The  tain  dryness  and  tranquillity  that  are  very  ef- 
s.unc  intellectuality — the  same  high  morality —  Jfeetive. 

the  same  brilliancy  of  expression — the  same  Here,  where  absolute  perfection  of  form  and 
depth  of  thought.  The  Essays  are  of  course  'proportion  is  a  matter  of  less  importance  than 
inferior  to  the  pocni*  —but  we  know  of  no  mod-  '•>  |>oetry,  the  elegance  of  the  jioet  is  noticeable 
ern  prose  more  pregnant  with  thought  or  more  '"  the  arrangement  of  his  subject  and  the  subtle 
graceful  with  all  the  ornamentation  of  wit  and  evolution  of  its  parts.  There  is  order  and  sys- 
fancy  which  a  fine  taste  can  effectively  dispose  teni  everywhere.  The  poet  cannot  conceal 
around  features  and  lorm  too  noble   for  tawdry   himself,  but  is  everywhere  lightening  over   his 

theme,  now  in  a  happy  epithet  antl  now  in  a 
brilliant  metaphor,  now  explaining  some  old  al- 
legory and  now  allegorizing  some  old  fact.  All 
that  he  touches  turns  to  gold.  The  rock  which 
he  strikes,  though  it  stand  in  a  desert,  flows 
with  water;  and  the  world  is  full  of  unexpect- 
ed treasures  as  he  anoints  our  eyes.  The 
homely  and  trivial  arc  so  no  more  as  he  passes 
by. 

No   essays,  wc  speak  boldly  yet  thoughtfully, 
are  equal  to  those  of  Mr.  Emerson  in  uniform- 


Hnery.  Pallas  is  not  Venus  nor  Here,  and  our 
author  understands  this.  His  object  is  not  sim- 
ply to  please  or  to  amuse,  but  to  instruct  as 
well.  The  style  is  terse,  concise,  almost  epi- 
grammatic. Every  word  weighs.  There  are 
no  silent  letters.  Rhetoric  is  not  the  object; 
Truth  is. 

One  characteristic  of  the  Emv/n,  na  also  to 
some  extent  of  the  Poems,  is  this.  The  ex- 
pression is  not  spontaneous — is  not  forced  upon 
the  author  by  his  nature — is  not  in  the  highest 

sense  inspiration— art.  The  author  is  not  in  his  ity  of  excellence,  variety  of  power,  or  difficulty 
works.  The  works  themselves  are  not  rounded,  of  theme.  Indeed,  the  critical  tendency  of  his 
polished,  complete.     To  each  poem,  to  each  cs-  mind,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  the 


say,  something  might  he  added,  from  each 
something  taken,  without  sense  of  loss  in  pro- 
I>ortioii  or  harmony.  This  argues  at  once  the 
greatness  of  the  man,  which  has  nowhere  found 
complete  and  adequate  expression,  and  further, 
that  however  excellent  his  works,  he  has  missed 
his  true  vocation. 

These  Essay*  indicate  more  plainly,  perhaps, 
but  not  more  earnestly  than  the  poems,  of  which 
wc  have  spoken,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Emerson  is 
eminently  a  representative  author,  a  represen- 
tative of  our  age  mid  country,  as  nil  great  men 
are  representative  ;  not  that  we  are  his  equals, 
but  that  he  embodies  our   highest  aspirations, 


supremacy  of  the  intellect  in  his  mental  confor- 
mation, is  here  an  advantage,  as  in  his  poetry 
it  is  a  drawback.  But  wc  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  his  character  is  cold ; 
though  not  passionate  in  feeling,  it  is  sympa- 
thetic, and  widely  sympathetic. 

Wc  have  criticised  these  books,  not  by  com- 
parison with  others,  for  they  stand  by  them- 
selves with  the  other  works  of  our  author,  in 
American  literature,  and,  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  so,  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 
Here  is  a  new  elcmcflt,  not  heretofore  recog- 
nized or  understood.  Therefore  we  have 
weighed  and  measured  them  hv  absolute  stand- 


and  country  in  which  we  live,  and  of  which  time 
and  country  these  books  will  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  first  and  noblest  out-growths  and  tri- 
umphs in    times  yet  to  come,  and  in  countries 

D. 


that   he    indicates   the    tendency  of  our    moral,  ards,  and    though  in  that  rigid   examination,  in 

growth.     The  republican  idea,  founded  in  con-  that  ordeal  as  of  fire,  which  nothing  of  human 

tempt  for  forms  and  opinions,  jealous  of  thel"'^"   «'»"   whol'y  withstand,  we   have  found 

rights  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  yet  not  in-l*1™  defect*  and  deficiencies,  we  have  found 

tolerant  nor  rash,  but  sober,  patient,  hopeful.  *!*>  qualities  of  the  rarest  order,  such  as  may 

earnest,  trustful,  recognizing  the  good  and  ro-  ™"  entitlt!  us  to  Pri,,e  ourselves  on  the  time 

jecting  the  evil  of  the  past  and  of  the  present. 

is    the    pervading    law  of  this  author's    mind. 

Such  a  book  could  be  written,  such  a  man  pro 

duced,  nowhere  else.     And   in  saying;  this  we, 

,  .       A,  -        .     ,        •.•  • c  m.    whert;  our  language  is  as  yet  a  stranger. 

are  touching  the  profoundest  criticism  of  Mr.  -     *■ 

r  ....  •       .  -      .       May  25,  18C 

Emerson  and  his  works,  and  arc  paying  him  .a 

compliment  seldom  deserved,  and  the  rarer  as 

we  hold  our  age  and  institutions  in  advance  of 

other  ages  and  other  institutions. 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  purer  atmosphere  than 

elsewhere,    and    a    brighter    radiance   of    day. 

Conventionalities  and  ceremonies,  wrongs  and 

falsehoods,  fade  away  like  ghosts  at  its  dawning. 

Only  the  he-oic  is  here  of  value  and  worthy  of       ^^^/A^WMMK''4^yj(%m^y|/,i/ 

emulation.     There   is  no  taint  of  baseness,  or  ////  >////i/ 'XJjImBMM   iyV\ 

milolcncc,  or  cowardice  here,  but  everywhere  J         //^  Jm&Mi    '$  r~ S 

the  serenity  of  goodness  and  greatness.     There  I  —        \^~^      i^^br^^^^fe  S^^ 
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Cape  Cod.    By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.    Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  and  Fields. 

Cape  Cod  is  photographed  at  last,  for 
Thoreau  has  been  there.  Day  by  day,  with 
his  stout  pedestrian  shoes,  he  plodded  along 
that  level  beach,  —  the  eternal  ocean  on  one 
side,  and  human  existence  reduced  to  its 
simplest  elements  on  the  other,  —  and  he 
pitilessly  weighing  each.  His  mental  pro- 
cesses never  impress  one  with  opulence  arfd 
luxuriance,  but  rather  with  a  certain  sublime 
tenacity,  which  extracts  nutriment  from  the 
most  barren  soil.  He  is  therefore  admira- 
bly matched  against  Cape  Cod  ;  and  though 
his  books  on  softer  aspects  of  Nature  may 
have  a  mellower  charm,  there  is  none  in 
which  the  very  absence  of  mellowness  can 
^o  well  pass  for  an  added  merit. 

No  doubt  there  are  passages  whicn  err 
upon  the  side  of  bareness.  Cape  Cod  itself 
certainly  errs  that  way,  and  so  often  does 
our  author  ;  and  when  they  are  combined, 
the  result  of  desiccation  is  sometimes  as- 
tounding. But  so  much  the  truer  the  pic- 
ture. If  Vedder's  "  Lair  of  the  Sea-Serpent " 
had  the  rank  verdure  of  the  "  Heart  of  the 
Andes,"  the  kraken  would  still  be  as  un- 
impressive on  canvas  as  in  the  newspapers. 
No  one  ever  dared  to  exhibit  Cape  Cod 
"  long,  and  lank,  and  brown  "  enough  be- 
fore, and  hence  the  value  of  the  book.  For 
those  who  insist  on  chlorofhylle,  is  there  not 
"  Azarian  "  ?    If  the  dear  public  will  tolerate 


neither  the  presence  of  color  in  a  picture, 
nor  its  absence,  it  is  hard  to  suit. 

Yet  it  is  worth  remembering,  that  Tho- 
reau's  one  perfect  poem,  —  and  one  of  the 
most  perfect  in  American  literature,  —  "My 
life  is  like  a  stroll  upon  the  beach,"  must 
have  been  suggested  by  Cape  Cod  or  some 
kindred  locality.  And  it  is  not  the  savage 
grandeur  of  the  sea  alone,  but  its  delicate 
loveliness  and  its  ever-budding  life,  which 
will  be  found  recorded  forever  in  some  of 
these  wondrous  pages,  intermixed  with  the 
statistics  of  fish-flakes  and  the  annals  of  old 
men's  diseases. 

But  in  his  stern  realism,  the  author  em- 
ploys what  he  himself  call*  "  ranurgic " 
plainness  of  speech,  and  deals  with  the  hor- 
rors of  the  sea-shore  as  composedly  as  with 
its  pearls.  His  descriptions  of  the  memori- 
als of  shipwrecks,  for  instance,  would  be 
simply  repulsive,  but  that  his  very  dryness 
has  a  sort  of  disinfectant  quality,  like  the 
air  of  California,  where  things  the  most 
loathsome  may  lie  around  us  without  mak- 
ing the  air  impure. 

He  shows  his  wonted  formidable  accura- 
cy all  through  these  pages,  and  the  critic 
feels  a  sense  of  bewildered  exultation  in  de- 
tecting him  even  in  a  slip  of  the  pen,  —  as 
when  in  the  note  on  page  228  he  gives  to 
the  town  of  Rockport,  on  Cape  Ann,  the 
erroneous  name  of  Rockland.  After  this 
discovery,  one  may  dare  to  wonder  at  his 
finding  a  novelty  in  the  "  Upland  Plover," 
and  naming  it  among  the  birds  not  heard 
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in  the  interior  of  the  State,  when  he  might 
be  supposed  to  have  observed  it,  in  sum- 
mer, near  Mount  Wachusett,  where  its 
wail  adds  so  much,  by  day  or  night,  to  the 
wildness  of  the  scenery.  Yet  by  the  trivial- 
ity of  these  our  criticisms  one  may  measure 
the  astonishing  excellence  of  his  books. 

Th^s  wondrous  eye  and  hand  have  passed 
away,  and  )"ft  no  equal  and  no  second.  Ev- 
erything which  Thoreau  wrote  has  this  pe- 
culiar value,  that  no  other  observing  powers 
were  like  his  ;  no  one  else  so  laboriously 
verified  and  exhausted  the  facts  ;  and  no 
other  mind  rose  from  them,  at  will,  into  so 
subtile  an  air  of  meditation,  —  meditation 
too  daring  to  be  called  devout,  by  church 
or  world,  yet  too  pure  and  lofty  to  merit 
any  lower  name.  Lycidas  has  died  once 
more,  and  has  not  left  his  peer. 

Cape  Cod  docs  not  change  in  its  traits, 
but  only  in  its  boundaries,  and  this  book 
will  stand  for  it,  a  century  hence,  as  it  now 
does.  It  is  the  Cape  Odyssey.  Near  the 
end,  moreover,  there  is  a  remarkable  chap- 
ter on  previous  explorers,  which  shows,  by 
its  patient  thoroughness,  and  by  the  fearless 
way  in  which  the  author  establishes  facts 
which  had  eluded  Hildreth  and  Bancroft, 
that,  had  he  chosen  history  for  his  vocation, 
he  could  have  extracted  its  marrow  as  faith- 
fully as  that  of  his  more  customary  themes. 
Yet  the  grand  ocean  -  pictures  which  this 
book  contains  remind  us  that  it  was  the  do- 
main of  external  Nature  which  was  his  pe- 
culiar province  ;  and  this  sublime  monotone 
of  the  surges  seems  his  fitting  dirge,  now 
that  —  to  use  the  fine  symbol  of  one  who 
was  his  comrade  on  this  very  excursion  — 
his  bark  has  "  sunk  to  another  sea." 


Exccesioks.    By  Henry  D.   Thoreau.     Boston ; 
ticknor  &  Fields.     1863.     16mo. 

Mr.  Thoreau  was  a  kind  of  Massachuset's  Diog- 
enes, 6lightly  eand-pipered  by  some  culture  and  by 
the  influence  of  eociety,  which  he  could  no  more 
arold,  though  he  wished  to,  than  Ue  could .  the  aera- 
tion of  his  blood  by  bieaihing.  He  was  a  dis  infera- 
ble man,  atd  thought  that  his  attempt*  to  be  a  bar- 
barian were  wise.  He-had,  however,  a  wonderful 
power  of  acejr.g  natural  phenomena,  a  mastery  of 
good  English  for  desTibing  thorn,  and  a  certain 
sharp  small  philosophy  of  life  besides  'Out  of  these 
elements  are  constructed  the  essays  which  form  this 
book.  Tu«y  are  noticeable  and  worth  reading..  Mr. 
Em<  iions  iotioduction  overvalues  Mr.  Thoreau. 
ALd  t'«r  this  Mr.  Emerson  may  be  honored.  Q9  is 
well  known  to  be  generous  of  praise,  giving  <vh»Ie 
acd  rounded  commendations  but  of  his  genuite  and 
great  bou.  ty  to  things  and  persona  only  partial  or  one- 
sided la  desert 
The  Independent.    N.Y.,    12-3-63 
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Among  tho  literary  papers,  the  notico  of  Henry 
D.  Thoreau  will  attract  attention  by  its  koen  an- 
alysis of  tho  pretensions  of  that  conceited  and  soli- 
tary humorist,  and  its  lively  pictures  of  tho  intol- 
lectnal  movement  in  New-England,  of  which  Mr. 
R.  W.  Emerson  and  Thoreau  may  be  regarded  as 
the  products  and  exponents.  We  give  a  bit  from 
the  curious  history  described  by  the  writer. 

■What  cotomporary.  if  he  was  in  the  fighting  period 
of  his  life,  (since  Mature  seta  limits  about  her  conscrip- 
tion for  spiritual  fields,  us  tho  State  does  in  physieul 
warfare,)  will  ever  forget  what  was  somewhat  vaguely 
called  the  "  Transcendental  Movement  "  of  thirty  years 
ago.  Apparently  set  astirring  by  Cailyle's  essays  on 
the  "Signs  of  the  Times."  and  on  "  History,"  the  final 
and  moro  immediate  impulse  seemed  to  be  given  by 
"  Sartor  Resurtus."  At  least  tho  republication  in  Bob- 
ton  of  that  wonderful  Abraham  a  Sanctu  Clara  sermon 
on  Lear's  text  of  the  miserable  forked  rudish  gave  the 

signal  for  a  sudden  mental  oud  moral  mutiny.  Ecct 
nunc  tempus  acceptabiU !  was  shouted  on  all  hands  with 
every  variety  of  emphasis,  and  by  voices  of  every  con- 
ceivable pitch,  representing  the  three -eexes  of  men, 
women,  and  Lady  Mary  wortley  Montagues.  The 
nameless  eagle  of  the  trco  Tgdrabil  was  abont  to  sit  at 
last,  and  wild-eyed  cnthnsiusls  rnshed  from  nil  sides, 
each  eager  to  thrust  under  tho  mystio  bird  that  chalk 
egg  from  which  tho  new  and  fairer  Creation  wus  to  be 
Latched  in  duo  time.  RciUunt  Saturnia  regna, — so  far 
wus  certain,  though  in  what  shape,  or  by  what  methods, 
wia  still  a  matter  of  debate,  livery  jMjssiblo  furai  of  in- 
tellectual and  physical  dyspepsia  brought  forth  its  gos- 
pel. Lran  hud  ivs  prophets,  and  the  urosnrturial  sim- 
plicity of  Adam  i'M  martyrs,  tuilorod  impromptu  from 
jUiu  lur-pot  by  lueensod  neighbors,  aud  scut  forth   to  11 
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lListra,*.o  tho  "  feathered  Mercury, "  iw  defined  liy  Wnb- 
atv.T  und  Worcester.  1'lalunoKH  of  speech  was  ourried 
to^ipiU-li  that  would  havo  taken  awuy  tho  brontli  of 
George  J.' ox-,  iiui l  cvon  swearing  Had  us  evangelists, 
who  answered  a  sltnplo  in.juiry  alter  their  health  with 
au  elaborate  ingenuity  of  imprecation  that  might  liavo 
been  Isjmurubly  montfouod  bv  MiuMjoi  ougb  in  geuorul 
orders.  Everybody  had  a  mission  (with  a  capital  M)  to 
attond  (o  oveiybotly  else's  business.  Mo  bralu  but  had 
its  private  maggot,  which  must  have  found  pitiably 
short  commons  sometimes.  Mot  a  fow  itiipceuniouu 
zealots  abJuTod  the  uso  of  money  (nines  ournod  by 
otbor  people),  profoesing  to  live  on  tho  internal  reve- 
nue* of  tho  ijili  it.  Some  had  an  assuruiKco  of  ni»tnut 
milleouium  so  soon  an  hooka  and  eyes  sbonM  bo  sub  1 i- 
tuted  fur  buttons.  Communities  ivuio  established 
where  e-vorytlnug  waa  to  bo  common  but  coniit>ou 
sense.  Inn  renounced  their  old  goda,  and  besitatfal 
only  whether  to  bestow  tholr  furiouglied  allcginuoo  oit 
Xiior   W  Budtf,      1,'ouvcntioas    woro   held,   lor   every 

hitherto  Inconceivable  purpose.  The  hcloVsd  rfft  of 
tongues,  as  among  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  i-proad 
like  a  oontUKion,  rendering  lis  victims  'jJcoroprohciisi- 
bio  to  all  Christian  men ;  whether  equally  so  to  tho  most 
distant  possible  heathen  or  not,  was.  onetncrlmentod, 
thiugh  many  would  havo  subscribed  liberally  that  a 
bur  trial  might  bo  mado.  It  wm  tho  pentecost  of 
Shinsr.  The  daj  of  utterances  reproduced  the  day  of 
rebuses  and  eiiagrnms,  and  there  was  r.othlng  so  simple 
that  anciai  letters  and  the  style  of  Diphilas  the  Laby- 
rinth could  not  make  Into  a  riddle.  Many  foreirn  rcvo- 
lutioniste  out  of  work  added  to  the  general  misunder- 
standing their  contribution  of  hrokon  Knglish  in  every 
most  ingenious  form  of  fracture.  All  stood  ready  at  a 
moment  e  notico  to  roform  everything  bat  themselves, 
lbe  gonoi  ol  motlo  was: 

"  And  wn'U  ral*  with  tbom,  too. 
And  Uku  unnn  '•  the  mystery  of  thinp 
At  If  we  wero  God's  ipica." 

Tho  portroituTo  of  Mr.  Emerson  is  striking,  but 
perhaps  drawn  more  from  the  imagination  of  the 
writer,  than  from  the  features  of  the  original. 

The  artistic  rnnre  of  Emerson  is  narrow,  M  ever? 
well-read  ciitlo  tnnat  foel  at  onco;  and  so  l«  that  of 
A£»chylus,  so  is  that  of  Dante,  so  is  that  of  Aiuntaigne, 
sols  that  of  Schiller,  so  is  that  of  nearly  every  <  "  "V 
ccpt  Shnkespcnre;  but  there  Is  a  gauge  of  htght  no 
less  than  of  breadth,  of  Individuality  as  well  os  of  com- 
prehensiveness, and,  above  nil.  there  is  tho  standard  of 
genetic  power,  tho  tcstof  thcmssoullne  asdlstiugulBhcd 
from  tho  rcccptivo  minds.  1  hero  are  stslniniito  plants 
in  literature,  that  inako  no  lino  show  oi  tVnii,  bat  with- 
out whoso  pollen,  the  quintessence  of  fructiMIng  gold, 
tho  garden  had  been  barren.  Emoreon's  inlud  is  em- 
phatically one  of  there,  and  there  Is  no  man  to  whom 
our  trsthctic  cub uro  owca  so  much.  The  Puritan  rovnlt 
hud  made  us  nc.closlruulcolly,  and  tho  Involution  politi- 
cally Independent,  but  wo  wero  still  socially  and  iutel 
leciunlly  moored  to  Kngllsh  thought,  till  Emorson  cut 
tho  cable  and  gave  us  a  ohnnco  at  the  dangers  and  tho 
glories  of  blue  wator.  No  innn  young  enough  to  havo 
felt  It  onn  forget,  or  coaso  to  be  grateful  for.  tho  mental 
nnd  moral  nudgt  v,  bieli  he  received  from  tho  writings 
of  his  blgh-minded  and  brave  spirited  oountiymnn. 
That  wo  agree  with  him,  or  that  Le  always  agrees  with 
himself,  is  aside  from  tho  question;  but  that  he  arouses 
in  us  something  that  we  are  the  better  for  having  awak- 
ened, whether  that  something  be  of  opposition  or  as- 
sent, that  he  apouks  always  to  what  is  highest  And  least 
selfish  in  us,  fow  Americans  of  tho  generation  younger 
than  his  own  would  be  disposed  to  ueny.  II  is  oration 
beforo  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Socioty  at  Cambridge,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  was  an  event  without  ony  former  nnr- 
aliel  in  onr  literary  finnals,  a  scone  to  bo  always  treas- 
ured in  the  mennory  for  its  picturesquenrss  and  its  In- 
spiration. WJint  orowded  and  breathless  aisles,  what 
windows  olustrriug  with  eagor  heads,  what  enthusiasm 
of  approval,  what  grim  silence  of  foregone  dissent  I 
It  was  our  Yahkoe  version  of  a  locturo  by  A  belard,  onr 
Harvard  parallel  to  the  last  publio  appearances  of 
Fiobte. 

Mr.  Thorenn  is  more  heppily  delineated  by"  the 
critic, who  appears  to  have  gained  a  troo  perception 
of  the  Waldon  Pond  philosopher,  in  spito  of  the 
UluBoiy  valli  Which  his.  adulators  have  thrown 
around  his  remains  elneo  his  decease 

He  seems  to  ns  to  havo  been  a  man  with  so  high  A 
ooncelt  of  himsolf  that  ho  acorplcd  without  question- 
ing, and  insisted  on  our  ooceptlng,  his  defects  nnd 
weaknesses  of  character  as  virtues  and  powcis  peculiar 
to  himself.  Was  he  Indolent,  he  finds  none  of  Ote  ac- 
tivities which  attract  or  employ  the  rest  of  mankind 
worthy  of  him.  Was  ho  wonting  In  the  qualities  thnt 
make  success,  It  is  success  that  is  contemptible,  and 
not  himself  thnt  lacks  persistency  and  purpose.  Was 
he  poor,  money  was  on  unmixed  evil.  Jjid  his  lifo 
seem  a  selfish  one,  ho  eondomns  doing  good  as  one  of 
tbo  weakest  of  snperstitlons.  To  bo  of  uso  was  with 
him  tho  most  killing  bait  of  the  wily  tomptcr  Useless- 
ness.  Ho  had  no  faculty  of  generalization  from  ontsldo 
of  himself,  or  at  least  no  experience  which  would  supply 
the  material  of  such,  and  he  makes  his  own  whim  tho 
law,  bit  own  range  tho  horizon  of  the  nrircise.  lie 
condemns  a  world,  tho  hollowness  of  ttboso  satisfnc- 
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tions  he  had  never  bad  the  means  of  testing,  and  wo 
recognlzo  Apcmantus  behind  the  mask  of  Tiroon.  lie 
hud  little  active  imagination;  of  the  leeeptive  ho  bad 
much.  Ills  appreciation  is  of  the  highest  quality;  his 
critical  power,  from  want  of  continuity  of  mind,  very 
limited  and  Inadequate.  He  somewhere  cites  a  simile 
from  Ch-slan,  as  au  example  of  the  superiority  of  tbe  old 
poetry  to  tbo  new,  though,  even  wore  the  histoiic  evi- 
dence less  convincing,  the  sentimental  melancholy  of 
those  poems  should  be  conclusive  of  their  Thodcrnncss. 
lie  bad  no  artistio  power  suoh  as  oontrols  a  great  work 
to  tho  serene  bnlanco  of  completeness,  but  exquisite 
mechanical  skill  in  the  shaping  of  sentences  and  para- 
graphs, oi  (moro  rartlv)  short  bits  of  verse  for  tbo  ex- 
pression of  a  detached  thought,  sentiment,  or  image. 
ilis  works  giro  ono  tbe  feeling  of  a  Bky  fall  of  stars. — 
something  impressive  end  exhilarating  certainly,  some- 
thing high  overbend  and  freckled  thickly  with  spots  of 
Isolated  brightness;  bnt  whether  tlicto  have  any  n.utnul 
relntion  with  each  other,  or  have  any  concern  with  our 
mundane  mnUcrs,  is  for  the  most  pnrt  matter  of  con- 
jecture.— astrology  as  yet,  and  not  astronomy. 

Ji  Is  curious,  considering  what  Thoroan  afterward 
beenme.  that  he  waa  not  by  nature  an  observer.  Ho 
only  saw  the  things  be  looked  for,  and  was  lees  poot 
than  naturalist.  Till  he  Built  lnsWrUden  shanty,  he 
did  not  know  that  tbe  hickory  grow  in  Concord.  Till 
ho  went  to  Maine,  he  had  never  seen  phosphorrscont 
wood,  a  phenomenon  early  familiar  to  most  country 
boys.  At  forty  bo  speaks  of  the  seeding  of  tbe  pine  as 
a  new  discovery,  though  one  should  have  thought  that 
Its  gold-dust  ot  blowing  pollen  might  have  earlier  drawn 
bis  eye.  Neither  his  attention  nor  his  genius  was  of  the 
spontaneous  kind.  lie  discovered  nothing.  Ho 
thought  everything  a  discovery  of  his  own,  from  moon- 
light to  the  planting  of  acorns  and  nuts  by  squirrels. 
This  is  a  delect  in  bis  character,  but  one  of  his  chief 
charms  as  a  writer.  Everything  grows  fresh  under  bis 
band.  He  delved  in  bis  mind  ami  nature;  be  planted 
thorn  with  nil  manner  of  native  nnd  foreign  seeds,  nnd 
reaped,  assiduously.  Ho  was  not  merely  solitary,  he 
would  no  isolated,  and  succeeded  at  last  In  almost  per- 
suading himself  that  ho  was  autochtonous.  Ho  valued 
everything  in  proportion  as  ho  fanoicd  It  to  bo  exclu- 
sively his  own.  Ho  complains  in  "Wnlden,"  that 
thero  Is  no  ono  in  Concord  with  whom  be  could  talk  of 
Onentinl  literature,  though  tho  man  was  living  »  Ithlii 
two  miles  of  his  hut  who  had  lntroduoed  buu  to  it. 
This  intellectual  selfishness  becomes  sometimes   almost 

painful  In  reading  him.  He  locked  that  generosity 
of  "communication"  which  Johnson  ailmiied  la 
Barko.  I)o  Quincey  tells  us  thnt  Wordsworth  was 
impatient  when  any  ono  olse  spoke  of  mountains,  as 
if  ho  had  a  peoulinr  property  in  them.  And  we  onn 
readily  understand  why  it  should  be  b0:  no  ono  la  satis- 
tied  with  another's  appreciation  of  hia  mistress.  But 
TboTcau  seems  to  havo  prized  a  lofty  way  of  thinking 
(often  we  should  bo  Inclined  to  oull  it  a  remote  onn)  not 
so  -much  bucaUbO  it  was  good  in  itself  as  because  he 
wlphed  few  to  sharo  It  with  him.  It  seems  now  nnd 
then  as  If  he  did  not  seek  to  Jure  others  up  "  aliovo  our 
lower  region  of  turmoil,"  but  to  leave  bis  own  name  cut 
on  tbo  mountain  peak  an  tho  first  eliinbor.  This  Huh  of 
originality  Infects  his  thought  and  stylo.  To  bo  mn-tv 
is  not  to  ho  ruystto.  Ho  turns  commonplaces  end  for 
end,  and  fancies  It  makes  something  new  of  them.  As 
we  wulk  down  I'mk-st.,  our  oyo  is  caught  by  Dr. 
Wiodbhip's  dumb-bells,  one  of  which  bears  an 
inscription  testiliylng  that  It  is  tho  heaviest 
ever  put  at  arms  length  by  any  athlete;  and  in 
rending  Mr.  Thon  ail's  books  we  cannot  help  fouling  as 
if  ho  sometimes  invited  our  attention  to  a  particular 
sophism  or  paradox  as  the  biggest  yet  maintained  by 
any  single  writer.  Ho  seeks,  ut  all  risks,  for  perversity 
of  thought,  and  revives  tbe  age  of  concttu  whilo  lie 
funcies  himself  going  back  to  a  pre  classical  natttio. 
"  A  day,"  bo  says,  "passed  in  tbe  society  of  thoso  Creek 
sages,  such  ns  described  in  the  Banquet  of  Xenophou. 
would  not  be  comparable  with  tho  dry  wit  of  decayed 
cranberry  vines  and,  tho  fresh  Attic  Bait  of  the  moss- 
beds."  It  is  not  so  much  tbe  Truo  that  ho  loves  as  tho 
(lut -of- the- Way.  As  the  Brazen  Age  shows  itself  in 
other  men  by  exaggeration  of  phrase,  so  in  bun  by 
extravagance  of  statement.  He  whites  always  to  trump 
your  suit  and  to  ruff  when  you  least  expect  it.  Ho  you 
love  Nature  because  she  is  beautiful  t  He  will  find  a 
better  argument  in  her  ugliness.  Are  you  tired  of  the 
artificial  man  t  He  instantly  dresses  vou  up  an  ideal 
in  a  l'ounbscot  Indian,  and  attributes  to  this  erealuro 
uf  his  otherwise .miudedness  as  peculiarities  things  that 
are  common  to  all  woodsmen,  white  or  rod,  and  this 
simply  brounse  ho  has  not  studied  the  pale  faced  variety. 
The  theological  readers  of  the  "North  American" 
will  find  a  profound  and  original  vein  of  discussion 
openod  in  the  articlo  on  "  Faith  and  Science," 
which  treats  of  the  higher  questions  of  man's 
religious  nature  with  signal  ability  and  force. 
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HARVARD  CLASS  SONG  OF   1866. 


BY   EITWABD   WALDO  EMEB80N. 

We  stand  by  tho  knoe  of  onr  mother, 

She  tenderly  bids  us  go, 
In  the  world's  fight  stand  by  each  other, 

Firm  banded  in  weal  and  woe  ; 
And  never  in  spirit  craveu 

Cease  striving  hand  and  heart, 
For  the  Thuth  on  her  buckler  graven, 

Till  the  silver  cord  ahull  part. 

Bo  ours  tho  manhood  daring, 

Dear  mother,  thy  charge  to  keep  ; 
Thy  word  in  cur  bosom  bearing 

Into  life's  thronged  lists  we  leap. 
Forever  thy  horocs'  story 

Shall  stir  like  a  trumpet  call— 
Up  hearts  !  the  light  of  their  glory 

Be  the  star  that  leads  us  all. 

Sweet  thoughts  fVom  past  yoars  flowing 

Shall  not  our  puiposo  dim  ; 
Who  takes  his  band  from  tho  plowing, 

Tho  Kingdom  is  not  for  him. 
Farowcll!  farewell  to  theo,  mother. 

Wo  love,  but  wo  turn  away  : 
Thy  tusk  performed,  to  another. 

Sixty-tux  goes  forth  to-day. 
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The  North  Amrricaii  Iteriew,  for  ApriLiawotth  V 
of  special   notice  as    being  the   Hrst   luimbMTjbr 
nearly  thirty  years  to  which   Mr.    Krae'rsbn  ha* 
contributed.  In  those  remote  days  before  "Nature 
hail  been  read,  although  it  was  written,  and  while 
the  Divinity  School  Address  was  yet  unspoken,  our 
great  essayist  furnished  a  paper  or  two  to  the  Xorlh 
Amman,  then  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  l'ulfrey , — 
"While  yet  there  was  no  tear  of  Jove." 
But  when  Uie  hue-and-cry  of  the  pulpit   liegiin 
again.-t  him,  and  Transcendentalism   became  the 
bugla-ar  of  Boston,  the  A'orfA  American   would  as 
soon  liaye  thought  of  inviting  Garrison  to  review 
Kverett's  speeches  as  of  permitting  Mr.  Emerson 
to  utter  a  syllable  in  those  pages   where  he  was 
sedulously  ignored  or  scornfully  rlerided.     We  do 
not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  Concord  philosopher 
hail  any  wish  to  contribute  to  the  North  American  ; 
probably  he  did  not,  for  his  Dial  soon  gave   him 
what  freedom   he   desired  of  periodical   publica- 
tion.    Now,  however,  the  new  editors  of  the  North 
American  arc   making  honorable  amends  for  the 
bigotry  of  their  predecessors  by  publishing  mfar- 
ticlctf'hich  goes  several  degrees  beyond   the.iup- 
iwscjjjt  infidelity"  of  the  Divinity  School  AdijgMS, 
and  \thich,  when  it  was  tir.-t  read  as  a  lecture  in-1 
Boston,  excited  even  the  mild  wisdom  of  James 
Freeman  Clarke  to  murmurs  of  dissent.     Are  we 
to  understand  that  the  Xorth  American  is  respon- 
sible for  the  opinions  which  it  promulgates,  and 
shall    we   see  a   religious   crusade   preached    up 
ngainst  that  venerable  quarterly  ! 

But,  in  truth,  the  essay  on  '•  Character"  here 
printed,  K'sides  being  the  best  part  of  the  review, 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  recent  essays  of  Mr. 
Emerson.  It  has  his  mannerism,  and,  of  course, 
the  familiar  features  of  his  thought;  but  it  has 
also  what  only  genius  can  give,  a  power  of  start- 
ling us  with  new  perceptions  among  the  old  paths 
of  thought.  This  power,  which  in  Mr.  Kmerson 
does  not  grow  old,  makes  itself  felt  especially  in 
these  later  years  in  what  he  says  of  persons;  so 
that  some  have  wished  that  he  would  increase  the 
numlier  of  those  personal  sketches,  which  he  oc- 
casionally gives,  as  that  of  Burns,  of  Thorcau,  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


The  hut  lecture  of  Mr.  Emerson's  course} 
was  given  on  Saturday.  At  the  close  of 
his  discourse  he  favored  the  audience  with  a 
brief  and  extemporaneous  speech — thanking  the 
"class,"  as  he  called  the  brilliant  assembly  of 
cultivated  men  and  women,  for  their  attention, 
and  regretting  that  the  lectures  had  not  been 
arranged  more  to  his  satisfaction;  being  called 
on  to  undertake  the  course  at  shost  notice,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  arrange  and  elaborate  his 
thoughts  as  he  would  have  wished  to  do. 

The  closing  lecture  was  somewhat  remark- 
able for  some  passages  on  the  subject  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  |  Some  of  the  sayings 
were  very  striking.  lie  said  a  man  who  had 
read  the  works  of  Plato,  and  Plutarch,  and 
Seneca,  and  Kant,  and  Shakspearc,  and  Words- 
worth, would  scorn  to  ask  such  gchool-dame 
questions  as  whether  we  shall  know  each  other 
in  the  world  beyond  tho  grave.  Men  of  genius 
do  not  fear  to  die ;  they  are  sure  that  in  the 
other  life  they  will  be  permitted  to  finish  the 
work  begun  in  this;  it  is  only  mere  men  of  af- 
fairs who  tremble  at  the  approach  of  death. 

In  one  of  his  lectures — the  third,  I  think, 
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he  touched  upon  the  subject  of  oratory.  In 
his  life,  he  said,  he  had  seen  but  two  men  who 
had  reached  his  ideal  of  an  orator ;  they  were 
Daniel  Webster  and  Father  Taylor  (lie  did 
not  name  the  latter,  but  there  was  no  difficul- 
ty in  identifying  the  mariner's  friend  and  pas- 
tor). Any  one  who  has  ever  heard  Father 
Taylor  will  appreciate  the  pertinence  and 
force  of  Mr.  Emerson's  sketch  of  bim  as  "car- 
ried forward  irresistibly  by  his  sea-horses  in  a 
flood  of  eloquence.'' 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention 
a  venerable  clergyman's  views  as  to  Mr.  Em- 
erson's probable  late  after  death.     Being  asked 
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the  devtl  will  do  with  him 

These  lectures  abounded  with  pertinent  and 
often  amusing  anecdotes;  one  of  them  was 
about  a  queer  scholar,  who  visited  the  house 
of  a  Professor  at  Cambridge.  Going  into  one 
room  he  found  a  student  reading  Livy,  whom 
he  asked  if  the  Romans  were  rulers  of  the 
world.  The  student  answered  that  once  they  . 
were,  but  not  now.  Entering  another  apart-  -  \  9  * 
ment,  he  found   one  writing  an  essay  on  the    sfp^!? 
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one   reading  Latin,  another   writing  about  a   ~£Z-°  ZZtZZa  ">$<&&' ett  I 
Latin  orator,  and  a  third  poring  over  a  pro-    &i  -^  a  1  =]f^  o  o  0.2  £7.2  |  9  §  «  . 
found  metaphysician  ;  and  the  manner  of  the    gf*~  «2 -«  a  =  «a  ~?  1 1  *J  a  &*£ 
narrator,  who  lilted  the  roof  o(T  the  house,  as    5 ""£1 JB    «  o  * 
he  phrased  it,  and,  Asmodeus-like,  looked  in,  „,3  w 
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(From  "A  Yankee  in  Canada  and  Other  IV 
pen," by  II.  D.  TUorcuu.  In  press  by  Tiekuor 
&  Fields.] 

A  NlOMT  IN  Conioud  .Iaii..  I  have  paid 
no  poll-tux  for  six  years.  I  was  put  into  a  jail 
once  on  this  account,  lor  oue  night;  anil,  as  I 
stood  considering  the  walls  of  solid  stone,  two  01 
time  feet  thick,  thciloor  ot  wood  and  Iron,  a  toot 
thick,  and  the  iron  grating  which  strained  the 
light,  1  could  not  luclp  being  struck  with  the  fool- 
isIimsj  01  that  institmior.  winch  treated  me  as  if 
I  were  mere  flesh  and  blood  and  boaes,  to  be 
locked  up.  I  wondered  that  it  should  have  con- 
cluded at  length  that  ibis  was  the  best  use  it 
could  put  uie  to,  and  bad  uevcr  thought  to  avail 
iueli  ol  my  services  in  --omc  way.  I  saw  that,  if 
there  was  a  wall  ot  stone  between  mo  and  my 
tovw  biiun,  Uurc  vhs  a  still  moro  difficult  one  to 
chiub  or  break  through,  ticfore  they  could  get 
to  be  as  tree  as  I  was.  I  did  not  for  a 
moment  feel  confined,  and  the  walls  seemed 
a  treat  waste  of  stone  and  mortar.  I  felt 
as  it  ^L  alone  ot  all  my  townsmen  bad 
paid  mv  tax.  They  plainly  did  not  know  how  to 
treat  me,  but  behaved  like  persons  who  are  un 
derbied.  lu  every  threat  and  in  every  compliment 
there  was  a  blunder;  lor  limy  thought  that  my 
chiet  lietiio  was  to  stand  the  other  aide  of  that 
stone  wall.  I  could  not  but  smile  to  soe  how  in- 
dustticuily  they  locked  the  door  on  my  medita- 
tions, which  followed  them  out  again  without  lot 
or  hindrance,  and  they  were  really  all  that  was 
dangerous.  As  they  could  not  reach  me,  they 
had  resolved  to  punish  my  body;  Just  as  boys,  if 
they  cannot  romo  at  some  person  against  whom 
they  have  a  spile,  will  abase  bis  dog.  I  saw  that 
the  State  was  half- wittcd,  that  it  was  timid  as  a 
lone  woman  with  her  silver  spoons,  and  that  it 
did  not  kuow  its  friends  irom  its  foes,  and  I  Jost 
all  n.y  remaining  respect  lot  it,  and  pitied 
it. 

Thu  night  in  prison  was  novel  and  interesting 
enough.    The  prisoners  in  their  shirt-sleeves  weie 
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yet  a  change  had  to  niy  eye*  come  over  the 
scene,— tho  town,  the  Staio,  and  country, —greater 
tbau  any  that  mere  tunc  could  effect.  I  saw  yet 
nioie  distinctly  the  State  in  which  I  lived.  I  saw 
to  what  extent  the  people  among  whom  I  lived 
could  bo  trusted  as  Rood  neighbors  and  friends; 
that  their  friendship  wis  tor  summer  weather 
only;  that  they  did  not  rreatly  propose  to  do 
right;  that  they  were  a  d-i.-iuc-t  race  from  me  by 
their  prejudices  and  superstitions ,  as  the  China 
men  and  Malays  are ;  tM,  iu  their  saenflecs  to 
humanity,  they  ran  no  risks,  not  even  to  their 
property;  that,  alter  all,  they  were  not  so 
noble  but  they  treated  t!ie  thief  a»  he  had 
treated  them,  and  hoped,  by  a  ccrtoiu  outward 
Observance  and  a  few  pru>  cr s,  atid  by  walking  iu  a 
particular  straight  though  useless  path  fiom  tunc 
to  time,  to  save  their  souls.  This  may  be  to 
judge  my  neighbors  harshly;  for  I  believe  that 
many  of  them  arc  not  awjc  that  thev  have  such 
an  institution  as  the  jail  in  their  village. 

It  was  formerly  the  custc  in  id  •  j  village,  when 
a  poor  debtor  came  out  of  tail,  tor  his  acquaint- 
ances to  salute  him,  looking  through  their  buyers, 
which  were  crossed  to  repress'  •  the  grurlng  of  ;i 
jail  window,  "How  do  ye  do  My  neighbors  did 
not  thus  salute  me,  but  tii  looked  at  me,  anJ 
the  n  at  one  another,  as  if  1  iiud  returned  from  a 
long  journey.  I  was  put  iu  to  jail  as  I  was  going 
to  the  shoemaker's  to  get  a  shoe  which  was  mend 
ed.  When  I  was  let  out  the.  next  morning,  I  pro 
ceeded  to  finish  my  errand,  and  having  put  on  ruy 
minded  shoo,  joined  a  l.ucklcberry  party,  who 
were  impatient  to  put  themselves  under  riiv  con- 
duct ;  and  in  half  an  hour,— for  the  horse  was 
soon  tackled,— was  in  the  midst  ol  a  huckleberry 
field,  on  one  of  our  highest  hills,  two  miles  oil', 
and  then  the  State  whs  no"  here  to  be  seen. 

This  is  the  whole  history  ot  "My  1'risous." 


The  AUnUt  Cable— l*Me«  la   B«r»»l 

The  great  work  has  at  last  been  accompli  died  — 
although  the  skeptical  may  still  add,  "if  it  stays 
j  cromplished."  1  he  doubt  is  na'ural  enough, 
seeing  that  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  not 
enough  meicly  that  an  A'lantic  Cable  bo  laid 
fiom  shore  to  shore  and  have  messages  sent 
thiough  it.  The  Cable  of  1858  began  life,  to  aU 
nppi  araaee,  as  effectually  as  that  whose  inaogura. 
lion  we  are  now  rejoicing  over,  but  it  soon  faHared 
end  gave  up  the  ghost.  But,  in  fact,  the  Cable  of 
18C0  isno  more  thadjol  1838  then  the  safe  find 
joaerful  ocean  steamer  of  to-dny  is  the  pioneer 
product  of  Fulton's  genius.  Whatever  could  be 
contributed  by  the  immensely  piogressive  science 
of  nine  modern  years,  or  by  the  rich  lessens  of 
v:>m  ii.g  experience,  or  by  the  fai'hful  I  il<ors  of  the 
stunprM  inullrcrs  and  the  last  n  eciianirinus  of 
tt>e  times,  b.  s  bcc>-  wrought  into  < his  final  enter. 
(rise,  to  give  it  the  stamp  and  ussuraucc  ol  per  <ia 
kimt  success. 

ill  .(flat  eonvictioii  let  us  wftl  *»mfi  this  a'hievc 
ki.tntcvOlic  Of  *■"  i-Tnudc-l  and,  wo  believe,  one  Ol 
the  most  liei'i  tlaWlt  ncorJed  in  the  aim's  of  the 
race  Ol  coins",  it  will  Ikj  perverted  occasioc  ill' 
io  th->  ends  of  mischief  aid  med  oi't n  for  the 
furMicrui.ee  oi  s-lfl-n  and  more  narv  purpose-.. 
So  arc  (Sod's  sivlU'ht  and  even  Ins  Gospel  Hut 
:is  it  <  onus  iu  His  o<vu  good  time,  wo  cannot  doubt 
thnt  it  comes  ns  one  of  His  chosen  agencies  Or 
uoitmri  the  enils  of  tne  earth  and  nil  tin  tribe-  of 
mm  in  a  eoiumuni'y  of  i t . f  rests,  ol  good  will  and 
of  pr-'crc-B*  Uy  and  bv,  of  emirs-,  also,  this  ul- 
m-  si  miiaculous  achievrrmnt  will  heroine  prosaic, 
find  we  'hall  hear  men  "alki  tig  chiefly  ol'  itsdefe  t> 
Oi'd  Cimplii»'i"g,  -•crhnp«,  b.  eau^e  oispjt 'Ins  from 
Lot  don  and  Taris  ate  in  hour  or  two  behind  tim  '. 
Bii1  Jot  the  pi  esc  ut,  let  us  tdory  it.  the  magnitude 
ntd  the  promises  o(  this  graad  enterprise.  It  i> 
but  s  bcgiDliing,  great  ics  it  is— other  Atlantic 
Pabli-s  will  follow,  other  oceans  will  be  uudeilai  1 
bv  the  sptaking  wire,  until  the  who'e  world  is 
rnxde,  as  it  woe,  oue  neighborhood,  ond  tim;,  lor 
the  mil  poses  of  communication,  is  ur>  more 

It  cannot  but  l>e  deenied  a  happy  augury  for  the 
new  Cable  thjt  its  first  task  is  to  announce  peace 
in  Europe.  By  our  previous  asVvices,  the  prospect 
looked  more  warlike  and  forbidding  than  ever,  for 
it  se«mcd  that  two  other  great  powers  were  about 
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to  be  added  to  the  nrinv  ot  belligerents.  But  the 
Atlantic  (able,  giving  us  eight  days'  later  intelli- 
gence at  a  jump,  announces  that  Austria  and 
Prussia  have  signed  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  could 
not  have  begun  its  services  with  a  better  message. 
Without  waiting  to  learn  the  details  of  the  treaty, 
we  know  that  it  must  be  for  good,  on  the  whole, 
because  it  stops  the  flow  of  carnage  on  a  terrible 
scale,  and,  by  thc^cireumstancos  of  the  case,  must 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  constitutional  government, 
to  a  better  relationship  of  nationalities  and  to  the 
development  of  the  people.  Of  the  other  news 
conveyed  through  the  Cable,  important  iis  it  is, 
we  need  not  speik.  It  is  enough  for  oue  day  to 
know  that  the  Atlantic  Cable  is  a  fict  ond  as 
among  its  fust  nr  ssages,  that  war  bus  ended  in 
turoiie. 

Boston   Journal,    7-30-66 


Ttfe  Pabkbb-Fbatkbxitt  Picnic. — An  annu- 
al excursion  into  tin  country  I*  uot  so  novel  a  ven- 
ture, in  these  davs.  as  to  require  extended  re- 
main, tnougu  tne  mumtuuinous  courtesies  and 
evidences  ot  gooa-wm  which  they. elicit  arc  caer 
sweet  mementoes  ot  lnuiviaunt  excellence.  Hut 
when  a  new  locality  la  to  be  •xnlored.  and  all  thel 
unkntjwn  •Ata-actions  am  gradually  to  be  devel- 
oped, then,  combined  with  the  strolHna  the  sine- 
ins  and  the  dancing,  the  bestowal  of  bounteonsl 
refreshment,  the  pastimes  of  children  and  the  ath- 
lotic  games  ef  adults,  the  pleasant  convene  of  wo-i 
men,  and  the  general  enjoyment  of  all,  we  have  a 
keener  delight  than  is  the  usual  wont.  Such  was 
the  experience  of  the  Fraternity  people,  on 
Wednesday  last,  who,  to  the  number  of  flvo  or 
six  hundred,  went  to  the  new  Walden  grove,  in 
Concord.  Mass.,  the  scene  of  the  rural  reveries  of 
Tlioreau,  and  the  vicinage  of  Emerson,  Alcott, 
and  other  New  England  thinkers.  It  was  a  most 
handsome  day;  the  grove  is  on  the  side  of  the 
famous  pond,  and  the  entire  accommodations  in 
immediate  contiguity  to  the  railroad  track,  so 
that  nature,  beauty  and  convenience  joined  to  - 
make  the  occasion  one  most  delightful. 

The  rambles,  dances,  swings,  bathing,  boating 
and  talking  can  all  be  conceived,  as,  also,  the 
abounding  generosity  which  presided  at  the  noon- 
day tables.  Those  who  cannot  imagine  them, 
should  attend  only  one  of  the  Fraternity  gather- 
ings to  know  them  fully.  With  music  from  the 
Gcrmanians,  of  course,  at  a  seasonable  hour,  the 
large  company  assembled  to  hear  the  addresses. 
Mr.  Emerson  briefly  alluded  to  the  charms  of  the 
locality,  and  suggested  as  the  better  way  for  their 
enjoyment  the  coming  thereto  of  one  or  two  per- 
sons nt  n  time,  when,  the  day  spent,  they  could 
return  to  visit  again  in  a  large  assembly,  as  in  this 
instance.  Mr.  John  It.  Manley  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing original  poem,  composed  by  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Duffce,  one  of  the  versifiers  of  the  Fraternity— 
which,  by-the-way,  'fkeeps"  several  rhymsters, 
and  calls  upon  them  alternately  as  occasion  re- 
quires:— 

Pilgrimage  to-day  we  make 

Where  ripples  oar  historic  stream ; 
Toil  and  care  wc  hawfe  forsake 

Amid  these  woodland  haunts  to  dream. 
One  day  of  all  the  busy  year 

From  labor  freed  we  give  to  play ; 
Our  anxious  cares  shall  come  not  here, 

As  o'er  these  sunlit  fields  we  stray. 
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I O  tenderly  the  haughty  day 

Fills  his  blue  urn  with  Are, 
One  morn  is  in  the  mighty  heaven, 

And  one  in  our  desire. 

The  cannon  booms  from  town  to  town. 

Our  pulses  are  not  leas. 
The  joy-bells  chime  their  tidings  down, 

Which  children's  voices  bless. 

For  lie  that  flung  thnt  broad  blue  fold 

O'er  mantling  land  and  sea. 
One  third  part  of  the  sky  unrolled 

For  the  banner  of  the  free. 

The  raeu  arc  ripe  of  Saxon  kind 

To  build  an  equal  Stale; 
To  take  the  statute  from  the  mind, 

And  make  of  duty  fate. 

United  States  !  the  ages  plead — 
Present  and  Paat,  in  undcr-aong— 

Go.  put  your  creed  into  your  deed, 
Nor  speak  with  double  tongue. 

For  set  and  laud  don't  understand, 

Nor  skies  without  a  frown 
Sec  rights  for  which  the  one  hand  fights 

By  the  other  cloven  down. 

Be  just  at  borne,  then  reach  beyond 

Your  charter  o'er  the  fea; 
And  make  the  broad  Atlantic  pond 

A  ferry  of  the  free. 

And,  henceforth,  there  shall  be  no  chain, 

Save,  underneath  the  sea, 
The  wires  shall  murmur  through  the  main 

Sweet  songs  of  Lilierty. 

The  conscious  stars  accord  above, 

The  Waters  wild  below, 
And  under,  through  the  cable  wove, 

Her  fiery  errands  go. 

For  He  that  workcth  high  and  wise, 

Nor  pauses  in  his  plan. 
Will  take  the  sun  out  of  the  skies 

Ere  freedom  out  of  man. 
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And  where  thv  auiet  foot«»pn»  fall 

i  ne  irrui  a  (rreener  trrowth  shall  boor. 
The  violet's  fragrant  bloom  »li«ll  tell 

Of  him  who  gently  wandered  there. 
One  passing  sigh  wc  (rive  for  thee. 

Ana  nere  tuy  votive  crown  we  wreathe, 
Where  loving  bends  each  well-known  tree 

The  kindly  sun  and  skies  beneath. 
From  this  fair  scene  we  turn  our  thought 

AVhcrc  other  sunsets  gild  the  went, 
Long,  long  shall  pilgrim  feet  resort 

To  our  loved  teacher's  place  of  rest. 
There  rests  he  well.     Nor  clangiug  arms, 

Nor  victory's  shout,  that  silent  voice 
Shall  wake  with  nil  their  fierce  alarms, 

He  sleeps  amid  their  jarring  noise. 
Yet  may  he  from  his  high  abode 

Gase  hopeful  on  the  coming  strife, 
See  struggling  nations  cast  the  load 

That  burdens  now  a  people's  life. 
O  loved  and  lost!  thy  quiet  grave 

Still  speaks  to  us  of  right  and  tliuc; 
And  far  across  the  stormy  wave 

There  comes  a  hope  for  Italy. 
Above  thy  grassy  mound  the  pine, — 

There  planted  by  affection  dear, 
And  fragrant  rose  and  clinging  vine. 

Claim  kindred  with  their  brothers  here. 
No  more  on  earth  that  guiding  hand 

Shall  point  the  straight,  eternal  way, 
Yet  Ntill'his  living  words  shall  stand, 

The  truths  of  God  cannot  decny. 
Stream!  coursing  to  Italian  seas, 

City!  where  rests  our  honored  dead, 

0  let  your  roses  bloom  in  peace 
Above  where  lies  that  reverend  head. 

And  thou  our  country !  from  thy  dreams 
Arouse !  and  heed  his  lessons  wise ; 

Shake  off  the  fetters  from  thy  limbs, 
With  new  and  grander  vigor  rise. 

So  Freedom  in  this  Western  world 
From  her  hurh  seat  may  give  her  law, 

See  despots  from  dominion  hurled, 
And  from  their  fate  the  moral  draw. 

Rev.  Mr.  Babcock  of  the  Warren  street  chapel, 
spoke  of  the  pleasure  the  present  and  last  previ- 
ous picnics  had  given  him,  and  trusted  they  would 
long  be  maintained.  Rev.  Mr.  Wasson  followed, 
and  alluded  to  the  pleasant  relations  he  had  held 
for  fourteen  months  with  the  Twenty-Eighth  Con- 
gregational Society,  for  whose  welfare  he  should 
ever  pray,  and  whose  memory  would  ever  be  dear 
to  him. 

With  these  brief  mental  exercises,— just  long 
enough  for  a  picnic  occasion, — the  company  sep- 
arated to  disperse  about  the  grounds  or  on  the 
pond;  and  till  nearly  sundown  the  larger  portion 
of  the  assembly  remained  in  enjoyment  of  a  most 
inspiring  and  happv  festival. 

1  wu  on  Sunday  in  the  little  chapel.  St.  Marks, 
where  Emerson  preached  in  1838,  when  be  first 
came  to  this  region.  I  meet  a  few  who  remember 
him  even  then,  bat  a  great  many  who  remember 
his  second  visit,  when  he  lectured  in  the  Philosoph- 
ical Institute, — an  institute  in  whioh  more  great 
men  have  lectured,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  this 
country.     William  Smith,  the  translator  of  Fiohte's 
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works  and  his  biographer,  was  the  president  of  the 
society  then,  and  is  now;  and  as  I  saw  him  yester- 
day in  the  Unitarian  chapel,  a  line-looking  and 
most  youthful  old  man,  I  oonoluded  that  he  might 
be  the  Philosophical  Society's  president  for  many 
years  to  come.  I  am  quite  sure  they  could  not  get 
a  better.  One  of  the  most  active  and  useful  men 
in  Edinburgh,  as  a  worker  in  popular  movements, 
is  a  tradesman  named  Knox,  who  told  me  that  he 
heard  Emerson  lecture  here  when  quite  a  youth, 
and  that  he  at  once  sent  for  his  works;  and  that  to 
the  Essay  on  Sclf-Rtlianct,  which  he  then  read,  he 
attributes  his  new  birth.  It  certainly  is  remarka- 
ble how  our  Concord  sage  has  sown  these  old  towns 
with  his  thoughts.  His  influence  is  much  more 
traceable  than  even  Carlyle's;  and,  indeed,  a  liter- 
ary gentleman  of  London  told  me  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, ten  peoplo  in  Great  Britain  had  read  Emerson 
where  one  has  read  Carlyle. 

— Moncure  Daniel  Conway. 
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I  bid  the  privilege,  last  Wednesday,  of  attaining  a 
isalioMful  festival  the  tenth  annual  Pio-nio  of  tne  r*x- 
k«a-  fraternity,  which  naa  us  orunn  in  tne  aatn  uan- 
arctmaonai  society  of  Huston  The  beautiful  grove 
bordering  Walden  Fond  in  Concord  was  the  scene  of 
tne  excursion,  and  the  combination  of  many  favorable 
circumstances  made  it  a  perfect  success. 

The  company  wero  like-minded.  Even  the  Rev.  Gil- 
bert Haven — a  member  of  the  church  militant  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion,  distinguished  for  his  energetic 
labors  as  a  chaplain  during  the  war,  and  for  his  efforts, 
through  many  previous  years,  to  persuade  Methodists 
to  be  Abolitionists  also — though  frankly  declaring  that 
he  considered  himself  to  be  among  heathens,  yet  showed 
by  his  cheerful  aspect  and  genial  conversation  that  he 
reconciled  heathens  as  capable  of  being  very  good  com- 
pany, in  this  world.  The  day  was  bright'  and  joy-in- 
spiring, breezy  as  well  as  sunuy,  and  the  large  company 
felt  in  tune  for  recreation  ;  the  boats  on  the  pond,  the 
walks  around  it,  the  bathing-houses  on  its  bank,  the 
foot -ball  ground  adjacent,  the  dancing-hall,  the  awing*, 
the  sec-saws,  the  pleasant  shaded  seats,  and  the  beauti- 
ful wild-wood  walks,  oacb  had  its  share  of  attention. 

Concord  is  associated  with  Lexington  in  ancient  fame 
(as  Americans  count  antiquity),  but  it  is  equally  famous 
as  the  residence  of  Emerson,  Tboreau  and  Allcott.  I 
heard  one  person  in  this  party  inquiring  the  way  to  the 
Concord  Monument  But  I  beard  twenty,  at  least,  ask- 
ing where  they  could  find  Thoreau's  house  on  the  mar- 
gin of  Walden,  or  at  least  the  place  where  it  was  ;  and 
I  suppose  a  hundred  actually  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
this  ahrine.  Mr.  Haven  probably  regarded  this  as 
proof-presumptive  of  his  theory  above-mentioned  ;  and 
it  is  at  any  rate  a  curious  specimen  of  the  progress  of 
hero-worship.  When  Thorcau  built,  and  began  to  in- 
habit, the  hut  which  has  become  thus  famous  (but  of 
which  no  vestige  remains),  it  was  regarded  by  every  one 
as  a  foolish  whim,  if  not  as  a  woxk  of  mental  aberra- 
tion. If  an  experiment,  it  was  a  successful  one,  for 
Thoreau's  abandonment  of  it  after  the  first  year 
showed  that  he  had  learned  (what  other  people  knew 
before)  that  the  civilized  method  of  habitation  is  more 
comfortable  and  satisfactory  than  the  savage  His  year 
by  Walden  gave  bim  the  advantage  of  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  friends  the  chickadees,  the 
squirrels  and  the  wood-chucks  ;  it  gave  him  also  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  having  his  own  way  ;  but  it  be- 
came plain  to  him  after  a  fair  trial  of  Spring.  Summer, 
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plications  of  morality  and  religion.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  him  to  feci,  and  to  bear  witncas,  that  the  congrega- 
tion had  boen  prepared  for  the  truths  thus  told,  had 
welcomed  the  frank  and  fearless  expression  of  them, 
and  had  never  sought  to  limit  the  freedom  of  that  ex- 
pression. They,  on  their  part,  had  treated  hun  with 
unvarying  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  uach  could  look 
with  clear  uud  friendly  gaze  into  the  eyes  of  the  other, 
and  exchange  kind  wishes,  born  of  good  feeling,  ss  they 
bade  each  other  farewell. 


Btmotetrt/ 
Doctor  ot 
♦on  Kocer3, 
Dana,  Jr. 
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Drgreet. 

Lawf— Aiex»D'"fr  U.  BullocV-,    Wm.  Bar- 

Kalpli    t\  aioo   Emerson,    Bicbant  llenry 
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UommeooemtDt  at  Kftrrard  Colleee. 

Ber.  Dr.  Hedge's  oration   before  the 
alumni  at  Harvard. 

The  rererend  doctor  concluded 
hit  onoon  by  declaring  it  wm  the 
duty  of  a  university  to  identify  Itself 
with  the  politics  of  the  people ;  that  in 
(he  Revolution  a  commission  wm  appointed 
to  examine  the  faculty  and  purge  it  of  all  Tory 
elements,  and  a  like  commission  should  purge 
It  t/wiftv  at  all  similar  elrnnnnta.  whether 
called  secession  or  Johnsonian — a  nun 
which,  if  thoroughly  carried  out,  would  un- 
seat Judge  Loring  a  second  time,  give  Judge 
Parker  a  quietus  more  complete  than  that 
which  his  late  treasonable  pamphlet  on  Re- 
construction hM  suffered,  compel  Proi 
Bowen  to  dwell  In  regions  of  political  M 
well  m  metaphysical  verity,  and  make  such 
far-seeing  radicals  m  Prof.  Lowell  the 
guides  and  moulder*  of  her  sentiments  and 
deeds.  But  Harvard,  perhaps  thinking  • 
college  but  a  ""rtH«.  and  that  man,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  is  a  creature  that  look* 
before  and  after,  makes  up  its  personality  of 
those  who  stand  back  to  back,  and  so  gets  • 
Sanus  face  and  form,  but  no  advance,  no 
symmetry,  no  power. 

Dr.  Hedge's  oration  wm  after  the  fashion 
of  Carlyle's  In  ita  freedom  of  style  and  man- 
ner. Talked  off,  quiet,  learned  without 
show  of  learning,  humorous  on  the  slant,  m 
all  humor  is,  witty  by  spurts,  m  all  wit  is, 
extremely  radical  in  collegiate  ideas,  it  wm 
a  surprise  and  a  satisfaction  to  its  critical 
audience. 

He  advocated  the  abandonment  of  marks, 
of  compulsory  studies,  of  all  college  police, 
whereat  the  sopmaters  and  young  graduates 
cheered  loudly.  Not  so  audible  were  their 
cheers  when  he  declared  that  this  compul- 
sion wm  the  reason  why  colleges  bred  no 
great  men  now-a-days.  He  could  hardly 
have  said  they  had  leas  compulsion  former- 
ly, when  they  did  breed  great  men.  He  de- 
clared the  Michigan  University  the  only  uni- 
versity worthy  of  the  name  in  America ,  a  bit 
of  praise  that  will  make  the  Wolverines,  or 
whatever  is  their  sobriquet,  swell  too  large 
for  the  lake-girdled  boundaries.  He  advised 
full  matriculation  at  the  end  of  the  fresh- 
man year,  and  entire  freedom  in  the  selec- 
tion of  studies — a  diploma  depending,  not  as 
now,  on  a  residence  of  a  certain  number  of 
terms,  but  on  an  examination.  He  though! 
Harvard  should  cease  to  be  a  high 
school,  and  become,  like  its  state,  a  place  of 
liberty  under  law.    He  would  remove  Latin 


ana  ttreelt  from  the  pre-eminence  they  now 
hold  m  literary  guides,  and  grant  theti 
masterpieces  no  higher  place  than  those  of 
other  tongues — Sanscrit,  Hebrew , the  modern 
language*,  and  even  English.  There  ft 
much  force  in  this.  He  who  is  led  through 
Job,  the  Gttllstan,  Dante,  Faust,  and  Don 
Quixote,  with  Plato,  Iliad,  JEndd,  and 
Horace,  has  gained  vastly  more  than  he  who 
hM  become  master  only  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  But  can  he  subdue  all  theM 
mighty  ones  in  "four  years  of  fighting  f 
"  The  Tempest"  he  preferred  to  "  Prome- 
theus," as  a  study,  to  which  the  boys  enthusi- 
astically agreed  An  amendment  to  hi* 
scheme  suggests  itself  to  us,  whichvwe  deem 
of  too  much  importance  to  tack  on  to  the 
end  of  a  wearisome  letter,  in  a  sultry  day, 
and  so  shall  reserve  its  consideration  for 
next  week. 


HATIOHAL     TWTIMOaiai     TO     WILLIAM 
LLOYD    OABJUBOsT. 

Tlic  arrompin-iimcntoi  tno  (jreat  worV  of  eman- 
cipation In  the  United  States  directs  oar  mind*  to 
t.V  duty  ol  some  lit  public  recognition  o'  the  man 
who  mint  In  all  future  Ume  be  renardui  as  us 
vi-ible  lead-  r. 

William  Llora  irturrton,  then  In  the  twnnty- 
six ib  jmr  of  bm  mite,  established  the  "Liberator" 
newr|np>  r  lii  1«81 ;  and  thenceforward  devoted 
bU  abiiini'k  aud  hi*  career  to  the  promo1  ion  of 
"immidiaie  aud  unconditional  emancipation." 
Alter  tbr  lapse  of  thirty  Bvo  years  of  the  most  «■ 
■ctlt  g  laliur,  of  coutro«ersy,  peril,  and  misoou- 
cepimn.be  b  as  boen  per  tu  I  tied  to  sue  the  ol>|ect 
gamed,  to  wbiob  be,  at  first  almost  al  joe,  couse 
cralcd  bis  liie.  Tbe  generation  which  Itntne  Jiate- 
ly  pri  n  d<  <l  ount  rvgarded  biui  only  as  a  wild  on- 
tliuataai,  a  lanauc,  or  a  public  enemy.  The  pres- 
etit  i.eu<  la  ion  s<oa  in  him  the  bold  and  honest 
lefuimrr,  the  man  of  original,  self-puiattd,  heroie 
will,  luapirvd  by  a  visiou  of  universal  justice, 
n.sde  actual  id  the  practice  of  nations; — who, 
daring  to  attack  without  reserve  the  worst  and 
most  puwsrinl  oppression  of  his  country  and  his 
time,  has  outlived  the  giant  wrong  be  assailed 
and  has  triumphed  over  the  sophistries  by  which 
It  was  maintained. 

In  ibis  difficult  and  perilous  work  bis  labors 
have  been  so  n ciosi rely  directed  to  tbe  single 
aim  of  tbe  overthrow  of  American  Slavery,  and 
so  absorbing  and  severe,  that,  with  sWl  n«a  capa- 
ble oi  winning  fortune  as  well  as  reputation,  he  is 
now,  In  rrspert  te  worldly  honors  and  emolu- 
ments, as  he  was  at  the  commencement  of  his  ca- 
rter. 

We  ask  simply  to  arrest  the  attention  Of  tbe 
American  people  to  the  obligations  they  owe  to 
this  Aim  ricau. 

Alt  bough  be  contended  for  the  rights  of  human 
naiun. — and  thus,  in  a  degree,  made  mankind  his 
cx>Ubinuer.cy—  yet  Aere  was  the  field  ot  but  enter- 
prise, snd  our*  was  the  bind  to  be  immediately 
redeemed. 

.le  was  the  advocate  of  no  private  Interest,  he 
was  trie  representative  ot  no  sect  or  party;  with 
no  bone  ot  worloiy  profit  to  be  reaped  from  tbe 
nieasuns  snd  tbe  principles  be  urged,  be  was  tbe 
coarpicuous,  the  acknowledged,  the  prophetic 
leader  uf  the  movement  in  bebiaif  of  the  American. 
Biave — now  consummated  by  the  edict  of  Uuiver- 
tal  Emancipation. 


Gov.  of  Mass. 

Lt.Gov.    " 

I  hlel  Jostloe,  Mass 

U.S.  San.,  Mass. 

M.  C. 

M.  C.               '* 

M.  C.                " 

M.  C.               " 

M.  O.                " 

M.  C.               " 

M.  C.                " 

M.  C.                " 

Boston,           " 

Concord.          " 

Amesbury,      " 

Cambridge,    " 

It  cat  i-oi  mar  the  dignity  of  bis  position  as  a 
man  ot  bot.t-st,  intellectual,  and  moral  indepen- 
dence, to  receive  a  substantial  testimonial  of  toe 
good  will  ai  d  grateful  respect  of  bis  friends  snd 
country  men;  nor  can  it  bet  more  tban  an  honora- 
ble reoogtdUon  on  toe  part  ot  tbe  uncounted  mul- 
titudes ol  ail  partita  and  sections,  who  must  con- 
fess themselves  to  have  become  his  debtors  — to 
give  in  bun  such  a  testimonial  aud  to  make  it 
substantial. 

We,  tie  undersigned,  do  therefore  invite  all 
people  who  n  juice  iu  the  destruction  of  Slavery, 
in  me  n  eouuimhu  uni  of  tbe  L'uio.i  on  toe  busi* 
of  Lldversal  freedom,  who  appreciate  bis  past 
n'rviie  in  the  cause  ot  Liberty,  and  tbe  dignity 
and  judgiutnt  vwtb  wLich  he  has  'accepted  aud 
luieiprcnd  tie  more  ttccut  events  of  public  his- 
tory,—to  unite  with  us  iu  preseniltrg  a  nafiooal 
t<  ftiiiioniai,  of  not  Icj,s  tbuu  Fifty  Thou»and 
Lollais,  to  our  fellow  countryman — William 
1.1  oi  d  Gabkisoh. 
Aux.  II.  Bollock, 

\\  1 1.1.1  AM    t  UH.1N, 
Otl>.  1  YLEK  BlGELOW, 
bTMlY    WlIJION, 

John  li     Al.Lfi, 
UdklH  Am  s, 
.lc.ii->  It.  Baldwin, 
Na-ih'l  P.  Banks. 
Geo  s   B.  t  iwtu,, 
1  bo«.  L>.  Eliot, 

8.    Iliiol-LK. 

Aljx  H.  Rtoe, 

J.   M.     KOBBES, 

Joun  O    Palfbiv, 

H.    W.    I.MJLKHoN, 

John  G.  Whit.ieb, 

a    W.  LOXOPKLLOW, 

J.  It.  Lowell, 

F    J.  I   IMl.O. 
CRAB.    E.   NOBTON. 

4AMEH  M'kUl, 
SAMUEL  Kl  SSKNDKN, 

I.  Wafbbvu),  Ja  , 
W.  P.  * aasKousji, 
Daniel  C  lxbk, 
Luke  P.  Poland, 
Wm  A.  Hi  ckinoham 
L.  F.  S.  Fosi  bb, 

II.  B    AVIHOHV. 

Francis  C.  Baulow, 
Wm  e.  Ukvant, 
Jackson  3   SnVLTZ* 
Gr.wi.oa  W.  Blunt, 
CMaulss  Botlbh, 

HoBACS  GBBELBT, 
flAlt     G.  MIAW, 

John  K.  Williams. 

B     W.  WlSMN, 

Ukobomc.  Waid 
a.  1   Bacon, 
Wmu  a   Ball, 
La  G.  B  Cannon, 
L\  D.  T.  Maeshai.i, 
Gbobob  Wm.  Ctrara, 
Keen  C   Hawkins, 
SiNCLAta  rocaxr, 

VriKDBMT  OOLTBB, 
BAKi-MXN    HlATT, 

Jambs  McKay  a, 
kaaoi.  Law  ulslstbd, 
SvToJiev  Howabd  Oat, 
'I'BBODona  TrxTus, 
Ipwnt  L   Godkxn. 
Gvaier  Smjtm, 
Samdal  J.  Mat, 
Wm    M    Fubjie*s, 
Samckl  S.  Whitb, 
William  ttxxLBna, 
John  bbllkbs,  J«rw., 

iBoKAS  UABBBTT, 

High  L.  Bond, 
Wm.  J.  Albeat, 

B.  F.  Waui, 

».   M.   ASBXBT, 

Jambs  A.  Uabuxld, 

I.  B.  MklieWICK, 

Akdbbw  D.  Wuitb, 
Tbaddkua  Stevkns, 

W  M.  V    Kn  LBV, 

John  W    Kouaet, 
Joseph  HakhisoN, 

t.  W.  IU1.K, 

Jambs  A.  w.joht, 
Z.  cbandlkb, 

J.  M.  UoWAliD, 
GtollGE  W    JLLIAN, 

E  B.  Washbubhi., 

C.  G.  Hammond, 

jAMtS  W,  URiMEB, 
'IlMO.  O    HOWK, 
J    B.  blJ.'DEBSO>, 
S.  C    POMKKOY. 


Att'v  Gen.  U.  •.,  Kj, 
Paruaad,  Ma. 
Ka-Got      •• 
U.  S.  ■■sits.  Bis. 

**  N.  H. 

"  Vt. 

Gov.  of  Oonu 
PrWt  of  V  8  geeale,  Ot. 
U    S.tkuu,  R.  1. 
8«e.  of  gutto,  New  York. 
Nsw  York. 


Pssstbovw9,  W.  T, 


•Vllnilagton,  Osb 
BalUuurs,  ML 
•i  .i 

V.  S.  Senate,  Ohio. 
M.  O. 


M  C,  Pa. 
it       a 

Sec  ol  U.  8.  Senate,  Pa. 

Philadelphia. 


U.  S.  Senate,  Mich. 

M  C , Ind. 

M.  C,  III. 

Chicago,  III. 

U.  S  Seriate,  Iowa. 

V.  S.  Senate,  Wn 

U.  S.  Senate,  Miasourt 

U.  b    Senile.  K  in-uts. 
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Jamkb  vt .  Nvi, 

JofcN  C0KK£H8, 
UiO.  H.  VflLULiMS, 


U.  6.  8>  n»u>,  Novatln. 
U.  S.  Suoati-,  California. 
IT.  s.  Senate,  Orej-oD. 


[Letter  fr/m  OUf  Justice  Ckate.) 

WAiHJHOTOS,  Aprtl  II,  1866. 
Dear  Sir,  I  am  glad  thai  yon  aid  other*  hare 
taken  iu  hand  the  project  of  a  iost<  nomai  to  Mr. 
Oarribon.  Ills  earnest  and  disinterested  labor* 
iu  the  mr-at  I'tuM  ot  EmanclpaJon,  of  whica  he 
way  t«  almost  said  to  be  the  pioneer,  ma/  bo 
ibuat  fldj  bo  recognized.  His  bedt  reward  m  the 
tnumpb  of  the  c*u*e,  achieved  already,  though 
Ijui^ci  pirected;  but  let  there  be  ad. led  to  uiii 
nn  at  priciou*  sense  of  grand  results  (rout  work 
nobly  done,  ouch  a  recognition  by  the  people,  a* 
v'l  1  be  equally  honorable  to  thein  ami  to  him. 
Tours  very  truly, 

S.  P.  CHi.81. 

Hon.  Cbarlea  Sumner,  la  m  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittie,  Buys.  uMt.  Garrison's  sublime  dedication 
oi  buDM-lt'  all  alone  to  tin*  cause,  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  dlnregarded,  can  never  be.  forgotten 
iu  the  bin  lory  ot  tbU  country.  I  trust  that  no 
<  flort  will  be  ■pared  to  carry  ont  the  idea  of  se- 
eming an  honorable  token  of  toe  grateiul  semi- 
mt'tjin  wbli  h  bia  name  inunt  always  inspire  amoug 
the  friends  of  Human  Rights." 

Executive    Committee. 
Jobw  A.  Audbew,  11m.     KonrjwD  QurncT. 

I    iKOtHSOLI  BOWDITCH.    1  BOMAB  KuxSBLL. 

8  K.  srwA  i  l  VVm.  e.  «  orris 

Jt.  C,  W  aierstoii.  Wm.  Khoioo  i  r,  Jr  ,  Trs. 

Sa  m  i'ii  liar,  Jr.,  Secretary  ana  Asat.-Treiis. 
CoiMMUiieaiious  and  remittances  may  be  made 
to   Kev,  Samu h.L  Mat,  Jr.,  Box  8605,  Boston, 


Lecturer   and    Writings  ol 
unierHon. 


llcccnt 


BT  V.  D.  COITWAT. 


I  from  a  reerai  Frairr'i  Mazai'itt 
In  the  School  of  Arts  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyre 
there  is  a  picture,  painted  by  the  late  David  Scott, 
representing  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  the  atti- 
tude of  lecturing.  It  was  painted,  I  believe, 
when  Emerson  visited  that  city  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  and  is  a  very  successful  rendering  of 
the  peculiarities  of  his  look  and  manner,  which 
are  physiognomically  significant  of  his  thought 
and  spirit.  The  slight  depression  at  the  corners 
of  the  mouth,  with  a  touch  of  sternness,  the  one 
arm  extended  from  his  side  farther  and  farther  as 
he  becomes  more  animated  by  his  theme,  the  two 
or  three  fingers  of  the  other  pressed  to  the  palm, 
as  if  holding  tightly  somo  reservation,  all  these, 
and  other  indefinable  characteristics  that  are  pho- 
tographed on  tlie  mind  of  one  who  has  attentively 
listened  to  Emerson,  aro  admirably  reproduced  in 
this  picture  by  one  of  his  admirers  and  friends. 
Dut  there  are  some  traits  of  him  which  are  but 
faintly,  if  at  all,  suggested  in  the  picture  referred 
to,  that  havo  been  developed  in  the  years  that  have 
intervened,  or  which  perhaps  could  not  have  been 
even  hinted  on  canvas.  In  his  more  recent  life, 
Emerson's  American  hearers  have  recognized  n 
less  literary  style  and  tone,  and  a  stronger  desire 
to  have  his  views  adopted.  His  paradoxes  are 
stated  with  more  determination.  He  oftener  turns 
aside  from  the  constructive  and  affirmative  meth- 
od natural  to  him  to  strike  some  false  or  sordid 
standard  raised  on  his  path ;  and  one  now  some- 
times sees  his  lip  qutYer,  his  eye  flash,  and  even 
a  certain  wrath  expressed  in  the  dilation  of  his 
nostril, — where  Winkelmann  saw  expressed  the 
anger  of  A|tollo  of  the  Vatican  toward  the  slain 
Python.  An  eminent  lawyer  of  Boston,  Rufus 
Choate,  in  defending  slavery,  once  spoke  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  popularly  held  to 


170 
bo  inconsistent  with  that  institution,  as  a  scries  ot 
"glittering  generalities."  In  a  lecture  given  af- 
ter wnnl,  Emerson  quoted  some  of  the  phrases, — 
as  those  declaring  "all  men  arc  born  equal,"  and 
"arc  endowed  with  inalienable  rights,'* — and 
said,  "These  have  been  called  'glittering  generali- 
ties': they  arc  blazing  ubiquities."  And  as  he 
spoke,  his  whole  frame  trembled,  and  the  intensity 
of  his  voice  kindled  his  audience  far  more  than 
the  mere  words  could  have  done.  The  impres- 
sion has  been  gaining  among  his  countrymen  that 
Emerson  has  been  receiving  something  from  the 
larger  crowds  that  have  been  listening  to  him  in 
the  last  years  whilst  he  has  been  communicating 
his  thoughts  to  them.  He  has  caught,  as  it  were, 
some  clear  eyes  in  the  companies  before  him 
which  he  had  not  suspected  were  there,  and 
speaks  more  as  if  he  felt  that  something  can  be 
practically  accasjnblishcd  in  the  present,  ami  less 
as  if  he  were  depositing  the  ova  of  thoughts  for 
another  generation  to  quicken.     In  a  word,  he  has 

become  more  visibly  in  earnest,  and  consequent!/ 
more  eloquent,  whilst  never  for  a  moment  lower- 
ing his  standard  of  thought.  He  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  founder  of  the  American  "Lyceum," 
and  In  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been- a  medium 
of  |«-r|ietual  communication  between  him  and  the 
people  throughout  the  Northern  States.  Much  of 
his  "English  Traits,"  and  all  of  his  "Conduct  of 
Life,"  has  been  given  in  the  lyceums,  not  only  of 
the  cultivated  Eastern  States,  but  of  the  rough 
hack  wood  settlements  in  the  West.  In  none  of 
these  regions  hove  there  been  any  complaints  of 
not  understanding  him,  such  as  were  frequent  in 
Boston  and  in  England  when  he  first  appeared  as 
a  lecturer.  This  is  not  alone  due  to  the  greater 
degree  in  which  the  people  have  approached  his 
standard;  he  also  has  doubtless  been  somewhat 
educated  by  a  greater  familiarity  with  his  coun- 
trymen. Nor  have  the  great  events  that  have 
occurred  in  America  in  the  latter  years  passed 
over  without  leaving  important  traces  upon  him. 
In  his  time  ho  has  seen  the  people  of  America 
steadily  advancing  the  cause  of  justice,  not  only 
without  great  leaders  but  over  the  fallen  forms  of 
their  strongest  but  faithless  captains,  and  a  confi- 
dence in  them,  rarely  expressed  in  his  earlier,  is 
a  main  feature  of  his  later  works.  His  catholic 
intelligence  has  assimilated  the  genuine  peculiari- 
ties of  his  country,  and  he  has  found  in  it  and  its 
people  a  quarry  from  which  he  can  derive  the 
material  for  the  statues  and  the  pillars  he  would 
raise.  His  method,  too,  has  become  somewhat 
more  practical;  and,  indeed,  it  might  be  expected 
that  any  philosophic  mind  would  after  a  full  theo- 
retical utterance  gradually  incline  to  criticism 
and  the  application  of  abstract  principles  to  men 
and  institutions.  This  has  given  his  later  style  a 
more  popular  and,  so  to  speak,  iconographic  char- 
acter; and  it  has  also  developed  his  humor, — 
witty  he  always  was. 

In  a  remarkably  brilliant  lecture  on  the  French, 
whose  character  he  had  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing in  Paris,  during  the  events  of  1818,  it  was 
wonderful  to  observe  how  completely  Emerson 
fell  into  the  crisp,  clear,  incisive  style  of  the  best 
French  writers  on  this  particular  occasion. 
There  was  in  this  lecture  a  sharp  contrast  drawn 
between  the  French  and  the  English, — the  for- 
mer he  held  to  be  more   generally   agreeable  be- 
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tue,— failing  them  at  critical  moments, — that  the 
coming  generations  will  study  what  really  befell; 
but  in  the  plain  lessons  of  Theodore  Parker  in 
this  Music  Hall,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  or  in  Legislative 
Commitlee-rooms,  the  true  temper  and  authen- 
tic records  of  these  days  will  be  read.  The  next 
generation  will  care  little  for  the  chances  of  elec- 
tion that  govern  governors  now  ;  it  will  care  little 
for  flue  gentlemen  who  behaved  shabbily;  but  it 
will  read  very  intelligently  in  his  rough  story, 
fortified  with  exact  anecdotes,  precise  with  names 
and  dates,  what  part  was  taken  by  each  actor; 
who  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  who  came  to   the   rescue  of  civilization  at  a 

hard  pinch,  and  who  blocked  its  course 

Ah,  my  brave  brother!  it  seems  as  if,  in  a  frivo- 
lous age,  our  loss  were  immense,  and  your  place 
cannot  be  supplied.  But  you  will  already  be  con- 
soled in  the  transfer  of  your  genius,  knowing 
well  tliat  the  nature  of  the  world  will  affirm  to  all 
men,  in  all  times,  that  which  for  twenty-five  years 
you  valiantly  spoke;  that  the  winds  of  Italy  mur- 
mur the  same  truth  over  your  grave,  the  winds  tff 
America  over  these  bereaved  streets ;  that  the  sea 
which  bore  your  mourners  home  affirms  it,  the 
stars  in  their  courses,  the  inspirations  of  youth; 
whilst  the  polished  and  pleasant  traitors  to  human 
rights,  with  perverted  learning  and  disgraced 
graves,  rot  and  are  forgotten  with  their  double 
tongue  saying  all  that  is  sordid  for  the  corruption 
of  man. 

When  Theodore  Parker  died  there  sprang  up  on 
the  spot  where  he  had  so  long  and  nobly  labored 
something  that  seemed  a  legitimate  sheaf  from  his 
sowing, — a  pulpit  to  which  every  man  with  ability 
and  a  conviction  was  welcomed,  whateverhiscreed. 
To  this  pulpit  the  puritan  faith  that  nothing  is  sec- 
Alar  in  any  sense  that  defines  it  from  what  is  sacred, 
'hartiurvived  in  an  ethical  treatment  of  all  living 
taemes  and  interests;  and  so,  from  Sunday  to  Sun- 
day, Emerson,  Phillips,  and  others,  taught  ami  ap- 
plied the  lessons  of  religion  and  philosophy. 
This  is,  I  believe,  still  the  habit  with  the  "Parker- 
Fraternity"  of  Boston,  believed  by  many  to  l>c 
the  representative  church  of  New  England.  Em- 
erson often  preached  there,  and  with  a  warmth 
which  had  hardly  been  before  associated  with 
him.  I  should  say  that  the  most  impressive  ut- 
terance that  I  ever  heard  from  him  was  a  dis- 
course delivered  in  that  Music  Hall  about  six 
years  ago.  There  was  not  one,  but  many  themes 
and  texts,  but  all  related.  I  regret  that  1  cannot 
give  a  report  verbatim  of  this  extraordinary  dis- 
course, which  produced  an  effect  on  those  who 
heard  it  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  witnessed, 
many  being  moved  at  times  to  tears.  I  went  with 
pencil  and  paper,  intending  to  take  down  as  much 
as  I  could,  hut  at  the  end  of  the  hour  occupied  by 
it  the  paper  remained  blank  and  the  pencil  had 
been  forgotten.  I  can  therefore  only  produce  the 
record  of  my  impressions  of  it,  as  they  were 
written  down  the  same  day. 

My  conviction  is  that  to  hear  one  of  Emer- 
son's religious  discourses,  as  delivered  by  him- 
self, would  be  more  helpful  to  a  young  minister 
than  a  theological  course  in  any  university. 
Nothing  can  be  more  reverently  thoughtful  and 
grandly  simple  than  his  manner  and  tone.  He 
quoes  frequently  from  some  Oriental  Scripture 
or  great  poet,  and  it  is  always  done  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  an  old  Puritan  taking  his  text.  I  re- 
member well  the  lowering  of  his  voice,  as  one 
might  speak  on  his  knees,  as  he  recited  the  sub- 
lime paradoxes  of  Dante's  Apostrophe  to  the  Vir- 
gin:— 

"O  Virgin  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  son, 
Created  beings  all  in  lowliness 
Surpassing,  as  in  height  thou  art 
Above  them  all." 
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interest  of  emancipation  increased,  he  seemed  to 
have  the  sense  of  the  Indian,  and  to  hear  in  these 
softly-falling  ballots  the  tread  of  distant  trium- 
phant armies.     His  lectures  dealt  more  and  more 
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It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence  Emer- 
son has  had  in  chastening  the  style  of  writing  and 
speaking  in  America.  Were  the  Websters  and 
Clays  to  return,  they  would,  I  believe,  find  a  gen- 
eration yawning  under  their  finest  rhetoric.  The  i  with  the  condition  of  the  nation,  and  finally 
spread-eagle's  wings  are  visibly  drooping  on  thej  when  the  late  :ivil  war  broke  out,  no  one  shared 
stump  and  in  Congress,  and  a  calmer  voice  pro-  more  prolbuc  11  v  the  hope  of  a  renovated  and  no- 
ceeds  from  the  pulpit.  blcr  America,  which  was  the  pillar  of  fire  that 

The  conditions  under  which  this  change  has  led  the  best  of  his  countrymen  through  those  des- 
been  wrought  have  been  furnished  by  the  diffu-  olate  four  years  of  wandering  and  war.  Of  such 
sion  of  education  through  the  free-school  systems;  national  importance  was  his  advice  now  consid- 
but  the  most  potent  secondary  cause  has  been  erea,  mat  ne  was  invited  by  a  number  of  politi- 
this  sower,  who,  with  the  beginning  of  the  gen-  cian*  and  statesmen  to  give  a  lecture,  in  ine 
cration  now  closing,  went  lorth  and  scattered  spring  of  18G2,  in  Washington.  And  many 
through  the  land  pearl  seed  where  rhetorical  uiougnt  mat  Kmenon  lecturing  at  Washington 
glass-beads  had  hitherto  been  admired.  And  in  ana  consuuea  Dy  President  Lincoln  in  those  tlavs. 
all  this  time,  so  healthy  and  impersonal  had  w&s  a  blither  sign  man  tno  Danner  ot  stars  anu 
been  his  influence,  Emerson  has  never  had  an  stripes,  xi  meant  lniainoiy  a  new  oruer  in 
eminent  imitator.  His  method  has  from  the  first  America,  ana  one  aireaay  outgrowing  an  propne- 
been  affirmative;  and  he  has  thus  revolutionized  c,ei.  This  lecture  was  delivered  before  a  large 
the  old  habits  of  thought  by  building,  without  audience  and  in  the  presence  of  President  Lin- 
the  sound  of  a  hammer,  the  nobler  temple.  An  ^m  and  his  cabinet,  whom,  however,  he  did  not 
eminent  Comtist  has  lately  expressed  the  opinion  m u  to  censure  for  the  hesitation— especially  in 
that  Europe  is  far  more  man  America  emancipa-  sealing  with  slavery— which  they  had  not  yet 
ted  from  the  creeds  and  forms  of  the  past;  but  (jbrown  off.  Completely  did  Emerson  utilize 
where  the  leading  minds  are  devotW  themselves  **"•  lingular  opportunity ;  heavily  did  he  load 
to  the  creation  ot  me  new  lnsteaa  ot  me  uesiruc-  tver^. sentence  with  meaning. 
Hon  of  the  old,  their  kingdom  comes  without  ob-  T"*1*  ,8  n0  doubt  that  th#  President  and  the 
serration.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  critic  to  «■«•■■»■»  who  surrounded  him  on  that  occasion 
whom  I  have  referred,  but  find  that  much  is  still  were  flwply  impressed  by  this  lecture,  and  Mr. 
treated  as  religious  radicalism  In  Europe  which  Emersw  was  taken  by  Mr.  Seward  to  seo  the 
in  America  has  already  become  conservatism.        President,   with  whom  the  matter  was.  I  have 

In  one  of  his  earlier  works  Emerson  speaks  of  he*"1.  morc  fu,,Jr  discussed.  Mr.  Lincoln,  how- 
people  going  to  Europe  to  become  American.  «ver,  "till  doubted  whether  he  could  rely  upon 
Perhaps  he  spoke  from  experience  in  this.  He  lie  politicians  and  people  of  the  North  to  stand 
has  three  times.  I  believe,  travelled  in  Europe,  ty  »  measure  which  would  so  ■enousiy  affect  the 
and  since  his  last  return  his  faith  in  American  commercial  conditions  of  the  entire  country  as 
tendencies  has  almost  amounted  to  an  enthusiasm,  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  in  which 
In  his  early  lectures  and  addresses  he  speaks  of  Northern  firms  were  almost  equally  interested 
the  society  around  him  as  hopeless;  the  only  partners  with  Southerns  plantations.  Emerson 
things  worth  praising  were  the  communities  of  maintained  that  a  right  idea  did  not  disclose  its 
the  Fourierltes,  the  St.  Simonians,  the  Peace  So-  whole  commanding  force  until  tried, 
cieties,  and  the  like,  which  were  springing  up  8oon  after  the  President  began  to  move  cau- 
everywhere.  He  made  addresses  favorable  to  tiously  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  proposed 
negro-emancipation,  to  the  enfranchisement  of  that  Congress  should  offer  to  cooperate  with  any 
women,  against  war,  and  evidently  regarded  State  that  should  enter  upon  the  work  of  eman- 
these  as  the  uncombined  elements  of  a  new  state  cipation,  and  pay  such  fctatc  a  large  sum  of  mon- 
which  was  to  supersede  American  politics,  which  ev.  and  his  proposition  was  at  once  adopted  by 
were  hereditary,  imported,  transient.  One  of  Oongress.  The  States,  however,  generally  ridi- 
the  finest  of  his  productions  is  one  on  war,  which  W**1  the  offer.  A  paragraph  which  Emerson 
was  published  as  one  of  Miss  Feabody's  collection  »™>te  concerning  this  proposition  shows  how  fine 
of  "^Esthetic  Papers."  «1  impression  President  Lincoln  had  made  upon 

With  all  the  faith  in  America  uttered  in  his  >ini  during  their  interview.  "More  and  better," 
words  there  is  an  undertone  of  distrust  in  politi-  *e  wrote,  "than  the  President  has  spoken  shall 
caland  official  America.  But  from  it  there  is  the  effect  of  this  message  be;  but,  we  are  sure, 
traceable  a  growing  tendency  to  identity-  Utopia  not  more  or  better  than  he  hoped  in  his  heart 
with  the  complete  development  of  American  in-  when,  thoughtful  of  all  the  complexities  of  his 
stitutions,  and  a  willingness  to  work  through  position.  he  penned  these  cautious  words."  The 
them.  In  this  he  does  but  represent  the  expe-  effect  of  that  first  plainly  anti-slavery  message 
rience  of  all  the  idealistic  movements  in  that  that  an  American  Cougress  had  ever  rece;  'ed 
country ;  they  sprang  up  by  hundreds,  but  the  K«"  indeed  great.  It  proved  to  be  a  plain  Unas- 
social  atmosphere  refused  their  isolation,  and  fcwerable  admonition  to  the  people,  from  one  in 
they  have  everywhere  been  diffused  Into  and  be-  whom  they  had  confidence,  that  slavery  stood  in 
come  the  leaven  of  the  general  society;  so  that  the  Path  of  the  national  union  and  had  to  be  dealt 
in  America,  with  a  very  few  unthrifty  exceptions,  with,  and  it  made  them  ready  for  the  next  step, 
the  only  separate  communities  existing  are  those  That  step  soon  followed.  The  President  admon- 
of  ignorant  fanatics,  far  nearer  to  gross  and  des-  ighed  the  insurgent  States  that  on  the  following 
potic  social  forms  than  the  general  body  of  socie-  New  Year's  day,  to  wit,  that  of  1863,  he  would 
ty.  In  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  Emerson  espe-  proclaim  slavery  forever  abolished  in  every  State 
cially  saw  the  advance  of  a  transcendent  idea  in  that  should  be  found  in  arms  against  the  general 
the  public  mind.  As  year  after  year  the  numbers  government, 
of  the  votes  cast  for  candidates  nominated  in  the       II  was  known  that  the  President  had  a  way  of 
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sticking  to  his  word,  and  this  proclamation  ot 
September  22,  1862,  was  a  signal  for  a  general 
exasperation  of  all  the  Dro  slavery  element*  of 
the  country,  and  a  general  joy  amount  those 
wh»*tu  Mat  tne  amwtiona  tKrmtrn  whWi  the 
nation  was  passing  conld  Decompensated  only  bv 
the  liberation  ot  the  nation  from  the  great  wrong 
which  they  knew  would  continue  to  harry  the  coun- 
try whilst  it  lasted.  Kmerson  was  called  to  address 
tlie  people  of  Boston  on  this  occasion,  and  none 
who  had  the  happiness  to  hear  him  then, — as  the 
writer  of  this  did, — can  ever  forget  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  he  celebrated  the  act,  and  how 
the  multitude  vibrated  under  his  electric  words. 
When  the  proclamation  of  emancipation  came, 
on  tho  1st  of  January,  1863,  the  popular  joy  rose 
to  its  height.  Men  laughed  and  wept  along  the 
streets.  "When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  cap- 
tivity of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that  dream. 
Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter  and  our 
tongue  with  singing."  Bella  were  rung,  cannon 
fired,  the  negroes  passed  the  night  in  their  chap- 
el* and  greeted  the  day  on  thoir  knees,  and  vast 
public  meetings  were  held  in  the  various  cities  to 
welcome  and  celebrate  the  event.  At  that  held 
in  the  chief  hall  of  Boston,  Emerson  read  a  poem 
which  he  called  the  "Boston  Hymn,"  of  which  I 
give  a  few  verses : — 

Tho  word  of  the  Lord  by  night 

To  the  watching  Pilgrims  came, 
As  they  sal  by  the  sea-side, 

And  filled  their  hearts  with  flame. 
God  said:  I  am  tired  of  kings, 

I  suffer  them  no  more; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 

Tho  outrage  of  the  poor. 
Think  ye  I  made  this  lmll 

A  field  of  havoc  and  war, 
Where  tyrants  great  and  tyrants  small 

Might  harry  the  weak  and  poor  i 
My  angel,  his  name  is  Freedom, 
Choose  him  to  be  your  king; 
lie  shall  cut  pathways  east  and  west, 

And  fend  you  with  his  wing. 
Lo!  I  uncover  the  land 

Which  I  hid  of  old  time  in  the  west, 
As  the  sculptor  uncovers  his  statue 
When  he  has  wrought  his  best. 

Pay  ransom  to  the  owner 

And  fill  the  bag  to  the  brim. 
Who  is  the  owner?     The  slave  is  owner, 

And  ever  was.     Pay  him. 
O  North!  give  him  beauty  for  rags, 

Anil  honor,  O  South!  for  his  shame; 
Nevada,  coin  thy  golden  crags 

With  Freedom's  imago  and  name. 
Up!  and  the  dusky  nice 

That  sat  in  darkness  long, 
Be  swift  their  feet  as  antelopes 

And  as  Behemoth  strong. 
Come  Fast,  and  West,  and  North, 

By  races  as  snow  flakes, 
And  carry  my  purpose  forth, 

Which  neither  halts  nor  shakes. 
My  will  fulfilled  shall  be, 

For,  in  daylight  or  in  dark, 
My  thunderbolt  has  eyes  to  see 

His  way  home  to  the  mark. 

Emeraon'1  esteem  lor  the  President  grew  to  M 
homage,  and  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  assassinated 
he  gave  an  address  concerning  him  which  more 
than  any  other  touched  the  heart  of  the  country. 
No  other  American  has  won  so  fair  a  wreath  as 
that  which  Emerson  laid  on  the  grave  of  Lincoln. 

Turning  now  from  Emerson's  political  lectures, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  may  be  Induced  to 
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give  to  tho  public  in  a  volume,  we  find  a  few  pa- 
pers contained  in  the  pages  of  one  or  two  differ- 
ent American  magazines  which  are  of  great  val- 
ue. One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  on 
"Domestic  Life."  It  opens  with  exquisite  pic- 
tures of  the  child,  and  the  boy,  and  the  enchant- 
ments which  a  few  cheap  things  weave  about 
them.  The  man  he  finds  imprisoned  in  lucrative 
labors.  For  the  demand  is,  give  us  tocalth  and  the 
home  shall  exist.  But  wealth  is  a  shift.  The  wise 
man  angles  with  himself  only,  and  with  no  mean 
ar  bait.  We  owe  to  man  man,  and  to  give  money 
is  only  a  come-off". 

In  the  year  1861  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  the 
venerable  ex-President  of  Harvard  University, 
appeared  for  the  last  time  at  a  college  anniversary 
at  Cambridge,  and  made  an  address,  a  kind  of 
apology  for  old  age,  which  led  Emerson  to  write 
an  essay.  In  it  he  enumerates  four  benefits  of 
old  age.  The  first  is  that  at  every  stugc  we  lose 
a  foe.  A  second  advantage  is,  mat  age  um. 
amassed  a  certain  fund  of  merit,  so  that  a  suc- 
cess more  or  less  signifies  nothing.  A  third  fe- 
licity of  old  age  is  that  it  has  found  expression, 
whilst  youth  is  yet  tormented  by  a  feeling  of  un- 
tried powers  and  unrealized  pictures  of  a  career. 
A  fourth  benefit  is,  that  age  sets  its  house  in  order 
and  finishes  its  works, — a  supreme  pleasure. 

Of  several  other  lectures  and  papers  of  recent 
date  I  must  content  myself  with  noticing  a  brief 
one  on  "Ease  in  Work,"  in  which  much  thought 
is  condensed.  For  this  he  finds  a  text  in  Dry- 
den's  remark  concerning  Shakespeare,  that  "all 
the  images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him, 
and  he  drew  from  them,  not  laboriously,  but 
luckily." 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  Emerson 
has  seemed  to  turn  his  attention  mainly  to  poetry. 
Wc  are  now  looking  for  every  month  to  bring  us 
his  next  book,  which  it  is  understood  is  to  be  a 
volume  of  poems,  of  which  the  chief  piece  is  a 
"Spring  Song," — a  song  of  many  variations,  now 
evolved  from  the  first  breath  of  the  willow  on 
his  farm,  and  now  from  the  strain  of  an  Julian 
harp.  There  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  included  in  it 
some  lyrics,  given  from  time  to  time  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  which  arc  in  form  improvements  on 
the  verses  of  his  early  volume  of  poems.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  is  "The  Titmouse." 

At  Paris,  on  the  opening  of  the  International 
Exposition,  I  found  many  Americans  ashamed  of 
the  poor  display  made  by  their  country.  The 
department  seemed  a  wilderness,  broken  onlr  by 
a  lew  tubes  ot  petroleum,  and  some  small  un- 
opened boxes  that  promised  nine,  nut  i  coma 
not  share  their  chagrin.  Indeed,  I  was  rather 
glad  to  have  my  countrymen  taught,  even  at  the 
cost  of  gomo  humiliation  to  national  conceit,  tliat 
protectionists  cannot  change  the  order  of  the 
world,  nor  make  America  excel  in  works  that 
can  be  done  better  and  more  cheaply  elsewhere. 
Not  for  fine  cloths  and  cutlery  would  I  see  the 
duplicates  of  Sheffield,  of  Manchester,  and  the 
Muck  Country,  in  America.  Let  the  banner  of 
stars  flout  over  empty  spaces  in  the  Exhibition 
until  it  can  wave  over  original  products  instead 
of  needless  facsimiles,  which  only  divert  hands 
that  might  be  developing  new  resources.  Let 
Europe  make  our  knives  and  boots,  and  welcome. 
Vet  America  is  not  unrepresented  at  Paris.  At 
the  end  of  the  section  were  Itierstadt's  picture  of 
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"The  Rule  ot  Lite." 


■V  ft.  w.  ncatMNt  FAftftl 
TCftft. 


•FBATMHITT    U0- 


The  iriirlrg  lecture  in  the  course  of  Radical  Lec- 
tures o*  BeUgiou  tu  given  on  Sunday  evening 
last  by  Eelph  Waldo  Emerson.  Subject:  The 
Bole  of  Li*. 

An  eminent  naturalist  eaid,  "The  religion  of 
each  nation  mutt  reet  en  the  views  they  entertain 
of  nature."  What  a  revolution  wee  wrought  in 
theology  by  the  Coperaioan  system.  Men  had 
fancied  their  little  planet  the  teat  of  a  chosen 
race  favored  by  the  Creator,  surrounded  by  good 
and  evil  angeli;  and  here  the  drama  of  the  divine 
judgment*  were  to  be  performed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  universe.  Earth  was  the  scaffold  of 
the  divine  vengeance  and  all  created  existences 
were  watching  in  suspense.  But  when  Coperni- 
cus dismissed  our  little  planet  to  its  insignificant 
place  in  the  solar  system,  the  mortified  inhabitant 
could  not  help  abating  his  claim  to  hold  the  cen- 
tral city  of  the  kingdom  of  nature. 

Then  the  nebulas  theory  spoiled  our  nursery 
clock.  The  new  measures  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  planet  interfered  with  our  sacred  chronology. 
The  new  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces, 
■howing  that  all  forces  are  one,  whether  in  the 
form  of  gravity,  heat,  electricity  or  muscular 
force,  each  is  convertible  into  the  other — suggest- 
ing that  the  first  wonderful  equivalent  of  all  for- 
ces is  not  far  off — all  these  show  an  all  dissolving 
unity.  Chemistry  came  in  aid  of  astronomy  to 
show  the  atoms  of  the  sun  and  stars  to  be  identi- 
cal with  our  own.  The  doctrine  of  compensa- 
tion and  of  correspondences  show  a  unity  still 
suspended.  The  study  of  animals  disclosed  the 
same  intellect  as  in  man,  working  to  humbler 
ends,  but  as  far  as  it  ascends  identical  in  aim  with 
his;  batflimr  mat  sometimes  by  showing  a  more 
fertile  good  sense  in  the  animal  than  in  the 
hunter. 

Science  corrects  theology  line-by-line  till  not 
one  is  left  Its  irresistible  generalisations  de- 
stroy the  world  of  persons  and  anecdotes.  As 
this  sstronomy  dealt  with  the  old  legends  of  Ori- 
on and  Cassiopeia  and  the  milky  way,  or  with 
the  gypsies  and  astrologers  telling  fortunes  at  a 
shilling  a  bead,  so  does  this  science  make  a  vul- 
gar national  or  personal  interpretation  impossible. 
Science  makes  the  miracles  which  constitute  the 
material  of  history  of  all  barbarous  nations  im- 
possible by  supplying  a  truth  which  defies  all  ap- 
proach to  equal  it  in  wonder.  So  if  we  see  these 
grand  laws  only  in  glimpses,  the  glimpse  is  final — 
the  smallest  inch  of  the  curve  of  the  ecliptic  be- 
ing ascertained  determines  the  entirety  of  the 
enormous  round  for  mc,  as  surely  as  if  I  saw  it 
with  eyes. 

The  generalisations  of  science  destroy  the  toy- 
heaven  of  the  theologians.  Everything  told  of 
the  Creator  must  be  in  the  scale  of  his  works.  As- 
tronomy, geology,  chemistry  and  botany  have 
made  the  old  Calvinistic  and  other  creeds  impos- 
sible to  be  the  faith  of  a  new  age.  The  notions 
of  ransom,  ot  atonement  and  vicarious  sacrifice — 
cobwebs  of  a  medieval  Christianity— are  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  mind  of  this  age.  We  must  rec- 
oncile ourselves  to  the  new  order.  We  can  keep 
the  sentiment  which  is  the  fountain  of  our  relig- 
ion despite  of  the  violent  railroads  of  generaliza- 
tion, French  or  (ierman,  that  block  and  intersect 
our  old  parish  highways. 

1  confess  our  later  generation  does  sometimes 
appear  to  a  thoughtful  mind  ungirt  and  frivolous 
compared  with  the  last  or  Calvinistic  age  in  this 
country.  There  was  then  a  serious  acknowledg- 
ment and  reference  to  the  spiritual  running 
through  diariee,  letters,  conversation,  and  even 
into  wills  and  legal  instruments,  compared  with 
which  our  liberalities  seem  a  little  reckless  and 
dapper.  But  1  hope  this  diCsrence  is  only  appar- 
ent. We  shall  And  that  freedom  has  its  ewu 
guards,  and,  when  it  runs  into  license,  it  sett 
about  discovering  and  applying  there  guards. 
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It  seems  to  me  as  if  we  were  sometimes  the 
sport  of  gnomes  and  witches,  and  hail  a  talent 
for  losing  the  substance  for  the  shadow.  We 
find  people  affecting  a  sympathetic  interest  in 
what  they  do  not  reitily  care  tor.  instead  of  say- 
ing, "1  don't  know  about  it  and  I  don't  care  for 
it"' 

You  are  really  interested  in  your  thought. 
You  have  meditated  in  silent  wonder  or  your  ex- 
istence in  this  world.  You  have  perceived  in 
the  first  fact  of  your  conscious  life  here  a  mira- 
cle so  astounding  as  to  exhaust  wonder  and  leave 
you  no  need  of  hunting  here  or  there  for  any 
particular  exhibition  of  power.  A  man  comes 
with  a  disputed  text,  a  pregnant  sentence  of  1'aul 
You  cannot  bring  yourself  to  care  about  it.  He 
considers  it  the  ax  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  You 
say,  "Cut  away;  my  tree  is  Ygdrasil — the  tree  of 
lite."  He  interrupts  for  the  moment  your  peace- 
ful trust  in  the  Divine  Providence.  Kest  in  that 
peace!  Let  him  know  by  your  security  that 
your  conviction  is  clear  and  sufficient,  and  if  he 
were  Paul  himself,  you  also  are  here,  and  with 
your  Creator. 

In  the  Christianity  of  this  country  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  inspiration, 
prophecy,  miracles,  the  tuture  state  of  the  soul — 
every  variety  of  opinion  and  rapid  revolution  in 
these  opinions  in  the  last  halt  century.  Not  so 
with  the  convictions  of  men  in  regard  to  conduct. 
These  remain. 

It  is  a  necessity  of  the  human  mind  that  he  who 
looks  at  one  object  should  look  away  from  all  oth- 
er objects.  One  may  throw  hiiimclt  on  some 
sharp  statement  of  one  fact,  some  verbal  creed, 
with  such  concentration  as  to  li.de  the  universe 
from  him;  but  the  stars  roll  above;  the  sun 
warms  him.  With  patience  and  fidelity  to  truth 
he  may  work  his  way  through,  if  only  by  coming 
against  somebody  who  believes  more  tallies  than 
he  does;  and  in  trying  to  dispel  the  illusions  of 
his  neighbor  be  opens  his  own  eyes. 

You  may  sometimes  talk  with  the  wisest  and 
best  citizens,  and  when  the  topic  of  religion  is 
broached  the  man  loses  his  wits;  runs  into  child- 
ish superstition.  His  face  looks  iniatuated.  If 
you  could  make  him  teel  that  this,  too,  was  with- 
in the  domain  ot  reflection,  that  every  soul  was 
to  work  for  the  public  or  universal  man,  this 
might  be  remedied.  The  man  of  truth  must 
speak  the  affirmative. 

Kuipliasize  your  choice  by  ignoring  all  that  you 
reject,  seeing  that  opinions  are  temporary,  but 
convictions  uniform  and  eternal, — that  a  senti- 
ment never  lo»es  its  pathos  or  persuasion.  The 
Quakers  brought  back  their  age  to  the  simplicity 
of  divine  action,  to  the  belief  that  heaven  repeals 
its  old  commandments  to  each  man. 

In  observing  any  heroic  action  I  do  not  And 
that  the  age  ur  country  makes  the  least  difference, 
nor  the  language  the  actors  speak,  nor  the  relig- 
ion they  profess.  I  see  that  sensible  and  consci- 
entious men  all  over  the  world  were  ot  one  relig- 
ion— the  religion  of  well-doing  and  daring — men 
of  sturdy  truth,  integrity  and  kindness.  The 
virtues  of  paganism  are  as  instructive  and  re- 
freshing as  those  ot  Christiauity. 

Wonderful  is  the  way  in  which  the  world  is 
eared  by  the  unfailing  supply  of  the  moral  ele- 
ment. There  are  ever  being  born  men,  who,  as 
soon  as  they  are  born,  take  a  bee-line  for  the  ruck 
of  the  iuquisiiior.  Look  at  tbe  lives  of  the  mar- 
tyrs; at  tbe  history  of  the  Quakers;  what  heca- 
tombs of  martyrs  did  the  war  burn  up!  But  the 
fire  never  goes  out.     This  virtue  is  never  extinct. 

I<et  the  opinions  change.  It  is  iui|iuesibte  in 
the  present  age  to  preserve  the  old  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  the  past  That  which  is  adequate 
and  harmonious  with  the  science  of  the  time*  is 
the  moral  law  as  mankind  begin  to  see  it— •elf- 
executing,  self-affirmed — needing  no  voucher,  no 
prophet,  no  miracle.  Mind  and  heart  perpetually 
reach  upon  and  revivify  each  other.  Tbe  earth 
revolves  in  the  solar  system,  and  keeps  its  obliq- 
uity invariable.  The  orders  are  periodic  a*  the 
change*  of  the  seasons,  night  and  day,  sleep  and 
waking.  The  eternal  equilibrium  is  still  re- 
stored. 

What  touches  any  thread  in  the  vast  web  of 
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coma.-I  «tai«r.-'    A  too*,  mml  ha.  the  art 

of  r^ing  poor.  AlaMrt.  ta  A»«i«.  tfcere  need 
be  no  poverty  to  tb*  wto«.  Ammkm  U  fee  giort- 
oo.  charity  of  God  to  tb*  »oor. 

It  doe.  not  jM  appear  wb*t  forwm  the  rellfio*. 
fceltof  will  take.  M  pwtoyi  rUm  o-rt  of  all 
form,  to  abeolute  iiutlce  and  healthy  perception ; 
and  one  would  look  to  tee  more  jeetio*  and  rev 
erence  presiding  over  It.  There  la  bow  in  thia 
country  a  new  feeling  of  humanity  infuaed  into 
public  action.  We  are  witneaaing  a  diatribution 
of  money  on  a  more  .yttematlc  acale  thaa  ever 
before  to  remedy  public  dieeaee.  There  are  the 
new  convention,  of  Social  Science,  before  which 
the  right,  of  woman,  free  trade,  tlie  treatment  of 
criminal.,  regulation  of  labor,  and  a  whole  har- 
vest of  question*,  appear.  If  tbeee  are  token,  of 
•teady  currents  of  thought  and  will,  in  thia  direc- 
tion, one  may  anticipate  a  new  nation.  I  know 
how  delicate  thi.  religion,  principle  I.,  how  dif- 
ficult of  management.  It  cannot  be  driven.  It 
is  like  friend. hip;  it  cannot  be  forced.  In  .uch 
experiment,  it  i.  not  a  .ect  or  dogma  that  make 
the  tie  and  dedicate  the  union ;  but  men  are 
drawn  together  by  the  simple  respect  each  feels 
for  another  in  whom  he  diacover.  absolute  hon- 
esty, who  thinks  life  a  crusade,  and  he  .hould 
like  to  leave  it  a  little  nearer  the  end,  who  thinks 
he  should  like  to  be  the  friend  of  some  man',  vir- 
tue, and  who  would  dearly  like  to  serve  some- 
body and  test  hi.  own  reality  by  making  himself 
useful  in  some  quarter.  Do  you  remember  the 
experience  of  the  war?  The  noble  youths, 
shamed  by  heroism  and  eager  to  .hare  it,  when 
triends  remoustrated  that  this  work  was  lor  men 
of  coarser  mould  replied,  "If  other,  are  rouujh 
the  more  need  that  those  of  finer  .train  should 
temper  them."  These  different*,  remain  and 
uliow  themselves  everywhere.  Men  of  all  class- 
es  must  be  combined  in  the  good  designs  before 
us. 

Ninety  years  ago  the  American  people  attempt- 
ed to  tarry  out  the  bill  of  political  rights  to  their 
utmost  ideal  perfection.  They  have  made  great 
strides  in  that  direction.  We  ai«e  now  proceed- 
ing to  carry  out,  not  a  bill  of  rights,  but  a  hill  of 
human  duties,  to  their  ideal  perfection  Hither 
to  government  has  been  that  of  a  single  person, 
or  an  aristocracy;  but  in  this  country  the  at- 
tempt to  resist  these  elements  has  had  the  effect 
to  throw  us  under  the  government,  not  quite  of 
niobs,  but  of  an  inferior  class  of  professional  poli- 
ticians, who  thrust  their  unworthy  minority  into 
the  |teact>  of  the  old  aristocracy  on  one  hand  and 
the  good,  industrious,  Hell-taught  population  on 
the  other.  These  win  the  posts  of  power  and 
give  their  direction  to  affairs. 

If  the  spirit  which  lately  armed  this  country 
against  rebellion,  which  put  forth  such  charily  in 
the  Sanitary  Couimissson,  now  keep  awake  to 
the  duty  of  making  the  laws  just  and  humane,  it 
would  place  in  power  a  great  constituency  of 
self-respecting,  faithful  lovers  of  men,  with  the 
simple  and  single  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  de- 
sire and  need  of  mankind.  Here  is  the  post 
where  the  patriot  should  plant  himself,  the  altar 
where  young  men  should  point  each  other  to  loy- 
ally, where  genius  should  kindle  its  fires  and 
bring  back  truth  to  the  eyes  of  men. 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES 

AT    THK 

DEDICATION 


I)F    THK 


SOLDIERS'   MONUMENT, 

CONCORD,  MASS.,  APRIL  19,  1867. 
prayer, 

By   Rev.  (J.   Kkvnolds. 


OTDE, 
By  (jeojmje  B.   Baictlett. 

Ait.-  aim. ii   Lako   Symb. 

heoeath  the  sn.rtow  of  f lie  rim.  where  uinetv  >e.n>  aim 
Old  Concord's  rustic  heroes  met  to  lace  a  foreign  toe. 
We  come  lo  consecrate  this  Stone  to  heroes  of  to-day . 
Who  pariaticd  In  a  holy  cause  an  gallantly  as  the> . 

I  lie  patriot  preacher'*  bugle  call,  that  April  morning  knew, 
mill  lingers  in  t lie  silver  tones  of  him  w  ho  speaks  to  \ou. 
As  on  their  former  muster-ground  called  by  its  notes  again, 
Those  ancient  heroes  seem  lo  greet  brave  I'rescott  and  his  men 

And  as  each  soldier  saint  appears  to  answer  to  his  name. 
Not  one  has  dimmed  the  lustre  of  its  old.  unconi|uered  tame: 
They,  too,  have  left  their  peaceful  homes  tor  scenes  of  blood)  strile. 
And  death  has  turned  to  halloaed  ground  the  llelds  they  tilled  in  lite. 

Tin'  Hrnuze  and  Stone  vie  proudly  rear  must  surel)  pass  away. 
Hut  deathless  lives  of  fallen  braves  can  neier  know  decay  : 
For,  freed  from  stain  of  slaierx .  our  re  united  laud  — 
The  soldiers'  truest  monument  —  -hall  ever  finnl)  stand. 


UKI'OKI'   OF   THK 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  MONUMENT  COMMITTEE, 
Hon.    K.   K.   Hoak. 


At)DRESS, 

By     K.     W.     K.MKKSON. 


filTJSl'C  ItfX  THE  'JiANIfo. 


POEM, 
By   F.    B.   Sanhokn. 

SPEECHES. 

IsflXJSIO. 
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Monday,  Jvitt  nth.  —  This  nioiuiny  th.ro  w.i»liol<J.  in 
twrv>pai  ioos  and  hospitable  parlor  ot  Rr\.  J.  T.  sareeut. 
th<5Uliu<U»eetiuc  ol  ''The  Fife  Religious  Club."  iui-. 
oxiy,  Riuared  in  spirit  to  the  "  Free  Relitriou  .  Asso- 
ciation" which  held  its  met  tings  ou  \nniversary  week, 
in  Horticultural  Hall,  is  yet  quiet  au>l  pnvute  in  char- 
acter, designed  to  combin*  the  maxiuiuni  ol  free  social 
interchange  of  thought  With  the  minimum  of  parlia- 
mentary form.  Jt  is  a  meeting  in  which  ministers,  lay- 
men and  women  come  togother  for  frank  expression  of 
whatever  they  with  to  utter  on  religion,  education,  char- 
acter, life,  influenoe,  in  short,  the  necessities  and  duties 
of  the  present  hour,  as  each  views  them.  All  have 
the  liberty  of  speech,  and  the  no  less  precious  liberty 
of  silence.  So,  while  the  outside  world  were  celebrat- 
ing 10a  '"inra  of  the  day  when  our  forefathers  "got 
licked  ""on  Bunker  Hill,  about  thirty  persons  assembled 
at  me  place  above  mentioned,  and  spent  the  hours  fr<-*n 
10  to  2  in  a  mauiier  at  once  instructive  and  delightful. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  sav  that  the  best  thought,  aspira- 
tiou,  faith  and  work  of  New  England  were  represented 
there.  Most  of  those  present  were  from  Boston  and 
the  region  around  it.  Two  honored  guest*  hailed  from 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Alcott  handled  his  fertile  tbemff-TST 
Conversation,  and  tho  benefits  to  be  expected  from  a 
wise  management  of  it  Mr.  Emerson  spoke  of  the 
freedom  with  which  religious  thought  is  diffusing  itself, 
and  tjie  poworleasuess  of  sectarian  bonds  to  restrict  it. 
Thoughtful  and  zedous  miuistere  stated  their  nleas  or 
what  were  really  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  people 
in  regard  to  religious  instruction,  and  of  how  those 
wants  might  best  be  met.  Other  gentlemen  spoke 
frankly  in  regard  to  the  existing  prospect*  of  an  im- 
pro^Aareligioua  eduoation  for  the  people,  ana/  je  of 
tr  i  present  gave,  too  briefly,  their  Wor*     T»m  - 

m»         ^xne  topics  ander  discussion. 

PUBLIC  BREAKFAST  TO  WM.  LLOYD 
GAEBISON. 


A  public  breakfast  was  hekl  at  St.  James's  Hall 
on  Saturday  uiomiug  iu  honor  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Esq.,  the  distinguished,  leader  of  the 
American  anti-slavery  party  in  tho  Uuitc.l  State). 
The  great  hall  from  an  early  hour  presented  a 
striking  and  animated  appearance.  Between  three 
and  four  hundred  persons  sat  down  to  breakfast, 
including  a  large  number  of  ladies,  win,  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  sc.no.  The  flags  of 
England  and  America  occupied  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion at  the  extremity  of  tho  hall,  and  the  balconies 
were  Tilled  with  spectators.  In  the  front  of  the 
platform  a  splendid  engraving  of  President  Lin- 
coln was  displayed.  Among  the  crowd  of  nobilities 
who  were  present  were  the  following  :  John  Bright, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  tho  chairman  ;  Mr.  \V.  L.  Garrison, 
his  oianghter  Mrs.  Vilard,  and  his  son  Mr.  F.  Gar- 
rison ;  the  Duke  aud  Duchess  of  Argyll,  Earl  Rus- 
sell, K.G.,  and  the  Countess  aud  Lady  G.  Kussoll  ; 
liadv  M.  Stanhope,  Lady  Edward  Cavendish,  Mr. 
V.  rtareourt,  Q.C.,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  <'owper, 
M.P.,  Mr.  G.  Thompson,  the  Hon.  E.  L.  Stanley, 
Mr.  J.  Slansfeld,  M.P.,  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  Lord 
A.  S.  Churchill,  Bishop  Pavue,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill, 
M.P.,  Mr.  P.  Urquhart,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  S.  Lefevie, 
Mr.  D.  M'Laren,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Morrison,  MP. 
Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Taylor.  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  Professor  Maurice,  Mr  C.  J. 
More,  M  P..  "Jr.  T.  B.  Potter,  M.P.,  Lady  Lyell, 
Miss  Cobden,  Mr.  Chisholm  Anstev,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Howard,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forslorv  MP., 
the  Marquis  Townsheud,  Mr.  William  ('raft,  Mr. 
Henry  Vincent,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  Mr.  George 
Howard,  Mr.  Charles  8.  Ronndell,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Parry,  Mr.  C.  H.  Hopwood,  Mr.  Victor  Schoelcher, 
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Mr.  Lionel  Tollemaciie,  Professor  HnxL y,  F.H.S., 
Major  Evans  Hell,  Mr.  Joseph  Cow  11,  M.I'..  Sir 
Charles  Trcvel  van.  Lady  Trevelyau  (sister  of  Lord 
Macaulay),  Hon.  (leorge  Brodriek,  Mr.  J.  li. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Edmuud  Pi  ttoi',  Sir  George  Young, 
Bart.,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mi-.  J.  M.  Ludlow, 
Mr.  S.  Pope,  the  Hon.  F.  H.  Morse.  Mr.  Henry 
Crompton,  Col.  Salwey,  Mr.  A.  H.  Dyniond,  Mr. 
Charles  Gilpin,  M. P..  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes,  M.F., 
Mr.  F.  W.  Chesson,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Lougel,  Miss  Emma  Chapman 
(Boston),  the  Hon.  F.  Leveson  (lower,  M.J'.,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Neill,  Mr.  11.  E.  Buxton.  Professor  Beesly, 
Mr.  William  Shaen,  Mr.  R.  C.  Fisher,  Mr.  Goirie, 
Mr.  R.  D.  Webb  (Dublin),  Mr.  William  Mi-Arthur, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Slack,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Channing  (Bos- 
ton), Mr.  T.  Falvev,  Rev.  Dr.  Davis,  Mr.  Edward 
Dicey.  Mr.  Albert  V.  Dicey,  the  Rev.  Sella  Martin, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Massie,  tho  Rev.  Thomas  Phillips, 
Mr.  Carvell  Williams,  Mr.  W.  Red f era,  Mr.  \Y.  T. 
Mallesou,  Miss  Reniond,  Mr..  L.  M.  Asplaud,  Mr. 
William  Evans,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Evans,  Professor 
Fawcett,  M.P.,  Mr.  Flower  (Stratford -on- Avon), 
Mr.  Mark  Marsden.  Mr.  Richard  Moore,  Mi. 
Octavius  Smith,  Capt.  Walhouse,  Mr.  Edniond 
Beales,  Mr.  John  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Mr.  W.  Mov 
Thomas,  Mr.  T.  H.  Green  iBalliol  College),  Mr. 
Robert  Laing  (Wadham  College),  Mr.  11.  Wedg- 
wood, Mr.  Vineout  S-  Lean,  Mr.  Edward  Miail, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Aahurst,  Mr.  Mason  Jones.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Turberville,  Mr.  James  Clarke,  Mr.  E.  O.  Greening, 
Mr.  E,  Edwards,  Dr.  Lankester.  Mr.  Arthur 
Albright  (Birmingham),  Mr.  T.  Cootn  (SI.  IvesJ. 
and  a  host  of  others. 


MR.   GARRISON  AT  MAXCIik'STLJL 

July  5th,  Mr.  Garrison  met  a  number  of  ladie* 
at  Trevelyan  Hall,  Manchester,  and,  after  receiving 
their  congratulations,  delivered  an  address  on  the 
most  notable  women  connected  with  the  anti-slave- 
ry movement.  Mr.  Godfrey  Woodhead  presided, 
and  Mrs.  R.  R.  R.  Moore  briefly,  on  behalf  of  the 
anti-slavery  ladies  of  the  city,  welcomed  Mr.  Gar- 
rison to  Manchester. 

Mr.  Garrison,  in  ram*,  expressed  tho  happiness 
it  afforded  him  r*.«-ecerve  the  approval  of  the  good, 
the  human*i^«««ne  wiae.  in  his  efforts  to  remove 
from  his  coumry  its  greatest  curse.  Such  a  victory 
over  oppression  had  proDably  never  before  taken 
place  in  tho  world.  He  bed  always  been  disposed 
to  refer  this  great  victory  to  God.  It  required 
•everything  to  abolish  slavery  in  America  ;  and  the 
slaveholders,  while  doing  their  worst  to  perpetuate 
slavery,  were  uucousciously  helping  to  overthrow 
t'ie  hated  system.  He  also  claimed  to  be  a  man  of 
peace,  and  deprecated  war- ;  but  there  could  be  no 
peace  in  this  world  unless  we  had  conditions  of 
peace.  Where  there  was  flagrant  oppression,  there 
must  be  war  ;  for  tyrants  would  not  voluntarily 
give  up  the  power  "which  they  had  unrighteously 
grasped.  He  saw  iu  this  oontest  both  the  mercy 
and  the  judgment  of  God.  Iu  the  commencement 
of  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  among  his  earliest 
friends  and  supporters  was  a  noble  woman,  still 
living  to  share  in  the  joy  of  emancipation,  and  who 
was  earlier  iu  the  field  thau  himself  by  a  number 
of  years ;  he  alluded  to  the  noble  Quakeress, 
Lucretia  Mott,  of  Philadelphia.  She  was  among 
the  earliest  to  give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, and  to  wish  him  God  speed  in  the  work  of 
abolition.  A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  at  an  early  period  by  the  labors 
of  two  noble  women,  sisters,  Angelina  and  Sarah 
Grimke,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  They  had 
formerly  been  slaveholders,  had  seen  the  iniquity 
of  slavery,  and  had  washed  their  hands  of  it ;  they 
then  became  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  gave  testimony  through  the  land  iu  favor  of 
the  emancipation  of  those  in  bondage.  They 
oaine  to  Boston,  New  Eugland.     There  was  a  great 
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mill  Bhe  grappled  with  the  church  ami  with  the 
State,  nnd  with  the  uation  corrupted  through  fuiJ 
through.  She  had  to  put  herself  iu  bodily  peril 
everywhere,  aa  well  as  to  have  her  name  cast  out  as 
evil  everywhere  ;  but  she  uever  quailed  or  faltered. 
If  there  was  one  iu  the  world  who  remembered  those 
in  bonds  as  bound  with  them,  it  was  Abby  Kclley, 
now  Mrs.  Abby  Kelley  Foster.  Almost  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enterprise,  they  wero  mighti- 
ly assisted  by  the  co-operation  of  one  of  the  noblest 
women  in  our  age,  or  in  any  age — *  woman  of  Hue 
intellectual  powers,  an  admirable  writer,  one  whose 
works  have  been  extensively  circulated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic— he  meant  Lydia  Maria  Child. 
(Cheers.)  Soon  after  starling  the  Liberator  he  be- 
came, acquainted  with  her,  and  as  soon  as  her  at- 
tention was  colled  to  tlio  rmbjeet  of  slavery,  she 
apprehended  the  whole  question  at  once,  and  gave 
herself  to  it  heartily.  At  that  time  her  literary 
reputation  had  culminated  to  a  great  height ;  she 
was  amongst  the  most  popular  authors  in  our  coun- 
try, and  was  received  everywhere  into  the  highest 
society  ;  but  the  moment  she  ospousod  the  cause  of 
the  down-trodden  slave  she  was  ostracised,  and 
treuea  as  mongn  she  had  the  leprosy  ;  moreover, 
sne*  nau  to  sacrifice  a  very  considerable  iDcome  from 
her  wniiugn,  wuiuu  uwtnea  to  be  popular,  it  was 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  her  co-ope- 
ration in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  period.  Thank  God  that  she  also  was 
living,  and  was  prosecuting  the  work  on  behalf  of 
the  ftvedinen— a  supplemental  work — to  give  thorn 
light  and  knowledge  after  their  fetters  were  broken. 
(Applause.)  They  had  powerful  aid  from  another 
noble  aud  gifted  woman,  with  a  clearness  of  visiou 
unrivalled,  with  a  courage  which  soared  above  all 
danger,  and  with  a  power  of  expression  through  the 
pen  which  went  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
men — Maria  Weoton  Chapman,  of  Boston.  The 
names  of  these  ladies  might  not  bo  known  to  all 
present,  but  they  were  known  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  they  were  known  to  God.  It  was 
a  delight  to  remember  them  on  this  occasion,  and 
to  say  that  their  co-operation  was  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  It  thrilled 
him  to  remember  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society,  when  a  mob 
of  5,000  persons  had  assembled  intending  to  molest 
his  friend  George  Thompson,  a  noble  woman, 
the  president  of  the  Society — Mary  S.  Parker — 
went  down  on  her  knees  and  offered  up  a  prayer  to 
God  for  the  oppressed,  and  in  the  course  of  her 
■Jian.  rising  to  the  sublimity  of  the  occasion, 
*  expressed  thankfulness  to  God  "that  while 
ire  were  many  to  molest,  there  were  none  who 
uld  make  afraid."  This  was  the  spirit  of  the 
/Omen  of  Boston,  and  the  women  of  tho  country 
k  large,  who  espoused  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
The  women  had  done  more  iustnimeutullv  to 
deliver  America  than  the  men  ;  they  had  been 
more  eelf-aaerifioing,  more  untiring,  more  success- 
ful in  their  pleadings  than  any  of  the  other  sex. 
H»  amid  taut  with  all  sincerity  of  conviction  :  and 
mwwm  —111 1 in  Deiomrea  a  tribute  01  tno  most 
generous  character  rrom  ms  lips. 


Mr.  Emenou  at  Cambridge. 

The  annual  ceremonies  attending  the  close  of 
the  college  course  at  Cambridge,  called  Commence- 
ment with  singular  unfitness,  hare  this  year  been 
marked  by  two  unusual  events.  On  the  17th  of 
July  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson  was  chosen  one  of  the 
overseers  of  Harvard  College,  receiving  moie 
votes  than  any  df  the  candidates  for  the  fire 
vacancies,  and  an  the  18th  he  delirered  an 
address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society. 
These  may  seem  trifles  to  some  of  our  readers — 
for  have  not  overseers  been  chosen  also  in  each 
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of  the  two-hundred  and  fifty  other  colleges  of  the 
United  States,  and  hare  not  addresses  been  ut- 
tered by  the  thousand  ?  Ncrertheless,  we  speak 
of  on  erent  worth  noticing,  for  it  indicates  a  rer- 
olution  in  thought — or,  rather,  the  completo  de- 
relopment  of  the  personal  influence  exerted  by  a 
man  of  genius. 

Mr.  Emerson  received  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Cambridge  in  1821,  and  a  few  years  later  his 
master's  degree  in  regular  course.  Without 
enjoying  the  special  favor  of  his  alma  mater,  he 
yet  had  her  face  turned  smiling  towards  him. 
Bat  when,  in  the  exercise  of  a  scholar's  privi- 
lege, which  had  been  added  to  the  prerogatire  of 
genius,  he  began  to  question  the  validity  of  pop- 
ular beliefs,  and  to  av/  anew  the  foundations  of 
opinion,  she  grew  void  and  frowning.  From 
1880  to  1838  she  tolerated,  though  with  scarcely 
disguised  contempt,  at*  essays  on  philosouhv  and 
literature;  but,  after  the  famous  Divinity 
School  Address  of  1838,  she  cast  him  out  alto- 
gether. 8he  was  clean  contrary  to  all  his  do- 
ings. He  was  a  transcendentalism  at  which  she 
laughed  —  an  abolitionist,  such  as  she  threw 
stones  at— a  theist,  atheist,  pantheist,  or  perhaps 
all  three  in  one,  she  scarcely  knew  what,  but 
she  detested  him.  His  brethren  of  the  Phi  Beta 
had  paid  him  their  tribute  to  his  scholarship  by 
inviting  him  to  address  them,  and  lie, had  done 
so;  but  It  only  increased  his  odium  at  the  col- 
lege. The  Noith  American  Review,  which  was 
then  and  for  a  long  time  a  sort  of  ambulance  to 
pick  up  the  wounded  professors  of  Harvard, 
drove  its  jolting  cart  over  his  essays  and  poems, 
and  supposed  that  oblivion  would  come  along 
next  day  and  bury  them  out  of  sight.  In  the 
fierce  strife  of  politics  which  preceded  the  vic- 
tory of  Massachusetts  over  South  Carolina,  Cam- 
bridge sided  with  Carolina,  aud  echoed  with 
shrill  voice  the  sonorous  platitudes  of  Webster 
and  Everett. 

In  18J1  Mr.  Emerson  spoke  at  a  political  meet- 
ing- in    Cambridge,    denouncing    Webster,    and 
maintaining  the  cause  of  the  North.     The  under- 
graduates  and  law-students   went  to  mob   him, 
with  the  approval,  secret  or  confessed,  of  their  in- 
structors.    But  even  then  the  tide  had  begun   to 
turn,  and  there   was   a   respectable   minority   of 
young  men  who  looked  upon  the  Concord  scholar 
as    their    leader    and    teacher.       The    infection 
spread.     The  students  first  gave  in,  then  the  tu- 
tors   and    younger  professors,    and   at   last   the 
body  of  the  Alumni  and  the  college  government; 
and  now  he  has  just  been  chosen   to  a  responsi- 
ble office  by  a  vote  almost   unanimous,   and   his 
most  heretical  opinions  have  been  heard  with  ap- 
plause by  the  Faculty  and  Corporation — "Con*ill, 
PP.  et  TT.  adjuv." — as  tl»e  inscription,  used  to. 
run  in  the  old  D,inrs,  before  modern   innovators 
so  bojuggled  the  college  Latin  that  nobody   but  n 
professor  or  a  tutor  can  read   it.     The   whirligig 
of  time  has   made  a  complete   turn,   and   Cam- 
bridge has  her  feet  now  where  her  head  used  to  he. 

All  which  is  to  the  credit  of  the  present  dis- 
cernment of  Harvard  College,  hut  convicts  her 
of  stone  blindness  in  the  past  years;  (or  this 
admired  teacher,  whom  she  applauds,  says  now 
what  he  said  then.  The  imperfect  report  which 
we  print  in  another  column  shows  through 
the  disguise  of  the  reporter's  rhetoric  the   manly 
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Advertiser's  account  il  Hi"  prococ  In ;-.  At  the 
business  meeting,  held  at  No.  i;  I  ni  v jf.iit.v  Ifall,  :il 
(*  o'clock,  quite  a  large  number  ol  now  tncnioers 
were  admitted,  ami  the  following  officers  were  cho- 
sen for  the  ensuing  year: 

rreeidcnt— James  RussoU  Lowell. 

Vice-President  —  Richard  II.  Dana,   Ir 

Corresponding  Socrotary— Isaac  Flagg 

Treasurer— .1.  C.  Merrill. 

Literary  Committee— Richard  II  Dun,  l.  ,  i;. 
M.  Lane,  C.  K.  Norton,  E.  W.  tint  iiu.i 

LXERriSLS  in  tut  cniisi.u. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  the  members 
of  tUe  society  were  escorted  t.)  the  church  >>y 
Brown's  Brigade  l'.and.  'the  exercises  were  opened 
with  prnyer  by  ReT.  E.  K.  Halo,  ami  alfr  music  by 
the  hand,  a  notra  ol  much  ability  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  .losiah  P.  Quinoy  of  Qiilncy,  illustrating  fidelity 
to  ronviclibii  by  portraving  the  career  oi  .in  ideal 
preacher.  Another  piece  of  musk-  iiv  I  In-  band  bil- 
lowed, and  then  the  president  introduce  1  the  or  Hoi 
Ol  the  occasion.  Ralph  Waldo  Dmtr.-on,  who  spike 
as  fo'lows: 

Aft.  Presi'tent  and  flenflfiiifu :—\Ve  meet  today 
under  happy  omens  to  our  ancient  Nociety,  to  Hid 
honor  of  lotteis,  to  tbe  country  .md  to  mnukiu  I.  In 
good  citizens,  who  share  the  wonderful  prosperity  of 
the  federal  Union,  the  lievit  bests  still  wub  tho  pub- 
lic pulse  of  jov  thai  the  country  ban  withstood  the 
Mem  trial  which  threatened  Its  existence,  and  feels 
that  the  l>c*t  augmentation  ol  strength  his  been 
drawn  Horn  this  proof.  Thcstoiui  which  has  bcon  re- 
tdstedlsover a  crowning  honor  aud  a  pledge  of  strength 
to  the  ship;  and  not  to  that  alone,  but  to  the  ship  ol 
State.  We  may  be  well  content  with  our  tali  Inheri- 
tance. Waa  there  ever  such  a  coincidence  of  advan- 
tages, as  there  In  In  America  to-day  f  The  fusion 
of  races,  and  the  cry  that  goes  np  for  men  from  the 
old  continent,  prompted  by  the  facility  of  emigra- 
tion, lead  men  irom  abroad  to  choose  here  their  cli- 
mate and  their  go\ernment.  Men  como  here  bv 
nations,  (science  surpasses  tho  old  miraclosot  my- 
thology to  fly  with  them  over  the  sea  and  send  their 
mo??ages  uuder  it.  They  come  In  crowds  to  share 
the  Inheritance  of  our  lands  lor  themselves,  aud  a 
cheap  education  lor  their  children.  The  temper  ol 
the  people  delights  in  this  excitement.  Who  would 
desire,  in  comparison  with  this,  tbe  stone,  or  Iron,  er 
even  the  golden  age?  Wbo  doe«  not  prefer  tbe  cot- 
ton, the  pelrolenm  age  of  today  ? 

All  this  has  added  to  the  value  ol  life  amd  to  the 
feope  ot  the  Intellect.  The  marked  ethical  qualities 
of  the  innovations  in  society  and  In  art,  social  sci- 
ence, the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  and  Im- 
prisonment tor  debt,  tbe  suppression  of  Intemper- 
ance, tbojuat  rules  atTectingjanor,  cooperative  soci- 
eties, insurance  ot  lite,  the  Preedman'e  Bureau,  free 
trade,  enlarged  charities  torn*  relieve  local  lamiaes 
and  burned  towns  and  mnVrlug  (Jreeks,  an  interna- 
tional Cong raaa — all  these  tend  In  tbe  highest  d«grc9 
to  revolutionise  tbe  nation*,  taking  government  Into 
their  o»n  bands,  and  npersedrng  Ignorance  and 
want.  Tbe  spirit  «f  tbe  time  is  new,  and  a  silent 
revolution  baa  tended,  step  by  step,  to  this  result. 
Many  seeds  bare  burst.  Many  a  man  has  lound  to 
bis  astonransaent  that  tbo  day  of  ruling  by  scorn  and 
sneers  is  oaaa,  that  good  sense  has  now  come  into 
PSjvmc*  Man  are  no  v  to  be  ansnnJnned  by  seeing  nses 
of  good  nature  and  common  esvlllty  and  Christian 
charity,  passed  by  statesmen,  and  executed  by  the 
constable  and  police.  The  new  status  of  woman  is 
an  honorable  testimony  to  her  position  In  history ; 
and  now  that  she  controls  ber  property  she  inevita- 
bly takes  a  new  step  to  her  share  in  power.  (Ap- 
plause. 

Consider  whal  is  the  share  ot  the  statesman  and 
tbe  scholar  in  the  issues  oi  the  present  age;  what 
heroes,  what  genius,  what  science  oi  administration, 
what  practical  scholars,  what  masters  in  their  sev- 
eral professions— the  railroads,  the  mines,  the  In- 
land ai-.d  marine  telegraph,  the  marine  nud  foreign 
tiade,  all  on  a  grand  national  scale— the  appearance 
ol  superior  men  and  the  rapid  addition  to  our  society 
of  a  class  of  roasters,  by  which  tho  self-resiie^t  of 
each  town  aud  city  is  enriched.  Seethe  boundless 
ireedom  in  the  country : judge  of  It  by  the  boundless 
Ireedom  in  Massachusetts.  Teople  have  been  in  all 
countries  burned  aud  ttonc  I  for  saying  things  which 
are  now  current  conversation  at  all  our  breaklasl 
tables.  Every  one  who  has  been  in  Italy  a  tew 
years  can  well  remomber  the  caution  with  which  he 
has  looked  around  him  when  In  conversation  the 
questiGL  ot  politics  was  broached.  But  bpre  the 
Ireedom  of  action  goes  to  (he  very  bi  ink  if  not  over 
the  brink  ot  liceuse. 

The  tontrolling  influence  on  the  age  has  been  the 
wide  aud  sueocsslnl  study  ol  natural  science.  Witu- 
in  the  piescnt  century  great  stride-  have  been  made 
in  the  "ceiiccs  ot  ecology,  U9ti-onouiv,  cbciui*ti  v  and 
others,  aud  these  have  carried  m  to  mblinic  general- 
izations imd  afleoted  us  lika  poetic  experiences,  and 
we  have  been  taught  to  treat  umiliarly  on  the  giddy 
heights  ol  thought.  The  ninow  sectarian  cannot 
read  astronomy  with  Impunity;  Hie  creeds  ol  bis 
church  mus-t  be  left  at  the  door  of  the  observatorv. 
That  flowing  west  wind  of  (he  upper  current  i-,  only 
to  carry  to  every  village  the  experiences  ol  ihi  i  new 
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era.  Now  n  any  one  say  wo  have  had  cuoiijjli  oi 
this  boastlul  recital,  then  1  say,  liappv  is  the  land 
where  beiieMs  like  these  have  crown  trite  and  com- 
monplace.   (Applause  | 

In  America  everything  look?  new  and  recent ;  the 
tenement?  ot  the  settlers  in  many  places  being  in- 
tend! d  only  as  make-shifts  till  a  lime  shall  onie 
when  something  belter  c:m  be  bad.  It  is  vet  too 
early  to  draw  sound  conclusion-  in  regard  tons 
Compare  the  diiterent  ages  of  nations  with  nature; 
Mi-  ohi  chronology  ol  si\  Ihousoud  years  i  Out  a 
kitchen  t  lock  or  an  hour-glass  Iodic  geologic  period  < 
that  b.ivetoiue  into  view.  Geologj  iiotlU  *.':■  ni-- 
li.v.  wilb  tho  ckineui  ol  time  added.  Science  dls- 
<  loses  that  tbe  world  Is  a  crystal,  (he  soil  ol  it  val 
leys  undergoing  a  continual  decomposition  and  i 
composition ;  nothing  Isold  but  mind.  (Apjilaiisi 
lint  I  find  not  only  this  equality  between  new  and 
eld  countries,  as  seen  bv  the  eye  of  science,  tnil  I 
bcheve  in  cerl:rn  equivalents  Of  the  age  ;  slid  as 
tbe  cbiid  is  incessantly  working  otil  bis  studies  in 
nitural  pliilo-opby.  so  it  were  ignorance  not  to  see 
that  each  nation  and  period  has  done  its  part  to  make 
up  the  grand  result  oi  cxUting  civility.  Wo  are  ill 
agreca  lh.it  we  have  no  better  men  to  show  than 
Plutarch's  heroes.  Wc  cannot  afford  to  drop. -Each. v- 
liis  or  riato  or  Arl"totle.  Julius  I  sesar  aud  Plato 
were  great  nun.  Each  Europiau  nation  runs  t„ 
about  the  same  height,  as  shown  by  Its  literal  are, 
and  especially  bv  Its  song-.  \>  tiat  shall  wc  savol 
Homer,  or  is  there  anv  one  still  cherished  In  propor- 
tion to  their  wisdom,  like  Zoroaster  and  Pythi^. 
orus? 

In  modem  Europe  the  "middle  ages"  werecilled 
the  'dark  ages'-— ten  centuries,  iruu  the  tilth  to  the 
hlteciith.  Who  dares  to  call  them  so  now?  •The 
are  seen  to  bo  the  leelon  which  we  walk,  the  eyes 
with  which  we  see.  It  is  one  of  our  triumphs  in  have 
reinstated  Ihcir  Dante  and  Wlckdrlj  and  Roger  Ba- 
con. They  gave  us  decimal  Mimbcrs,  guu-i«>«der, 
glass,  chemistry  and  U otitic  architorture,  and  tbolr 
painting,  ever  the  delight  and  tuition  of  our  age. 
Six  centuries  ago  Koger  Bacon  explained  the  precs- 
sion  of  the  equinoxes,  sml  looking  over  tbe  horizons 
Irom  Loudon  to  America,  announced  that  ships 
might  be  constructed  which  could  be  driven  more 
rapidly  than  a  whole  galley  ol  rowers  could  drive 
them,  and  machines  which  could  tlv  Into  the  air 
like  birds,  it  Is  the  new  arts  which  hue  done  jus- 
tice to  these  forgotten  prophecies. 

A  certain  degree  of  culture  makes  a  man  invisible 
to  his  contemporaries.  (Laughter.  |  It  is  always 
hard  to  go  beyond  the  public.  If  they  aro  sat, -died 
with  cheap  pcrihrmances  you  will  tire  of  writiug 
hotter.  But  if  the  public  require  something  hotter, 
von  will  labor  till  vou  achieve  It.  But  Irom  time  to 
rime  men  are  born  a  whole  age  too  soon.  All  tho 
lianatendont  writers  wore  so.  Homer,  Hermes,  the 
name  of  a  god,  and  Dtadaliis,  such  sre  examples,  for 
Deedalus  Is  only  a  synonvm  for  a  graat  artist.  So  it 
has  tared  with  the  great  uien  ol  later  times.  It  has 
even  been  questioned  whether  Shtkspeare  wrote  the 
hooks  ascribed  to  him  ;  and  Swedonbnrg  is  a  mythi- 
cal personage.  Iheyarti  men  so  great,  -o  self-ted, 
thai  others  aro  not  liecessarv  to  them. 

ihe  true  bepe  ol  any  tune  oni«t  always*ue  sought 
lor  in  minorities.  Michael  Aogelo  was  the  con- 
science oi  Italy.  We  grow  tree  with  bis  nacn*;  but 
In  his  own  day  his  friends  were  lew.  and  If  yoii 
wisheil  to  And  him  then,  vou  would  have  hail  to  hunt 
tor  him  as  If  in  a  conventicle  ol  tbe  MethodNtsot 
hia-age,  united  with  some  wbo  were  handed  togother 
against  the  corruptions  ot  Rome,  us  lonely  and  as 
bated  as  was  Dante  beiore  them.  In  this  viow  the 
problem  ol  culture  is  one  of  centuries.  It  is  all 
which  gives  the  mind  the  possession  of  its  powers. 
It  is  as  language  is  to  the  critic,  the  telescope  I •> 
the  astronomer.  It  alters  tho  political  status 
ol  individual* ;  it  Is  over  the  harmonics  of  his- 
tory in  all  dvnastles;  It  creates  a  private  inde- 
pendence which  a  roan  cannot  look  down.  li 
a  man  knows  the  law?  of  nature  better  than 
other  men,  bis  nation  cannot  spare  him;  or  il 
he  knows  the  nature  and  power  of  numbers,  or  It  ho 
can  govern  better  than  any  other,  he  rules  the  minds 
of  men  wherever  be  goes.  If  be  has  Imagination  be 
intoxicates  men.  How  often  too  bas  i>octrv  been 
employed  as  a  protest  against  the  license  of  a  bad 
age.  A  song  or  a  satire  has  played  Its  part  in  groat 
events.  The  history  of  Greece  was  at  one  time  lim- 
ited to  two  persons;  on  the  one  side.  Demosthenes,  a 
private  citizen, and  on  tbe  other  Philip.  If  a  man 
bas  a  military  genius  like  Belisarlus — not  to  name 
the  crowd  ol  worthy  claimants  to  that  power— he  Is 
the  kings'  king.  If  a  theologian  of  deep  onvietlons 
and  strong  understanding,  he  carries  his  conntry 
with  him.  Wit  has  a  broad  charter,  while  tbo  coun- 
cils m  kings  and  prelates  arc  always  held  to  restrain 
dull  people.  Kven  manner?  are  a  distinction  which 
wc  sometimes  see  is  not  to  be  ovcrbornu  bv  rank  or 
official  power,  or  even  great  talents;  but  it  causes 
them  to  yield  to  the  perception  id  what  Is  tit  and 
lair.  'J  he  trained  engineer,  with  bis  instruments,  Is 
equal  to  sore  than  a  hundred  eomfbon  men.  All 
history  Is  a  record  ef  tbe  power  oi  minorities,  and  ot 
minorities  ef  one  Every  book  tliat  Is  written  has  a 
secret  reference  to  the  few  intelligent  persons  whom 
tbe  writer  knows  or  believes  to  exist,  among  the 
million. 
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Pcrhaj  s  the  highest  flight  lo  which  Hie  muse  of  llor 
ace  asi  ended  is  in  that  verse  In  which  he  decni.es 
tbe  souls  arlio  <  m  <ook  calm  v  on  tbe  stiolinntie-  ot 
ut'ttire.  The  MihliruC  punt  oi  experience  is  the  value 
oi  a  sufllcient  man.  At  an)  time  it  ouly  noods  the 
influence  ef  a  lew  experienced  minds  to  give  a  new 
snd  noble  turn  to  tho  public  miod.  But,  ran  ih<>«e 
prerogatives  be  imparted?  What  one  is,  why  rutin  it 
iinlli  .us  li'V  Certain!}  knowledge  ovists  t>  bj  im- 
liarted.  Curiosity  is  lying  in  wsil  lor  every  secret 
The  inquisltivcness  oi  tba  child  runs  to  meet  too 
[.ower  ot  Ihe  parent  to  explain.  Even-  artist  was 
ins'  u ti  amateur,  'there  is  u  ilium;  humil- 
iating m  the  homage  which  we  pav  I  i  a  gr  it 
iinn;  it  i- a  loveol  Die  same  things  ana  ntr-eftnrt  f> 
reach  Ihcui;  il  is  the  inspiration  ol  a  hope  that  wc 
may  arrive  at  tbe  same.  The  age  goes  on  the  creel 
..I  gre:n  men:  but  all  the  rest,  wlnn  their  wirei  arc 
not  cut.  can  do  as  signal  things.  No  angel  acKnowl- 
i  !-•■»  anv  one  su|»crlor  In  himself  but  tho  Lord 
aione.  There  is  not  a  person  here  prespnt.  but  his 
•  iri-.'iins  of  the  night  supplement,  bv  their  divination, 
the  imperfect  experiences  of  the  dsy.  Every  solici- 
tude-Is  a  hint  ol  a  coming  fact.  What  is  Ihe  use  ot 
tcicgruphs  and  newspapers  to  know  how  njcu  fuel  in 
Indiana  or  Wisconsin  or  In  England  or  France?  The 
wise  man  waits  lor  no  mails,  reads  no  teleirapus; 
lor  he  knows  I  hat  other  men  are  made  as  he  is, 
breathe  the  same  air,  eat  the  same  food,  have  wives 
and  children,  and  their  roscntrncuts  rf%e  and  tall 
with  the  same  events  to  cause  them. 

It  was  the  conviction  of  Swedenborg  that  piety  waa 
the  essential  condition  of  science,  thai  great  thought  < 
could  onlv  come  from  tho  heart,  tbat  great  thoughts 


Uentlomen,  I  believe  and  I  hope,  from  the  tone  of 
public  sentiment  today,  irom  tbe  healthy  judgmei.t 
and  the  healthy  sympathy  ot  the  American  people, 
and  (rum  tho  educated  class,  tbat  we  shall  be  saved 
irom  the  errors  which  bave  resulted  to  France  and 
England  from  tho  repudiation  of  the  moral  senti- 
ment. In  England  the  want  of  spirituality  in  the 
upper  classes,  in  rne  time  of  Charles  the  Secoud, 
and  dowu  through  tbe  Ueorgcs.  had  a  disastrous 
effect ;  but  it  honorably  distinguishes  the  educated 
classes  bore  tbat  mon  Drheve  in  the  power  ol  the 
moral  sentiments  to  succor  the  Intellect  and  to  draw 
giealnoss  irom  its  expedience.  When  1  say  ''the 
educated  classes,"  1  know  what  a  meaning  that  has, 
reaching  millions  here  instead  ot  hundreds.  And, 
looking  around  me,  I  see  what  sound  material  the 
educated  class  hero  Is  made  of;  what  virtue,  what 
atlection,  what  hope  is  joined  with  such  greatness  ol 
learning  and  practical  power,  and  that  the  caimeof 
scicuce  and  learning  is  In  tho  hands  ot  educated 
U  net actoi-s.  1  cannot  but  believe  tbat  this  class  is 
to  have  its  cllect  in  tbe  time  to  come.  1  think  their 
bauds  are  sate  enough  to  hold  up  tho  republic;  und 
I  sec  in  their  laecs  the  promise  oi  better  ttuios  and  ol 
still  greater  men. 

Mr  Emerson's  oration  occupied  a  little  more  than 
an  hour  in  delivery,  and  was  received  with  many 
hearty  demonstrations  of  approval.  At  times  the 
rumbled  applnuso  began  as  the  audience  caught  a 
brilliant  Idea  before  the  completion  ot  tbe  sentence 
In  which  It  waa  clothed— to  the  no  small  discomfiture 
ol  the  reporters. 

The  exercises  at  the  Chnreh  were  closed  with  mu- 
sic, and  the  procession  was  then  re-iormed  and 
marched  to  Harvard  Hall,  wbcro  the  Society  sat 
down  to  Its  annual  dinner. 


(From  the  London  Rcviow.l 

Mb.  Fmebbon  at  Haih  ari>  The  enthusi- 
asm with  which  Ralph  NValdo  Emerson  is 
grret*-d  in  every  part  nf'tlio  United  Status  is  a 
phenomenon  which  cannot  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  study  the  affairs  and  tenden- 
cies of  that  country.  During  the  last  lew  years 
we  find  liini  at  one  time  culled  to  Washington 
to  ud<lret>£  the  Naiional  Representatives  on  the 
Condition  of  the  country,  and  afterwards:  en- 
gaged in  a  consultation  with  President  Lincoln  ; 
lust  vear  Harvard  Liuversity  beitowed  on  him 
the  Honorary  I>ei»nfe  of  Doctor  of  Lnws;  d'l- 
ritijr  the  p:  st  winter  In- visited  tbe  West,  anil 
addressed  the  populations  of  its  most  impor- 
tant cities,  winch  turned  out  in  crowds  to  wel- 
come ami  listen  to  him;  at  Ht.  Loais  ho  held 
conversations  with  a  Hegelian  club,  which  ctf- 
taiti  educated  f  lei  mans  have  formed  there;  and 
more  recently  he  haH  been  unanimously  chosen 
to  deliver  the  chief  oration  at  the  Cioihrulgc 
Commencement,  having,  on  the  day  lief,, re  been 
elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  an 
overseer  of  that  institution,  the  oldest  and  most 
important  in  the  country.  Thus,  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year,  and  alter  a  literary  career  of  more 
than  forty  years,  in  which  he  has  advocated  the 
most  sweepinp  heresies  of  the  age,  and  been  re- 
garded "ny  the  mass  of  his  shrewd  and  practi- 
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caJ  countrymen  as  an  incomprehensible  vision- 
ary, the  seer  opens  the  "garden  gate,"  once 
sternly  slummed  in  the  faro  of  the  world,  anil 
'  ti  |i:<  into  the  ureau;  the  prophet's  mantle  is 
thrown  aside  lot  the  captain's  armor.  As 
Oiothe  Mid  to  tlif-  youth  who  proposed  to  emi- 
grate, "Your  Amorica  is  hero  or  n  'Where,"  so 
Air.  Euierm.n  seems  to  have  found  his  tran- 
sccntal  Utopia  bourgeoning  forth  all  around 
him.  In  the  address  which  he  delivered  at 
Cambridge,  lie  celebrates  America  in  such 
language  an  he  formerly  devoted  to  sin  ideal 
state  of  society.  "We  meet,  today."  he  begin*, 
"under  happy  omens  to  our  ancient  society,  to 
the  honor  of  letters,  to  the  country  ami  iiiau- 
kind.  In  good  citizens,  who  share  the  wonder- 
ful prosperity  of  the  Federal  Union,  the  heart 
beats  still  with  the  public  pulse  of  joy  tliat  the 
country  lias  withstood  the  stern  trial  which 
threatened  its  existence,  and  feels  that  the  l>est 
augmentation  of  strength  hus  been  drawn  from 
this  proof.  The  storm  which  ho*  been  resisted 
is  ever  a  crowning  honor  and  pledge  of  strength 
to  the  ship;  and  no  less  to  the  shlD  of  state. 
We  may  well  he  content  with  our  fair  inherit- 
ance. Was  there  ever  such  a  coincidence  of 
advantages  as  there  is  in  America  today  I" 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  mere  philos- 
ophical optimist,  it  is  the  warm  tribute  of  a 
man  who  has  a  perfect  faith  in  the  people 
around  him,  and  in  their  purpose.  Nor  Is  there 
anything  in  bin  tone  to  indicate  that  he  is  judg- 
ing his  country  by  any  standard  lowei  than 
that  by  which  he  once  condemned  the  "proud 
world"  and  bade  it  "good  by,  '—when  he  bad 
found  "the  ipet  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and 
God."  But  let  us  take  the  reasons  for  his  faith 
from  his  own  li|>s: 

"Consider  what  is  the  share  ot  the  statesman 
and  scholar  in  the  issues  of  the  present  age; 
what  heroes,  what  genius,  what  science  of  ad- 
ministration, what  masters,  in  their  several 
profession*—  the  railroads,  the  mines,  the  in- 
land and  thenarine  telegraph,  the  inland  and 
foreign  trade,  all  on  a  gTand  national  sc*W— 
have  produced.  The  great  fact  to  he  ootioVl 
is,  the  appearance  of  superior  men  and  —he 
rapid  addition  to  our  society  of  a  class  of  una- 
tors  by  which  the  self-respect  of  each  town'  and 
city  Is  enriched.  Hoc  the  boundless  freedom  of 
the  country.  People  have  been  in  all  coun- 
tries burned  and  stoned  for  saying  things 
which  are  now  the  current  conversation   at  all 

our  breakfast  tables Now,  if   any  one  say 

we  have  bad  enough  of  this  boastful  recital, 
then  I  nay,  happy  is  the  land  whero  benefits 
•l»e  these  have  grown  trite  and  commonplace," 

The  buoyancy  and  hopefulness  petvadmg 
these  sentences  are  to  be  found  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  all  contemporaneous  American  writing. 
This  U  eapeciallv  true  of  what  has  been  said 
and  sung  since  the  war.    Whilst  nearly  every 

home  in  that  lund  is  draped,  no  heart  see>us~io 
be  in  mourning;  on  the  contrary,  then-  W0I14 
seem  to  lie  over  there  an  era  of  universal  joy. 
It  is  natural  that  wh«*n  a  gigantic  evil  of  the 
kind  that  is  particularly  odious  to  a  proud  and 
senstivc  people,  because  of  tit©  world-wide  in- 
famy ns  weft  as  the  inherent  meannci-s  of  it, 
has  been  unexpectedly  lifted  from  their  coun- 
try, they  should  almost  feel  as  if  all  evil  had 
disappeared  from  the  world.  The  engrossing 
nature  of  un  acute  evil  is  a  familiar  exped- 
ience. The  smoking  chimney  gradually  veils 
all  other  discomfort  from  the  smarting  eyes  of 
the  housewife,  and  to  him  that  hath  the  tooth- 
ache other  griefs  seem  mole  hills  beside  Ins 
mountain.  "Have  his  daughters  brought  hiiu 
to  this  pass?"  exclaims  Lear,  unable  to  con- 
ceive but  one  gpief.  liy  the  cruel  wrongs  ol  the 
negTOj  who  sometimes  rushed  with  hi-r  r:i"s 
and  his  scars  through  peaceful  Northern  vil- 
lages, by  the  corruption  of  some  of  their  great- 
est men  to  a  servility  to  it,  by  the  bar  it  raised 
against  all  peaceful  studies  and  pursuits, 
slavery  had  become  to  the  more  educated 
American,  literally,  what  Wesley  called  it,  rhe- 
torically, "the  sum  of  all  villanies." 

The  patriot  now  sees  in  the  destruction  of 
that  system  the  fading  out  ol  the  one  blot  that 
tarnished  a  lieautiful  nag.  The  soli  dm  sees  in 
it  lilierty  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  studies  he 
loves.  The  storm  and  danger  past,  all  those 
who,  though  not  sailors,  have  been  compelled 
t<>  stand  day  and  night  at  the  pumps,  may  lew 
return  to  their  accustomed  tasks.  The  ju1>i:.ant 
tone  of  the  American  people,  and  particularly 
of  the  men  of  letters  among  them,  is  doubtless 
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to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  departure  ol  the 
particular  demon  which  has  so  long  harrici 
them;  hut  this  is  far  from  being,  we  think,  the 
whole  cause  operating  in  this  matter.  This 
triumphal  tone  was  heard  in  the  barbaric 
chants  ot  Walt  Whitman  as  well  as  in  1  hc- 
lucid  lectures  of  Emerson,  long  before  the  near 
doom  of  slavery  was  recognized.  The  fact  is, 
the  American  peonlo  have  a  profound  optimism 
ot  the  bottom  of  their  national  character.  It  is 
found  in  their  religion,  universal  salvation 
lrt>ing,  in  one  phase  or  another  of  it,  the 
creed  of  all  their  churches.  It  is  observable 
in  their  disposition  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment, to  utilize  prisoners  instead  of  punish- 
ing them,  and  to  try  all  manner  of  political 
experiments  without  apprehension  that  their 
nation  or  society  can  be  seriously  harmed 
uj  ir.j  failure.  This  spirit  of  irrepressible 
hope  and  confidence  hM  b««a  called 
for  by  America  and  it  has  come ;  it  is  the  tem« 
i^?r  that  grows  under  emergencies;  nothing 
loss  could  nave  cleared  the  forests  of  tho  West, 
linked  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  together  with  a 
national  highway,  and  sown  her  great  territo- 
ries with  civilized  cities  There  has  been  no 
place  in  that  country  lor  lachrymose  prophets, 
and  they  bave  passed  out  of  it.  Natural  selec- 
tion has  favored  the  race  of  inveterate  hopors. 
And  where  this  is  the  popular  temperamont  it 
is  sure  to  characterize  the  leading  minds.  Mr. 
Emerson,  who  sees  in  tho  political  changes 
which  have  passed  upon  America  tho  advanoe 
of  a  now  earth  in  response  to  a  new  heaven  of 
ideas,  represents  the  particular  epoch  as  well 
as  the  general  character  of  its  people.  As 
Wordsworth  believed  in  nature,  Emerson  be- 
lieves in  man.  "I  conceive  that  in  this  eco- 
nomical world,  when  every  drop  and  every 
crumb  is  expended  by  Nature,  no  mind  is 
without  its  use.  Divine  intelligence  carries  on 
its  administration  by  good  men. " 

With  all  his  democratic  spirit,  however,  It  is 
plaiu  from  this  as  from  other  recent  addresses 
of  Mr.  Kmerson  that  be  regards  the  fraternity 
of  scholars  throughout  the  world  as  almost  a 
caste.  The  giant  in  the  mountains  must  not 
make  a  plaything  of  the  peasant  ploughing  in 
the  valley  with  his  oxen,  and  must  feel  that  by 
the  peasant  he  also  is  sustained ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  giants  must  see  that  thev  do  not  them- 
selves forsake  their  sunrtuit  for  the  valley  and 
the  grain.  We  canuot  forbear  quoting  the 
conclusion  of  tho  address,  which  bears  upon 
this  point  and  also  traces  it  in  large  and  sug- 
gestive relations: 

"The  community  of  scholars  do  not,  I  fear, 
know  their  power.  They  weaken  eu^h  other 
by  the  toleration  of  political  bascuessTaround 
them.  Where  good  society  exists,  it  i\  very 
well  able  to  exclude  pretenders.    The*  «i*ickly 

ml 


find    thetotclvts    uncomfortable,   a. id    Jnii.irt 
kind.    Our  politics  hnv»  hart    a 
bud  cffec^BBon  character.     We  have  Sallow,  d 


to  their  own   kind.    Our  politics  hfiv»  hart    a 

<.yu)i>n  character.     We  have  Vllo 
our  yoitnj^Wen  of  ambition  to  play  the  game 


.  f  politics,  to  follow  the  bad  exainpletetjthem 
witnout  rebuke.  But  that  kind  of  association 
does  not  leave  a  person  his  own  master:  He 
rannct  come  and  go  from  the  good  to  the  evil 
at  pleasure,  and  then  back  again  to  the  good. 
There  is  a  text  in  Swcdeiiborg.  which  tells  in  a 
figure  the  fact  of  the  unseen  world.  The  man 
saw,  in  vision,  the  angels  and  the  devils  in 
heaven; 'but  these  stood  not  face  to  face  and 
hands  to  hands,  but  feet  to  feet,  thoeo  perpen- 
dicular up  and  these  perpendicular  down. 

Oectlenien,  I  believe  and  I  hope,  from  the 
tone  of  public  sentiment  today,  from  -the 
healthy  judgment  and  the  healthy  sympathy  of 
the  American  people,  and  of  the  educated 
class,  that  we  shall  be  saved  from  the  errors 
which  have  resulted  to  other  ountrics  from 
the  repudiation  of  the  moral  sentiment  In 
England  the  want  of  spirituality  in  the  upper 
classes,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  down 
through  the  Georges,  had  a  disastrous  effect; 
but  it  honorably  distinguishes  the  educated 
classes  here,  that  men  believe  in  the  power  of 
the  moral  sentiment*  to  succor  the  intellect, 
and  to  draw  greatness  from  its  experience. 
When  I  say  the  educated  classes'  Ikuiow  what 
a  meaning  (feat  phrase  has,  reaching  millions 
here  instejMHtf  hundreds.  And,  looking  around 
me,  1  ss#ifr  Vfeat  sound  material  the  cuhivat-d 
class  is  WW  made;  what  virtue,  what  affection, 
what  hM*.  is  joined  with  such  greatness  of 
Icamigif  and    practical   power,  and   that  tho 
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cause  of  Science  and  culture  is  in  the  hands  of 
noble  benefactors.  I  cannot  hut  believe  that 
this  ciasH  is  to  have  its  effect  in  the  time  to 
come.  I  think  their  hands  are  safe  enough  to 
hold  up  the  republic;  ami  I  see  in  their  faces 
the  promise  ot  better  times,  and  of  still  greater 
men," 

Bueh  words  of  cheer,  mingled  with  wise  ad- 
vice, weie  among  the  happiest  of  the  omens 
under  which  the  young  men  of  Cambridge  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion  of  their  11  iterance, 
and  thev  may  fairly  claim  it  as  a  sign  of  their 
high  calling  that  such  a  man  is  their  chosen 
and  appropriate  counsellor.  One  further  re- 
flection presses  upon  us  as  we  leave  this  a  I- 
lu it  able  address.  No  man  in  England  has  more 
eagerly  recognized  its  author  as  one  of  the 
foremost  intellects  of  the  world  than  Mr. 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Vet  in  this  address  we  find 
what,  alter  long  study  and  experience,  this 
great  thinker  testifies  as  to  the  "Aftci"of  a  na- 
tion of  our  own  blood  which  sometime  ago  shot 
Niagara! 


Mrs.  Marnh    A.    Itlvlet. 

DIM.  in  Conoid,  on  the  26th  Umlaut.  *rs  S.irah  A  Rip. 
lfY.4ue-174.vcar.  Tl,e  death  of  th!i  laiy.  widely  knows 
•ml  1*1.. ved.  will  l<e  sincerely  deplored  t>\  many  perbona- 
scalleie  Mn  distant  parts  i  tho  i  entry,  who  have  m  .» 
ber  rare  artonipll-bJUienia  ai.J  the  singular  loveliness  of  bei 
cbaratier  A  lineal  descendant  of  iLe  ilrst  g-  vcrtior  uf  PI)  - 
month  tulony.  she  was  happily  brn  and  bred  Her  father, 
"ianiall-l  H.edfor.l.  m  a  sea-captain  ..i  marked  ability,  win 
heroic  train  which  old  men  will  mil  remember,  and,  lliougl 
a  man  or  actlou,  yet  adding  a  laatc  for  letters.  Her  brother. 
were  acholara.  no  that  Irom  ihlldho -d  up  (be  lived  In  an  at- 
moaphe'e  of  ecleoce  and  Mtera'ure.  Her  own  (ante  for  »tiM> 
waaeTen  more  decided,  and  ahe  ei  l,i>  ed  from  youth  to  sgr 
minimal  advantages  for  gratifying  It.  Iter  brothers  parly  |i. . 
eplred  her  with  a  lovo  ol  botany,  »liuti  endured  a.  |.>ng  a- 
:lle  Her  •>  nipetuy  With  llivlr  stlldW  a  Hi-.,  male  h»r  ac 
qualMed  wlili  the  genius  of  I  he  r'rt-iH  b  physiologist*.  Blrlmi 
ami  Hi  n  and  with  the  chemists  l.avolater  ai  d  Puun.ro>. ... 
thai  Do  one  better  appreciated  Hie  new  nomenclature.  Air. 
lime  when  perhaps  no  other  young  women  read  (sreek,  the 
acquired  the  language  with  ease,  and  read  Plato,  ad. ling 
agou  the  advantage  of  i  .ennan  commentators. 

Alter  her  marriage,  when  her  husband,  |.  ng  lb*  en. 
known  clergyman  ol  YValili.nu.  received  biiya  In  bis  In-o-e  |. 
be  fitted  lor  college,  she  assumed  the  advanced  Insirmtloi 
In  U.-eek  and  Latin,  and  did  not  fall  In  turn  It  to  account  bj 
extending  her  aludlea  In  n.e  literature  of  both  language* 
ll  soon  happened,  Ibal  sludouts  Irom  (Jamurldse  wen 
put  under  ber  private  I  atrudion  ant  ore  alchi 
If  Ike  young  men  ahared  her  d.-llghi  In  the  i-j  i 
ale  wma  Interested  at  once  In  lead  them  to  lilguer  steps,  an- 
more  difnouli  but  sot  leas  eugaglng  authors,  and  they  bom 
teamed  to  prUe  tbe  new  world  ol  thought  and  his  ory  thu 
opened  Her  beat  pupils  leimr  her  lasting (rteiids.  Mb. 
twcaiae  one  of  the  best  lireea  scholars  In  the  country,  an- 
coououed,  in  recant  years,  the  habit  of  reading  Homer,  tlr 
Uasadlang,  and  Plato  but  her  stadles  took  a  wide  range  li 
matcecaaUoa,  In  natural  philosophy.  In  psychology,  lo  tie 
ology ,  as  well  at  In  ancleui  and  modern  literal  ore 

Sbe  had  aJways  a  keen  ear  open  to  whatever  new  fan. 
aaireoomy,  chemistry,  or  tbe  theories  ol  light  and  heat  ha. 
to  tarnish.  She  had  so  east  a  curiosity,  that  It  made  llttl- 
SUMranee  what  boon  or  department  was  ortered.  Ai> 
kaowMge,  all  knowledge  was  welcome.  Tho  tblrst  loi 
ikedge  wonld  uot  let  her  sleep.  Her  st  -res  Increase.' 
>y.  8be  was  ahaolutely  without  pedaouy.  Nobody 
of  her  learning,  until  a  ueceaslty  came  lor  Us  use 
and  then  uolblng  could  be  more  simple  than  her  solution  m 
the  problem  propoeed  to  her.  Her  studies  so  occupied  her 
that  the  naturally  preiened  tbe  society  of  men 
at  usually  the  better  scholars;  aad  the  moat  Intel. 
lectnal  gladly  conversed  with  one  whoae  knowledge. 
however  rtch  and  varied,  was  always  with  her  onl? 
the  means  of  new  aoiulrltlou.  Meantime,  ber  mim' 
was  purely  receptive.  She  had  no  ambition  to  propoaacj  a 
theory,  or  lo  write  her  own  name  on  any  book,  or  plaw$.oi 
opinion.  Her  delight  lo  books  was  not  tainted  by  auy  wlsl> 
JMSBSjS.  or  any  appetite  for  praise  or  Induence.  She  seldom 
BasWUllDfly  used  a  pen.  and  only  for  oeceaalty  or  affec- 

RWihlawlde  and  eucaaasful  atudy.  wac,  onnng  an  in. 
yeara  of  middle  life,  only  the  work  ot  boors  stolen  from  sleep 
or  wai  combined  with  tome  houaeboll  task  which  occupier" 
tbe  hands  and  left  the  eyes  tree.  She  was  faithful  to  all  the 
duties  of  wife  and  mother  In  a  well-ordered  and  emlnentlv 
borpltabks  household,  wherein  she  was  dearly  loved,  ann 
where  "her  heart  life's  towlleal  dutlea  ou  Itself  did  lay  ' 
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She  ni  out  oDly  tlie  mos*  amlebla,  but  the  ttodarest  or  wo 
m»u,  wholly  sincere,  ihooilitfa  to  ert  »nJ  thotigli  care 

let*  ot  appearaucaa  submitting   wiui   docility  to  the  belie 

iiimw— i  which  her  cblldreu  or  rrlenda  Insist*"  «>  ■«> 

MaaswswiiMj  to  her  own  uegllgence  of  dress:  for  her  ewVB 
her  children  without  etlnt.  uau red  thai  ineir  «sjt 
inad.  would  supply  all  needed  meets. 

She  fu  absolutely  wliboul  a  disposition  to  so; 
rice,  CO  appetite  for  h.iurj,  or  insula) .  or  -  praise 
or  luuurmg,  Willi  oi  Hie  ludllTerence  to  trlrlrs  N» 
long  before  her  marriage,  one  of  ber  ln>lmi(> 
frleods  In  the  city,  whoee  family  were  removing 
proposed  to  her  to  go  with  her  to  the  new  house,  au  J  uklm 
aome  articles  In  her  own  hand,  by  way  of  trial  artfully  put 
Into  ber  hand  a  broom,  whilst  abe  kept  ber  In  free  conversa 
tlon  on  aome  speculative  points,  and  tbla  she  faithfully  car 
rted  acroaa  Boston  Common,  from  Summer  alreet  to  Hancock 
street,  without  bealtatlon  or  remark. 

Though  entlrelr  domestic  lu  her  habit  aod  Inclination,  ah< 
wu  everywhere  a  welcome  vleltor,  and  a  favorite  of  society 
when  abe  rarely  entered  It.  The  elegance  of  her  tastes  com 
mended  her  to  the  elegant,  who  were  swllt  todlstlugulsb  ber 
aa  Uwjy  /ound  her  almple  manners  faultless.  With  h(  i 
singular  almpllclty  and  purity.— aucb  that  aoclety  oould  not 
spoil,  nor  much  aflect,— she  was  only  entertsluec 
by  It,  and  really  went  Into  It  aa  children  Into  a  theatre,  to  b* 
diverted,  whilst  her  ready  aympathy  euJo>eii 
whatever  beauty  of  person,  manners,  or  ornaments,  It  bail 
to  ahow.  If  tbere  was  conversation,  If  there  waa  thought  or 
learning,  bar  Interest  was  commanded,  and  she  gave  herself 
np  to  the  happiness  of  tbe  Lour. 

Aa  abe  advanced  In  life,  ber  personal  beauty,  not  remarket 
In  bar  youth,  drew  the  notice  ot  all,  and  age  brought  no  tauU 
hat  tbe  gudden  decay  or  eclipse  of  ber  Intellectual  powera. 


The  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Anti- Slavery 
Standard  reports  the  following  recent  events  in 
the  liberal  fold,  with  the  reminiscences  they 
awakened : — 

Yesterday,  there  was  heard  from  a  Boston  pul- 
pit the  voice  of  one  who  for  many  yettrs  has 
chosen  to  present  his  thoughts  to  the  public  in 
the  form  of  lectures  rather  than  of  sermons.  At 
the  request  of  Hev.  Dr.  Bartol,  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson delivered  in  his  church  a  discourse  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul;  and  this  morning,  at  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Free  Religious 
Club,  Mr.  Emerson  read,  by  appointment,  a  pa- 
per on  Religion.  This  was  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  essay  and  its  subject,  and  excel- 
lent things  were  said  by  Messrs.  Alcott.  Bar- 
tol, Wasson,  Longfellow,  Connor,  Tiffany,  Allen, 
Potter,  Towne,  and  others.  Among  the  ladies 
preu-  nt  (all  of  whom  chose  on  this  occasion  to  be 
listeners  rather  than  speaker* )  were  two  veterans 
in  the  anti- slavery  cause.  Miss  Sarah  Grimke  and 
Mrs.  Angelina  Grimke  Weld.  The  sight  of  them 
carried  me  back  to  the  old  days,  when  theso  no- 
ble women  gave  the  strength  of  their  youth  and 
the  power  of  their  eloquence  to  the  cause  of  the 
slave.  The  lecture-going  public  of  the  present 
day  can  hardly  imagine  the  bitterness  ot  reproach 
called  forth  in  those  old  tiroes  by  the  mere  tact  of 
a  woman  presuming  to  speak  in  public.  That 
the  Grimke*  sisters  were  Quaker*  by  birth  and  ed- 
ucation was  admitted  as  extenuation,  but  hardly 
as  excuse;  and  yet,  though  the  majority  of  their 
hearers  "came  to  scoff,"  they  could  not  help  com- 
ing to  hear ;  and  I  remember  when  the  younger 
sister,  speaking  to  an  audience  that  crowded  the 
old  Odeon  in  Federal  street,  held  them  for  two 
hours  in  fixed  attention,  though  nine-tenths  of 
them  would  undoubtedly  have  objected  (on  na- 
tional grounds)  to  any  interference  with  slavery, 
and  (on  theological  grounds)  to  the  pablic  speak- 
ing of  women  anywhere  and  on  any  subject. 
TiM  are  changed ;  and  yet,  how  much  of  the 
oldlaeling  of  opposition  to  radical  reform  remains ; 
and  how.  much  of  the  bitter,  spiteful  manifestation 
of  it  remains,  here,  as  well  as  at  the  South. 

Mr.  Knici-rvon  on  "Eloquence." 

TUE  OI'EMNQ  FUATERNITY  LECTURE 

COLLATED     PROM    Tn«    "1'OSt"     AND    ".IOLRNAl" 
FUR  "THU  COMMONWEALTH." 

Tl»c  wise  think  eloquence  better  than  a  battle. 
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It  is  a  triumph  of  pure  power.  We  can  under- 
stand the  means  by  which  a  battle  is  gained.  We 
count  the  armies,  see  ennnon,  cavalry,  character 
and  advantages  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  result 
in  often  predicted  with  great  certainly.  Not  so  in 
a  court  of  law,  or  in  a  legislature.  Who  knows 
l»efore  the  dclmtc  hcg'ns  what  the  preparation  or 
means  of  the  conilwtanta?  '1  he  facts,  the  reasons, 
the  logic,  alnive  all,  the  sentiments,  the  contin- 
uous energy  of  will,  which  is  presently  to  be  let 
loose,  are  all  invisible  and  unknown.  The  use  of 
eloquence  is  to  move  man.  it  has  influence  to 
show  his  power  ami  possibility,  lie  can  point  to 
what  has  occurred  or  iniiat  occur  with  as  much 
clearness  to  a  company  as  if  they  saw  it  before 
their  eyes.  By  leading  their  thought  he  leads 
their  will,  and  can  make  them  do  gladly  what  an 
hour  ago  they  would  not  believe  they  could  lie 
made  to  do  at  all.  Out  of  enemies  he  makes 
friends,  and  fills  despondent  men  with  hope  and 
joy.  lie  has  a  way  to  cure  the  distemper  of  men's 
minds  by  words.  The  orator  is  a  benefactw,  an 
enchanter  that  lifts  men  above  themselves,  and 
creates  a  higher  apj>ctilc  than  he  satisfies.  Much 
depends  upon  the  occasion,  the  subject,  the  au- 
dience, the  interests  involved,  the  physical  mood 
of  the  speaker  and  the  favorable  or  unfavorable 
bias  of  the  auditors.  When  Sheridan  made  his  cele- 
brated speech  in  the  Warren  Hastings  case,  the 
ellect  of  that  speech  was  so  great  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  move  an  adjournment  of  Parliament. 

Intellect  and  force  to  carry  on  the  bush  e«s  of 
the  world  were  rarely  united  in  one  person.  There 
ore  wise  men  of  counsel  who  arc  tbe  real  force  of 
any  assembly,  Congress  or  l'arliament.  Beside 
them  stand  the  administrative  men,  who  catch 
tbe  theory,  explain,  illuminate,  pyrotechnizc  the 
thing  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  to  the  inevi- 
table disgust  of  tbe  silent  workingmen  who  did  it, 
and  And  themselves  superseded  in  the  public  eye 
by  these  public  talkers.  As  soon  as  a  man  shows 
rare  power  of  expression,  like  Chatham,  Erskinc, 
1'atrick  Henry  or  Webster,  all  great  interests, 
whether  of  Stato  or  of  property,  crowd  to  him  to 
lie  their  spokesman,  so  that  he  is  at  once  a  poten- 
tate. It  is  paid  with  dignities  in  England — with 
•eats  in  the  cabinet,  earldoms,  woolsacks,  ami  the 
like ;  in  America  with  parallel  dignities  and  values ; 
in  France  hardly  with  less.  Who  can  wonder  at 
this  influence,  wherever  exhibited,  on  young  and 
ardent  minds  1 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  imprudence  of  venturing 
upon  a  topic  which,  to  do  it  justice,  requires  the 
very  power  it  described.  Eloquence  that  so  as- 
tonishes is  only  the  exaggeration  of  a  talent  that 
is  universal.  All  men  are  competitors  in  this  art. 
Co  into  an  assembly  a  little  excited,  some  angry 
jsilitical  meeting  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis,  and  you 
will  nhacrve  the  fact.  Eloquence  is  as  natural  as 
swimming,  an  art  which  all  men  might  learn,  but 
so  few  do.  It  only  needs  that  they  may  bo  well 
pushed  off  into  the  water,  over  head,  without 
cork,  and,  after  a  struggle  or  two,  they  will  find 
the  use  of  their  arms,  arid  henceforward  they  pos- 
sess Use  new  and  wxxterful  efosneot.  Jenny  Lind, 
when  in  this  country,  complained  of  concert-rooms 
and  town  halls  as  not  giving  her  room  enough  to 
unroll  her  voice,  and  exulted  in  the  opportunity 
given  her  in  certain  great  halls,  which  she  some- 
times filled,  over  railroad  de]mt$.  And  this  is  quite 
as  true  as  the  action  of  the  mind  itself,  that  a  man 
of  this  talent  finds  himself  cold  in  private  com- 
pany, and  proves  himself  a  heavy  companion;  but 
give  sin  a  coalman  ling  occasion,  ana  the  Inspi- 
ration of  a  great  multitude,  and  he  surprises  us 
by  new  and  unlooked-for  powers.  ... 


The  Walden  Pond  Picnic, 

The  last  of  the  season,  cams  off  agreeably  with 
the  public  announcement,  Wednesday  the  (Uh 
Inst.,  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Gardner.  At 
the  hour  appointed,  a  goodly  number  of  those 
who  appreciate  a  day's  recreation  In  the  woods 
assembled  at  the  depot  and  took  tbe  ears  for  this 
favored  spot.  The  gathering  was  considerably 
augmented  by  the  arrival  of  the  second  train, 
though  the  company   was   not    so   large   on   the 
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until  ll  Iiah  cxIiaiiHtol  all  thfl  great  questions 
wlilcli  vitally  belong  to  human  tlionebt. 

A.  IS.  Utlen,  Khc]  ,  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  day, 
the  autumnal  glory  of  the  year,  the  place  render- 
ed dandle  by  the  life  and  genius  of  Emerson,  Al- 
cott,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  Parker  ,md  others. 

Mr.  Alrott  related  several  anecdotes  .f  Thoreau. 
and  Miss  Doton  closed  these  pleasant  exercises 
by  reciting  with  fine  effect  one  of  liei  most  beauti- 
ful poems. 
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puanle  fears  of  infancy.  80  let  us  men  and  wo- 
men cease  to  be  children  ai  toon  an  possible;  this 
will  be  a  hard  task  to  a  great  many  women — and 
to  a  great  many  men,  too.  But,  in  the  present 
•tute  of  society,  herein  and  nowhere  else  lis  the 
safety  and  t iri lit v-  of  nations.  They  will  h«»e 
to  choose  between  Byzantlnitm  and  true  prog- 
ma,"  n 


1867 


PERSONAL. 

The  Rndlcnl  (  luh.  -W,  make  mi: 
extract  of  a  private  letter  from  llnstnu  .is  fol 
lows:  "1  attended  a  mcetim;  of  the  Ku'll'.il 
Club  yesterday  morning  (Oct.  14tli\  at  l>r 
Bartol's.  The  Club  Is  compos. cl  of  the  Itiuli 
oal  portion  of  the  Unitarian  clergy  :ind  ditrr.i 
lltcrarv  women.  There  were  present  Messrs 
Emerson,  Alcott,  Wasson,  Sargent,  Weiss, 
Samuel  Longfellow,  Putnam,  Brown,  and  1 
know  not  bow  many  others.  Among  (lie 
women  were  Mra.  Angelina  Weld,  Mrs  8e»all, 
and  other*.  Dr.  Harlot  read  an  essay,  of  the 
transcendental  order.  It  was  a  tine  piece  of 
composition,  the  object  of  which  seemed  to  be 
to  show  bow  much  man  can  contain  of  (lie 
divine,  or  how  godlike  be  may  become  In  bi« 
nature.  After  the  reading,  Mr.  Emerson  was 
called  upon,  and  he  proceeded  to  expound  the 
subject  In  his  usual  method.  Tiicu  followed 
Mr.  Alcott,  In  his  usual  strain,  bis  beautiful 
lace  all  illuminated  with  bis  rare  smilo  mid 
earnest  eye,  as  If  he  saw  far  beyond  other  mor- 
tals and  was  trying  to  express  some  profound 
thought,  for  which  he  could  tlnd  no  language. 
Mr.  Wasson,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mrs.  Weld,  and  Mr* 
Cheney  followed,  as  they  were  severally  In- 
vited; and  I  thought  the  women  were  some- 
what more  clear  and  practical  than  some  of  the 
highly  Inspired  brethren.  I  enjoyed  it  all 
greatly,  and  wished  yon  eonld  bave  been  there, 
If  only  to  see  such  a  act  of  men  and  women  to- 
gether. The  Club  U  to  meet  monthly,  the 
members  to  be  notified  by  card,  and  each  one 
being  at  liberty  to  invite  a  friend." 


RAIXTE-BEUYK   ON  ORTllonoxv. 

A  letter  from  M.  Sainte-Ileuve  touches  on  tho 
present  state  of  public  opinion  in  France  upon 
religious  questions : — 

"I  have  read  the  letter  which  you  have  com- 
municated to  inc.  It  seems  to  be  written  by  a 
Catholic  liberal.  Nobody  respects  this  shade  of 
opinion  more  than  I  do.  I  once  knew,  and  had 
for  friends,  young  and  very  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  this  shade  of  opinion.  I  clearly 
comprehended  the  social  theory  which  looks  upon 
a  people  without  religion  as  a  people  in  a  decline. 
The  question  here  is  a  very  dittcrent  one;  we 
are  no  longer  free.  Groan  over  it  or  not,  as  we 
may,  faith  has  disappeared.  Science,  let  people 
■j  what  they  please,  has  destroyed  it.     It  is  ab- 

aoldtely  impossible  for  vigorous,  sensible  minds, 
conversant  with  history,  armed  with  criticism, 
•tadfnna  of  the  natural  sciences,  any  longer  to  be- 
lieve In  old  stories  and  old  Bibles.  In  this  crisis 
there  is  only  one  thing  to  do  in  order  to  avoid 
languishing  and  stagnating  in  a  decline,  namely. 
In  move  rapidly  and  to  march  firmly  on  toward 
•n  order  of  reasonable,  probable,  corrected  ideas, 
which  beget  conviction  instead  of  belief,  and 
which,  while  leaving  to  the  vestiges  of  neighbor- 
ing creeds  all  liberty  and  security,  prepares  in  all 
new  and  robust  minds  a  support  for  the  future. 
Morality  and  justice  are  slowly  forming  on  a  new 
basis,  not  less  solid  than  the  old  basis;  more  solid 
than  it,  because  there  shall  enter  it  none  of  the 


Hit.   EMERSON   IN  A   NtW  CIIARACTKIt. 

Bayard  Taylor  writes  to  the  Tribune: — 
A  new  attempt  to  introduce  American  life  as  an 
element  of  contrast  or  illustration,  in  German  lit- 
erature, has  just  appeared.  Ilerrman  Grimm  is 
the  author,  and  the  work  is  a  romance,  entitled 
Unnhtrmimllirke  Machle.  (Unconquerable  Powers). 
The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  Germany  and  partly  in 
America,  and  the  contrast  ol  diltcreiil  political  and 
social  systems,  as  they  mamlest  themselves  in  the 
individual  characters,  is  very  carefully  amlskilltul 
ly  drawn.  The  original  of  ".Mr.  Wilson"  is  said 
to  be  Emerson,  of  whom  iierruiun  Unium  was  the 
first  German  translator. 


MR.  EMERSON  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 


Tite  following  from  the  Boston  Common  wealth, 
in  rcferonco  to  Mr.  Eraorson's  address  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  wo  published  in  The  Standard  of 
last)  week,  n  correspondent  dooms  worthy  of  insor- 
tioti  : 

The  annual  ceremonies  attending  the  closo 
of  tho  college  course  at  Cambridge,  oallcd  Com- 
mencement with  singular  unfitness,  have  this  year 
been  marked  by  two  unusual  events.  On  tho  17th  of 
Ju^v  Mr.  K.  W.  Emerson  was  chosen  one  of  the 
overseers  of  Harvard  College,  receiving  more  votes 
than  any  of  tho  candidates  for  tho  five  vacancies, 
and  on  tho  18th  ho  delivered  an  address  before  the 
I'hi  Beta  Kappa  society.  These  may  seem  trifles 
to  feomo  of  our  readers — for  have  not  overseers  been 
chosen  also  in  each  of  tho  two  hundred  and  fifty 
otlier  colleges  of  the  United  Statos,  and  have  not 
addresses  been  uttered  by  the  thousand  ?  Neverthe- 
less, we  speak  of  an  event  worth  noticing,  for  it 
indicates  a  revolution  in  thought — or,  rather,  the 
complete  development  of  the  personal  influence 
exerted  by  a  man  of  genius. 

Mr.  Emerson  received  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Cambridge  in  1821,  and  a  few  years  later  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  regular  course.  Without  enj'oying 
tho  special  favor  of  his  alma  mater,  he  yet  had  her 
face  turned  smiling  towards  him.  But  when,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  scholar's  privilege,  which  had 
been  added  to  the  prerogative  of  genius,  he  began 
to  question  the  validity  of  popular  beliefs,  and  to 
lay  anew  the  foundations  of  opinion,  she  grew  cold 
anil  frowning.  From  1830  to  1838  she  tolerated, 
though  with  scarcely  disguised  contempt,  his 
essays  on  philosophy  and  literature  ;  but,  alter  the 
famous  Divinity  School  Address  of  1838,  sho  cast 
him  out  altogether.  Sho  was  clean  contrary  to  all 
his  doings.  He  was  a  trjiuscendcntalist,  at  which 
sho  laughed — an  abolitionist,  such  as  she  threw 
stones  at — a  theist,  atheist,  pantheist,  or  perhaps 
all  three  in  one,  sho  scarcely  knew  what,  but  she 
detested  him.  'His  brethren  of  tho  Phi  Beta  had 
paid  him  their  tribute  to  his  scolarship  by  inviting 
him  to  address  them,  ana  ho  had  done  so  ;  but  it 
only  increased  his  odium  at  the  college!  The 
North  American  Review,  which  was  then  and  for  a 
long  time  a  sort  of  ambulance  to  pick  up  the 
wounded  professors  of  Harvard,  drove  its  jolting 
cart  over  his  essays  and  poems,  and  supposed  that 
oblivion  would  come  along  next  day  and  I mry  them 
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conquered  party  may  generously  strivo  to  conceal 
tho  uppuront  fact. 

Will  tho  colleges  iu  the  country  accept  the 
omen  ?  Will  they  oeuso  to  bo,  what  Matthew 
Arnold  colla  Oxford,  the  "  home  of  lost  oausea  and 
forgotten  beliefs,"  aud  begin  do  their  jiart  in  lead- 
ing tho  movement  of  the  times  ?  Or  will  tiny,  as 
they  have  too  often  done,  drag  awkwardly  after 
the  ear  whieh  they  have  done  their  feeble  utraoHt 
to  Jiinder  ?  Tliis  is  a  question  quite  as  momentous 
to  their  fnturo  suceess  us  Unit  between  Greek  and 
Uri'inau — between  science,  and  literature— whieh  is 
now  so  much  mooted.  They  can  never  flourish  as 
the  nation  flourishes  until  they  arc  something  more 
than  ornamental— something  more  even  than  use- 
ful ;  until  they  mako  themselves  necessary  to  tho 
vigorous  lifo  which  pulsates  about  them. 

NEW-EKOLA2W.  _.  p 

£Y  TnE  SEA— PLYMOUTU  ROCK  AND  PULPIT 
ROCK — CLAKK's  ISLAND  AND  ITS  "P1LGKIM 
STONE— ISLAND  SOCIETY— A  TKACE  OV 
TIIOKEA17 — CA1T.  STANDISII  AND  HIS  HILL — 
PLYMOUTH  AND  ITS  CURIOSITIES— SLALS, 
SPRINGS,  AND  SPOONEIUAXA.  , 

From  Our  Own  C#tTwpondent.  /  ."n/lrvt-rw*-- 

rLYMOCTH,  Ma«9.,  Aug.  31, 18C7. 
Plymouth  Kock  is  celebrated,  but  for  what  actual 
aud  intrinsic  virtue,  a  moderp  pilgrim  may  be  per- 
mitted to  question.  A  meager  lump  of  granite, 
cabincted  here  on  the  wharves,  just  below  the  Hill 
of  Promenade,  on  the  6ea-sidc  of  the  town,  is  all  that 
remains  of  what  New-England  i9  pleased  to  consider 
her  best  geological  specimen,  her  veritable 
blarney-stone.  A  small  monument  arches 
it  over,  and  just  where  visitors  are  per- 
mitted to  step,  it  is  so  jealously  boarded  fhat 
hut  little  of  the  rock  is  left  to  be  trodden  upon,  while 
its  quality  is  to  be  discerned  only  by  examination. 
This  comes  from  tho  industry  of  the  rclic-chippere, 
whoso  worship  of  things  great  takes  the  pettiest  way 
possible.  The  famous  stone  has,  indeed,  become  a 
rock  of  pilgrims,  in  tho  most  possessive  sense.  There 
is  about  enough  of  it  at  present  to  suggest  a  question 
whether  it  could  have  been  at  any  time  of  the  mag- 
nitude represented  in  pictorial  history,  and  whether, 
accordingly,  any  considerable  number  of  pilgrims 
could  have  found  landing  or  standing-room  upon  it 
some  centuries  ago  in  niid-\v'inter,  as  imagined  popu- 
larly. To  a  New-England  mind  these  are,  of  course, 
preposterous  doubtu,  and  trillc  with  the  sublime  of  his- 
tory. There  on  tho  old  wharf,  so  Lethean  in  its  look 
that  the  fat  weed  is  scarcely  wantinc  to  complete  the 
picture;  set  in  amid  the  dryest  common  places;  sur- 
rounded by  shanty -like  warehouses,  gray,  weather- 
beaten  relics  of  an  ancient  bygone;  there,  liko  truth, 
iu  its  leaden  casket,  is  New-England's  jewel  stone, 
whence  she  dates  all  the  ideas  that  have  Puri- 
tanized  and.  of  late.  60  6tartliugly  made 
heterodox  this  Emersonian  and  Thoreau-going  com- 
munity. The  mystic  stone  is  not  in  so  respectable  a 
condition  as  to  deserve  much  blarneying;  but,  as 
every  Yankee  now  walks  as  if  his  own  foot  contained 
a  Pope's  toe,  the  practice  ought  to  be  out  of  fashion. 
Still,  tho  stock,  6cenery,  and  appointments  of  the  old 
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pilgrim  arama  are  wonn  preserving,  even  as  we  get 
them  out  of  oratory  and  poetry.  To  be  sure.  Mrs. 
Hemans  is  a  little  wrong  if  sbe  refers  to  Plymouth. 
It  is  not  certain  that  tho  "  breaking  waves  "  did,  in- 
deed, "  dash  high  on  a  6tern  and  rock-hound  coast," 
as  alleged  in  her  renowned  verses,  or  that "  the 
woods."  in  strict  truth,  did  toss  their  "  giant 
branches"  against  a  stormy  sky.  "Woods  aud  stones 
aro  plenty  hereabout  on  hill  and  shore ;  but  tho 
woods  are  dwarfish,  and  the  stones  too  cobblj\  I  fear, 
for  poetic  propriety.  But  if  the  immediate  shore  of 
Plymouth  is  not  rock-bound,  and  its  tame  harborage, 
fenced  from  the  sea  by  a  long  outer  beach,  permits 
no  such  oceanic  rashness  as  that  pictured  by  Mrs. 
Hemans,  still  there  are  bowlders  and  breakers  to  the 
neighboring  point  south  of  us — the  sea  end  of  the 
Mauomct  range  of  hills— largo  enough  to  counte- 
nance some  liberty  of  imacination. 

There  is  another  and  prior  claimant,  however,  to 
historical  honors.    Clark's  Island,  which  lies  four 
miles  distant  under  shelter  of  the  northern  arch  of 
the  beautiful  crescent  whieh  forms  the  general  harbor 
of  Plymouth,  has  its  own  undoubted  pilgrim's  rock. 
For  the  size  aud  appearance  of  this  noble  bowlder 
no  apology  is  at  all  necessary.     It  is  rather  tritely 
called  Pulpit  rock  ;  but  this  is  doubtless  the  best  of 
tho   many   pulpit   rocks   with    which   the   natural 
.scenery  of  Yankee-land  abounds.    Here  it  was  that 
Elder  Brewster,  of  6ainted  memory,  preached  and 
prayed  to  the  first  boat's  crew  of  adventurers  from 
the  Muvflowcr  on  the  Sunday  previous  to  their  laud- 
ing at  Plymouth  ;  so  that  this  is  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
first  landing-place  of  the  Fathers  alter  Provincetown. 
Clark,  tlm  mate  of  tho  Mayflower,  and  first  of  the 
crew  of  pioneers,  is  immortalized  by  the  island  itself. 
I  commend  the  islaud  rock  as  an  alternative  when 
the  other  gives  out.    No  relic-chipper  has  defaced  its 
impregnable  intcgrit}7.    In  very  remote,  wild  days, 
it  might  have  been  a  stone  of  sacrifice  like  Mas>a- 
soit's  rock  was  in  the  Manomet  woods;    at  all  events 
it  was  just  the  rock  for  Elder  Brewster  to  pray  on— a 
real  pulpit  lifting  its  preacher    skyward,  without 
branch  or  rafter  to  obscure  his  vision.    A  young  elm 
and  ailauthus  now  tropically  shade  a  brief  part  of  if, 
which     occupies     nearly     tho     center    of   the   K) 
acres      or     more     which     tho     inland    contains. 
Most     of     this     is     shrubless    and    treeless;    but 
the  short  pass  of  the  island  is  considered  as  good 
pasture  as  the  coast  affords,  aud  its  one  farm-house 
is  almost  concealed  by  foliage.    It  is  "  a  green  isle  in 
tho  6ea,"  truly ;  not  so  green  as  art  yet  might  make 
ii,  or  so  girt  by  marina  fascinations  as  a  greater  dis- 
tance out  at  sea  might  lend  to  it.    But  its  hith  land, 
n>cky  shore,  and  green  hermitage,  from  which  one 
can  seo  the  full  charm  of  the  crescent  harbor,  with 
it.s  three  towns,  Plymouth,  Kingston,  and  Duxbury, 
taking    in    all    coutaiued    between     the    breezj*, 
sandy  beach   of   the   Gurnett  on  the  north  and  the 
rocky  shore  of  Manomet  on  the  south,  have  peculiar 
enchantments.    The  Prospero  of  tho  isle  is  a  bright- 
eyed,  white-haired  bachelor,  as  hearty  as  he  is  intel- 
ligent.   Every  Summer  his  6ea-seeking  friends  visit 
him,  and  his  hermitage  becomes  a  sort  of  caravan- 
scry.    Island  society  is  or  has  been  unique— a  mingle 
of   social   all-sorts;  scholars  from   Cambridge   and 
Concord,  among  them  a  Harvard  Professor;  Parker- 
ito   divines,   poets,    journalists,   and.  magnzinists; 
worldlj'  folk,  glossed  by  reading  and  good  company  ; 
homo  true  idealists,  whose  names  aro  seldom  or  never 
seen  in  print,  and  high-dying  youngsters  of  various 
ages  and  sexes — all  under  one  >mall  roof.     Village 
rumor  has  lent    an  air  of  transcendentalism,  and 
oddities   in    gown   and  pantaloons  Hit  about  these 
classic  shades  like  so  many  ghost*,  or  Platonic  pupils 
in  tho  groves  oi  some  island  academe".    The  islaud  is 
a  fair  resort  for  clever  company,  that  is  all,  and  for- 
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tunately  lor  those  who  do  r^ach  it,  is  not  open 
to  tho  public  at  large.  Hither  came  \\  cbster 
one  day,  with  his  fowling-piece,  tin  old  It  it  hat 
over  that  tawny  visage  of  his.  He  was  after 
goldeu  plover.  Theodore  Parker  may  have  reached 
if  on  his  wav  to  Cane  Cod.  where  it  was  Ins  delight 
at  timesto  Kwim.  Chinning,  the  poet,  and  fellow- 
voyager  of  Thoreau.  picked  up  an  Indian  relic  here 
some  time  ago.  One  day  Thoreaa  himself,  a  short, 
broad,  awkward  man,  much  iu  feature,  I  am  told,  like 
Mr.  Emerson— burst  in  upon  his  inland  friends.  He 
had  attempted  to  walk  across  the  harbor  bed  between 
here  and  1  bixburv.  but,  within  a  hundred  feet  of  land, 
had  to  call  out  for  a  dory.  For  once,  the  great,  wise 
walker  ndscalculated  his  travel.  The  island  is  not 
less  interesting  for  having  entertained  this  untamed 
evangelist  thau  for  having  heard  Elder  Brewstor  say 
his  prayers. 

From  tho  delectable  isle,  one  can  gaze  widely  on  a 
rino  panorama  of  the  main  land— at  sunset  splendidly 
illuminated,  and  lixed  far  and  deep  amid  the  wildest 
contrasts  of  tho  light  that  glorilk-s.  sea  and  land  to- 
•M-ther.  The  nearest  and  highest  point  is  Captain's 
Hill,  midway  between  Plymouth  and  Duxbury,  and 
famous  as  the  dwelling  place  of  Miles  Standish,  the 
"  grim  Puritan  Captain.  The  wonder  is  that  he  iso- 
lated himself  so  far  from  his  colony,  when,  as  may  bo 
seen,  the  Indians  in  any  considerable  number,  might 
bavo'cut  him  oil'  at  low  water,  but  Capt.  Standish 
•was  terrible  in  war  and  godly  in  prayer. 

Plymouth  ever  wears  its  look  of  quiet  wooden  old 
age.  Spite  ot  its  dry  structure  it  straggles  aloug  its 
seaward  slope  in  a  very  picturesque  way.  Set  against 
a  cloudv background,  tho  "old  colony"  (seen  from 
the  Clifford  House)  has  a  gray,  ghostly  look,  and  the 
pilgrim  houses  seem  to  be  marching  to  Manomet 
woods.  But  sunset  splendidly  endows  its  Summer 
eves,  and  the  town  and  harbor  have  a  wild  beauty 
not  all  their  own.  The  Pilgrim  burymg-ground, 
■where  Gov.  Bradford  and  some  other  worthies  are 
buried,  is  the  highest  and  most  central  part  of  the 
town,  and  the  outlet  of  Billington's  Sea  runs  not  fat 
off.  The  Old  Colony  records,  which  are  to  be  8een  iu 
the  Court,  are  numerous  enough,  but  yield  us  few 
humors  equal  to  that  of  the  sea  captain  who  re- 
corded his  protest  in  due  form  at  a  notary  public's 
aeainst  a  vdlager  who  had  run  into  him  with  a 
wheelbarrow.  That  notary  was  the  quaint  and  ge- 
nial Deacon  Spooner,  whose  humoi  some  eye  beams  out 
of  one  of  the  pictures  in  Pilgrim  Hall— a  hall  which 
contains,  by  the  way,  along  with  King  Philip's  hel- 
met and  a  piece  of  prayerfully  inscribed  broiderv  by 
sweet  Roso  Standish,  a  monstrous  picture  of  the 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  which  their  intelligent 
descendants  surely  do  not  consider  a  work  of  art. 
But,  speaking  of  the  old-time  deacon,  what  a  droll 
character,  what  a  rare  wit  he  was!  Was  it  Deacon 
JSpooner  who,  on  being  impertinently  asked  if  he 
ever  prayed  in  secret,  responded  :  "  Ihe  devil !  if  I 
told  you  it  would  be  no  secret  at  alL"  Fie,  O  tie,  good 
deacon!  Was  it  this  worthy  or  his  descendant  who, 
coming  home  with  legal  precepts  in  his  hand,  twice 
stumbled  over  his  clothes-line,  and  dropped  his  pre- 
cepts, making  the  true  Spoouerian  comment; — "Line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept.''  Spooner  must 
havo  been  that  pious  deacon  who.  Tvitli  spectacles  on, 
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and  singing  psalms  in  a  dory-boat,  out  in  the  harbor, 
was  followed  a  long  way  by  a  religious  seal.  Seals. 
by  the  way,  harbor  iu  plenty  h<re,  making  their 


favorite  bask  on  a  rock  near  the  village  of  Kingston. 
Their  presence  in  these  waters,  where  every  hour 
they  raise  their  cat-and-dog-like  heads— reminding 
one  at  a  distance  of  Mr.  Wallack's  head  in  the  Iron 
Mask— is  a  continual  surprise  to  the  stranger.  But, 
to  return,  what  public-spirited  vili-.irer  will  venture 
upon  making  a  true  collection  of  the  priceless  and 
abundant  Spoouerian  f 

Plymouth  is  built,  as  it  were,  on  Jtprings.  Nothing 
can  surpass  its  living  wells  of  frob.  water,  which 
bubble  within  a  stone's-throw  of  th*-  sea,  if  not,  as 
over  at  Captain's  hill,  upon  the  beach  itself.     At  the 
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Gurnett,  a  point  of  laud  stretching  s«ven  miles  out 
at  sea,  a  well  has  been  dug  in  the.  Government  fort 
which  yields  the  coldest  water  knowu  in  these  pa  its, 
not  excepting  that  of  the  Cold  Sprinz  of  Plymouth, 
which  runs  with  constant  and  exqnUite  purity  Sum- 
mer and  Winter.  Commend  us  al*o  to  the  witoh- 
liaunted  spring  of  Mother  Brewster  ior  whatever  in- 
toxication may  dwell  in  pure  wat>r.  <.r  to  Aunt  Sim- 
Bou'fl  cluin-pulved  fountain.  Heliconian  and.  Custa- 
lian  riU-H  have  a  peda.itic  tinklo;  but  those  aro  living, 
bmpid  waters  of  delight. 
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RALPH    WALDO    EMERSON    ON    "ELO- 
QUENCE." 


Reported  for  the  Boi ton  Peat,  Oct  X 
The  lecture  season  of  18G7  was  inaugurated  at 
Music  Hall  last  evening  with  the  opening  lecture 
of  the  tenth  annual  series  of  the  Parker  Fraternity 
course.  A  full-sized  audience  was  present,  and  from 
the  numbers  and  manifest  interest,  the  rostrum  bids 
fair  to  continue  in  the  future,  as  in  t^e  past,  an 
important  element  in  the  education  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  people.  The  usual  half-hour  organ 
ooncert  preceded  the  advent  of  the  lecturer,  who 
at  half -past  seven  o'clock  was  introduced  by  George 
E.  Ottis,  the  President  of  the  Fraternity. 

Mr.  Emerson  remarked  in  commencing,  that  the 
wise  think  eloquence  better  than  a  battle.  It  is  a 
triumph  of  pure  power.  We  can  understand  the 
means  by  which  a  battle  is  gained.  We  count  the 
armies,  see  cannon,  cavalry,  character  and  advan- 
tages of  the  ground,  so  that  the  result  is  often  pre- 
dicted with  great  certainty.  Not  so  in  a  court  of 
law,  or  in  a  legislature.  Who  kaows  before  the 
debate  begins  what  the,  preparation  or  means  of  the 
combatants  ?  The  facta,  the  reasons,  the  logic, 
above  all,,  the  sentiments,  the  continuous  energy 
of  will  which  is  presently  to  be  let  loose  are  all  in- 
visible and  unknown.  The  use  of  eloquence  is  to 
move  man.  It  has  influence  to  show  its  power  and 
possibility.  He  can  point  to  what  has  occurred  or 
must  occur  with  as  much  clearness  to  a  company 
as  if  they  saw  it  before  their  eyes.  By  leading 
their  thought  he  leads  their  will,  and  can  make 
them  do  gladly  what  an  hour  ago  they  would  not 
belie  ve  they  could  be  made  to  do  at  all..  Out  of 
enemies  he  makes  friends,  and  fills  despondent 
men  with  hope  and  joy.  He  has  a  way  to  cure  the 
distemper  of  men's  minds  by  words.  The  orator 
is  a  benefactor,  an  enchanter  that  lifts  men  above 
themselves,  and  creates  a  higher  appetite  than  he 
satisfies.  After  quoting  examples,  Mr.  Emerson 
said  that  intellect  and  force  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  were  rarely  united  in  one  person. 
There  are  wise  men  of  counsel  who  are  the  real 
force  of  any  assembly,  Congress  or  Parliament, 
Beside  them  stand  the  administrative  men,  who 
catch  the  theory,  explain,  illuminate,  pyrotechnue 
the  thing  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  to  the  inevi- 
table disgust  of  the  silent  working  men  who  did  it 
and  find  themselves  superseded  in  the  public  eye 
by  these  public  talkers.  As  soon  as  a  man  shows 
rare  power  of  expression,  like  Chatham,  Erskine, 
Patrick  Henry  or  Webster,  all  great  interests, 
whether  of  State  or  of  .property,  crowd  to  him 
to  be  their  spokesman,  so  that  he  is  at  once  a 
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potentate.  It  is  paid  with  dignities  in  England— 
with  seats  in  the  cabinet,  earldoms,  and  woolsacks 
and  the  like  ;  in  America  with  parallel  dignities  and 
values;  in  France  hardly  with  less.  Who  can 
wonder  at  this  influence,  wherever  exhibited,  on 
young  and  ardent  minds  ?  The  speaker  declared 
himself  fully  aware  of  the  imprudence  of  venturing 
upon  a  topic  which,  to  do  it  justice,  required  the 
very  power  it  described.  Eloquence  that  so  aston- 
ishes is  only  the  exaggeration  of  a  talent  that  is  uni- 
versal. All  men  are  competitors  in  this  art.  Go 
into  an  assembly  a  little  excited,  some  angry  poli- 
tical meeting  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis,  and  you  will 
observe  the  fact.  Eloquence  is  as  natural  as  swim- 
ming, an  art  which  all  men  might  learn,  but  so 
few  do.  It  only  needs  that  they  be  well  pushed  off 
into  the  water,  over  head,  without  cork,  and, 
after  a  struggle  or  two,  they  will  find  the  use  of 
their  arms,  and  henceforward  they  possess  the  new 
and  wonderful  element.  Jenny  Lind,  when  in 
this  country,  complained  of  conoert  rooms  and 
town  halls  as  not  giving  her  room  enough  to  unroll 
hex  voice,  and  exulted  in  the  opportunity  given 
her  in  certain  great  halls,  which  she  sometimes 
filled,  over  railroad  depots.  And  this  is  quite  as 
true  as  the  action  of  the  mind  itself,  that  a  man  of 
this  talent  finds  himself  cold  in  private  company, 
and  proves  himself  a  heavy  companion  ;  but  give 
him  a  commanding  occasion,  and  the  inspiration 
of  a  great  multitude,  and  he  surprises  us  by  new 
and  unlooked-for  powers.  There  are  physical  ad- 
vantages in  relation  to  this  art  by  which  men  are 
different.  There  are  born  orators  as  there  are  born 
poets  and  painter?.  A  good  voice  has  a  charm  in 
speech  as  in  song.  Sometimes  even  it  enchains  at- 
tention and  indicates  rave  sensibility,  especially 
when  trained  to  wield  all  its  powers.  There  voice 
betrayB  the  nature  and  indicates  what  is  the 
range  of  the  speaker's  mind.  The  voice  is  so  deli- 
cate that  an  eminent  preacher  has  said  that  he 
learned  from  the  first  utterance  of  his  voice  on 
Sunday  morning  whether  he  was  to  have  a  success- 
ful day.  The  speaker  called  a  good  reader  one 
who  could  read  sense  and  poetry  into  any  hymn  in 
the  hymn-book.  Plutarch,  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  ten  Greek  orators,  was  careful  to  mention  their 
voices  and  their  pains  in  training  them.  Before 
the  voice  and  after  the  voice,  the  high  culture  of 
an  orator  is  manliness.  The  orator  is  man  put 
in  better  possession  of  himself,  and  the  speaker 
thought  the  school  for  this,  not  the  college,  but 
the  play-ground  and  street.  The  orator  must  com- 
mand the  x\  hole  school  of  language  from  the  most 
elegant  to  the  most  low  and  vile.  Every  one  has 
felt  how  superior  in  force  is  the  language  of  the 
street  to  that  of  the  academy.  Ought  not  the 
scholar  to  be  able  to  convey  his  meaning  in  terms 
as  short  and  strong  as  the  porter  or  truckman  uses 
to  convey  his  ?  All  poetry  and  all  the  finest  prose 
must  be  written  in  the  language  of  the  people. 
The  speech  of  the  man  of  the  street  is  invariably 
strong,  nor  can  you  mend  it  by  what  you  call  par. 

liamentary.     You  say  if  he  could  only  express  him- 
self.    But  he  already  does  this  better  than  any  one 
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can  do  for  him.  One  of  the  forms  of  manliness  is 
presence  of  mind.  Fundamentally  men  all  feel 
alike,  and  they  alike  in  great  heat  can  almost  ex- 
press themselves  with  almost  equal  force,  but  it  costs 
great  heat  for  a  heavy  man  to  come  up  with  those 
who  have  quick  sensibilities.  Some  men  under 
pressure  collapse  and  cannot  rally.  The  training  of , 
the  imagination  is  a  department  in  itself,  and  we 
might  well  search  our  deepest  philosophy  for  it 
Matter  corresponds  everywhere  to  mind.  Every 
material  fact,  every  natural  law  is  the  announce- 
ment to  the  spiritual  ear  of  a  moral  law,  and  every 
mysterious  fact  has  a  superior  value  as  a  symbol. 
To  this  perpetual  translation  or  parable,  the  soul 
of  man  takes  the  hint  so  kindly  that  every  one  of  a 
million  times  that  the  secret  is  told  by  analogy  it 
makes  us  happy.  When  eome  familiar  truth  or 
fact  appears  in  a  new  suit,  we  cannot  enough  tes- 
tify our  surprise  and  pleasure.  This  country  re- 
presents in  all  its  institutions  more  than  in  any 
country  the  will  and  the  endeavors  of  humanity. 
The  States,  the  Courts,  the  Church,  the  Lyceum 
are  all  the  rostrum  of  the  orator,  are  all  the  schools 
that  invite  his  ability.  The  Church  makes  a  de- 
mand that  is  always  met.  The  existence  of  Sunday 
and  the  pulpit  waiting  for  a  weekly  sermon  will  al- 
ways find  young  men  of  a  contemplative  turn  of 
mind  to  fill  it.  With  us  the  Lyceum  is  an  institu- 
tion almost  exclusively  ours.  It  is  a  supplement  to 
the  college.  It  had  never  elsewhere  the  impor- 
tance it  has  here.  It  is  the  platform  for  science* 
literature,  social  reform  and  every  variety  of  enter* 
taining  knowledge.  In  times  of  political  excite- 
ment, ten  years  before,  it  was  a  great  political  en- 
gine and  gave  vent  for  force  that  would  have  been 

dangerous.  People  heard  patiently  in  the  lecture 
room  discourses  wbich  committed  them  to  nothing 
— facts  and  doctrines  they  would  not  have  listened 
to  where  they  felt  themselves  at  all  responsible. 
Before  the  war,  when  opinions  were  still  widely 
divided,  the  speaker  had  observed  the  energy  of 
that  unpretending  school.  The  wandering  lecturer 
comes  by  and  is  engaged  for  the  evening,  and  the 
people  come  because  it  is  their  custom.  He 
thought  the  opportunity  of  being  such  a  one  on 
such  an  occasion  led  him  to  believe  that  the  nation 
which  had  the  misfortune  to  have  immoral  statutes, 
as  France,  Turkey,  or  the  old  slave  States,  was  wise 
to  seek  to  gag  speech  in  their  own  defence.  The 
word  eioquence  strictly  means  outspoken,  outcry, 
and  yet  we  always  use  the  word  to  express  a  certain 
heat  or  spasm  of  feeling  which  surprises  us  in  the 
usual  level  tone  of  solitary  thought.  All  that  has 
been  claimed  for  eloquence  are  ascending  strains, 
good  voice,  engaging  jnatter,  etc.  We  must  come 
to  the  main  power — power  of  statement.  The 
essential  fact  is  heat,  the  heat  which  comes  of  sin- 
cerity. ISpeak  what  you  know  and  believe  and  are 
personally  answerable  for.  This  goes  by  weight 
and  measure,  like  everything  else  in  the  universe. 
We  are  not  moved  except  rightly  any  more  than 
stones  fall  without  gravity.  John  Brown,  who 
made  at  Charlestown,  Va.,  the  best  spech  made  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  showed  us  another  school 
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avenged ;  for  it  is   certain    that   he   Who   fights 
against  the  humanities,  against  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  mankind,  fights  with  an  adversary  not 
subject  to  casnalities.     God  and  nature  are  alto- 
gether siuoere,  and  art  should  be  as  sincere.     It  is 
not  enough  that  the  work  should  show  skill  under 
mysterious  contrivances*     It  should  hate  a  com- 
manding motive    in    the  time  and  conditions  in 
which  it  was  made.     The  quality  of  this  last  and 
supreme  merit  distinguishes  all  the  great  masters 
of  eloquence.     Demosthenes  insists  uniformly  that 
honesty  is  the  only  basis  of  public  affairs.     The1 
contrary  may  be  decisive  once,  but  is  quickly  ex- 
posed.    Mr.  Emerson  gave  one  illustration  of  his 
theme  at  a  little  more  length.     Madame  de  Stael, 
he  remarked,  said    of    Lafayette    that  he  looked 
forward  to  free  government  with  the  entire  con- 
fidence with  which  a  Christian  anticipates  a  future 
life.    Charles  3L,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Paris 
by  the  revolution  of  1830,  remarked  that  he  had 
known  only  two  consistent  men  in  his  time,  him- 
self and  Lafayette.     Bonaparte  said  one  day  to  the 
council :  "  Everybody    in     France     is    subdued. 
There  is  but  one  man  who  is  not — Lafayette.  You 
see  him  tranquil.     Very  well,  I  tell  you  that  he  is 
all  ready  to  begin  again  on  the  instant."    In  1815, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  these  words  were  fulfilled. 
Bonaparte  arrived  at  Paris  from  Elba,  and  offered 
Lafayette  the  first  place  in  the  new  Chamber  of 
Deputies  he  was  forming.     Lafayette  replied  :  "I 
have  been  long  retired  from  publio  affairs,  and  if  I 
engage  in  them  it  can  only  be  as.  representative  of 
the  peoplei "    Urged  by  the  necessities  of    the 
moment,  Bonaparte  also  established  an  elective 
Chamber    of     Representatives.      Lafayette    was 
chosen  a  representative.     The  college  of  Electors 
chose  him  for  their  first  President.     On  the  21st  of 
June,  Bonaparte  arrived  from  Waterloo,  determined 
to  abolish  the  Representative  Chamber.     Lafayette 
learned,  by  private  information,  that  in  two  hours 
the  Representative  Chamber'  would  cease  to  exist. 
Instantly,  on  the  opening  of  the  session,  he  ascend- 
ed the  tribune  and  said  these  few  words,  which 
would  have  been  his  death  warrant  if  the  assembly 
he  addressed  should  not  support  him.     The  speaker 
then  quoted  Lafayette's  address  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  a  moment  for  them  to  gather  around  the 
tri-color  of  1789,  the  standard  of  freedom,  equal 
rights  and  public  order.     He  desired  to  offer  cer- 
tain resolutions  which  declared  the  assembly  a 
permanent  institution,  and  all  attempts  to  dissolve 
it  high  treason.     The  resolutions  were  instantly 
adopted  by  the  representatives  and  by  the  peers, 
and  thus  the  Emperor  was  divested  of  all  power. 
The  immediate  consequence  was  the  abdication  of 
Bonaparte.     The  speaker  concluded  his  remarks 
by  saying  that  if  there  ever  was  a  country  where 
eloquence  was  a  power,  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
The  political  affairs  demanded  the  best  thoughts 
and  noblest  administrative  ability  the  citizen  can 
offer.     Science,  art  and  religion  are  to  be  brought 
home  to  the  practice  of  thirty  millions  of  people. 
Is  it  not  worthy  the  ambition  of  every  generous 
youth  to  train  and  arm  his  mind  with  the  resources 
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of  knowledge,  of  method,  of  grace  and  of  character 
to  serve  such  a  constituency  ?    If  you  have  a  bolt 
hurl  it  to  the  mark. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  CAPITAL-PERSONAL  AND 
LITERARY. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  11th.  1867. 

Walt  Whitman,  whose  article  on  "  Democracy,"  in 
the  recent  Galaxy,  in  reply  to  Carlvle.  has  attracted 
much  attention,  is  understood  to  be  preparing  a  series 
of  papers  for  thai  periodical,  containing  bis  "Hospital 
Notes."  It  will  be  remembered  that  "The  Good  Gray 
Poet,"  as  we  who  admire  love  to  call  him,  was  a  con- 
stant nurse  in  the  hospitals  and  on  the  battle-fields  during 
the  whole  progiess  of  the  war.  He  kept  brief  memo- 
randa of  interesting  cases.  These  now  cover  thou- 
sands of  incidents,  and  will  form  valuable  addi- 
tions to  our  iecords,  told  as  they  will  be  in  that  mas- 
sive prose,  so  full  of  poetic  power,  so  magnetic  and 
vitalizing.  Ibid.,    12-21-67,    p.    3. 

THE    TJlinry-FOVRTII 

National    Anll-Havery   Subscription    Anni- 
versary. 

The  managers  ol  tho  National  Anti-Slavery  Subscrip- 
tion Anniversary  summon  their  friends  to  another 
effort  in  behalf  of  tbat  race  for  whose  welfare  so  mnny 
years'  labor  has  been  given.  This  Thirty-fourth  Anni- 
versary will  be  held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  on 
Wednesday,  January  99<1,  1868.  The  aim,  as  hereto- 
fore, will  be  to  givo  the  American  Anti-Slaveri  Bo- 
ciett  the  means  to  continue  its  operations,  and  espe- 
cially to  sustain  the  publiration  of  the  National  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard. 

Surely  if  there  rested  in  nny  mind  the  slightest  doubt 
whether  our  continued  exertions  in  the  old  ohannels  are 
needed,  the  events  of  the  last  three  months  must  have 
dispelled  it 

We  see  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  planting 
himself  on  tho  old  idea  of  a  white  man's  government, 
an  idea  which  the  nation  has  fought  five  years  to 
crush.  He  upholds  the  policy  of  recognizing  races  and 
regulating  our  laws  according  to  the  supposed  qualities 
of  each— thus  ignoring  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
civilization  of  which  he  is  the  official  head.  The  negro 
is  to  be  very  graciously  protected  by  the  pity  of  the 
white  man  -not  by  granting  him  his  rights  or  patting 
into  his  hands  the  means  of  defending  them.  We  are 
not  to  treat  him  as  an  equal,  but  to  dole  out  charity 
to  him  as  a  dependent. 

This  revival  of  old  prejudice,  this  quickening  of  old 
feuds,  is  regarded  by  one-half  the  nation  as  Bound 
.statesmanship.  Tho  announcement  of  this  creed  in 
hia  Message  has  so  strengthened  the  President's  posi- 
tion that  Congress  dare6  not  venture  to  impeach  him. 
Such  has  been  the  criminal  indifference  and  huckster- 
ing policy  of  the  Republican  leaders  that,  at  length,  the 
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nated  from  our  civil  life,  until  color  is  no  proscription 
anywhere  under  the  flag— and  seeing  with  what  a  slen- 
der tie  the  dominant  party  is  bound  to  this  idea,  and 
how  ready  the  leaders  sre  to  loose  it,  we  feel  that  every 
word  we  can  niter  and  every  effort  we  can  make  is 
needed  note,  before  the  great  ohoice  of  next  year,  f> 
secure  all  th«t  can  yet  be  «t?ed  of  the  harvest  lor 
which  ouv  husbands,  sons  and  brothers  Rave  their 
live*. 

The  oyos  of  the  civilized  world  arc  upon  us.  The 
dead  who  gave  their  lives  for  justice  claim  of  an  a  like 
devotion  in  this  groat  CRUse.  Let  overy  one— thono 
whom  long  years  of  toil  have  consecrated  U>  this  work 
and  those  whom  present  emergencies  have-  baptized 
into  it— let  all  rally  with  a  fresh  enthusiasm  lo  sustain 
our  Society  by  their  personal  activity  and  their  pe- 
cuniary contributions.  We  need  both.  It  is  only  by 
the  labor  of  many  hands  so  great  a  work  con  be  done. 
For*  hapless  race  now  passing  through  a  most  perilous 
hour,  we  beg  of  all  friends  their  utmost  exertions. 
This  last,  this  critical  hour,  when  so  much  may  be  lost 
or  that  final  seal  set  which  secures  all,  let  us  unite  in  a 
strenuous  effort  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
bought  with  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs. 

Those  not  able  to  be  present  to  aid  on  this  occasion 
and  listen  to  the  appeals  of  the  zealous  and  tried  labor- 
ers in  one  cause,  may  send  their  contributions  to  R.  P. 
Haixowxll,  Esq.,  No.  98  Federal  street,  Boston,  Mass., 
or  to  any  of  the  managers  resident  in  Boston. 

Abbt  Kellet  Foster,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ltdia  Maria  Child,  Wayland,  Mass. 

Lucxetia  Mott,  Pennsylvania. 

8arah  Shaw  Russell,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lidian  Emieson,  Conoord,  Moss. 

Mart  Odew,  Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth  Oat,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Makt  E.  Saboent,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ltdia  D.  Pabkzb,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charlotte  Ij.  Forteh,  Boston,  Mass. 

Anna  Shaw  Gbeehe,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Georoe  L.  Stearns,  Medford,  Mass. 

Mart  M    Brooks,  Concord,  Mass. 

Salue  Hollbt,  New  York. 

Hannah  B.  Spooher,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Caroline  C.  Thateb,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ann  Greene  Phillips,   Boston,  Mass. 

Cabolinh  M.  SmttUNCE,  Newton,  Mass. 

Mattts  Gricttth  Browne,  Boston,  Mass. 

Martha  Le  Baron  Goddard,  Worcester,  Mas* 

Eveline  T.  Smith,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Anna  D.  Hollowell,  Medford,  Mass. 

Sarah  Cowing,  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Jennie  G.  Greene,  Milton,  Mass. 

Armenia  8.  White,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Roth  Bupftjm,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Caroline  R.  Putnam,  Italy. 
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Sarah  Bradford,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Rebecca  Bradford,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Sarah  J.  Nowell,  Cambridgeport,  Mas*. 
Sarah  P.  Remond,  Italy. 
Maroabet  P.  Snow,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Harriet  W.   Sewall,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Evelina  E.  Slack,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mart  C.  Sawter,  Grantville,  MasK. 
Sabah  H.  Southwick,  Grantville,  Mass. 
Abbt  S.  Stephenson,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Ednah  D.  Chenet,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
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THE  KORTH  BBITI8H  REVIEW  ON  MR.  EMERSOK. 
The  new  number  of  the  "  North  British  Re- 
view "  has  a  noticeable  paper  on  Ralph  Woldo  Emer- 
son, whose  name  the  writer  regards  as  "  the  sign- 
post of  an  interesting  stage  in  the  progress  of  Trans- 
atlantic thought,"  and  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history 
of  mysticism.  We  select  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
article,  as  illustrations  of  the  prominence  which  has 
been  attained  by  the  "  Snge  of  Concord  "  in  the  con- 
temporary European  mind,  and  the  odd  blending  of 
fact  and  fancy  in  foreign  estimates  of  his  merits: 

MR.  EMERSON'S  STTLK. 

As  regards  form,  Mr.  Emerson  is  tbe  most  unsystem- 
atic of  writers.  The  concentration  of  Ills  style  resembles 
that  of  a  classic,  but  be  has  little  construotlveness.  and, 
as  with  the  others  who  have  adopted  the  aphoristic  mode 
of  conveying  their  thoughts,  be  everywhere  sacrifices 
unity  to  richness  of  detail.  His  essays  are  bundles  of 
loose  ideas,  tacked  together  only  by  a  common  title, 
handfuls  of  scraps  laid  by  singly,  taken  out  in  a  mass, 
and  tossed  down  before  his  audience  like  the  miscellane- 
ous contents  of  a  conjuror's  bat.  He  delights  in  proverbs 
and  quotations,  which  are,  in  geueral,  marvelously  apt; 
bnt  his  accuracy  is  often  at  fault,  and  in  his  tendency  to 
exaggeration  be  is  au  American  of  the  Americana.  He 
loves  a  contradiction  for  his  own  sake,  and  always  pre- 
fers a  surprise  to  an  argument.  His  epigrams  are  a  series 
of  electric  shocks,  and  though  no  one  is  more  prevail- 
ingly sincere,  it  Is  sometimes  bard  to  say  whether  or  not 
he  is  wholly  in  earnest ;  for  a  vein  of  soft  irony,  his  only 
manifestation  of  humor,  seerus  to  underlie  many  of  bis 
mottprononU  passages.  His  habit  is  to  paint  in  tbe 
strongest  colors  the  opposite  sides  of  the  antinomies  of 
life,  leaving  it  to  his  reader  to  strike  the  balance.  Among 
highly  educated  English  writers  at  the  present  day,  ono 
of  the  most  frequent  defects  is  indecision.  Oppressed  by 
the  fear  of  critics,  and  almost  bewildered  by  their  own 
many-elded  knowledge,  they  hover  about  their  subjects 
as  if  reluctant  to  grapple  with  them,  and  where  we  are 
most  anxious  to  hear  their  answers,  give  the  most  uncer- 
tain sounds.  Cautions  reservations  smother  their  host 
Judgments,  they  look  around  and  through  tbe  truth 
rather  than  at  it,  and,  although  they  arc  devotees  of  good 
taste,  a  mental  cramp  Is  apt  to  clip  and  curtail  their 
style.  Mr.  Emerson's  error  is  on  tho  opposite  extreme; 
he  sacrifices  everything  to  directness  and  decision,  ob- 
jects to  "  but"  and  "  however,"  and  maintains  that ;<  two 
words.  Yes  and  No,  are  enough."  Following  his  own 
advice,  he  ••  rolls  out  his  paradoxes  in  solid  column 
with  not  the  infirmity  of  a  doubt,"  and  with  an  ai'r  of  un- 
conscious simplicity,  as  if  he  were  soliloquizing.  The 
charm  of  a  grace  without  grandeur,  a  terse  refinement  of 
phrase,  trenchant  and  subtle  illustrations,  are  among  his 
main  attractions.  Speaking  of  our  agriculture,  in  tho 
English  Traits,  he  remarks,  "England  Is  a  garden  under 
an  ash-colored  6ky,  the  fields  have  been  rolled  and 
combed  till  they  appear  to  have  been  finished  with  a 
pencil  instead  of  a  plow."  This  criticism  has  been  ap- 
plied to  hlB  own  sentences.  The  ideas  they  embody  are 
on  tho  sen  lo  of  a  continent;  In  form  they  are  adapted  for  a 
cabinet  of  curiosities.  They  are  6weopiug  generaliza- 
tions given  in  essences,  and  embodying  various  amounts 
of  wisdom,  from  strikingly  original  thoughts  to  oracular 
commonplaces,  which  nt  their  worst,  ore  only  one  stage 
removed  above  those  of  our  "  Proverbial  Philosophy." 
Of  his  pithy  and  penetrating  mots— they  do  not  lose  so 
much  as  they  ought  to  do  by  being  detached  from  their 
setting— we  may  select  a  few  characteristic  examples: 
•'  Other  men  are  lenses  through  which  we  read  our  own 
minds."  ••  The  great  man  is  he  who,  in  the  raid6t  of  the 
crowd,  keeps,  with  perfeet  sweetness,  the  independence 
ol  6olitude."  "We  grant  that  human  life  is  mean,  but  how 
did  we  find  out  that  it  was  mean  1  'fthat  is  the  nuiversal 
sense  of  want  and  ignorance  but  the  fine  Inueudo  by 
which  tbe  soul  makes  its  enormous  claim  t"  "  Popularity 
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or  decorum.  They  are  emphatically  "  Muart,"  and,  like 
the  graver  Irreverences  which  *e  shall  have  to  notice 
hereafter,  unworthy  of  the  author  who  Is  among  the  keen- 
est to  perceive  and  the  foremost  to  censure  the  flippancy 
of  his  countrymen.  Too  much  stress  has  hem  laid  ou 
such  faults  of  manner  by  those  who  are  hostile  to  hjs  way 
of  thinking ;  but  it  Is  Incumbent  ou  all  w  ho  have  to  fight 
for  the  freedom  of  their  thought  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  eccentricities  of  their  stylo.  The  greatest  cause  advo- 
cated by  the  greatest  orator  would  fail  of  a  hearing  if  the 
advocate  were  to  plead  for  It  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

EMERSON  AND  CARLYLE. 

Mr.  Emerson,  as  a  teacher  aud  critic,  has  been  re- 
peatedly compared  to  Mr.  Carlyle.  They  edited  each 
other's  works  in  their  respective  countries,  uud  they 
have  been  in  some  respects  Justly  affiliated, 
but  the  contrasts  between  them  are  both  strik- 
ing and  instructive.  They  have  in  common  a  revo- 
lutionary spirit,  a  marked  originality,  an  uncompromis- 
ing aversion  to  decorous  Illusions,  an  excessive  disdain  of 
traditional  methods  of  thought  and  stereotyped  modes  of 
expression;  but  iu  Carlyle  this  is  tempered  by  a  greater 
respect  for  persons  and  a  veneration  for  his  owu  ideal 
of  the  past,  in  which  he  holds  out  models  for  our  imita- 
tion. Emerson  sees  In  its  great  men  aud  events  only 
finger-posts  for  the  future,  and  is  perpetually  warning  big 
readers  to  stay  at  borne  lest  they  should  travel  away 
from  themselves.  The  one,  always  a  cartful  though 
sometimes  a  perverse  historian,  loves  detail  and  hates 
abstractions;  he  delights  to  dilate  on  the  minutiae  of  biog- 
raphy, aud  waxes  eloquent  even  upon  dates.  The  other, 
a  brilliant  though  not  a  profound  gerera'.izer,  te!!s  us 
that  we  must  "  leave  a  too  close  and  lingering  ik-iherenco 
to  facts,  and  study  the  sentiment  as  it  appeared  in  Lope 
and  not  In  history.''  "  Evert  thing,"  lie  writes,  "in  beauti- 
ful, seen  from  the  point  of  the  intellect,  or  as  truth.  Cut 
all  Is  sour  if  seen  as  experience.  Ui  tails  are  melau- 
choly ;  the  plan  Is  seemly  and  noble.  Jn  the  ac- 
tual world,  the  painful  hii:^''1om  of  time  and 
place,  dwell  care,  and  cuiiht  r,  m.ci  fear.  With  thought 
with  the  ideal,  la  immortal  hilarity,  the  rose  of  Joy. 
Round  it  all  the  Mut.es  *lng.  Hut  grief  i haves  to  names 
and  pcrf-one,  and  tlir  purtwl  iiiti-tcKtsof  to-day  and  yes- 
terday." Neither  of  tluifcc  vriiei  s  litis  the  "dry  light;" 
Imth  exagiferai'iile,  but  111  different  directum*.  The  one 
dwells  ou  tho  dark  tide  of  thing*,  he  is  i.:te  »  wau  bear- 
ing a  heavy  burden,  and  his  heart  seems  at  times  to  gr»w 
sick  with  reactionary  doubts  till  the  starry  flrinancjit  It- 
self is  a  sad  sight  in  his  eyes.  The  other  is  blown  upon 
by  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  New  World,  his  vision  ranges 
freely  over  her  clear  horizons,  and  be  leaps  up  elaetlo  un- 
der her  h«ht  atmosphere,  exclaiming,  "Give  me  health 
and  a  day,  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of  emperors  ridicu- 
lous." Carlyle  is  a  Germanized  Scotsman,  living  newr  the 
roar  of  our  great  metropolis,  with  memories  of  Weimar 
on  the  one  hand,  ef  the  bleak  gray  hills  of  the  Covenant- 
ers on  the  other.  Emerson  is  a  Orecized  American, 
studyingJ3wedenborg  and  the  Phsedo  in  his  garden,  far 
enough  from  the  din  of  cities  to  enable  him,  "in  seasons 
of  calm  weather,"  to  forget  tbelr  existence.  "Boston, 
London,  are  as  fugitive  as  any  whiff  of  smoke,  so  is  so- 
ciety, so  is  the  world."  In  the  chapter  of  Sartor  Rcsartut, 
entitled  "Natural  Supernaturallsm,"  we  have  the  same 
feeling  of  the  dream-like  character  of  the  universe  re- 
garded as  a  series  of  dissolving  views,  but  this  mood  of 
mind,  which  is  transient  In  the  one  writer,  prevails  with 
the  other.  In  most  practical  matters  the  one  is  strong 
where  the  other  is  weak.  Mr.  Emerson  seems  to  have 
bought  his  experience  cheaply.    "lotui,  teres  atque  rotun- 

*Sf  'x.at  wcon"  hand,  he  writes  poorly  of  the  passions, 
which  he  has  never  realized,  ilis  essay  on  Love  is  the 
description  of  a  beautiful  rainbow  rather  than  of  a  mas- 
tering power.  His  own  instincts  are  innocent,  and  w« 
might  have  predicted  that  his  rules  of  life  would  be  mls- 
•PPlled,  as  they  have  been,  by  grosser  natures.  His 
"  Threnody  "  and  "  Dirge"  are  indications  of  his  having 
pasted  through  the  "valley  of  the  shadow,"  but  he  has  en- 
countered no  Apollyons,  and  assumes  himself  In  the  Ce- 
lestial City  without  having  crossed  the  dark  river.  His 
moral  theories  are  less  sound,  and  less  applicable  to  real 
life  than  Carlyle's,  in  the  same  proportion  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  6helley's  were  less  applicable  than 
Wordsworth's.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  alone  recognizes 
the  truth  that  underlies  all  the  formula  about  human 
corruption,  and  acknowledging  the  necessity  of  a  law  of 
duty  with  definite  sanctions,  takes  for  his  watchword  the 
Christian  self-sacrifice  in  place  of  the  Pagan  self-reliance. 

The  artlstio  qualifications  of  these  writers  are  even 
more  strongly  contrasted.  The  charm  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
style  at  its  he«t  lies  in  its  precision  and  ease.  He  draws 
round  outlines  graceful  and  clear,  but  colorless.  His  tem- 
ple is  a  modern  Parthenon.  Carlyle  seems  to  struggle 
with  huge  masses  of  rock;  his  church,  like  a  great  part  of 
his  creed,  Is  Gothic;  his  thoughts  are  often  fragmentary, 
sometimes  grotesque,  but  he  never  offends  us  by  the  com- 
placency of  the  American  epigrammatist,  and  he  redeems 
his  incompleteness  by  the  humor  with  which  he  acknowl- 
edges it.  More  of  a  man  at  starting,  his  power  of  expres- 
sion has  increased  with  years,  but  his  faith  In  other  men 
has  unf orrunately  diminished  :  after  passing  through  the 
Everlasting  No  to  the  Everlasting  Yea,  he  has  completed 
the  circle,  and  gone  back  to  the  "  Iceland  of  negations." 
With  all  his  profounder  sympathies,  he  takes  his  stand  as 
a  retrograde  politician,  and,  seeing  only  decay  where  his 
fellows  are  seeing  progress,  advocates  a  purely  ideal  and 
unpractlcablo  despotism.  Mr.  Emerson  here  shines  by 
comparison.  Whatever  his  faith  lu  tho  Invisible  may  be, 
ho  holds  it  without  faltering.  In  condemning  the  hurry 
and  noise  of  mobs,  he  keeps  his  temper,  and,  resting  on 
Justice,  never  cries  for  vengeance.  "  Their  politic  at  the 
best  is  trick,"  is  his  severe  expression  in  a  season  of  na- 
tional felly,  but  wars  and  revolutions  take  nothing  from 
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his  Internal  tranquillity;  amid  the  strife  of  parties,  to  none 
of  which  he  belongs,  ho  preserves  the  "  pure  Intellectual 
gleam,"  and  pits  Bwedenborg  and  Montaigne  against 
Prudhon  and  Louis  Blanc,  llafiz  and  Shakespeare  against 
Luther  and  Fox.  With  whatever  loss  of  that  consistency 
which  ho  stigmatizes  as  the  "hobgoblin  of  little  minds," 
he  balances  his  aristocratlo  reserve  with  strong  demo- 
cratic tendencies,  and  Has  confidence  in  progression  by 
autagonism.  His  own  career  has  been  progressive  in  the 
direction  of  actual  life.  "  Society  and  politics,"  says  Mr. 
Lowell,  "  which  are  main  elements  to  strength,  have 
drawn  Emerson  steadily  manward  and  outward."  He 
dwells  apart  from  factions,  yet  at  every  crisis  of  his  coun- 
try's history,  he  leaves  his  "  i  ntellectual  throne,"  to  say  In 
fewest  words  the  apteat  and  truest  things,  as  the  spokes- 
man of  a  liberty  at  once  ideal  and  practical. 

MR.  EMERSON  AS  A  CRITIC. 

Mr.  Emerson  is  singularly  unequal  as  a  critic.  For 
penetration,  subtlety,  and  conclusiveness,  some  of  his  es- 
timates of  men  and  things  have  never  been  surpassed. 
They  are  frequently  most  felicitous,  at  all  times  fresh  and 
genuine,  and  expressed  with  a  racy  vigor,  though,  on 
some  occasions,  with  an  unpruned  violence.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  freshness  is  often  purchased  by  a  lack  of  know- 
ledge. Hobbes  confessed  that  he  owed  much  of  his  origi- 
nality to  the  restricted  range  of  his  reading.  Emerson 
often  owes  his  apparent  force  to  tbe  limitations  of  bis 
thought.  His  eye  is  keen,  but  his  scope  is  comparatively 
narrow,  and  his  deficiencies  of  vision  are  the  more  injuri- 
ous that  they  generally  escape  his  own  observation. 
Unconsciously  infected  by  the  has*'!  which  he  condemns 
in  his  countrymen,  he  looVs  at  otbPi  nations  through  the 
folding  telescope  of  a  tourist.  His  EnglUh  Trait*  abound 
in  trenchant  epigrams,  but  though  they  pay  an  amply 
generous  tribute  to  English  greatness,  they  miss,  In  many 
important  particulars,  the  salient  point,  both  for  good  and 
evil,  of  English  character.  In  one  page  we  find  him  com- 
mending the  Times  newspaper  for  its  reliability,  Inde- 
pendence, and  consistency — an  American  verdict  which 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  last  six  years  must  have  done 
something  to  modify;  in  another  he  writes,  "The  torpidi- 
ty on  the  side  of  religion  of  the  vigorous  English  under- 
standing shows  how  much  wit  and  folly  can  agree  In  one 
brain.  Their  religion  is  a  quotation ;  their  church  Is, a 
doll;  and  any  examination  is  Interdicted  with  screams  of 
terror."  Mr.  Emereon  repeatedly  glve6  his  sanction  to 
the  strangest  continental  notions  of  oud  insular  eccen- 
tricity. Ills  representations  of  our  leading  thinkers,  writ- 
ers, and  statesmen  seldom  rise  above  the  level  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lis's 1'encilings  by  the  Way.  His  taste  is  constantly  at  fault; 
an  incessant  straining  alter  bon-mots  mars  his  Judgment 
as  much  as  it  vitiates  his  style,  and  his  love  of  directness, 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  leads  him  over  the  confines  of 
fact,  as  well  as  the  reservations  of  fashion,  into  reckless 
caricature.  A  dogmatist,  in  spite  of  the  Impulsive  incon- 
sistencies which  ought  to  be  fatal  to  dogruatinn,  his  Judg- 
ments of  those  whose  lives  and  writings  do  not  square 
with  his  theories  are,  for  the  most  part,  valueless,  and 
when  ho  does  injustice  to  his  adversaries,  his  tacit  as- 
sumption thot  all  wise  men  must  agree  with  him  only 
adds  to  the  offense.  When,  for  instance,  he  asserts  that 
"  Locke  is  as  surely  the  influx  of  decomposition  and  prose 
as  Bacon  and  the  Platonists  (!)  of  growth;"  or  declares 
that  Mr.  Wilkinson's  prefaces  to  the  translations  of  Bwe- 
denborg "throw  all  the  cotemporary  philosophy  of  En- 
gland Into  the  shade;"  or  says  contemptuously  of  the  sen-' 
satioual  school,  "  'Tis  of  no  importance  what  bats  and 
oxen  think;"  or  writes  of  his  converse  with  Landor  "He 
pestered  me  with  Southey;  but  who  Is  Southeyl"— lie 
shows  either  ignorance  or  flippancy.  His  praise  of  Bacon, 
with  whoso  method  he  has  no  real  sympathy,  seems  to 
prove  that  he  has  uever  understood  tho  position  of  the 
founderof  inductive  science.  His  own  motto  is  rather 
'•plus  intra"  than  "  plus  ultra,"  and  his  idea  of  truth  is 
not  so  much  the  correspondence  of  thought  with  things, 
or  a  knowledge  of  their  forma,  as  the  agreement  of  the 
mind  with  itself.  Ho  utterly  rejects  the  hlolu  Thcatrl, 
but  not  unfrequcntly  falls  i  prey  to  all  tho  others.  Ho 
seldom  ventures  ou  verbal  criticism;  and  in  dealing  with 
foreign  languages  he  betrays  the  weakness  of  his  scholor- 

shlp.  Though  he  Is  a  professed  Platonist,  his  essay  on 
Plato  is,  lu  some  respects,  one  of  his  poorest;  he  seems  to 
have  read  him  iu  Mr.  Bohn's  translations,  which  ho  pro- 
nounces "excelleut."  Ono  qualification  for  a  good  crltlo 
is  a  well-defined  artistic  standard,  another  is  the  dramatic- 
capacity  of  placing  himself  for  the  time  in  the  position  of 
the  person  who  is  being  criticised.  Mr.  Emerson  has 
neither  of  these.  In  reviewing  au  author  he  seems  to 
skim  bis  worts,  and  ask  how  far  the  results  arrived  at 
coincide  with  a  preconceived  idea.  With  the  spirit  of  a 
fearless  inquirer,  he  unfortunately  blends  6o  much  pre- 
sumption as  to  teel  an  absolute  Indifference  regarding  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  this  in  excess  constitutes  a  moral 
as  well  as  an  artistic  defect.    Thought  is  free,  and  the  ex- 

Sression  of  It  ought  to  be  so,  but,  when  our  thought  wan- 
ere  very  far  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the  wise  and 
good,  we  are  bound  to  watch  It  with  more  than  ordinary 
care,  to  sift  it«  conclusions,  and  at  least  to  state  them  mod- 
erately. Mr.  Emerson's  thought  does  wander  far,  and  it 
runs  fast;  he  does  not  know  what  moderation  in  ex- 
pression means,  and- his  almost  childish  love  of  contra- 
diction, perpetually,  and  often  justly,  provokes  offense. 
In  dealing  with  subjects,  aud  in  handling  names  common- 
ly regarded  as  6acred,  he  delights  in  parading  his  Inde- 
pendence, and,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  conciliate,  he 
rides  roughshod  over  the  most  cherished  convictions  of 
his  fellow-men,  or  waives  them  aside  with  a  complacent 
smile,  and  a  sort  of  divine  impudence.  Every  claim  of 
authority  be  receives  as  a  challenge  to  his  personal  rights, 
and  immediately  decides  to  "  believe  the  contrary."  He 
never  seems  to  nave  read  the  inscription  on  the  third  gate 
of  Buzerane:  "Be  not  too  bold;"  he  stabs  the  bull  Apis, 
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petual  protest  against  tbe  baser  materialism  of  his  own— 
a  materialism  In  tbe  long-run  f;ir  more  formidable  to  re- 
ligion tiian  an}-  erroneous  inetnpliysies.  Ills  practical 
precep's  are  all  heroic;  however  his  system  may  bo  mis- 
applied, ho  Is  himself  preserved,  by  the  purity  of  his  in- 
tuitions, from  tbe  worst  dangers  to  which  It  is  exposed. 
His  exhortation*,  first,  last,  midst,  and  without  cud,  to 
honor  every  truth  by  use,  is  the  sum  of  all  morulity.  His 
wri tines  arc,  bracing  to  the  moral  sense,  a  ionic  to  t ho  will 
as  well  as  to  the  uude'rituuding.  They  recall  the  magna- 
nimities of  the  Torch,  tin-  annuities  of  the  Academy,  and 
the  fervor  of  the  best  Puritan  models.  No  one  can  pass 
from  their  perusal  to  any  nieauiie»s or  sensuality.  Mr. 
Emerson  will  never  be  very  popular  in  England,  where 
his  defects  and  merits  are  alike  generally  uncongenial. 
He  alarms  our  Philistinism  by  tho  aggressive  independ- 
ence and  strong  counter-currents  of  his  thought,  and  re- 
pels our  aiitl-Phllittlnisiu  by  his  vehenieueo  of  expres- 
sion. Our  middle  classes  rally  against  him  round  the 
pillar*  of  their  Church  and  State.  Of  the  refiued  minority, 
thoso  who  hesitate  at  heart  between  tbe  libera]  creed  and 
Ultrnnioutane  sympathies  turn  scornfully  from  bis  samp- 
lers of  excellence  to  tbo  "  Acta  Sanctorum."  Our  apostles 
of  culture,  intensifying  his  moral,  repudiate  his  artistic 
blemishes  ;  they  agree  Willi  him  In  theoretically  despis- 
ing plain  facts  and  plain  ineu,  ami,  unlike  him,  they  carry 
their  theory  into  practice;  but  their  views  of  style  lire 
hopelessly  ut  variance.     Tjio  later  followers  of  JUciiUiam, 

whom  he  has  never  fairly  appreciated,  recognize  him  only 
as  an  ill-informed  adversary.  Yet  the  time  has  come 
when  well-educated  Englishmen  of  all  eex  ought  frankly 
to  acknowledge  the  high  qualities  of  a  mind,  on  the  whole 
the  loftiest  that  the  world  of  letters  In  New-England  has 
hitherto  produced.  In  memory  of  theae  qualities  the 
thoughts  of  his  oonntrymeu  will  continue,  with  or  with- 
out the  sanction  of  foreigners,  to  revert,  with  respect  and 
gratitude,  to  the  old-fashioned  village  straggling  through 
the  meadows,  where  the  Assabeth  unites  with  the  Musket- 
aquid  to  ereep  toward  the  6ea,  famous  as  the  first  battle- 
field of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  as  tho  birthplace  of 
American  Transcendentalism, 


WALDEN  POND. 

BY  THOMAS  LAHO. 

Akin  to  that  philosophy  or  sentiment 
which  solaces  the  heat  of  summer  or  tem- 
pera the  bitterness  of  winter,  by  Arcic 
voyages  or  equatorial  explorations  en- 
joyed in  our  libraries,  is  that  which  in- 
duces us  to  recall,  during  the  months  es- 
pecially devoted  to  labor,  the  pleasant 
hours  of  m  summer  vacation,  during*whkh 
new  subjects  for  thought  and  investigation 
were  presented  to  our  minds,  and  fresh  pic- 
tures of  natural  scenery  to  our  sight 

One  of  these  pictures  we  have  attempted 
to  reproduce. 

The  traveler  from  Boston  by  the  Fitch- 
burg  Railroad  may  have  noticed  on  his 
right,  in  the  vicinity  of  Concord,  a  pond 
embosomed  by  wooded  hills.  Foliace 
creeps  toward  the  water's  edge,  but  re- 
frains so  far  as  to  allow  one  room  to  walk 
along  the  paved  margin. 

It  is  but  a  momentary  glimpse  from  a 
car-window — a  flash  of  light — dark  shad- 
ows in  the  wat>r — and  you  have  passed. 
The  attention  is  first  attracted  by  swings 
among  the  trees,  gay  garments  flitting  un- 
der the  pines,  and  parties  lunching  in  their 
shade.  Then  you  remember  that  Walden 
Pond  is  a  famous  place  for  pic-nics. 

As  the  result  of  such  a  glimpse,  on  a 
fine  morning  ~in  July,  a  carriage  rol?cd 
along    the     highway     from     Cambridge, 
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through  .Lexinqftoa,  to  Concord— the  high- 
way which,  ninety-three  years  before,  was 
trodden  bv  the  weary  feet  of  royal  troops. 
We  noticed,  here  and  there,  houses  appar- 
ently venerable  enough  to  have  looked 
upon  the  scene.  Without  doubt  we 
glanced  into  many  a  ravine  and  at  many  a 
hill-top  whence  blazed  the  muskets  of  the 
yeomen  against  the  bleeding  column  on  its 
agonizing  retreat. 

However  destitute  of  architectural 
grace  the  monument  upon  Lexington 
Green,  beside  modern  structures — memo- 
rial of  the  tragedy  once  enacted  there — 
no  American  can  look  upon  it  without  a 
thrill  of  patriotic  feeling,  and  of  admira- 
tion at  the  daring  which  began  the  armed 
resistance  to  the  mighty  power  of  Bngland. 

The  Soldiers'  Monument  at  Concord  is 
beautiful  in  design  and  in  execution ;  bat 
our  noble  dead  lie  on  so  many  fields— there 
are  so  many  monuments  of  like  character 
in  our  land — that  the  story  which  this  tells 
necessarily  lacks  the  completeness  and 
patriotic  sentiment  of  that  suggested  by 
the  weather-stained  one  at  Lexington. 

Finding  the  grounds  specially  devoted 
to  pleasure -parties  fully  occupied,  we  with- 
drew to  a  quieter  place,  beneath  the  tall 
pines,  where  we  lunched ;  and  then,  resum- 
ing our  seats  in  the  carriage,  skirted  the 
northern  border  of  the  pond,  occasionally 
obtaining  a  view  of  the  water  throuzh 
some  opening:  in  the  dense  fringe  of  bushes 
and  trees  which  spring  from  the  steep 
banks,  and  always  reminded  of  its  proximi- 
ty by  the  sound  of  merry  voices  abroad  ou 
its  surface,  in  the  numerous  gala  boats, 
gay  with  flags  and  ribbons. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  pond  is  a  brief 
strip  of  sandy  beach.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  margin,  however,  is  paved  by  Na- 
ture with  small  pebbles,  which  have  evi- 
dently rolled  from  the  banks,  and  been 
bedded  and  leveled  by  the  action  of  Ice. 
From  this  paving  Mr.  Thorean  suggests 
the  origin  of  the  name — "Walled- ha 
Pond." 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  has  doubt- 
less some  work  to  accomplish — for  instance, 
in  preventing  the  growth  of  bushes  from 
encroaching  on  the  walk  which  skirts 
the  pond.  As  the  pond-  has  neither 
inlet  nor  outlet— save  from  rain,  snow, 
and  evaporation — no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation   of    this    periodical     increase 
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The  complaint  of  Mr.  Thoreau  that  the 
only  obvious  object,  excepting  wood-chop- 
ping or  iee-cutting,  which  detains  any  one 
for  more  than  half  a  day  at  Walden  Pond 
is  fishing  can  no  longer  be  uttered  with 
truth.  His  book  awakened  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  great  natural  beauties  of 
the  pond  ;  and  the  opening  of  the  Fitch- 
bun:  Railroad  made  them  accessible* 
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Washington,  D.  C  ,  March  4th,  1801 
iNTiionrcTous— joiin  rrown— kmbrsov— ora 

POKT. 

/leaders  of  Emerson  will  remember  that  he 

commences  a  certain  piece,  by  tome  considered 

as  lils  profoundest  diFquisltlon,  with  the  words, 

"I  havo,  from  a  child,  *A'en  wanting  to  write  an 
essay  on,"  Ac,  Ac.  W^sll,  1  have  lor  many 
years  born  anxious  to  write  an  article  on  Walt 
Whitman.  1  first  met  him  in  Boston,  in  the 
days  of  the  John  Brown  excitement.  Now,  not 
a  few  havo  discovered  a  curious  personal  analo- 
gy between  these  two  men.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  know  both  characters,  I  may 
say  Intimately.  Both  I  consider  as  essentially 
moulded  on  tbo  Biblical  type — the  deepest 
•ense  ol  conscience,  the  Ideas  of  the  lolkxible- 
nc:*s  o!  right,  and  of  the  Deity  over  all;  both 
bouevolent;  both  original  and  lntultivi ;  both 
mystics;  both  born  captains  and  commanderj 
of  men.  Bat  Walt  Whitman's  quality  has  a 
fuo  and  flowing  marglD;  also,  (as  a  subtle 
critic  has  well  said),  he  Is  Imbued 
with  tho  very  largest  modcrnntts. — 
Tin  8'\  with  onr  poet's  optimism  and  nnctlon, 
John  Brown  waa  without.  The  latter  was  how- 
ever far  more  energetic,  and  the  sense  of  duty 
possessed  him  likeadi>mon.  Though  positively 
uulike,  there  was  yet  something  In  the  physl- 
oguomy  of  each,  that  reminded  you  ol  the 
other.  When  the  corpse  of  John  Brown,  on  Its 
way  from  Virginia's  gtbbet  to  its  Adiiondaek  depth*  of  being, 
grave,  waa  resting  over  In  New  York  and  the  To  accomplish  bis  work,  the  Poet  separated 
lace  waa  for  a  few  moueiU  uncovered,  I  know  fro-u  the  learned  aad  professional  classes  from 
that  from  the  lips  ol  two  companions  present,  the  society  of  anthora  and  Journalists  and 
who  knew  perfectly  well  the  vlaage  ot  the  threw  himself  In  contact  with  the  masses  ol  the 
"strong  singer  of  Paumonok,"  (Long  Island),  pcopl„,  not  alone  In  "  Mannahatta"  (as  he  de- 
the  whlsrftred  and  sadden  exclamation,  "Walt  lights  to  term  New  Tork,)  and  other  Northern 
Whitman  I"  buret  forth.  cities,   but  In   the   West  and   In  the  Southern 

leaves  or  onass — its  obowth.  States.    Daring  the  war,  as  la  well  known,  he 

My  task  is  briefly  to  detail  the  progress  ol  wa»  •«»  the  midst  of  ihe  armies  and  scenes  of 
thla  now  famous  work,  from  Its  birth  In  1855,  *itaP  »Qd  battle,  eatherlng  there,  as  previously 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  will  always  be  to  *rald  tD0*e  of  peace,  that  profound  knowledge 
tho  oredlt  of  the  great  name  already  specified  at  ' 
the  beginning  of  this  letter,  that  amid  the  uni- 
versal chorus  ol  mockery  and  derision  with 
which  the  first  edition  of  tho  Leaves  waa  re- 
ceived by  the  critics  and  the  public,— a  sort  ol 
Walpurgls  night,  every  Imp  let  loose,  and  con- 
tinuing for  three  or  four  years  afterwards,  with 
•qulb,  alur,  and  pasquinade,  on  author  and 
poem ,— It  will,  I  aay,  bo  remembered  equally 
with  his  other  renown,  that  he  of  Concord  at 
onoe  penned  on  reading  that  Drat  rude  edition 
•frl^k  tho  following  note  to  Its  author  : 

"Iflnd  'Leaves  of  Oraaa'the  moat  extraor- 
dinary pleeo  ol  wit  and  wisdom  that  America 
has  vet  contributed.  I  am  very  happy  In  read- 
ing it,  as  great  power  makes  ua  happy.  It  meets 
the  demand  I  in  always  nuking  of  what  seemed 
the  •terilo  and  stingy  nature,  as  if  too  much 
Handiwork,  or  too  much  lymph  In  the  tempera- 
■*  were  making  our  Western  wits  fat  and 
.    I  give  you  Joy  of  your  free  and  brave 


Uaooe at.  I  Have  great  joy  in  It.  »  uu» 
fjarabio  things  said  Incomparably  well,  as  t b-y 
must  be.  I  Had  the  courage  ot  treatment  which 
ao  delights  us,  and  which  large  perception  only 
can  Inspire.  I  greet  yon  at  the  beginning  of  a 
great  careur,  which  yet  must  have  had  a  long 
foreground  aomewhere,  lor  such  a  start,  i 
rubbed  my  eyes  a  little,  to  aoo  II  thla  sunbeam 
were  no  illusion  ,  out  tho  solid  sense  of  U>e 
book  is  a  aober  certainty.  It  kaa  tho  boat  mer- 
its, namely,  of  fortifying  and  oacoursglng. 

R.  W.  B." 

This  letter  has  piobsbly  been  lar  more  lm 
portaut  than  its  wrltar  has  ever  supposed. 
When  written,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
It  *.«,  tuu  one  solitary  star  in  a  night  of  other- 
wise unmitigated  darkness.  It  has  been  ru 
morcil  that  tli a  letter  was  subsequently  r» 
pcuted  ol  by  Its  distinguished  writer.  However 
that  msy  be,  Wait.  Whltmau  steadily  pursued 
h!i  way,  Dovtt  varying  from  the  path  marked 
out  by  himself,  alter  long  aud  careful  though:, 
aad  never  ouce  either  disturbed  by,  or  replying 
to,  his  detractors. 

Tho  history  of  th3  ensuing  eight  or  ten  years 
is  the  history  of  a  mau  misstated,  superficially 
itemized,  slandered  even,  neither  his  lite  nor  his 
works  candidly  examined;  with  Judgment  has- 
«lly  given,  from  in  fact  no  knowledge  of  what 
was  judged.  For  the  theory  of  his  poetry  wa« 
Immense,  and  included  the  production  not  ol  a 
mere  literary  masterpiece,  but  competition  with 
Nature  herself  in  vital  objects,  built   from   the 


of  America  and  American  character,  which 
makes  Walt  Waltman  moro  thoroughly  than 
any  one  else,  tkelr  representative  personsllty 
and  Intellect,  and  fully  justifles  the  profound 
remark  regarding  him  attributed  to  the  late 
Ilenry  D.  Thoreau— "  Ho  la  Domocracy  itoell." 

tBHROBS      AQA1BBT      IB!       POEM— TUB      POET'S 
riUBNDS. 

To  those  who  have  read  Leaves  ot  Grass  nn- 
-dersUndingly,  learning  to  rste  ana  receive  the 
book  at  somewhere  near  Its  true  value,  It  sounds 
strangely  that,  during  the  period  named,  and 
until  recently,  publishers  refused  not  only  to 
print  this  book  but  to  Job  It,  and  In  a  majority 
of  cases  even  to  sell  it  over  their  counters.  To 
use  It  seema  the  blindest  perversity,  and  It  will 
appear  to  future  times  as  among  the  saddest  II 
lustrations  of  critical  mlschooslng  and  shal- 
lowness, that  duriDg  ten  years  psst,  the  charge 
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brought  against  the  Poem  was  iwketnej/,  and 
that  It  was  once  believed  and  acted  upon  I 

But  all  this  has  passed  awuy.  The  few 
staunch  friends  who,  through  all  tho  din,  stood 
by  him,  have  now,  for  about  two  years  and  a 
half,  watched  the  change  which  has  been  going 
on,  started  one  hardly  knows  how,  but  advan- 
cing gradually,  deepening  and  expanding,  until 
today,  probably,  no  representative  maa  has  a 
baad  (small  as  it  Is,  yet  a  Roman  phalanx,)  ot 
more  determined  and  enthusiastic  expounders 
and  adaoonava  than  Walt  Whitman.  They  are 
to  bajuuw  la  Great  Britain  as  wall aa  in  Anaer 
lea.  \me  audience  too  Is  already  a  large  one  ; 
the  geuorel  Idea  of  tho  poems  Is  beginning  to  be 
understood,  and  no  Journal  can  now  safely  af- 
ford to  falsify  and  lampoon  Its  psges,  every  one 
of  which  is  founded  on  ethic  Intentions,  snd 
animated  by  a  devout  and  religious  spirit. 

But  perhaps  I  am  wrong  In-  saying  ol  this 
marked  change  In  the  pnblie  judgment  ot  late 
years,  that  I  do  not  know  how  it  started.  As 
the  outset  of  this  favorable  reaction,  Bunco  A. 
Iluntliigton,  ot  New  Tork,  published  In  a  hand- 
some pamphlet  of  some  filty  octavo  pages,  a  re- 
markable production,  called,  "The  Good  Gray 
Poet,"  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  bearing 
date  Sept.  t,  1885,  and  signed  William  Douglas. 
O'Connor,  ol  Massachusetts.  Its  special  occs* 
slon  was  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Whitman  from 
the  Interior  Department  by  Its  then  bead,  Hon. 
James  Harlan,  now  U.  S.  Senator  from  Iowa; 
tu«  dismissal  being  founded  on  no  act  of  the 
poet  other  than  the  authorship  of  '  Leaves  of 
Grass."  Mr.  O'Connor's  pamphlet  boldly  plu 
Walt  Whitman  not  only  against  all  the  poets  of 
too  day,  hit  aonaods  for  bin  place  aid  »•«* 
a*de  the  great  mast  rj:  .liscliylus,  Homer, 
Dante  and  t-hakspcaro.  It  proclaims  him  the 
Inspired  bard  and  prophet  of  his  era  and  land. 
It  acalps  and  scarifies  Mr.  Harlan,  and  draws  an 
ironical  picture  of  all  the  leading  artists  and 
poets  of  the  world  being  brought  up  in  review 
before  him,  and  their  grand  scale  of  treatment, 
measured  by  bis  half-Inch  rule.  As  a  piece  of 
eloquent  sarcasm,  of  affectionate  yet  stern  de- 
fence, and  as  a  splendid  statement  of  the  free- 
dom indispensable  to  literary  action  of  the  first 
class,  this  letter  stands  unsurpassed.  It  runs 
on  in  Its  molten  heat,  Indignantly  crushes  out 
the  petty  though  numerous  and  prevailing 
slanders  and  gross  Imputations  upon 
our  author,  portrays  him  from  a  long  and  Inti- 
mate knowledge,  describes  his  general  career 
through  life,  and  especially  during  the  war,  in 
the  field  and  army  hospitals,  and  gives  a  brief 
though  graphic  outline  of  the  true  meaning 
and  plan  of  his  poetry.  No  one  can  read  thla 
vindication  without  being  carried  away  as  by 
some  mighty  current.  And  It  is  In  Its  pagea  I 
find  the  beginning  ot  the  attention  called  and 
the  high  altitude  permitted  slnce>by  the  public 
to  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  and  of  the  earnest,  criti- 
cal attention  now  excited  by  It  In  England  and 
America. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  too,  is  a  resident  ol  this  city, 
and  Is  at  present  engaged  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Besides  tho  vindication  described, 
he  la  known  to  the  raiding  publlo  aa  author  of 
some  of  the  best  magazine  stories  published  In 
America,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  Is  Put- 
nam's recent  Christmas  story,  "  The  Carpen- 
ter." 

Again,  in  the  latter  part  of  1806,  the  Ameri- 
can News  Company  ol  New  Tork  published  a 
small,  compact  ■volume  of   a  hundred   pages 
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tlclty  to  giTe  ironx  me  same  interesting  book, 
the  following  true  account  of  en  Incident  to 
whlab  I  bare  already  referred,  and  which  at  the 
time  made  quite  a  etlr  : 

"  In  tbe  hot  summer  of  1864,  Whitman,  who 
up  to  that  period  had  been  the  picture  ol  bealtb 
and  atrong,  unsurpassed  physique,  wh  taken 
down  with  an  Ulneee  which,  although  be  recov- 
ered from  it,  baa   left   effect*  upon  him  to  tble 
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called  "  Notes  on  Walt  Whitman  as  Poet  and 

Person,"  by  John  Burroughs,  antbor  of  sundry 

moat  capital  article*  on  Nat  are's  own  themes 

and  on  Art,  and  published  at  veriou*  dates  In 

the    Atlantic    and    Galaxy.      The    "Motes" 

comprise    two    parts:    one   of   analysis   and 

mental  and  (Trltlc&k  statement,  and  one  devoted 

to  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Whitman.   This 

biography  Is  reliable,  the  lums  baring  been  care-    Qftr    lle  WM  nnnse  at  tng  ,lme  t0  a  numDer  of 

fully  authenticated  By  Mr.   Burroughs  before     soldiers,  badly  wounded  In  the  late  battles,  and 

publication.     Many  ot  the  fact*  stated  are  In-     wbosjr »onnda,  from  previous  enforced  neglect    Zg£  oT'tie  "proceed*  trom  English  sales,  as 

Ld  within  my  own  knowledge  UW^S^rS^S^^S^^  "K    -*»  «  th.  hook  become*  remunerative,  and 

remained  assiduously  night  and  day  with  these  ha*  lormally  sought  of  the  said  author  (who 
lamentable  one*.  Tbe  consequence  was  th»t  holds  tbe  sole  copyright  i  permission  to  sell  the 
hi*  system,  doubtless  weakened  by  anxiety,  bo 
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does  give,  omitting  or  expurc&tiug  a  rinplo 
word.  On  tbo  title  p«go  the  editor  lias  placed 
a  vignette  of  the  world  rolling  through  space. 
Under  It  he  places  a  motto,  In  quaint  Italian. 
from  old  Michel  Angelo,  wLich  may  be  Urns 

freely  rendered: 

••  Bnt  ol  tbeae.  whatever  be  thn  name.  ,  .., 

Or  for  e«u  or  f>r  food.    <w  whale'   r  Ucy   uui 

world, 
Were  ibay  are." 

X  learn  that  Mr.   Hotun  has  voluntarily  en- 
Wged  that  the  American  author  shall  have  a 


MOOBAPntCAL  outlibbs. 
Walt  Whitman  descend*  from  old   English 
and  Dutch  »tock  ;    was  born  at  West  Hills  on 
Long  Island,  New  York,  May  Slet,  1819 ;    was 
brought  up  partly  In  New  Tork  City  and  partly 
on  Long  Island  on  a  farm  and  by  tbe  seashore, 
▲t  thirteen  he  went  te  a  printing  office,  learn- 
ing   tbe   "art  preservative."      He    afterwards 
taught  school,  and  wrote  for  the  press  and  mag 
axlnes.     In  this  way,  lrom  1*37  to  1813,  residing 
mo*tly  In  New  Tork  city,  be  lived  the  active, 
earnest  and  enjoyable  life  which  belonged  to 
hi*  age  and  temperament.    In  1349  bo  began  to 
travel,  visiting  tbo  *omth*rn  States  and  many  of 
the  western  Bute*.     In  New  Orlean*  be  edited 
a  newspaper,  living  there  a  year.      He  then  as- 
cended the  Mississippi  again,  passing  through 
Missouri,   Illinois,    Wisconsin    and    Michigan, 
loitering  along  the  great  Lskee,  at  Niagara  and 
In  Canada.    After  returning  to   Brooklyn   he 
again  became  printer  and  Journalist,  starting  a 
newspaper  at  this   time.     He  afterward*  sold 
oat  and  went  Into  his  father's  business,  aa  car- 
penter and    builder,   working    with    his    own 
hands  at  tbe  bouses  he  built  snd  sold.     It  was 
at  thli  time  (1854)  that  "Leaves  of  Grass"  be- 
gin to  assume  definite  shape  and  form.    The 
date  of  Its  first  publication  I  have  given.    The 
second  edition  was  issued  In  1817,  the  third  In 
1860,  and  the  fourth  In  1867. 

CAMP  1XPBBIBHCIB. 

Mr.  Burroughs  also  sketches  Whitman's 
army  life,  and  bis  extensive  labors  during  tbe 
four  years  following  1861,  among  the  wounded 
and  sick  of  the  war.  Without  detailing  them, 
I  extract  as  significant  the  following  passage 
from  tbls  psrt  of  Mr.  B.'s  cotes : 

•<  An  army  surgeon  who  at  the  time  watched 
with  cariosity  Mr.  Whitman's  movements 
among  the  soldier*  in  the  hospitals,  has  since 
told  me  that  hi*  principle*  of  operation,  effective 
a*  they  were,  seemed  strangely  few,  simple,  and 
on  a  low  key ;  to  act  npon  tbe  appetite,  to  cheer 
by  a  healthy  and  fitly  bracing  appearance  and 
demeanor,  and  to  fill  and  satisfy,  In  certain 
cases,  tbe  affections!  longings  of  tbe  patients, 
waa  about  all.  He  carried  among  tbem  no 
•eutlmentsllstn  or  moralising;  spoke  not  to 
any  man  of  bis  "sins;"  bnt  gave  something 
good  to  est,  a  bnoylng  word,  or  a  trifling  gilt 
and  a  look.  He  appeared  with  ruddy  faee,  clean 
dress,  with  a  flower  or  a  green  sprig  In  the  lap- 
Ml  oi  his  cant.  Crossing  the  fields  In  snmmer, 
be  would  gather  a  great  bunch  ot  dandelion 
blossom*,  and  red  and  whit*  clover,  to  bring 
and  scatter  on  the  cots,  ^'reminders  ot  out- 
door air  and  suesbln*. 

•'  When  practicable,  he  came  to  the  long  and 
crowded  wards  of  the  maimed,  the  feeble,  and 
the  dying,  only  after  preparations  as  for  a  festl- 
vai  —strengthened  by  a  good  meal,  rest,  the 
bath,  and  Fresh  uuOsrclothe*.  He  entered  with 
a  huge  haversack  slung  over  his  shoulder,  fnll 
of  spproprlate  article*,  with  parcel*  under  his 
arms,  sad  protuberant  pocket*.  He  would 
sometime*  come  In  snmmer  with  a  good  alsed 
basket,  filled  with  orange*,  and  would  go  round 
for  hours  paring  and  diTWlag  them  among  tbe 

sverish  and  thirsty.'' 

OH  OV  TBI  EPISODES  OF  A   POST'S   LITE. 

I  am  also  Induced  by  Its  Interest  and  authen- 


came  deeply  saturated  with  the  worst  poison  of 
hospital  malaria.  He  was  ordered  north  by  the 
physician ;  an  Illness  ot  six  months  followed; 
the  first  sickness  In  his  lite. 

"  In  February,  18C5,  wishing  to  return  to  the 
field  of  hi*  labors,  In  Washington,  he  received 
from  tbe  then  head  of  tbe  Department  ot  the 
Interior,  sn  appointment  to  a  clerkship.  This 
gave  him  leisure  for  hospital  visits,  and  secured 
him  an  Income.  He  performed  his  clerical  work 
well,  and  waa  promoted.  He  was  now  dividing 
his  leisure  hours  between  services  to  the  wound- 
ed, snd  in  composing  tbe  memorial  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  '  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Door-yard 
Bloomed."  It  was  it  this  Juncture  that  a  new 
Secretary.  Hon.  James  narlan,  suddenly  re 
moved  him  from  his  situation,  tor  tbe  reason 
that  *  he  was  the  author  ot  Leaves  of  Grass.' 
Tbe  circumstances  are  far  more  brutal  and  In- 
famous than  is  generally  known.  An  eminent 
person,  intimate  wltb  Mr.  Harlan,  went  to  him. 
and  In  a  long  Interview  thoroughly  proved 
Walt.  Whitman's  personal  character,  and  the 
theory  and  Intentions,  at  least,  of  bis  book. 
Harlan,  In  reply,  merely  said  that  tbe  author  of 
Leaves  of  Grass  should  never  be  allowed  In  his 
department 

"Immediately  on  this  occurrence.  (July,  1365,) 
Mr.  Whitman  was  sent  tor  by  a  distinguished 
cabinet  officer,  and  offered  a  place  at  bis  dis- 
posal, under  Government,  ot  moderate  pay,  but 
an  honorable  position.  This  be  accepted,  and 
has  continued  to  occupy  since." 

WHAT  TUB  BJiULlSH   CRITICS  THINK 

Since  the  publications  of  Messrs.  O'Connor 
and  Burroughs,  numerous  criticisms  of  varhd 
appreciation  and  weight  have  appeared  In  Eng- 
land.      The    Fortnightly    Revitu    contained    a 
lengthy  notice,  not  without  acumen,  but  marred 
by  absurd  and  altogether  apocryphal  personal 
anecdotes  of  the  poet.    W.  M.  Rosscttl  has  bad 
a  fine  article  In  the  Chronicle,  carefully  analyz- 
ing the  characteristics  of  "Leaves  of  Grass," 
both  as  to  their  merits  and  demerits.     Robert 
Buchanan  has  slso  given  s  statement  and  por- 
traiture of  the  poet;  It  will  be  found  in  bis  first 
published  volume  of  Essays.      The  Saturday 
Review  or  September  21st,  1867,  distinctly  sptc- 
lfiea  Walt  Whitman  as  the  only  creator  ot  any- 
thing vital  and  characteristic  that  America  has 
produced,  notwithstanding  her  crowd  of  music- 
al, Imitative  versifiers      Lord  Strangford,  in  tbe 
Pall  Mall  Gasette,  designates  our  poet  as  a  re- 
birth of  Hans,  all  the  way  from  Persia  and  tbe 
rose  gardens  ot  Gnllstan.    And,  more  amazing 
•till,  Mr.  Swlnberne  nnda  in  "the  great  Ameri- 
can," a  transfusion   of  tho  spirit  end  form  of 
William  Blake,    the   London   painter  bard  of 
"*Us  sixty  years  since." 

AX  EHOLISH  EDITION. 

It  will  not  do  te  close  this  portion  of  our  snb- 
]eot  without  paragraphing  the  English  edition 
of  "Walt  Whitman's  Poems,"  selected  snd  edi- 
ted by  William  Michael  Rossettl,"  whleh  Is 
Jost  oat  dram  the  snbllahtner  honsfe  of  John 
Osm«s*  Bonn,  ixraaon,  ana  an  as.  vane*  copy 
•f  whfcrt  I  have  seen.  The  soek  ■*  very  ha*d- 
some  specimen  of  print,  paper  and  pretsw  jrk, 
about  450  pages,  containing  the  main  portion  ot 
Mr.  Whitman's  writing*,  withou',   in  what  it 


book  here,  allowing  a  liberal  royalty  on  each 
©opy,  and  that  su'h  permission  has  been  grant- 
ed him. 

A  80SNXT  MOM  LEAVE*  OF  GRASS. 

It  may  be  expected  that  In  suchanotlco  as 
this,  I  should  give  some  extract  from  tho  poet's 
own  verse;  but  space  forbids  anything  exten- 
sive. I  content  myself  with  transferring  here, 
one  ot  the  numerous  little  sonnet  Hfco  pieces 
ecattered  through  "Leaves  of  Grat 6:" 
••  When  I  heard  the  lesra-*  astrono  rer  ;  .„,„_.. 

When  tho  proojs.  the  laurea,  w»ra  raa|«d  li  column* 

befors  ma ; 
Vfbeo  l  was  »ho  wi  tba  ehtrit  aod  tbe  diagrams,    o  ad  J 

dUlS*  and  Beaaure  tiem  ;  

Wb-n  I.  altilof ,  heard  to*  aairoaomer,  wtaei  e  u  led  urea 

witi  mseb  »ppl«me  Id  the  lretur*-r*»m. 
How  aooa,  ouaetoontable,  I  heetm"  tired  »n.l  *  ck  ■ 
Till  rl»lD*  andiudloi  out,  1  w.nrter'd  off  t<y  in»?™J;_. 
la  u»<  mntlcal  mouf  ntgbt-alr,  and  from  wne-io  time, 
Look' J  »p  In  perfect  silence  at  the  ttari.' 

WALT  WHITMAN   1-BRSONALLT. 

The  reader  who  has  come  thus  fur  with  my 
subject,  will  undoubtedly  be  pleased  to  read  a 
personal  description  ot  so  marked  and  power- 
ful a  character.    I  preeent  Walt  Whitman,  then, 
as  a  man  now  well  In  his  forty-ninth  year,  tall 
and  strongly  built,  with  a  profuse  gray  beard, 
Which  at  first  sight  gives  him  sn  older  appear- 
ance ;  of  slow  movement  and  erect  llguro,  of 
manners  always   simple,    lull    ot    cheer   and 
courtesy,  s  moderate  tslker,  and,  contrary  to 
tbe   general    opinion,    altogether    free    lrom 
eccentricity.     The  portraits  and  photograph* 
in  existence  tail  In  giving  the  real  life  expres- 
sion.   His  calm,  bright,  serene  gray  eyes,  and 
the  ooplonsnees  of  hair,  moustache,  eyebrows 
and  beard  sffordlng  ample  silvery  fringe  to  his 
face  ot  faint  scarlet,  make  up  a  large  part  of 
Us  individuality.    I  have  heard  physiognomists 
say  that  no  face  could  contain  more  alertness, 
combined    with  more  calmness;    and  he  has 
occasionally,  In  repose,  a  look  I  once  heard  in 
a  description  of  him,  as  a  man  "  wandering  out 
of  himself,  and  roaming  silently  ovor  the  whale 
earth." 

FBISBirT  POamoH  AXD  LABORS. 

As  to  pecunlsry  condition,  I  may  say  that 
Wslt  Whitman  was  owner  ol  some  property  a 
few  yean  ago,  before  tbe  war,  bnt  now  depends 
upon  bis  salary  as  a  clerk  tor  support,  and  Is 
what  the  world's  standard  wonld  rate  a  poor  man. 
At  the  present  date  he  Is  living  In  Washington. 
Becoming  familiarised  here  during  the  war, 
he  teems  to  have  willingly  pitched  his  tent  for 
the  present  under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol. 
Since  the  Interior  Department  episode,  three 
years  since,  he  ha*  occupied  a  moderate  clerk- 
ship In  the  Attorney  General's  office.  I  have 
heard  that  he  performs  his  official  duties  credit 
ably  and  punctually.  Somewhat  sought  for,  of 
late,  lor  literary  purposes,  as  contributor  to  the 
magazines,  both  here  snd  abroad,  he  has  had 
several  articles  la  print  during  the  last  year, 
and  I  learn  that  he  Is  preparing  others.  The 
srtlcleon  "Democracy"  In  the  Galaxy  Magazine 
will  soon  be  followed  by  snother  on  "  Personal  - 
ism."  The  Broadway  Magasine  has,  I  slso  heir, 
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■•eared  a  poem  In  hi*  most  Mrtotu  and  spiritual 
vein,  whleb  will  In  dne  time  appear. 
'  Bat  hi*  Mend*  know  that  Walt  Whitman 
may  be  really  tald  to  hare  one  cheriahed  object 
only  la  hie  lite,  and  that  le  to  complete  the 
poem  ot  "LeaTee  el  Graee."  To  that  end  he  de- 
Totee  hie  beet  mood*  and  momenta,  now,  aa  at 
arLttmee  ourlng  the  peat  fifteen  yean.  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  that  with  reference  to  a 
forthcoming  edition  the  book  baa  attained  far 
mote  perfect  proportion*,  even  than  the  edition 
ot  1867,  the  lateet  one  published.  The  new  part 
devoted  to  the  poetical  expreeelon  of  worship, 
end  of  the  reltfteae  taeulty  la  man,  1*  now 
aboet  oappUed ;  than,  ae  the  poet  bee  lately 
•old,  fHHH"f  the  volume  and  hi*  plan  and  urla- 
aloe.  It  la  to  be  hoped  tola  new  edition  will 
eoon  be  pnbllahed.  B.  3.  H- 

(CorreieeBdesee  oi  the  Hoetwt'  laaw  t  SxyreMt.1 

Walt  Whitman.— We  publlah  to-day  the  only 
fall  and  correct  statement  ol  the  life  and  labora 
of  Walt  Whitman  ever  given  In  any  newspaper. 
It  la  written  by  a  friend  and  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer, aa  all  such  statements  should  be— Col. 
Richard  J.  Hinton,  our  Washington  Correepon- 
dent.  We  have  never  read  any  of  Walt  Whit 
man's  writings,  and  do  not  know  whether  he  la 
a  poet  or  not.  We  do  know  that  there  have 
been  poet*  who  were  not  known  to  their  own 
.  time.  The  llnea—  , 
-  Trn  aselent  elites  claimed  tbo  Homer  dead, 
XOieOeh   wbtc*,  tka  living   Homer   »e*.fed   bis  dtlly 

bread," 
are  true  in  etaence,  although  we  do  not  really 
Onow  that  a  poet  of  that  name  ever  lived.  Flor- 
ence exiled  Dante;  England  has  appreciated 
Shakespeare  only  aroeo  toe Colerid go  criticism*. 
Kepler  sold  he  conld  afford  to  watt  a  hundred 
yeara  tor  a  reader,  a*  Mature  had  permitted  her 
law*  to  remain  three  thousand  yeara  for  an  ob- 
server. Bacon  left  his  lame  to  foreign  lands, 
'•  and.  after  a  time,  to  mine  own  countrymen." 
Milton  *old  Paradise  Lost,  to  a  publisher,  tor 
five  pound*.  Banyan  was  advised  not  to  print 
Pilgrim'*  Progress,  and  It  took  fifteen  yeara  tor 
our  Emerson's  first  little  book,  "  Nature,"  to 
get  readers  for  a  single  edition.  Thore*n'» 
first  book  he  had  to  take  from  his  publisher's 
•helves  to  bis  own. 

Boeh  thing*  happen  constantly.  They  do  not 
prove  that  Walt  Whitman  Is  a  poet,  but  only 
that  the  verdict  of  cotemporariea  1*  not  final. 
II  he  1*  really  a  great  man,  he  doe*  not  care  for 
same  or  applause,  and  will  not  be  annoyed  if 
they  are  withheld. 
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licst  of  which  was  called  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol, 
upon   the   suggestion   of   the   Hev.   Edward   C. 
Towne.  the  lormer  one  of  the  most  eminent  nrd 
most  liberal  of  the  older  ministers  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  the  latter  one  of  the  most  radical  among  the 
younger  men  in  the  liberal  pulpit.     The  question 
earnestly   canvassed    in    these    gatherings   was. 
What  shall  be  done  to  secure  and   promote  that 
progress  of  liberty  in  religion  to  which  even  Uni- 
tarianism  has  finally  set  a  limit  as  really  sectarian 
and  illiberal  as  any  of  the  limits  set  by  other  and 
narrower  sects?     It  was  agreed   by  all  the  ex- 
treme liberals  that  the  new  ecclesiastical  machin- 
ery of  Unitarianism  should  be  severely  let  alone. 
The  more   moderate   radicals    were   inclined    to 
keep  hold  of  their  places  in  the  old  organization, 
while  joining  also  an  outside  movement.     A  por- 
tion of  those  who  declared  against  the  old  organi- 
sation, with  its  new  sectarian  machinery,  confessed 
their  dislike  of   all    machinery  of  organization. 
Three,    however,    of    these    thorough    radicals, 
young  men,  pledged  themselves  to  each  other  to 
leave  no  stono  unturned  to  put  into  the  Held  an 
efficient  working  organization,  the  object  of  which 
should  be  to  promote   free  religion.     They  were 
Potter,  Abbot,  and    Towne;  the  first,  minister  of 
a  strong  liberal   society  in  New  Bedford,  and  a 
man  of  unusual  character  and  ability ;  the  second, 
pastor  at  Dover,   N.  II.,  and  one  of  the  nhlest 
thinker*  and  most  pure  and  earnest  spirits  among 
the  rising  young  men  of  the  country;  [the  third, 
pastor  of  the  society  at  Medford,  equally  of  char- 
acter, talent  and  courage.)     This  self-constituted 
committee  made  a  draft  of  a  constitution,  the  same 
afterwards   adopted   for   the  Free  Religious  As- 
sociation, and  then  issued   a  call,  signed  also  by 
O.  11.  Frothinghatn  and  John  Weiss,  for  a  larger 
private  conference  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Bartol, 
in  Boston.  Some  eighty  persons  met  in  response  to 
this  call,  and  after  a  discussion  marked  by  singu- 
lar inspiration,  it  was   voted  that  a  committee 
should  be  named  to  call  a  general  public  meeting 
of  the  friend*  of  free  religion.     The  very  great 
interest  manifested  upon   the  assembling  ot  this 
meeting,  crowned   as  it  wa*  by  the  formation  of 
the  association  already  referred  to,  waa  hailed  by 
the  movers  in  the  matter  as  a  most  gratifying  in- 
dication that  the  time  for  a  new  departure  from 
old  limit*  had  indeed  arrived.     Kmerson,  Higgin- 
•on,  Weiss,    Wasaon,  Abbot,  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
and  others,  made  addresses,  which  may  be  found 
in  a  report  printed  by  Adams  &  Co.,  Boston.     A 
circular  just  issued  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the   Free   Religious   Association,  invite*  the 
friend*  of  the  cause  to  send  contributions  to  the 
Rev.    W.   J.    Potter,    Secretary,  New   Bedford, 
Mass.,  or  to  R.    P.    llallowell,   Treasurer,  No.  OK 
Federal  *t,  Boston;  these  fund*  to  be  used  for 
"the  publication  of  essays  and  discourses,  setting 
forth  liberal,  rational  and  practical  view*  of  relig- 
ion."   A  contribution  of  $1  annually  makes  the 
contributor  a  voting  member  of  the  association. 
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The  real  breadth  of  this  association  is  not  as  yet 
indicated  fully  in  its  working,  simply  because 
radicals,  so-called,  have  alone  interested  them- 
selves in  it.  It  really  invites  cooperation  from 
lovers  of  liberty  of  every  creed.  The  Romanist, 
the  Calvinist,  the  .lew,  the  Infidel,  can  meet  on 
the  platform  of  this  association,  provided  the 
creed  of  each  is  a  matter  with  each  of  free  con- 
viction, open  to  free  discussion.  The  assump- 
tion of  the  radicals  who  have  formed  this  associ- 
ation is  not  that  churches  of  all  sorts  should  not 
exist,  as  they  may  find  members,  but  that  the 
fellowship  of  mere  humanity  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  outer  court  of  religion.  Those  mem- 
bers of  the  various  sects  who  arc  willing  to 
work  for  religion  outside  of  their  church  and 
creed,  on  the  platform  of  simple  human  brother- 
hood, recognizing  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  of 
character  and  ability,  without  respect  to  dogmas 
or  communion,  can  join  in  the  work  of  the  Free 
Religious  Association.  Its  conventions  and  pub- 
lications may  Income  the  field  of  mutual  discus- 

ious  schools,  where 
or  ability,  candor  and 

The  executive  com- 
eraVprivatc  conferences  of  liberal  thinkers,  the  ear-  mittce  of  the  association   will   soon   show    what 


(Boston  Correspondence  of  the  AVw  York  Tribune  ] 
THE  FREE   HKLlC.IOfS    ASSOCIATION.. 

Readers  of  the  Trilmne  will  perhaps  remember 
that  a  prominent  feature  of  anniversary-week  in 
Boston  last  spring,  was  a  meeting  held  in  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  "to  consider  the  condition,  wants 
and  prospects  of  free  religion  in  America"— a 
thronged  and  enthusiastic  meeting,  the  practical 
result  of  which  was  the  formation  of  a  Free  Re- 
ligious Association   "to   promote   the  interest  of 


pure  religion,  to  encourage  the  scientific  study  of  sion  between  thinkers  of  van 
theology,  and  to  increase  fellowship  in  the  spirit."  the  only  demands  shall  be  lor 
Previous  to  this  public  meeting  there  had  been  sev- the  sincere  love  ol   truth.      1 
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The  club  exists  with  as  little  formal  organiza- 
tion a*  possible.     Iu  only  officer  is  the  secretary, 
who  sends  out  notices  of  meetings,  secures  essay- 
ists, and  attends  to  the  very  slight  form  of  order 
observed   in  the  meetings.     Any  one  interested 
can  become  a  member,  or  can  attend  upon  the  in- 
Titation   of  a  member.     The   club   meets  at    10 
o'clock  A.M.,  usually   the  third  Monday  of  the 
month.     At  10.30,  when  from  fifty  to  seventy  per- 
sons are  present,  the  essay  is  read,  and  after  the  cs- 
aay,   conversation  proceeds  until  1  or  2  o'clock, 
when  a  social,  half-hour  concludes  the  morning's 
work.     Thus  far  the  conversations  have  been  not 
leas  interesting  than  the  essays,  marked  by  great 
freedom  and  a  degree  of  inspiration  very  rare  in 
conferences  of  any  kind.     To  many  the  club  is 
divinity-school,  church  and  communion,  so  in- 
structive are  the  thoughts,  so  spiritual  and  sincere 
the  confessions,  and  so  refreshing  the  fellowship, 
of  these  hours  of  free  religious  conference.     The 
high  priests  of  new  faith,  the  devotees  of  the  free 
spirit,  the  ardent  organizers  of  free  religion,  the 
sealous  doers  of  every  good  work,  gather  here, 
fall  of  intense  interest,  as  in  the  days  of  freshest 
enthusiasm  disciples  gathered  in  upper  chambers 
to  make  ready  fur  the  descent  of  New  Jerusalem 
out  of   heaven.      Here   are   mystics   who    have 
watched   with   the    Aurora   of    new   revelation; 
here  are  prophets  to  whom,  as  of  old,  truth  is  a 
harden  from  the   Holy  Ghost;  here  arc  patient 
watcher*  under  the  cross  of  life,    whose  large 
hope  of  redemption  is  a  pillar  of  heaven's  pres- 
ence in  the  utter  dark  of  a  troubled  world ;  here 
are  workers  in  the  wide  field  of  universal  charity, 
who  have,  in  their  single  lives,  with  solid  labor  of 
pure  love,  laid  more  wall  of  the  city  of  God  on 
earth  than  a  whole  age  of  sect  and  dogma  might 
construct.     The  rare    thoughtfulness,   the    deep 
human  tenderness,  the  profound  earnestness  of 
these  reunions  arc  something  remarkable. 

JOHN  T.  8AROKNT. 

The  host  of  the  club,  the  Kev.  John  T.  Sargent, 
wai  virtually  driven  out  of  the  pulpit  more  than 
twenty  years  since,  for  the  crime  of  exchanging 
with  Theodore  Parker.     A  true  man  in  his  gen- 
eration, he  hat  found  charitable  and  rclorm  work 
to  do  enough  to  fill  his  professional  exile  with  use- 
ful and  happy  labor.    No  man  has  kept  his  mind 
more  open  to  truth,  or  has  had  a  heart  ot  warmer 
kindliness  to  his  fellow-men.     The  earnest  and 
graceful  labors  of  Mrs.   Sargent  in  the  cause  of 
anti-slavery,  and  other  reforms,  are  well  known. 
The  same  xeal  and  kindly  grace  make  admirable 
the  generous  hospitality  with  which  the  meetings 
of  the  club  have  been  welcomed. 

CYRUS  A.  DARTOL. 

Dr.  Bartol,  for  thirty  years  pastor  of  the  West 
Church,  of  which  Charles  G.  Loring  was  a  pillar, 
is  probably  the  most  successful  minister  in  Boston, 
most  acceptable  as  a  preacher  to  those  who  hear 
him,  and  most  beloved  by  his  people.  He  is  a 
thinker  of  rare  insight  and  unusual  spirituality,  a 
poet  profound  in  imagination  and  rich  in  fancy — 
too  rich  in  fancy,  some  critics  of  severe  taste  may 
amy — a  very  capable  and  edifying  interpreter,  to  a 
cultivated  congregation,  of  the  best  results  of  free 
thought,  entirely  sincere  and  sturdy  in  the  con- 
foealnn  and  defense  of  his  faith,  and  a  thorough 
radical  or  rationalist  in  this,  that  he  deals  always 
with  the  root  and  reason  of  forms  and  doctrines, 
even  when  he  finds  no  occasion  to  reject  and  des- 
troy. Dr.  Bartol  has  been,  his  life  long,  independ- 
ent of  sectarian  connections.  He  is  called  a  Uni- 
tarian, while  in  fact  he  is  only  the  minister  of  the 
West  Church,  a  church  which  ha*  jealously  guard- 
ed it*  independence  from  it*  first  origin.  The 
new  eccleiuuucal  arrangement*  of  Unitarianism 
Milium!  in  Dr.  Bartol  the  most  profound  feelings 
ef  sorrow  and  condemnation.  Such  treason  to 
■batty,  men  misconception  of  the  supremo  truth 
ef  Christian  gospel  rationally  interpreted,  a*  he 

found  in  the  authoritative  assertion  by  the  new 
Unitarian  organization  of  the  divine  lordship  of 
Jesus,  seemed  to  him  to  demand  a  new  protest,  a 
new  step  of  Protestanism.  Dr.  Bartol  docs  not, 
indeed,  deny  to  Jesus  a  significant  lordship;  but 
he  lays  absolute  emphasis,  as  he  believes  Jesus 
did,  on  the  doctrine  of  God  with  us  in  holy  spirit, 
the  mystic  doctrine  of  the  light  and  life  within, 
the  rationalistic  doctrine  of  the  normal  relation  of 
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Deity  to  every  soul,  and  the  absolute  adequacy 
for  inspiration  and  redemption  of  the  life  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man.  The  younger  radicals  have 
found  no  better  friend,  no  abler  advocate  of  their 
faith  than  Dr.  Bartol.  He  does  not  himself  feel 
inclined  to  take  a  place  in  any  organization,  how- 
ever free,  but  he  lends  to  those  who  do,  all  the 
sympathy  and  aid,  which,  as  an  individual,  he 
can  give.  He  is  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the 
liberal  pulpit  of  the  struggle  against  reaction,  the 
protest  in  behalf  of  progress. 

RALPH  WALDO    KMEtlSOX. 

Out  of  the  pulpit  Mr.  Emerson  stands  in   the 
front  rank  of  the  radical  movement.     His  inter- 
est  is    as   cordial  as  possible,  and    the   pains    he 
takes  to  show  it  are  remarkable.     Not  only  is   he 
the  best  talker  when  he  opens  his  lips,  but,    . 
ever  speaks,  he  is  the  best  listener.     The  sincer- 
ity, purity  and  force  of  this  man's  humanity  is 
one   of   the  "signs  and  wonders"   of  our  time — 
nay,  of  all  time.     It  is,  perhaps,  rude,  in  the  face 
of  the  current  sentiment  of  Christendom,  to  sum 
up   the   qualities  of  a  providential  man   under   a 
title  applied  but  once  in  the  usual  rendering  of 
history;  but   this  we  may  say,  in   view   of  the 
pure  and  undented  sweetness  and  strength  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  character,  that  here  is  a  man  rhrittentd 
above  all  his  fellows  with  the  finest  spirit  of  grace 
and  truth  yet  revealed  in  humanity — a  man  sent 
to   be   a  master  of  regenerate  humanity   in   this 
last  age  of  the  manifestation  of  divinity  in   man- 
kind.    The   opinions   of  Mr.    Emcraon    may    or 
may  not  be  correct ;  that  is. another  mutter;  it  is 
in  truth  of  character  that  he  ranks  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  race.     And  among  all  his  opinions  that 
is  characteristic  and  supreme  which  asserts  the 
absolute  religious  authority  of  the  moral  senti- 
ment,  and  demands  for  sound  principles  a  rank 
higher,   very   much  higher,   than  that  of  correct 
dogmas.     This  opinion  certainly  prophecies  the 
tendency  of  the  age.     In  all  schools,  and   in   all 
lands,  the  moral  sentiment  is  recovering  its  sov- 
ereignty with  the  most  enlightened  believers  and 
teachers.     It  is  becoming  generally    understood, 
among  religious  thinkers,  that  dogma,  and  sect 
founded  on  dogma,  should  hold  a  place  of  strict 
subordination  to  principle  and  a  good  life,  as  our 
States  are  subordinate  to  the  constitution  and  the 
nation.     The  spirit  of  dogma,  and  of  schism  in 
the  interest  of  dogma,  arc  discovered  to  be  false 
to  humanity  and  religion.     It  appears  at  length 
that  Jesus  did  not  forget  himself,  and   lapse  for 
the  moment  into  "Christless  morality,"  when  he 
summed  up  "all  the  law  and  the  prophets"  in  one 
pure  commandment   of  love.     The   time   of  the 
end   of  inquisition  and  exclusion,  in  the  interest 
of  "the  orthodox  belief"  and  of  strict  communion, 
undoubtedly  approaches— is  even  now  upon  us. 
Mr.  Emerson  is  the  prophet  of  that  time.     It  was 
in  this  character  that  he  commanded  the  rever- 
ence of  Theodore  l'arkcr,  and  commands   now 
the  worship  almost  of  the  younger  generation  of 
free-thinker*.     In  the  search  for  truth  this  Amer- 
ican master  rank*  with  Socrates;  his  spirit  listens 
so  patiently  and  watchfully,  and  welcome*  so  cor- 
dially every  "accent  of  the  Holy  Gho*t."     In 
the  doing  of  pure  truth,  by  the  culture  of  princi- 
ple  and   the   conduct  of  life,    this   ever-modest, 
always  faithful  man  i*  built  on  the   true   Christ- 
rock,  the  indwelling  holiest  presence  of  divinity. 
To  lore  truth  and  to  do  It  is  tho  burden  of  Mr. 
Emerson '•  constant  counsel.     What  more  could 
any  master? 
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A.   nrtONSOS   AI.COTT. 

Alcott  is  probably  more  of  a  thinker  than 
Emerson;  he  certainly  has  given  more  time  and 
pains  to  pure  thinking;  and  for  this  he  is  in  a 
measure  acknowledged  as  master  by  his  friend 
and  neighbor.  Perhaps  no  man  in  America  has 
meditated  as  much  as  Mr.  Alcott  has,  or  laid  up 
so  great  a  store  of  line  thoughts.  lie  is  an  ency- 
clopedia of  mystical  speculation,  and  not  of  this 
only,  but  of  the  application  of  speculation  in  the 
criticism  of  men  and  allairs.  In  the  performance 
of  the  Socratic  office  of  attending  upon  the  birth 
of  thought  in  other  men's  minds,  he  is  most  him- 
self, liis  conversation,  in  his  happier  moments, 
is  a  rich  stream  of  stimulating  suggestion.  Con- 
sult him  upon  any  topic  of  lite  or  thought,  or  ask 
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severe)  loyalty  to  absolute  truth.  Between  him  and 
the  accredited  churches  there  ia  this  abyss  of  pro- 
found conscience;  he  will  not  go  to  them,  and 
they  cannot  come  to  him.  Too  religious  for  the 
glib  PhaxiaeJem  of  the  temple,  too  humane  for  sec- 
tariata  who  deliberately  out  themselves  off  from 
their  fallows,  Mr.  Morton  ia  content  to  look  for 
redemption  in  the  aew  awakening  of  culture.  Cul 
tar*  eignlBee  to  oka  para  devotion  to  truth  and 
sincere  allegiance  of  soul,  nml  heart,  and  mind, 
to  the  bent  principle.  In  the  pursuit  of  culture, 
Mr.  Norton  undoubtedly  leads  the  younger  gen-  ■ 
cration  of  American  free  thinkers. 

DAVIO    A.    WASSON. 

David  A.  Wasson  occupies  a  place  of  consider- 
able prominence  among  the  extreme  liberals;  he 
would  ere  this  have  filled  a  much  larger  place,  but 
for  the  tact  that  for  nearly  ten  years  he  has  been 
almost  broken  dawn  in   physical   health.     Those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  working  of  his 
powers  and  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  con- 
tended during  the  best  years  of  his  maturity,  are 
wont  to  think,  no  doubt  justly,  that  in  him  has 
oeen  ninacrcii  a  genius  ns  acute  and  as  hardy  as 
that  of  Pascal.     A  rare  power  of  subtle  and  vig- 
orous speculation  was  in  him  an  endowment  of  the 
first  order.     And  to  dialectic  accomplishment  na- 
ture  had  added  a   large  poetic  faculty,   to  lend 
spiritual   grace   to  philosophy.     But  for  racking 
pain  the  possessor  of  these  gilta  would  have  borne 
Ids  part  with  the  best  thinkers  of  the  time  in  some 
work  of  high   speculation.     In  spite  of  disability, 
anil  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  remunerative  labor 
as  much   as   possible,   Mr.    Wasson    has   accom- 
plished very  much,  if  only  he  could  find  a  market 
for  the  rcnults  of  his  labors.     Philosophy  is  an 
"  outcast  in  America,  with   the  schools  of  learning 
and  of  religion,  unless  she  consents  to  wear  the 
livery  of  popular  8U|>erstition.     Mr.   Wasson   has 
too  severe  a  sense  of  the  authority  of  thought  to 
entertain  the  smallest  respect  of  authority.     Of  a 
most  genial  humanity,  a  generons  giver  of  painful 
toil,  catholic  in  spirit  to  sincere  men  of  every  school, 
Mr.   Wasson  demands  for  free  thought  the  sov- 
ereignty of  human   life.     Had   we   any  suitable 
provision  in  this  country  for  men  whose  vocation 
it  is  fto  prepare  tho   way  of  intellectual  progress, 
there  is  no   man  among  ns   more  worthy  to  be 
called  to  this  servico  than  David  A.  Wasson. 

orilK.lt    PARTICIPANTS. 

Not  to  speak  particularly  of  other  members  of 
the  club,  I  may  mention  the  names  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  conversation  upon  the  Rev. 
John  Weiss 'a  brilliant  essay  at  the  November 
meeting.  These  were  Lucretia  Mott,  Bobert  Dale 
Owen,  Mr.  Wasson,  Mrs.  Edna  I).  Cheney,  Mr. 
Alcott,  Lord 'Amberley,  Mrs.  J.  Ward  Hcwe,  the 
Bev.  Samuel  Longfellow,  Miss  Lizzie  Doten,  tho 
Bev.  John  T.  Sargent,  and  the  Bev.  Edward  C. 
Towne,  the  secretary  of  the  club. 

BNOI.I8II-NOIIII.ITY    RECOGNITION. 

Both  Lord  and  I>ady  Amberley,  the  latter  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  most  charming  of  gen- 
uine English  women,  as  democratic  in  all  social 
kindliness  as  she  is  aristocratic  by  birth  and  breed- 
ing, have  expressed  very  great  interest  in  the 
cause  of  free  religion  in  America,  and  Lord  Am- 
berley lias  taken  part  in  the  discussions  of  the 
elub.  At  home  religious  liberalism  has  in  them 
the  most  sincere  and  mott  earnest  advocates. 
Lord  Amberley,  who  is  in  society  a  quiet  and  un- 
demonstrative person,  has  written  in  defense  of 
freedom  in  the  Church  of  England  with  admirable 
force,  and  with  a  breadth  and  boldness  of  view  of 
the  most  remarkable  character.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  a  paper  in  The  Fortniyhtly  Ilrrino  on  "Lib- 
erals, Conservatives,  and  the  Church"  (Vol.  II. 
of  The  lirriew),  and  to  two  papers  on  "The  Church 
of  England  as  a  Bcligioua  Body"  (Vols.  VI.  and 
VII.  of  The  Iteview. 


Ba-v.  Ma.  Alcott,  of  Coaoord,  Mat*.,  filled  the  desk 
for  the  Iadepeedent  Society  io  Locust  Street,  end  bis 
remarks,  ooe variational  in  style,  war*  clothed  with  a 
ihnpl  ieity  aad  beauty  of  language,  which  mad*  It  oae 
of  tee  fined  intellectual  aed  literary  treats  heard  ia 
this  ebareh  for  a  long  time.  The  speaker,  full  of 
jreara   and  honor  ia  the  olarieal  world,  took  for  bis 
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test  the  following  fitting  quotation  from  Fox,  the 
English  poet  : 

Make  as  a  God,  aald  men. 

Power  first  the  voioe  obeyed, 
And  soon  a  menetroaa  foraa 
Ita  worabippera  dismayed. 
Uncouth  aad  huge  by  nations  rude  adored, 
With  aarage  ritea  and  sacrifice  abhored. 

Make  ea  a  God,  aaid  man. 

Art  next  the  wilt  obeyed, 
Lovely,  aerene  and  grand, 
Uproee  the  Albania*  maid. 
The  perfect  statue,  Grace  with  wreathed  brows 
Adore*  In  festal  ritea  aad  lyric  vows. 

Make  as  a  God,  said  man. 

Religion  followed  art, 
And  aaswared  look  within, 
Find  God  io  thine  own  heart. 
HI*  aobleat  image  there,  and  holiest  shrine 
Silently  revare — aad  be  thyself  divine. 

Be  remarked  In  opening  that  idolatry  ia  almost  a 
neeeaaity,  and  In  this  world  we  seek  imagea  and  aym- 
boli  to  worship.  Power  is  the  god  of  the  eenaaa,  aad 
ia  everywhere  observable,  even  In  the  lowest  etage  of 
the  human  soul  In  its  degradation.  Fore*  aad  pow- 
er, whether  it  be  be,  aba  or  it,  la  the  god  that  see- 
eeeda.  Be  may  be  a  man,  or  it  may  be  an  image, 
for  we  have  aneh  goda  to-day.  In  the  ebareh  it  is 
both  a*  image  and  a  man.  A  tonohing  and  beauti- 
ful aJlaeion  waa  hare  made  to  Jeaea  of  Nesaretb — 
the  Ood  of  ell  Christendom,  and  to  the  pee*. liar 
vlewa  of  those  worshipping  before  him,  whose  belief 
waa  that  the  pure  prineiplea  of  Christ  waa  the  deified 
Christ,  but  the  man  Christ  nevertheless. 

Our  equality  consisted  in  oer  having  aeela.  la 
ear  madly  registers  we  record  tbe  birth  of  the  new- 
born babe,  bat  is  not  that  living  soul  older  than  the 
body  T  Could  we  bat  have  haagiog  on  oar  parlor- 
walls  to-day  the  portraits  of  a  long  Una  of  eneeetry, 
we  eoeld  discern  in  them  our  Hneacaoate,  tone  of 
voice,  oomple  xlon,  carriage  of  person,  and  all  tbe 
gemot  el,  distinguishing  oharacteriatlea.  The  strong 
ligament  was  set  forth  that  ea  the  parent  ia,  so  will 
he  the  child.  Between  tbe  offspring  of  the  virtaous 
aad  good  and  that  of  tbe  vicious  and  tbe  wicked, 
tbe  apeaker  drew  e  parallel  line,  aad  pertinently  ask- 
ed, do  those  aoale  have  equal  advantages  la  the 
world  ?  Did  we  ever  know  a  asaa  to  pat  the  whole 
of  himself  into  crime ?  Can  there  be  a  seal  wttkoat 
eoneeienoeT    In  discussing  the  subject  seller  of  the 

text,  tbe  speaker  argueJ  that  whoever  la  thoroughly 
absorbed  in  his  senses  is  insane,  and  that  man  who 
is  oat  of  senses  is  sane— a  seeming  paradox,  bnt 
nevertheless  true  Faces  and  oomplexion  write  out 
the  spirit,  and  handsome  Is  that  handsome  does.  The 
time  waa  even  coming,  when  the  devil,  who  waa  a 
creature  of  their  own  making,  although  new  painted 
black,  would  be  converted— tbe  phrase  "poor  misera- 
ble sinners,"  strioken  from  the  prayer-books,  and  ws 
shall  say  we  are  sinners,  but  not  miserable  onea.  The 
new,  original  ideas  of  the  able  speaker,  commended 
the  undivided  attention  of  bis  bearers,  end  made  a 
marked  impression.  The  society  is  bringing  oet  tbe 
best  pulpit  talent  of  New  England,  aad  we  learn 
that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  will  preach  at  aa  early 
day. -Rev  Mr.  Aloott's  effort  was  a  splendid  eae, 
and  these  who  beard  It,  may  well  feel  amply  recom- 
pensed in  being  out  at  church  Sunday  morning. 


A.  B.  ALOOTT.— The  following  appreciative  notice  of 
tbe  Ceooorti  eeer,  from  ea  elaborate  report  of  the  "Mew 
BalUrtoue  Movement,"  written  for  the  Mew  York  TW- 
heme,  will  be  read  by  many  in  this  community  with  In- 
terest. Mr.  Aloou  glvea  hie  conversations  In  our  towns 
aad  elite*  wherever  a  class  can  be  ! orated.  Some  lea 
year*  age  be  bead  a  oourae  of  six  eoaveroaUone  ia  New 
Bedford  at  private  boaeee  very  aaeeeaefully.  It  ia  now 
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him— aa  the  world  always  ridicules  and  ill-  looked  out  of  place,  and  hung  their  heads  as  if 
treat*  any  one  who  strikes  out  from  the  ordina-  ty  way  of  apology  for  being  outside  disturbing 
tj  coarse  of  things — he  has  steadily  held  his  the  general  quiet,  (iardens  looked  trim  ami 
way,  answering  its  scoffs  with  a  silence  which  «n  order,  but  I  wondered  how  they  were  kept 
savors  of  the  purest  gold.  As  Emerson  8°.  for  atl  ,Jav  '°ng  **  '  walked  the  street*  I 
says,  M  The  higfaagj  virtue  is  always  against  the  ' 6aw  "°  person  at  work  in  them.  1  even  began 
law."  to  doubt,  as    I  continued   my  researches,   that 

I  confess  that  I  called  on  Mr.  Alcott  partly  unv  one  l»»«**i  "'  Concord— begun  to  think  that 
from  cariosity  to  see  one  who  has  always  been  a'ter  a11  ll  mi-bt  be  only  a  myth,  only  a  dream, 
known  as  a  prominent  transcendentalism  and  the  horses,  the  men  and  women,  such  few  as  1 
partly  from  the  fact  that  1  desired  his  opinion  "^  onW  constituting  a  picture.  But  this 
on  certain  subjects  which  had  long  occupied  pl«*»»nt  fancy  was  soou  spoiled  by  the  sound 
my  mind.  As  some  of  his  views  may  interest  «*  a  neighboring  dinner-bell  greeting  my  ears, 
many,  especially  young  men,  I  will  give  ire-  »J|  «udden  remembrance  that  1  was  excecd- 
port  ofsoch  of  his  conversation  aa  waa  not  of  a  '"kV  »un8ry-  But'  for  *"  that,  Concord  is  a 
private  utters.  dream-land,  a  dream-village  ;  a  place  for  prac- 

It  is  not  ten  minutes"  walk  from  the  hotel  in    l"5*1  raen  t0  8°  if  *he>r  want  to  Bet  P001'0  in" 
Ooocord  (the  only  one  in  the  place)  to  the  res-    ■P»«'at'on,   and  for  men  of  inspiration  to  go  if 
idonce  of  the  philosopher,  which  is  but  a  short    they  want  t0  ho,,l  their  °"a- 
distanoe  from  that  of  Mr.    Emerson.      It  is        Bnt  1  a,»  footing  my  main  butineni— the 
ylsssantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  a  short  die-    vUit  to  AkoU- 

tmnce  from  the  road.     It  has  the  appearance  of       The  philosophers  gate,  as  welt  as  the  tront 
having  been  in  forsaei    days  an   old   country    door,  stood  open,  as  if  inviting  the  stranger  to 
term  bouse,  bnt  has  received   so  many   repairs    como   in   and  partake   of  such    hospitality    as 
a*  to   have  quite  a  modern   appearance.     It  is    there   was  to  be  given.     My   knock   was  an- 
two  stories  high,  nearly  all  the   windows  being    swered  by  a  pleasant-looking  elderly  lady. 
shooed  by  4  thick  growth  of  vines.     The  little        »  Is  Mr.  Alcott  at  home  ?  " 
porch  commands  n  view  of  many  meadows  and       "He  is.     Walk  in.  Sir." 
lain*  Of  eom,  and,  hi  the  distance,  of  a  range        The  distance  was  not  far   to  walk.     A  door 
of  Mia.     There   is  an   anpoatice  of  comfort   on    the   left  of  the  little   hall    was   opened.     I 
and   quietness  about   the  house  which   one  sel-   walked  through  it  and  stood  face  to   face  with 
dom  finds,  even  in   the  country.     It  is  a  place   the  famous  thinker. 

in  which  one  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  "  I  am  a  stranger.  Sir,"  I  said,  liy  way  of  in- 
devote  his  life  to  study  and  contemplation  ol  troduotion  ;  "  but  I  trust  you  will  lie  willing  to 
nature.  spare  me  a  few  minutes  of  your  time." 

Concord  itself  is  a  very  quiet  place.  There  "  1  an>  alwajs  glad  to  see  any  one,"  he  an- 
are  very  few  stores — scarce  any  souuds  of  swered  ;  "  more  especially  young  men,  when 
life  and  activity.  Now  and  then,  during  my  they  come  on  good  errands." 
walks,  I  heard  a  bird  sing,  but  the  merry  song-  1  inwardly  rejoiced,  first,  that  I  was  a  young 
ster  did  not  keep  up  his  carol  long,  as  it'  loth  to  man,  and  second,  that  I  had  come  principally 
interrupt  the  general  quiet  There  were  a  few  on  a  "  good  errand  "  — that  is,  to  hear  my  host's 
insects  humming  ;  they  were  the  principal  sing-    views  on  certain  subjects. 

ers.  Concord  is  a  place,  above  all  others,  He  excused  himself  for  a  moment,  busying 
where  one  would  think  poets,  dreamers  and  himself  in  arranging  some  books  and  pa[>ers. 
philosophers  would  live.  1  heard  no  sound  of  In  the  meantime  I  had  a  chance  to  take  a  look 
the  anvil.  1  think  the  good  people  would  at  him.  He  is  a  man  who  must  be  at  least 
fairly  go  mad  if  some  night  an  -  anvil  chorus,"  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  of  age.  His  hair  is 
or  any  other  chorus  lor  that  mutter,  should  white  and  long,  a  little  thin  on  the  crown  of 
break  the  stillness  of  the  summer  air.  I  heard  his  head,  lie  is  tall,  stoops  as  he  walks,  and 
no  carpenter's  hammer,   no  creaking   carts.no    wears  spectacles  when    he  reads  or  writes ;  he 
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crying    babies — I    wondered    if  they    did  ever  has    a   blue   eye,   somewhat  dimmed    by    ag» 

have  babies  there,  and  finally  came  to  the  con-  dreamy  looking,    but  with    not  so    much  of  the 

elusion  that  they  did  not — that  they    were  all  "  far-away  "  look  as    Emerson's.     His    voice  is 

imported  ;  blinds  were  closed  ;  no  one    was  sit-  very    pleasing,   his   countenance    serene    and 

ting  on    the  porches  ;  I  heard  no   oaths ;  1  saw  peaceful-looking,     being    occasionally    lighted 

no  one  intoxicated  :    I   found  only  one   bar-  UP   by  a  smile.     The   apartment  in   which   we 

room,  and  that  was  in  a  very  retired    place,  as  were  was  his  library    and  study.     There   were 

if  it  were   ashamed  of  existing  at   all.     I    met  ,our  ""'all,  old-fashioned  book-cases  in    various    _;  J  J|    | 

only.a  young  man  who   looked  as  i!  he  were  a  Parto  °f  tne  room,   each  filled    with  books.     A     g  -     ^  — 

snob.      lie   was  a   fair-haired,   side-whiskered  large  Uble  on  one  side  of  the  room   contained    <£    |  J  .J 

youth,  lmng  near  Emerson's    house— one  who,  writing   materials,   portfolios,    and    a   row    of    *  jg.  «  ^J 

judging   from   his  looks   and  actions,  had    re-  h001"  at  one  end  of  it.     There    were   several    ^  ^ 

ceived  very  little    inspiration,  though    living  so  engravings  hanging  on  the  wall.  .=    « 

near   the  famous   thinker.     I   met  one   or  two        "  Whose    picture  is  that  ?  "    I  inquired,  after   .S   „   > 

workers— farmers   they  looked    like— but  they  -me  general   conversation,  at   the  same   time    2. -2-=    «  J 
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"  Was  ho  a  great  reader  ?  " 
"  Not  a  great  reader,     lie  read  Pliny,  work* 
on  natural  history,  Socrates,  some  poetry,  a  lew 
novels   and    many    books   of  travel— of  which 
class  of  reading  lie  was  particularly  fond." 
"  Was  he  sociable  '.  " 

"  lie  was  friendly  to  those  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  hi  in,  but  lie  never  went  out  of  bis 
way  to  see  any  one.  The  experiment  of  living 
on  small  means,"  continued  Mr.  Alcott,  "  was 
some  vears  ago  tried  on  a  larger  scale  in  Gw«- 
«m*l.  *A  family  attempted  to  practically  solve 
the  problem  ef  '  low  living  and  high  thinking.' 
It  consisted  of  man  and  wife,  four  or  live  chil- 
dren, anil  two  or  three  outsiders.  They  bought 
a  place  of  one  hundred  acres,  on  which  tne 
men  worked,  the  women  attending  to  the  house- 
hold duties.  They  were  vegetarians."  [Mr. 
Alcott  subsequently  told  me  that  he  had  been 
a  vegetarian  for  thirty  years,  and  found  him- 
self the  better  for  it  ]  "  They  wore  no  clothes 
the  material  for  the  making  of  which  came 
from  animals.  They  did  not  ride  anywhere, 
that  being  expensive — always  walked  — though 
they  lost  time,  which  made  it  about  as  broad  as 
it  was  long.  They  piid  uo  taxes.  Though 
born  in  a  Republic,  they  believed  the  individ- 
ual had  the  right  to  say  whether  or  not  he 
would  be  governed  by  its  laws,  or  be  a  citizen 
of  it.  When  a  property  tax  was  to  be  paid 
they  refused  to  pay  it.  If  the  demand  was 
persisted  in,  the  authorities  were  obliged  to 
take  a  part  of  their  lands  ;  no  taxes  were  paid 
voluntarily.  They  did  not  hire  help,  believing 
that  that  was  only  another  system  of  slavery, 
unless  there  was  a  good  understanding  existing 
between  the  employer  and  employee —  unless 
the  labor  was  a  labor  of  love.  They  wore  no 
cotton  clothes,  as  cotton  came  from  the  South 
and  was  produced  by  slaves — they  were  op- 
posed to  slavery.  All  they  asked  of  the  world 
was  to  be  let  alone  ;  but  the  world  would  not 
do  that.  It  was  not  prepared  for  that  experi- 
ment then,  and  it  is  not  now.  Hut  the  time 
may  come  when  it  will  be." 

Hut  do  you  not  think,  with  things  even  as 
bad  as  they  are,  that  persons  can  live  much 
more  economically  than  tney  do — that  class  of 
persons,  I  mean,  who  desire  to  spend  tiliri  in 
reading,  study  and  meditation  '<  Is  there  not 
some  way  of  solving  that  problem  V" 

•'The  problem  is  very  easily  solved.  They 
would  have  to  live  in  the  country  rather  than 
the  town  ;  cultivate  the  garden,  grow  corn,  po- 
tatoes, toinators,  peas,  and  such  other  vegeta- 
bles as  would  be  nteded,  of  course  doing  all 
the  work  themselves.  Then;  should  be  some 
fruit  on  the  place  when  they  took  it,  though  it 
might  be  done  even  if  there  were  no  fruit  on 
it  in  the  beginning.  They  should  be  vegetari- 
ans. Clothing  would  not  cost  much.  Persons 
living  iu  that  way  would  not  have  to  dress  so 
elegant  y  as  if  they  lived  in  the  city.  If  they 
saw  plain  neighbors,  plain  clothes,  and  those  of 
a  coarser  quality  could  be  worn.  Let  the  place 
be  small.     If  you  have  a  largo  place   you  only 
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have  so  much  more  trouble  and  care  upon  your 
mind  —  so  much  more  ground  to  work  and 
worry  about.  One  could  not  travel  much. 
There  is  great  expense  in  that.  Yes,  a  small 
family  in  that  way  could  lire  on  an  incredibly 
small  sum." 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  details 
of  which  could  not  with  propriety  be  given, 
the  subject  of  books  was  introduced. 

"What  books  would  you  advise  young  men 
to  read  V" 

"Read  what  your  mind  most  craves  for. 
Read  what  answsrs  your  questions,  and  sa*s 
'yes'  or  'no.'  If  your  mind  is  of  an  ethical 
turn,  read  books  on  ethics.  If  of  a  philosophi- 
cal character,  read  works  on  philosophy.  If 
you  are  interested  in  science,  then  the  best 
scientific  productions.  'Yoaman's  Culture  De- 
manded by  modern  Life"  is  a  good  book,  show- 
ing what  ara  the  most  recent  discoveries  in 
science.  Read  Socrates ;  Plutarch's  Lives, 
and  Morals  (his  Morals  especially);  Emerson  ; 

Thoreau  (who  is  the  modern  stoic )  ;  Antonius  ;         "■^"^^"■^^"^^^" 
KPictetus(a   very  good   book)  ;  Henry  More  ;     *  [Harvard,    Mass.  J 
John    Donne;    Sir    Thomas    Rrowne ;    Hegel 
(Stirling  Secret  of  Hegel)  ;  Schlewger's    His- 
tory of  Philosophy  ;  Coleridge's  Friend  ;  (J<cthe  ;  ^ 
Carlyle's  early  works,  being    careful  as   to    his 
later    books  ;  Swedenborg— with    caution,  and 
do  not   be   named   away  by  him  ;  Montaigne, 
looking  out  for  his  skepticism,  and    all  the    old 
standard    essayists;  Bacon,  especially  his  Wis- 
dom of  the  Ancients." 

While  on  this  subject  of  reading,  I  may  say 
that  Mr.  Alcott  himself  will  soon  publish  a 
work  of  his  own,  entitled  "Tablets,"  a  series  of 
essays,  which,  I  think  I  can  say,  will  delight 
all  thinkers. 

"Is  not  the  secret  of  reading  to  read  only 
the  Lest  books  and  read  them  well  ?" 

"Master  the  masters,"  was  the  sage's  answer, 
"and  let  the  second-rates  go." 

There  was  much  other  conversation  of  inter- 
est, but  probably  not  sufficiently  so  to  warrant 
its  being  given  to  the  public. 

All  his  life,  as  I  said  before,  has  this  man 
spent  among  books  —  the  very  best  of  the 
world's  books;  in  thinking  which  soared  toward 
Heaven.  He  has  lived  the  philosophic  life, 
and  found  the  true  philosopher's  stone— sereni- 
ty, contentment.  "In  some  respects,"  says  one 
of  his  admirers,  "there  has,  perhaps,  never 
been  an  enthusiast  so  remarkable  ;  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  marvelous   serenity  with  which 
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this  most  gentle  soul  has  kept  the  even  tenor 
his  way  through  a  world  never  good  to  him. 
Life  without,  has  been  unceasing  disappoint- 
ment, but  within  it  has  been  unending  success. 
The  high  and  glad  repose  of  such  a  nature 
may  rank  with  the  miracles  of  character  in  all 
human  history,  (icntlerfess  so  genial  and  so 
steadfast,  so  generous  and  so  enduring,  is  the 
last  grace  and  the  most  divine  which  culture 
brings. 

As  I  shook  his  hand  in  leaving,  I   looked  up 
t  o  his  calm,  happy,  serene  face,  nnd  rcmetnber- 
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Happy  Women. 

BY   MISS  LOUISA   M.    ALCOTT. 

One  of  the  trials  of  womankind  is  the  fear 
of  being  an  old  maid.  To  escape  this  dread- 
ful doom  young  girls  rush  into  matrimony 
with  a  recklessness  which  astonishes  tho  be- 
holder ;  nevei  pausing  to  remember  that  the 
loss  of  liberty,  happiness  and  self-respect  is 
poorly  repaid  by  the  barren  honor  of  being1 
called  "Mrs."  instead  of  "Miss." 

Fortunately  this  foolish  prejudice  is  fast 
disappearing,  conquered  by  the  success  of  a 
certain  class  belonging  to  the  sisterhood. 
This  class  is  composed  of  superior  women, 
who,  from  various  causey,  remain  single,  and 
devote  themselves  to  some  earnest  work  j  es- 
pousing philanthropy,  art,  literature,  music, 
medicine,  or  whatever  task,  taste,  necessity, 
or  chance  suggests,  and  remaining  faithful 
to  and  as  happy  in  their  choice  as  married 
women  with  husbands  and  homes.  It  being 
my  good  fortune  to  know  several  such,  I  ven- 
ture to  ofTer  a  little  sketch  of  them  to  those 
of  my  own  countrywomen  who,  from  choice 
or  necessity  stand  alone,  seeking  to  find  the 
happiness  which  is  the  right  of  all. 

Here  is.1,.,  a  rich  man's  daughter;  pretty, 
accomplished,  sensible  and  good.  She  tried 
fashionable  life  and  found  that  it  did  not  sat- 
isfy her.  No  lover  was  happy  enough  to 
make  a  response  in  her  heart,  and  at  twenty- 
three  she  looked  about  her  for  something  to 
occupy  and  interest  her.  She  was  attracted 
toward  the  study  of  medicine ;  became  ab- 
sorbed in  it ;  went  alone  to  Paris  and  Lon- 
don ;  studied  faithfully  ;  received  her  diploma, 
and,  having  practised  successfully  for  a  time, 
was  appointed  the  resident  physician  for  a 
city  hospital.  Here,  doing  a  truly  womanly 
work,  she  finds  no  time  for  ennui,  unhappi- 
ness,  or  the  vague  longing  for  something  to 
fill  heart  and  life,  which  leads  so  many  wo- 
men to  take  refuge  in  frivolous  or  dangerous 
amusements  and  pursuits.  She  never  talks 
of  her  mission  or  her  rights,  but  beautifully 
fulfils  the  one  and  quietly  assumes  the  oth- 
ers. Few  criticise  or  condemn  her  course, 
and  none  question  her  success.  Respected 
and  beloved  by  all  who  know  her,  she  finds 
genuine  satisfaction  in  her  work,  and  is  the 
busiest,  happiest,  most  useful  woman  whom 
I  know. 

Next  comes  M.,  a  brilliant,  talented  girl, 
full  of  energy,  ambition  and  noble  aspira- 
tions. Poor,  yet  attractive,  through  natural 
gifts  and  graces,  to  her  came  tho  great  temp- 
tation of  such  a  girl's  life— a  rich  lover;  an 
excellent  young  man,  but  her  inferior  in  all 
respects.  She  felt  this,  and  so  did  he,  but 
hoping  that  love  would  make  them  equals,  he 
urged  his  suit. 

"If  I  loved  him,"  she  said,  "my  way  would 
be  plain,  and  I  should  not  hesitate  a  min- 
ute. But  I  do  not ;  I've  tried,  and  I  am  sure 
I  never  can  feel  toward  bim  as  I  should.  It 
is  a  great  temptation,  for  I  long   to  cultivate 
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my  talent,  to  help  my  family,  to  see  the 
world  and  enjoy  life,  and  all  this  may  be 
done  if  I  say  '  Yes. '  People  tell  mo  that  I 
am  foolish  to  reject  this  good  fortune,  that, 
it  is  my  duty  to  accept  it ;  that  I  shall  get  on 
very  well  without  love,  and  talk  as  if  it  were 
a  business  transaction.  It  is  bard  to  say 
'  No,'  but  I  mutt,  for  in  marriage  I  "want  to 
look  up,  not  down.  I  cannot  make  it  seem 
right  to  take  this  office,  and  I  must  let  it  go, 
for  I  dare  not  sell  my  liberty." 

She  mado  her  choice,  turned  away  from 
the  pleasant  future  laid  before  her,  and  took 
up  her  load  again.  With  her  one  talent  in 
her  hand,  she  faced  poverty,  cheerfully  teach- 
ing music  year  after  year;  hoping  always, 
complaining  never,  and  finding  herself  a 
stronger,  happier  woman  for  the  act.  A 
richer  woman  also  ;  for  though  the  husband 
was  lost,  a  true  friend  was  gained — since  the 
lover,  with  respect  added  to  his  love,  said 
manfully,  "She  is  right;  God  bless  her  !" 

S.  is  poor,  plain,  ungifted  and  ordinary  in 
all  things  but  one — a  cheerful,  helpful  spirit, 
that  loves  its  neighbor  better  than  itself,  and 
cannot  rest  till  it  has  proved  its  sincerity. 
Few  so  placed,  would  have  lived  forty  haid, 
dull  years  without  becoming  either  sharp  and 
sour,  or  bitter  and  blue.  But  S.  is  as  sweet 
and  sunny  as  a  child ;  and,  to  those  who 
know  her,  the  personification  of  content.  The. 
only  talent  she  possesso*  is  that  of  loving 
every  helpless,  suffering,  forlorn  creature 
whom  she  meets.  Finding  her  round  of 
home  duties  too  small  for  her  bebevolence, 
she  became  one  of  the  home  missionaries 
whose  reports  are  never  read,  whose  salaries 
are  never  paid  on  earth.  Poverty-stricken 
homes,  sick  beds,  sinful  souls  and  sorrowing 
hearts  attract  her  as  irresistibly  as  pleasure 
attracts  other  women,  and  she  faithfully  min- 
isters to  such,  unknown  and  unrewarded. 

"I  never  had  a  lover,  and  I  never  can 
hsrve,  you  know.  I'm  to  plain,"  she  says, 
with  a  smile  that  is  pathetic  in  .  its  humility, 
its  unconscious  wistfulness. 

She  is  mistaken  here,  for  there  are  many 
to  whom  that  plain  face  is  beautiful,  that 
helpful  hand  very  dear.  Her  lovers  are  not 
of  the  romantic  sort ;  but  old  women,  little 
children,  erring  men  and  forlorn  girls  give 
her  an  affection  as  endearing  and  sincere  as 
any  husband  could  have  done.  Few  will 
know  her  worth  here,  but,  in  the  long  here- 
after, I  am  sure  S.  will  be  blessed  with  eter- 
nal beauty,  happiness  and  love. 

A.  is  a  woman  ot  a  strongly  individual  type, 
who,  in  the  course  of  an  unusually  varied  ex- 
perience has  seen  so  much  of  what  a  wise 
man  has  called  "the  tragedy  of  mod- 
ern married  life,"  that  she  is  afraid  to  try  it. 
Knowing  that  for  one  of  a  peculiar  nature 
like  herself  such  an  experiment  would  be 
doubly  hazardous,  she  has  obeyed  instinct 
and  become  a  chronic  old   maid.     Filial   and 
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you  possess,  and  in  using  it  faithfully  for  the 
good  of  others  you  will  most  assuredly  find 
happiness  for  yourself,  and  make  of  life  no 
failure,  but  a  beautiful  success. 

Picnic  Excursion*. 

U'alden  Pond  seems  to  have  lost  nothing 
of  its  popularity  as  a  summer  resort.  We 
learn  that  it  is  engaged  by  parties  for  every 
week  day  until  the  first  of  October,  and  if 
we  mistake  not  an  excusion  train  runs  regu- 
larly from  lioston  for  their  accommodation. 
On  Tuesday  a  large  party  from  this  town  oc- 
cupied the.  grounds,  whoso  pionic  proceedings 
are  recounted  by  a  local  correspondent. 

Union  Picnic. 

Waldcn  Pond  and  grove  never  gave  pleas- 
ure to  a  happier  or  more  harmonious  gather- 
ing than  that  assembled  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  from  Waltham.  llcprcscntatives  of  all 
our  religious  societies  were  present,  and  no 
greater  proof  of  the  effectual  teaching  of  our 
Sunday  Schools  could  bo  asked  than  the  hun- 
dreds of  well  behaved  children  who  have-  this 
day  made  this  place  vocal  with  songs  and 
laughter,  and  well  regulated  sport.  Seven 
hundred  people,  strong,  united  in  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  occasion.  The  vast  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  was  made  comparatively 
light  by  many  willing  hands.  Large  commit- 
tees from  the  .Sunday  schools,  marshalled  by 
the  various  superintendents,  attended  to  the 
collation,  which  was  rich  and  abounding. 
Swimming,  boating  and  swinging  proved  suf- 
ficiently amusing  to  occupy  tbo  greater  part 
of  the  day.  The  bath  houses  resounded  with 
scream  and  splash.  Nor  was  the  company 
wanting  in  those  who  quietly  drank  in  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  the  place,  and  remem- 
bered the  strange  hermit  life  led  on  the  green 
shore  of  the  pond,  and  his  successful  (  ?)  ex- 
periment at  plain  living  and  high  thinking. 

The  picnic  grounds  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved the  past  year.  A  bath  "house  exclu- 
sively for  women  has  been  built,  and  the  rail 
road  cut  near  the  pond  has  been  spanned  by 
a  suspension  foot  bridge. 

A  picnic  like  this  enjoyed  today  has  a  far 
deeper  significance  than  borne  on  the  face  of 
it.  Beside  the  union  of  heart  in  a  great  and 
common  work,  there  it  the  opportnnity  of  re- 
commending the  cause  by  the  sincere  kind- 
ness opportunity  so  richly  presents  at  such  a 
time,  and  demonstrating  tho  happiness  which 
true  religion  brings..  Somtairr. 

Waiden  Poii<U«Rpiritnali*ts'  Picnic. 

To  tiii  Editor  ov  tub  Fain  Press  :— 

Living  within  four  or  five  miles  of  such  a 
celebrity  as  the  pond  above  named,  your 
humble  servant  has  felt  his  symptoms  of  curi- 
osity to  sec  its  beauties  so  strongly  developed, 
of  late,  that  it  needed  but  a  small  amount  of 
other  inducement  to  compel  him  to  succumb 
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to  the  fever.     And  the  weight  that  turned  the 
scales  was  thrown  in  to-day,    in    the  shape  of 
the  gathering  above  noted. 

Truly,  sir,  the  praise-freighted  items  that 
occasionally  are  seen  in  the  newspaper  col- 
umns have  never,  like  the  'great  family  of 
"Puffs,"  over-colored  tho  scenic  effect  of  this 

beautiful  lake  of  unknown  depth,  nor  stated 
in  language  a  grain  too  strong  its  advantage* 
for  excursionists  who  would  fly  from  their 
sultry  brick-and-mortar  surroundings  to  quaff 
pure  breezes  cooled  by  pearly  waters  and 
perfumed  with  the  aroma  of  the  pine  tree  and 
maple,  of  sweet-briar  and  fern.  No  wonder 
that  a  Thoreau  living  in  rustic  style  in  this 
romantic  spot  became  poetic.  I  greatly  fear 
that  a  rusty  pen  like  my  own  would  get  to 
running  quite  smoothly,  if  an  occasional  visit 
here  were  thrown  into  my  toilsome  life  of — 
killing  witch-grass  and  canker-worms.  Not 
to  enlarge  on  this  topic,  I  give  you  and  yours 
the  Philipian  invitation,  "Come  and  see." 

Now  about  tho  other  matter,  I  wish  to  say, 
that  though  there  is  doubtless  much  about  the 
Spiritualists  that  you  and  I  would  not  ap- 
prove, yet  so  far  as  my  observation  and  judg- 
ment go,  they  concur  in  pronouncing  the  af- 
fair of  to-day  to  be  of  a  most  creditable  and 
well-conducted  character.  And  if  they  show- 
ed a  fair  sample  of  their  stylo  of  doing  things 
on  the  rostrum  and  in  the  grove,  on  the  eu- 
terpean  floor,  and  in  particular,  in  the  exer- 
cises of  tho  "Children's  Progressive  Lyce- 
um," I  am  inclined  to  give  all  outsiders  a  fair 
warning  to  "stand  oft' the  track";  for  their 
"car  of  progress"  is  under  such  headway  as 
to  endanger  not  only  all  opposition,  but  also 
all  whose  driving  power  is  not  of  the  most 
approved  kind. 

Children  are  children  as  they  come  from 
the  Creator's  hand,  and  are  very  much  alike 
in  very  many  things.  And  what  they  are  to 
be  in  the  future  as  men  and  women  depends 
much  on  the  culture  they  receive  in  the  first 
few  years  of  their  life.  A  cramped,  rigid, 
sectarian  education  in  morals  and  religious 
theories  may  produce  a  set  of  rank  bigots 
whose  very  breath  -will  blast  all  that  is  fair  in 
our  earthly  surroundings ;  while  a  broad  and 
liberal  training  will  furnish  moral  and  intel- 
lectual material  for  a  generous  spirit  that 
shall  overflow  with  goodwill;  hearts  that 
shall  bless  and  be  blest  with  the  ebbs  and 
flows  of  Divine  Love. 

Do  you  ask  me  if  the  Spiritualists  are 
standing  thus  in  the  front  ranks  us  educators  ? 
I  reply — all  the  songs»the  responses,  the  re- 
citations and  the  spirit  that  shone  from  the 
faces  of  the  three  or  four  hundred  children 
that  performed  them  to-day,  and  the  address- 
es both  in  trance  and  normal  conditions  that 
came  from  the  lips  of  the  elders,  betokened 
an  affirmative  reply  to  your  question.  But 
as  on  my  first  topic,   so  here,  I  close  by  say- 
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them." 

"  Let  the  poets  omit  all  but  the  important  passages, 
and  we  shall  have  true  poetry." 

"  Shakespeare  was  made  up  of  important  passages. 
He  invented  characters  and  then  reported  their  words 
and  acts  as  if  he  knew  the  men.     This  is  poetry." 

"  Real  Kings  and  (|ueens  seemed  shabby  counterfeits 
of  his  inonarchs,  for  the  royalty  he  know  was  all  his 
own,  and  his  tragedy  was  a  victorious  melody  which 
healed  its  own  wounds." 

"He  was  u  street  bible  as  well  as  the  companion  of 
the  llncst  minds.  The  most  robust  thinker  that  ever  ex- 
isted; and  the  babe  In  Its  cradl,!  Is  to  be  congratulated 
on  tho  possession  of  Nature  and  Shakespeare." 

"  Cervantes  went  out  of  the  world  one  day  that 
Shakespeare  might  be  born  the  next." 

Among  the  distinguished  listeners  were  Miss.  Hosiner, 
Thackeray's  '  daughter,  Mrs.  Howe,  Phillips,  Professors 
Pierce  and  Lowell.  l.  w.  a. 
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This  luittqtio  statuo— A  Youth  Worshipping— was  dug  up  from 
the  Tibor  In  tho  poutlllcato  of  Clomont  XI.  It  was  proaonted  by 
that  ropo  to  Prince  Kugomv  ot '  Huvoy.  From  lilm  It  passod  luto 
tho  poRRoHRton  of  l'rluco  I.lrhtoiiRtoln.  Frederick  II.  bought  it  at 
tho  sale  of  tho  Prlnco's  effects,  lur  ten  thousand  thalors,  and 
placed  It  In  IiIh  pulacout  PotMilam.  It  1r  now  ono  ot  tho  chief  or- 
uamouta  of  tho  Sculpturu  Oullury  at  llirllu.  The  subject  was  a 
favorite  ono  among  tho  old  Creek  Mculptors. 

[Tho  Rlgnaturo,  "  N.  L.  F.,"  at  tho  bottom  of  those  linos,  from 
tho  Monthly  Magazine,  plainly  indicates  tho  authorBhlp.  We 
ventu  ro  to  oxpross  the  hopo,  that  wo  may  yet  see  gathered  In  one 
volunio  tho  uumorouB  flue  poetical  pieces  which  Dr.  Frothlngham 
has  givon  to  various  periodicals.  There  are  many  additional  onos 
probably  in  hand,  which  havo  not  yet  mot  tho  publio  eyo.  The 
brief  history  of  tho  "Juvenls  Adorans,"  given  In  tho  Introduc- 
tion to  the  lines,  la  quite  necessary  to  uudoratand  tholr  moaning 
•aid  beauty.] 

Tiber's  yellow  flood 

Darkest  tales  can  tell, 
Where  the  Mightiest  stood, 

How  the  Haughtiest  fell. 

Tiber's  sedgy  banks 

Rustle  with  the  Past; 
Ah,  Rome's  glittering  rauki 

Shrunk  to  this  at  last! 

Tiber's  muddy  bed ! 

Beneath  thy  burial-lid— 
If  true  what  mon  have  said — 

Treasures  of  spoil  lie  hid. 

And  wo  were  truly  told, 
l'rom  thoso  foul  deeps  they  raise 

A  form  of  vigorous  mould ; 
And,  behold  1  ho  prays. 

Not  crouchingly  he  stands, 
Not  kneeling  as  in  dread, 

Not  clasped  his  eager  hands, 
Not  bowed  his  noblo  head; 


•The  usual  posture  of  prayer,  In  the  early  Christian  assemblies 
on  the  Lord's  day,  was  that  of  standing;  because  that  day  was  a 
holiday,  the  Fostival  of  tho  Resurroction.  But  from  Foster  to 
Pentecost  It  was  poaltivoly  forbidden  to  assume  any  other  attitude 

•  >'  (public  dovottons. 

Boston  T)-anscript. 
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MISS.    DICKINSON'S     "  WHAT  ANSWER." 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beeoiier  Stowe  in  T?ie  Hartford 
Courant  pays  the  following  generous  and  well  deservod 
tribute  to  Miss.  Dickinson's  book: 

"A   BRAVE,    NOBLE   BOOK. 

"So  we  thought  as  wo  laid  down,  '  What  Answer  ?'  the 
llrst  story  published  by  Anna  Dickinson.  It  is  one  of 
thoso  books  which  belong  to  thoelassof  deeds  not  words. 
To  call  it  a  novel,  and  to  talk  over  it  any  of  the  hack- 
neyed cant  of  the  artistic  merits  of  tho  story,  or  to  judge 
of  it  merely  as  a  story,  is  for  us  Americans,  in  this  hour 
of  our  trial,  its  out  of  placo  as  for  King  David  to  have 
criticised  tho  ljloniry  merits  of  the  ljtlle  work  of  Action 
addressod  to  hint  by  Nathan  the  prophet  ii)  tho  matter  of 
Uriah  the  Ulltlto. 

"The  book  is  a  solemn,  earnest,  thrilling,  enthusiastic 
appeal,  in  which  a  noble  woman,  herself  at  case,  blessed 
with  Haltering  friends,  with  applause,  with  admiration, 
takes  all  in  her  hand  and  risks  all  in  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  poorest,  the  most  despised,  the  most  maligned  and 
scornod  of  God's  creatures.  In  the  form  of  a  story  she 
makes  a  most  condensed,  carnost,  and  powerful  appeal 
to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  this  American  nation  on 
the  sin  of  caste— a  sin  of  which  she  makes  us  feel  we 
havo  been  but  half  convinced,  and  for  which  wo  have 
only  begun  to  find  a  place  of  repentauce. 

"If  anybody  can  read  that  book  unmoved,  we  have 
only  pity  for  him.  No  Amorican,  however  conscien- 
tiously he  may  have  espoused  tho  cause  of  the  slave,  but 
may  gain  from  it  a  deeper,  truer  baptism  into  the  great 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  in  Christ  Jesus  all  are 
brethren. 

"  What  gives  this  story  its  awful  power  is  Us  truth. 
Under  a  thin  veil  of  Action  it  presents  facts — facts  of 
most  appalling  suggestiveness;  and  we  beg  the  reader 
to  notice  carefully  the  modest  conflrmatory  note  of  Miss. 
Dickinson  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  That  she  speaks 
of  that  she  knows,  and  testifies  of  what  she  has  seen, 
throughout  the  whole  story,  is  very  evident.  Even  the 
part  which  at  first  strikesone  with  most  of  an  air  of  fiction, 
the  portrait  of  its  heroine  and  her  father  and  brother,  we 
have  reason  to  know  is  drawn  from  actual,  literal  obser- 
vation. 

"That  such  a  book  as  this  is  needed  among  us  yet  Is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Connecticut,  with 
all  tho  signs  and  wonders  of  God's  great  controversy  with 
us  yel  ringing  In  her  oars  and  dueling  hor  eyes,  still 
persists  in  refusing  to  tho  negro  who  hud  helped  us  In  our 
battles  the  simplest  right  of  citizenship.  Traitors,  coppor- 
heuds,  nil  nations  and  names,  however  moan  and  degraded, 
may  drop  their  votes,  but  brave  black  hands  scarred  with 
lighting  for  us,  are  beaten  back. 
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REASSEMBLING    OF    THE  RADICAL  CLUB  72V 
BOSTON. 
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SPECIAL  C0RKESP0NDENCE   OF  THE   STANDARD. 


Boston,  October  19th,  186S. 

For  a  New  Yorker  to  "  assist  "  at  a  Brain  Party  is  for 
a  New  Yorker  to  give  himself  the  most  extraordinary  of 
Surprise  Parties ;  not  that  New  Yorkers  are  without 
brains,  but  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  take  such  things 
to  parties.  Brains  are  to  make  money  with,  to  get  the 
better  of  men  with,  to  climb  political  ladders  with,  to 
make  fame  with.  This  is  the  meaning  of  brains  in  New 
York,  where  the  chief  end  of  man,  woman  and  child  is 
to  coin  body  and  soul  into  gold;  tmt  here  in  Boston, 
people  actually  go  about  with  their  brains  done  up  in 
loose  parcels  and  are  ready  to  give  them  away  to  any 
passer  by  who  may  be  in  need  of  them.  Men  and  women 
meet  in  society  and  positively  talk  sense.  Women,  even 
young  women,  are  not  ashamed  to  be  considered  the  in- 
tellectual peers  of  their  brothers,  and  to-day  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  marvellous  spectacle  of  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  meeting  together  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  abstruse  reasoning !  Started 
a  year  ago,  the  Radical  Club  thrives  as  a  green-bay 
tree,  and  in  the  hospitable  parlors  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
T.  Sargent  the  gods  assemble  mouthly  for  the  purpose  of 
forging  thunderbolts  that,  sooner  or  later,  are  hurled 
over  the  American  Continent  to  warn  the  Republic  of 
its  dangers,  or  to  purify  the  air. 

To-day  brought  the  gods  together  for  the  Drat  timo 
since  the  Summer  exodus.  There  were  Emerson,  John 
Weiss,  Mr.  Alcott,  D.  A.  Wasson,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Flowe,  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Miss  Louisa  Alcott,  Mrs. 
Agas?iz,  and  many  others  known  to  the  world,  and  after 
a  pleasant  gossip  that,  like  a  species  of  Intellectual  soup, 
preceded  the  large  joint  upon  which  all  wero  to  feast, 
the  host,  Mr.  John  T.  Sargent,  opened  the  meeting  with 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  hoped  that  a  suggestion  to  hold 
their  future  meetings  in  a  hall,  would  not  be  carried  out, 
as  such  a  chaDge  would  entail  expense,  beside  rendering 
the  reunions  less  social.  As  Mr.  Sargent  retired,  Mr. 
Wasson,  the  essayist  of  the  day,  and  one  of  Now  Eng. 
lands  cleverest  thinkers,  took  the  chair  and  read  an 
elaborate,  well-digested  paper  upon  the  elements  of  true 
liberty.  Believing  in  the  "Scriptures  of  Politics,"  Mr. 
Wasson  handled  his  subject  with  the  fastidiousness  of  a 
a  scholar  and  the  sternness  of  a  moralist.  "In  what 
sense  is  man  free  by  nature  ?"  he  asked.  In  reality,  man 
is  a  victim  to  subjection,  and  it  U  only  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  Art  and  Science  that  he  breaks  from  his  fetters. 
Co-operation  is  power,  and  as  physical  subjection  dimin- 
ishes, a  moral  sense  steps  in.  The  universe  is  one  vast 
system  and  celebration  of  obedience.  Civilization  re- 
strains, and  man  has  not  perfect  property  in  the  blood  of 
his  own  veins.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if  there  be 
shown  a  preference  for  the  freedom  antecedent  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  yet  this  same  free  life  is  a  mirage.  It  fetters  all 
man's  human  nature  and  lets  only  the  beast  go  free. 
Any  freedom  is  fallacious,  as  it  seems,  unconditional. 

Every  man  has  an  affection  for  his  own  will  and  a  de- 
sire to  make  it  effective,  continued  Mr.  Wasson.  This 
may  be  called  subjective  liberty,  and  is  good  as  an 
element  but  not  as  a  principle.  Yet  this  constrains,  for 
multiply  one  will  by  many,  and  man  is  surrouuded  by  a 
network  of  such  constraints  as  are  productive  of  human- 
ity's true  emancipation.      When  two  men  come  together 
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value  of  labor  one  hundred  per  cent.  We  must  get  rid 
of  reckless  indiscrimination.  There  should  be  formation 
of  guilds  which  should  act  as  mutual  work  insurance 
companies.  It  is  Democratic  averages  that  keep  human 
nature  so  low.  We  are  forced  to  struggle  against  voraci- 
ties rather  than  tyrannies  that  proclaim  a  law  of  chaos. 
The  age  of  right  reason  will  not  be  brought  about  by 
cheap  sentimentality.  Army  hospitals  did  not  conquer 
Richmond,  nor  will  soup  houses  conquer  this  century. 
Egotistic  power,  whether  of  one  or  two,  must  pass  away 
as  a  dream,  leaving  to  select  men  and  women  the  divine 
reign  of  recta  ratio. 

Such  aro  a  few  of  tho  points  touched  upon  by  Mr. 
Wasson  in  an  essay  of  an  hour's  length,  that  will  all  its 
many  excellent  qualities  would  have  been  better  received 
had  there  been  less  despondency,  and  more  faith  In  the 
virtues  of  suffrage. 

Leading  tho  discussion  upon  Mr.  Wasson's  paper,  Mr. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  pronounced  it  an  admirable  com- 
ment on  political  society,  and  only  defective  in  its  attack 
upon  suffrage. 

Its  author's  pointed  pen  would  have  undoubtedly  de- 
stroyed monarchy  more  readily  than  democracy.  Man 
has  not  skill  enough  to  manage  either.  If  offered  re- 
forms, Mr.  Wasson  would  be  unable  to  give  up  the  pub- 
lic. The  "rings"  of  New  York  simply  prove  the  im- 
becility of  any  form  of  government  in  a  bad  population. 
With  the  exception  of  Connecticut,  which  is  a  suburb  of 
New  York,  the  New  England  States  carry  about  with 
them  their  own  cure  for  political  distempers.  Schools 
are  the  remedy  for  all  populations.  They  qualify  and  re- 
move all  danger  that  threatens.  History  gives  no 
preference  over  suffrage.  We  must  stand  for  the  freest 
form  of  government.  In  California  it  availed  to  make 
tho  best  government  among  bruisers  and  gamblers. 
The  best  will  is  the  average  will.  It  is  only  upon  extra- 
ordinary occasions  that  the  world  produces  natural  Em- 
perors, such  as  Abraham  Lincoln  and  George  Wash- 
ington. In  our  Democracy  we  show  a  better  average 
than  any  succession  of  Kings.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
must  come  and  then  all  will  be  safe. 

How  is  right  reason  to  come  ?  asked  Miss  Elizabeth 
Peabody.  The  question  Is  whether  universal  suffrage 
will  give  it,  or  whether  tho  action  of  some  men  who  are 
not  the  majority.  TIow  the  plan  of  selection  has  succeeded 
is  shown  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Now  a  new  plan 
is  suggested  by  calling  upon  all  men  to  contribute. 
Intellect  is  not  reason.  Reasoning  is  the  portioning 
power.  Miss  Peabody  took  exception  to  Mr.  Wasson's 
placing  ignorance  and  egotism  together.  Egotism  is 
found  in  the  greatest  extent  among  the  cultivated. 
Our  records  prove  that  the  largest  vole  is  invariably 
the  best  rote.  The  largest  vote  ever  car.  was  upon  the 
second  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  New  York  were 
mankind  Democracy  might  be  questioned.  It  is  a 
delusion  to  make  partial  culture  and  right  reason  iden- 
tical. MJ63  Peabody  had  Just  returned  from  the  des- 
potisms of  Europo  and  marked  their  effects  upon  the 
people,  and  although  she  had  come  back  wide  awake  to 
tho  short  comings  of  Amorica,  yet  she  could  not  but 
give  the  preference  to  our  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Weiss  said  that  we  should  not  have  a  Democracy 
until  such  representatives  of  mankind  as  the  last  speaker 
had  a  vote.  Mr.  Wasson's  paper  was  most  timely,  and 
if  the  like  wero  heard  from  rostrum  and  pulpit,  the  era  of 
recta  ratio  would  draw  near.  But  it  is  too  late  to  talk 
about  limiting  suffrage.  The  Plug  Uglies  have  it,  the 
negroes  have  it,  and  it  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
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republic  to  take  it  away  from  one  negro.  He  would  es- 
tablish a  right  balance  of  power  by  deploying  women 
upon  the  field.  In  them  is  the  emotional,  intuitive  and 
moral  element.  There  are  women  who  have  great 
power  of  synthesis,  of  ratiocination  ;  there  are  men  who 
are  strongly  emotional,  and  intuitive ;  but  both  are  ex- 
ceptional, and  the  speaker  did  not  believo  there  could 
be  a  democracy  until  man  and  woman  stood  side  by 
side,  the  one  saying  "here  Is  rt\y  ratiocination "  the 
other,  "here  Is  my  Intuition."  Then  we  shall  have  the 
whole  power  of  the  republic.  He  would  run  for  luck  on 
women,  knowing  full  well  the  exceptions  of  vanity  and 
vice.  He  had  seen  the  shoddy  woman  in  full  blossom 
and  inhaled  her  questionable  fragrance.  When  we 
have  man  we  have  half  a  God.  In  Massachusetts  where 
there  are  250,000  more  women  than  men,  we  have  more 
than  our  share  of  God.  Our  safety  lies  in  deploying 
all  of  God  we  have  upon  the  field. 

Mr.  Weiss's  remarks  were  received  with  applause  and 
were  indorsed  by  Mr.  Sargent. 

Miss  Peabody  thought  Democracy  ought  not  to  be 
judged  until  further  trial. 

Mr.  Wasson  declared  that  he  had  not  been  under- 
stood. He  did  not  propose  past  forms  and  utterly  denied 
that  there  ever  had  been  a  republic.  Men  should  be 
made  what  they  really  are.  Democracy  is  cherishing  a 
viper  in  its  bosom. 

Miss  Peabody  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
who  said: 

I  appreciate  and  value  tho  justice  and  nicety  of  the 
criticism  made  by  Mr.  Wasson  upon  the  faults  and  short- 
comings of  a  democratic  society.  But  while  I  heard  him 
with  pleasure  and  interest,  I  yet  felt  in  hearing  him, 
like  the  disabled  composer  whose  cat,  running  over  the 
key-board  of  the  piano,  struck  the  third  chord,  legiti- 
mate and  musical  in  its  place,  but  asking  tho  fourth  as 
Us  solution.  Incompetent  as  he  was,  ho  hobbled  from 
his  sofa,  and  struck  the  needed  chord  before  ho  could 
again  rest.  The  facts  indeed  aro  much  as  Mr.  Wasson 
Btates  them,  and  there  are  moments  in  our  study  and 
observation  In  which  the  evils  of  the  popular  rule  confront, 
and  almost  turn  us  back,  as  insurmountable.  But  our 
great  hope  triumphs  over  theso  difficulties,  and  lends  us 
on  in  tho  direction  already  indicated.  This  seems  to  bo 
ono  of  tho  antinomies  of  morals.  It  seems  almost  hope- 
less to  reconcile  the  real  evils  of  popular  sovereignty  with 
its  ideal  dignity  and  security.  Yet  tho  two,  none  the 
less,  co-exist. 

The  advantages  of  universal  suffrage  are  not  so  Imme- 
diate as  they  are  usually  assumed,  by  their  champions, 
to  be.  One  of  the  greatest  of  theso  advantages  is  that 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  necessarily  supposes  and 
entails  the  extension  of  education.  The  experience  of 
the  Republican  North  shows  this.  The  aristocratic  in- 
stitutions of  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  necessitated  the 
restriction  of  education.  We  Americans  are  too  jubilant 
over  our  institutions,  rejoicing  as  though  we  had  already 
attained.  The  high  result  hoped  for  is  only  to  be  attained 
by  long  and  earnest  labor. 

Mr.  Alcott  maintained  that  a  Democracy  is  impossible 
saving  where  the  whole  people  are  cultivated.  Our  theory 
is  perfect,  but  in  the  absence  of  culture  we  are-well  nigh 
swamped.  As  for  egotism,  everyone  Is  an  egotist  in 
that  he  believes  in  his  individual  not  personal  self.  Cul- 
ture, however,  avails  not  unless  the  moral  quality  pre- 
dominates. There  never  has  been  a  republic  saving  In 
the  small  Pythagorean  experiment  which  was  a  com- 
plete success  because  women  were  there.  No  man  should 
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vote  who  Is  not  a  woman,  that  U  vho  does  not  possess 
the  womanly  or  moral  quality.  Woman  has  come  to 
claim  her  place  and  she  Is  fast  learning  how  to  claim 
it.  Women  would  consider  many  questions  that  men 
can  not.  Let  woman  come  to  the  foreground  and 
speak  for  herself. 

Culture  is  wanted.  No  man  is  entitled  to  more  liberty 
than  he  can  use  for  his  own  and  hi3  neighbor's  good. 

After  further  discussion  by  Mr.  Richard  Hallowell, 
Mr.  Sidney  Morse,  the  editor  of  The  Radical,  and  Mr. 
Alcott,  the  assembly  adjourned  to  meet  a  mouth  hence, 
when  Mr.  Weiss  is  expected  to  supply  a  feast  of  reason 
from  his  overflow  of  soul.  k.  f. 

Ibid.  ,    10-31-68,    p.    2.       — -^ 
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BROOK  FARM. 
[Beported  for  the  Standard]. 

People  went  last  evening  expecting  to  be  regaled  with 
a  transcendental  account  of  Brook  Farm,  nor  were  they 
disappointed  except  in  the  brevity  of  the  sketch.  Mr. 
Emerson  began  by  saying  "  That  in  1820  a  new  order  of 
things  appeared,  and  a  moral  age  followed  the  profligacy 
of  tho  past  one.  Goethe  brought  his  new  theories,  Hege<t 
his  philosophy,  Channing  religion,  Everett  eloquence, 
and  Dickens  his  beautiful  humanity  in  romance." 

All  manner  of  reforms  were  rampant,  and  with  quaint 
allusions  to  many  of  them,  Mr.  Emerson  came  at  last  to 
Brook  Farm.  "In  1840,  Dr.  Channing,  Geo.  Ripley 
with  other  enthusiasts  met  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  an 
intellectual  community  for  mutual  pleasure  and  culture. 
Much  fine  discourse  was  enjoyed,  but  nothing  settled,  for 
in  the  midst  of  it  the  company  streamed  out  to  an  oyster 
supper,  and  so  ended  the  first  attempt  at  xsihetical  so- 
ciety in  Boston."  In  1841,  another  attempt  was  made, 
which  resulted  in  Brook  Farm,  and  lasted  six  years. 
Ripley,  Curtis,  Parke,  Margaret  Fuller,  Dwight,  Wm.  H. 
Channing  and  "  Hawthorne  with  bis  cold  but  gentle 
genius"  were  Interested  in  it,  enjoyed  it,  and  came  out  of 
it  financially  poorer  but  intellectually  richer  for  the 
experience. 

"  So  many  hours  of  labor  for  ao  many  hours  of  Instruc- 
tion was  the  rule,  hut  the  new-comers,  while  eagerly 
availing  themselves  of  the  instruction  shirked  the  labor, 
which  was  dono  by  the  faithful  few.  As  sometimes 
happens  in  larger  communities  than  Brook  farm." 
Among  the  humorous  stories  told  of  these  enthusiasts 
were  these— "One  man  ploughed  all  day,  and  another 
looked  out  of  window  all  day,  and  both  received  the 
same  wages  at  night." 

"  The  ladies  took  cold  on  washing  days,  so  the  gen- 
tlemen shepherds  hung  out  tho  cloihos,  and  when  they 
danced  in  the  evening  clothos-pins  fell  plentifully  from 
their  pockets." 

"It  was  a  perpetual  picnic,  and  its  leaders  should  be 
thanked  for  making  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in.  It  was 
an  education  to  those  who  were  there  ;  a  fine  experience 
of  life-long  value," 

In  the  course  of  his  lecture  Mr.  Emerson  alluded  to 
Dial  "whose  era  its  chief  readers  "  and  "which 

enjoyed  its  obscurity  for  four  years  when  it  died."  He 
likewise  paid  characteristic  tributes  of  praise  to  the  mou 
whom  he  honored  with  his  friendship  long  before  the 
world  began  to  find  them  out — Thoreau  who  celebrated 
poverty  and  felt  that  "  God  could  not  bo  unkind  to  him 
If  he  tried,  and  Alcott  who  "  read  Plato  as  an  equal." 
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est  thinkers  and  the  most  active  workers,  find  their 
highest  enjoyment  in  attendance  on  such  lectures  as 
these,  and  throng  to  hear  the  utterance,  on  any  eubject, 
of  him  whom  they  once  reckoned  an  unprofitable  dreamer. 
Those  who  despair  of  human  improvement  may  learn 
truer  wisdom  by  looking  at  the  experience  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  Theodore  Parker.  Both  have  found 
the  intellectual  and  moral  movements  of  their  age  mani- 
festly and  largely  accelerated  by  their  own  efforts,  though 
the  latter  passed  upwardjtoo  soon  to  see  with  the  bodily 
eye  ail  the  evidence  of  this  that  ire  see.  Both  were  the 
subjects  of  ridicule,  obloquy  ar.d  malignant  misrepresen- 
tation by  large  bodies  of  men  having  possession  of  the 
public  ear,  controlling  a  large  department  of  the  press, 
and  wielding  the  mighty  power  of  the  pulpit;  both  wont 
on  quietly  with  their  work,  without  pausing  to  defend 
themselves,  or  make  any  reply  to  these  misrepresenta- 
tions; and  in  the  case  of  both,  the  idea3  which  they 
taught,  the  principles  which  they  inculcated,  and  the 
reformatory  movements  which  they  sought  to  promote 
have  been  steadily  growing  in  public  estimation,  and  the 
best  thinkers,  here  and  in  foreign  lands,  unite  in  pro- 
nouncing their  names  with  reverence.  Beginning  on  a 
high  and  true  plane,  these  men  had  no  occasion  to 
change,  only  to  persevere;  and  they  are  rewarded  for 
having  done  so  by  seeing  the  great  public  surely,  how- 
ever slowly,  following  their  lead,  and  moving  steadily 
towards  them. 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  religious  society,  founded 
by  Mr.  Parker,  the  28th  Congregational  Society  of  Bos- 
ton, have  unanimously  invited  Rev.  James  Vila  Blake  of 
Haverhill  to  be  their  minister,  and  it  is  understood  that 
he  will  accept  the  invitation. 

The  managers  of  the  "Fraternity  lectures"  were 
fortunate  in  securing  John  Lothrop  Motley  to  open 
their  course,  which  be  did  on  Monday,  the  19th  instant, 
in  a  stirring  address  on  the  political  aspects  and  demands 
of  our  time. 

Those  who  on  this  occasion  expected  to  see  only  a 
quiet,  scholarly  man,  and  to  hear  only  the  reading  of  an 
argument,  were  agreeably  dissappointed.  Mr.  Motley  is 
a  man  of  commanding  presence,  and  a  highly  eloquent 
speaker,  expressing  his  thoughts  with  6uch  skill,  and 
delivering  them  with  such  grace  and  energy,  as  if  ora- 
tory had  been  his  chosen  profession.  When  he  was  first 
introduced  to  the  audience,  and  was  about  to  commence 
his  address,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Bird  arose  on  the  platform 
and  called  for  three  cheers  for  the  man  who  had  first 
spoken  brave  words  abroad  in  advocacy  of  the  rights  or 
the  American  nation  in  the  early  part  of  our  late  struggle, 
and  when  European  powers  seemed  inclined  to  turn 
agalust  us.  Three  rousing  cheers  were  given  by  the 
great  audience,  followed  by  prolonged  applause,  and  Mr. 
Motley,  briefly  and  gracefully  expressing  his  appreciation 
of  the  compliment,  proceeded  with  his  lecture. 

As  this  lecture  appeared  in  pamphlet  form  on  tho 
morning  after  i  t3  delivery,  and  was  also  printed  in  full 
in  three  of  our  daily  papers  and  four  of  yours,  I  need 
not  give  any  abstract  of  its  contents.  I  will  merely 
mention  the  admirable  treatment  of  two  of  its  topics, 
which,  however  plain  to  good  sense  and  good  morals, 
are  so  mystified  by  the  sophistry  of  partisan  politicians 
that  many  people  really  need  enlightenment  respecting 
them.  In  regard  to  one  of  these,  the  guilt  and  folly  of 
repudiation,  Mr.  Motley  apologized  to  his  audience  for 
spending  any  time  in  argument  upon  it,  saying  very 
justly  that  it  was  difficult  to  prove  an  axiom.  He  closed 
this  part  of  the  subject  by  reading  (and  reading  with 
•Teat  point  and  expression)  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
one  of  Mr.  Dickens's  characters ;  that  character  who  se- 
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riously  declares  that  he  ha3  recovered  his  moral  dignity, 
and  that  he  can  once  more  walk  erect  before  his  fel- 
low-men, in  consequence  of  having  given  hi3  creditor, 
instead  of  the  payment  due,  a  new  promise  to  pay.  Mr. 
Motley  protested  against  the  monstrous  proposal  that 
the  United  States  should  adopt  the  financial  system  of 
Mr.  Wilkins  Micawber. 

The  other  matter  which  I  have  mentioned  as  needing 
elucidation  only  because  of  systematic  efforts  to  misrep- 
resent it,  was  the  complaint  of  the  rebels  of  unjust  treat- 
ment under  the  reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress.  These, 
complainers,  said  Mr.  Motley,  seem  to  have  forgotten 
one  little  fact,  that  there  has  been  a  war;  that  they,  who 
make  the  pretence  of  suffering  oppression,  were  four 
years  in  armed  rebellion  against  this  nation;  and  that, 
tho  war  being  ended  by  their  defeat,  it  is  the  special 
attribute  of  the  National  Legislature  to  lay  down  the 
terms  of  peace. 

This  is  so  plain  a  matter  that  it  might  appear  needless, 
to  mention  it;  but  the  partisans  of  the  rebellion,  seerc- 
iug  to  think  that  a  lie  well  stuck  to  is  as  good  -s  tho 
truth,  are  incessantly  harping  upon  tb^  very  moderate 
restraints  that  have  been  imposed  upon  the  m,  as  if  these 
had  been  utterly  unmerited,  and  as  If  the  attempt  to 
destroy  this  nation  for  the  sake  of  "maintaining  slavery 
were  a  deed  rather  meritorious  than  otherwise.  This 
exposure  by  Mr.  Motleyk  therefore,  was  needful,  and 
his  portraiture  of  tho  impudence  of  the  rebels  in  main- 
taining a  right,  first  to  secede  and  fight  againsi  the 
government  when  they  please,  and  next  to  come  back 
nnd  resume  tho  administration  of  the  government  when 
they  please,  was  admirably  drawn,  and  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  tho  aiulience.  North. 

Ibid,.,    10-31-68,    p.    2. 


The  I'lrnl  of  ^Ir  Kmrrwii''  *ew 'V«'clurc». 

Boston,  Tuesday,  October  11. 

It  is  worth  while  for  a  deal'  man  to  go  to  u 
course  of  lectures  in  llo-tou  by  Mr  Emerson,  lor 
though  lie  could  not  hear  a  word,  he  could  <  :i- 
jov  the  serenity  of  the  speaker's  countenance, 
and  he  could  sec  an  audience  such  a*  no  oilier 
occxMon  '(rings  together.  It  i-  ii"t  merely  that 
they  are  distinguished  people,  for  mast  of  them 
arc  not,  but  they  arc  so  plainly  the  >ult  of  the 
earth,  with  so  little  mixture  of  the  common- 
place element,  that  it  raises  the  spirits  merely  to 
look  at  them.  A  certain  part  ore  pray  haired, 
and  tome  of  theiu  can  remember  whin  the  lec- 
turer was  a  boy,  though  this  number  is  yearly  di- 
minishing, as  Mr  Emerson  bin. self  approaches 
the  limit  of  three  score  and  ten.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  list  appear  the  college  students,  the  fuir 
faced  girls  and  a  few  lads  and  maiden-  little  be- 
yond their  childhood,  who  have  early  learned  to 
prize  what  this  sage  soys.  And  all  between 
are  the  men  and  women  who  have  grown  up  in 
Hoston  and  the  neighborhood,  under  the  subtle 
influence  of  a  man  who  has  enchanted  more  of 
the  quick  intellect  of  New  England  than  nny  of 
his  eotemporaries.  Among  these  are  many  who 
are  widely  known;  and  1  saw,  lust  night,  Phillips 
the  orator,  and  Lowell  the  poet,  nnd  l'ieree  the 
■nathemutician.  and  Wagson  the  critic,  and  Hunt 
the  artist,  and  Fields  the  publisher,  and  no  small 
number  of  judges  and  doctors  and  clergymen 
nnd  professors  and  illustrious  ladies.  After  the 
lecture  there  was  a  great  exchange  of  greetings, 
and  old  friends,  who  had  not  seen  each  other  be- 
fore aince  Mr  Emerson's  Inst  course  of  lectures, 
or  longer  ago,  rejoiced  nt  meeting  there  again. 
It  was  like  the  salutations  on  the  church  porch 
after  the  benediction,  only  a  great  ileal  more  so. 

'I  he  lecture  itself  began  almost  precisely  at  the 
hour  appointed,  and  scarcely  continued  an  hour. 
The  theme  was  AnT,  nnd  it  was  treated  in  the 
old  Emersonian  way  of  "throwing  lights." 
There  was   no  stairway   of  dry   definitions    by 
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mrr,  un  honest  neighbor  whu  was  nut  ilr.iwn  to 
the  enterprise  by  any  tipiritiinJ  attraction,  but 
was  hired  at  (torn]  wojn  to  mpirin t<-ud  the 
work,  and  who  alwuvs  seemed  to  be  regarding 
the  whole  affair  with  the  moat  good-natured 
wonder  as  a  prodigious  masquerade.  Indeed, 
the  description  which  Hawtlionic  gives  of  him 
at  a  real  masquerade  of  the  fawn,  is  in  the  wood* 
depicts  his  attitude  toward  lirnok  liarm  itself: 
"And  apart,  with  a  shrewd  Yankee  observatioB 
of  tlic  scene,  stands  our  friend  Orange,  a  thick- 
set, sturdy  figure,  enjoying  the  fun  well  enough, 
yet  rather  laughing  with  a  perception  of  its  non- 
sensiealness  than  at  all  ontering  Into  the  spirit 
of  the  thing."  That,  indued,  was  very  much  the 
attitude  of  Hawthorne  himself  toward  llrook 
Farm  and  many  other  aspects  of  human  life.— 
|<ieorge  William  funis,  in  Harper's  Monthly. 
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marble  of  R  VV  Emerson,  Booth  and  Got.  An- 
drew, hi*  statuettes  of  the  same,  and  of  Edwin 
Booth  aa  "Othello"  and  "lago,"  are  fine  sped 
mens  of  sculpture.  His  ideal  heads  of  the  Sav- 
ior and  of  Satan  command  the  admiration  of  the 
art-critics.     He  is  now  travelling  in  Europe, 


Lectuuks.— The  second  lecture  in  Mr.  Emer- 
son's course  was  delivered  Monday  evening,  the 
subject  being  "l'oetry  ami  Criticism."  It  wns 
discussed  in  the  lecturer's  peculiar  manner  of 
flashing  upon  it  Iroin  the  abundant  stores  of  bis 
imagination,  erudition  and  wit.  Perhaps  the 
most  entertaining  feature — if  we  except  a  glow- 
ing eulogy  of  Shakespeare — was  the  series  of  ob- 
servations on  the  various  English  poets  and  their 
masterpieces.  His  criticism  of  the  poetry  of  the 
day  was  also  interesting  coining  from  one  who 
himself  shines  among  the  first  of  American  poets 
<u\i  critics.  A  critical  audience  Listened  to  the 
lecture  with  the  closest  attention. 


The  Tragedian,  by  Thomas  B.  Gould  of  Bos- 
ton, u  an  essay  on  the  genius  and  character  of 
the  alder  Booth  by  an  ardent  admirer  of  him 
and  his  ion  Edwin,  to  whom  tbe  velume  la  dedi 
cated.  Mr  Oonld,  tbe  author,  is  better  known 
aa  an  artist,  having;  devoted  himself  for  several 
years  to  sculpture.  His  butts  of  Emerson  and 
Gov  Andrew  nave  been  admired  by  thousands : 
they  were  made  not  only  with  an  artist's  love  of 
his  subject,  but  with  a  strong  personal  interest  la- 
the men,  for  Mr  Gould  cannot  do  his  best  unless 
his  subject  is  bis  admiration.  His  love  for  Em 
eraon  is  au  affair  of  many  years;  he  was  a  near 
neighbor  of  Gov  Andrew,  and  they  were  often 
each  other's  homes.  For  the  elder  Booth 
admiration  seems  to  be  greater  than  for  any 
other  actor  be  has  ever  seen ;  he  knew  him  also 
as  a  friend,  and  has  made  a  fine  bust  of  him,  a 
pbotogripli  of  which  Is  frontispiece  to  this  neat 
volume.  The  book  consists  of  reminiscences  of 
the  great  actor,  with  sketches  of  his  chief  char- 
acters, and  the  way  he  interpreted  them;  written 
with  knowledge  and  affection,  the  two  requisites 
tor  a  good  criticism.  To  those  who  have  seen 
Booth  act,  It  will  be  of  more  value  than  to  the 
rest  of  us,  but  it  has  also  the  value  of  being  a 
good  study  of  tbe  characters  named,  by  a  man  of 
sjnse  and  sensibility.  Mr  Gould  has  lately  gone 
to  Europe  to  pass  several  yetrs,  and  his  book 
follows  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  oceau. 


Call.  We,  the  undersigned,  recognizing  the  so- 
called  woman  question  as  fundamental  In  its  rela- 
tions to  society  and  to  government— a  question, 
therefore,  demanding  honest  investigation  and 
wise  treatment— unite  fn  calling  a  convention  tor 
the  discussion  of  fhe  principles  Involved  in  It.  and 
tor  the  formation  of  a  society  to  secure  their  aunli- 
catlon.  rl 

We  propose,  as  the  basis  of  our  discussion  and 
suliaequent  action,  the  equnllty  of  the  sexes  before 
God,— as  written  In  the  nature  and  duties  and  des- 
tinies ot  both,  ami  as  announced  In  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments,  in  the  aiguille  mt  words, 
"And  (iod  said.  Let  us  make  man  In  our  lunge  af- 
ter our  likeness,  and  let  tueiu  nave  dominion.  Un 
(j°d.  created  man  pi  his  own  image;  in  the  image 
of  God  created  he  hi ui;  male  and  female  created 
be  tlirm;"  and.  "In  Christ  Jesus  tbeic  Is  neither 
male  r  or  female  ;"— and  the  right*  of  the  individ- 
ual, as  set  lorth  In  the  following  ever-memorable 
woids  of  tlie  declaration  of  Independence:  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  sell-evl'ent,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are 
lite,  lii>erty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;"  and 
■■il.at  government*  Uei ivc  their  Just  powers  from 
the  cencent  of  the  governed." 

\\  e  hold  It  a  sell-evident  truth,  also,  that  the--e 
I'linciples,  appllcn  to  tbe  women  as  to  the  men  nl 
ai.y  nation  or  race,  must  produce  tbe  best  results  ; 
aid  that  such  application  is  neeessary  to  the  nor- 
ma) development  ol  humau  society. 

>\  e,  therefore,  invite  the  thoughtful  men  and 
women  of  New  Kngland.'wbo  are  willing  to  join  us 
in  such  d<0 liberation  and  action,  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion, at  Boston,  on  Wednosday  Mid  Thursday,  the 
1Mb  and  19th  days  of  November  instant,  to  organ- 
ize a  perinarcm  association,  tor  the  wise,  syste- 
matic and   efficient  advocacy  ot  woman  rulfrage, 
and  ite  kim'red  civil  ai.  I  political  rights. 
Itev.  .James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  1).,  Boston. 
I;cv.  .lac. ,1,  M .  Manning,  1».  !».,  Boston, 
.lulia  Ward  Howe,  Bo*Ls, 
Col. '!.  W.  Hlggiuson.  Newport,  E.  I., 
Hon.  John  (iodfrey,  hangor,  ale., 
Sirs.  Angelina  Uri'mke  VVeld,  Hyde  Park, 
William  I,  Howditch,  Itrookllne, 
tm  Bon-James  Hutchinson,  Jr., West  Bandolph.Tt.. 

near  Mrs.  Caroline  11.  Severance,  West  Newton, 

n  at  Hon.  Henry  Chaplr.,  Worcester, 

his  Nathaniel  Wnite,  Concord,  N.  IT., 

Mrs.  8arah  Hbaw  Itussell.  Boston, 
Arthur  R.  Calef,  Middletown,  Conn., 
John  Neal,  Portland,  Me., 
Mrs.  Lidlan  Kmerson.  Concord, 
fcev.  K.  It.  Stratton,  rfbrttiter, 
J  rot,  rrajfCi*  J.  Child,  Cambridge, 
»Urcy  It.  Jackson,  M.,  I).,  Boston, 
Itev.  John  Hoyden,  Woousooket,  K.  I., 
Mrs.  Ann  H.  Karle,  Worcester, 
fcdward  Aonlpbus  Webb,  Keei  e,  N.  H.. 
Hon.  kolaod  U.  Haxard,  reacedala,  K.  I. 
Mrs.  Mary  Mann.  Cambridge. 
Hon.  George  T.  Hotr,  Worcester, 
Miss  Arethusa  Hall.  Augusta,  Me., 
Key.  U.  K.  Howies,  Woruoater, 
A.  Bronson  Aicet;,  Concord, 
BenjanW  Kingsbury,  Jr.,  Portland,  Me., 
KlizabeUi  I\  '^abody,  Cambridge, 
hcv.  Hatuuel  May  »."    Ixloeater, 
Abby  Kelly  Fo*t«r,  WorceewT.    „ 
Hon.  J.  it.  Mattlett,  Providence,  Z  I., 
hev.  Mrs.  P.  a.  Hanaford,  Beading, 


Mr.  Thomas  B.  Gould,  the   reading  of  whose 
book  has  suggested   what  I  have  written,  was  a     Hon.liiamuol  K.  aVwair^eh-oee' 
pupil  of,  and  took  a  Franklin  medal  at,  the  Haw-     J,tewe,'^A-, foster,  Portland,  Me.,' 
kins  street  school,  in  Boston,  when  Ralph  Waldo 


Emerson  was  its  teacher.  He  was  brought  up  to 
tha  dry-goods  trade  by  Abiel  Waahburn,  in  Kilby 
street,  when  that  street  was  almost  the  only  dry- 
goods  street  in  the  city;  and  Abiel  Washburn 
waa  one  among  the  many  upright  and  honorable 
merchant*  of  that  famous  street.  While  there 
Mr.  Gould  was  a  member  and  secretary  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  which  associa- 
tion, thirty  years  ago,  exerted  perhaps  a  greater 
literary  influence  in  the  city  than  any  other  in- 
stitution. He  was  a  distinguished  member,  nod 
pronounced  a  poem  before  tbe  association  in  the 
old  Federal-street  Theater.  He  early  became  a 
contributor  to  the  press,  and  wrote  a  defense  of 
the  drama,  which  st  once  gave  him  a  high  rank 
among  men  of  letters.  Subsequently  he  was  en- 
gaged in  business  in  New  Orleans.  Of  late  years 
he   ha*   devoted   himself  to   art.     His  heads  in 


Mr*.  Charlotte  Joy,  Mendou, 

nurnucl  Hill,  Florence, 

hcv.  Arthur  Kuaup,  Providence,  It.  I., 

far*  CUakc,  Northampton, 

l«  v.Joseph  May.Newburypoit, 

Mr*.  Paulina  W.  Davis,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Delano  A.  Gcdilard,  Huston, 

Hon.  Francis  W.  Bird,  K.  Walpole, 

(-eth  hunt,  Northampton, 

Mrs.  tilzaUlh  H.  Chaee,  Valley  Falls,  U.  I., 

David  Mack,  Itcluiont, 

Mr*.  Nathami  I  White.  Concord, 

Ub\ .  Lowland  Conn  >r,  Boston, 

Anna  B.  Greene,  Itrookllne, 

(banes  W.  stack,  itoeton. 

WUhelmliie  O.  Swatt,  HsIaHIU, 

Louisa  M.  Alcott,  concord, 

Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Pitman,  SoatervtUe, 

David  Lee  Child,  WaytanU, 

I..  Maria  Child.  Waylaad. 

John  Hooker,  Hartford,  Ot., 

Mrs.  John  Hooker,  Hartford,  cv, 

Hev.  Ko win  P.  Parker,  Hartford.  Ct., 

Rev.  JohnT.  Sargent,  p— 
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The  publication  of  1  Iaivthornc'>  omrnals  will 
lead  to  some  inquiry  why  .selections  from  those  of 
Henry  Thorcau  are  not  given  to  the  public.  No 
promise  has  ever  been  made  that  this  would  be 
done,  but  it  has  been  hoped  tha'  Miss  Sophia 
Thorcau,  his  sister,  who  has  edited  hie  papers 
that  have  been  published  since  his  d  mth,  would 
make  at  least  extracts  enough  to  till  one  of  Mr 
Fieltls's  thin  volumes.  There  is  matcmil  enough 
lor  several  thick  books,  bnf  much  of  H  relates  to 
the  daily  observation*  of  a  naturalist,  said  would 
not  interest  the  general  reader.  The  only  por- 
tions yet  printed  were  selected  by  Thorenu's  hi- 
tlrantc  friend,  Ellery  Channing,  and  pnhlished  in 
the  Commonwealth  newspaper,  in  1841-4.  The 
scries  of  papers  then  begun  was  never  completed, 
but  It  included  some  of  the  most  striking  passa- 
ges ever  written  by  Tliorenu,  and  was  preceded 
by  a  quaint  sketob  of  his  life,  dwelling  on>  some 
of  the  Incidents  of  his  bo v hood ,  and  his  domes- 
tic life.  Ills  familv  ww  French' on  the  father's 
side.  Scorch  on  the  mother's,  and  his  genius 
was  affected  by  tbe  mixture  of  races.  He  was  born 
and  lived  nearly  all  his  days  In  Concord,  where 
the  different  houses  he  inhabited  are  still  pointed 
out  by  bis  old  friends.  More  than  one  of  them 
he  aided  In  building ;  tho  house  where  he  was 
born,  however,  is  an  old  "lean  to"  on  the  "Vir- 
ginia road"  leading  to  Bedford,  a  couple  of  miles 
from  where  his  mother  and  surviving  sister  now 
live.  Tbe  "Parkman  House"  was  another  of  his 
residences,  and  Is  now  being  torn  down.  It  stood 
on  the  maia  street,  not  far  from  the  law  office  of 
Samuel  Hoar,  the  elder,  which  is  also  about  to 
be  removed,  to  make  way  for  new  buildings. 

[Sanborn  in  the  Spring- 
field Republican*] 


AUTHORESSES  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

It  13  consi  lcred  a  sxrsat  fact  that  the  poli- 
t'lt  ians  hare  at  bs'.  fvindout  the  Woman's 
Su.TiVige  movement  We  tliiuk  it  a  more 
important  fact  that  fie  authorc;:cj  have 
funnel  it  out.  In  the  early  tbys  of  the 
Movement  they  were  ur.acnount-ihlj'r.i  r 
'o  it.  We  may  Ionic  in  vain  through  the 
reporis  of  the  early  convention?  f,r  tin: 
naite  of  a  eiogle  woman  LJentiUctl  with 
!'.:   ;  .!:ire. 

Jmt  cs  in  thoc?  clays  it  wr.s  con  itk're  1 
in  ct  srtry  for  a  woman  It  work  h  r  pas- 
sage into  literature  by  first  compiling  a 
cookery  book — v\  ittic-3  llrs.  Child,  ilis; 
Leslie,  and  others — so  it  waa  apparently 
required  that  she  should  limit  her  s'.rong- 
niintlctlncss  to  the  u«5  of  printer's  ink.  It 
waa  bed  enough  f.>rhcr  to  be  a  blue-stock- 
ing, without  being  «ko  a  red  republican. 
To  be  sure,  Harriet  Tlariiucau  wrote  a  let- 
ter of  pympathy  to  the  socoud  Naliona-1 
Woman's  Rights  Convention ;  but  then 
she  was  an  English  woman.  Literary  wo- 
men were  best  represented  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
J.  Hale,  who,  after  compiling  a  "Woman's 
Record"  of  nine  hundred  pages,  wound 
up  by  a  vehement  protsst  against  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  sex  she  commemora- 
ted ;  or  by  Miss  Muloch,  who  In  "A  Wo- 
man's Thoughts  nbout  Woman  "  denied  to 
her  own  sex  the  brains  requisite  tir  book- 
keeping, though  she  must  have  known  Uiat 
in  half  the  retail  shops  of  Parii  tho  books 
arc  kept  by  women. 

This  Is  the  more  remarkable  because 
tbe  literary  men  of  America  have  always 
furnished  the  prominent  advocates  of  this 
reform.    W.  H.  Chinning,  John  Pierpont, 
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and  John  Neil  were  prominent  in  the 
icnriv  movement.  *monon.  who  eimed 
'the  can  tor  tne  am  national  oonvention 
did  not  appear  in  connection  with  the 
recant  convention  In  Boston :  but  bis  wife 

<1><*  *nrl   ncrhana  ho  UliliHi  tha    tMr^nrw  of 

"Tirtual  rei>rescntatton"  ongirt  to  worl 
Uf»U!  ways,  n  „  troe  uwi  s^wou,  wno  in 
hmvouiu  wen*  UUI  o.  uu,  way  *,  wmj{ 
Abliy  Kellers  orntssa  to  m3  "Convers'-i 
tiona  on  the  oM  nramatksts"  Dim  wtfh.i 
urawn  Inmaeir  in  h!a  tnitniw  vnars  fVo.nl 
all  movements  wMeh  savor  of  wdicaJlsm 
Uut  his  mcn<L  40HB  w  eisa.  wno  wrote  an 
essay  in  Tenement  oooobIUob  in  th»  w«. 
man  •  movement  a  dozen  ran  ,„,  uas 
just  wntien  a  mucn  aoier  one  in  Ma  favor. 

Piobably  not  Prc.«'il'  at  Johnson  him  oi. 
<  ctjjd  uivvltle  Ilercli-r's  view.*  on  t  *  i  i ;  [•■art 
of  the  reconstruction  qoo  .'i  ia  ;  and  C.'i;  rci 
Curt:?,  lending  stndily  t  nvurd  c,;i,tv:i- 
tbm  on  other  political  matters,  still  avows 
himself  a  radical  on  this.  Aud,  In  the  Co  - 
ton  Convention,  Whittlcr,  Alcott,  Clarke, 
Wasson,  and  Iligginson  were  ofiiccrs  or 
speakers,  while  the  call  was  rigncd  by 
other  literary  men,  including  Mr.  Child, 
the  accomplished  professor  of  rhetoric  io 
Harvard  University. 

These  thinga  being  so,  it  would  be  ob- 
viously unbecoming  in  the  authorc.^es  of 
America  to  hold  back ;  and  they  are  there- 
fore coming  forward  handsomely.  Mis. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  their  unquestioned 
leader  in  respect  to  genius  and  culture, 
takes  modestly  and  bravely  the  position  of 
president  of  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation. Among  the  signers  of  the  call  or 
officers  of  the  Boston  Convention  there 
appear  Mrs.  Child,  Miss  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  Miss  Alcott,  and 
Miss  Fortcn — all  whose  names  hive  ap- 
peared on  title-pages  in  their  own  right. 
The  Providunce  Convention  added  She. 
names  of  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Whitman  and 
Miss  Nora  Perry,  the  o.ily  authu.  -<•■•) 
whom  Rhode  Islaud  now  claims,  so  l'..r  i  s 
we  kuow.  Indeed,  there  was  no  eminent 
absentee,  except  Mrs.  Stowe;  ami  ah  ',  as  i« 
well  known,    approves    the    prluciple  of 

Woman  Suffrage,  end  only  doubt*  about 
Hi  rmmodieto  eppttoatfoa.  Her  slater, 
Mrs.  Hooker,  tsM  repated  author  of  tha 
recent  papers  on  anflmge  In  Putnam'* 
Muun'iu.  was,  on  tha  nlatftwm  of  the 
boston  Convention,  and  even  assisted  in 
framing  Its  call 

On  tha  whole,  it  mav  aarfelv  be  declared 
that  tha  Htararv  vomu  or  Amanri  nav* 
now  taken  their  riihUhl  place  at  the 
bead  of  the  soften  movement  Thev 
art  um  natnral  aanaoaenta  and  ad- 
vocates or  their  eat  Through  them  edu- 
cated woman  sneaks;  and  whatever  she 
asks  will  oe  given. 

TIIE  RADICAL  CLUB  AND  WOMAN. 


Boston,  Saturday,  November  21. 
Now  that  I  have  been  admitted  to  the  inner 
temple  where  the  gods  forge  their  [>orent  thun- 
derbolts, 1  wonder  how  Boston  ever  existed  with- 
out the  radical  club,  and  why  it  never  was  bom 
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until  last  year.  Perhaps  the  Are  over  which  a 
radical  club  should  be  cooked  Is  a  flow  one,  and 
that  the  very  rare  material  has  never  been 
t  horoughly  done  through  until  within  a  twelve 
month.  Whatever  the  reason  of  delay,  tbought- 
l  ul  people  must  rejoice  that  the  radical  club  is 
to-day  an  accomplished  fact,  for  from  its  fruitful 
seed  so  generously  thrown  hefore  the  wind,  there 
must  come  .a  rich  harvest  at  do  distant  future. 
Last  Monday  saw  the  second  meeting  of  the 
I  second  year  in  tho  commodious  parlors  of  those 
well-known  friends  of  humanity.  Rev  and  Mrs 
John  T.  Sargent.  There  were  present  Emerson, 
Wasson,  Alrott  and  Weiss;  Morse  and  Marvin 
of  "Tne.  Radical;"  W.  .1.  Linton,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  engravers,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  designers ;  the  young  and  noble  Gen 
Edward  N.  Hallowell,  who  fought  beside  Shaw  at 
Fort  Wagner,  and  took  the  command  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  his  friend  and  colonel;  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  l^ouisa  M.  Alcott,  Louise  (.'handler 
Monlton,  Nora  r*crry,  anil  other  potentates  In 
literature  und  society.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  John  Weiss,  who  read  an  essay  on  the  old  yet 
ever  voting  subject  of  woman, — an  essay  so 
beautiful,  so  earnest,  so  appreciative  of  the  best 
womanhood,  so  generous,  so  chivalrie  that  there 
was  not  a  woman  present  whose  eves  were  not 
moistened,  whose  heart  was  not  softened,  whose 
intellect  wus  not  Inspired,  by  this  tribute  trom  n 
man  to  the  latent  worth  ot  her  sex.  "God 
bless  John  Wei«s  and  all  men  like  him."  mur- 
mured more  than  one  woman  who  saw  the  glo- 
rious vista  opening  for  another  generation  of 
women.  Yes.  God  bless  John  Weiss.  If  ever 
there  comes  a  time  when  all  men  think  as  he 
thinks,  every  woman  who  comes  short  of  the 
possibilities  awarded  to  her  will  have  no  excuse 
to  fall  back  upon  but  that  of  total  depravity. 
Mav  that  good  time  come  quickly,  for  who  is 
not  greater  and  better  for  being  believed  In  by 
the  true  and  good?  Who  that  sees  her  niche  in 
the  Pantheon  will  not  strive  to  be  a  goddess  ? 
To  attempt  to  report  John  Weiss's  essay  would 
he  as  futile  as  to  attempt  a  description'  of  Bee- 
thoven's heroic  symphony.  It  is  a  berslc  sym- 
phony, breathing  in  every  page  the  poetry  of 
humanity ,  and  I  could  no  more  tell  you  what  it 
was  like  without  giving  yon  the  w  hole,  than  I 
cook]  take  the  sparkle  out  of  a  diamond.  If  Mr 
Weiss  delivers  this  essay  In  public,  as  he  is  in 
duty  hound  to  do,  I  can  only  hope  that  the  lyce- 
uvns  of  Massachusetts  will  open  their  arms  to 
embrace  this  noblest  type  of  woman. 

At  the  previous  meeting  the  discussion  which 
followed  Mr  Wesson's  essay  was  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. Yesterday  every  one  lelt  that  the  best 
had  been  said  and  there  was  nothing  left  bat 
prayer.  There  wit  a  spell  upon  us  which  none 
wished  broBcn,  and  Mr  Emerson  truly  expressed 
the  almost  universal  sentiment,  when  he  said 
that  he  thought  It  would  \m  far  better  to  hold  a 
silent  meeting.  Yst  talk  there  must  be,  and  talk 
there  was.  Mr  Emerson  added  that  it  was  for 
woman  to  decide  what  her  political  status  should 
be;  that  once  he  believed  the  practical  advoracv 

of  universal  suffrage  would  find  no  support  irnm 
tender  >ind  superior  women,  but  that  now  those 
who  most  shrunk  from  u  painful  duty  were  at  the 
same  time  most  eager  to  perform  it,  and  look- 
forward  to  its  consummation  as  a  moment  to  be 
seriouslv  hailed.  In  that  state  of  things  it  is  not 
for  man  to  give  the  vote,  but  for  women  to  take 
it.  The  claim  would  be  vitiated  were  any  to 
deny  it.  When  women  of  any  state  are  accorded 
the  rights  of  suffrage,  it  wi'l  he  the  graceful  part 
for  man  to  make  all  such  arrangements  as  will 
l»e  convenient  lor  women.  Wc  are  nil  the  better 
for  bearing  of  the  riches  in  store  for  us  and  can 
nnly  await  the  eventful  arrival. 

Mr  Wasson  said  that  he  remembered  with 
what  delight,  when  a  boy,  be  watched  the  swift 
motion  of  the  wild  pigeon,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  morning  had  been  akin  to  that  of  former 
years,  for  he  bad  been  made  to  feel  the  same  ar- 
rowy movement  of  mind.  Still,  before  adding 
more  votes,  before  inviting  woman  to  the  ballot, 
lie  would  insist  upon  the  application  of  mop  and 
broom.  Any  further  additions  at  present  would 
make  matters  worse.  Theie  would  be  more  slush 
to  wade  through.  The  more  space,  the  more 
chicane.  He  would  stipulate  that  there  should 
first  be  clarification,  that  politics  should  learn 
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the  art  of  housekeeping.  Of  late  years,  women  s 
desire  for  the  ballot  had  been  put  upon  the  ba- 
sis of  privilege.  They  felt  that  they  were  suffer- 
ing an  injury,  ii  disgraceful  Inequality.  If  every 
trousered  wretch  held  a  vote,  why  not  eveiy  su- 
perior woman/  For  himself,  Mr  Wasson"  put 
governing  on  a  different  ground,  tiovcrning  Is 
a  job,  a  ''big  job"  as  Lincoln  called  't,  and  ti»  be 
done  in  the  least  expensive  way.  It  is  wry  like 
the  building  of  a  ship.  There  is  danger  nil 
round,  mid  it  is  o^lly  the  virtue  of  the  structure 
that  saves.  Mr  Kmerson  had  remarked  at  the 
previous  meeting,  that  a  government  was  no  bet- 
ter than  the.  people.  It  seemed  to  Mr  Wasson  it 
were  as  wi»e  to  say  thot  a  ship  is  no  l>etter  than 
the  wood  in  a  forest.  The  proper  artisan  does 
not  gather  nil  and  everything.  The  prin- 
ciple of  selection  comes  in,  a  prin- 
clpJe  that  is  ab-ohitdy  necessary.  There 
-hoild  be  no  more  votes  granted  until 
preliminary  steps  are  taken  to  base  votes  on 
quality.  We  should  put  into  the  hopper  what 
we  expect  to  get  out  of  the  spout.  Woman's 
special  genius  Is  one  of  use,  it  is  rinding  out 
what  shall  be  done  with  things.  Man's  province 
is  to  provide.  It  is  this  special  tcmlnlne  genius 
that  is  most  wanting  in  the  management  of  af- 
fairs. We  Americans  know  how  to  mal-e  money, 
but  what  under  heaven  to  do  with  a  dollar  we 
cannot  tell.  Men  should  earn  money  and  women 
should  spend  It.  There  was  once  a  member  of 
<  'ingress  who  declared  that  he  was  u  committee 
of  means  and  his  wife  a  committee  of  ways.  Wo- 
men have  the  power  of  divination.  The  genius 
of  woman  would  serve  as  can  no  wit  of  man. 
There  should  be  a  qualification  basis  for  suffrage, 
and  certain  departments  of  government  should 
l»e  made  over  to  women.  Mrs  Ednnh  D. 
Cneney  replied  that  It  was  In  this  very  matter 
of  housekeeping  where  women  showed  the  great - 
«r  proficiency,  and  that  there  would  be  no  puri- 
fication until  women  did  it.  Women  would  re- 
gard the  ballot  as  a  heavy. responsibility.  The 
finest  men  took  no  active  purt  in  polities  as  long 
us  they  could  make  excuses  to  their  consciences. 
Kmerson  and  bis  peers  shrunk  from  this  duty, 
until  neglect  became  criminal.  Women  mav  he 
placed  ia  the  same  category.  They  consider  it 
as  part  of  the  solemn  duty  or  life,  and  their  \  en 
reluctance  Is  an  argument  in  favor  of  their  fitness 
tor  the  trust.  It  denotes  responsibility.  Charac- 
ter will  be  the  only  test,  and  then  the  right  men 
will  get  rolo  oAoe.  It  is  not  true  that  our  gov- 
ernment is  not  better  than  the  body  of  the  people. 
We  say,  "I  am  not  fit  for  nrexident,  but  f  know 
a  man  who  is.  I  do  not  ask  for  office,  but  I  wish 
taput  the  best  person  In  power."  1  here  would 
then  be  an  addition  of  different  elements. 

Mr  Alcott  argued  that  numbers  need  not  em- 
barrass democracy.  Magnetism  mu  -f  come  from 
-uperior  force,  it  is  the  rule  oi  the  best  uj  mag- 
netize the  many,  in  men  and  women  then1  is 
i he  polarity  of  magnetism.  In  the  household  is 
-eal  democracy.  When  did  >a\on  beauty  bear 
ts  loveliest  flowers '.'  When  Shakspcare  wrote, 
and  Elizabeth  reigned  as  thcomamcni  of  his- 
tory. Would  Shakspeorc  und  Raleigh  hai»*done 
•Le:r  Ik  *t,  woold  that  galn\y  linw  -1  ■* -i"*-  si, 
brightly  in  the  heavens,  had  there  been  no  Eliza- 
beth on  the  throne?  Give  woman  her  place  in 
history.  She  keeps  the  world  in  its  orbit.  If  grace 
and  culture  mean  anything,  she  should  hold 
her  rightful  scepter.  The  tine  womanly  element 
is  culture,  and  begins  with  a  sense  of  beauty. 
Can  there  be  any  culture  or  rule  in  government 
until  it  is  made  beautiful?  More,  in  his  I'topia, 
spoke  for  women  as  well  as  for  men ,  and  edu- 
cated his  daughters  as  he  would  have  cituc.md 
his  sons.  In  Plato's  "Republic,"  women 
become  rulers  of  the  <tate  attir  having  given 
citizens  to  it.  We  practically  theorize 
and  fall  behind  antiquity.  N'oneoi  us  ran  he 
sufficiently  thankful  lor  our  c -.-ay  to-day.  It  is 
tho  feminine  eloquence.  Women  must  con.'e  to 
the  foreground,  and  will  have  their  rights.  They 
always  were  oracular.  No  man  ever  va.-.  consid- 
ered sacred  enough  lor  divination.  |!tit  wc  are 
slow  to  accept  the  oracle,  calling  it  unpractical. 
That  only  is  most  practical  which  is  unpractical. 
In  the  ideal  household,  woman  is  queen.  Now 
is  the  accepted  time. 

Mr  Wasson  begged  u*  to  remember  that  Plato 
extends  government  be\  ond  existing  institutions, 
lie  thought  that  to  bring  tin  leminiue  element 
into  political  play,  would  be  a  waste  of  good 
material. 

Mrs  Cheney  did  not  agree  with  Mr  W  a-son. 
School  committees  particularly  should  be  partly 
composed  of  won, en.  Uus  children  shall  go  to 
school,  whnt  our  girls  shall  do  after  they  get 
there,  and  other  vital  questions  which  can  best  be 
answered  by  women,  now  rest  with  the  men. 

Mr   Wasson    replied     that     women   certainly 
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slioiilil  control  till  schools  of  children  under  fif- 
teen, and  If  Utopia  cannot  be  established,  he 
su|>|Kiscd  woman  should  livelier  vote.  This  he 
would  os-tent  to,  provided  special  provinces  were 
delegated  to  her.  She  should  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  means,  hut  be  would  not  have  icr  take 
her  sent  in  man's  congress.  Something  finer 
can  be  trot  at.  Our  civilization  is  all  litter 
and  chaos.  There  should  he  a  woman's  con- 
gress with  a  woman  president  to  take  churgc  of 
the  building  of  cities,  of  homes,  and  to  dNpel 
that  nightmare  of  the  kitchen  which  is  an  under 
clement  of  barbarism.  Kill  out  sulfroirc  anil 
have  boards  and  let  the  best  be  uppermost. 

When  Mr  Wasson  was  asked  how  he  would 
tret  his  boards  and  his  best,  he  overthrew  hi< 
previous  arguments,  very  much  to  the  amused 
satisfaction  of  all  present  who  did  not  sympa- 
thise with  him  in  his  onslaught  uuon  the  people, 
by  saying  that  it  wwM  he  iie-cxnort/  Iu  hi'ijhi 
with  xiijlrii'ic.  He,  Mr  Wusson,  did  not  like  in- 
discriminate praise  of  woman.  Won  en  were 
not  much,  if  imy,  hetterflmn  men.  He  remem- 
bered n  Huston  woman  who,  when  livinir  i"  the 
Shenandoah  valley  dining  ihc  war,  sent  her 
children  to  pile  up  stones  in  the  roads  over  which 
the  ambulances  ot  our  wounded  soldiers  wen' 
to  pass.  And  he  remembered  another  woman  in 
Springfield  who,  by  way  of  excusing  this  bar- 
barity, answered,  •'!  think  you  are  hard  upon 
l.tzr.ie.     She  id  a  true  Christian." 

.Miss  Clarke  agreed  with  Mr  Wasson  that  there 
was  too  much  praise  of  woman.  She  uould 
have  the  idea  of  sex  abolished  In  argument  and 
that  ol  humanity  substituted. 

Mr  l.inton  did  not  belie. e  in  representative 
government.  He  wanted  no  one  to  represent 
him.  lie  diil  not  choose  to  abdicate  his  will, 
and  thought  the  present  system  ol  government 
vicious,  (iraftinn  ti^-  upon  thistle-  wouldn't 
improve  matters  much.  The  evil  i»  in  tin  sys- 
tem. 

Alter  further  discussion  the  club  adjourned  to 
jueet  ;i_;ii'i  the  third  Monday  in  December. 

i. .   v. 
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A  good  many  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Emerson  first  turned 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  lecture-room,  the  eminent  Huston 
lawyer  Jonathan  Mason  went,  with  his  family,  to  hear 
him.  On  being  asked,  afterwards,  how  he  liked  the  lec- 
ture, he  .said  lie  had  been  unable  to  make  out  what  Mr. 
Kineisoii  was  driving  at.  " My  daughters,  however," 
added  Mr.  Mason,  '-admired  the  lecture,  and  understood 
il  perfectly." 

Probably  the  sarcastic  old  lawyer,  when  he  said  this, 
did  not  in  the  lea-t  suspect  that  his  daughters  had  a  liner 
and  higher  sens,-  ihan  he  of  the  matters  then  treated  of. 
Ingenuous  youth,  of  both  sexes,  still  delight  in  hearing 
Mr.  Kmerson,  and  iind  their  best  thoughts  stimulated,  and 
their  highest  aspirations  met,  by  his  suggestions.  But 
they  arc  no  louder  alone  in  this  enjoyment.  Our  wisest 
and  matures!  men  anil  women,  lawyers  of  the  standing 
>f  Mr.  Ma<on,  professional  men  of  ever}  class,  the  deep- 
est thinkers  and  the  most  active  workers,  Iind  their 
highest  enjoyment  in  attendance  on  such  lectures  us 
diese,  and  throng  to  hear  the  utterance,  on  an\  subject, 
A  him  whom  they  once  reckoned  an  unprolilable  dreamer. 


A  CuXVEXTIoX  OF  WOMEX IX  tJEHMAXi' 
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[i.oin  s.  oil's  "It  Al.l'll  Wai.H"  1. 4Ki:so\." 
V,  i!  IniveScen  wi'li  inurh  Interest  at  the  gallery  ol 
llrntbii  kson,  Doli  &  Iticharrts  tins  great  work  of 
art  and  noble  portrait.  It  is  not  a  picture  which 
attract*  at  hi.-l  sight ;  lor  it  is  wanting  in  sensuous 
beauty.  It  Is  vcty  l,)W  in  tone  anil  simple  it  not 
scvcie  in  style.  Aicillur  do  wc  ipiite  like  at  first 
t be  dash  of  i  glnbow  tints  iu  Die  back  ground. 
Hut  a  closer  sliniy  reveal*  the  masterly  drawing 
and  the  Intense  power  of  expression  In  the  head, 
mil  the  life  -liko  vlgoi  of  the  flgure.  It  is  Liner 
»eu,  in  the  very  fulness  and  perfection  of  lite,  and 
we  feel  a*  we  look  that  the  artist  has  caught  tbe 
secreted  that  marvellous  bleu  nig  of  intellectual 
ami  spiritual  I'-uvei  that  has  made  Kiucrsoa  for 
1 1)  ill}' years  a  leader  among  the  finest  uilnds  in 
New  l.ngluml.  havid  Scott  U  known  to  but  few 
iilwii;  us,  but  he  i.  UUiloiibledly  one  of  {the 
noble,  t  ami  mott  original  artists  which  this  een- 
tuty  lias  produced,  'this  Is  the  onlv  painting  of 
bis  that  has  been  seen  in  America,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  secured  to  lb* ton.  It  belonns  to  an  Kng- 
lioll  gentleman  anil  is  b>r  sale.  We  hope  it  may  be 
purchased  either  for  the  Alhciucum  or  the  Public 
Library.  \\  c  can  jfloid  to  give  the  people  good 
works  ol  art,  and  we  ought  not  to  lose  so  rare  an 
opportunity  to  secuie  one  of  ancmuuiou  value. 

v..  i>.  i  . 

Thomas  Carlvle  os  "A  Future  State."— 
The  following  letter  (says  a  correspondent  of  a 
Glasgow  paper)  was  received  many  years  ago 
from  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  put 
before  him  by  a  young  lady  who  bad  given  he 
mind  much  to  the  moral  problems  involved  in  thi 
question  of  a  future  state.  The  letter  has  never 
been  published: — 

"The  Grange,  Alresford,  September  27,  1848.— 
My  Lkar  Madam,  —  The  question  that  perplexes 
you  is  one  that  no  man  can  answer.  You  may 
console  yourself  by  reflecting  that  it  is  by  its  na- 
ture insoluble  to  human  creatures — that  what  hu- 
man creatures  mainly  have  to  do  with  such  a 
question  is  to  get  it  well  pttMo  rest,  suppressed  if 
not  answered,  that  so  their  lite  and  its  duties  may 
be  attended  to  without  impediment  from  it.  Such 
questions  in  this  our  earthly  existence  are  many. 
'  There  are  two  things,'  says  the  German  philoso- 
pher,  'that  strike  toe  dumb — the  starry  firmament 


On  the  17th  of  this  month  tbe  women  of  Germans  are 
to  bold  a  conference  at  Stutgard,  but  not  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  question  of  suffrage.  The  points  they 
intend  to  discuss  they  have  brought  together  in  the 
following  programme: 

1.  To  find  out  the  best  ways  and  means  to  teach  young 
mothers  how  best  to  regulate  the  physical  education  of 
their  children. 

2.  The  establishment  of  small  museums  of  literal  tire, 
art  and  industry.  These  museums  would  not  morel} 
contain  the  best  works  of  literature  and  art  especially 
adapted  for  women,  but  they  would  principally  be  a  kind 
of  schools  or  academies.  Places  for  meetings,  lectures 
and  the  like,  in  which  topics,  such  as  tho  education  of 
children  and  matters  of  domestic  Interest,  should  be 
treated  by  competent  women  and  men,  if  these  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  assist  in  the  movement.  There  would 
also  be  Sunday  schools  for  women  and  girl*  of  all  classes, 
savings  banks,  supply  associations,  oilices  for  those  that 
wanted  places,  etc. 

3.  The  commencement  of  a  reform  in  dress,  chiefly 
directed  against  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  and  the  best 
ways  and  means  to  carry  out  this  reform  effectually.  As 
a  basis  for  this  reform  tho  following  points  have  been 
accepted : 

a.  That  nothing  be  declare! I  "old-fashioned''  which 
has  once  found  itself  useful  and  appropriateand  Incom- 
ing. 

b.  That  nothing  new  be  adopted  unless  it  has  proved 
itself  to  be  both  to  the  purpose  and  answering  the  de- 
niaadi  of  good  taste. 

c.  That  all  garments  and  objects  ot  toilet  that  are 
hurtful  to  health  lie  put  away. 

d  To  inquire  whether  a  large  saving  might  not  lie 
effected  in  things  of  dress,  so  that  the  expenses  might  lie 
made  more  appropriate  to  the  Income. 

4.  The  transformation  of  benevolent  female  institutions 
into  "self-supporting  and  earning  female  institutions." 
!— X.   Y.  Evening  Pott. 


(pal/Mibli)  infinite),  and  the  sense  ut  right  and 
wrong  iu  man.'  Whoever  follows  out  that 
>  'dumb'  thought  will  come  upon  the  origin  of  our 
conceptions  of  heaven  and  hell— of  ear  Infinitude 
of  merited  happiness,  and  an  infinitude  of  merited 
•  woe — and  have  much  to  reflect  upon  under  an  as- 
pect considerably  changed.  Consequences  good 
and  evil,  blessed  and   accursed,  it   is  very  clear, 
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F«  male     Siiafrafe    Convention     in 
Hoiiicultural    Hall. 


|  REPORTED    KOR  TIM  BOSTON   -lOt'RNAI. 


A  convention  sailed  by  leading  advocate*  ol  worauo 
suffrage  began  lta  session  In  Horticultural  Ha'l  to-day, 
and  will  continue  until  to-morrow  ntgbt  I  he  cnll, 
which  ban  been  published  lu  all  the  leading  Journal*  of 
New  Rnglard,  was  quite  long,  and  among  other  thing* 
stated  that  It  was  the  object  or  tbe  convention  alter  due 
dlsou-rdon  of  their  principle*  to  organise  a  permanent 
association  Tor  tbe  wise,  systematic  aod  efficient  advo- 
cacy of  woman  suffrage  and  lis  kindred  civil  aud  politi- 
cal rig  ht*.  11m  call  lLTtted  the  thougbtful  men  and 
woa»n  of  Maw  England  to  attend  the  convention  to  aid 
as  nu  as  they  could  tbe  efforts  to  secure  "  this  just  and 
lndlsproMftle  reform  a  complete,  a  beneficent  and  an 
early  triumph  "  Fifty-seven  names  01  distinguished 
men  and  women  in  Tarlous  parts  ol  New  Eoglaud.  lu- 
clndlDg  some  who  heretofore  have  not  been  prominent 
In  the  movement,  were  appended  te  the  call. 

Tbe  Convention  was  called  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
In  spite  of  the  norm  at  that  hour  tbe  attendance  w» 

Suite  large,  the  hall  being  ab  >ut  half  full.    About   tvw>- 
llrda  of  the  aadlence  were  ladles. 

At  about  balf-ra>t  ten  the  Convention  wan  called  to 
order  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Severance,  Chairman  of  the  Of- 
mlttee  of  arrangements,  who  congratulated  tlm--  as- 
wiDbltd  upon  the  favorable  auspices  under  whlo>  they 
met,  except  as  rar  as  tbe  weather  was  cone-rued- 

Mr.  Samuel  Hay,  Jr.,  then  read  tbe  call  for  the  Con- 
vention atd  proposed  the  following  lint  of  oUcoro : 

President— James  Frmmak  i  labxb,  B*'on 

Vice  Presidents— T  W  Ulggln-ou  Newport.  K.  I.: 
Samuel  E.  Sem all,  Boston;  Paulina  W-  UavU,  Provi- 
dence, R  1;  John  B.  Bartlett,  Providence,  K.  I. ;  Fran- 
cis J.  Child,  Cambridge;  Caroline  M-  Severauoe,  ffft-t 
Newton:  John  Boydao,  Wnonsookj*.  K.I.;  rooms*  r. 
stone,  Brooklyn,  Ct  :  Nathaniel  White,  Concord;  K 
B.  Btratton.  Worcester;  Abby  Kelly  Foster,  Worces- 
ter; Charlotte  L  Korten,  Boston;  Anua  1).  Hallowell, 
Medford;  Ella  Wright  (isrrtson,  Boston;  Jamoi 
Hutchinson,  West  Randolph,  Vt.j  Newell  A.  Foster, 
Portland. 

SeoreUriea-Charles  K.  Whipple.  Kate  Hart.  George 
n.  Vlbbert.  ,  „ 

Business  Committee— Samuel  May,  Jr.,  Samuel  E. 
Hewall,  Luoy  Stone,  Mary  Urew,  Elizabeth  B.  Chase, 
Paulina  W.  Davis,  Olympta  Broun,  Sarah  11.  South- 
wick. 

Finance  Committee— E.  D.  Draper,  Richard  P.  Hal- 
lowell, Nathaniel  B.  Spooner,  Elbrldge  Sprague.  Llllie 
B.  Chase,  Sallle  tlolley 

Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  wag  then  presented,  and 
beior*  making  a  iorraal  address,  called  upon  Rev.  olym- 
pta Brown  to  oiler  pravor.  ,    .    , 

After  the  prayer,  Rev.   Dr.   Clarke  made  a  brlel  ad- 
dress. 
ADDBEBS  OF  REV.  JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Clarke  considered  It  a  great  honor  to  preside  o\er 
suoh  a  bvdy  of  men  and  women,  and  looked  upon  It 
rather  a*  a  duty  than  an  honor.  He  had  long  been  of 
tbe  opinion  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  this  na- 
tion If  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be  extended  to 
woman-  He  was  glad  to  meet  those  who  were  ready  to 
discuss  the  question  why  it  should  not  be  given  to 
women.  In  this  nation  that  Is  the  real  question.  Tbe 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  wbo  oppose  woman 
suffrage.  In  this  country  we  offer  suffrage  to  the  most 
ignorant  iareigners  who  oome  tje-rur  shores,  and  when 
an  at  tempt  was  made  to  exclude  fareigrjers  from  suffrage 
It  was  unsuccessful,  and  Justly  so. 

We  welcome  them  gladly  to  oltl*eu»hlp.  believing 
that  that  is  the  beat  way  to  make  them  feel  the  value  ol 
citlaeathlp.  In  tbe  war  men  of  tho  North  felt  person- 
ally responsible  for  tbe  preservation  of  the  oountry  from 
their  sense  ol  duty  as  a  citizen.  Is  it  then  safe  to  say  to 
a  large  class  in  the  community  that  they  shall  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  voter  He  was  not  going  to  argue  lor 
woman  ruff-age  In  tbe  Convention  until  he  heard  the 
arguments  against  It.  It  was  urged  that  women  did 
not  want  to  vote.  He  bad  not  osme  there  to  give. 
women  a  favor,  but  that  which  they  should  claim  as  a 
right  and  a  daty.  If  women  do  not  want  to  vote  ai  a 
privilege  they  should  vote  because  they  would  give 
strength,  teeurtty  and  progress  In  our  ImrtltuttooB.  It 
was  also  urged  that  even  If  women  voted  the  general 
result  would  not  be  changed,  because  women  would 
vote  as  their  husbands,  brothers  or  lovers  did.  Even 
■ranting  that,  with  an  IneresMfM  vote,  would  not  many 
ol  tbe  great  evlisol  the  ballot  be  removed T  Women 
have  oonseienoe,  heart  and  Intellect,  and  Hod  for  some 
reason  baa  made  It  different  from  that  ol  men,  aud  it  la 
needed. 

It  was  claimed,  too.  that  woman  suffrage  would  make 
discord  in  families.  Dr.  Clarke  believed  the  general 
cause  of  division  in  families  was  a  contrariety  of  Inter- 
est, and  woman  suffrage,  instead,  of  dividing  families, 
nothing  would  more  unite  them.  Men  and  women  dll- 
fer  about  religion  without  quarreling,  and  the  same 
about  all  the  other  questions  of  lite.  He  had  generally 
noticed  that  such  families  were  more  harmonious 
because  they  thought,  while  many  of  the  others  did  not 
think  at  all. 
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It  was  also  said  that  that  it  would  make  women  un- 
femluine;  that  it  wonld  soil  them  by  contact  with  men 
at  tbe  polls.  They  met  on  the  streets,  at  the  theatre, 
and  everywhere,  and  he  believed  Yankee  Ingenuity 
would  And  some  way  to  allow  women  to  vote  without 
injury.  It  was  objected  too  that  It  women  voted  they 
would  be  candidates  and  by  their  prominence  would 
take  away  the  modest  cbarm  of  women. 

He  expected  to  see  masculine  women  with  something 
of  tbe  termagant  about  them  engagiog  in  this  struggle 
tor  woman's  rights.  The  sharpness  of  the  conflict  and 
the  resistance  which  they  met  with  would  make  then 
so,  but  it  would  not  be  generally  e0.  Although  the  de- 
mand for  woman  suffrage  seemed  a  great  demand,  It 
was  not  as  great  as  thai  made  at  tbe  beginning  of  this 
century  tor  all  men  to  vote.  It  was  lu  New  England, 
within  too  hundred  years  tbat  universal  suffrage  segan 
Thp  great  benefit  of  II  had  been  to  have  the  whole  mlud 
ai  d  heart  of  the  country  Interested  In  it.  Be  did  not 
to-day  claim  woman  suffrage  forthe  sake  of  the  women, 
but  lor  the  men  and  for  the  country.  All  women  have 
an  Interest  In  good  Institutions  additional  to  that  of 
men.  For  the  sake  of  their  children's  future  they  must 
be  Intertc-ied  In  the  movement.  He  had  received  this 
morniBg  a  petition  signed  by  one  hundred  of  trie  female 
teachers  of  Boston  tor  the  advancement  »f  this  move- 
ment. 

Dr  Clarke  closed  with  an  eloquent  poetic  extract, 
and  read  the  petition  ol  tbe  teachersot  this  city,  men- 
tioned above,  which  stated  their  hearty  co-operation  in 
the  mov.  ment  for  woman  stiff  age 

Mis*  Josephine  fclleiy  was  then  Introduced  and  read 
a  number  of  letters  winch  had  been  received  from  per- 
nors sympathizing  with  the  movement  thi'  tirst  on\ 
from  beth  Hunt  of  Northampton,  and  the  second  Ir  >m 
Rev.  Arthur  W.  Knnpp  of  Provideuce,  It.  I.  The  tiiird 
was  from  Kev.  K.  U.  Hazard  of  Providence.  K  I,  and 
the  fourth  Irom  Francis  I)  liar"  ot  Ne*  York.  The 
filth  was  from  Itev  John  Todd,  D.  !>.,  who  merely  said 
that  he  bad  two  engug'  raenfs  preventing  his  attending 
the  ('invention,  and  expressed  no  opinion  in  regard  to 
rhe  movement.  The  next  was  from  Mr-.  E  N.  Wal- 
dioo,  ami  was  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  movement.  The 
m  venlh  was  from  Gov.  Bullock,  and  was  as  follow- . 
Wotlf'KSTKR,  Nov.  IB,  1&5X. 

Dear  .•*>  My  Inability  to  leave  my  bouse  for  some 
day*  to  coiue  compels  me  to  decline  your  Invitation  to 
preside  over  the  meeting  called  to  discuss  the  question 
of  extending  to  women  tbe  right  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise 

I  learn  from  you  that  the  occasion  is  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  free  discussion  upon  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  such  debate  is  not  only  proper  but  desirable.  It 
cannot  be  prevented  and  ought  not  to  he  avoided. 
Liberal  and  advanced  ninds  In  this  country 
and  In  (in  at  Britain  are  considering  the  question  of 
Irancluse  lu  its  full  breadth ;  not  only  as  it  relates  to  all 
conditions  and  orders  ot  men,  but  as  to  women  as  woll. 
In  the  present  Instance,  since  you  who  advocate  its 
extension  to  the  other  sex  invite  those  in  opposition  to 
participate  in  the  deliberations.  I  do  not  see  why  they 
»  ho  oppose  your  proposition  should  d  cllne  or  hesitate 
to  present  (he  reasons  of  their  opposition,  while  I  am 
not  ready  to  yl<  Id  to  the  new  demand  without  further 
conviction  ol  Us  expediency;  for  that  very  reason  1 
should  all  the  more  gladly  attend  your  convention,  If  It 
»«  pontile,  to  hear  whst  might  be  said  In  Its  beha't. 
I  remain,  with  respect  and  esteem. 

Your-*  very  trulv. 

AcEX    h.  BL'LLOCK. 
Stfpiien  S.  Koatcr,  Fsq. 

lhe  la.-t  letter  read  was  a  very  earnest  one  lu  favor  ot 
the  movement,  from  Mr.  John  Neal. 

During  the  reading  of  the  letters,  which  Miss  Kllery 
did  very  finely,  Frederick  Douglass  appeared  upon  the 
platform  and  was  greeted  with  loud  applause. 

REMARKS    OF    HON.    S.    E.    8EWALI.. 

Hon.  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  one  of  lhe  Harbor  Ciromis- 
Bioners,  was  then  Introduced  and  made  a  brief  speech  In 
advocacy  of  the  right  of»omrn  to  vol.-  and  in  presenta- 
tion ot  the  wrongs  ot  females  He  pertrsyed  'he  injustice 
ot  taxation  without  representation ,  and  laid  that  lie  -aw 
before  him  a  woman  who  had  tor  \  ear-  protested  against 
It.  The  lady  referred  to,  Mrs  Dr.  Hunt,  then  stated 
that  she  had  done  so  s'nee  1863.  Mr  S  -wall  then  gave 
tome  statistics,  giving  the  large  amount  of  preite'-tv 
possessed  by  women  in  this  State,  for  whloh  they  paid 
taxes  to  a  great  amount,  and  i-tlll  bad  no  voice  In  the 
appropriation  of  tbe  taxes  whioh  they  paid.  Wom<  n 
rhouia  be  upon  the  Hohool  Committee  ani  lu  the  townot 
Monroe,  In  Franklin  county,  a  woman  has  tor  a  number 
of  years  been  chosen  up  jn  the  .School  Committee.  I,  u>t 
year  the  town  of  Reading  put  three-  women  upon  the 
School  Committee      Women  should  also  be  member*  of 

the  overseers  of  tbe  poor.  In  some  respects  tneyare 
exempted  from  the  burdens  of  men,  one  of  them  being 
the  poll  tax  and  the  other  military  service.  Mr.  Sewall 
also  presented  the  Injustice  of  the  laws  In  regard  to 
property  which  generally  prevail,  aod  which  ne  felt 
called  tor  women  suffrage  to  change.  A  woman  cannot 
earn  money  for  the  support  of  herself  and  children 
which  may  not  be  taken  away  from  her  by  a  miserable 
barband.  It  waa  a  wonder  that  in  a  olrillied  and  chris- 
tian community  such  a  law  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  Statute  book,  CiUtt  ons  were  also  given  In  re- 
gard to  many  other  ioloatloe*  which  exist  upou  tue  Stat- 
ute books  ofNarioui  States. 

What  he  wanted  was  that  married  women  should  be 
put  upon  an  equality  with  single  women  and  taat  man 
and  woman  should  be  equal  before  the  law.  it  had 
been  proved  that  In  those  placet  where  men  and  women 
were  the  nearest  eqnal,  communities   were  the  most 
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Sromlnent.    Mr.  Bewails  remarks  were  frequently  in- 
■nopted  with  applause. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  next  presented  and  made 
*  lew  remarks. 

REMARKS  OF  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

Mrs.  Howe  said  that  she  did  not  foe!  that  a  woman 
was  out  of  place  in  coming  to  the  convention  to  take 
part  In  It,  She  might  hesitate  about  a  ball  or  a  dinner 
party,  but  as  to  this  convention  nev  -r.  She  was  glad 
that  there  appeared  to  be  a  prospect  that  the  oonvenhoo 
was  to  be  a  peaceful  one  She  disliked  the  bard  things 
whloh  bad  been  said  against  men,  aud  thought  they 
were  not  necessary. 

Bhe  had  written  much  against  women  voting,  princi- 
pally because  she  Cat  that  their  Inability  to  perform 
military  duty  was  a  serious  objection  to  it.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  has  become  a  moral  question.  8he  was  not  a 
convert  to  woman's  suffrage  until  the  ballot  had  been 
given  to  the  negro.-  She  was  then  very  willing  to  come 
in  after  that  raoe  so  mach  abused  and  persecute  J.  Tie 
negro  bears  tbe  ballot  and  she  supposed  women  could. 
Mrs.  U owe's  remarks  called  out  loud  applause. 

Dr.  Clarke  then  said  tbat  be  saw  Hon  Henry  Wilson 
In  toe  audience  and  hoped  to  hear  from  him  before  the 
convention  closed.  He  was  glad  to  see  him  present, 
beoanee  be  was  always  pleased  to  see  a  public  man  la  a 

eace  where  the  moat  radical  things  were  said,  and  that 
id  bean  his  course  for  twenty  years.    The  allusion 
called  out  loud  applause. 

Luoy  Stone  was  then  presented  and  made  a  brief 
address. 

REMARKS  OF  MTCT  BTOrTX. 

Mrs.  Blaekwen  said  thai  she  did  not  believe  the  state- 
ment that  women  did  net  want  to  vote.  Bofore  tbe 
war  men  said  the  •laves  did  not  want  to  be  free  right  In 
the  faoe  of  the  terrible  tacts  of  slavery.  So  It  wss  in 
regard  to  women  now.  Was  It  strange  that  women 
bad  not  expressed  their  wish  to  rote  when  there  was 
such  a  public  sentiment  agnltiBt  It.  In  every  woman's 
soul  there  Is  a  yearning  tor  freedom  and  for  equal  rights. 
What  woman  wishes  that  her  baby  oan  be  taken  from 
her,  or  that  bar  properly  shall  become  her  husband's 
when  so*  marries. 

Mrs.  BlaekweU  told  tbe  story  of  ber  distress  when  a 
child  at  the  tyranny  which  law  exercised  over  her  sex, 
and  tbe  rights  from  which  she  was  prohibited,  and  ahe 
then  made  a  solemn  pledge  to  do  all  that  she  oould  to 
make  tbe  wrong  right.  The  fact  that  she  had  suoh 
feeling  on  the  subject  was  proof  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  other  women  felt  me  same. 

Mrs.  BlaekweU  gave  an  account  of  the  female  voting 
In  vlneland.  N.  J.,  at  the  late  Pre*ldeatlxl  election,  and 
also  spoke  of  ber  attempt  to  deposit  bar  vote.  She  said 
of  course  It  wss  refused,  but  she  had  a  witness  with  her 
and  a  suit  had  been  oommanoed  against  the  judge*  of 
tbe  election,  sa  by  a  law  of  New  Jersey  lorsaerly  both 
negroes  aod  women  were  allowed  to  vote.  A  legal 
question  was  therefore  tnvotnd  la  the  refusal  of  Ber 
vote,  and  it  would  he  carried  by  appeal  to  the  SuDreme 
Court  ot  tbe  United  states  In  case  It  was  decided 
against  them     |  Applause. I 

Jftheianeia  are  restored  to  the  ballot,  should,  not  at 
least  the  isynl  woman  of  the  North  nave  the  rtxsu  W 
rots  Itnacuof  n  i  issswai  iian.SSS  nassia.aL  m  tzaaajpa 
will  be  enduring  unless  based  fjggfi  etsrna*  Jmfibt. 
Tbe  pyramid  of  suffrage  will  be  f&ke  tided  "  and  ln- 
ootBplete  until  the  rights  ef  wctndmare  assured  Mrs. 
Black  well's  remarks  wsrsrfssaelvedMth  load  applause. 
At  their  close  the  Cstrveluon  saajourned  an  til  21 
o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  halt-past  two  o'clock 
and  was  sailed  to  order  oy  Col.  T.  W.  Htggintou.  The 
attendance  was  larger  than  that  of  the  forenoon,  the 
hall  being  nearly  full. 

Mr.  Stephen  8.  Foster  moved  that  a  society  be  organ- 
Iced  as  the  N.  E.  Women's  ffnffrate  Association. 

The  aatjtlon  was  naaalanonsly  carried,  and  on  motion 
of  the  tame  gentleman  a  committee  of  seven  was  ap- 
pointed to  frame  a  constitution  and  nominate  omoera. 

REMARKS  OK  COL.  T.  \V.  nit.t.lNSON 
Col  Hlgglnson  said  he  supposed  that  the  Chairman 
meant  in  his  morning  remarks  thai  it  was  the  time  that 
gave  Importance  to  the  movemeot  for  woman  suffrage. 
All  the  other  great  questions  have  been  settled,  the 
election  of  (Jen.  (irant  fettled  the  doubtful  question, 
and  in  giving  peace  to  the  nation  gave  Hie  onporuimtv 
to  the  wi  men.  The  question  of  the  «egro  is  substan- 
tially settled,  and  the  great  question  now 
Is  the  woman  question  Even  man  Is  bound  by  sacred 
duty  to  work  side  by  side  with  woman  for  the  «>curitv 
of  their  rights.  No  excuses  will  avail  anil  notliiug  el-e 
can  stand  in  the  way  of  it  Sl<all  woman  stand  a<  a 
slave  or  an  eon;il  Is  the  question  i.ow.  The  war  had 
put  Into  the  handx  ol  woman  a  prieat  power  If  the  war 
did  anything  It  placed  woman  on  an  equality  with  man 
as  tar  as  the  mutual  deht  nf  gmttiitle  is  concerned, 
which  we  all  owe  to  each  other  The  old  tiiu"  tradition 
has  been  swept  sway,  that  woman  cahnot  help  in  war. 
He  knew  ef  women  who  did  as  much  at  her  po-t  or 
duty  at  home  working  for  the  soldiers  u»  If  she  had 
been  struck  down  by  a  Luliet  on  lhe  field  of  battle 
The  band  of  nurses  that,  without  the  silmuu-  of 
the  battle-field,  bore  Its  severe* t  expincnces  and  Its 
bitterest  suffering,  cry  aloud  In  a  voice  not  to  be  si- 
lenced, for  justice.  He  knew  women  who  were  near 
him  in  tbe  country  where  he  was  -tatloni  d.  who  labored 
with  a  heroism  worthy  of  Immortality.  Col.  Hlgglnson 
in  the  course  ot  his  aHu-ions  \n  woman's  work  in  the  war 
paid  a  merited  compliment  to  Mrs.  I.auder.  the  actress, 
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and  pointed  by  herexoerleuce  the  argument  that  such 
women  demonstrated  the  right  of  the  sex  to  the  ballot. 
W  ben  the  vacant  homes  in  tbe  North  were  re- 
membered it  teemed  glaringly  unlust  that  tbe 
widow*  of  tbe  dead  soldier*,  who  tell  tor  their  countrv, 
should  not  hare  tbe  right  to  vote.  In  tbe  midst 
of  our  providential  victories  there  Is  ao  appeal 
that  cornea  borne  to  those  who  bare  labored  .for 
yean  that  the  days  of  radicalism  are  not  over  yet, 
and  that  now  that  the  bonfires  ot  the  battle  have 
died  away,  the  woman  acmes  and  touches  them 
on  the  shoulder  and  says,  "Hempmber  I  am  yet 
a  slave."  Much  as  bat  been  (rained  the  wrong 
principle  Is  still  recognized.  Until  woman  has 
tbe  ehanee  to  reform  laws  herself  tbe  work  Is  but  halt 
don*.  Whatever  legislation  men  may  give  her  at  one 
tlae  men  may  again  take  away.  It  may  be  the  whim 
of  the  moment 

At  the  very  best  legislation  is  but  ot  man,  and  the 
moment  g  conflict  of  tatereat  a  rises  where  is  the  woman  t 
It  lata  vain  lo  say  that  women  have  no  confidence  in 
themselves  add  would  rather  be  judged  by  men.  In 
small  things,  perhaps,  tbey  may  not  object,  but  In  great 
thfaua  only  the  verdtot  ot  their  own  sex  will  be  first  to 

Col.  Hlgglnson  closed  by  paying  they  all  should 
recognise  ftat  the  movement  for  woman  suffrage 
could  have  no  weight  except,  by  the  breedtA  of  Its 
platform  and  the  comprehension  of  tbe  principle.''.  In 
England  the  movement  Is  mainly  la  toe  brain  aud  arms 
of  Stuart  Hill,  but  In  this  country  It  la  general. 

If  we  wait  for  good  to  be  doae  by  perfect  men  and 
women  at  will  be  a  long  time  before  It  is  done. 
He  believed  that  the  most  Injudicious  enthusiast  In 
a  good  eanse  did  more  good  than  the  daintiest  do- 
notnlng  who  ever  lived.  It  was  not  best  for  radicals  to 
be  too  particular  about  their  company,  but  to  labor 
with  all  who  were  willing  to  work  for  the  right. 

Boa.  Hanfy  Wilson  was  than  called  upon  and  was 
heartily  greeted.  He  addressed  the  meeting  as  fol- 
lows 

REMARKS    OF    HON.   HENRY    WILSON. 

Mr.  I'rettdent,  Ladies  and  uentiemen:  I  need  not 
■ay  to  yoa  that  t  did  not  cotn*  here  to-day  to  give  ad- 
vice or  Instruction  to  this  Convention — I  certainly  d» 
not  come  here  to  take  part  In  Its  deliberations,  but  for 
more  tbaa  thirty  years  I  believed  It  a  daty  whleh  1 
owed  to  myself  to  attend  tbe  meetings  held  lo  tula 
State  of  those  who  were  advocating  the  cause  of  human 
MM.  I  a*  glad  tcr*r-«£fl  thy  it  gratefully— that 
I  aw*  m  thoaamen,  tad  to  tana*  wotnen  too,  a  debt  or 

R latitude  1  do  not  come  heie  to  give  my  adhesion  to 
its  movement,  for  more  than  a  dosen  years,  had  It 
depended  upon  me,  I  would  have  given  the  suffrage  to 
aha  women  of  Massachusetts  long  since  (Cheers.) 
Some  years  ago,  sir.  1  was  accustomed  to  list  n  to  the 
advocate*  ol  this  cause  when  It  was  more  unpopular 
than  it  a>  to-day  That*  if  a  noble  lady  la  this  ball 
wfeanojkans  to-Qktk  stlnat  voice  I  was  wont  to  bear 
gratawrfy  in  other  days— I  mean  Miss  Lucy  citoue 
(cbeersi — and  In  those  days  I  maoe  op  my  mind  that  If 
this  matter  depended  noon  me  I  would  yield  to  the 
mothers,  wives  and  daughters  or  this  State  what  I  claim 
tor  myselt.  (Cbeersi  I  believe  that  Ood  made  u»,  and 
that  Christ  died  lor  us,  aafi  that  we  were  placed,  iu  this 
World  aa  a  preparation  for  a  hlgn  r  and  better  state, 
aJU  that  tvery  Itaaaa  being  ofelsth  should  have  equal 
rights  and  prlvuVgwt  mil  sBossd  feel  ashamed  to 
po.sess  or  exercise  a  right  that  I  wonld  not, 
confer  on  every  son  and  daughter  ol  Adam.    (Cheers  ) 

lieference  has  been  made  here  to-day  to  a  remark 
made  by  me  In  the  Senate  ol  tbe  United  Statee 
on  thin  qui  -tlon.  When  we  were  fighting  under 
every  disadvantage  the  terrible  battle  of  the  rights 
ot  the  black  men  ol  tbe  South ,  when  we  proposed 
to  give  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  blacks  the  right 
ot  svnrage,  It  was  proposed  by  a  bitter  enemy  ol  their 
rights  to  couple  tb la  woman  question  with  that  Issue 
tor  the  purpose  of  defeating  it.  Many  cf  our  friends 
did  not  a iah  to  be  put  in  a  false  position;  tbey  were 
opposed  to  that  amendment,  but  they  said  tbey  wojld 
rote  for  It,  although  tbty  knew  it  would  not  pass.  I 
lelt  It  was  my  duty  to  have  courage  enough  to  vote  It 
down,  and  I  will  do  it  again.  Wh^n-ver  it  Is  thought 
to  deirat  hnman  rights  by  coupling  it  with  this  or  any 
other  question,  1  will  oppose  it,  I  am  In  favor  ol  meet- 
ing that  que-tlou  on  It*  merits,  and  flgming  it  out  til! 
every  black  man  in  the  United  States  has  a  right  to 
a  ote  ii l d  a  right  to  be  \  otc-d  tor  A  gentleman,  to-day, 
who  has  given  bis  life  to  good  words  and  deeds,  has 
said  that  the  evils  referred  to  in  this  Couvcntiou  ought 
to  be  brought  before  tbe  Legislature  Ol  this  State,  and 


that  tbe  Legislature  ought  to  right  those  wrongs.  I 
kuow  no  man  better  qualified  than  that  gentleman  to 
go   before   the  Legislature  ano  present  the  fruits  of 


the  arguments  or  to-day,  and  1  have  the  faith  to 
believe  that  the  fair- winded  and  lust  men  of 
this  Mate  will  right  those  wrong,  and  that  others 
will  follow  our  example.  It  has  been  said— aud  said 
wisely— that  the  results  recently  attained  In  this  coun- 
try, (and  In  my  Judgment  have  settled  and  settled  forever 
the  grand  question  ol  tia  equal  lights  and  privileges  ol 
our  countrymen  j,  is  a  noble  opening  tor  this  cause.  Let 
me  say  to  you  that  you  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do. 
our  people  bare  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  saving 
this  country,  and  of  securing  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  an  emancipated  race.  That  cause  has  arrested  ail 
the  thought  and  attention  of  tbe  people.  The  great 
body  of  our  country  men  have  never  considered  the 
question  you  have  met  here  to-day  tu  discuss.  It  la  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Foster  to  establish  a  New  England  Society. 
We  have  to-day  three-quarters  ot  a  million  of  families 
In  New  England.  Most  ot  these  are  engaged  In  occu- 
pations ol  tiielr  own.  To  the  great  mass  ol  these  faml- 
rtesllit*  Question  has  never  penetrated.  More  than  four- 
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bit  ,is  ot  (be  families  of  New  Kngland  have  never|  con- 
sidered this  .question,  and  If  it  had  ever  crossed 
tbelr  doors  it  ha*  been  met  by  prejudice.  I 
believe  that  this  battle  is  not  to  be  fought 
ns  the  battle  of  emancipation  bas  been  fought, 
or  as  the  straggle  lor  securing  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  buck  men,  which  have  met 
with  the  iter  neat  and  bloodiest  opposition. 
This  woman  question  only  needs  to  be  presented  to  tbe 
hearts,  consciences  and  reason  of  our  people  It  Will 
take  some  time,  1  cannot  say  how  long,  tor  sometimes 
we  see  wonderful  revolutions  accomplished  In  a  few 
days.  This  Is  a  question  whlob  concerns  the  rights  ol 
more  that  6.000,000  of  the  women  of  our  couutry.  Let 
me  say  that  1  agree  with  what  has  been  said,  namely : 
that  tse  must  aM  expect  that  every  thing  said  or  done  In 
this  or.  any  other  cease  should  be  wisely  said  or  done. 
There  have  been  mistake*  in  every  cause  for  the  past 
hall  century,  but,  thank  God,  me  have  bad  glorious 
results,  and  all  tnet  fa  great,  good,  or  glorious  in  the 
country  ha*  been  advaaoad  by  these  imperfect  means,  in 
Congress  and  everywhere  else.  We  must  take  the  world 
as  we  find  It,  bat  I  apprehend  no  shah  struggles  as  those 
ol  the  past— no  struggle*  ol  wax,  barbarbm  and  brutal- 
ity .  Ibis  question  will  have  a  glorious  and  grand  Held , 
and  will  reaatt  in  a  a  holy,  »»t*»iara*ad  and  saved  Dalian. 
I  am  one  who  believes  that  the  law  and  doctrines  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  he  accepts*! ,  and  that  there  will  be  per- 
fect Hrerty,  Justice  and  equality  on  earth,  and  I  trust 
that  In  the  grand  MM  us  which  so  many  noble  men 
aad  womon  ait  now  engaged,  that  appeals  will  not  be 
made  to  the  passions  and  prejudice*,  but  to  the  nobler, 
higher  and  better  sentiments  ot  the  a  awl  nan  people. 
( Loud  applause. ) 

The  Chairman  then  announced  the  following  as  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Constitution  and  Crs-anlaatiou  : 

Samuil  E.  Bewail,  Mrs.  C,  M.  Severance,  0.  8.  rooter. 
Logy  Stone,  Mrs  Bouthwtek,  OlympU  Brown,  Richard 
P.  HoUlagton. 

auasfABKS  BT   sfBJ.   HARPBB. 

The  Chairman  then  presented  Mrs.  Harper,  a  mulatto 
woman,  who  made  a  brief  address,  principally  devoted 
to  tbe  persecution*  of  the  colored  race,  and  the  olalm* 
of  tbe  colore*!  women,  at  well  as  men,  to  the  ballot. 

Iko  Chauratan  said  Sat  the  lady  who  had  Just  ad- 
dressed them  represented  the  woman  and  the  negro, 
and  he  proposed  to  introduce  one  who  would  represent 
the  woman  and  the  soldier,  Miss  Gibson,  Chaplain  of 
tho  Wlsooaalu  Heavy  Artillery. 

1KHARII   OF    MISS   GIBBON. 

Miss  Uibson  gave  an  account  of  tbe  manner  In  which 
tbe  received  her  appointment,  and  somskltsjns  from  her 
l  lUlawri  sVIr  to  ato  ttaaaii  it.  T»  appointment 
a  *VaSh>  the  Co*c3  aTTSTragimeat,  bat  the  mas- 
tering officer  refused  to  master  her,  except  with  orders 
from  the  War  Dtpnilaiairt,  whtoh  were  rafaatxf  ihe 
fulfilled  every  requirement  for  the  office,  hor  she  wa* 
still  refused.  She  served,  however,  as  Chaplain,  and  a 
bill  is  now  in  Congress  to  pay  her  tor  what  she  did,  the 
same  as  aay  other  ontoor.  She  claimed  the  right  to 
work  the  (ante  as  man  In  all  good  enterprises. 


REMARKS    OF    REV.    FRANCIS    8.    TIFFANY. 

Itev  Francis  S.  Tiflhny  of  We?t  Newton  was  the 
next  speaker.  He  believed  that  tbe  more  things  that 
wi  men  do,  and  do  well,  the  better  sho  will  stand  In  the 
eyes  01  men.  lie  believed  It  w  as  a  fact  that  little  boys 
felt  an  innate  contempt  for  a  woman  because  she  be- 
longed to  a  proscribed  class.  It  was  unfortunate  that  It 
was  so,  aud  nothing  but  a  removal  of  that  proscription 
would  remedy  It.  He  felt  that  the  world  did  not  begin 
to  get  the  ability  and  wit  and  wisdom  out  ot  woman 
that  was  In  her,  tor  that  reason.  Women  are  spell- 
tound  and  tongue-bound  In  thousands  of  cases,  and 
what  they  really  can  do  they  do  not.  He  hailPd  with 
the  deepest  joy  the  assembling  of  the  Convention,  and 
believed  that  the  effect  of  it  would  begin  to  be  felt  Im- 
mediately. Girls  would  take  courage  from  this  hour 
and  have  hope  that  they  might  have  the  chance  of  doing 
scire  great  1  lie- work.  As  soon  as  woman  has  the  bil- 
lot she  will  begin  to  learn  more  of  its  value  and  pur- 
poses  at  d  u-es.  Womon  talk  about  ft-blon  and  similar 
tilings  simply  because  tbey  bave  nothing  better  to  think 
or  talk  about. 

REMARKS    OF   DR.    WM.    CORNELL. 

Dr.  Wm.  Cornell  devoted  a  few  moments  to  remarks 
in  regaid  to  wemen  as  teachers,  claiming  that  women 
should  have  the  same  compensation  as  a  teacher  as  men. 
In  closing  be  referred  to  (alien  women,  attributing  their 
tall  largely  to  small  wages.  What  is  to  be  done,  he 
asked, tor  those  persons  who  asked  women  to  work  for  a 
shilling  a  dav  ai.d  to  escape  starvation  are  ruined.  He 
was  trore  than  willing  to  go  tor  woman  suffrage  if  It 
would  to  any  extent  correct  these  errors. 

Mr.  May  then  presented  thetollowing  memorial: 

MEMORIAL   TO   CONGRESS. 
"  To  the  Senate  ami  House  of  RepresaUatives  of  Ok 
Cnittil  State*  iti  Conrjresn  Assembled: 

The  memorial  ot  a  rumi  rous  Convention,  from  all 
parts  of  New  England,  in  lavor  ot  granting  the  nght  ol 
suffrage  to  women,  res|ectlully  represents 

That  since  all  human  beings  are  coated  equal,  women 
ate  deprived  ot  tb<  ir  natural  equality  wb.-n  ihey  are  de- 
nied the  tight  01  suffiage  which  is  given  to  all  meu. 

Your  n  <  moria'i-t-  therefore  pray  that  lo  an,  propose  1 
amendment  lo  the  Constitution  which  inri)  c  nne  before 
jou  in  legs  it  to  snflinge,  aid  in  any  law  oBecfng  suf- 
frage In  the  Di.-trict  ol  Col  .mbia  or  any  T  rntoty,  the 
rifem  o1  voting  way  be  gneu  to  women  on  the  same 
terms  a»  to  met," 
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Lacv  Stone  was  then  presented  and  advocated  t  ie 
adoption  of  the  memorial,  stating  that  tbey  desired  It  to 
be  signed  by  the  officers  ol  the  meeting  and  forward  -Hi 
to  Congress.  Other  petitions  In  print  would  be  given 
to  all  who  desired  them  to-day,  upon  which  they  wished 
signatures  These  petitions,  when  signed,  would  be 
transmitted  to  Congress,  and  she  asked  Senator  Wilson, 
who  was  in  the  audience,  if  he  would  lay  tbetu  belore 
that  body,  and  be  assented.  She  then  said,  "  Let  them 
be  sent  lo  Sen-tor  Wilson,  and  when  our  political  Jew- 
els are  made  up.  and  women  are  voters,  be  will  not 
want  for  then  "     (Applause) 

Calls  were  then  made  tor  Mr.  Charles  L.  Bemoad  of 
Salem,  who  made  a  brief  speech. 

REMARKS   OF    MR.    (  UAKI.l  *    L.    REMOND. 

Mr.  Ketnond  was  heartily  greeted  and  said  that  he 
could  not  r» member  tbe  time  when  his  whole  In  ai  t  was 
not  In  this  movement.  He  only  regretted  i hat  it  was 
necessary  tor  the  friend  of  freedom  in  anything  to  come 
together  with  the  view  lodo  what  lies  in  their  power  to 
convict  otherwise  Intelligent  m«  n  aud  women  to  a  sub- 
ject which  tfughi  ou  every  occasion,  and  In  every  place, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  to  meet  with  universal  a  • 
sent  He  Imped  th«re  would  not  be  any  sleep  or  slum- 
ber to  New  Ki. gland  until  woman  should  be  as  free  to 
\oteaamen  bave  ever  beeu  known  to  lie;  and  more 
thun  that,  he  loped  the  question  ot  cn'or  upon  the  one 
hand  and  sex  upon  tbe  other,  would  tie  exploded  and 
never  again  oe  known.  No  man  oan  have  a  right  which 
dee*  out  belong  to  bis  mother,  bis  wife  or  bla  sister :  and 
until  the  question  la  thus  settled  our  paroo-xd  govern- 
ment will  remain  unfulfilled  and  our  name  of  Demo- 
cratic Republicanism  will  He  a  sham.    I  App'ause. ) 

Mr.  May  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  mttioori&l, 
whleh  was  dune  unanimously,  after  which  Mr.  J  H. 
l'owell,  an  tnglisna.au.  msde  a  brief  speech,  alluding 
to  tbo  suffrage  reform  In  Kngland. 

Mr.  8.  S  roster  added  a  few  words  In  advocioy  of 
thorough  organ  iration  and  persistent  work  In  the  canto. 
declaring  that  If  the  thing  was  rightly  managed  warm  u 
would  bave  the  ballot  Id  Mas  aohusetis  within  five  year*. 

A  speech  was  also  made  by  Bcv.  Mr.  Curletou,  Chap- 
lain of  the  State  l*rl-on,  hetore  tbe  Convention  ad- 
journed for  the  evening  session. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Conveatlou  reassembled  at  hall- past  seven.  The 
ball  was  filled  with  a  large  and  Intelligent  audience 

the  President  Introduced  liev  Mr.  Stratum  ot  Old 
South  Chureu,  Worcester,  whose  presence,  be  said,  was 
an  Instance  ot  Hie  pnsslng  away  of  the  old  delusion  that 
this  morrment  was  antagonist i    tu  religious  orthodoxy. 

Her.  Mr.  HI  rat  ton  said  he  did  not  think  that  this  was 
a  qnesten  that  wonld  Institute  a  war  between  sects  any 
more  than  between  sexes  ihe  challenge  was  sect  forth 
with  all  kindness  to  onnoi-eut.s  to  be  present  to- 
il .n .  and  only  iwo  eiergyuieu  nail  resnonled 
to  the  rail.  This  question,  he  thought  lay 
niiislde  ot  fi thi  r  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy. 
He  believed  (Jod  was  on  ihe  side  ol  woman's  suffrage 
to-ilay,  though  there  was  no  thus  Miith  the  Lord  "  in 
the  M'ripture  in  lavor  ol  it,  there  certainly  was  none 
against  it.  He  regarded  the  nuestlon  as  a  solemn  oue, 
aid  as  Involving  the  weal  or  woe  of  millions  Ihe 
question  of  ortlu  doxy  or  heterodoxy  ought  to  be  kept 
entirely  out  He  thought  that  all  should  rise  against 
ihe  present  lnfkn.ous  t>  ranny  which  predud.,d  women 
irem  voting.  He  comhaied  tbe  argument-  that  the 
liauthise  would  urlsex  woman — that  it  would  produce 
nkan  n  is  lines*  iu  women,  ihat  occasim  ally  existed,  lor 
the  world  was  not  perfect  yet.  Wot*"  than  manniab- 
iii—  iu  woman,  'vas  tlist  which,  he  wa-  going  to  »ny, 
migSt  be  described  u-  woinanishues-  III  man.  u  timidity 
that  shrank  from  a  nmiily  expre-slon  ot  opini«u. 
He  expm-ed  his  beliot  tliat  the  lore*-  and  a-u- 
inen  of  the  American  lemale  mind  wa-  degenerating 
They  needed  motives  winch  should  induce  them  to 
think,  and  a  wide  end  inviting  field  tor  the  exercise  ol 
all  their  physical  .id  mental  lacutties.  The  franchise 
woukl  open  that  held.  She  would  then  become  a  "hirer 
in  the  great  public  queatious  aud  enti  rpii-i -  of  the  day 
When  that  was  doi  e  the  oflspilng  of  American  women 
would  be  more  robust  and  healthy  than  now  It  was 
dangerous  to  place  womun  under  the  feet  ol  man.  and 
dis|  ense  wllh  the  stimulus  Ol  lemslH  thought.  I.et 
won  en  go  forwaid,  as  God  had  said  go  lorward  to  the 
children  ot  Israel.  Some  silly  people  had  said  that 
women  ought  not  to  vote  because  they  could  not  •stick 
hogs."  What  had  sticking  hogs  to  00  with  tii"  com- 
petency  to  vote  unless  It  meant   n-electiug    Andrew 

Johnson"    (I-aughler).     He  spoke  of  the  licenlii ss 

of  the  Sabbath  In  Sacramento,  and  a  sucoe-siul  pro- 
test made  against  it  by  the  women  of  that 
city.  Jlio  polle  wore  said  to  he  muddy  places;  yes,  be- 
cause Ibey  in  eded  ihe  cleansing  element  of  society. 
There  was  not  a  voting  place  In  that  Sodom  of  this 
country ,  New  York,  which  would  not  be  purified  m  Its 
moral  nlth  and  scum  if  the  virtuous  women  of  the  city 
went  and  veUd  at  the  polls  .Some  -aid  u  woman 
would  vote  a«  her  hu-hand  did.  others  -aid  that  If  she 
voted  it  would  cause  domestic  quarrels  Those  two  ob- 
jections cancelled  each  other,  lie  aud  Ins  wile  dill  as  d 
on  many  subjects,  but  y«  t  there  was  not  a  sweeter  home 
than  his,  because  he  had  u  wilo  with  a  ~ou1  in  her.  and 
she  bad  a  husband  who  was  wise  enough  to  keep  his 
aoul  at  home.  Not  need'es  alone,  but  bayonet*,  obeyed 
the  call  ot  woman's  lingers;  n"t  only  convention-  hill 
empiies  were  ewayed  by  her  Influence. 

REMARKS    OF    MI88  LTJCT    STO-NF.. 

Mies  Lucy  Stone  commenced  by  appealing  to  the  aud 
lence  to  contribute  liberally,  not  only  to  d.-tray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Convention,  but  to  provide  a  surplus  to 
assist  the  cause.     She  exhorted  them,  it  they    lailel   lo 
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get  iht  lr  right*,  to  try  over  and  over  again  illl  they  got 
them,  as  tbe  women  of  New  Jersey  Intended  to  do.  foe 
time  waa  ware  no  wsiaan  dared  to  write  a  book  unless 
ate  hid  u  baa,  tad  mm  man's  name  for  mar  she  should 
be  called  a  blae-etooUaf .  Women  felt  the  need  or  toe 
ballot,  though  men  did  not  thing they  did.    No  govern- 


ment wai  baaed  on  Justtee  aalaau  at  derived  it*  powers 
irom  Ike  consent  ol  the  khmkI,  which  embraced 
woeneaa*  well  as  men.  Sbe  theaoMdemned  the  groat  ia- 
Jo>tlc«  ol  the  taw  wlib  regard  to  the  right*  ana  property 
oi  married  women,  and  especially  dwe,t  on  flat  met  taut 
women  oonld  not  make  any  conveyance  ot  real  or  per- 
sona] estate  without  the  written ooasent  of  herbnebaud. 
What  wa*  t be  good  pj  owning  property  1/  70a  oOuid 
not  control  KT  She  then  spoke  ol  the  injustice 
of  tbe  tealsmcatarv  laws  ae  they  effected  women  It 
women  were  voteri  tbeae  lnjusfjo*  a  would  not  exist,  it 
a  woman  had  a  bad  huaband  these  law*  virtually  pot 
ber  properly  under  hi*  control.  Tbe  statutes  limited 
the  prou-etlon  and  custody  of  the  children  of  marriiid 
woruuo  to  tbe  father.  Xhe  (Josuta  of  ata*<aohuaetta  pre- 
sented more  than  one  instance  wheie  a  noble  woman 
bad  b**n  deprived  of  -the  control  aod  custody  of  her 
children,  though  the  prectloe  of  the  Judge*  *u,  In  oasee 
01  ol  voice  lrom  a  worthle**  hnsbaiid,  to  give  the  con- 
trol 01  tbe  children  to  the  wife,  where  her  reputation 
and  character  were  gMd.  She  spoke  ot  the  variation 
of  the  law  on  these  point*  In  different  State*,  and  Uiiu- 
uett'U  her  ergumqat  by  one  or  two  aneodotea.  Tbe  law 
in  Karsas  had  been  ameliorated  by  onu  true  woman, 
abobad  helped  men  to  do  justice.  If  women  could 
do  so  muc6  when  outside  the  law,  bow  mnoh 
more  couia  they  do  if  they  wvr*  inside  it, 
H  omen  needed  to  vote  in  order  ioera*e  lrom  the  statute 
bnot  tawatotitalsps  of  laws  that  did  not  allow  a  wo- 
man a  right  over  her  own  person,  or  her  property,  and 
her  Jnst  share  et  control  over  ber  children.    Stwh  lnra- 


moun  laws  disgraced  the  age     Hbe  made  a  graceful  el- 
•tamof   wwsXl  Phillip*  whan  be  sap. 


Inaton  to  the  here* 


ported  William  Lloyd  Oarriaoo^nd  exhorted  men  to  ax- 
lead  tbe  like  etaWaireos  swaajort  lathe  maaUsst  rlghU  as* 

women.  Uejawt  as  the  lawswera  m  MmissanisttaMhey 
were  light  la  eompartiOB  to  those  which  oppressed  wo- 
men roTSew  Jeceey  and  some  other* tata*.  Tit  to* law* 
Be  saoh  C*aa>  thee  aboald  oraata  eswmosuaitv  w  amtaraat 
between,  haebua  and  wife  with  regard  to  the  lavs  and 
lnstttuttoee  ot  the  ttaawi,  so  that  they  might  both 
bring  their  Influence  to  hear  oa  the  purifloatlon  aod 
amelioration  of  those  laahtasloaa,  aad  thus  prepare  a 
safe  i>ath  tor  their  children.  It  was  nausea  ai  to  near 
of  irpeaohaa  for  the  protection  01  the  right* 
or  male  Amagteast  dtiaens  abroad  when  them 
acre  B.UOO.ets)  of  woaaea  at  borne  whose  Just  and 
urgi  1  t  claims  were  irfterly  neglected  She  retoirvd  to 
the  >j»tch  ol  Carl  bcbiuz,  who  n  coniuH-ua.il  the 
widows  and  oTptiam  to  the  grstiludeol  the  country 
It  wai-  not  gratl.ude  women  wanU-d,  it  wa*  *imply 
Justice,  (ilve  tb"m  Justice,  and  the  country  might  keep 
Itr  gratitude  to  itoeif.  Women  were  like  Iudians:  they 
would  remeraber  the  men  who  helped  to  get  them 
Justice,  i.u(  wti,  n  they  obtained  power  they  would  not 
support  'hoi"  who  refused  It.  Tin  speech  wa>  deliv- 
ered in  a  remarkably  logical,  pleasant  and  lads  like 
manner. 

-ear.  Alcott  ol  Boston  next  addressed  the  Convention. 
In  that  moat  aacred  ot  all  relations,  the  household, 
woman  was  virtually  the  equal  ol  man.  Why,  tb>-u, 
should  i-  he  not  be  regardt-d  a*  Lis  equal  in  other  and  in- 
terior relations.  Uod  made  no  mistake  wben  h-  placed 
woman  as  tbe  equal  beside  man.  lie  spoke  ot  me  in- 
fluence ot  mac  and  woman  and  woman  on  man  as  being 
<  astntlal  to  develop  perfection  In  bo'b.aod  then  dilated 
on  the  distinctive  attributes  aod  characteristic*  ot 
woman.  Love  waa  a  higher  and  diviner  quality  than 
mere  Intellect,  gnd  frequently  In  woman  gave  to  Intel- 
lect a  divining  power  whlob  man  did  not  posse**. 

Mrs  Adelaide  Brown  of  Boston  next  addressed  the 
meeting.  She  remarked  that  only  with  the  most  Intense 
earnisinr-s*  could  Women  n  oelve  that  inspiration  which 
must  w  rve  a*  *  light  to  their  steps.  Tbe  tact  of  women 
beuig  born  proved  their  inherent  right  to  life,  and  the 
possession  of  life  their  inborn  poaseaslon  to  everything 
belonging  to  It.  8b«  exhorted  them  to  bend  their  en- 
crgie*  to  remove  the  iinpediiueiita  Which  stood  in  tbe 
way  of  the  just  rights  or  woman,  and  In  a  spirit  ot  con- 
scious dignity  of  the  Justio"  of  their  cauae  to  ask  men  to 
help  them  to  attain  suoh  rights. 

Col.  II baton  ol  Kansas  made  a  few  remarks,  In  which 
he  stated  that  a  certain  law  eecariog  certain  rights  te 
women  in  Kansas  was  written  by  all**  Lucy  stone, 
though  that  fact  was  not  kuown  to  the  Governor  when 
he  signed  it. 

The  Crnventlon  then  adjourned  until  ten  o'olook  this 
morning,  wben  It  Is  expected  that  Frederick  Douglas 
and  Miss  Anna  Dickinson  will  address  tbe  meeting. 


Tli  lurale  Miffragf  Convention,  which  began  Its  sea- 
►ii  1,-  in  Horticultural  liall  Wedm-day,  mi  aguui 
t-ti  ,il»>  iu  the  ram-p'ace.  Tbe  attendance  iu  spii«>  0, 
•ho  storm  «ac  very  lar/e,  tbe  hall  being  eo.Hr  1/  dll-il. 
II  e  larger  projioriion  of  the  audience  w**  ompDed  ol 
sd'es.  •  Anvrg  those  who  occupied  eats  mion  Hie  put- 
,'oroi  were  the  poet  .lohn  'J.  Wblttier  and  Fred. 
Douglass. 

Th(  Convention  was  called  to  order  ahout  hill-post 
t.  n  o'clock,  and  called  upon  Dr.  Wm.  Cornell,  who 
»poke  Wednesday,  to  give  a  few  tact*  wh!cli  he  Under- 
stood ho  possessed. 
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Itl-.M.MlKB    OF    DR.    WU.    CORNRI.L. 

II<  teterred  to  Luey  stone'*  desire,  thai  ladi>s  should 

I  iter  Harvard  College,  and  detailed  a  case  ol  attempt* 
of  women  for  admission  Into  Waba--h  College  in  tbe 
West.  Dr.  Haven  of  the  University  ol  Ulculgju  has 
taken  a  different  course,  and  said  that  females  eball  be 
aduilttx!  Into  that  institution.  Dr.  Cornell  believed 
thai  the  plan  In  Boston  of  having  separate  schools  for 
mali  e  and  tern »le*  was  wrong  in  principle  and  in  practice 
be  also  warmly  advocated  medical  school*  forwoin"U, 
si  a  .-aid  that  the  plan  wa*  being  generally  approved.  Tbe 
<tny  was  ppeidlly  coming  when  women  would  lie  ad- 
nutted  into  our  mi  Uical  school*.  The  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  progress  of  the  reform  tor  women  wv  the  women 
inrmseve*.  flie  very  'time  that  tbe  Nnrth  did  their 
rin :  \  iii  regard  to  slave.-?,  the  South  had  to  some  to  the 
■I'la'ich.  So  when  women  do  their  duty  men  will  do 
iln  its     Oue  objection  mode  to  ednoatl'-g  boys  and  girls 

II  gethcr  was  that  there  would  be  elopement*  aud  love- 
ti.aicln  s,  bjt  he  bad  found  by  ok.-"  observation  tor 
nisi!)  year*  that  there  vera  ten  elopements  In  youog 
lady  larhlonsble  boarding  sohools,  to  one  in  oilxod 
school*,  vv  hen  the  vexes  shall  be  educated  together  a 
betiei  state  of  thing*  will  come. 

Keiei  riiiji  to  the  subject  ot  womai/s  rages  he  wished 
to  knew  why  a  woman  aboald  net  have  as  much  p:vy 
lor  doing  tbe  sane  work-  a*  man.  Or.  Cornell's  re- 
marks w-  re  in  auei  tl>  Interrapted  with  spnlause. 

Dr  Clarke  tien  eonflrsned  what  Dr.  Cornell  had  said 
In  regai  d  to  tbe  education  oi  boys  and  girl*  together, 
by  Items  from  his  connection  wfto.  a  school  at  West 
koxbnry.  GHtla  st  d  boys  do  pot  generally  tall  In  love 
whin  their  minds  wm  pre-oeoapted  with  matiiemattcj 
and  other  ruuiea.  Ji<.  also  referred  to  the  arguoients 
in  mv.T  of  wromen  being  plsaed  Bpou  Sohool.Cummit- 
tees.  snd  spoke  of  tbe  H  «te  Beard  ol  Uduoatlon  rooom- 
mend  in*  that  plan  two  yeara.  It  is  a  question  whether 
an>  law  Is  uen-s  arr  to  adopt  that  plan,  but  a  declara- 
tors law  was  toit  advhable  but  h-.»  aot  yet  been  00- 

Ml;ied 


ill   "IKK*    Uf     Itl.V      r  ||  \  RT.I.-,    F.    BVRKARII. 

He  innk  >'riiig  (rruiind  In  favor  of  female  « iirrj  re 
.11 1".. 1  n  'I  ul    w  on:i  u   bml   been  tile  is|iial  ol  uini       ' 

11 ii  .1   1  t  'In  rare      iVhy  -houl  1  D    'in-.-  1 1 <ati:  pi, 

>ii  iiiNi  s  or  lurin-h  lie:  qiintu  lor  the  uarauonoih  \v 
in  right  to  vole?  Kvtry  other  thins  will  loilow  when 
i  iie  halK-l  I*  |  ul  .11  to  the  It  ami*  ol  woman. 

i'i  »  til.,  n  i  iu  itiortii  aa>  then  caih'J  unon,  but  .1" 
.  id  mid  rr.  d-  rick  Dong'as*  was  pu.-cutcU  jud  -.  r} 
in    '     .  g  ulod- 

l:I.MARKs  OF   rnEDERICK    liOf'.l.  v    «. 

Mr  Do  L'la--  suiil  l*e  was  not  present  .1-  o.ie  of  i'in 
•  |.i  live-*,  but  of  III"  holier*,     lie  \vj*  glad  !ii>  na- nol 

|i'-   t  1  In  i  pi  o-itlon  M  the    t.'oil*tliiiti 1  mo  L'i'ite.i 

-M.i.-.     II,    Mud  lie  "a-  no  orator,  mil  n  vercjim  Ii  ■- 

I t    o'di.  nee   wtilioiii    tn  in  .'ling  in   In-  knee*  a*  lie 

I  "I  hoe  He  never  went  to  m,1io<  1  a  day  in  hi*  life, 
mid    In"    01  l\  apologv   that    he  had  tor  up; ■■  aring    wa* 

i!  i'.  h"  t;  |i   in  loiuiolv    Im1ei,t»-d  lo  the   no n  ol  tlii- 

"ti(l  other  couulriee  lor  Ills  !ro"Oom.  He  ti  lunged  to 
tin-  in  ii  en  wlm  botlgot  lib-  Ire-aoiu  and  enabled  him 
In  n  lurn  In  I'.ij  pnimtr)  in  sat.  ly.  He  bi'ionged  to  the 
>•  iv  l.i, (.'land  r  male  Anli-siavery  Socieiv,  which 
;  rntee'.ed  Inm  when  neidlng  pfiiictinn.  Now  that 
tine  *nme  women  were  struggling  lor  their 
rolu-  It  vvn-  little  enough  that  Tie  co;:M  do  to 
■ill  piy  -av  tiiuen  He  louud  it  more  iliflicult  to  »d- 
\cate  tin  eau-e  of  woman  from  the  point  ol'  her 
v.nn.g*  than  liom  that  ol  iier  rights.  lie  him 
~r  it  «h- i  oncrnied  nuich  more  with  her  wrongs  thin 
tier  rights  ft  ere  was  a  time  wben  men  hardly  anew 
an)  ii'ii  g  about  huutan  rights.  The  rigb's  ol  man  1*  a 
modern  idi-a  We  u>id  to  talk  of  c'lurtered  righto,  but 
the  rights  ol  human  nature  named  to  him  to  be  n  mod 
em  Idea,  and  a  part  of  our  civilisation.  He  was  for 
woman's  rights,  lor  equal  suffrage,  because  he  was  lo 
lav  or  of  a  Itepuhlican  (  on  emmet, t.  He  was  in  favor  of 
It  not  only  because  governnic  nte  derive  their  Just  power 
Imm  the  consent  ol  the  governed,  hut  because  a 
government  was  strerglhed  by  a  general  partici- 
pation in  It  by  tbe  people.  He  held  that  a  gov- 
ernment In  which  all  voted  was  the  best  on  earth. 
Let  i tie  government  rest  squarely  aud  universally 
upon  the  whole  people  lie  hoped  bin  taking  his  stand 
upon  Hie  i4atform  that  morning  would  be  taken  as  an 
as~urar.ee  that  be  believed  that  tbe  rlgh»*  ot  his  race 
were  entirely  assured  in  bis  country.  By  no  mean* 
Hut  be  did  not  think  the  wosea  movement  at  a, I  in- 
terfered w  ith  that  of  the  negro  lot  suffrage.  He  wanted 
It  understood  that  suffrage  for  the  negro  was  a  matt  r 
of  lite  and  dea'h,  and  the  greatest  question  of  tne  hour. 
(Applause.)  if  the  franchise  is  not  extended  to  him 
be  dies.  V>  oman  has  a  thousand  ways  through  which 
she  can  control  that  tbe  colored  race  cannot.  Woman 
may  be  laughed  at  aad  derided,  but  will  never  be 
mobbed.  No  Ku-Klux  Klaus  will  murder  her,  but  with 
tbe  negro  it  1*  diffract  Th«re  are  certain  reasons  why 
woman  should  be  eafraaobiaed,  upon  which  he  urg  >d 
tbe  enfranchisement  of  the  nejro.  Tub  first  wa*  edu- 
cation, wfaioh  the  negro  must  have. 

Society  heretofore  hat  never  asked  her  to  weigh  the 
moral  qualities  oi  public  question,  the  great  question* 
of  the  hoar.  Ha  hardly  knew  bow  to  talk  In  favor  ot 
tbe  question  except  upon  the  ground  of  human  rights. 
He  oltUaed  tbe  right  to  voa?  because  he  waa  a  human 
being.  He  eould  net  vote  in  Hew  York  where  he  bved 
except  by  the  ownership  of  (900  in  addition  to  tbe 
value  of  himself.  When  the  women  go  to  the  ballot- 
box  monocracy  and  rowdyism  and  drunkenness  will 
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take  their  leave.  When  the  mother*  and  sisters  and 
wives  go  to  law  oolla  good  order  and  nothing  else  will 
prevail  there.  Tta*  saaaaas  are  honeat  aad  aim  well. 
They  nay  be  Ignorant,  hut  they  are  true  la  their  totnr- 
est*.  Be  waa  willing  to  trust  all  tbe  lgnoranoe  wrh 
all  the  intelligence,  aad  all  the  vice  with  all  tbe  virtue 
ol  the  law. 

He  closed  by  ghrlag  tbeaa  Me  Ood  spaed.  He  re- 
oogulsed  la  the  movement  the  millennial  glories  ot  the 
new  and  better  tiene.    ( Aaplaaae.) 

I.oey  Stone  iadotaed  what  bad  been  laid  exoept  that 
she  did  aot  Am*  that  the  sjaaatloa  ot  male  negro  suffrage 
wu  more  prarstng  than  that  of  universal  female  *uf- 
irage.  tta  talk  ot  a  aaaa's  government  was  a*  nauwus 
to  ber  a»  aaat  el  a  white  man's  government  was  to  tbe 
people  at  large. 

Dr.  Clsrke  then  read  a  telegram  trora  Mr.  J.  H.  Wlll- 
eox  in  Washtagdoa.  inviting  all  arasent  la  the  hull  to 
attend  the  National  Convention  In  Washington. 

Una.  F.  W.  Bird  was  then  Introduced  and  made  a 
U  lei  address. 

REMARKS    OF    HOW      F.    VV.    RIRD 

Mr.  Bird  alluded  to  an  article  in  the  Morning  Jtoir- 
nrif,  Irom  John  Bright,  and  said  that  he  wa*  gl>d  that 
the  subject  of  woman  suffrage  bad  been  raised  lrom  ihe 
rialcule  which  taiaaaaded  it  rarsanly.    H»  gave  an  ac- 

oount  al  the  suffrage  quaaUpii  io  tbe  Ma-aaohtuett* 
l>eg irlatnre  when  a  vote  of  160  yeas  was  obtained .  The 
clerk  ct  the  Hoaae  then  said  that  the  question  hud  got 
into  I  be  orders  a/ th*  day  and  it  could  not  be  got  out 
until  It  waa  settled.  He  did  not  frel  that  the  woman 
question  waa  ae  imminent  as  colored  sueTreaa.  It  must  fol- 
low the  latter,  *>r  in  a  Republican  Government  it  is  im- 
poetlble  tor  a  long  time  for  a  huge  part  ol  the  p.-ople  <  t  a 
government  to  remain  wltbout  toe  ballot.  It  Is  but  a 
i|ii -lion  rt  time  in  repiiru    to'     .  "v    l''      tv      ,.     - 

-ufl'age      He  welcomed    the   da'.   v\  hen    tin     »  nun 
.Ma^ai'liii-ell-    III    lea.-t    Would   11:11.     1  ,.     right  1  1  >  oi  ■ 
Mr    Bird's  remarks  were  riveivi-il  wi'li    .*r  ai  apphm-e 

Mr.  Huflum  a-ked  Mr  llird  whetlnt  ii  wa*  m-t  1I.111- 
Ceioii<  to  pn>--  the  |ie -linn  01  woman  silff.il/i-win-n 
tin    negro  wa*  st   much  in  lie  in-ed  ol  sudrage' 

sir.  llird  repll,  d  that  in  it  1 1  coin,  trie-  th.-n-  r  .old  l-i 
1, nt  on*-  psrainotiiil  <ju,-i.',n  t>,  ior,  the  country  u*  1  tie 
time.  Tl,e  negro  hud  Uk  11  given  the -tiffrajjo  itn'On'ti- 
cally.  It  waii  lolly  to  give  tlie  black  man  siffnge  until 
he  v\  a*  al-o  given  to  nndi  r-tand  that  every  cm,  and 
lajoni  :  ot  the  army  and  navy  wit.-  hei.ind  Inm  to  pro- 
ti  cl  him  in  It  The  arinv  and  navy  wa-  l„  hind  -av,  ri 
He  tisn-d  that  the  c  t,ce-*i,.n  ol  -nfiae,  in  »  mm 
would  he  po-tp«'r,cd.»it  it  wa*  prc.-*ed  to  the  sacrifice  ol 
the  nrgro  qui  s,i"ii 

Mr  .Ma>,  ot  H.e  Bu.-im-s"  Con"n':tie,  .  mi  I  a  r  ■  irl 
wi'l  tin  luilowlug  n-olutlon* 


Till 


I  Tli 


\\  herea-.    all    human    being*    nre   red    hi       \    I'mir 
Creator  Willi  iunli   liable  rifc-lit-  1  1   life,  p.oer  1  at  u  pr. ,| 
■  ry,  and,    nlierea*,    "to   sec  .re   lie-'     light-    ginorn- 
mei't*   are    iu-iiliiied    nim-iig    men    .1  riving    their    j-isi 
potior-  lrom  tin    i  nil   elll  Ol  tie-  govern    d  :        I',  :,  lor,  — 

liitntvuf.  Dial  -uifrage  1-  :m  inherent  richl  m  in  rj 
American  citizen  nitluml  dl-tl  cii'ii  pl'-ex 

t.fhtil.   I'hat  our  exl- ting  (Jov,-n:':-.rnt-.  both  St-.'.t, 
and  Nalinnal.  will  lie  ailli-ltepiiblicii'i  !■•  I   1:11  ai  ,1   " 
!»■  inotrjtic  n,  lart,  ^o  long  as  one-halt  ol  I  lie  |>.  ^,  '    ur 
Ulji'Slly  I'Xclmleil  Irotn  the  pul*. 

/iVso'rei/,  That  Ihe  iii-ua' ice  evervwhere  infl'eteil  hv 
the  Law  ujioii  M  nm:  11  -  Mo"  ,-r.  >\  :i  ■  ur  .1  .1  ;l  r  i- 
ll.e  Ii .  v  it.il. le  r  ,n-'i;iience  of  1  In**- 1,.  (.-  -!  ii  .,—  1.  at  1- 
Ihe  neh  cainol  be  Iru-hil  to    make    laws    ior    lie' p.  or. 

nor  the  white  for  tin  black,  si ",  alone   cannot  siilVli 

1-0  tm-t«'i1  to  make  law*  lor  w.  men. 

flinnlivd,  That  we  ini  ile  Hie  KepublUnn  pai  I  In  1-  p 
the  watchword  ol  "  Manhood  Suflrsgi  ."  an.l  the  I)  in- 
ocratic  tairty  to  abandon  It*  motto  of  '  \  while  iirm's 
CoTerinnent."  and  to  unite  iu  tin  nnienlii.eiil  to  t'n' 
Con-tllut'on  ot  tin  l"n!ted  Stab*  extemiine  siiffrag-' m 
all  men  and  women  as  the  lnall-nable  birthright  of 
every  Auiericau  eiii/en. 

iiVgti/ri'rf.  Thai  we  ca'l  ution  tbe  Senates  nnd  i;,'|T'- 
sentativns  of  New  Kn gland  In  iVngr.  .-  to  rionaiul suf- 
frage for  women  in  the  Dl*ti  ie-  ot  Columbia  and  in  Ihe 
Territories,  upon  the  surnc  term*  and  qualification*  a* 
urn  presfilts'il  u  r  men. 

I.'itolreil,  That  we  recommend  Hi-  holding  of  c  >n- 
ventlui'S  and  the  organization  of  societic-  tlnnig  1  nit 
the  New  1  ngland  Statu-,  aud  *l*o  the  petitioning  of  tli" 
State  l>>gisiatun-s  io  ainei  d  Hie  Constitution-  ol  the 
several  Statw  so  as  to  give  the  women  the  elective  frau 
chlse. 

Whereas,  Within  the  last  twenty  vears,  many  ol  the 
law*  In  i-elanon  to  the  righ'*  ol  property  of  married 
women  have  been  revised  and  *ome  amelioration  fa-  n 
iflected  ot  those  relating  to  the  mother's  right  to  Iut 
cblldtep,  and  certain  social  right*  and  privilege-,  here- 
tofore withheld,  Lave  bien  gulnod.  therefore 

Heiolred,  That  It  become?  the  imperative  dutv  ot 
women  to  claim  the  suffrage  that  all  Iheae  amendments 
may  become  |iermanent;  for  unrl,  wonmi.  has  the  right 
of  repreeentadou  her  rights  are  held  by  an  liurcure 
tenure. 

Jietolreil,  That  In  prosecuting  the  work,  for  woman 
suffrage  wej>roi*>e  tbe  formation  ol  no  now  politic  il 
parly,  but  we  earnestly  recommend  to  all  who  desire  lis 
success  to  carefully  discriminate.  In  casting  their  iot,-s. 
between  its  friend"  and  its  opponents,  andso  to  u-e  the 
balarceol  powers-  to  make  the  nntrauchlseniei  t  of 
woman  tbe  most  direct  path  to  political  preferment. 

Rftoived,  That  we  earnestly  commend  tbl*  movement 
to  the  clergy  ol  all  denomination-.  Iu  the  belief  that 
there  can  be  no  more  powerful  aid  to  public  morality 
than  the  enfranchHexent  of  woman. 
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the  order  of  debate  lor 


The  resolutions  war* 
the  afternoon. 

Hot  .  D  A.  -Waaaon  wh  the  next  speaker. 

BBMABia  OF  KIV.    D.   A.  WAJSO*. 

Mr  Wuntnid  thai  he  was  no  orator,  and  feared  i 
Uit  be  Might  betray  or  injure  a  point  which  he  d. sired 
to  pieteut.  While  syvmuibdae;  with  •ppressioa  every- 
where, ba  once  doubt? 4  whether  the  exfetlDr.  functions 
of  ioiwiiw.;  tn  oaroouatry  fare  the  b«at  scope  lor 
wemnnt  nbilfUes.  He  deal  red  that  woman  should  have 
aprortace  In  whioh  the  should  be  poverelgTi.  But  he 
hid  observed  thai  women  suffrage  waa  urged  upon 
yraunds  (rem  watah  be  dissented  bat  aj  pu  >Mo 
aaauaiant-tiad' at  last  become,  hi  waa  bow  wil- 
Mac  for  .woman  fcifHjre  to  eome.  He  would  not 
wtrhder  il,  a'  the  wart  Presidential  el'-cHon,  women 
wonld  hare  the  ehaaea  soaiaaatl  their  baits* the  nnw 
aasvaa.  Before  ur  more  parent*  Vere  gtreji  the  ba'. 
lot  he  dartred  tbat'the  count**  anoaM  he  pat  la  a  posi- 
tion wbaHj  (oed  lawa  woeW  be  aatared.  Titer  had  do- 
nrtrp«  nan  In  fltt  Mstl)  treat  TotIn» ,  ««4  fee  asked 

whether  the  r  reeedi-nt  was  not  correct  The  machin- 
ery"! Kiw  Yora  «u  now  run  bv  •  orro prion  lusfoad  of 
in  ihf  tnteic  t  ot  good  i.rdsi  and  deconey.  There  never 
v*  \°*n  *  n'or''  Curr"Pt  sixtera_<st:thi;shod  than  tn 
New   1  oik, and  eviry body  who  advcai.d  the  unuor- 

re!  lull. Mi    i     r.-piM  1,1.  i.u  in..  ,•..•,:,!,. t. 
>  i-  •  >  i  u       II.  In. I  no  1  rp.r  m.y  In  |-  fr. 


Ill"      ,.l|  !l,|.  VIDll'l    K'diUCIld   iWctAlll., 

I"    1'  ia.l.    '•     pr.,r|  |i„  n, 

Vi  1.  t-rs-'.d  If  the -oprTtioit  of  thin  " 
n  bill  i,  I.,  Minn,  «h>li'  there  «a«  llmper]  -", 
li.Niw  lor'.,  vh.-i.  II.    ballot  1    mo  .- g  ,..  r.  . 

Mr.  W  D-M.n  thought  New  1  ,.<rk  -l.nuld  not  'j 


Hi< 


•  -■    1 


-ll  .    M 


Jim'  u<l 


l">  London 
ill-    S.  •),  Foster  then  obtained  t       floor  and  mad- a 

1 1  ilK  'don  -..     Sb.  bil'iToj    III, r.diiKH    of  thill"*   In 

.\.«-  l,.rk  v.*-ow<rg  t~  t>  f»ct  that  M»ov  lia.l  li  sus- 
M'rtnll  id.  n'o.N.w  Y  „k  vis.,  r/o-ter  wa- unable 
'"  fc|  eak  longer  ci>  acouQi  .i  hoan* •  .  s^  and  i-.ni,- 

I  PHI 

Ttln.  Julia  Ward  Howe  ben  contlnui  ,1  In  tie -ame 
-train.  li..lor>lngthe  n  m  .rkn  of  Mr-.  Kjs  it 

Dai-'el  I'r.ti  then  obiatred  prrniU«lori  to  cml  hi- 
n.i  moufcl  whlrh  he  had  ttnsiieree»fuJU  trt.  d  to  tot  the 
llor  to  ired.  It  pet.  toned  Coi'gl.ss  t.  alio*  Inm 
in.  use  of  Cobgrts*  Hall  lor  a  »Ou.au'.  rig.,u<  sueecb 
en  IheSSdof  »xt  Kebruary. 

The  (  onventh  u  was  ver>  pa'i.n'  and  (joo.1  nat'ir-il 
nnd  thp  ellowiiice  ot  Mr.  Pratt  to  speak  v„«  i  K,i,Hi 
crn.mri.tary  cu  free vpeech  Ml».lo-cDhir  >  Kll"r>  win 
tl  en  presented  and  read  another  batc'i  oi  le'tor-  from 
^»ltuu-  pn  mlneiit  per»or«,  the  first  i  fwhom  wii..Iid'e 
J.odlrr.y  of  Blaine,  rhe  i-t-oo.  o  wit  from  O  orRe  Wp. 
I'nm  <  iiriln,  who  eapr-e-ed  his  regret  In  b'  inn  uuable 
to  or  presei  t,  and  claltmd  that  r.  a  on,  logic  and  oom- 
ti ■<  ii  snii-e  »-  e  all  n^oo  the  side  of  woiuid  i-ulfiaee 
He  wanted  the  doi.r  to  e»erv  0|iii'>rlunity  opoutil  to 
wi.nx  n.  leaTlnp  them  free  to  ent^r  ft  or  not 

Ihe  next  IrtU-r  was  frttnllr-  W.  B  Yale  of  Sliel- 
boine  KslN,  «bo  waa  forry  tbat  »be  conid  not  b>  itos- 
riil  in  the  Convention  among  the  prophet  -  who  he  raid'  -d 
tl.«  speedy  coming  of  the  day  of  women's  rlght-i. 

hcv.  B  F.  Bowleaot  Bprirgtleld  was  the  nest  speaker. 

H£MARK8    OF    BKV.    B.    P.    IlOWLEp. 

Mr  CowUs  alluded  to  bis  sense  of  the  Imnrnse 
r  oun Ll  of  bb.  quextion  to  be  dlacuj-ed  and  01  liie  fact 
U.at  the  andienoe  were  anslons  searchers  alter  truth. 
>or  tbst  reason  he  hid  ooeupled  a  p'.ac  In  the  audi- 
erna,  and  he  Bad  failed  to  notloe  a  sneer  or  a  motion  ol 
rid, cole.  Now  and  then  there  had  been  a  slight  ex- 
prewdOD  of  diseent  and  of  boneat  dlflu-enoe,  but  uever 
aur  rtgns  of  derUlon. 

He  a«k.  d  the qoeatton  whether responslhllltle*  Injnrod 
cr  aided  humanity  Ihe  men  of  New  York  who  weie 
corra|ited  are  degraded  nhw  they  touch  our  'borei  be- 
yond lt»e  nach  ot  a  year's  work  to  remedy.  Mr  Bowles 
clsimud  tbat  vine  waa  orgai.taed  and  rirtne  was  seat- 
Ureo.  If  Boston  waa  eormpt  let  her  be  goyeni«d  by 
MasaaebBsetta.  and  let  New  York  city  be  governed 
by  Nt  w  Tort  Stats.  He  h»lt  that  the  grnatesi  ob'ttole 
tn  the  progress  oi  women  mfl  ajre  was  ibesoe^r  agwnst 
It  In  the  eomanmlty  It  had  been  said  tbat  thn  ques- 
tion waa  not  to  b.  settled  by  anrumeot  but  by  teeliDg, 
and  tha  speaker  eompared  It  with  the  statement  which 
a  cannibal  would  stake  to  a  newly  arrived  mi- 
i-lOLsry  who  told  them  that  their  man  eating 
was  wrong.  The  oannibalkoeordlna;  to  such  logic  w^uld 
say  that  b  a  anhjeet  not  to  be  settled  by  arg aroint  but 
by  teeilngs.  Our  Instincts  are  all  In  favo»  of  man  eatl  tig. 
In  dosing.  (Mr  Bowles  argued  tbat  enif  man  and 
woman  was  tn  duty  hound  to  beip  every  rtorm 
aeoordma  to  hli  or  her  ability  at  a  human 
being,  rte  ballot  <•  tha  •nal  argumeut  There 
waa  a  tat  when  he  was  saU«a«d  with  moral 
saaston  la  the  tempers ooe  questloB,  bat  he  had  at  last 
toand  that  it  was  DUWh  more  powerful  wnen  streuglh • 
eetd  by  tba  ballot  In  woman  ba  eliilmed  there  was  a* 
■aeh  hiMketaal  and  moral  poaeras  ratn.aml  for  that 
tessoa  Ihey  abcuid  have  UMdr  share  la  the  duties  In  tht 
oamunlty.  He  had  boeaoa  the  School  I'ommJttee  for 
a  i teat  many  years,  and  had  always  fonnd  that  the  b«*t 
pupils  ware  the  glrla.  In  tha  a  same  of  conscience  and  a 
better  heart  they  make  better  use  of  th  lr  advantages 
Ihe  rlrla  make  better  ate  at  their  tfane  as  saholars. 

If  the  ballot  is  dependant  npoa  military  duty  let  no 
one  hare  tbe  ballot  waa  eaanot  «eore  that  they  hare 
fought  a  battle.     Mr.  Bowles  refuted   tbe  ntiji-ctloo 


fpaasers  to  oanvaaf  suaraaaaaeiii  oj  in.  uD|i-»i 
aaa  aairajiat  attar  wkaab  the  Convention,  at 
>  past  eats  o'eioak.  ajatoaraaa  until  a  J  o'atnek,  P 
I  eaa  Bate  tha  bait  waa  ■Manly  crostdeu.  the 


vtdlog  apaakcra  to  oanvaai  aUaradiiaaetl^oa  ib'    ub|r«t 

•Jskw  hetac  file*  with 

Aarraaae*  uaaiow. 

n*e  uonreraoa  reaateaxhied  at  hali-paat  two  o'clock 
and  was  called  to  oTdaraT  Col.  T.  W.  Uigaiaaoo.  loe 
ball  was  ants  oapwdad  a/wptettoa. 

KBaUSsU  BT  MB.  IU0KVKL 
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6.  T^Traa«jarrhaJton1)aetand  taxetaarge  orniiMM. 
aaaha  all  paa-aiaast.  tasr^raptlar  aoooaaU.  to  ba  amtoaa 


reooras 

our 


tn  tBB  snravooe  seaavoa  were 

the  dfcayaassoa  of  Itw  opassad 

by  Mr.  BlaefctreU,  ihe  hnahaad  Of  laaay  Btoae.    Ba  i*> 

to  the  arJataeraetsa  os* ' ' 


ine  tt*  oimaoaa 
eaOeatoraad 


Oired 


act  Bfaaastea  i 
tvatlaadlhe 
MMsM  bwaha 


amttocraotea  of  birth   and  wealth.    He 


atated  that  rn  HoMaad  aroxayajr  prsf**ty  ow«ara,  had 
the  riant  to  roto.  Be  rrarsai Taaa  httfury  ot  the  baoot 
ia  this  oou.try,  ard  rlHuned  ths:  the  EUpnln'ja'i  pary, 
»S  Uki.K  the  srtva.eid  siep  In  the  n.atfer  ol  th.  Lull  i, 
ha..  Iwt  able  to  deles'  th"  IVmi  cru'le  unriv  in  Him 
ooiirjt'y.  He  cis  tied  Mist  at  the  sn«tocric>  of 
birth  and  'tialth  hid  tailen,  that  ot  *  x  <imu  d 
Isll  too.  He  wsrtcd  the  peo->U'  lo  u<  derstoud 
'hat  the  advocates  of  l.-male  -ntr^age  In  ltd-  ettintry 
lold  tbe  bulanre  ot   im».  r  and  a_e  to  ,'old  It  lor  yem- 

o  conie.  It  was  foolth  to  say  th»t  It  would  Injure  t!ie 
'  '  publican  psrly  to  tak..  up  the  question  ol  woman 
"ulfrage  Tin"  party  Is  >.tn.i'g  enough  to  do  Jit  tire,  ami 
lie  wiri'd  ibr  psrty  that  the  lutnre  wa<  a  rn.csii.iu-.  one 
If  they  do  not  lake  it  up.  The  foreigners  of  t'u-  coun- 
try, active,  ludustri  .nt*  and  progressive  he  coutraiti-d 
with  Ihe  torelgoers  of  the  old  ^orld,  and  said  that  they 
were  Infinitely  supeilurto  those  under  tbe  oppression 
ol  ihe  old  country. 

lie  heltc\ed  in  universal  suffrage,  and  l.lt  that  a  suf- 
frage of  tuen  alone  would  never  work  well  1 1  he  was 
an  advocate  of  tpototsalsm  he  would  stop  talking  about 
prohibitory  laws  ror  the  next  four  y»ars  and  advocate  I 
mill  woman  suffrage.  He  claimed  that  eviry  woman 
in  Massachusetts  hsd  as  much  right  from  Uod  and  na- 
ture lo  \ote  as  man  had.  lie  said  his  wile  sr.d  blmielf 
had  drawn  up  a  form  of  a  league,  which  be  read  to  the 
tn.eilug   and  which  was  as  foUusrs: 

We,  tbe  undersigned  voters  and  citizens  of  Massa- 
ehuaetts,  hen-by  enter  Into  League  and  Covenant  with 
eaon  other  to  make  the  enfranchisement  ot  woman  the 
caidlnal  basis  oi  our  future  political  action  in  all  elec- 
tions tor  State,  cnuntv  and  town  officer,.,  as  follows 

1.     We  will  make  the  establirhmei.t  of  a  It'puhllcsn 
fbrm   ol  Government  in  this  State  paramount  to  any  I 
and  alt  other  political  itturs. 

%.  We  will  not  vote  for  any  candidate  tor  any  State, 
County  or  Town  office  who  has  noi  given  \  public  pledge 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavor,  If  elected,  In  favor  of  ex- 
tending suffrage  to  women  In  Mtsmchusetbi,  on  tha 
same  terms  ana  qualifications  as  are  prescribed  for  men. 

8    We  will  vote  for  any  candidate  who  has  given  suoh 

Sablie  pledge  In  preference  to  any  or  ail  who  bare  not 
one  to. 

4  Previous  to  each  election  In  our  rmrpoofive  voting 
precincts  we  will  address  to  each  candidate  a  letter  ot 
inquiry  as  to  hi*  views  and  purposes  lu  reference  to  Uie 
extension  of  suffrage  to  woman,  and  In  ease  ot  reftual  to 
give  an  affirmative  answer,  we  will  ate  every  honorable 
eirbrt  to  defeat  him. 

5.  When  no  candidate  Is  found  willing  to  pledge  him- 
self to  favor  suffrage  for  women,  we  will  put  in  nomina- 
tion a  candidate  committed  In  its  favor. 

6.  We  will  vote  ror  any  candidate  who  Is  a  member  of 
this  League  in  preference  to  any  other,  and  will  work 
together  as  a  political  unit  In  order  to  obtain  and  u-e 
tbe  balance  of  power  to  efltwt  the  xnraANcBtBxuxsrr 
or  women  in  the  Slate  ot  Masaarhoaetta. 

Mr.  Hbtakwell  then  proceeded  to  explain  bow  tha 
leagae  would  operate,  basing  hit  remarks  mainly  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  antt-alavery  party  In  tbia  ooantry. 
They  might  talk  as  much  and  a*  long  as  they  pleased 
and   would  tcoompll-h  oothlug  unices  tney  brougbt 


some  power  to  bear  on  the  politicians  of  the  ooantry. 
He  Btid  the  proposition  which  he  had  made  did  not 
come  from  Uie  ('onvenrlen,  whioh  be  supposed  would 


He  aaid  the  proposition  which  be  had  made  did  not 
He  Bit  that  ther  would  Indorse  It  flaally , 


hroaghl  against  IkOaale  raflVaa*  oa  tha  grouud  tuat  It 
would  destroy  womanly  del'oaoy. 
Lacy  Btoae  then  aaia  a  lew  words  In  regard  to  pro-    neat 


rote  It  do«" 
however. 

•  IW1T   OH    OwOANIZATIOW.    AC. 

Mr  Bewail  tnen  presented  tne  following  report  ot  tne 
Committee  upon  a  CooatituUon  and  OrgauixaUon  of 
the  Society  a«  follows : 

1.  Believing  iu  the  national  equality  of  the  two  sexes 
sad  that  women  ought  to  enjoy  tha  tame  legal  right* 
and  privileges  aa  men ;  and  that  aa  long  as  women  are 
denied  the  elective  franchise  they  suBar  a  great  wrong, 
and  sodity  a  deep  and  incalculable  Injury,  tbe  und^r- 
slsned  agree  to  unite  in  an  association  to  be  called 
"Tha  Aeas  Mnglamd  Wamam  9ujfraae  Auoeiatitm  " 

3.  The  ob^-c"  of  tbla  aaaoclati  oaf  shsJI  be  to  procure 
the  right  of  suffrage  for  women,  and  to  affect  aafh 
changee  la  the  lawa  a*  shall  place  women  in  all  laaptaB 
ob  an  aoaal  regal  routing  with  men, 

8.  Tbe  officers  ot  the  Hootety  shall  ba  a  President,  13 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  <  irrsaf  aadlax  and  Ec- 
oordbag  Bearetary,  and  an  bxeoaBve  Committee  ot  nine 
persona  betide  tbe  President,  .Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
who  ahall  be  members  ax  oflelo.  All  toe  officers  shall 
be  chosea  at  tbe  annual  meeting,  to  oontlnue  In  office 
for  one  year  and  until  otaara  shall  be  ohoaea  In  their 
plana. 

4.  Any  prr»on  mar  oe  a  member  or  tbe  aasodatlon 
upon  the  pay meut  of  an  annual  contribution,  aaa  life 
aj.-tnber  by  the  payment  of  twenty  doUara. 

i  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  tbe 
society,  or  In  hit  or  her  abaence  the  senior  Vice  Presl- 


7.  Tbe  Beeoretna-  Baaretarr  aaau  xeep  rut  reeo 
sad  tha  ftwraapaawmg  BeoreWy  thall  oondaat  the 
■  i  .rnuxsaaao  of  to*  am  a>«  flew. 

8"  Thi  fcx ecu »1ve  f>>m'iiittee  shall  manage  the  bu^- 
m  s«  ot  the  association,  may  elect  honorary  tneiib-rs 
ell  meetings  of  the  society,  prepare  petition?  M  th.. 
I.eglsiatuie,  l.-sue  publluatloos,  aod  employ  leciur-ni 
=i v  -J  agents,  and  take  any  measures  they  may  turns  At 
'o  trrward  the  obj.  ots  ot  the  assoc'ario'  ,  and  till  ail  va- 
tHrcles  tbpt  occur  prior  to  the  at.unal  m.etlng. 

!>.  Hie  auunal  meeting  ot  the  aasoriaiion  sh^ll  he 
li.  Id  on  such  day  in  th.-  last  week  In  Ma.,  in  It  wlua, 
aid  at  surh  hour  aid  I'lace,  and  be  called  i->  such  maa- 
o.t.  a»  thr  Kxeouliv e  i  'onim'ttep  msv  appoint. 

Ihe  following  were  turn  ropoitod  te  tU,-  I  !  of  ol- 
rer-  : 

l*rrddrnt— Julia  Ward  Howe;  Vice  Pre-ide  t.— Wm. 
I.loyd  <»•  rrison  of  Bo*  on.  i'sit'ina  Wright  li.vi-  of 
l'ro» id'  nee.  .lames  f  n-  mis  Clarke  of  Boston.  Sarau 
Mnw  Kus-ell  of  Bik-ion.  John  N.-al  ot  l'.irllaud. 
I.ucy  (ioddard  ot  Bostou,  bamuel  K.  h-well  ol 
Mrl'nap,  I.vdia  Emi  rsnn  of  'Jonoord,  Ma"i. ; 
lsiib.lla  1'.  Gray  ol  Hartford,  Harriet  K.  Hint  ot 
H' st<  n,  James  Hutchinson  of  »'s,l  Riniiolph,  Vt  , 
Mrs  Nathaniel  White.  Concord.  N.  H.,  l,ouin  M  Al- 
cott  of  Concord,  Mass.,  John  U.  WUitfler  oi  -Vio  •«- 
luirv. 

(  orrc'pondlng  SecreUry— Surah  Clark  ot  Itvton. 

Ifecorrllng  MecreUry— <  harle-  K    Whipple. 

Treasurer— Ebenezer  Uraoer  of  Boston. 

Executive  Commit  tee—  I.ucy  Btone  of  New  Jer-er; 
Thus  Wentworth  Hlggli'SOD  of  Newport,  It  I.:  Cam. 
line  M.  Sevemnoe  of  Newton;  Kranols  W.  Bird  ol  Ktst 
Uslpole;  Hn.  Sargent  ol  iloston;  Nathaniel  >Thlteof 
Concord,  N  H.;  R'rltard  P.  HaJlowell  ^f  Boston  ;  Ste- 
pinn  S.  Korster  of  Worcester;  8arah  S.  Southwlck  ot 
Needhatn  ;  Bowlsrd  Connor  of  Boston;  B  E  Howl -s 
ot  Sprlngtield,  Geo.  H.  Vibbert  of  kockport,  Olympla 
llrovni  of  We)  month. 

I  he  report  of  the  Committee  was  then  accepted  and 
tidopted.  and  rlie^ Convention  was  addressed  bv  Rev. 
olvmpia  Brown. 

She  warned  ihe  Republican  partv  that  It  Ihey  did  not 
take  hold  ot  the  woman  question  that  some  other  party 
would.  She  wanted  all  In  the  cause  to  be  lo  earnest 
and  not  to  be  atrald  t3  work  with  any  one  who  was  lo 
esrnest  lor  the  cau-e.  She  believed  that  before  the  next 
Presidential  election  that  the  women  ot  Maasuhusetts 
wi  uld  hate  the  bsllot.  God  Is  with  those  who  help 
tin mselvts,  ard  when  the  women  of  Ma.-wachusetts 
(•.■Kin  to  work  tor  themselves  God  will  begin  to  help 
tli  m,  and  not  until  then.  Miss  Brown's  rernaik'  were 
frequently  Interrupted  with  loud  applauae. 

Dr.  Barnes  was  the  next  speaker,  and  -aid  he  mide 
n  solemn  vow  some  time  since  not  to  take  an,  |,srt  lu 
elections  until  woman  could  walk  to  tbe  polls  by  his 
aide. 

Mr?   English  of  Hartford,  Ct  ,   was  the  next  speaker. 

RKMARRR    OF    MRS.    EM'.LlSM. 

She  said  that  she.  with  others,  start  -d  a  petition  for 
women  nuTvage  In  Conntotiout,  and  obtained 
ea.'lly  several  hundi>-d  names.  She  had  been 
told  that  women  did  not  want  the  ballot 
aud  it  wu  teoauao  men  had  made  it  so  filthy.  Sue 
wauted  the  men  to  know,  however,  that  If  they  evpr 
get  to  the  Courts  ot  Heaven  wnmea  would  carry  them 
there.  She  had  always  wantr-d  tbe  bell,  t,  aud  reUte.1 
many  ol  the  lujusdcee  which  women  are  subjected  to  by 
the  pre  ent  coadltlon  ol  things. 

She  told  wives  that  it  they  wanted  to  k-ep  their  hus- 
bands at  hoove  they  must  learn  to  talk  on  politic-',  11' 
they  did  not, some  other  ladle-  w  vuld. 

Mrs.  Phelps  oi  Boston  next  apoke  ear-iratly  for  toe 
ballot  and  laws  relieving  woman  from  the  injustices 
w  hi  h  are  now  heaped  upon  her. 

The  subject  of  the  rvaoiutl  mi  w  s  then  laid  utnn  the 
tebleund  the  subject  of  funds  was  tak.n  up,  and  Sir  S. 
S.  Foster  adorarsed  thr-  Conveu'ton. 

BKHABKR   '>!    S.    &■    FOSTKR. 

He  sa'd  the  time  when  woman  should  be  enfran- 
chised depended  mucb  upon  what  Uiey  were  willing  to 
do  to  secure  It.  The  dlscu'slou  had  been  a  very  fine 
one,  bat  dlscnssloa  would  never  bring  about  what  th"v 
desired.  If  they  have  desired  to  Incorporate  the  Idest  ef 
the  discussion  into  ihe  body  poliilo  ihey  mutt  work  for 
It.  They  bad  beau  told  that  th«  ballet  was  for  man  and 
the  kfiltUnf  oeadlc  for  wosuab.  ZiMt  idea  etui  be  ^a. 
plor'ed.  Toe  simple  work  to  !••  done  Is  fhr  spea iters  t^ 
l'o  Ihroi'gli  every  town  and  vt'lage  In  New  I'ligliind 
in  d  convince  ihe  dtsbellevors  ution  till"  iiue-dion.  New 
England  must  be  levointioi.izrn.  They  had  done  well 
a.  .  ipoiil.iLg  the  >ih  "  y ,  rtnU  hail  p. la'  the  head  ol 
it  h  meof  the  best  nieii  and  w  nie"  oi  Ne  v  E;  gland. 
M  i  st  was  an  engine  worth  without  woo.l  and  water 
I.  n  tl'on-:u. i".  dollars  ws<  nulled  lo  bo-: III  to  curry  on 
llir  «  ork.  The  mnne\  -|*nt  unnrcessarllv  bv  the  audi- 
hut  lor  a  week  would  i.inounf  t->  mon>  man  thai  sum. 
Hn  conilidl'eo  ol  niraiik-iim  nt-  i.ul  work.  .1  ni^'il  and 
il'.y  In  g.  I'lng  up  til"  (  invention,  aud  he  wanted  Ihe 
■licit  nitd  women  who  In  ard  him  to  l*>  willing  to  lK'>"r 
u-  hard.  Tbe  Stat'  s  were  beginning  to  take  hold  ot'tlie 
»  oik,  and  it  Is  raid  thai  New  HnmpHliIre  would  prohnblyl 
-.or  gtipsufrrageto  women  Ho  feared  ll  would  do  so 
br'or.'  kla'sachoat'He.  but  he  h.qsHl  not.  lie  hoped  Hie' 
(line  old  Mule  would  Is'  right  and  the  llr-t  upon  litis  i- 
lipon  nil  ol h<  r  great  queetioiiK.  Ihe  oll'.cen  a>  the  head 
ol  il,o  organisation  acre  ol  undoubted  lulegrity. 

I.uc)  Mot  e  was  Ihe  u.xt  speaker. 
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REMARKS   OF    l.l'CT    STOM 


Lucy  Stone  also  made  an  appeal  tor  m.>u?v  l-ir  the 
*ocle*y.  She  knew  that  an  audt'nee  or<tlt.ai"ly  (I1- 
liked  to  be  asked  lor  niouey,  but  she  le  t  It  la  her  bun  '.- 
Hat  iheuucleuce  »hr  wax  addressing  were  nut  nnlv 
re;  dy  but  sr  xlnu«  to  coutribute  to  the  cause.  She  did 
not  believe  the»e  wa«  a  man  in  the  audience  who  wa 
oppos.  d  to  glvti  tf  the  Icillot  to  women  Sh>  had  found 
tie  same  condition  ol  ihlngslu  Kaii»a.i  Sin- had  in  mil 
clrle  viho  "Tie  making  overcoats  at  eighty-eight  coat.- 
:  piece  who  were  yearning  tor  the  bill  if  SUf  m"n- 
tinned  a  meeting  which  Hue  addressed  wh'  u  t  w.j  men 
put  don  n  a  -'dec.  ipilnn  or  $601  each.  She  wanted  all 
who  heard  hi-r  to  lade  the  peftwu  which  \v»-  iu  circula- 
tun  anvng  the  aurtlem-e  to  their  homea  and  get  all  the 
signatures  tlu-y  c.uld.  She  believed,  it  women  bat 
vcurled  as  they  thou'd.  that  the  ba'lot  wou  d  hp  ob- 
tained within  lour  years.  She  joined  with  Mr.  K.>xt>r 
iu  wishing  that  >cw  Kiik-lai.iJ,  and  p.-pecial!)  II  issa 
ehu«?tts,  should  be  the  tir.t  in  the  couulry  to  j;ive 
wuinan  the  ballot. 

While  Lucy  Sto-ie  was  «pp.ik'ng.  Mr  Fost»r  and 
others  circulated  through  the  audlenc"  with  oifer."  l.ir 
MiUcripiiiTs.aiMt  I  eiuiv  ilnliig  -o  it  was  announc  J  thai 
«  number  of  pledges  of  S500  had  beou  uurk  a  il  >»n 
I'pou  the  paper. 

I.f>ud  calls  were  then  made  f..r  ffm  Lloyd  fJaHlJon. 
« ho  firmly  came  forward  upon  tbe  pla'tnnu  ami  vva- 
\e:j  heai til)  greeted,    He  spoke  as  loliows: 

REMARKS  Of  wa.  LLOYD   GARRISON 

Mr.  Ch-iii  ni'Di,  l.atliet  ami  HentUmcn  1  d.'  no' 
Ci  me  lorn n id  to  defend  my  position  on  this  q  i ■•sii.ui. 
li  i  that  poslioo  was  defined  urany  a  year  ago.  Among 
tip  mai.y  iiiTidlous  hutur*  applied  to  me  in  the  years 
g  i.e  l>y  wa*  one  that  I  tva«  a  women's right-  man,  and  I 
tin  Mr  tit)  mini'  nnii  tn-duy.  (Apuiau-e  |  Itisth  re. 
I<-'  e  i.o  new  qui  stum  to  me,  but  as  from  the  begiui,iu^, 

■  '  is  a  qui  silou  ot  triinsccueaiit  importance  to  fie  wol- 
laie  <  t  our  country  and  ot  the  word.  I  do  regard  It  as 
i  uieiig  i  he  niiriin'  -t  movi-meuia  ever  launched  u|>on  the 
tidi  ofrme.  In  my  Judgment  there  is  uo  niau  or  wo- 
man in  this  lue-enibiy  woe  baa  token  the  dini'U-ioii* 
tin  ieof.  Its  iiimihnaiions  are  niultitud'nous  sua  loach 
all  ilghtr  and  all  Interest!,  and  in  the  progress  ol  (he 
cat -e  we  shull  und  it- ample  MiidlcsMoD.  I  have  been 
deliglii.-ii  ard  cbtinnei  iu  cvUintg  I)  till-  Convention.  ,o 
fee  jo  large.  Intelligent,  iosi>.  viiihlo  Hud  lutlue'itial  a 
body  ol  people  brouahl  together  from  lariuus  parts  of 
Jmu  tii^hmd  and  Ihi  country,  It  indicates  a  very 
gi.at  and  »iirpri-ing  change  in  publio  sentimeul. 
there  are  alwa>8  lour  >tbn<  h  in  every  gieut  reio.  in— 
l.r-t,  that  o I  lol«l  indiu'ueu  e,  and  ol  ouiit  ious'iPs*  to 
thi'  ri'Krni  ever)  where;  second,  a  state  or  feeling  ol 
contui'.ot  end  scorn  aid  ridicule  against  tbcreioira 
il.ird,  iiieretoim,  growing  from  lime  to  time,  beglLs  t ) 
exclle  a'arrr,  aud  that  pioduces  more  or  less  of  violent 
opposition;  ajhr  ttat  c  mes  victory.  ( Applause. I 
Now  thi.- question  has  parsed  the  stage  of  lodliVereuce 
sunly.  It  Has  p»ssed  the  stage  of  ridicule  an  I  con- 
t.-inpi.  g(  neruli)  speaking.  It  has  not  wholly  gol  oast 
the  singe  ol  opposition,  but  il  is  Cut  surmounting  It 
this  iLdiciit.  s  that  wt  ure  not  very  far  from  the  stage  ol 
ucten,  ll  iheie  was  time  this  ulteriiooii  I  woulTlike 
'0  refer  to  the  state  of  things  a  few  > ear.  ago  indi- 
cating how  great  is  the  ehange  aJieaiy  thai  has  lakeu 
place.  1  lemeuiiier,  lor  Iiistuuce,  when  two  nohte 
1,'nakes  Women  irom  South  Canllnt,  slaTohohlers,  who 
liuil  i  mai.clpated  ad  their  slaves,  cume  to  Massachu- 
setts to  plead  in  the  uii.lious  In  bondage.  The  excite- 
ment pn  due  d  Ivy  their  coming  i\as  universal,  i'li.i 
nppufif'.ou  again- 1  them  was  of  a  \er>  U.ice  and  vu>- 
Iplv  kind,  ilie  c  ergy  ol  the  I'ouio  mwi  ailn  rspeeially 
were  banded  Hgniimt  them,  and  •'.<.' fir-t  Iblng  we  hud 
was  a  pa>torol  boom  Irom  the  nnstoral  as-uumtlou  ol 
iVtasaaehuaeits,  warning  ,he,ooile  againrt  giving  any 
klidiiio  totbirewoin.  n  »ho weresolmuiodent audiude- 
cuit  as  to  be  adTOcatii.g  a  came  ol  ihe  suttor'uxaid  the 
condemned  and  the  opprefv-ed  In  our  land.    I  lememoer 

■  hat  in  IbM,  at  a  meeting  ot  the  New  Knglaud  Anti- 
Slater)  Couveullon,  a  veiy  grave  protest  was  to.eraniy 
recordid  upon  the  minute-  v»l  the  proceedings  by  sun- 
dry clergymen  and  others,  agulna  the  admi.vlon  of 
women  as  trembers,  on  the  giouod  that  It  was  Im- 
proper and  out  of  the  sphere  or  womeu  ercn  to  vote  at 
an  anti-slavery  u  oetn.g,  oi  to  b  •  a  luiniVr  of  an  anti- 
s  axrn  convention.  1  nn,ember  thai  iu  N-w  York  (he 
American  Antl-.Mavery  s,.ciet>  wao  divided  a-under  on 
the  simple  kioiiuu  ol  a  woman  being  put  on  toe  bu-ineo- 
committHe.  "tmiy  this  and  nothing  uioie,"  aud  some 
seven  or  eight  hundivu  men  marched  out  ol  tie  meeting 
house  In  uifgmt,  and  with  indignant  sinrlu,  as  thuy 
said,  and  perliaps  thought,  tor  tne  gory  of  ijod,  in 
order  to  orjamae  a  hostile  anti-slavery  society  wtterelu 
women  should  have  no  voice  or  vote.  1  retnemner  the 
prote-'  »nloh  waatlnu  made  agaluat  the  ^overum  -ut 
ol  the  American  Antl-slavi  ry  Sodety  ny  those  wuo 
volea  iu  tk*  negative.  I  have  thn  proceedluga  in  my 
hand  New  at  that  time  there  was  no  agitation  of  (he 
qm  irtfm  o/sufrage  lor  wnanen  Iu  regard  to  politico 
maihra.  This  was  simply  whether  woman  should 
plead  lor  her  slslera  In  bumlage  and  tor  the  million* 
oi  ber  own  sex  wuo  were  on  the  auction  olock, 
and  the  verdict  then  waa  that  It  would  be 
Ininroner     and      contrary     to     the    will     of     Uod. 

clearl)  declarad,  for  her  to  raise  ner  voioe  in  behalf  oi 
tbem  Now  woman  claims  her  position  wherever  man 
claims  his  right  to  be.  She  atks  tor  fall,  Important  and 
complete  Justice.  She  asks  that  everywhere  she  may 
aland  aWe  by  aMt  Kith  man.  8ne  declares  that  she  also 
has  rights  oi  Uod,  amenable  to  the  same  divine  law, 
head  to  the  sans  aoeooa' ability,  having  the  same 
rational,  Inherent,  Indivisible  rlghta,  having  the  sama 
human  Interest,  and  .therefore  U  entitled  to  possess  as 
mlr  a  share  of  the  power  in  order  to  protect  herself,  ner 


I  Ulaluree,  and  eight  are  agsins;  us,  and  there  are  three 
|  States  that  have  not  been  restored.    There  are  those 
who  believe  that  we  have  the  right,  undar  the  C'onaulUi- 
1  tutlon,  to  secure  snfiVage  te  the  b'sca  man  In  every  part 
of   the    country      Charles   Sumner  believes  It.     f\p- 
plume  )    Many  of  the  ablest,  wl-est  and  best  men  be- 
lieve It,  and  there  are  some  ot  the  ablest  and  best  men 
of    the     country   who     do     not    believe    it.       Fir 
bis  own  part,  under   the  Utt)  artlole  of  the   amend- 
ment, be   had    no    hesitation    in    voting   for    a    law 
that  would  give  the  blaok  man  la  every  State  the  rhrht 
long  should  we  dally  In  this  matter  of  aaktef  sbriaatleal'    to  vote.    (Applause.)    But  since  there  Is  this  large  class 

opposing  it,  De  believed  an  amendment  to  the  Constltu- 


rights  and  hit  lniereate,  as  man  claims  tor 
And  this  Is  everywhere  recognli  d  more  and  more  ai  Jost 
and  rational.  How  can  any  man  nialmlag  to  be  a  man 
ash  in  his  own  ease  tor  hi*  own  protection  what  he  will 
dear  another  ?  He  lacks  surely  something  of  manhood. 
He  has  had  a  bad  edncatiou  and  he  needs  to  have  his 
brain  rectified  and  bis  heart  enlarged.  I  believe  that 
there  la  a  dlaoosatloa  everywhere  aaav'f  mam  ut  look  at 
this  matter  svilooaly  mad  with  care,  and  to  see  li,  after 
ail,  this  claim  is  not  a  hut  one.and  oeiag  Just,  why, thaw, 
It  most  be  settled,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  How 
long  ibould  we  dally  In  this  matter  of  asking  tor  Ji 
Hof  one  moment.  When  ought  woman  to  be  invested 
with  the  ballot?  Now!  Now!  Howl  (ApfJauto.)  It 
does  not  dhprove  the  assertion  that  we  miry  and  un- 
doubtrdly  wfli  have  to  labor  a  long  time  bason  woman 
will  everywhere  be  recognised  as  tne  equal  Ol  man  at  the 
baiiot- box.  Nevertheless  It  is  coning.  It  Is  aura.  The 
cause  Is  Just.  All  the  attributes  of  liberty  now  aud  the 
attributes  of  God  are  wlih  (hi.  movement,  aud  it  Is  as  with 
every  great  oonteat  only  a  question  ol  time  la  regard  to 
Its  sucoesti.  The  Society  wnieh  has  been  organised  will 
undoubtedly  endeavor  to  do  eveiyahlng  that  can  be 
done  to  do  short  work  In  stirring  up  the  publio  mind, 
and  endeavoring,  as  tar  as  posdbla,  to  Oommlt  people 
as  a  body  to  the  acceptance  of  the  views  we  have  bean 
advocating  from  this  platform  and  the  olaims  demand- 
ed by  women  as  a  part  ot  thabuman  raoa.  Whan  1 
think  ol  this  cause  ae  converting  all  New  kinglaad  It  Is 
a  large  one,  and  oot  verting  the  American  Oonannnt  a 
most  sublime  one.  But  it  will  not  stop  with  Me*  Rag- 
land,  nor  with  our  country,  nor  with  Knglaud,  nor 
with  France;  it  will  career  across  the  ocean;  it  will 
navigate  the  gl  be  All  the  human  race,  as  a  taot.mo^t 
be  set  tree  from  all  oppression  and  bondage  Ail  tetters 
must  in  time  be  broken  and  liberty  and  Justice  aud 
equality  prevail  irom  sea  to  sea,  from  the  river  to  Wis 
end  ol  the  earth.  ( Load  applause  and  or  .as  of '  _+e  car"  " 

,t.)    Iwi" 


as  Mr.  Uarrl-on  at:emted  to  take  his  seat.)  I  will  oc- 
eupy  your  time  simply  by  reading  two  petitions  that 
were  presented,  the  one  to  the  LegUlaiare  of  Delaware 
and  too  other  to  the  Legislature  of  Massaohasetts,  In 
the  year  ISSW,  which  Indicate  that  we  are  making  sum* 
progress.  Ihe  following  report  was  roaddjj  the  l«tt- 
latnre  of  Delaware  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Winning  ton  In 
ISA:  "The  committee  to  whdm  trag  referred 
the  petition  ol  819  women  Bfc..ffift  *HI-  of 
Wilmington  and  county  of  N'ewosttle,  praying  (mark 
you  l)  for  ihe  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  tab  Slata, 
beg  leave  to  report  that  ihey  cnoaider  thh-phtUionlag 
ofwomen  to  our  National  and  State  Legislatures,  which 
they  regret  to  aay  la  Oeeomlog  so  .general  a  practice,  as 
detracting  from  that  refinement  and  deHeaey  which 
should,  under  all  elreumfcUDCea,  accompany  the  ttmale 
character,  and  as  In  unwarranted  Interference  la  sub- 
jects thst  should  more  properly  belong  to  the  fathers, 
husbands  and  brothers  |  It  was  a  prayar  that  miihons 
ot  women  might  b*  recognized  as  human  beings.)  Your 
committee  are  also  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
petitioners,  whoae  names  are  aflxed  to  the  memorial 
under  eonsldera  Ion.  would  confer  more  real  -benefit 
upon  society  li  they  m  realtor  ooaflue  their  attention  to 
uattrrr  ol  a  domestic  nature,  aud  be  more  solicitous  to 
mend  tnegarmantt  of  their  husband*  and  ohlidrenthan 
to  patch  the  breeches  ol  the  laws  and  the  Oouarttutloo  " 
No  claim  lor  su (Trass  at  the  polls,  bat  simply  •  petition 
to  the  Legists! ure  ol  819  women,  treated  In  this  manner. 

Mow  lor  our  own  State.  At  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature ot  Masaachui.eits  In  tbe  same  year— UeV-tHe 
foliewiog  petition  wee  sent  to  that  body,  signed  by  1*4 
inhabitants  of  Lynn,  and  duly  preeoulwd  i 

"  To  tee  ftoworeasi)  Aeneas  and  House  of  Beprtunta- 
fit**,  *n  Cement  Oourt  assew»6ssw.    Uentlemsn:  Your 


tion  of  the  United  Stales  would  have  \et  to  be  made 
Twenty  -six  legislatures,  he  believed,  if  tbe  qunenou  was 
submitted  to  them,  would  vole  tor  it.  Tbe  legislatures 
ol  only  twenty-eta  Slates  are  needed.  Of  that  twenty- 
six  already  elected,  most  of  whom  can  have  tbe  ques- 
tion submitted  to  them,  and  with  the  three  unrecon- 
structed States  that  can  have  It  within  six  or  eight 
months,  we  can  have  the  ConstitnUoa  so  amended  as  to 
secure  the  right  or  sufli  soe  to  the  black  man  all  over 
the  land.  (Appause  )  Until  that  was  eecurad,  he  did 
not  want  to  Imperil  the  cause  by  anything  on  earth. 
there  was  no  need  of  anything  Imperiling  It.  He 
would  vote  as  be  said  Wednesday  u>  his  plant  la  the 
Senate,  for  woman  suffrage,  wbeuever  the  question  tball 
be  so  yrewned  aa  not  to  Imperil  the  question  Of  the 
black  man's  ilgh'  to  the  ballot. 

Mr  Wilson  closed  by  reiterating  bis  hearty  and  une- 
quivocal support  of  the  obi  cis  oi  the  Convention.  • 

Mrs.  Klngile)  ol  Vl-elanri,  N  J  ,  one  of  the  107 
lanies  who  eeposltea  their  votes  at  the  poll*  la  that 
turn  lo  the  last  Presidential  election,  was  then  pre- 
sented and  waa  warmly  greeted.  She  made  a  brief 
address,  alter  wbloh  the  Convention,  at  about  half  past 
rive  o'clook,  adjoin  ned  f  r  the  evening  *o»loa. 

I  VENINO    SESSION. 

The  hall  at  the  reassembling  of  the  Convention,  af 
half-past  seven,  last  evening,  was  crowdud  In  every  pari' 
so  that  there  was  Got  standing  room. 

Petitions  for  equal  rights  of  male  and  female  radrage 
were  circulated  through  the  aedlcuce,  asking  for  a.tlon 
by  Congress  through  a  Constitutional  amendment.  8. 
8.  Fester  urged  that  tbe  petitions  be  widely  circulated 
through  the  community. 

The  resolutions  presented  In  tbe  morning  were  again 
read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

ThoPiesldent  then  Introduced  Mr*.  M.  B  Jackson, 
homeopathic  physician,  of  this  city. 

REMARKS    Or    MRS.   JtCKSOS. 

Mrs.  Jackson  said  she  could  see  no  reason  why  the 
college  doors  should  be  closed  In  the  face  or  the  wotnpn 
She  rejoiced  In  iMs  movement  because  she  knew  that 
the  moment  women  possessed  tbe  power  to  vote  and 
lake  part  in  making  the  laws  by  which  she  U  governed, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  would  be  brought 
Into  harmony  with  the  Government,  and  i ben  we 
should  have  the  most  magnificent  government  on  earth 
When  women  voted  they  would  are  a  great  change  of 
the  law.  She  then  pointed  out  the  bardehip*  ot  the 
law  as  It  bad  an>eted  herself,  both  with  regard  to  her 
property  and  her  children,  and  also  as  It  bad  elected 
other  ladles  who  were  her  personal  friends  She  em- 
pressed  her  conviction  that  when  a  sobler  Held  was 
opened  to  won.an— when  all  those  law*  that  tended  to 
degrade  ber  were  removed— she  would  seek  tor  aa  la- 
teJugent  man  *>r  a  husband,  and  would  not  have  chll- 
dren   burn   of  Insignificant  father*.      It    wa*    hnoansn 


on  account  of  diaereses  of  color ,  we  th<ta*wre  xesa- 
bly  pray  that  yoar  legislature  will,  a*  aeon  as  liobe- 
veuwni,  peas  an  act  granting  tree  and  rail  privilege  to 
the  said  CitruUiie  Augsa-ta  Chase  and  tbe  7o»  oi  the  fe- 
males, except  those  who  are  not  ot  lawful  age,  to  marry,  tl 
iaiersnarrv  saut  assi  slate  with  aay  ■astro.  laeiaa.  Hot-  a 
iev> tot,  or  any  other  betas  in  human  shape,  it  their  trill    s 


REMARKS    OF   BET.    MB. 

Bev.  John  Wel*s  of  Watertewn  said  he  thought  that 
t*"e  ilme  was  orme  when  woman  ought  to  take  up  her 
P""!?*.  !7*bt  of  tugrt*°  That  would  concentrate  upon 
the  privilege  of  voting  the  natural  religion  of  woman 
and  her  native  purity  would  then  pe-meatc  public 
-flairs  and  pnrify  them.    He  tnought  that  the  old  ld«a 


aboui .the  Inferiority  ot  the  sexes  did  not  o-lgtoate  In 
Morale  times,  but  was  of  more  ancient  orlainTaad  was 


laiei 
ten  tot, 

and  plea  ure'  provided  they  de  not  In  'say  wa?  traas- 

gre-s  the  laws     By  the  paseage  ol  saoh  su  set  you  will  , 

conlrr  a  favor   on  jour  petitioners,  who,  a*  In  duty  illustrated  In  the  mythological  story  of  th»  box  of  Pan! 

bound,  will  ever  pray,"  ««•».    It  would  be  the  houorsbia  example  of  Haass- 

Mow,  this  Is  steeply  blackgs*u-duim,lowblaokgu«rdlsm,  rhuaetut  to  appoint  tbe  p-oper  Influence  of  worn -n   in 

f;     71?  7?*  "^  ^  R?rt0f*,wb0  ol,,m  to  bs  own  in  politics.  In  the  s.  me  way  that  she  bad  Inaugurated  other 

the  town  of  L>nn,  had  the  rhameieasne-a  to  amx  their  grand  n  ovrments.    He  thought  that  female  suflreee  so 

IthaT  ska    hi   rrtatt   mil     rvSarinle   1  s\   Inla    rmtlri/wi       and      It    *K>aa     -n-_*  a r  ^^ 


origin,  and  wa* 


near  as  bifore  ail  people  to  this  petition,  and  It  wa*  seat 
tn  tbe  lesrtehilswe  anh  dely  received.  And  now  where 
do  these  qsjeetloa*  ttswdf  Where  this  one  Is  aura  to 
elsedtn  the  future,  on  toe  rook  ol  vlotory.    (Load  aev 

lasuae.l 

Hon  Henry  Wll-on  wn  next  presented,  and  ad- 
dret-sed  ibe  Conveutlon  briefly. 

REMARKS    OF     HON.    UE.NRT    WILSON. 

Mr.  Wilson  referrtd  lo  his  vote  in  Congress  when  tbe 
womsn  question  was  brought  up  there,  and  said  that 
the  reasons  wbloh  governed  him  then  governed  blm 
still.  He  referred  to  tbe  war  which  had  shaken  the 
government  and  which  was  for  tbe  civil  and  political 
rights  of  tbe  black  man.  For  advocating  the  course  of 
tbe  black  man  tbe  Kepnbllcan  party  lo? t  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  votes.  It  was  thotr  dnty  to  do  It,  ho.vevor. 
Mr.  Wll-on  referred  to  the  terrible  nature  of  the  late 
Presidential  struggle.  He  believed  the  American  peo- 
ple, by  their  recent  vote,  had  settled  the  question  that 
all  oitixent  of  the  United  State-  axe  lo  be  equal  in  rights 
and  privileges.    (Applause.)    We  hold  twenty-six  Leg- 


far  from  Inducing  domestic  quarrels,  wonld  stlmulste  a 
healthv  babtt  of  thiugbt  on  puMio  attain  between  man 
ard  wile.  If  tin  le  must  be  altecation  in  wedded  life. 
let  It  be  about  something  worth  quamllng  o»er,  and  If 
a  man  and  wife  nld  quarrel  abaut  their  voting  i'  was 
hoped  tnnt  it  would  drive  all  the  other  connubial  furl  <• 
nut  oi  the  house.  11  they  quarreled  at  all  let  It  be  for 
tLo  U  m  lit  ol  tbe  country. 

BKMARRB    OF    WILLIAM    LLOYD    OABBIHOV. 

Up  »sld  he  regretted,  lor  tbe  sake  of  tho-e  who  were 
rtandlng  up,  that  they  had  cot  a  larger  hall.  The 
Americans,  as  a  loja!  perple,  were  njnlciug  and  gi.lng 
thanks  to  (ind  over  ibe dowmall  of  slavery.  TuP)  were 
beginning  to  be  i mud  ot  thplr  couUry.  Thpy  would 
rem.  nib.  r  the  ejections  brought  aralnst  the  anti- 
i-lavery  movement.  One  was  that  ih«  slaves  were  an 
inf  rl(  r  race,  aud  aroiher  that  their  color  was  Mack, 
•  nd  another  that  Ihe  slaves  did  i  ot  wuit  to  be  tree,  that 
s'avery  wss  sanctioned  hy  the  llible,  and  other  argu- 
ments. He  would  now  ask  what  Intelligent  man  or 
wi  man  sou  la  offer  ary  i  xcuse  or  pa  1'atlon  for  man 
hnld.ng  property  In   man.     He   was  rtruck,   however, 
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with  I  lie  clniUarlt)  of  ll.r  ai^um  utx  ajrulrm  tt'.iialr 
■tlav.-ry  to  tlio-o  hrougtil  usslm-i  til*  sntl-slmciy  wovn- 
rornt.  Women  wtiv  said  ool  fo  *»t)t  tlie  ballot.  h£  tLn- 
rltvn  wro  said  r.ot  to  want  tlioir  liberty.  Ak 
the  trRiimt'Dt  "  Cursed  no  Canaan"  wan  the 
Hiriptural  argument  upalui-t  slavtry.  so  wa< 
tho  toxt,  "  Thy  dostro  i-hall  N'  to  thy  liushand  and  lie 
.1. nil  rule  mei  tho.-  "  ait  an  argument  applied  »jr\lnst 
I)  nali'  Hufl>rf»v  (ilve  wrninn  ilip  baJlot  and  ^\te■  would 
take  enre  ol  benxlt  In  all  u  utrlsrlon  (hat  afli-etoJ  her. 
He  nhould  tbeu  have  all  the  intelligence  ot  the  |ier>]ile 
brought  to  bear  on  the  science  of  legislation.  No  single 
onroneet  bad  prv-e.nted  hlmsi  It  at  till."  Convt'nMi.n  to 
themoviment  To  pay  that  this  wag  the  p"ople's  gov- 
en. inent  when  one  hall  the  people  were  considered  as 
nonentliies,  was  an  absurdity.  An  It  was  essential  that 
the  leorle  should  ehowe  their  own  rulers,  theiofoio  It 
wns  essi'Llial  that  w>rctn  should  vote  Theu  would 
begin  a  perlect  lo'ro  of  government  Either  we  ntusi 
sbat.dou  <vtir  lorru  of  popu'ar  go.ererocut  atoj  adopt  Hie 
divine  right  et  klegM  td.n.or  tollow  ojt  the  theory  ot 
iiiegOMTtoii.ni  "  nl  the  people,  bv  the  peojde  and  tor 
the  people  "  to  Its  legitimate  conclusions—  me  ot  which 
uas  ttmale  tuflVige.  Tin  re  could  lie  no  ml  understand- 
Ing abotit  what  the  phrase  "tho  people"  meant.  If  It 
Hi.  ant  anvlhinu  it  niejiut  all  Innlilueui  adult*  ol  Ixitli 
.exes  when  this  <iue<t1en  «b  led  hy  such  a  ohnmnlon 
a>  John  8toart  51111.  and  <i«bei|omiuea(  frsous  on  b  tli 
side"  ol  the  Atlantic,  it  was  an  Indication  >*,t<  thenond 
wastDOvteg,  and  Amir'ea  would  not  fail  to  lead  iu 
can  j  Ing  the  movement  to  •  pr  ictloal  succe  -s. 
BEMABK8  OF  I.ECI  BTONE. 
lilts  Lnoy  Stone  then  addreaaed  the  Convention  In 
support  of  the  movement,  btae  thought  that  there 
would  be  soaroely  any  and  ot  the  good  that  would  re- 
sult nrcm  female  luflVage,  not  only  on  the  eleotions.  but 
en  woman  herself.  She  spoke  of  the  Injuatloo  ot  the 
lawi  a*  tbey  affected  women,  and  of  the  effort!  t-iat 
had  been  made  to  teouw  the  rlgbu  of  women  In  Kan- 
sas. Ohio  and  other  plaoea.  and  warmly  eologUed  Mr. 
Wade  for  bit  work  In  tala  direction.  She  then  reiter- 
ated some  argument*  advanced  in  plwvlooa  speeches, 
occatlonally  prerenard  thtm  In  a  hnmoroni  rein,  which 
caused  much  laughter.  It  was  objected  that  bad  women 
would  vote;  they,  however,  would  do  no  more  harm 
tbau  bad  men,  and  as  bad  people  were  In  the  minority . 
while  the  mas*  of  tfee  people  war*  food,  the  result 
would  not  be  aJfceted.  fWd/s,  the  believed  that  the 
Interest  ot  every  human  being  was  safe/  In  bif  or  her 
own  bands  than  In  anybody's  else, 

aaaiAJLXS  or  fudiiici  docolass. 

He  said  t*»  Hnarttaa  of  tha  aaaeraaan  people  ware  to 
be  foand  la  three  bazas—  the  eartrtdjre,  the  ballot  and 
tha  Jury  bores  and  perhaps  tha  knowledge  box  had 
something  to  do  with  It .  Ire  bad  a  trig  hi  objeetlon  to 
tha  resolaUea  whtoh  terltad  tha  DenaooraUc  party  to 
drop  the  word  "whltw"  aa  applied  to  fore rnment.  He 
'  1  that  as»  nasty  shoaJd  attempt  to  monop- 
aa  rmnnltad  In  tha  prtneJnjM  of  govern- 
ment  On*  of  tha  arguments  anlost  female  saflrag* 
psoeeadsd  from  tha  tftndpotot  that  aha  was  an  asujeJ. 
and  that  It  would  sarrv  hsr  ascetic  parity  to  vote; 
wblla  tha  arjnmtat  aarafaat  tha  negro  voUnj  proceeded 
on  tha  standpoint  this  be  was  a  devil  For  these  and 
other  masons  ha  did  not  think  the  BepabUoan  party 
should  drop  the  cry  af  "manhood auflraae." 

Mrs.  Gibson.  Chaplain  of  the  Wlsooaaln  Heavy  Ar- 
tillery daring  tht-war,  aext  addressed  tha  Convention 
In  support  of  female  infrage. 

The  tollow  ing  resolution  v.as  proposed  and  canled : 

That  this  New  England  Convention,  assembled  for  th» 
purpose  ot  asserting  the  ngbt  of  the  ballot  lor  the 
women  as  well  aa  the  men  of  America,  sends  greetings 
and  ooTgratoJitions  to  tbe  enlightened  fi lends  and  ad- 
vocates ol  women's  rights  In  England  at  the  auspleUus 
signs  of  tbe  times,  at  the  marcn  of  freedom  and  .-.jualny 
on  both  sides  ot  the  Atlantic,  and  assurer  them  of  the 
be- arty  co-operation  in  the  s«me  cau-e,  and  the  prolound 
conviction  that  so  plainly  just  and  equitable  is  that 
cause  that  nothing  but  indomitable  jier.-everance  k 
nctded  to  Insurt  its  triumph  at  no  distant  day,  espe- 
cially In  this  country  which  stands  committed 
by  one  of  the  specifications  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  tbe  doctrine  a'  a  self-evident  truth 
that  the  government  draws  lu  Just  povu'is  1'roui  tli* 
content  of  the  governed. 

A  long  and  animated  discussion  ensued  xitb  reference 
to  the  fourth  resolution. 

Mr.  F  Douglass  objected  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  It  put  the  Republican,  and  the  KepuMlcnn  i.arti  'S, 
on  tbe  same  level  when  the  dirT-renci  vra-  a<  vvnle  a* 
the  poles  oi  the  universe.  Mauhood  -uff. age  «x<  u  <t 
yet  accomplished,  and  be  was  for  upholding  tin-  Keuu>>- 
lit  an  patty  until  it  does. 

Mrs.  Foster  moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  th" 
table. 

Miss  Lucy  Stone  snpnor'ed  the  resolution  as  the  word.- 
"  sll  men  and  women     included  tbe  colored  ra'e. 

Mr.  Foster  asked  Mis.  F.  to  withdraw  her  motion 
that  be  might  offer  an  amendment. 

Mrs.  Foster  declined,  daughter  I  She  held  that  ele- 
vating tbe  colored  man  would  bring  about  woiuiu's 
emancipation.  They  who  forgot  their  own  wrong"  tor 
the  sake  01  the  greater  wrouga  of  others  were  the  more 
deserving  ol  success. 

Mr  May  movi d  to  amend  the  resolution  as  follow-": 
"That  we  invite  the  Republican  party  to  drop  it*  partial 
watchword  ol  manhood  suffrage,  and  the  Democratic 
party  to  drop  its  infamous  motto," 

The  Chairman   said    tbst  as   the  Woman'*    Right* 
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movement  concerned  all  parlies  alike  he  did  uot  -ee 
why  they  thou'd  declare  for  either  party.  It  was  In.  \- 
pedViit  to  teflect  on  tbe  moral   landing  of  either  party. 

A  Woman  objected  to  apply  the  word  "  lnfamons  "  to 
any  party,  and  more  especially  at  a  Womau's  Rights 
Convention. 

Rev.  Mr.  Connor  said  that  it  wa«  not  a  question  of 
party  or  color,  but  ol  Bex.  The  que-tlon  ot  fetuile 
suffiage  ought  not  to  be  weakened  by  any  side  is-sue. 

Tbe  amendment  was  ultlmateli  put  to  the  meeting 
and  lost,  as  was  also  the  motion  that  the  resolution  b» 
laid  on  tbe  table. 

Tbe  orialnal  resolution  was  then  put  to  tbe  mi-ellnx 
and  carried. 

The  Comenlion  then  adjourned. 


^V  POVE     WITH     A     PHILOSOPHER. 

A  VISIT  TO  A.  BRONSON  ALCOTT— TTTE  QUIET 
VILLAGE  OF  CONCORT>—  A.  rniLOSOPHEK'8 
UOUSl>-AXrX)TrT8  OPINION  ON  EMERSON, 
THOREAU  AND  HIS  6TYLE  OF  LIFE— JJOW  TO 
LIVE  rniLOSOFIIICALLT— THK  BEST  BOOKS 
TO  READ,    ETC.,    ETC. 

[FROM  AJT  OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENT.,1 

Concord,  MafA,  Aug.  8.— I  have  spent  the  put 
hour  with  a  man  who,  for  a  whole  lifetime,  ha's  been 
faithful  to  his  early  dream— with  one  who,  from 
early  manhood  to  an  age  serene  in  the  truest  sense, 
has  been  emphatically  a  philosopher— nay,  even  more 
than  a  lover  of  •wisdom,  a  follower  of  it. 

If  I  remember  rightly  a  paragraph  1  read  in  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  not  many  months  since,  it 
stated  that  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  when  a  young  man, 
had  retired  to  a  little  cottage  in  the  pleasant  village 
of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  determined,  if  possible, 
to  live  there  all  his  life,  pursuing  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  cultivating  his  mind  to  the  highest 
possible  point ;  that  he  did  not.  believe  hirrtself  capa- 
ble, to  speak  more  properly,  did  not  feel  willing,  to 
indulge  in  any  of  the  works  of  the  world,  having 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  "  call "  was  to  be  a 
thinker,  or,  as  tome  call  it.  a  dreamer.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  he  has  been  faithful  to  that 
idea  to  this  day.  and  though  the  world  has  ridiculed 
and  ill-treated  him,  as  the  world  always  ridicules 
and  ill-treats  any  one  who  strikes  out  from  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  tilings,  he  has  steadily  held  his  way, 
answering  its  spoils  with  a  silence  which  savors  of 
the  purest  gold.  As  Emersou  says,  "The  highest 
virtue  is  always  against  the  law." 

I  confess  that  I  called  on  Mr.  Alcott  partly  from 
curiosity  to  see  one  who  has  always  been  known  as  a 
prominent  tran^eendentalist.and  partly  from  the  fact, 
that  I  desired  his.  opinion  on  certain  subjects  which 
had  long  oecupit-d  my  mind.  As  60iue  ot  his  views 
may  interest  many,  especially  young  men,  I  will  give 
a  report  of  such  of  his  conversation  as  was  not  of  a 
private  nature. 

It  is  not  ten  minutes' walk  from  the  hotel  in  Con- 
cord (the  only  one  in  the  place)  to  the  residence  of 
the  philosopher,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
that  of  Mr.  Emerson.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  ou  an 
eminence,  a  short  distance  from  the  road.  It  has  tbe 
appearance  of  having  been  in  former  days  an  old 
country  farmhouse,  but  has  received  so  many  re- 
pairs as  to  have  quite  a  modern  appearance.  It  is 
two  stories  high,  nearly  all  the  windows  being 
shaded  bv  a  thick  growth  of  vines.  The  little  porch 
commands  a  view  of  many  meadows  and  fields  of 
corn,  and,  iu  the  distance,  of  a  range  of  hills.  There 
is  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  quietness  about  the 
house  which  one  seldom  finds,  even  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  place  in  wLich  one  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  devote  hi»  life  to  study  aud  contemplation  of 
nature. 

Concord  itself  is  a  very  quiet  place.  There  are  very 
few  stores — scarce  any  sounds  of  life  and  activity. 
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had  gained  very  little  inspiration,  though  living  so 
Dear  tlio  famous  thinker.  2  met  one  or  two  workers 
— farmers  they  looked  like — hut  they  seemed  out 
of  place,  and  hung  »  their  heads  as 
if  by  way  of  apology  for  being  outside  disturbing  the 
general  quiet.  Gardens  looked  -trim  and  in  order, 
out  I  wondered  how  they  were  kept  so,  for  all  day 
long  as  I  walked  the  streets  I  saw  no  person  at  work 
in  them.  I  even  becau  to  have  doubts,  as  I  continued 
my  researches,  that  any  one  lived  in  Concord— begun 
to  think  that  after  all  it  might  bo  only  a  myth,  only 
a  dream,  the  horses,  the  men,  and  the  women,  such 
few  as  I  met,  only  constituting  a  picturo.    But  this 

tleasant  fancy  was  spoiled  by  the  sound  of  a  neigh- 
oring  dinner-bell  greeting  my  ears  and  a  sudden  re- 
membrance that  1  was  exceedingly  hungry.  But, 
for  all  that,  Concord  ia  a  dream-laud,  a  dream-vil- 
lage, a  place  for  practical  men  to  go  if  they  want  to 
get  poetic  inspirui  ion,  nnd  for  men  of  inspiration  to 
ce  to  if  they  want  to  hold  their  own.     * 

But  I  am  forget  ting  my  main  business— the  f  i&itto 
Alcott. 

The  philosopher's  gate,  as  well  as  the  front  door, 
stood  open,  as  if  iuviiing  the  stranger  to  come  in 
and  partake  of  stub  hospitality  as  then)  was  to  be 
given.  Mv  knock  was  answered  by  a  ploasaut  look- 
ing elderly  lady. 

"  Is  Mr.  Alcott  at  home  T  " 

"He  is.  Walk  in, Sir." 

The^lii-tence  was  not  far  to  walk.  Adoorontho 
left  of  the  little  hall  was  opened.  I  walked  through 
it  and  stood  face  to  face  with  tho  fatuous  thinker. 

"I  am  a  stranger,  Sir,"  I  said,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion :  "  but  1  trust  you  will  bo  willing  to  spare  me  a 
few  momenta  of  your  time." 

"  I  am  always  glad  to  see  any  one,"  he  answered  : 
"  more  especially  young  mcu,  when  they  come  on 
good  errands." 

I  inwardly  rejoiced,  first,  that  I  was  a  young  man, 
and  second,  that  I  had  come  principally  on  a  "good 
errand  "—that  is,  to  hear  my  host'*  views  on  certain 
subjects. 

He  exensed  himself  for  a  moment,  busying  himself 
in  nrr.iiging  some  books  und  papers,  in  the  mean 
time  I  had  a  chance  to  take  a  look  at  him.  He  is  a  man 
who  n:u>t  be  at  least  (V»  or  70  years  of  age.  Ilia  hair 
is  white  and  long,  a  little  thin  on  the  crown  of  his 
head.  Ho  is  tall,  stoops  as  he  walks,  wears  spec- 
tar.es  when  he  reads  or  writes;  has  a  blue  eye,  some- 
what dimmed  by  age.  dreamy  looking,  but  with  not 
so.  much  of  the  "far-away"  look  a9  Emerson's. 
His  voire  is  very  pleasing,  his  countenance  serene 
and  peaceful-looking,  being  occa>ionally  lighted 
np  by  a  smile.  The  apartment  in  which  wo  were  was 
Ins  lil  ran'  and  study.  There"  were  four  small,  old- 
fashioned  book-cases  in  various  parts  of  the  room, 
each  n.led  with  books.  A  large  table  on  one  side  of 
the  room  contained  writing  materials,  portofolios, 
and  a  row  of  hooks  at  one  end  of  it.  There  were 
several  engravings  hanging  on  the  wall. 

"Whose  picture  is  that  J"  I  inquired,  after  some 
genera1,  conversation,  at  tho  same  time  pointing  to  a 
framed  engraving  hanging  near  tho  mantelpiece. 
The  subject  of  it,  a  man,  must  have  been  about  35  or 
40  years  of  age,  had  a  thin  face,  no  beard,  and 
drearuy-looking  eyes. 

"That,"  said  he,  "is  Thorcau.  Havo  you  never 
read  cny  of  his  works?" 

I  t<".d"him  I  had  read  many  of  them  with  great  in- 
terest, but  none  of  them  had  delighted  me  so  much 
an  "  Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods."  I  confessed  also 
to  bf  :r.Lr  a  great  admirer  of  Emerson's  writings. 

"WtiL,  yon  iiud  each  time  you  road  Emerson  yon 
learn  s-  mething  new,  do  you  not  1" 

I  confessed  that  was  the  case. 

"I  should  advise  all  young  men,"  said  he,  "to 
graduate  from  Mr.  Emerson's  College.  I  regard  him 
as  the  representative  scholar  of  America — what  the 
scholar  of  the  future  will  be  he  now  is.  Years  ago 
no  rcan  was  so  talked  against  and  underrated  as  Mr. 
Emerson.  But,  to-day,  though  I  cannot  say  he  is  the 
most  popular  author  we  havo,  yet  he  is  better  under- 
stood than  formerly,  and  universally  respected,  even 
by  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him." 

"To  return  to  Thoreau,"  I  remarked,  "what  was 
his  opinion  of  his  experiment  after  he  had  given 
it  npT 

"Thoreau  simply  went  into  the  woods,  borrowed 
an  ax  of  one.  a  hammer  of  another,  &c,  built  him  his 
hut,  determined  to  see  on  how  little  a  man  could  live 
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and  r-n  stain  life.  I  think  he  reduced  his  wants  to  as 
small  a  liguro  as  one  could  possiblv  well  do,  though 
I  do  not  know  but  what  they  might  be  still  further 
lessened." 

"  I'id  he  think  that  it  would  be  advisablo  to  live  in 
the  vray  he  did  for  all  onos  lifef" 

**>>"o.  He  only  wanted  to  get  a  taste  of  the  life 
with  nature — a  savage  life;  wanted  to  live  for  a  time, 
as  it  were,  on  tho  borders  of  civilization,  as  he  did." 

"  "Was  ho  a  great  reader  T" 

"  Not  a  great  reader.  He  read  Pliny,  works  on 
natural  history.  Socrates,  some  poetry,  a  few  novels, 
and  -i.:*uy  books  of  travel,  of  which  class  of  reading 
he  w.-is  particularly  fond." 

"  Was  he  sociable  T" 

"  He- was  friendly  to  those  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  Lira,  hut  ho  never  went  out  of  his  way  to  see 
any  «  n<\  The  experiment  of  living  on  small  means," 
continued  Mr.  Alcott,  "  was  some  years  ago  tried  on 
a  larger  scale  in  Concord.  A  family  attempted  to 
practically  solve  the  problem  of  "low  livingand  high 
thinking/  It  consisted  of  man  and  wife,  four  or  five 
chiliiit-n,  and  two  or  three  outsiders.  They  bought  a 
place  of  one  hundred  acres,  on  which  the  men 
worked,  the  women  attending  to  the  household 
duties.  They  wero  vegetarians."  [Mr.  Alcott  subse- 
quently told  me  that  he  had  been  a  vegitarian  for 
tinny  years  and  found  himself  the  better  for  it.] 
They  wore  no  rlotnos  the  material  for  the  making  of 
wLi.h  came  from  animals.  They  did  not  ride  any- 
wh.ro.  that  being  expensive— always  walked— 
thor.ch  they  lost  time,  which  made  it  about  as  broad 
as  it  was  long.  They  paid  no  taxes.  Though  born  in 
a  Republic,  they  believed  the  individual  had  the 
ri^ht  to  say  whether  or  not  ho  would  he  governed  by 
its  laws,  or  be  a  citizen  of  it.  When  a  property  tax  was 
to  l-e  paid  they  refused  to  pay  it.  If  the  demand  was 
)>•  rsiatud  in.  the  authorities  were  obliged  to 
take  a  part  of  their  land;  no  taxes  were 
i>a;d  voluntarily.  They  did  not  hire  help, 
b*-li- ving  that  that  was  only  another  system  of 
shi\'  ry.  unless  there  was  a  good  nnderstanding  ex- 
ist:: c  between  tho  employer  and  employe"— unlets 
the  i..bor  was  n  labor  of  love.  They  wore  no  cotton 
clothes,  as  coti.u.  came  from  the  South  and  was  pro- 
dt:«.<_d  by  slaves— they  were  opposed  to  Slavery.  All 
the  v  asked  of  the  world  was  to  be  let  alone,  but  tho 
world  would  not  do  that.  It  was  not  prepared  for 
that  experiment  then,  and  it  is  not  now.  But  the 
tin..-  may  come  when  it  will  b*." 

*"  But  do  you  not  think,  with  things  even  as  bad  as 
tin  .  are,  that  persons  can  live  much  more  economi- 
cally  than  they  do— that  class  of  persons,  I  mean, 
wno  desire  to  speua  time  in  reading,  stndy,  and  medi- 
tation f    Is  there  not  some  way  of  solving  that  prob- 
lem r 

"  The  problem  is  very  easily  solved.  They  would 
have  te  live  in  th*  country  rather  than  the  town; 
cultivate  the  garden,  grow  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
peas,  aiid  6uch  other  vegetables  as  wonld  be  needed, 
of  conrsc  doing  all  tho  work  themselves.  There 
should  be  some  fruit  on  the  place  when  they  took  it, 
though  it  might  l>e  done  even  if  there  were  no  fruit 
on^t  in  the  beginning.  They  should  be  vegetarians. 
Clothing  would  cot  cost  much.  Persons  living  in 
that  way  would  m  x  havo  to  dress  so  elegantly  as  if 
they  lived  in  the  city.  If  they  saw  plain  neighbors, 
plain  clothes,  and  those  of  a  coarser  quality  could  be 
worn.  Let  the  place  be  small.  If  you  have  a  large 
place  you  only  nave  so  much  more  trouble  and  care 
upon  your  mind — so  much  more  ground  to  work  and 
worry  "about.  One  could  not  travel  much.  There  ia 
great  expense  in  that.  Yes,  a  small  family  in  that 
way  could  live  on  an  incredibly  small  Bnm." 

After  tome  further  conversation,  the  details  of 
which  could  not  with  propriety  be  given,  the  subject 
of  books  was  introduced. 

"What  books  would  you  advise  young  men  to 
read  t" 

"  Read  what  yonr  mind  most  craves  for.  Read 
what  answers  your  questions,  and  says  'yes'  or  *no.' 
If  yonr  mind  is  of  an  ethical  turn,  reaa  books  on 
ethics.  If  of  a  philosophical  character,  read 
works  on  philosophy.  If  you  are  %  inter- 
ested in  science.  then  the  best  scientific 
productions.  '  Yon  man's  Culture  Demanded 
by  Modern  Life,'  i-  a  good  book,  showing  what  are 
the  mo-t  recent  discoveries  in  science.  Read  Soc- 
rates :  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  Morals  (his  Morals  es- 
peciaily);  Emerson:   Thoreau  (who  is  the  modern 
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pher's  stone — serenity,  conteutnient.    *'In  6omo  re-  E£flS>£.&&B9'a'3',3i4T'"*'t3rt,,S£tt> 

spec  t£."  says  oue  of  bis  admirers,,  "there  Las,  per-  §       8      •-'aij.a  ?  2  "3  5 12  §3o']5.g,~  ©53  "3 

haps,  cover  been  an  enthusiast  so  remarkable;  I  refer  *d  ►»     —  S^fa  **»2  c  8^?  ►%To'~'  6  o       3  s  *« 

particularly  to  the  marvelous  serenity  with 'which  g^-ol  ho<0'«3**'S  t^2  b  a  o.2  *  *  So 

this  mr,ct  pentle  s^»ti1  has  kept  the  even  tenor  of  his  Z+'m       »  9    -*= 


way  through  a  world  never  pood  to  him.  Life  without,     '5r3      qm  r**S  2L£  5  j$  £  v  *  eH-§  J*p-S  c  - 
hahbcin  uie:easit«  disappointment,  but  within  it  has      »b2     "OtSBioSJObHin'S'"1'  t>->'a 
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has  bc^n  uie:easit«  disappointment,  but  within  it  has  flj      "St  5  °  ®  o  2 -a  o  ►£.£■!  a"5  M  *  Isb 

been  unending  suiccs8.    The  high  and  glad  repose     ■3s*t~3bo<4£°v£?'u^i}t°       «  to'c«2"a'o 

log"    2 5  -  S  g^-jr5^-5  0-5«r-.s^  „  - 


of  sneb  a  nature  may  rank  with  the  miracles  of      ^  a       «S  *jc)5  '^.Jr'o-S.S  _,  xs  oT^-S'w  <u  =,  J 
character    in    all  human   history.      Gentleness    bo      d.2  S,^3lSt/)op"o'5-sS*»Stio  a  U  "cvS  -£  « 


genial  and  so  steadfast,  so  generous.and  so  enduring,      '2,2^*o-r30rtl3o-3''3"a>^S,-',o>, 
is  the  last  grace  and  the  most  divine  which  culture      2  E  .a\     ^•2j5-w2fc.a~o.o      **  *S  u>  **£  .0  - 

As  I  shook  his  hend  in  leaving.  I  locked  hd  to  his     -n  a  5  2  9  £  8  ■=  « .2  *  ^  5  *  ^  ^J*  r=  .0  -a  « 
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calm,  happy,  serene  face,  and  remembored  the  ■„»*»-      S'°'M*J'aS^Q^2  ji0  «  "•  *  ***  "^  1  »  «      -tf 
ful,  qaiet  way  in  which  his  life  had  been  passed,  ana      p'o'S-Sfc^'a  fr«  °  >  «  S  g  fc       2  £3  £  £P  £  u 
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I  could  not  L'  .p  but  believe  there  was  a  chance      +>  9  f-  Ja  ^  ♦*  tn*2  ,no:2',"''0'5B'QOt,.w 
here,    iu    tL<>  wicked    old.  world,  before  we      g-~  §  *  "a  "5  ofC/?'5  a  S  a-o  e  ja  2  thH"" 
k~r*h*".<L»i.i««i''A#  go-a      «  l-=:-5Q  S^i  l^"^l  a*  .« 

8t4J?!li.Milf!l!.^!Ifa 


reached  the  "sileti  land"  of  %  «  ^       *  0  J2  ~  «  ^  «  g  «  -  ^  «  ^     -g  8 ' 
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Ai.out  seventeen  years  ago  I  came  on  a  pilgrim- 
age from  five  hundred  miles  south  to  the  town  of 
Concord,  which  the  residence  of  a  great  thinker  had 

made  the  chief  literary  centre  in  America;  and  on  gi^o  §  1^1^!^"^^  -s  8  c~  35—  o)i.-=  =  ,o  * 

the  same  day  I   saw  the  two  men  whom  Buonarotti  ~i°v£~'3'Z'Zr,j*£>      **  ^  g  §'g^  g^  g       iSj;-^ 

might  have   chosen   as  emblems  of  Morning  and  fl«tli^"|S°|'^gjSvgr.^  ^IfeS-aS^S^jB,, 

Twiliglit,  to  be  carved  over  the  gates  of  the  New  «  |  Su^-S  |  a  «  w>«  «  ^^3  g,§  J  tx  l"o^2  "g-  2  J  £  ~ 

World.      Emerson   emerged  from   his  bright   new  "l  3  p  ^5  ofl  E  |J  S|  u  p  o|  m-0  ?  J  *  c*''5"  ? 

home,  and  the  shade  of  well-trimmed  evergreens  in  g  ^ '^  £  5i  & .°°  ,/>  Shi*  ■-  k'«  P  3*3  B""«'3'olIi      -  §     T*^ 

front,   with   "shining  morning  face,"  and  eye  still  JS  J  J}  N  «.!2  u'ri  «  U"S  «  fi)g[T0  o  ^  w  1j  "fi  °  J  tr  *  g  ^  ** 

beaming    with  its  last   vision  of  the  happier  time.  „  y  ^  j^'0  S3  w"5  K  wl?  2^^  §  ^  a  «  «  §  g'5  ?i  S! -^  3 

Hawthorne,  at  the  other  extreme   of  the   village,  ^'§°"H-.|^,H.S-ir'*E§a)^  •oaa^2«J«2|"g-3 

came  softly  out  of  the  Old  Manse,  —  the  gray,  gabled  ^  ^  oj^.^I  „j  a  g  g  o^  d  Z  2"^  °  *  %  ~  %<~~B  tlv 

old  mansion,  where  dwelt  in  the  past  iamous  men  o-^a,  g  Sg'^w^jSi^g  ^-g^^^lsSS?^ 

and  women,  who  have  gained  a  n^w  lease  of  earthly  1"  S  »  g£-d^2o  ^  ^  •Sj^ll^i^gS^o 

existence  through  his  genius,  —  and  glided  down  the  ?-"g  '^*J^ibt|cS'~'rH0^?^a0  £  ^  1*^  "aiHrs"  y'l 

long  avenue  of  ancient  ash-trecs,  which  made  a  fit  «-|'Sj3Sji*i-S«' ^  -|",2«  jsJ^c  ^P-1  "I  g  -i^  3 

frame   around   him,  and   scattered  their  autumnal  |°-^^  «<f1=*>  S'-S*"  S-fcc°'"-2  Jg  J  g  S  m>-2  w.  ?0--^  5  «« 

leaves  for  his  carpet.     A  superb  man  he  was!     He  ^  To-       %  *o  5  "2  S  ^  .S  Bc  g  3  ^  "  fe  1.2  "^  6  ts  g  ^  -2    . -g  « 

was  then,  I  should  say,  about  fortv-fivc  years  of  age.  I!  §  «  u^.S^?  8  ;.a  tL,g  §S  S^'e.2  a  «§•? 

His  erect,  full,  and  shapely  figure  might  have  be-  «H  ■-  -3  gl  f-^  81  f.*©  *  ,1  °  3  2  "  I|^^^'nf1|« 

longed  to  a  professional  athlete,  were  it  not  for  a  'wvr.a  a  ^  <^  -g  o  w"^  0  ^  ^  £ '^  to  »5^  .    P  ^'«  Ui  ^  2  "= -i3 


to 


certain  grace  and  reserve  which  rendered  the  si.-.e  c.  §  -g  fc^g  §  tv^  rt  ^  g  ^  c  2  «  8.  §  «~o'S  fe  -5  "  „  * 

and  strength  of  frame  unobtrusive.     The  massive  3  S^1'  S^  g  g  o  S'^ia-S  =  gB  S  8^  o  S  g  a  S^  = 

ibrehead  and  brow,  with  dark  locks  on  either  side,  g-S^  ESJh  S2  ILa  S  &^j'B£      ^  o  "o  "  p.  *  o  o"o  ^"2 
the   strong   nose  and  month,  would,   with  another 
soul  beneath  them,  have  been  the  physiognomy  of 

some  great  military  man  or  political  leader,  —  some  --g-^-^og       t  4-0*  b  «  oj  a  Sj  «  a  i  e  M«o  •   j 

man  impelled  by  powerful  passions,  to  be  command-  £  «|  I  fr  «  -2  c.'^  S       g  .2  g  3  «  2  ^  ^  -2  «  |  g  £  53  -S       toJ  £ 

ed  only  by  ambition ;  but  with  this  man  there  came  _  13  S  *  §J§  .2  J      -  "§  c2  ^  S  fl  ^  *  ^ '~  «  -  "f  8  „  ^|  £ 

through  the  dark  eyes,  large  and  soft,  a  gentle  glow,  b  S  "^  « -^  .2  7  «*  8      •5'a2!2t2|.5.a£0*la-aSS-o"o  ^g  ° 

which  subtly  suffused  the  face  and  spiritualized  the  {*-««£-   '«S       c  2  fz  ^-\A  %S  g  8  £       g  S2  §  >  *  8 

form.     I   was   not   surprised   to   learn   afterwards,  ■S.§"S«02cfeu      '"§   L°  S  S^'^Js^S      "?  §  =  » «2  »s  •?, 

from  one  of  his  earliest  friends,  that,  when  a  student  Z  ^  3  g,  ^,'(i  g  ^  d      5  *  E  V  ft  I  *  :'j  3  3  5  *  « '3    '^  b  "  3  0 

at  Bowdoin  College,  in  Maine,  Hawthorne  was  un-  figS^'gf  g-S       „"o^S    '  „  »  ^1^  j?£  ^  2  «  ""^^ 

equalled  there  for  manly   beauty  and  for  physical  *J,0^e<^£a?i.i       ^s'?  J"q      oii3  «  °5  2  o  «  2  ^  £  o 

feats,  which  suggested  the  belief  that  he  might  be  5 1  l^  T  ,2  !  -a  *f       %  a^'T  <**&*%£„*  %Z  I*  «Zi 

come  eminent  as  an  athlete;  and  as  lirtle  was  I  sur-  Z*  S°5|  S.|Dg       gl  S.§  °      ^«  ^  ^^  l^-g  g.^  «§  T^ 

prised  —  remembering  the  face  which,  mce  seen,  |j|.2  13    ,fc  a  „       p--S^  ^  §  o  a5  ^<-^  w  ^  5  «■?§ 

was  never  to  be  forgotten  —  to  learn  that  the  infiu-  .2*-i^j?«o      ^-gi^S^Sl^    .^«°^<uSH,5|i: 

ence  he  exercised  over  his  classmates,  among  whom  '"  S  §  E '~  "?  -2  'S  '^      ^  ^  ^  «b  «  0  „  a,  o  -g  -3  ^3  -2  ^  -5  «      >» c  "1 

were  the   poet  Longfellow   and   Prudent  Pierce,  sj  §  >J  3  I-fg     ^  ^  "3  0^.§  t3  g  &S  "o's"13  c;^^^-5^ 

was  almo?t  one  of  fascination.     "When  he  was  ap-  I^^H'S^g      |  "I  «  a  5  ^^>-o  3^o  §  S  gg 

pointed  to  the  Consulate  at  Liverpool,  those  who  c  «J  o  ^  D  a  g  **     ^c  -g  «   |   g  g  £  jf  p  « ^2  « »g  4J  ©  ^  g!  -|  ** 

knew    him    doubly   congratulated   themselves   that  rtWt"£^  |  "^  3  "2       S  -a  *2  Sl-i  ;?  o  ^.H  p-S  "^  fco  Q  2  . 1%  ^  ^ 

the  English  would  not  only  know  that  America  con-  S  -o  ,g  tj^-o  ^  S  «  _j  S  .  J  „  .«  g  q  a  3  rg  .3  JJ  c:  <u  -f  -  a  J  J  J  7. 

tained  other  representatives    than  the   Hon.   Mr.  %%  g-2  £  g  ^| -gS  fefc^  |s^  ^  J  «,*-  ^  -  .c  «  fcs  |  "  g.S 

Pogram,   but  those   who  fancied  the  Anglo-Saxon  ©i_rg§J"5)§Tsgig^|^^^gg>,-S.J^iJrgfJa0g-s'g 

p%*i7u«  was  declining  in  the  New  World  have  be-  «2S'l^^W-§-c«§S     a8S§Ogg*B§JsSJi§Sa|«2« 
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merged  into  the  general  life  of  America,  might  have 
been  wandering,  under  the  stars,  on  the  beach  to 
this  day,  had  not  his  friends  dragged  him  from  his 
retreat.  Never  was  there  a  man  more  entirely 
drawn  by  friendly  force  into  public  positions  than 
he.  His  old  friend  O'Sullivan,  then  editor  of  The 
Democratic  Review,  his  friend  George  Bancroft, 
collector  at  the  port  of  Boston,  invaded  his  solitude  ; 
while  one  compelled  him  to  communicate  with  the 
public,  the  other  made  him  a  Custom-House  sur- 
veyor. 5      •  <_    .i  ..jj    -  <~.    y  ■—   ^  *5  r=J  -^    Ci-^~  "q. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  deep  delight  to  the  friends  .-  £  ~  ^  Js  °'£      J.  °"%"s  ^  g  .'^  ./•— ..^^  J."  °  §2a  o'sj  e  ?c  f 

and  admirers  of  Hawthorne,  that  among  his  papers  ^  _  -5  rt  "^  o           ?  ?  ^  '-&  S  2,  £  ~  .i  rf  ^  ^  ?.c  2  "2  ~  ^2  \£  -rt  ~  y 

there    have    been    found   so   many  traces   of   the  i  ci.,  g  «^  5       >  b'?L.  y"c.-2  o  -3  2  «"o  •„  £  •"  ~-f  ~    '  •* "®  °  a 

thoughts  and  experiences  under  which  his  exquisite  £  rt  °  g  f  y  5=       "'  'f.E  -2  =  c  -^ >  ?  =  s-vS*  2"  2  3  ~  •-•-  ef  t  ~  2  - 

cenius  was  <rrowin<r,  in  those  days  of  obscurity  and  "ia  ^  j  ri           e-=*"       oj^^SS^feH^.j]^^       ?  t;  .a  .  1. -= 

solitude.     With  this  delight  there  must  indeed  min-  Ji»'-5"3  <-~"2  •„  ~       rt  *-  ^  -a  ~  ?  S*<5  >-  -  P     "~      S  "•- "J  P  s  5—  ?, 

gle  some  of  the  sadness  with  which  we  now  turn  <*  g  rt  >  ~~>  ™          PC       I       E.-   d  >»«"5  -3-5  ■«" .    £^  -   a£  - 

over  the  leaves  of  the  Sketches  left  by  Allston,  —  ,r"-2   |   >  3  >  "2    t  ^  .|  -    13  ^/S  jT  >  "  ^  ^  j  b  C  'D  -i:'  «j  •<;  ~y_  ^5  ^  .2 

reminded  once  more  of  how  many  rich  blossoms  fall  """.a  .-J3  £  g  ™  3 .- -g  -jjs--  I'w^'-'k  £  "S  r:  °  n--0"3  a^iS" 

for  one  fruit  that  ripens  !  —  buf  from  the  Leaves  of  ,j  ^  _i'~  <2  •?  .2 '£•  £  rt  .-5'r.  2  i  -2  .;[  a  y  ^  \  8  ^  rt  ~  3  ^«  s  o  u  -^ 

his  Journal  now  given  to  the  public  there  are  shed  =  3  .JS" «  ^  g  ja  s  "*"  w5  o^'-'S  s  ^  c "^ "3  «  5  2 '-  2    '  *2  o  -^  •*- 

fine  seeds  of  thought,  not  likely  to  float  idly  on  the  '^^H^crt   ■<     .5  3  o CJ "-3  m  H  fe  •«;  -1  S  {s  sf  "5  5  "5 "o  «  ^"5  C: 
wind,   nor    to    remain    unproductive  where    they 
alight.      But,   besides   this,   their  autobiographical 

value  is,  in  the  absence  of  the  complete  memoir  for  <~  !*U.  E<b*scecT2'0,'r«5"!?Sefer!-A=;~u   \  rs  *»  o    -  o  <a 

which  so  many  hope,  very  great;  and,  indeed,  one  2^  °|'-^  |  «=  cj  tBg  |  &  o      |^-||  g  j  S  8  g.*g-^ 

who  reads  The  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,  in  con-  «  -g  S    '  ♦•    ..  S  fe  d  ~^  "Su     'i|NHc„,r;  '"''-,  —  c  u  >  c  <_. 


wno  reaos  ±ne  luosses  irom  an  uia  Aianse,  in  con-  k  -5  a>  ■**  -^^5  5^  Ou  •-•  n  b  «  .  "3  .  *  ra  t  S 
nection  with  these  casual  notes,  may  gain  a  pretty  °  m  « 'c  J  £  *1  «  t-  'J  «  £  >  ~  c  _M '»  F3  S  I;  ■£'  |  -^  3 '-':  §  ^  £  - 
fair  estimate  of  a  man  who,  however,  is  likely  to  be  u  §  ^  ^.i  "-  j;  g  U  |  >  "^  ^  o  tf-i  ?o'3  «  g-;  ^HJ-^I 
comprehended  by  but  very  few  for  many  years  to    z  p£~^  %^M  '^'^   ^'A-'-£  S&£  °^  x^  %  <°'~  ^  ~'\- 

come.  •••    '■'■•■    '  "1  "J  f 

It  will  be  observed  that  6ome  of  the  following 
pages  were  written  while  Hawthorne  was  connect- 
ed —  either  as  resident  or  friendly  visitor  —  with 
the  Brook  Farm  Community.  How  important  were 
the  impressions  made  upon  him  then  has,  indeed, 
been  male  known  already  by  their  having  been 
woven  into  The  Blithedale  Romance.  There  has 
been  a  very  general  desire,  both  in  America  and  in 
England,  that  some  history  of  that  interesting  social 
experiment,  which  called  about  it  many  of  the  most 
eminent  persom   in  America,   should  be   written. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  was  very  desirous  that  it  should  be 

done  by  the  brilliant  American  writer  and  orator,    «  c  =  ■-  <*  o  '' '>  <2  £  =;  ^  ^  ~  ^  %  a '  u  S -a  i;.'f 

George  William   Curtis,  in  whose   training    Brook  .h.b  £  "  g.|  'Z' ^  £.a  a  ^^  -$jn  c  ^jTc^  |  g ,<j 

Farm  bore  an  important  part ;  bat  he  has  not  yet  ^  -g  <s  ^  « ._  ^  g  .5  <t,  0=1,2  g  J  ^  2  W  *i  FJ  g  '5  2  j  3  S  ^  "I J 

ventured  to  deal  with  a  subject  of  5Jch  near  interest 

to  him.     Nor  have   his  duties  as   literary  editor  or 

the  New  York  Tribune  permitted  the  most  active  E       ^  ^  a      M  ^  ^ 

founder  of  the   Community,  Mr.   George  Ripley,  t<    ^i^fe^||=;f^-90^S^^|^^£;io|^|§ggco 
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fnendf     a;  -5    ^  -3  c  H  t0^  -  ^  <o  -3  _  fi  %  ~  o  -s  2  -  <-  «  ^  -3 
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comply  with  the  solicitations  of  his   many  friuuu;  «  ^      ^-3  t0.- 

that  he  should  write  it.     Mr.  Ra!:b  Waldo  Emer-  §cj  §^  |  *  J-^-*  a^%'Z      C  «'=-  S'g-S^  c  «  c^  S  >, 

son,  who,  though  he  never  resided  at  Brook  Farm  oggg^.s^-c^   l   S°"lfccc^g^|«S      &r  § »  g  « 

was  an  occasional  visitor  there,  ar.I  a  most  careful  S  g  g      ^  g  ©  ^o   1        «  rt  .5 .-  -  >.  c  §       g  j.  ^    .  y  g  eo  /^ 

observer  of  that  and  other  movements  whose  exist-  -^^o^^"^^  j,  >5  -  .g  fc  fc  o  «-  ^  j  jJ  ,3  ^  W  2  • 

ence  was,  indeed,  traceable  to  Li?  influence,  has  «;H 
lately  written  a  lecture,  which  no  doubt  contains 
the  best  account ;  but  he  habitually  banishes  re- 
porters when  he  reads  a  lecture,  and  we  must  await 
some  future  volume  of  his  before  we  can  enjoy  it. 
The  newspapers  of  Boston  have  given  but  the  bar- 
est outlines  of  the  recent  course  of  lectures  in^  that 

city,   one  of  which  was   on   Brock   Farm.     Under  « H  o  ^  t^H  „ 

these  circumstances,  it   has' been  thought  that  even  «-    _  g  ^  §  2      -g  &-"o  H  ^  J  "O'w  I  °  C*  «  "°  o-l"*  «"B  £  S^ 

so  meagre  an  account  as  I  have  bc.-n  able  to  put  to-  g  £  |  «  ©  £  £  a  g  ^  2  ^  «  ^      ^  -  -g  j  ^  *f  ^  M  s  .J  ^  «  <J  g  £ 
gether,  from  conversations  with  various  persons  who        .|D^  §  rt  ^  .0  0  -  g  %j  ~  .«  „  o  ^  g ^  3  -5  ~  ^  t  "g  °  a    .  2  « 

belonged  to  the  Community,  and  fr:  :n  contemporary  .o~-=^>c^  ?^<2^J^"-|'2  2  S  -|  -5  Z  n  'c  rt/22  g  *  ^  §-= 

memoranda  and  reports  scattered  through  old  jbur-  5  Z  0  "g  .ii  0  «J  S  „  ~  "^  •£    .    '^"5  "-^  •-  g  S  rt  j?-2  °  i  ~  ^  w  a 

nals  and  magazines,  would  be  interesting  to  the  6  «  ^  ^fc-  o^.  2  >  ^  ^-S  |  oT.Jj  =  |  g  -S  g^  2S'S  g5 
English  reader.  g-rs  2-^2^  5^5  c.=  is  -©  |«>  g  'g  7  3  =  ©  .2  g  1  ^  «'§  g^^-s 

A  little  less  than  thirty  years  ag;.  what  is  known  d  ^  g  o_g_5  fe;H  ^£^  g'^y^^^^^^.^  o^^-f  5  g  %  «s  2. 
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brothers,  though  still  young,  lias  gained  a  furca'.ost 
posbmn  in  American  letters,  while  lie  is  incompar- 
ably tiie  finest  orator  of  the  younger  generation  in 
America.  Theodore  Parker,  settled  over  a  irhurch 
near  by,  was  a  constant  visiter.  Ti;Ou._h  K.uei.on 
diJ  not  become  a  member  of  the  association,  they 
v/ho  composed  it  were  his  life-long  friends,  an  J  were 

always  sk:d  to  grc-t  hi;u  there.     Margaret  Fuller    "V'S  §'S<1>rt*,'T]^-3» 

did  nolT  become  a  menil)er,  because  she  was  com-     si  a"  ^  8  ?  E"9  ||<2  M  g  Si  §  ° 'i.a  j'i J  S^  |  S 
pelled  to  wash  school  for  the  s.vke  of  her  iU-inlv,     *T*  ^  «_¥•"  §  0  J'S^  S  ^0&o  w  v*l  o  *"a  jj  o>  §*  S      ^ 
whose   education*/;  wants,  after  Ler  father's  dc.tli,     Sgoto7S:B-3Bg'i9SS'gN8g-Sfe-9*g5"gg      -g 


rt 


o 


were  mainly  supplied  by  herself.     Tiie    eM-T   ])r. 

Chaiining   was   interested    in    the    movemtm*.    but     ^  ~  u.S  H  ft  ~T*  ~  -  g.| ^  g  £»  5.  ^°-  -3  -.•§  g  jg  «  "  «  «      w 

died  som  after  it  be-.m.     Hawthorne  was  Eu:on2     °3B2-~S§/--r-JaS3-2t;l!23^82-_ggJ3?|       « 
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tho-e   w!io    went   out    tiie    fir.t    summer,    a    very 

graphic  account  of  vrhleh  introduces  his  ll.i:i:.d  le 

Komanc-e.     He   those   io   work   0:1  the    farm,  and  a  8  |  S  S  ^.E.SS  |<J-.S-5  «  §  3  g.a 

wielded  the  hoc  as  faithfully,  if  not.  as  sucee«fullv,  *~  JJ  «  5  2  is  S?  SPg"*  g    ,^  9j-5|p£  2.25^  ^  »£ 

as  he  before  and  afterwards  wielded  the  pen.     This,,  m  2  a -2  -  >a  -g  J  £2  °  %  «  3  -|  a  ~  _,  g  ,_,  "  J  0  go  g  H  .§  "3  2 

however,  only  lasted  about  six  months;  though  to  '^g^^.ttjc^iirtJ'S'O       J;  c«i  S^  °'«.*",o~3-£  S  & 

the  last  he  passed  a  great  deal  of  his  time  with  his  S  -  Jj  •- «-.  « ~  |  =  "S  -  ^  J  -a  jg  a  * '"  "  ?„ "  1  &04f  g  §  fe3  ~ 

chc  en   friends,  naarlv  all    of  whom   had   g-r.o    to  ?1S  g°3|  s  a  g«JJ  5  S  j^  gi'||  &°S  o  g"n  Si  C  KM 

Brook  Farm,  and  he"  freely  invoked  in  it  th .  first  -  -  «  »      ^8il!9^3i(H9<aHE£H8tiBJ^ 

littli  curlings  of  his  pen. 

It  is  important  to  state,  that  these  educated  and  ^   <  «  >.«  «  ,j  >^<«-i  «'04)«ti«fl«)4)m,'"2llr      a~  «  „'.  e  a  1 

re6ned  people  were  gathered   together  at  Brook  ^,&3  o  ~  £  $1°  3  a  %~      o  ~  t^  S.S^r  H       «  Ja  •.•SjS  *• 

Farm,  with  very  few  exceptions,  solely  by  moral  J  fl  'S. «  o       S       S  .2  &  a0  9  a  "  1a  °  c  ^  a  £  £      ^  •"■  *£  h  « .a 

enthusiasm.     They  were  not  in  pecuniary  want,  but  Jj  °  8/H  o^^  S  -  a.^  §  (tt  S^  g'C,.^     "o  3  §  ii  «  7C 

meant  to  show  the  world  that  all  its  commercial  and  „  -j  •§       o'^^'ort^x-      •^toSoS^0^       2  ^       o  f  = 

social  systems  were  inadequate,  and  that  the  hoar  fc-a'a^^^I"  §*'§*-  S  £%  %  £"%  " ~  £  '£'*      ^"2  3,6^ 

ba<l  struek  fur  their  transformation  under  the  6pirit  io'E  §  §  S^"0  "*.h '^  «'«  S  1'-^  a  ^  »       c2  j^°  ^ 

of  fraternity.     It  is  also  important  to  state,  that  the  ■~ag«~^gg.1j|«3..e*'go--gg       «  a~ij  g  o  « 

"  radicalism  "  of  the  community  was  6trictly  confined  S*^  SB'So'5  p      -3  B  2  ^  g^<2  •  ~  e  is       eja  ""S'f  § 

to  it-;  commercial  aspects.    It  is  true  that  the  mem-  a"°  „  >-  ^  "^"  g  °  I  «<2  ^  bo°^  N      I  £  §  £  «  ^ 

bers  of  it  belonged  chietly  to  the  more   advanced  2  2*3  £  w  p"3  ^  8'S'c  °  o**"  j§  q"a  Z-0'*  £U      •»  ~  ~  >■»  S  £" 

schools  of  religious  opinion  which  transcendentalism  3  <2  ^   *  (5  o  o'H  3  S  rt  °  "5  2       *'"  »  3  fe|«       >«T3^2a 

bad  evoked;  but  what  I  mean  in  saying   that  ita  '°J8g^'a.^jo)aja*gu.g|a^l;2"3)gg     -S  "S  ^  "g  c. 

radicalism  was  strictly  commercial  is,  that  those  who  3»<2o3^C4,'^,o-aj0g^  rt^^/^.S  »  S      ^^g£ii2rt 

resided  there  held  ripidlv  to  the  commonly  received  *r*E^a  «  c"3d"^^  2  S^  g  ^—'^  0-ST§5'2'eS      gg0=rH'3 

ideas  of  marriage  and  of  the  family.     Mr.  Hepworth  ^^|^««-aa^^--=§«^tg-|;|tD^fl      ?  |  "  2  „.  1 

Dixon,  in  his  Spiritual  Wives,  has  devoted  a  page  cS-3— oa.Sfc      2^—  ^'c^'aS  ^,-2-a-r -5""     *5  *>  3^  =5 

ty  Brook  Farm,  in  which  he  conveys  the  idea  ot  a  ""    -ji'£.r2  3  »ob^o,o§,>5h1''1j~i,2^5       „^-J  ^tS'? 

closer  relationship   between   Margaret   Fuller  and  $ m  q  g''5  S3 5^'^  g    .  "  a1"  ^"o  a>  "a°S    ,Ss  §j  M 

that  community  than  really  existed,  and  in  which  he  ^  ^^  o  ^  fl  3  l?E3rt  o"-  ^     ^  gi  3  gf  !  y.fl.2^ 

erroneously  intimates  that"  the  «•  picnic  of  poets  and  a  %G*1G  £.3  cL2"!^  rt  -3  «  §  q  1  "5  g  §  o  §  «S  5s  "i:  "E  ^  §  J 

lovely  women,"  as  he  styles  it,  was  in  a-  fair  way  to  feE§|^piSi'S'?ll^^S.2ligagi§0||£^ 

fail  through  female  rivalries,  hud  it  not  been  brought  ^HS52a  *  ^.5a-o.«Kj^^<<S«li      ca*£.~ 
to  an  end  by  other  causes.     The  fact  is,  the  harmony 

of  the  community  w;is  at  no  time  seriously  disturbed  (  ^                ,    ,      _       ,                                   v« 

by  any  iniluenees  of  the  kind  su^csted,  but  contin-  "|  3  "«  %  g  ^  E~  Sc  S  3  o1"^  -^  S  «  fj  'c  3  j       «T"5  °  S  "H 

m-d  to  the  end.     Several  socialists  did  indeed   de-  T2  *  ^^  ="3 1  S  ^  "  a  °'>  "5  *"  8^  ■£  rt  ~««       g  2  8  §  § 

.line  to  enter,  because  thev  thought,  by  its  retention  ■%  t  ^-  _^  „  §  5  "2  "  fe  ""J  1  ^*.S  -o  ?  P  °       I M  3  S  &^  '£  ^ 

oi    tne   ordinary  system  of  marriage,  and   related  .SSaSa'c.1-       o'3      c2  2  **  S"3'°  ° ^"3          •2°^>«a  k  — 

institutions  of  outside  society,  the  "community  was  ~  %.  a  j  «  3^  °  J  §;a*~«3  «.£.•§  S*^"o  .2       <u^-«"aJ"2-§aJ£? 

putting  its  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  which  must  **  &S^      ^"h'"i"m  c^  'c  -J-wo'Efr      crpH  =  o^u| 

prcrently  burst.  ^  ,  «J  5.J  f  ^  „  ^^  B^  J  S  ?-f  §»  "      S -|      ^^       S 

Tiie  community  was  situated   on    an   old  farm,  -  «  J  _,  ^"f  ^-3  -=>  2  2  2  2*  ^  »  5"«'|      "?.  *r  T3  =  o  §  2'^c 

aijout  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Boston  ;  it  owned  %  t-"H  c  is  Q  -  ,jr3-^,^  g  3  c  PCJ  o -f  ^  S      ,°  ?§  0-"|  °  ^,  * 

two    hundred    and   eij^'ut   acres   of  land  :    and   at  "^  >       ^"3  "ij-'^.u  |  «  ^  /y  -S  S  Z  ~  '"^  S  |       £  S  n  T,  2j  "S3  ^ 

ihe  en«l  of  two   years   possessed  about  thirty  thou-  j$  !•-  ^^  ^  1  "S  3  i  i-,^v'^.^5  glj           ^"="  ^-^  ""   ™  §j  § 

s;::d  dollars,    twenty-two   thousand   of  which    was  o  -a  J  ^  ?  ^  £  ">  'J  c.-3  s  r*  ~^  -  "S  o  2  a'       !?  c  °  •!.-   rt  2  « 

invested  1:1  the  stock  of  the  company,  andin  good  ^-f^       «,  "  «  5=  ~  <S  ^cTLg=       o^^2       »  g.3  g>^  g  >,o 

loans  at  six    per  ccut   interest.     Among    its   chief  f>  jj  3  ->;  9  .-!  ^       ^  "^  5  ^  ^        "  sera  5  S  a       Sr;  •:«  t-'St  B 

directors  were  (jeorge  Kiplev,  Charles  A.  Dana, —  *  £  ^  j  M  o  3  .2  e_2  u  Sc -2      —  3 '- ~  S  ^       >,ii  >•»•=    o  t5 -° 

both  good  business  men,  — and  Minot   Pratt,  who  d  J  Ji  ^  ^  -  °-?j  l('a--jri|  ^S  -  "^  S  ^>      £.?  '  c  ^    «      1 

was  an  intelligent  farmer,  and   superintended    the  ,-2-1  ^  2^-"^3  2 '5^3  o^.^3  ^^  ,r.^>.=       S~»|2   i  3  1 

agricultural  interests  of  the  place.     The  economic  -n      rjs^^y^"  f "  '"^  ~^1  '?.*  %'T."i.  -M  %      nlS  S  2  -  ^     ,a 

plan  permitted  residents  to  board  in  commons,  o"  -o  «  §.5  s  S  ^  2  _:'"  "v  >,  .•  £  .. '-"  3  "2  "^  -  y       »-  ^o-^  "S  o^ 

rv.-ide  in  separate   houses,  as  they  might  select;  to  (>':7  n  ^^  tf  « "^.5*  - '  ^  ?  e  S'o'S  j.t     £  lc  q  S       "  g*  w 

choo.-e  each  what  sort  of  labor  each  might  prefer,  £%  8  ®  5  s  s  F 'u;a  §  "  §.f.  2 1 TL— , v .S  S«5 -1  "p  2  3^;  2*.  g 

tiie  labor  to  be  paid  for  by  the  hour,  —  the  tim«3  of  JZ  i  jj .«,-;  U  •  J  S  *i  5  'i  L-1  3  >,  >.  C  .fa  W  3  ::;  Jj  ■£      -j  ^  .S  .H    ►  3  "f 
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little  removed  from  the  highway  of  ordinary  travel,  £  g  „.£  •£  =>  3  -£  -g       J?  .t  £  fc  £  S  C  c  rs  Si  i       g  .52  J*  .«  |-'  «  « 

where  the  creatures  of  his  brain  may  play  their  phan-  i^isa)"3- S^gS      ^"8  S'i^o  &.>  S"*3  ft    \B"^i  2  *-~~ 

taeinagorical  antics  without  exposing  them   to  too  ji5    .3  E  &-0  P2<~      Jj-^m^atfc^"  '-%  £      3'fl£'°-';s 

close  a  comparison  with  the  actual  events  of  real  "Z^o^-JJit?        '«  o  S  *  ^  "7  C  o  c     "H  e  e  £   =  J  ,  - 

lives,"  regretted  extremely  that  the   world  she:!  J  £  X  •£  %  ~**  $  £ -5      |  c'^  ^"S  c.o  «0p      .a  £  g  5  u  |  « 

have  persisted  in  ascribing  a  more  historical  and  per-  "~''2B-aJt:^'^o       Sj  *"3  o^sftpg^^fc      "^'S**"^   £»p-r 

sonal  design  to  The  Blithedale  Romance  than  was  c  n  w  pDl>  jg  **  t?  *      r§  g  £°  -t,cW;^  3  mj      •"       c  b°  ™  "  ? 

just.     He  particularly  regretted  that  so  many  shouh'  -^-a'S^^SCS      ^  «  *  c  =  |jg  i,*"13 1       £  5  £  '§  s  -  2 .2 

have  identified   Zenobia  with  Margaret   Fuller,  or  gs-Sa**'3*;?*       *  ^ -3  %  &  ■=.  u~c  JPif  %  fe'ij  ca|^- 

that  the  death  of  his  heroine  by  drowning  should  McDgfi'-1o       o      fl1?  §f  eo^S^-U"-  «-j:    ^"a.S 

be  associated  with  the  tragic  fate  of  a  woman  whom  .E^^^«5^-£"^      '^l^s  ^I-".E^'P-^  o    .  g'C  «s 

he  ever  held  in  tH  highest  regard,  and  who  was  nota-  §  g^jd.sf^.S  »   I        O°op'^l':o  u°H"3*cS  eT*f  o   c  2  * 

bly  free  from  the  morbid  feelings  which  drove  Zeno-  Ja  £  5  ~~  u  Js  ">.  c  "3  ~  ^=  tD  »>•§">  1:  p2^'a^|    -2""  §  ^ 

bia  to  suicide.     The  terrible  intensity  of  that  picture  y  ^  S  J  .£  g  "H  -° '^  ^3  g  -jf  3  J  |  "|  §  «  p  g  ♦=  *c  to'f  -f  £   o  "' 

was,  indeed,  justly  regarded  as  indicating  iLs  reality  ;  ^.§*S^—  g  o  >  ;§  S  £  c  g"§  >  ^  E  £  ^  ^^  *  -B  |S  —  f."2.« 

but  it  is  referable  to  another  case  altogether.     There  —  '<H  _ :  c  £  2  ~  «  °j".;^i»c!tijo'i;  g  c  i:  £*"*"'  rt 
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was,  at  Concord,  a  maiden  much  esteemed  by  the      £o?:-§...£o'2;jj-<'>t=.  _2  £  ■"  p  tc  ~  "^  c-2  ft*  *  **  "H 
literary  people  of  the  village,  who  was  compelled  by     -=  "^  _S'  a  £  S3  x^oT  S^*"ti  °  "  ■/.  ct  «  /^J-  ^'"a   «  p  S 


poetic  nature  and  aspirations  that  she  drowned  her-  &  £  ^  jj  5  tc"g  £  g  |1  _SJ  4j  Js  p°,„  -g  JB  ■p'w.d  §-',Z  f;'^.-  £,'.E  jJ 
self  in  Concord  River.  Hawthorne  was  called  out  « .*»  «  ^^  rt  «  "S  g  £:  •&  .„'£  S  -  bj^:^  =°™  ><^_a'£  g  «  ,1  ^ 
from  the   Old  Manse  after  midnight,  and,  with  a    £  £  g  J  |  ,§  £g  *g  ft      S^g^Sl^l^g'llpSJlfl 


neighbor,  dracrced  the   river  until  near    morning, 
when  the  body  of  the  poor  girl  was   brought  up. 

The  scene  haunted  Hawthorne  until  he  had  trans-     ic-st  »t!  »  '■'s-o  co  i  j,h   I   o  a>  2  «  a>       j   a>  «  «  •-  ■   «_• 
muted  it  by  his  art.  °^T3~~^,*-2S>^&hj8l.T3,2c--g      So-S^j-^^c. 

As  for  Margaret   Fuller's  real   connection   with      g  fe  SoJ-3"o.2  »'3l>'0'g  o^l   £!-2'«  ^JS  1  B  E, 

Brook   Farm,  it  was  very  occasional,  and,  as  she      -2  S  *"  u      _g  o,y  i« 
said,  when  there  she  found  herself  in  the  novel  posi-     -3    •  tS  S  3  -15  p  ^  — 
tion  of  a  conservative.     When  she  wer-.t  there,  the      g  *'3_|'H      ,:;2J; 
members  of  the  communitv  at  once  gathered  about     -^«  c"^"3.H'~,ci  ^ 
her,  and  were  enriched  by  her  rare  conversation.       >^ «  « "S  •-  SJ*  - 
There  arc  several  interesting  allusions  to  her  visits      £-.2^  c/o  S 
among  her  papers :  "  All  Saturday  1  wa;  olT  in  the     "sf  £^~  §"«^  fe 
woods.     In  the  evening  we  had  a  general  conversa- 
tion, opened  by  me,  upon  Education  in  its  largest 
sense,  and  on  what  we  can  do  for  ourselves  and 
others.     I  took  my  usual  ground.     The  aim  is  per- 
fection ;  patience,  the  road.     The  pre?eut  object  is 
to  give  ourselves  and  others  a  tolerable  chance.    Let 
us  not  be  too  ambitious  as  to  our  hopes  as  to  imme- 
diate results.     Our  lives  should    be    considered  as 
a  tendency,  an  approximation  only.     Parents  and 
teachers  expect  to  do  too  much.  .  .  .  I  sai !  I  had  not 
a  right  to  come,  because  all  the  confidence  in  it  I 
had  was  as  an  experiment  worth  trying,  and  that  it 
was  a  part  of  the  great  wave  of  inspired  thought. 

declared  they  none  of  them  had   confidence 

beyond  this;  but  they  seem  to  me  tc  have  .... 

In    the    evening,    a    conversation    on     Impulse."      afi^o^K^iiS^  "SioSi^g  t  a  3  JJa  g  3 
Again,   a   year   afterwards,   she    writes    of    Brook     "g^0S£rtSt8°^.^|^rtCT3:|s0^cSw|"3>g^ 
Farm :  "  Here  I  have  passed  a  very  pier.- ant  week.      tc  ,„  *-  £  Z"  *•  "25  —  5=  "  -o  »  c  tps  X|  o-2G-Sc°^"s 
The  tone  of  society  is  much  sweeter  than  when  I     '-  Z  y_  J]  9,  £  ^  J 5  g  $  «  *j   «  f  ja  g  «  o  *  v  .u  ^  -  o  ^  j  «  o  ^ 
was  here  a  year  ago.     There  is  a  pervading  spirit  of     waJjjjO^Tc^H  *"  o  ^ 


o 


a  S.-?  _M    I  '5  /«  u  cs  -?  «_5  5  Jr  •■  S   S  _  °  {5  -5  "       £.  3  g  -a  tf 


mutual  tolerance  and  gentleness,  with  great  sincer-  £       y~%''~    -  S^S  >- 

itv.    There  is  no  longer  a  passion  for  gro'.e^   ue  feats  tlg4't)£°''1rt|St)^   S  **  ^  ^  to  ■  c  c  p"  t5  £  g  t'u***  w       £ 

of  liberty  ;  but  a  disposition,  rather,  to  study  and  g-|^.J^^:3j»|sgt   ^  S  -  .5  «  *J  |  J  2  8  -g  |  *  1 1  g 

enjoy  the  liberty  of  law.     The  great  devt'opment  of  -a      rSHo^^.S-S^*    °   E'-^  °  *"  «  ~"°  ^c«  ?  ^mm^r^  to" 

mind  and  character  observable  in  several  instances  ^^^      ^  If'^.S  =  3  j*  «  «  o  »  ^  g^^*-  c  P~"~  °--       0  rt 

persuades  me  that  this  state  of  things  affords  a  fine  ~  B  **  -g  |  ^  t3  o  a':~  v  S  *°  """>  t?«i'B^*>2«f*J  =•«  £  g 

studio  for  the  soul-sculptor."     Nevertheless,  she  held  ' «  «  ^  J  -s  .to  «  &.J  ^^  ^=5^^  > ""  *  "5  **  ^  >^  S  = "'*  £  "  §" 

to  her  doubt  of  the  "  groups-and-series  "  plan  of  re-  ^  S  n  .|  2  B  g  ^  rr  ^  £  «  ^  *  ^  ^  ^  S  ^  -£  p  E  ^<  jf  ^  =  °  .1°  « 

forming  humanity  :  u  My  hopes  might  lea  1  to  Asso-  |*«»°^8|1>    .  «   3p,'lj|S«^2'~-sl3^>^|>?| 

ciation,  too,  —  an  association,  if  not  of  etTort*.  yet  of  .££J  <u  §_g  2  g'3-"  c  3  c   "  2'sC  ^s  e>  Jj  "g  E  »7  c  *£1'  «  "S  £  u 

destinies.     In  such  a  one  I  live  with  several  already,  'ts       I'S^  .,  o  £"—  ^«-  ^£c  £  "^^  s--  Si  >^'^  «  o«  Si1"  S 

feeling  that  each  one,  by  acting  out  his  own,  casts  g  g  ^°  ^  g  £ .  £  -B  '"£  S  -a  tJ  ^=  ^  ^  B*"1  «^~  E  ^^^"S"'""'-'  o 

light   upon  a   mutual   destiny,  and   illustrates   the  §  5  p  g^  °'«  o  3,^  g  g.2  o  p«f  ^,^1,2^^    #  ^ 

thought  of  a  master  mind.     It  is  a  constellation,  not  Ufi"*£'2>!§.2'g       ic^3  "f  =  ~  p'o"rt  «'§'0*J'C  re  c'S-^'S'15 

a  phalanx,  to  which  I  would  belong."  3  ||  °  S  &  «^g  b-c.S  g  ^  ^  |  ^  J  •£  „  g  |  ^  £  g  -  f  .i  g 

The  history -to  leave  Brook  Farm -of  the  im-  ^S^^  g^J P&|.g  b%*M?.S~  ^1-2  b  b  Sg  "2  °'=  If 

pression  made  upon  him  by  the  incident  of  the  sui-  'S'S'fc  'J2m  £-2-§  g  ^j  gTtS  c.£  tuto^^S^  rtSJa-l-2,  S^ 
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great  wood  fire  blazed  upon  the  hospitable  hearth. 
There  were  various  men  and  women  of  note  as- 
sembled ;  and  I,  who  listened  attentively  to  all  the 
fine  things  tliat  were  said,  was  for  some  time  scarce- 
!v  aware  of  a  man  who  sat  upon  the  edge  of  tlie  s 
rircie.  a  little  withdrawn,  his  head  slightly  thrown 
forward  upon  his  breast,  and  his  blaek  eyes  clearly 
burning  under  his  black  brow.  As  I  drifted  down 
the  stream  of  talk,  this  person,  who  sat  silent  as  a 
shadow,  looked  to  me  as  Webster  might  have  looked 
had  he  been  a  poet, —  a  kind  of  poetic  Webster, 
lie  rose  and  walked  to  the  window,  and  stood  there 
quietly  for  a  long  time,  watching  the  dead-white 
landscape.  No  appeal  was  made  to  him,  nobody 
looked  after  him  ;  the  conversation  llowed  steadily 
on,  as  if  every  one  understood  that  his  silence  was 
to  be  respected.  It  was  the  same  thing  at  table. 
In  vain  the  silent  man  imbibed  aesthetic  tea-  What- 
ever fancies  it  inspired  did  not  (lower  at  his  lips. 
But  there  was  a  light  in  his  eye  which  assured  me 
nothing  was  lost.  So  supreme  was  his  silence,  that 
it  presently  engrossed  me,  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing' else.  There  was  very  brilliant  discourse,  but 
this  silence  was  much  more  poetic  and  fascinating. 
Fine  things  were  said  by  the  philosophers,  but 
much  liner  things  were  implied  by  the  dumbness 
of  this  gentleman  with  heavy  brows  and  black  hair- 
When  he  presently  rose  and  went,  Emerson,  with 
the  4  slow,  wise  smile  '  that  breaks  over  his  face  like 
day  over  the  sky,  said,  '  Hawthorne  rides  well  his 
horse  of  the  night.'  "  After  he  had  come  to  know 
the  silent  man  personally.  Curtis  wrote  :  "  His  own 
svmpathy  was  so  broad  and  sure,  that,  although 
nothing  had  been  said  for  hours,  his  companion 
knew  that  not  a  thing  had  escaped  his  eye,  nor  a 
single  pulse  of  beauty  in  the  day  or  scene  or  society 
failed  to  thrill  his  heart.  In  this  way  his  silence 
was  most  social.  Everything  seemed  to  have  been 
said." 

I  have  alrendy  stated  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  had 
formed  an  intimate  friend-hip  with  Franklin  Fierce 
at  college.  When  the  latter  was  chosen  as  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  the  United  Slates.  Haw- 
thorne wrote  a  small  biography  of  him,  which  was 
used  by  the  Democratic  party  in  the  canvas  ;  and 
when,  after  his  election,  Mr.  Fierce  appointed  the 
novelist  consul  at  Liverpool,  there  were  not  want- 
in"  many  who  regarded  the  proceeding  as  a  dis- 
reputable bargain.  This  opinion,  however,  was  held 
by  none  who  knew  Hawthorne.  The  truth  was 
Hawthorne  could  hardly  be  persuaded  of  anything 
against  an  early  friend.  In  vain  was  he  afterwaids 
told  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  President  Fierce, 
taken  to  make  Kansas  a  Slave  State  ;  a  quiet  smile 
ami  shake  of  the  head  was  his  only  reply.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  President  widened 
the  gulf  between  him  and  the  general  opinion  of 
his  literary  brothers  in  America;  and  when  the 
controversy  between  the  North  and  South  waxed 
more  fierce,  and  he  foresaw  the  war,  he  said  to  a 
friend  in  Liverpool  that  he  would  "go  home  and 
die  with  the  Republic."  A  most  earnest  patriot, 
the  war  wore  deeply  upon  h:.>  mind,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  illness  in  his  family  during  the  residence 
in  Italy,  undermined  his  physical  health.  He  could 
not  share  the  high  hopes  which  sustained  nearly  all 
of  hi- friends  during  that  terrible  ordeal;  he  could 
not  see  beyond  the  black  cloud  a  country  liberated 
from  the  blight  of  slavery.  To  hiin  the  war  was  an 
overwhelming  tragedy,  and  its  inevitable  end  seemed 
to  be  the  destruction  of  the  Republic. 
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'the  town  to  our  comr.-te  satisfaction. 
Sv e  walkod  down  to  Walden  Pond  and  about  the 
voods  that  eurround  it, which  formed  Tiioreau's 
^•orld  of  wonder  and  dcHgi:,  and  was  Haw- 
^horne's  favorite  strolling-;"— ce,  and  is  Emeb- 
tON'euow;  we  bearded  the  new  hermit  of  tbe 
"woods  in  bia  den  ;  visited  the  reminders  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  ftir^ilsh  ground  and 
Ooucord  River  ;  reverently  ill  covered  our  heads 
»t  Hawthorne's  grave ;  glanced  into  the  "Old 
2faiiso,"  and  into  what  was  Hawtiiornk'b  last 
dwelling  in  this  world;  saw  Emerson's  house 
and  Tiioreau's  homo  ;  and  t-Ji-.-d  with  many  of 
t:.e  Concord  people  about  n.-;n  and  things  in 
t  jwu,  and  gaiued  thereby  mucl  choice  note-book 
Etock.  Wo  were  most  fortuna:.:-  in  our  choice  of 
e  day.  No  better  could  wo  Llvc  had  had  tho 
tune  been  late  May  or  early  J iu.e,  Instead  of  niid- 
April.  Imagine  fleecy  clouds,  a  varin,  stiff  bioezc 
Irum  tho  genial  quarters,  duress  paths,  Ringing 
trees,  bright  siuwbine,  a  refreshing  half-hour 
E liower,  brighter  sunshine  az.1  clearer  clouds, 
a -id  you  have  the  elements  that  seemed  to  make 
«<ur'd  a  perfect  Spring  tey.^^i  r>  g. 

THOREAD'8  8LCCX^=OR.  **\Q^. 

We  made  for  the  pond  a--  1  woods  the  first 
t'-ing.  Our  maiu  objeot  was  to  hunt  up  the  sue- 
c  -ssor  of  TnoiiEAU,  tho  younc  —an  who  is  living 
£  ?ortof  hermit  life,  after"  th-~c  sample  of  Tiio- 
1.  iaO,  hi  a  but  of  his  own  nia'^g  on  the  shore 
c:  the  pond,  studying  books  a  Inile  and  Nature 
a  good  deal,  aud  gotting  roorishmont  and 
*-:rength  from  eating  corn  and  meal  three  times  a 
day  and  nothing  else.  We  had  "-card  that  such  a 
k_an  was  living  such  a  life  hi  .-v,  bu^  about  him 
,Ve  had  learned  but  little,  and  of  his  whereabouts 
fcothing  definite  whatever.  Tti  innkeeper— the 
r>nly  person  we  camo  acros>  while  strolling 
ft'irough  the  village,  saveouep-xl-naturcd  fellow 
Krhom  wo  concluded  was  Mr.  Emerson's  Good 
fclan  Friday,  for  he  seemed  to  be  exercising  a 
1  nder  solicitudo  over  the  plao?  of  tho  "thrifty 
F  :go  of  Concord,"  us  If  ho  lovel  his  master  full 
»»  woll  as  his  work — the  innkeeper  could  tell  us 
a.  'thing  about  him,  except  that  te  was  "  a  queor 
E-  »rt  of  a  fellow,  aud  lived  son:  where  down  yon- 
*d  r  hard  by  the  pond;  he  gu-ssod  he  didn't 
cnount  to  much,  and  would:,*:  see  folks  auy- 
!L'W,  and  was  starving  hiiLV-lf  on  cluckon's 
*!<.»ugh."  Therefore  wo  fouzi  it  no  easy 
t.isk  to  find  him,  not  mliko  "  hunting 
lur  a  neidle  In  a  haymow,"  as  tho 
1-omoly  old  phrase  goes,  bat  determined 
t»  accomplish  it  if  the  thing  va*  inissiblo.  go  wo 
*  otircd  the  woods  that  skirt:!.:  pond,  pushed 
oir  way  through  tangled  bu^rs,  and  in  and  out 
of  picturesque  trees,  over  stee;-.  slippery  hills— 
*.  'r  tho  woods  oro  in  great  piri  of  pine— and 
a  rosH  t crone  valleys,  coming  l*  w  and  then  upon 
1>:'.3  of  landscai>e  which  would  Lave  charmed  a 
painter's  eye,  and  noting,  as  te  passed  along, 
the  peculiarly  rick  deep  bluet!  tho  pond-w;Uer 
"Which  TnonEAC  has  noted  a'i>i  described  before 
■Ci.  And  finally,  like  good  and  faithful  servants, 
vewere  rewarded  with  the  fcr.tsof  our  labor. 
.Over  across  the  pond,  looking :  :  nnllko  a  pile  of 
<l.rt  with  a  hole  In  its  front,  n-i  a  thin  curl  of 
eu:oko  coming  out  of  its  top.  r^s  the  hut  for 
•which  wo  were  hunting.  We  had  found  our 
S-  -odlo  in  thehay-mow.  And  l  v,  at  last  on  tho 
1  r.«il,  we  make  good  progress,  ar  1  soon  brought  up 
to  the  spot  where  the  hut  was  ;*_*oed.  Wo  came 
tipon  It  suddenly,  after  all.  notwithstanding  our 
care  not  to  break  in  upon  the  hermit's  solitude 
tooabiuptly,  and  our  Intention  to  attack  him 
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carefully  and  skillfully.  We  knew  we  were  at 
our  Journey's  end  by  seeing  right  before  us,  not 
a  quarter  of  a  dozen  yards  distant,  the  rude  hut 
and  its  occupant.  They  formed  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture. The  hut  if"  built  of  rough  boards  and 
boughs,  faced  by  a  email  glass  window  and  a 
frlass  and  wood  door,  and  banked  up  uoarly  to 
the  top,  except  in  front,  with  earth  and  turf.  It 
Is  planted  iu  one  of  the  quietest  and  most  pic- 
turesque spots  about  the  pond,  where  the  water 
makes  up  into  a  retired  cove;  the  hills  and 
"woods  around  give  protection  from  the  cold 
•winds,  and  the  water-scape  in  front,  fraiuod 
by  the  trees,  la  beautiful  Indeed.  In  full 
view  of  tho  hermit,  as  wo  were,  we  had  no 
chance  to  hold  a  council,  so  wo  made  bold  at 
once  to  address  him,  "  Good  morning,  Sir.  Can 
you  tell  us  where  Mr.  Tiioreau's  hut  was  situ- 
ated t"  That  was  a  good  question  to  open  the 
heart  of  a  disciple  of  Tiioreai*  if  it  could  be 
opened,  was  it  not  t  "A  few  paces  to  the  rear 
of  mine,"  he  answered  slowly,  looking  at  us 
eearchingly  the  while,  and  seemingly  unde- 
termined whether  to  be  friendly  or  not.  An  awk- 
ward pause,  we  meanwhile  taking  as  much  of  a 
look  of  the  interior  of  the  hut  as  we  could  and 
still  remaiu  "within  tho  bounds  of  politeness." 
At  length  he  ventured,  hesitatingly,  "  I'm  going 
out  in  a  few  moments,  and  if  you'd  like, 
I'll  show  you  place."  "  Wo  would,  in- 
deed," we  replied.  Another  pause.  I  said, 
to  draw  him  cut  a  little  more,  "we  have  become 
Boniewh.it  interested  in  you  by  6ceing  a  newspa- 
per paragraph  regarding  your  style  of  life  hero." 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  some  jackass  saw  fit  to  pub- 
lish me."  Another  pause.  And  then,  perhaps 
having  concluded  that  our  Intentions  were  every 
way  honor.ible,  he  changed  his  manner,  looked 
up  into  our  faces,  and  cordially  invited  us  to 
enter  his  modest  house.  We  accepted  the  invita- 
tion with  alacrity,  aud  found  ourselves  in  a  cosy 
and  comfortable  place.  In  one  corner  is  adimiu- 
tuivo  stove,  upon  which  was  then  boiling  a  pot  of 
corn ;  in  another  is  a  rough  cupboard,  and  along 
one  side  tho  hermit's  bed  at  night  and  desk  at 
day.  Over  by  tho  stove  hung  a  sack  of  corn 
uud  a  sack  of  meal,  a  "  wafflle-iron,"  a 
tin  cup  and  a  poker,  and  set  up  against 
the  side  of  tLc  house  a  rural  broom,  or  a  broom 
made  of  boughs,  which,  by  the  way,  our  friend 
was  using  when  we  came  up  to  the  hut,  so  that 
the  floor  was  as  clean  and  white  as  any  country 
housewife's  kitchen  floor.  And  the  walls  were 
rudely  adorned  with  bunches  of  leaves,  highly- 
colored  wings  of  birds,  queer  formations  of  bark, 
gnarled  branches  and  Indian  relics,  tho  trophies 
of  his  walks.  Entering  Into  conversation  we 
brought  oat  our  host  by  degrees,  and  found  him 
n  genial,  pleasant  gentleman.  In  spite  of  his  oddi- 
ties. We  talked  uboatTHOREAU  and  about  him- 
self, his  life  in  the  woods  and  manuer  of  living, 
and  got  his  whole  story  freely  given.  He  has  been 
living  here,  we  learned,  for  nearly  six  mouths. 
He  built  his  house  at  a  cost  of  a  trifle 
•  iver  fifteen  dollars,  and  he  has  lived  com- 
:-.>rt«bly  and  fared  sumptuously  at  a  month- 
ly expense  of  Just  one  dollar.  His  house 
.  is  been  eo  warm  that  water  has  not 
lozon  in  it  at  any  time  during  the  Winter,  though 
no  has  had  no  flre  during  the  nights,  and  while 
the  pond  by  the  door  has  been  bound  by  ice  the 
season  through.  He  brought  down  with  him 
from  town,  a  sack  of  corn  and  a  sack  of  meal, 
nnd  has  not  yet  exhausted  his  store.  He  gen- 
erally boils  his  corn  about  seven  hours,  and  eats 
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pointed  out  to  us  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
woods  and  many  pretty  pictures,  showing  hla 
keen  perception,  and  how  carefully  he  had 
studied  his  surroundings.  like  Thoreao  he 
socmod  to  have  a  great  tondnesa  for  the 
trees,  and  to  regard  those  who  cut  them  down  aa 
his  personal  enemies.  Passing  by  afroshly  clear- 
ed spot,  ho  remarkod  that  there  was  reocntly  one 
of  the  finest  groups  of  trees  in  the  woods,  but 
"  seme  avaricious  fanner  cut  them  down,  think- 
ing :at  they  would  bettor  bo  in  tubs  and  palls 
to  soak  old  women's  foet  in."  Reaching  a  well- 
worn  path,  he  said :  "This  is  mine,  good-bye;" 
and  we  parted  pleasantly.  Itrusttha  if  he  should 
chance  to  see  these  words  about  him,  ho  will  not 
think  me  "  some  Jackass."  We  called  on  him  In 
good  faith,  not  eo  much  to  question  him  tor  the 
benefit  of  curious  newspaper  readers,  butbocauso 
we  were  really  interested  in  himself  and  his 
ways,  as  wo  said  we  wore.  And  I  will  assure  him 
that  my  friend  does  honestly  think  of  trying  a 
hut-1  i  f o  for  a  few  months,  some t  hing  like  his,  as  he 
said,  but  with  a  diet  what  wo  of  "  the  wilder  life, 
the  civillzod,"  regard  as  more  palatable,  if  not 
substantial,  than  corn  and  meal. 

HAWTHORNE. 

Hawthorne's  grave,  the  Old  Manw,  and  the  last 
homo  of  Hawthorne,  will  long  bo  objects  of  the 
liveliest  interest  in  Concord.    Tho  first  is  in  the 
well-named    vlllago    burytng-ground,    "Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery."    It  is  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
cemetery,  iu  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  tall  pine 
trees,  on  the  brow  of  a  picturesque  hilL  The  spot 
was  one  of  Hawthorne's  favorite  reports,  and 
is  an  eminently  fit  place  for  the  grave  of  such  a 
man.    Two  modest  marble  slabs,  one  at  the  bead 
of  tho  grave  and  tho  other  at   the   foot,  bearing 
simply  tho  name  "Hawthorne,"  no  date  of  birth 
or    dato     of     death,    point     out     his     body's 
resting-place.     I   recall  his    funeral.      It  was 
In  June,    '04,    I     believe,    a    perfect    day.    A 
hostT     of      literary     [people      were      present, 
including     Longfellow,     Holmes,     Lowell, 
Emerson,    Fields,     Whipple,     Alcott    and 
Channing.    Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  con- 
ducted the  quiet  services,  and  a  long  procession 
of  sorrowful  mourners  followed  the  author,  poet, 
scholar  and  friond  to  tho  grave.    There  was  no 
hoarse  or  carriage,  but  the  old  friends  and  oolla- 
borers  of  Hawthorne  tenderly  bore  his  coffin 
between  them.    On  his  coda  was  earned  the 
manuscript  of  his  Lost  and  unfinished  romance, 
aud  his  grave  was  filled  with  flowers.  Directly  op- 
posite that  of  Hawthorne  IsThoreal's  grave, 
the  hcad->toueof  which  boars  tho  word?:  "  Ber- 
ry V.  Thoreau,  born  July  12, 1817;  died  May  «, 
1SC2."    *    *    *    The     "Old    Mause."    Rev.    Dr. 
Rir-LEY's      parsonage-house,      In      which    tho 
"  Mosses "      was      partially      written,      still 
mukos      a      picture.      Tho     stately     avenue 
of    poplars     Is    there,    and,    as    when    Haw- 
thorne llvod  in  it  and  wrote  in  it,  so  it  remains. 
Its  situation  re  romantic.    Before  it  Is  the  coun- 
try road  and  the  broad  avenue  leading  therefrom 
to  its  door,  on  ono  side  a  generous  field,  and  on 
the  other  the   flue  inclosed  monument  ground, 
and  bohlud  the  Concord  River.   Tho  descendants 
of  old  Dr.  Ripley,  who  was  paster  at  Concord 
from  1778  to  1812,  live   in  tho   Old    Manse   now. 
Hawthorne's  last  home  is  desolate.    It  is  on  the 
old  Boston  road,  over  which  the  Britishers  came  ,. 
In  tho  Revolutionary  days  to  Inglorious  defeat. 
Its  singular   tower,   in  whloh  Hawthorns  ar- 
ranged his  study,  has  often  beon  described,  and 
said  by  many,  more  euthuslastio  than  sensible, 
to  havo  t>een  tho  model  for  the  tower  in  the 
"  Marble  Fuwn."    Hawthorne's  people  are  now  - 
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living  abroad,  and  so  the  house  Is  empty  aud  sad- 
lookiug,  and  iu  its  windows  is  the  placard,  "  For 
sale  or  to  lot." 

CONCORD  I'EOIl.E,  LITEKART    AND  OTHERWISE. 

There  socuis  to  be  but  little  lifo  in  Concord.  Wo 
were  in  the  town  a  good  part  of  the  day,  but  saw 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  pcoplo  and  ^ut  little 
going  on.    The  place  was  as  quiet  as  most  coun- 
try towns  on  Sundays.    Everything  is  still,  quiet, 
serene.    And  this  is  doubtless  tho  seoret  of  its  se- 
lection as  a  home  by  6o  many  literary  people; 
indeed,  wo  read  that  "  tho  quiet  and  repose  of 
tho  place  havo  made  it  a  favorite  with  men  of  let- 
ters," and  women,  too.    There  is  doubtloss  little 
eocinbility  among  tho  literary  people  of  tho  place. 
They  havo  no  club,  no  meotlngs.  no  "  convcrsa- 
tions."    I  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  each  other,  but  that  they 
have  no  cliquo  such  as  the  literary  people  in 
Cambridge  and  this  city  have.    Perhaps  they  are 
jealous  of  each  other ;  or,  more  charitably,  per- 
haps they  havo  too  much  to  do  to  cultivate  each 
other.    I  found  one  thine,  that  Concord  people 
do  not  appreciate  each  other.    Emerson  tells  us 
iu  his  biographical  sketch  of  Thoreac  that  "  he 
was  of  short  stature,  firmly  built,  of  light  com- 
plexion, with  strong,  serious    blue    eyes,    and 
a   grave    aspect— his   face   covered  in    the  lato 
ysara    with  a  becoming   beard."     But  a  neigh- 
bor    told     us     that     he     used    to     puss    her 
door  frequently,  and  she   was  always  reminded 
of  nothing  else  but  anjowi  when  she  noticed  him. 
lie  had  a  hooked  nose,  bushy,  unkempt  whiskers, 
and  his    eyes,   big,    round,   sharp  aud  piercing, 
looked  out    scarehingly  through  his  hair  which 
hung  over  them.    He  was  short    and  ungainly, 
aud  he  had  a  stooping  figure  and  a  shuffling  gait. 
And,    r-hc.    added,  "I  don't  understand  why  his 
books  should   he    so    popular."     Such  is  fame 
at     home.     Tho     towns-people      havo     a     ly- 
couui,     and     now    and    then     Emerson   reads 
an. essay"    before   them.     The    people   general- 
ly   speak     of     him     with  awe,    hut     all     ad- 
mit that  he  is  a  kind  neighbor,  a  good  citizen, 
and  a  pleasant  conversationalist.    The  Alcotts, 
the  venerable  Bronson,  Miss  Loos  a  M.,  who  is 
coming  out  so  well  in  literature,  aud  her  sisters, 
are  liked  by  all.    They  live  in  one  of  the  prettiest 
cottages     in    the   place,     though    Mr.    Alcott 
adorned  it  with  his  own  hands.    But  this  letter 
must  be  closed.    My  notes  are  not  half  exhaust- 
ed, but  I  might  as  well  leave  them  here  as  any- 
where.   I  should  like  to  write  something  about 
the  river  and  the  monument  grounds,  aud  give  a 
bit  of  exDcrienee  in  trying  to  get  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Channing,  tho  other  aud  the  veteran 
hermit  of  Concord,  and  tel!  him  we  were  made 
to  give  up  our  designs  in  his  direction  by  the 
narration  of  the  experience  of  one  who  had  tried 
before  us  and  was  better  armed  than  we,  having 
a   "  letter   of   introduction."      This    gentleman 
went  to  tho  house  in  which  Mr.  Channing  lives 
with  an  old  housekeeper,  and  knocked  for  admis- 
sion.      The    housekeeper   coming  to   the  door, 
he     presented    his     credentials,    and    claimed 
an   audience   with    Mr.    Channing.     Noticing 
the  letter,  she  thought  that  perhaps  her  master 
would  make  this  petitioner  an  exception  to  his 
rule,  aud  so  she  let  the  gentleman  into  the  entry- 
way,  and  went  to  announce  him.    But  at  that 
moment  Mr.  Channing  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  and  looking  right  into  the  eyes  of  his 
caller,  he  said:  "Tell  that  person  to  go  away. 
I  don't  want  to  6ce  him."  MUNROE. 
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HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

CAPE  COD-HENRY   D.   THOREAU. 
FBOVTN  CETOWN  —  RIPE      TO      TRDRO  —  SMALL'fl 
HOTKL  —  RECOLLECTIONS        OF        HENRY      D. 
THOREAU — HIGHLAND   LIGHT. 

Pro  vtncetowk,  Mass.,  July  19  — In  one  <**  tn« 
admlrabto  letters  of  tbe  late  K.  P.  Willis,  written  about 
*>  years  ago,  bo  speaks  of  the  Venetian  aspect  of  this 
town.  Bslng  built  upon  loot*  sand,  with  artificial  gar. 
d*ws,  In  «he  center  of  each  of  which  stands  a  boose,  It  re- 
minded blm  of  tbe  palaces  of  Venice.  «et  in  •treets  of 
water.  But  though  the  poetry  of  travel  eould  not  pccsi- 
Wy  invest  the  place  witb  tbe  charms  of  that  city  of  the 
aea  In  tbe  tooeoin  of  tbe  Adriatic.  Provlneetown  is  not  de- 
▼ola  of  a  certain  beauty  which  I  was  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate when  I  came  her*  last  week.  When  I  landed  the 
eon  was  shining  brightly  upon  the  waters,  causing  them 
^  gptrkle  like  so  many  diamonds;  the  harbor  was  filled 
with  sbrpptng,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  roseola  were 
etaDdU*- oat  to  sea.  Before  me  was  Loug  Point,  at  tbe 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  witb  Its  cluster  of  white  houses, 
principally  Inhabited  by  fishermen.  A  little  to  tbe  right, 
across  the  bay,  rose  the  Highlands  of  Truro,  crowned 
witb  the  lighthouse  and  windmill.  As  the  eye  swept  up 
the  Cape  the  churches  In  the  south  part  of  that  town, 
standing  alone  on  those  barren  heaths,  were  plainly  rial- 
hie,  and  several  villages  lying  low  npon  the  shore.  As 
say  destination  was  Highland  Light  in  Truro,  and  I  was 
In  some  haste  to  arrive  there,  I  did  not  tarry  long  at 
Provlneetown-  I  drove  brlekly  down  the  main  street, 
■•at  the  houses  with  their  bsck  yards  running  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  bowsprits  of  the  vessels  banging 
STOT  them,  past  the  windmills,  which,  in  tbe  morning 
breeze,  were  pumping  up  water  for  the  aalt  works,  past 
the  sand-drifts,  white  as  snow,  and  tbe  fish  flakes,  and  tbe 
plank  sidewalk,  fall  of  people  going  to  their  work.  On 
oar  way  we  passed  the  hamlet  of  East  Harbor,  nbw  near- 
ly deserted,  bat  once  inhabited  by  some  of  tbe  best  fami- 
lies la  Truro.  As  we  rode  along  I  noticed  particularly  a 
plantation  of  small  pines,  several  acres  in  extent,  which 
were  raised  from  tbe  seed.  Up  and  down  tbe  Gape,  in 
quite  a  number  of  the  towns  tracts  of  desert  land  have 
been  sown  in  this  manner  with  complete  auooess. 

It  was  still  early  In  the  morning,  perhaps  not  more  than 
t  o'clock,  when  we  drove  up  to  email's  Hotel.  This  house 
Is  situated  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Highland  Light, 
and  has  long  been  a  favorite  place  of  resort.  I  have  been 
here  In  Winter  when  tbe  storm  raged  and  everything  was 
drear  without.  But  in  the  cheerful  parlors,  looking  to- 
ward Prnvlncetowu,  with  a  good  fire  In  the  grate  and 
plenty  of  books,  it  was  always  pleasant.  I  bar?  heen 
here  ninny  times  in  feunitner.  Then  It  Is  especially  de- 
lightful to  visit  these  highlands.  The  skies  are  clear,  the 
sea  breeze  refreshing,  and  nature  so  grand— I  wonder 
why  It  la  that  more  have  not  found  out  the  rare  beauty  of 
this  spot.  Quito  a  number  of  distinguished  men  have 
visited  email's,  and  tarried  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
Some  years  since,  John  Rosa  Biz,  an  English  author  of 
considerable  note,  spent  several  weeks  here,  and  de- 
clared himself  highly  pleaaed  with  the  peculiar  scenery 
of  this  part  of  the  Cape.  Theodore  Parker  camo  down 
once  or  twice  before  his  death  to  recruit  his  wasted  en- 
ergies, and  draw  fresh  inspiration  from  nature.  Others, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned ~S.  P.  Willis,  have  stopped 
•t  this  bouse.  I  happened  to  he  in  Truro  when  be  passed 
through  the  town,  and  well  remember  the  spicy  letters 
he  wrote  at  the  time  for  The  Earn*  Journal.  Here  also  I 
•pant  many  rappy  momenta  with  the  eccentric.  Henry  D. 
Thoreau  before  his  remarkable  works  had  gained  him 
each  a  reputation.  It  waa  in  the  Bummer  of  1850  when  I 
first  saw  this  distinguished  Naturalist.  I  met  him  acci- 
dentally, or  rather  found  myself  in  bis  company  one  day 
at  Provinootown.  I  was  standing  on  the  wharf  waiting 
to  take  the  stage  for  Truro.  The  driver,  a  small,  conse- 
quential sort  of  man,  who  had  recently  come  npon  the 
route,  wus  bustling  around,  stowing  away  the  baggage, 
aud  helping  in  the  ladles  and  babies.  Most  of  the  pas- 
aeugers  were  already  seated ;  I  bad  secured  a  place  on  the 
top ;  the  horses  were  restive ;  the  driver  was  about  to 
mount  bis  box  and  take  tbe  reins,  when  a  person  sterped 
from  among  the  bystsuders  and  asked  Jehu  for  a  place 
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alongside  of  him.  He  was  a  man  of  short  stature,  com-  ' 
pertly  built,  and  of  florid  complexion.  His  eyes  were 
blue  and  slngulsrly  piercing,  while  everything  about  lnm 
betokened  firmness  and  strength  of  character.  As  he 
took  bis  tent  I  fainted  him,  and  so  did  the>  other  passen- 
gers, of  whom  there  were  several.  I  remarked  casually 
npon  the  weather  and  tbe  novelty  of  the  scenery.  I  did 
not  then  know  that  I  was  speaking  to  one  "  whose  opin- 
ions, conversation,  studies,  work  and  course  of  life,  afl 
Mr.  Emerson  says,  "made  him  a  searching  Judge  of 
men  "  Had  I  known  this,  I  should  not  have  entered  into 
conversation;  I  should  have  sat  still  and  studied  bim. 
But  I  was  yonng.  I  knew  nothing  of  Walden  Pond  or 
the  manner  ot  life  he  hnd  been  leading.  Still  less  did  I 
dream  that  the  stranger  before  me  was  then  on  tbe  Cape 
fathering  the  materials  for  one  of  the  most  Interesting 
and  Instructive  works  I  ever  road.  I  presume  he 
measured  me  at  a  glance.  But  aa  I  did  not  realize  tbe 
fact,  It  made  no  difference.  I  kept  up  a  conversation 
with  him,  and  ere  lone  he  charmed  and  delighted  me  as 
he  hud  many  young  men  before.  A  day  or  two  after  I 
found  out  who  this  interesting  person  waa.  He  told  me 
theu  of  his  strange  experience — his  excursions — his  In- 
satiable love  of  nature.  We  took  walks  together— we 
botanized — sometimes  arouud  the  little  hamlet  on  the 
Highlands,  with  lis  white  lighthouse  and  cottage  at- 
tached, where  tbe  keoper  lived,  and  sometimes  miles 
away.  Then  we  would  make  a  perilous  descent  down  the 
ateep  bank  and  enter  the  Clay  Pounds,  or  on  the  beach, 
above  the  dasbiug  waves,  sit  for  hours,  to  gaze  on  the 
vast  expanse  of  ocean,  and  see  the  ships  pass  and  repass. 
To  these  scones  does  my  mind  rovert  as  I  again  revisit 
the  place. 

It  is  with  deep  feellrjg  that  the  old  lighthouse  keeper 
•peaks  of  him — of  his  walks,  his  conversation,  his  puro 
and  simple  lire.  While  there  he  did  not  mingle  much 
with  the  family  except  at  meals.  Most  of  the  time  when 
not  on  his  excursions  ho  spent  in  his  own  room.  Yet  the 
charm  of  his  conversation  was  such  that  Ills  society  was 
highly  prized.  He  always  found  something  to  talk  about. 
In  his  walks  around  the  lighthouse,  simple  objects,  such 
as  others  had  passed  by  a  hundred  times  without  notice, 
afforded  him  opportunity  to  muke  the  most  interesting 
and  suggestive  remarks.  There  are  certain  Indefinable 
affinities  that  attract  certain  other  beings  to  us.  We  can- 
not help  it  nor  can  they.  We  mold  and  fashion  them  as 
we  please.  We  leave  our  mark  more  deeply  graven  than 
we  think.  It  was  60  with  the  author  of  Walden  in  his  In- 
tercourse with  me.  Iliad  not  then  read  the  great  novel 
of  Goethe— Iho  Kalilrcrtrandsehaflen  or  Llective  Atfiul- 
tioe.  But  I  know  something  of  theso  intimate  relations 
now.  Tho  natural  laws  which  govern  unnd  may  be  hid- 
den in  this  regard.  Yet  I  noticed  uml  Jilt  their  effect  on 
mo  while  with  Mi.  Thoreau.  His  conversation  v.  m  what 
the  liu'iiuuUuu  of  my  soul  and  Uic  waut  of  iny  heart  de- 
manded. 

A  DAY  WITH  THOREAU— rOKD  VILLAGE— WALK 
TO  THE  HIGHLANDS— ANCIENT  GRAVEYARD 
—GREAT  HOLLOW— ACROSS  THE  CAPE— 
LIGHT-HOUSE,  ETC. 

Higiiland  Light,  Truro,  Mass.,  July  22.— 
A  recent  perusal  of  Thorcau's  Cape  Cod  has  awakened  in 
my  mind  many  agreeable  reminiscences  of  this  remark. 
able  man.  It  waa  In  1M9,  tbe  date  of  his  first  visit  to 
Truro,  that  the  Provinoetown  stage  set  me  down  one  day 
in  this  out-of-the-way  place.  In  the  Autumn  of  tbe  same 
year  Mr.  Thoreau  spent  several  days  at  Highland  Light, 
tout  I  did  not  see  him.  The  next  Bummer  he  came  again 
■without  a  companion,  and  as  I  was  still  here  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  often  while  he  remained.  Dur- 
ing the  time  I  invited  him  to  spend  a  day  witb  me,  and 
lie  consented  to  do  so.  I  was  then  occupying  rooms  In 
the  Parsonage,  aa  it  is  still  called,  an  antique,  low,  broad 
house,  with  irregular  windows,  such  aa  he  describes, 
situated  in  Pond  Village.  This  property  bad  onoe  been 
owned  by  the  Bev.  Judge  Damon,  an  old  Armlnlan  min- 
ister, who  was  settled  over  the  parish  about  forty  years, 
•ad  whose  remains  be  In  the  neglected  graveyard  over- 
looking the  sattlement.  Prom  this  place  we  started  on  one 
of  those  long,  agreeable  rambles  that  the  author  of 
"Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods"  enjoyed  so  welL  We 
passed  out  the  back  gate  of  the  Parsonage  grounds,  leav- 
ing tbe  little  church,  the  belfry  of  which  Mr.  Thoreau 
had  previously  mistaken  for  a  summer-house,  on  the  left, 
■jod  gradually  ascending  the  hill  came  to  •  cultivated 
field.  Here  I  stumbled  upon  an  Indian  arrow-head,  and 
looking  about  discovered  several  more.  Two  of  them 
were  of  quartz,  small,  and  perfectly  painted.  The  other* 
were  of  porphyry  and  not  so  well  made.  I  kept  those  ar- 
rows for  years  afterward  as  mementoes  of  the  day,  and 
■hall  never  forgot  the  interesting  conversation  In  connec- 
tion with  than.  Holding  up  an  arrow  head  I  exclaimed— 
"Lol  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind,"  4c 
"That  quotation  is  decidedly  oat  of  place,  ssrlng  we  axe 
not  talking  of  the  immortality  of  tho  soul.  But  in  con- 
sideration of  your  Uving  hi  the  Parsonage  111  forgive  It," 
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Inc.  and  expressed  soma  surprise,  I  thought,  that  it 
Should  be  -found  in  tils  locality.  We  also  a»w 
several .  other  pUntt  ..  of  which  he.  apeak*  la 
lila  work  oa  Cape  Cod :  "  The  pretty  Poiygala- 
poiygama,  spreading  ray  wise,  flat  on  the  ground,  white 
pasture  thistles  {Cinlum  pumilum);  tuit  prettiest  ot  all 
the  scarlet  pimpernel,  or  poor  man's  weather-glass  (Ana- 
gaUit  mrrentit)  greets  you  on  almost  every  square  yard  of 
sand."  I  now  proposed  a  walk  across  the  Cape  to  Great 
Hollow.  On  our  way  we  Ylaited  the  neglected  buryinr 
ground,  to  which  I  hare  already  referred.  We  climbed 
over  the  fence  and  walked  among  the  monuments.  Most 
of  them  were  of  a  coarse,  dark  slate,  and  rudely  carved. 
At  the  risk  of  being  tripped  up  by  blackberry  Tines  and 
huckleberry  bushes,  which  abounded,  we  made  our 
way  to  the  north  side  of  the  yard.  Here  were 
three  graves  more  freshly  dng  than  most  of  the 
others.  In  them  lay  two  men  and  a  woman,  who  had 
been  bnrled  the  Autumn  previous.  As  their  bodies  were 
picked  up  soon  after  the  St.  John  was  lost  on  the  Cohaaaot 
Bocks,  In  October,  1849,  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  on 
board  that  Ill-fated  vessel.  By  what  strange  chance  of 
wind  and  wave  were  these  three  separated  from  their 
companions  and  dashed  upon  the  beach  below  1  From 
what  plaoe  beyond  the  deep  water*  had  they  emigrated, 
to  And  In  this  narrow  honse  a  home  from  the  storms  of 
life!  Alas  I  none  oould  answer,  and  perhaps  few  cared. 
Yet,  around  some  fireside  far  away  they  were  missed,  and 
it  may  be  even  then  hearts  were  inoumiog  their  absence 
and  aching  for  their  loss.  As  soon  as  possible  after  they 
came  ashore  the  bodies  were  put  in  coarse  pine  coffins, 
and  carried  to  this  lonely  spot  in  a  cart.  With  so  or  to  of 
the  villagers,  old  and  young,  I  cauie  here  and  saw  them 
lowered  down.  No  prayer  was  said,  and  hut  few  words 
were  spoken.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  and  In 
sight  of  the  ocean  that  bad  swallowed  up  so  many.  It  was 
all  the  more  impressive.  The  scene  came  up  vividly  be- 
fore me  as  Mr.  Thoreau  and  I  stood  there  that  June  day, 
although  months  had  elapsed,  and  aa  we  turned 
to  go,  I  found  myself  repeating  those  lines  of 
Schiller  Id  "  Dai  Utd  von  Der  Glockt"— Song  ot  the  Bell ; 

"  D«m  donatio  School  der  helTfw  Era» 
Vertraara  wir  der  Hud*  That, 
Vertraat  der  Bttuiarjo  atlna  8»»l 
Und  bob!,  daa  lie  eotieimen  wvttfe 
Zuw  Hefea,  Bach  dea  HLmmels  Rath. 
Moch  bottlleberea  SaneD  berrea 
Wlr  tranerod  la  der  Errf*  Bctwaa 
Dad  booVo,  daaa  er  aaa  dan  Eargca 
Brblubea  soil  aa  acbSoem  Looa." 

"  T«  the  flark  Tap  of  bolt  earth 
So  we  codOiU  out  vara  and  de*a| 
Tbe  lower  enwe  the  groaod  wko  ired, 
and  hopea  'twill  give  to  bleailara  birth, 
OfHcarec'e  (race  the  jraWfal  mni 
More  preeiuai  aeed'a  Id  eartu'a  dark  woab 
We  anw  with  aorrow'a  trcmbUaf  bead  i 
and  hope,  tbat  rUini  front  the  tomb, 
Tbr.  j'll  bloeeoa  la  that  better  Una." 

At  Great  Hollow  we  lound  a  shady  place,  and 
sat  there  while  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens.  It  was  a  pleasant  spot,  with  the  beach 
before  us,  and  the  whole  buy  spread  out  as  a  panorama. 
We  could  look  across  to  Provlncetown,  five  or  six  miles 
distant,  and  see  the  harbor  and  shipping,  the  green  hills 
rising  above  the  white  houses  and  forming  a  bach  ground 
to  the  picture.  But  nearer  objects  claimed  our  attention 
—the  alugiug  bird,  the  swelling  bud  and  the  opening 
flower.  We  saw  there  the  Black-throated  Bunting  (Frin- 
gMa  Americana)  which  he  informed  me  is  not  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Concord.  This  lod  him  to  speak  of 
the  birds  of  North  America,  their  habits,  migration,  and 
many  other  point*  of  interest  connected  with  them. 
When  he  had  finished,  we  rdse  from  the  bed  of  moss  on 
which  we  had  been  slttiDg.  "It  must  be  3  o'clock,"  said 
he,  looking  at  the  sun.  "Where  shall  we  go  next  t  Shall 
we  have  time  to  return  to  the  Lighthonae  by  way  of  Long 
Nookt"  I  replied  that  I  thought  we  should,  and  so  we 
started.  Agalu  we  crossed  the  Cape,  leaving  the  ancient 
burylng-ground  on  the  left  and  bearing  south.  The 
scenery  was  much  the  same  as  that  already  described. 
Band  hills  covered  with  poverty  grass,  of 
which  Mr.  Thoreau  says  "  there  are  two 
species  (JIudtcmia  tomtntota  and  erieoidet),  in 
little  tnfts  like  moss,  with  Its  yellow  blossoms;"  small 
sheltered  valleys.  In  which  would  be  a  house  nearly  hid- 
den from  sight  until  we  cauin  almost  plump  upon  it;  a 
path,  darker  than  the  rest  of  tbe  soil,  through  which  the 
white  sand  cropped  out,  leading  from  the  little  Inclosed 

&ard  to  another  cottage;  now  and  then  a  clump  of  shrub- 
ery,  a  windmill,  or  a  distant  church— with  the  ever 
present  sea  on  both  sides— were  the  objects  that  met  our 
gase.  We  did  not  pass  through  the  Nook,  a  quiet 
spot,  half-hidden  by  the  thills,  with  m  few  houses 
10  Jt,  We  avoided  the  road  frofn  ?bolce,  a*  we  did 
not  wish  to  meet  any  one.  Boon  we  came  16  the  beach. 
Over  this  wo  walked,  close  by  the  water's  edge,  the 
waves  often  coming  up  to  our  feet-.  The  scene  was  not 
novel  to  either  of  us.  Mr.  Thoreau  had  been  here  several 
times  before,  and  once  in  particular,  in  October,  18*9, 
when  he  and  his  companion  walked  from  Paniet  River  to 
Bace  Point,    I  had  been  here  often,  alone  and  with  oth- 
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ers,  by  night  and  by  day.  I  had  seen  the  ocean  in  all  its 
different  moods  and  phases — when  It  was  at  rest  and  dur- 
ing a  storm.  That  day  it  was  tbe  silvery,  quiet  sea 
near  the  shore,  growing  bluer  and  darker  as  we 
looked  ont  on  its  immensity.  We  saw  many  ves- 
sels at  different  points  between  us  and  tbe  horizon,  slowly 
making  their  way,  for  the  wind  was  light;  and  the  smoke 
of  a  large  steamer,  bound  out,  was  visible  for  a  long  time. 
By-and-by  we  cauie  opposite  the  light  house,  perched 
high  upon  the  bank,  which  is  here  about  135  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  beach.  We  did  not  attempt  to  ascend;  it 
was  too  steep.  We  kept  on  till  we  came  to  the  Clay 
Pounds,  a  remarkable  indentation  in  the  land,  that 
has  been  frequently  described.  Here  we  made 
our  way  with  6orue  difficulty  to  tbe  Highlands 
above,  and  sat  down  to  talk.  Our  conversation 
took  a  wldo  rauge.  From  natural  objects  around  us  we 
passed  to  books  nnd  authors,  then  to  progress  and  con- 
servatism, in  the  discussion  of  which  he  Indulged,  I 
thought,  in  some  severe  strictures  upon  society.  Findiug 
him  a  man  of  such  rare  powers,  I  plied  him  with  numer- 
ous questions.  I  was  an  admirer  of  the  writings  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller;  I  wanted  to  know  all  about  her.  I  was 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Fourier  and 
Owen;  some  points  In  these  upon  which  I  was  in  the 
durk  needed  to  be  explained  ;  he  was  the  man  to  do  It. 
Brook  Farm  community  was  enveloped  in  mystery, 
although  it  was  but  a  few  mllos  from  Boston';  ho  could 
tell  me  its  history,  and  ho  did.  Many  of  his  remarks 
wero  beautiful  and  striking.  As  George  Sand  says  in 
TcVcrino, "  wo  sometimes  listen  to  those  whose  senti- 
ments are  born  ot  ideas,  and  they  transport  us  to  a 
region  unknown  to  us  before."  It  was  so  in  my  case. 
The  lamps.ln  tlio  llghtDouso  were  already  burning  when 
I  roso  to  go.  I  parted  with  Mr.  Thoreau  at  the  gate.  As 
I  walked  down  the  solitary  road  by  the  old  wind-mill,  I 
turned  more  than  once  to  look  at  that  white  tower  stuud- 
ing  amid  tho  darkness,  and  flinging  its  radiance  far 
out  on  the  deep.  Nor  did  I  lose  sight  ot  it  until  I  de- 
scended iuto  tho  valley,  mid  tho  Intervening  hills  hid  it 
from  vlow.  I  then  entered  tho  path  we  had  Uret  taken  In 
tho  morning,  and  was  soon  nt  tho  parsonage.  It  had  bceu 
one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  Tcu  yeurs  after  I 
again  visited  tho  Cape.  During  my  absence  Mr.  Thorcuu 
had  been  there,  and  once  more  uiado  careful  observations. 
It  proved  to  be  his  last  visit.  Ho  returned  to  Concord, 
with  the  same  love  of  nature,  to  resume  his  walks  and 
excuslons,  and  there  he  died  In  a  fow  years.  Yet  tho  re- 
sults of  his  labors  are  not  lost.  They  exist— but  In  no 
fleeting  record  of  a  day  like  this—  thoy  live  in  a  work 
which  will  be  read  by  future  generation*. 
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The  Cosmic    Ecrz.   or   the    lUvstio  Sckoo>  af 
fkllosboobr.      --?  '  c  '  *-/ 

tronx"  Th*  Bucket  Sliest  c/*  Sew   Fork."   b'j  Oliver 
Dyer,  in  FUclanPj  ITonthly  for  January. 

Sow  and  then  one  meet*  an  fhcomparably  ab- 
surd. Renins  amon;  those  poor  waifs  of  tac  Fourth 
Ward  grosgcriej  and  Bucket  Sjojm.  Tbe  mo!»t 
sadly  enteruinias  person  of  the  kind  that  I  ever 
met  with,  was.  known  as  Crazy  Crom.— a  gray- 
baaded  old  vagabond,  of  indtflnitc  a^e.  Dla  name 
was  Olivet  Richard  CromwclL  H>  claimed  to  be  a 
lineal  descends. t  ol  the  old  Lord  Protector  of  Eng- 
land-and.  had  yajna  uocioas  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  were  waitinjj  for  Mm  to  resume  t  he  sceptre 
which  was  some  timt  since  wrenched  from  the  bands 
•I  hia  renowned  ■aeestor's  incomtjetcut  sot*. 

jot  Prasv  Croat,  cared  not  for  governmental 
honors.  In  his  o* n  opinion  ho  had  won  a  fci&h'  r 
distinction  tuan  tcveTrments  ronld  b^sto-v.  Ha 
eralmad  that  no  was  trio  first  man  who  ever  wrote 
"  tho.  Unknown  "  »Ub  e  KuiiluA  U.  "That,"  he  said, 
"opined  the  «iccr  Of  literature  for  a  new  a?c  to 
CClne  In.  no  6ooa  artcr*ards  wrr'.e  the  Futnrc 
With  »  bis  F,  tlicn  Rewrote  tho  Pa*t  with  a  big  P. 
After  that  he  became  rerlut>s,  quit  rue  University  of 
Ox  or  J,  and  stiuc*;  out  on  iniiiLil  caj-iuls  without  re- 
gard to  consequences.  Tite  rcult  ^ns  the  nie  of 
"The  Mystic  tehocl  of  Philosophy."  ioanded  on  the 
art  ol  sayiuaj  handsome  tbis-zs,  stcuiinsly  a*  clear  as 
crystal,  but  which  nobody  oa  eartu  waa  cvejr  yet 
able  to  understand.  ...» 

"Tltt*  acboo*,'-  tall  Cra*y  Crom.  "of  which  I 
daim  to  be  tie  lom-ccr,  couid  never  have  mat's  any 
headwiiy  without  tho  free  oao  of  innial  capitals. 
Wieo  yon  write  about  -tlia  futme'  witli  a  *m^l  f, 
yon  make  no  impre*si«n;  but  when  you  write  aoout 
the  Futnre  with  a  bis  F,  dt  mind  is  struck;  *Uh 
awe  Bo  it  is  «wth  tbe  l'ist— with  every t!  invnfict 
Wbacarcs  a  fi?  fur  the  p«U  wlili  a  little  p»  or  the 
bad,  with  a  litUcbf  or  the  £o«id,  witu  a  little  g  ?  or 
the  until,  with  a  little  t!  But  when  y-u  catuc  to 
write  about  tho  Past,  with  a  blu  P:  and  tho  Bad, 
with  a  big  F:    ssd  the  Good,  with  a  bis  U;  and 
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Ano  thus  txcam.:  tbe  lucooatort 
Ami  of  The  tea  di  J  Alienate, 

Ami  tlm*  brcame  the  A.llcutor; 
And  Uw  lueuuaior  was  Potcutatu, 
Bat  Uie  Alij.muir  was  Poteutuior. 

**  I  anticipate  jour  objections  to  Uie  Poem/*  &a*.d 
Crom.,  ss  ae  folded  the  paper  and  returned  it  to  Ms 
pocket.  **  Yon  tbtak  i  au>  too  hard  on  the  Imiuan 
race,  to  leave  idem  no  choice  except  bctweeu  Uio 
Allerating  lucnbator,  sad  tuc  Incubating  Al.u-.or  ; 
but  wont  clso  could  a  mm  ci  Imigiit  Jo f — vvjit 
more,  la  fact,  woo. a  yon  Cve  Mm  do?  Tlio  rr  ,uit 
meet*  nil  dm  nds.  I.  tin?  Productive  be  dcmaiuicd, 
jam  take  tlie  Incut  a'.or;  and  If  tLa  Destructive  bo 
required,  yua  take  tbc  Alligator.  And  an-  not  .ill 
UtHtJis  included  lit  la*  Productive  and  Destructive  T" 

'•Thst's  all  wery  deep,  I  u'posc,"  said  a  tuer 
Jawed  ruffian,  etaudtng  near:  "bet  wtut  1  want  to 
ksow  is,  *  hat  becomed  of  that  egg  •" 

•*  Wiist  became  of  tbe  ££»  t"  exclaimed  Crazy 
Crom.,  with  umaZ'.mcnt,  "  Why.  von  uxdlusk,  you 
mast  not  a*k  w:i»t  bvcame  of  tbc  Efrg  t  No  System 
of  CoacDJUCoaj  coald  ataad  aaci.  a  qucatlou  as  Last  1" 
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Horace  Greeley,  the  friend  and  admirer  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  who  engaged  ber  at  one  time  to 
wrire  for  tbe  Tribune,  baf  just  Usued,  from  tbe 
Tribune  office,  a  uniform  edition  of  her  published 
book',  together  witb  her  Memoir*  by  Emerson, 
W.  H.  Channing,  and  J.  F.  Clarke,  first  Issued 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The  set  comprises, 
"Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  "Life 
Without  and  Life  Within,"  "At  Home  and 
Abroad,"  and  "Art,  Literature  and  tbe  Drama," 
each  in  one  volume  l'Jeao.,  except  the  Memoirs, 
in  two  volumes.  Tneee  book*  are  full  of  rich 
material,  iind  show  the  high-water  mark  of  wo- 
manly attainment  in  this  country  in  tbe  graver 
regions  of  speculation  and  investigation.  The 
Memoirs  contain,  besides  tbe  estimate  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller  by  her  frieads  and  the  story  ol  her 
liTe,  roonv  «f  ber  letters,  especially  those  trom 
Europe.  She  died  on  ttie  16th  of  Jul/.IWO,  with 
her  Italian  husband  and  her  child,  and  Aeariy  all 
tkese  volumes  have  been  issued  since  ber  death. 
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THE  RADICAL  FOR  1869. 

With  the  issue  of  Trb  Radical  for  January,  the 
at kfrulne  enter*  upon  It*  flfth  volasse,  and  appear*  In 
new  type,  enlarged  and  Improved. 

Thl*  I*  the  only  Journal  In  Aaamrtoa  dtvottd  to  the 
Study  of  Jtollglou  from  toe  *taiHip»ta  t  of  naturalism and 
absolute  t/Bedora.  It  does  not  airs  to  present  a  oertaln 
set  of  Mtalon*,  but  to  be  a  medium  for  the  presentation 
of  ta*  bent  floating  free  tboagbt  of  the  tiase.  The  eou- 
duotor*  of  The  Radical  do  not  regard  tbe  rabjeot  of 
Religion  a*  exhausted— even  thosurb^ssre  are  *eoU  with- 
out number  claiming  to  have  throw*  all  Hgfet  Opom  It. 
There  wet**  fc>  them  to  be  souse  what  So  lean,  that  the 
sects  are  not  like  to  reach  i 

There  Is  a  large  and  steadily  taereealhg  number  of  peo- 
ple In  America  who  think  for  tbosaselves;  who  hare 
oome  to  learn  that  the  Intellect  I*  Bee-born;  who  ac- 
knowledge no  authority  but  reason,  aid  who  harefsoad 
that  Religion  1*  something  natural  and  universal. 

The  Radical  Magaxtne  represent*  thl*  olaa*.  It  Is  a 
medium  for  the  freest  expression  of  thought  on  rellgioa* 
and  social  topic* 

During  tbe  year  Tn»  Radical  will  contain  repot ts  of 
Mr.  Aleott's  Conversations,  and  alio.  It  t»  hoped,  of  the 
addresses  at  tbe  new  Sunday  meet  Inn*  in  Horticultural 
Hall,  by  R.  W.  ElaEHSOIT  JULIA  WARD  HOWE, 
and  others. 

TERMS. 

Sinou  BtrnacniPTione.— *X  a  year,  In  advaaos.  Sin- 
gle ooples,  86  cenu. 

Club  Bat«s—  Two  copies,  $7;  five  ooples,  917; 
Twelve  Coplen,  $40;  Twenty  ooples,  160;  The  "Radi- 
cal" and  the  "  Oomwoitwkalth  "  together,  96;  Tbe 
"Radical"  and  the  "Anri-tfLAVUT  Htamdard"  to- 
gether, S6.60. 

All  communication*  ihoald  be addreseed  to  Taa  Rad- 
ioal,"  Boston,  Mass. 

8.  H.  MORSE.   I  Editors  nad 
J.B  alAKViji,  J   Pnblfcihsr*. 


T7(C  Radical  begins  tbe  new  yeni  with  anoth- 
er enlargement  of  Its  bulk,  but  « it Ii  no  material 
change  in  its  spirit   nud  character.    This  iu:ig«- 
xint,  in  sonic  reports  the  mo>t  Intcre-ting  of  all 
skat  n re  published  m  the   United  state--,  Uegnn 
sls  a  "*enii-occasU)iinl"  ne»>pa|>cr,  issued  by  Mr 
S.  H.  Morse,  thcu  ;i  settled    itiini.-ter   in  II.imi- 
hilV     LuiiviiiK  his  |Mtisli  soon 'ilf'.'i.  he    onmilit 
the  Radical  alomr   witil  him  to  It  i.-toii,  where  it 
eoon    en1*    into   a   lliiu    mouth ,»    ui:i;.r,i/iuc.  to 
whkrh  ii  few  of  the  radical  I'rlr'irlaiLi  toiitilliu- 
ted.— ttiuoni;  thuin  S  imncl  .toli.-on,  the  clear- 
katjtad.  duwiiikltt  radical  prtvhv:'  ol'  I.miii. 
Hat  asrrmiui  and  leciiucj.  printed  in  tie  ;:  uii.nl, 
dtsjar  much  attention ;  and  at  the  -.nn  'time  .'ol.n 
Teton  of  Watertown  became  n  frcouciit  itmrrlb- 
KMT | >« he  still  Is.    The«e|i»-AoV '.'•i.' 'iien  have 
written  more  for  the  magmjrlne  thuu  any  others, 
■  ulatsli     list  -AUsWtWasauen  Mrs  CkeW,^-. 
V  „^r'  M-  u-  Coaw*r>  Robert  (k»Hyer,  Charles 
A.  Whipple  and  nrany  others  unve  written  from 
ameto  time,  and   there  has  been   the  grratest 
freadoni  of  opinion  ua  its  aswet.    Muck  of  it  he> 
b<afhtontrover*isJ,  tad  much  ojore  lias  been  the 
kay^or   modest  cTtp»ea»iou  of  doctrines  which 
or!  nn  acceptable  to  tk«  majerity  of  people.    Hut 
flrseerity  and  earnestness,  nut  without  a  tiu^'c  of 
bigotry,  have  marked  its  course,  aud  tbe  work  of 
malntaluliuz  it  has  been  well  carried  on  by  Mr 
Morse  and  his  later  colleairne.  Mr  J.  B.  Marrta, 
who  deserve  great  credit  for  the  spirit  ttVjt mer- 
severance  with  whieb  thev  bare  woa  •  fiearW 


lor  themselves  nan  thetr  meaj*\  The  Jaoiiary 
sumber ,  eontalns  artMes  by  Jatrasoa.  <  oawsty, 
Alrott.  Whipple,  aV,d  the  rdbaVs,  t  fsjIsU  ssn Mai 
thouphtmi  poenis,  tmonrlliramt  tn  BVtksnta, 
tbe  aureeseor  o<  Tbeexkm  Pexaisj.  fcsakdttd  at 
t5  Mmmakld  street. 
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Ma.  EstaasoN  im  CoNaaoTictrr. — Mr.  Emerson 
read  one  of  his  essays  on  American  social  life, 
what  it  ia  and  what  it  should  be — an  essay  full  of 
shrewd  observation,  recondite  literary  anecdote 
and  quotations,  and  dry  humor.  The  very  hesita- 
tion of  his  manner — a  hesitation  that  seems  tn  be 
a  pause  for  the  best  word  to  clothe  a  new  idea — 
adds  tn  the  piquancy  of  what  he  says.  To  those 
who  give  themselves  up  to  the  play  of  his  cun- 
ning; words,  to  his  skillful  exposition  of  the  secret 
springs  of  life  and  society,  it  is  a  greAt  delight  to 
listen  tn  him.  Vet  they  who  listen  find  they  have 
to  watch;  he  never  allows  his  audience  to  get  ex- 
actly familiar  with  hitn  ;  when  he  speaks  in  plain- 
est terms,  and  his  hearers  are  surest  of  him.  he  is 
out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  A  word  surliees  to  put 
hearers,  as  he  would  say,  a  tlioiissn.l  miles  away. 
The  orators,  the  Beecliers  and  l'hillipses,  even 
the  story-tellers  and  actors  like  Gough,  establish 
at  once  a  sympathy  between  themselves  and  the 
audience,  which  they  do  not  permit  to  be  broken 
in  a  whole  evening  long.  Not  so  Emerson.  If 
you  are  in  sympathy  with  his  subtle  thought,  very 
well;  if  not,  you  can  goat  any  time.  So  soon  as 
the  audience,  under  the  influence  of  an  anecdote 
or  a  sharp  thrust  of  native,  homely  wit.  begin  to 
settle  into  a  tenee  of  ease  and  friendliness  with 
the  reader,  he  is  away;  by  a  phrase  he  vanish- 
es; or  if  he  does  not  vanish,  he  puts  one  to  his 
thinking  to  follow  him;  and  there  can  be  no  un- 
due familiarity  in  pure  thought.  Audiences,  how- 
ever, do  not  go  to  a  lecture  to  be  made  io  think, 
but  to  be  amu-ed.  The  house  was  only  moderate- 
ly fll'ed — a  fair  house;  but  then,  Mr.  Emerson  is 
not  Edmund  Kirk.  The  latter  had  a  rush.  It 
was  necessary  to  see  the  man  who  had  seen  Jetf. 
Davit  in  Iliclimond. — Connecticut  jayier. 
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OBITUARY.  6-14-69 

Mr.  Eichnrd  F.  Fuller  of  Boston,  a  brother 

of  the  gifted  Margaret  Fuller,  and  of  Chaplain  Fnller, 
trho  fell  in  tbe  battle  of  Frcderlck6bur^,  died  athitroal* 
dence  In  Maryland  on  Sunday,  May  30.  Mr.  Fnl>T  yr&t 
aiuong  the  weil  known  lawyers  of  Boston,  and  eras  re* 
epected  for  his  ability ;  but  be  was  better  known  for  his 
genuine,  heaity  nud  practical  pbilactbropy,  and  for  a 
fcfuial,  eorial  nature  winch  -won  for  bitn  many  personal 
frieuds.  lie  tvas  an  earuebt  advocate  of  temperance  re- 
form and  the  prohibit  k>u  lavs  of  bis  State.  He  was  in- 
tcrcted  In  nearly  all  pood  public  or  private  •works,  and 
contributed  generously  to  their  support.    His  age  waa  at. 
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i»lg  Chalmers'  collection,  even 
or  tli"  win. i  i't  Davcnant's  f»«n 
no  college  a  '•quaintanre  which 


IIEXR1    THOREAU. 


A     Failhfel    P«rrr«lltirr. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  horn  in  the 
town  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  the  12th  day 
ol  July,  1817.  The  old-fashioned  house,  its  roof 
nearly  reaching  to  the  ground  In  the  rear,  re- 
mains as  it  was,  on  the  Virginia  road,  when 
Henry  David  Thoreau  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
easternmost  of  its  upper  chambers.  It  was  the 
residence  of  his  grandmother,  and  a  perfect  piece 
of  our  New  England  style  of  building,  with  its 
gray,  unpainted  hoards,  its  grassy,  an  fenced 
door-vard.  The  house  is  somewhat  isolate  and 
remote  Irom  thoroughfares.  The  Virginia  road 
is  an  old-fashioned,  winding,  at  length  deserted 
pathway,  the  more  smiling  for  its  forked  or- 
chards, tumbling  walls  and  mossy  banks.  About 
the  house  arc  pleasant,  sunny  meadows,  deep 
with  their  beds  of  peat,  so  cheering  with  its 
homely,  hearthlike  fragrance,  and  in  front  runs 
a  constant  stream  through  the  center  of  that 
erent  tract,  sometimes  called  "Bedford  levels;" 
this  brook,  a  source  of  the  Shawsheen  river.  It 
was  lovely  he  should  draw  bis  first  breath  in  a 
pure  country  air,  out  of  crowded  towns,  amid 
the  pleasant  russet  delis.  His  parent*  were  act- 
ive, vivacious  people;  his  grandfather  by  the  fa- 
ther's side  coming  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  a 
Frenchman  and  Catholic  at  home,  who  married 
in  Boston  n  Scotch  woman  called  Jeante  Burns. 
On  his  mothers  side,  the  descent  is  from  the 
well-known  Jones  family  of  Weston,  Mass.,  and 
the  Kev  Charles  Dunbar,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  who  preached  in  Salem,  and  at  length 
settled  in  Keene,  New  Hampshire.  As  variable 
an  ancestry  as  can  well  be  afforded,  with  marked 
family  characters  on  both  sides.  About  a  year 
and  a  half  from  Henry's  birth  the  family  re- 
moved to  the  town  of  Chelmstord,  thence 
to  Boston,  coming  back  however  to 
Concord,  when  he  was  of  a  very 
tender  age;  his  earliest  memory  almost  of  the 
town  was  a  ride  by  Walden  pond  with  his  grand- 
mother, when  he  thought  that  be  should  he  glad 
to  live  there,  Henry  retaiued  a  peculiar  pronun- 
ciation of  the  letter  r,  with  a  decided  French  ac- 
cent; he  says  "September  is  the  first  month  with 
a  burr  in  it,"  ana  his  speech  always  had  an  em- 
phasis, a  burr  in  it.  His  great-grand  mo- 
ther's name  was  Marie  le  Calais,  and  his  grand- 
father, John  Thoreau,  was  baptized  April  28, 
1754.  and  took  the  Catholic  sacrament  in  the  par- 
ish of  St  Helier,  (Isle  of  Jersey,)  in  May,  1773. 
Thus  near  to  old  France  and  the  church  was  our 
Yankee  boy. 

He  drove  his  cow  to  pasture,  barefoot,  like 
othef  village  boys,  and  was  known  among  the 
lads  of  his  age  as  one  who  did  not  fear  mud  or 
water,  nor  paused  to  lift  his  followers  over  the 
ditch.  So  in  his  later  journeys,  if  his  compan- 
ion waa  footsore  and  loitered,  be  steadilv  par- 
sued  the  road  making  his  own  strength  still 
serviceable. 

"Who  sturdily  could  gang, 

Who  cared  neither  lor  wind  nor  wet, 

In  land*  where'er  he  past." 
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That  wildness  that  in  him  nothing  conld  sub- 
due, still  lay  beneath  his  culture.  Once  when  a  lol- 
lower  was  done  up  with  headache  and  incapable 
of  motion,  hoping  his  associate  would  comfort 
him,  and  Derhaps  afford  him  a  sip  of  tea,  he  said, 
"There  are  people  who  are  sick  in  that  way  every 
morning  ana  go  about  their  affairs,"  and  then 
marched  off  about  his.  Ol  such  virtue,  so  inevi- 
table, was  he  composed 

Mr  rhorcau  was  not  of  those  who  linger  on 
the  past;  be  had  little  to  say  and  lc<sto  think  of 
the  houses  or  thoughts  in  which  he  had  lived; 
they  were,  indeed,  many  mansions.  He  was  en- 
tered of  Harvard  college  in  the  year  1 883-,  and 
made  a  faithful  and  l  expectable  student,  having 
dono  a  bold  reading  in  English  poetry,  master- 
to  some  portion 
diliert.  He  made 
served   him  prar- 

,,ilv  ;.•  sift  r  lii> .  »nd  partially  escaped  "his 
elass,''  admiring  the  memory  01  the  (lass  -ccre- 
tury.  N"  doubt,  the  important  event  to  him  in 
early  manhood  was  his  journey  to  the  White 
Moiir»Hins  with  his  onh  brother  John,  who  was 
the  alder,  and  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached. 
W.th  his  brother  he  kept  the  academy  in  Con- 
cord for  ,a  year  or  two,  directly  after  leaving 
college.  This  piece  of  travel  by  boat  and  a-foot 
was  one  of  the  excursions  which  furnish  dates  to 
bis  life.  The  next  important  business  out- 
wardly, was  building  for  himself  a  smwl  house 
close  by  the  shore  of  Walden  pond,  in  Concord 
—the  result  of  economic  forcth  inght.  It  was  a 
durable  garment,  an  overcoat,  he  bad  contrived 
and  left  by  Walden,  convenient  for  shelter, 
sleep  or  meditation.  It  had  no  lock  to  the 
door,,  no  cortain  to  the  window,  and  belonged 
to  nature,  almost  as  much  as  to  man,  lie  bad 
had  aiiunusual  degree  of  mechanic  skill,  and  the 
hand  that  wrote  "Walden"  and  "The 
Week,"  could  build  a  boat  or  a  house.  Some 
times,  he  picked  a  scanty  drift-wood  from  his 
native  stream  and  made  good  l>ook-cascs,  chests 
and  cabinets  tor  his  study.  I  have  seen  the 
fnemllv  "wreck"  drying  by  his  little  air-tight 
stove  for  those  homely  purposes.  He  bonnd  his 
own  books,  and  measured  the  farmers'  fields  in 
his  village  by  chain  orcompa's.  In  more  than 
one,  the  bounds  were  detected  by  the  surveyor, 
who  was  fond  of  metes  and  bounds  in  morals 
and  d'eds.  Thus  he  came  to  see  the  inside  ol 
ulmosi  every  farmer's  house,  and  purse,  and 
"put  of  beans"  and  inn*  ot  hurd  cider,  Never 
in  too  much  hurry  for  a  dish  of  gos-ip,  h"  could 
"sit  out  the  oldest  frequenter  ol  tbc  bar-room," 
as  he  believed  and  was  alive  irom  top  to  toe 
with  curiosity,  a  virtue,  it  is  true,  not  latent  in 
our  people.  The  chief  attraction  of  "The  Week" 
and  "Walden"  to  pure  and  aspiring  natures,  con- 
sists in  their  lofty  and  practical  morality,  to  live 
rightly, nevey  to  swerve  and  to  believe  that  we 
have  in  ourselves  a  drop  of  the  original  good- 
ness, licsidcs  the  well-known  deluge  of  original 
sin, — these  strains  sing  through  Mr  Thorean's 
writings.  Yet  he  seemed  to  some,  as  the  win- 
ter be  once  describes,  "hard  and  bound-out  like 
a  bone  thrown  to  a  famishing  dog."  The  in- 
tensity of  his  mind,  like  Dante's  conveyed  the 
breathing  of  alooiness;  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground,  his  long,  swinging  gait  his  hands  per- 
haps clasped  behind  him,  or  held  closely  at  his 
side,  (the  fingers  made  into  a  tist),  yet,  like  the 
lock-tender  at  Middlesex,  "he  was  meditating 
some  vast  and  sunny  problem,"  or  giving  its 
date  to  a  humble  floweu." 

A  notice  ol  him,  however  brief,  would  be  in- 
complete, which  did  not  reler  to  his  fine  social 
qualitus;  he  served  his  friends  sincerely  and 
practically.  It  is  bar!  to  write  eulogies  and  es- 
pecially where  those  who  are  no  more  faithfully 
performed  their  parts,  but  such  is  the  scope  of 
his  published  works  and  t tic  object  ot  their  poi- 
traituru,  that  his  private  and  personal  character 
has  beeu  at  limes  misconceived.  As  if  a  poet 
and  luturalist  could  noi.  also  lie  the  good  son, 
the  affectionate  brother,  the  loving  friend.  He 
was  jne  of  those  characters  in  his  own  home, 
who  may  be  called  household  treasures,  anxious 
to  serve  in  all  its  departments,  always  on  the 
spot  with  skilful  eye  and  hand,  to  raise  the  best 
melons  in  the  garden,  plant  the  orchard  with 
the  i hoicest  trees ;  act  as  extempore  mechanic; 
fond  of  the  pets,  the  sister's  flowers  or  sacral 
T^bli^ kittens  being  his  favorites;  he  would  play 
with  them  by  .the  half  hour.  A  pleasing  tr_it 
of  his  warm  feeling  is  remembered,  when  he 
asked  bis  mother  before  leaviug  college,  what 
profession  to  choose,  and  she  replied  pleasantly, 
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"yo.i  can  buckle  on  your  knapsack  and  roam 
abroad  to  seek  your  fortune.''  The  tears  came 
in  his  eyes  and  rolled  down  his  cheeks  when  his 
sisttr  Helen,  who  was  standing  by,  tenderly 
put  her  arm  around  him  and  kissed  him,  saying, 
"No.  Henry,  you  shall  not  go,  you  shall  stay  at 
hon  e    and  li\c  with  us." 

Some  have  fancied  because  be  moved  to  Wal- 
den tie  left  his  family.  He  bivouacked  there, 
and  really  lived  at  home,  where  he  went  every 
day  With  his  household,  he  is  celebrated  as  the 
staf'  and  pillar  of  domestic  felicity.  Certain  of 
the  critics  have  not  had  access  to  these  facta,  and 
con  iude  that  the  many  sayings  on  socicry  scat- 
tered up  and  down  his  pages,  applied  to  his 
practical  social  relations.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  genial  and  hospitable  entertainer  he  al- 
ways was,  and  to  all,  the  unlearned  or  the  let- 
tered, young  or  old,  be  extended  the  sonic  cor- 
dial welcome;  his  readers  came  many  »iil«s  to 
see  him,  attracted  by  his  writings;  thjdjd  *f»o 
could  not  come,  sent  their  letters,  and.  , 
nerer  beard  from  either  of  tliem  anytto'ioBuT 
the  purest  admiration  and  respect.  Those  who 
came  when  they  could  no  more  see  him,  as 
strangers  on  a  pilgrimage,  seemed  as  if  thev  had 
been  his  intimates,  so  warm  and  cordial  was  the 
sympathy  they  received  from  his  letters.  A  great 
comfort  in  bim,  he  was  eminently  reliable.  No 
whim  of  coldness,  no  absorption  ol  his  time  by 
public  or  private  business,  deprived  those  to 
whom  he  belonged,  of  his  kindness  and  affection. 
He  was  at  the  mercy  of  no  caprice;  of  a  reliable 
will  and  uncompromising  sternness  in  his  moral 
nature,  he  carried  the  same  qualities  into  his  re- 
lation with  others,  and  pave  them  the  best  he 
had  without  stint.  This,  which  In  many  is  an 
impulse  ,  a  sentiment  capable  of  change,  in  his 
determined  nature  was  a  natural  principle.  He 
loved  firmly,  acted  up  to  his  love,  was  a  believer 
in  It,  took  pleasure  and  satislaction  in  abiding 
by  it.  As  Thomas  Froysell  says  of  Sir  Robert 
Harley ;  "My  language  is  not  a  match  for  his 
excellent  virtues;  his  spiritual  lineaments  and 
beauties  are  above  mv  pencil.  1  want  art  to 
draw  his  picture.  1  know  he  had  his  humani- 
ties. He  was  a  Iriend  to  God's  friends. 
They  that  did  love  God,  hud  his  love.  God's 
people  were  his  darlings;  they  had  the  cream  of 
his  affection.  If  uny  poor  Christian  were 
crushed  by  malice  or  wrong,  whither  would  they 
fly,    but  to   Sir   Robert   llurlev?" 

W.  E.  Channimj. 


THOREAU"  S  PEHSOSAL  TRAITS. 

A  moment  may  be  spent  on  a  few  trait*  of  Mr 
Thoreau,  ot  a  personal  kind.  In  bight  he  was 
about  the  average,  in  bis  build,  spare,  with  limbs 
that  were  rather  longer  than  usual,  or  o(  which 
lie  made  a  longer  use.  His  face  once  seen  could 
not  be  forgotten  ;  the  features  were  quite  marked, 
the  nose  aquiline  or  very  Roman,  like  one  of  the 
portraits  of  t'u-sar,  (inoro  like  a  beak,  as  was 
suid)  large oxcrhanging  brows  above  the  deepest 
set  blue  eves  that  could  lie  seen,  blue  in  certain 
lights,  and  in  others  grey, — eyes  expressive  of  all 
shades  of  feeling,  hut  never  weak  or  near-sighted; 
the  forehead  not  unusually  broad  or  high,  full  of 
concentrated  energy  and  purpose;  the  mouth 
with  prominent  lips,  pursed  up  with  meaning  and 
thought  when  silent,  and  giving  out  whin  open 
a  stream  ol  the  most  varied  and  unusual  and  in- 
structive sayings.  His  hair  was  a  dark  brown 
exceedingly  abundant,  fine  and  soft,  and  for 
several  years  he  wore  a  comely  beard.  His  whole 
figure  had  an  letivc  earnestness,  as  if  he  had  no 
moment  to  waste.  The  clenched  hand  lietoki-ned 
purpose.  In  walking  he  made  a  short  cut  il  he 
could,  and  when  sitting  in  the  shade,  or  by  the 
wall  side,  seemed  merely  the  clearer  to  look  for- 
ward into  the  next  piereof  activity.  Even  in  the 
boat  he  had  a  wary,  transitory  air,  his  eves  on 
the  outlook,  perhaps  there  might  Ik-  ducks  or  the 
Blondin  turtle,  or  an  otter,  or  sparrow.  He  was 
a  plain  man  in  his  features  and  dress,  one  who 
could  not  be  mistaken ;  and  this  kind  of  plain- 
ness is  not  out  of  keeping  with  beauty  He 
sometimes  went  as  far  as  homeliness,  which  again, 
even  it  there  be  u  prejudice  a.uinst  it,  shines  out 
at  times  beyood  u  vulgar  beauty.  Thus,  he  al- 
ludes to  those  w  ho  pass  the  night  on  the  steamer's 
deck  and  see  the  mountains  m  moonlight,  in 
place  of  trying  to  sleep  below,  and  he  did  this 
himself  once  on  the  Hudson  at  the  prow  ,  when 
after  a  "hem"  or  two  the  passenger  who  stood 
next,  inquired  in  good  luith.  "Come,  now,  can't 
ve  leud  me  a  chaw   o'  baccv  ?"     He  looked  like  a 
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sbipmat«.  It  was  on  another  Albany  steamboat 
that  be  walked  the  deck  hungrily  among  the  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  eating  upon  a  half  loaf  of 
bread,  bii>  dinner  for  the  day,  and  vcrv  late.  A 
plain  man  could  do  this  beartilv,  an  orunweutul, 
scented  thing  looks  affected. 

His  was  a  broad  catholic  cntjd.  As  he  thought 
of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  he  said,  "It  rises  on 
me  Like  tbe  full  moon  utter  the  stars  have  come 
out,  wading  through  some  far  summer  stratum 
of  sky."  From  Homer,  who  made  a  corner  with 
Grecian  mythology,  to  bis  lielovcd  Indians, 
whose  whole  life  of  scalpiug  and  clam  liaktM  was 
a  true  religion,  be  could  endeavor  to  appreciate 
tbe  good  of  creeds  and  forms,  and  omit  the  snr- 
Dlus,  and  specalate  with  CbrLstian  bears  and 
bull-.    He  says: — 

"If  I  could  I  would  worship  tbe  paring  of  my 
nails.  He  who  discovers  two  irods  where  there 
was  only  known  to  be  one,  and  sucfc  a  onel  I 
would  fain  improve  every  opportunity  to  won- 
der and  worship  as  a  sunflower  welcomes  tbe 
light.  God  could  not  be  unkind  to  me  if  he 
should  try.  I  love  best  to  have  each  thing  in 
its  season,  doing  without  It  at  all  other  times 
It  is  tbe  greatest  of  all  udvantuges  to  enjoy 
no  advantage  at  all.  I  have  never  got  over 
my  surprise  that  1  should  have  burn  born  into 
the  moat  estimable  place  in  all  tbe  world  and 
in  the  very  nick  of  time,  too." 

He  again  expressed  himself  in  a  lively  way 
alRiut  these  matters :  "Who  are  tbe  religious? 
They  wbo  do  not  differ  much  from  mankind 
generally,  except  that  tbev  are  more  conserva- 
tive, and  timid,  and  useless,  bat  wbo  in  tbeir 
conversation  and  correspondence  talk  about 
kindness  ami  Heavenly  rather,  instead  of  going 
bravely  about  tbeir  business,  trusting  Uod 
ever."  He  once  knew  a  minister  and  photo- 
graphs bim:  "Here's  a  man  who  can't  batter 
bis  own  bread,  and  be  has  just  combined  with 
a  thousand  like  him  to  make  a  dipt  toast  for 
all  eternity."  Of  a  book  published  by  Miss 
Harriet  Mariinean,  (that  Minerva  mediocre.) 
on  religion,  be  observes:  "Miss  Martineau's 
lust  book  is  not  so  bad  as  tbe  timidity  which 
fears  its  influence.  As  if  the  popularity  ot  this 
or  that  book  could  be  so  fatal,  and  man  would 
not  still  be  man  in  tbe  world.  Nothing  is  so 
much  to  be  (eared  as  fear.  Atheism  may,  com- 
paratively, be  popular  with  God."  Religion,  wor- 
ship and  prayer  were  words  he  studied  in  their 
history;  but,  out  of  doors,  which  can  serve  for 
tbe  title  of  much  of  his  writing,  is  his  creed.  He 
used  this  expression.  "May  I  love  and  revere 
myself  above  all  the  gods  that  man  has  ever  in- 
vented; may  I  never  let  the  vests!  Arc  go  out  in 
my  recesses."  He  thought  the  past,  and  men  of 
the  past,  as  they  crop  out  in  institutions,  were 
not  as  valuable  as  the  present  and  the  individual 
alive.  "Tbey  who  will  remember  only  this  kind 
of  right,  do  as  if  they  stood  under  a  :'>«d  and 
affirmed  thut  th'y  were  under  the  unobsciv.-rl 
heavens.  The  shea  has  its  use,  but  what  is  it  to 
the  heavens." 

The  living,  actual  friendship  and  affection, 
which  makes  time  a  reality,  no  one  knew  better. 
He  gossips  of  a  high,  imaginary  world,  giving  a 
glance  of  that  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  this  world; 
bringing  a  few  mother-of-pearl  tints  from  tbe 
skies  to  refresh  us  in  our  native  place.  He  did 
not  wish  for  a  set  of  cheap  friends  to  cat  up  bis 
time;  he  was  rich  enough  to  go  without  a  train 
ot  country  cousins,  poor  relations,  tbe  menagerie 
of  dunces  with  open   mouths;  in  the  best  and 

Practical  sense,  no  one  had  more  triends,  or  was 
ctter  loved.  He  drew  near  him  simple,  un- 
lettered Christians,  wbo  bad  knotty  questions 
they  wished  to  sit  over  and  discuss;  for  Uioagb 
nothing  was  less  to  bis  miud  than  chopped 
logic,  he  was  ready  to  accommodate  those  who 
differed  from  him  with  his  opinion,  and  never 
too  much  convinced  by  opposition.  He  had  his 
views  on  disputed  uiattets.  and  did  not  change 
ilieiu  easily  ;  but  to  those  in  need  of  information, 
to  the  farmer  botanist,  naming  the  new  flower, 
the  boy  with  his  rAizzle  ol  birds  or  roads,  or  the 
young  woman  seeking  for  books  and  a  guide- 
post  to  her  reading,  he  was  always  ready  to  give 
what  he  had,  and  would  freely  call  on  them;  nor 
were  these  relations  interrupted. 

Literally,  his  Tiews  of  friendship  were  high 
and  noble;  fidelity  and  adherence  strictly  to  all 
Its  dntles characterized  him  throughout.  Those 
wbo  loved  him  never  had  the  least  reason  to 
regret  it.  He  made  no  useless  professions,  never 
asked  one  of  those  questions  which  destroy  all 
relation,  but  be  was  on  the  spot  at  tbe  time,  and 
bad  so  much  of  human  life  lu  bis  keeping,  to  the 
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last,  that  be  could  spare  a  breathing  place  for  a 
friend.  When  one  said  that  a  change  had  come 
over  the  dream  of  lite,  and  that  solitude  begun  to 
peer  out  curiously  from  tbe  dells  and  wood-roads, 
he  whispered,  with  bis  foot  on  tbe  step  of  tbe 
other  world,  "It  is  better  some  things  should  end." 
Having  this  unfaltering  faith,  ana  looking  thus 
ou  life  and  death,  alter  which  the  poet  says,  a 
man  has  nothing  to  tear,  let  It  be  said  forever, 
that  there  was  no  affectation  or  hesitancy  In  bis 
dealing  with  his  friends.  He  meant  friendship 
and  meant  nothing  else,  and  stood  by  It  without 
theslightest abatement;  not  veering  asa  weather- 
cock with  each  shift  of  a  friend's  fortune,  or  like 
Uiose  who  bury  their  early  friendships,  in  order 
to  gain  room  for  tresh  corpses.  If  he  was  of  a 
Spartan  mould,  In  a  manner  austere,  if  bis  for- 
tune was  not  vast  and  his  learning  somewhat 
special,  he  yet  bad  what  is  better,  the  old  Roman 
belief,  which  confided  there  was  more  In  this  lite 
thau  applause  and  tbe  best  seats  at  tbe  dinner- 
table,  to  have  a  moment  to  spare  to  thought  and 
imagination,  and  to  the  res  ruttica  and  those 
wbo  need  you.  W.  R.  Channing. 
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i: AMBLES  IN  t'OXCORtt—I. 


llnlarr  l.nnd»dhpr— Trnaqa ililr  rC»« 
.  milliard  —  l.»-l.r»i  Maaaaraaarlta  A  r- 
chilrrlure— Wnldt-n  !'•»<•  nnd  ■•■•Ibarra 
•—The  \fw  Hermit— -  \  I'rcalinr  Oi-h-— 
Truer*  of  ThareHti— Thr  >'Old  Hm»r"— 
The  "  tltasuirin"  and  a  rYaak  an  ('•■• 
card  It  i vi  r — Tlr  A  Iron 'a  llanar—  Mnw. 
Iboror'a  llaunr  and   Ilia  Clrave. 

Nothing  cm  be  more  astonishing  than  tbe 
iMpidity  with  which  one  gets  into  :i  tranquil 
nioocl,  after  he  has  left  Uostnnon  the  road  to  that 
Coocotd  which  so  many  and  so  good  writers  and 
thinkers  have  ni'itli1  famous.  The  "Fltcliburg 
rotiij"  has  mi  iinromantic  savor  to  it,  but  the 
start  tti  the  full  glow  ol  an  April  morn'ng,  at  six 
o'clock,  tor  an  hour's  ride  to  t'oncord  soon  con- 
vince you  that  the  picturesque  lies  oltcn  at 
practicality's  very  door.  As  one  approaches  the 
town  'vhore  such  difference  from  those  of  equal 
•i/.r  in  that  section  prevails,  ho.is  struck  with 
tlic  resemblance  ol  the  scenery  to  Hint  irrsaui  • 
oi  the  highly  cultivated  and  level  English  coun- 
ties. It  has  the  garden  aspect;  and  it  you 
dropped  a  stranger  into  its  midst,  without  so 
much  ns  informing  him  that  three  Britishers 
were  buried  under  the  Concord  mouunv-nt,  or 
that  poetry  that  will  last  when  St  l'eter's  crura- 
hlca  uas  written  hard  by — he  would  tell  you  that 
it  was  one  of  the  oldest  settled  sections  of  t'le 
country.  There  is  that  indescribable  mature 
look  about  it  which  old  lands  have  jnst  as  much 
as  do  old  faces,  and  which  you  never  can  lully 
express  in  words.  If  we  Americans  hadn't  had 
.i  vigorous  classical  instruction,  we  never  should 
have  thought  of  calling  the  earth  "mother."  It 
was  only  that  profound  veneration  for  her  breast, 
which  to  them  seemed  ancient  and  consecrated 
by  the  scars  ol  progressive  struggles,  but  which 
w"ns  also  more  venerable  because  the  history  of 
those  struggles  was  so  intermingled  with  dim 
tradition.  The  serious  observer  can  really  feel 
that  this  country  has  been  settled  jtcurly  two 
centuries  and  a  half  if  ha  wu  go  to  Concord. 
Sot  because  ol  the  uioiiumbb*.  ■awtorio  spot* 
here  und  there;  but  baaaassi  pa  leeis  mm  uic 
town  is  ripe— and  the  ima-auasjie  muturity  con- 
vinces bim. 

The  nret><t«"'re  of  the  towns  In  the  eastern 
part  of  discommon wealth  is  so  essentially  differ- 
ent from  that  ot  the  western,  that  the  visitor  for 
the  rirst  time  Is  struck  with  it.  The  old-lushion- 
ed  hospitable  looking  mum  ion  is  more  frequent; 
there  are  fewer  attempts  tit  gingerbread  effects; 
the  colors  of  the  houses  arc  more  sober,  uniform, 
dignified.  The  streets  are  wider,  and  the  long 
avenues  bordered  by  magnificent  pines,  poplars, 
or  elins,  tell  the  tale  against  the  many  scraggy 
towns  in  this  section. 

As  my  friend  and  I  left  the  train  at  tbeqajct  lit- 
tle Gfltfaj  ■Mtlou,  and  wandered  up  a  slum  arc- 
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i—sjaaiin  main  street,  we  were  nuprWWirwIth  a 
latajsV  that  the  Concordious  were  all  in  bed  or 
fhtBlne  town  was  deserted.  Halting  between 
these  two  opinions,  we  reached  the  substantial 
old  hotel,  and  shocked  the  landlord  by  tumbling 
into  his  reception-chamber  hilariously,  and 
talking  above  our  breaths.  I'  faith,  it  seemed  to 
disturn  biiu.  He  saluted  us  gravely,  and  resum- 
ed his  seat  at  the  window,  evidently  timing  the 
progress  of  the  sun  ns  it  slowly  lit  up  the  quiet 
valley.  Looking  here  and  there  in  tljc.  broad, 
hard  streets,  we  could  sec  no  factory  operatives 
going  to  work,  dinner  puil*  in  baiuL,--Hio  farmer 
driving  his  oxen  jflcld-^mJy  two  or  three  tran- 


|inl  -tonki-p  i-  lust  tuliiii.'  ilov.n  tmir  slnu- 
••>,,  ami  iiiii:  you'ig  l.idv  h V  i.i_r  a  •'.... ■i-utn- 
■ioiiuI"  on  horsebiii  I..  So  wi •:»!•')  robln-i.  wit: 
utile  to  plunder  the  Concord  bank  in  broad  day- 
light—no  wonder  no  mv  landlord  could  <\  r 
keep  the  hotel  in  his  posses-ion  a  yi-ai  alanine 
I  his  was  the  arena  ol  rc\  rie,  of  i.uicv,  ot  crea- 
tive genius— not  ol  sp'cul.iti'  h—  ol  hard  rl  It  iny 
.it  the  stubborn  fields  I  be  only  1  > ri ! :  which 
sCtnicd  to  bind  it  to  the  Ainerii  a  oi  to-dav  was  a 
spiendid  granite  obelisk,  standing  in  the  -quart! 
east  of  the  hotel,  with  a  nronz  tablet  on  u- 
pcdcstal,  offering  gratitude  and  honor  to  the  sol- 
diers >f  Concord  who  fell  in  the  late  rebellion. 

The  day  promised  generous  warmth,  and  we 
made  hu-tc.  Wnldeii  pond  w:i  •  the  objective  point 
tor  our  morning  ramiile,  and  thither  we  started 
on  tbe  road  which  leads  into  Lincoln  town — a 
iqueer  community,  whose  population  has  in- 
creased only  ubotit  'M  in  the  last  century.  This 
road  is  one  of  Kinerson's  favorite  walks,  and  al- 
though there  is  many  another  in  the  town  which 
excels  it  in  picturesque  beauty— yet  the  master 
••  in  say  of  it,  as  he  said  long  ago :— 

"Uft  In  the  streets  or  humble*!  places 

I  dVu  oi  lar-waudered  graces, 

Which  from  hden  wide  astray 

In  lowly  liur.u  -  have  lo»t  their  way." 

Ileic  culture  was  at  a  discount,  and  Nature 
Ih'.-ld  sway.  It  is  u  mile  and  a  quarter  lrom  the 
•  nook  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads,  where 
stands  Mr  Etnet son's  house  behind  a  clump  of 

"siQow-loving  piD"s," 
to  the  shores  of  the  pure,  deep,  intensely  cool 
!>ond.   Still  no  living  being  came  across  our  path; 
and  we  had  just   begun   to  despair  of  finding 
"Walaen,"  although   we   had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  its  waters  as  we  came  flying  on  the  railroad 
from  Boston,  when   a   beaten  path  attracted  our 
eves,  and.  led  our  tootstcps  to  the  famous  shore. 
Our  first  view  was  not   pleasing;  from  the  poin' 
where  wa  stood  the  bodv   of  water  had  a  pris  m- 
(ed  look,  like  a   reservoir;    and,  shut  within  the 
steeply-sloping,  pine-dud  banks,  made  us  won- 
'der  how  Thoreau  could  ever  ba\e   borne  to  he 
*o  limited  in  his  outlook.     But  a  walk  ot  a  tnile 
convinced  ns  that  the  little  pond  was  panoramic 
to  a  degree.     We  circuited  it,  three  miles  in  all; 
and  it  was  not  until   we  hail  gone   around  quite 
opposite   to  where   we  obtained  our  first  view 
I  that  we  sighted  the  "new  hermitage."     What   is 
that?    I  will  tell  you  presently.     Remember  that 
we  are  coming  around  the  lake.    There  are  no 
i  'looses  in  sight  from  any  part  of  the  shore,  snvc 
.a  few  boot  and   bathing  establishments,  where 
jthc  railroad  deposits  iuuumeruble  picnic  parties 
[iaatMnaicr.    The  forest  around  the    lake  is  full 
W  Charming  nooks,  with   tiuy  circlets  of  ponds 
hrt  fnto  tbeir  centers,  with  tall  trees,  immense  in 
girth,  toweringout  of  their  recesses— just  sneh  re- 
treats as  Whittier  thinks  fit   tor  the  thouuhtiul : 
•'In  lowliest  depths  of  hosky  dells 
The  hermit  Contemplation  dwells; 
A  fountain'?  plue-hung  slope  hi-  seat, 
And  lotus-twined  his  client  feet." 

The  wafer  has  a  tinge  of  "Tyrrhene  purple, " 
now  and  then :  I  have  never  seen  any  body  of 
water  which  so  resembled  the  Mediterranean  in 
its  kaleidescoj.ic  change  of  tints.  Close  to  the 
.shore  it  is  greenish — nay,  call  it  opalescent — yej 
so  clear  and  pure  that  every  pebhle  on  the  bot- 
tom is  distinctly  seen.  The  shores  shelve  rapid- 
ly away,  and  the  water  is  quite  deep  ha.'dly  two 
yards  from  shore. 

hither  the  picnic  people,  or  the  gaod  Concord- 
dans  who  make  Walden  their  favorite  hau.it, 
have  worn  a  pmey  path  close  to  the  pond's 
border  which,  following  closely,  we  found  led  to 
the  door  of  the  hermit's  but.  Who  or  what  this 
individual  might  oc  we  were  anxious  to  learn, 
Out  hardly  dared  to  cross  Dis  threshold,  without 
invitation.     ... 
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Mball  W>  liru  llermii  f 
It   i*  now  twenty  lour  yearn,  lacking  :i  few 
mouth*,  uiiKv  Henry  Tln.rcau  In-'trau  to  huild  his 
hou.sc  in  the   Waldcn  woods,  beside  the  pond   In 
has  made  famous.     Ik-  lived  iu  it  for"   two  years, 
summer  and  winter,  (lor  he  bewail  in  the  w.irtn 
season,)  supporting  himself  bv    the  labor  ol  his 
hand,  preparing  his  own  simple  food,  und  "faith- 
fullv  minding  hi;  business,"  a*   lie  aays,   which 
was  the  closest  study  of  nature  and  of  human 
life.    Now,  alter  so  many  years  have  come  ai.-i 
(rone,  and   Ion*  after  Tnoreau's  death,  anothei 
youth  comes  to  build  bis  hermitage  and  lire  out 
bis  thought    oj   the    s..me  thore,  and    in    the 
shelter  of  the  same  pine  trees.    The  coincidence 
U  singular,  aud  au  the  more  eo  because  the  two 
men   are   mi  wholly    unlike   in   their    aims  and 
motives, — agroing  chicrlv    in  a   brave  spirit  01 
self  dependence,  and   the  desire  to  live  within 
their  income.    Although  Thorean  put  his  expe- 
riences into  a  hook,  and   a  very  charm  in;:'  one. 
he  did  not  expo  I  !'>  comer!    hi-    fellow    men    to 
that    hermit's    life   ivhich  he  ehoso^or  himself, 
and,  in  after  years,   he  suffered  hin..-e!i  t<-   live 
1111:1)1    more    in  tlie   current  ol    society,   though 
«lill  cheri-diing  the  delights  and  rigor*  of  soli- 
tude.     Kut  Mr  llotham,  whose  cabin  now  stands 
where .Thoreau   built   his  cottage,  reeominends 
[he  voting  men  of   New    York,  through   the  col- 
umns of  the  Tribune,   to  follow  his  example, 
and,  when  theiv  money  is  little  and  daily  grow- 
invr  less,  to  betake  themselves  to  the  woods  and 
live  by  their  own  lalior.  and  without  running   in 
deht  to  the  tailor  or  the  hotel-keeper.    I  hi-  looks 
like  good  advice,  if,    unlike   most    advice,  ii  can 
be  followed:  let  us  see  then  if  it   is   such  as  our 
voung  men  in  cities  can  avail  themselves  of.     If 
so,  Mr  llotham  has  tautrht  them  a   good  lesson. 
Setting  u>ide,  for  the  present,  all  higher  rea- 
son* for  turning  hermit,  suppose  we  look  ut  the 
economical    ami   sanitary  con>iderotions.      Mr 
llotham  belongs  to  a  family  of  invalids,  and  not 
long  since  believed  himself  the  victim  of  an    in- 
curable  malady;    he  was  our  of  business,  too, 
and  his  purse  was  last  getting  into  the  conditiDii 
that  FalstatT  deplores,— "borrowing  only  lingers 
and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is   incurable.'' 
Finding  that  an  out-door  life  l)enefitted  his  owu 
health  and  promoted  that  of  his  purse,  he  be- 
took himself  to  Concord,  where  be  thought   a 
hermit  would  be  less  annoyed  by  \  ulgar  curiosi- 
ty, and  in  .the  beginning  of  this  winter,  pitched 
lik.<  amp  fcy  Waldcn  Water.    It  so  happened  that 
when  he  reached  the  town,  where  he  had  never 
licfore  been,  an  old  house  on  the  street,  long  oc- 
cupied by  the  Thoreaa  family,  had  .iust  been  torn 
down.     Finding  the  Irishman  who  had   bought 
the  old    hoards,  the  doors,   windows,  etc.,  Mr 
Ilotliam  got  enough  of  them  to  huild  his  cabin, 
for  the  sum  01  seven  dollars.    The   rest  of  his 
building  materials  and   the  labor  he  hired  cost 
him  as  mnch  more,  so  that  his  house  stands,  hiin 
at  onlv  fonrteen  dollars.    Thorenn's  cost  twin- 
as  muen;  '   it  then  it  was  twice  as  large,  though 
no  wannei  or  more  comfortable  lor  a   single  oc- 
cupant.   Ill-  fundture  consists  of  a  s;o\.    a  bed, 
11   table,    11    -hell'   or     two,  a   couple   ol    -fool-, 
and  a  few  utensils  for  cooking  and  lor  the  table. 
Tiiis  co-t   him  more  thap   his  cabin;   but   the 
whole  expense,  including  house  and   furniture 
and  food  lor  four  months,  w  ill   not   exceed  fifty 
dollar-.     Hi-  food  co-t s  him   about   &3  out-   u 
week;  iteon-i-ts  of  corn  for  11111-I1,   wheal   and 
corn  mixed  together  and  ba'.i  d  «  ithuiit  leavi  :i  Mr 
bread,  diied  apples,  and  Uril-am   bi-enit.      He 
parches  his  corn  ind  w  he;.t  bi.;ore  grinding.-.-rind.-. 
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them  himself  in  the  ur.  .it  colic.:  mill  which  for 
years diil  <,tvi  v.  in  the  Middlesex  Hotel,  and.  01 
eour-e.  does  In-  own  .0, iking  an  I  housework. 
His  health  ha-  imjirov  d  un.i  1  thl-  re  rime-! ;  he 
is  growing  in  weigh;,  -deeps  well  oil  his  siraw. 
drinks  nothing  but  the  "clean  water  01  Waldcn,  ' 
and  is  studying  divinity,  face  to  fuv  with  the 
wintry  aspects  of  nature,  cheerful  ami  contented. 
What  would  not  have  paid  hi-  b,!,-  in  New  York 
tor  a  month,  now  supports  him  for  tie  whole 
winter,  and  he  view- hi-  exp.-rinie:r.  a-  .1  -uc- 
cc-s,  e\en  in  i--  material  aspects,  ufronn'ori  and 
bodilv  welfare. 

It  is  true  that  Mr  lioth.ixn,  who  -pjnt  ten 
years  of  his  early  life  in  the  navy,  has  thereby 
fitted  hiinse.ll  for  roughing  it  in  the  woods  better 
than  many  of  our  young  men.  l!ut  there  are 
few  who  could  not  le.tm  to  endure  there  whole- 
some hardships;  aud  how  many  thousands  there 
are  wlio  had  worse  than  the-c  to  endure  i:i  the 
iirinv  !  Ii  they  have  some  study  or  employment 
which  can  lie  pursued  in  their  hermitage,  they 
had  better  follow  so  good  an  eyanii.'e  than  to 
P11--  an  irtli*  winter  ov  spring  111  the  b.i  -  solitude 
of  a  great  cirv.  And  if  they  have  no  task  on 
their  hands,  let  them  lake  the  ax  and  hop  wood 
for  the  fanner-,  or  go  into  the  camp  of  the  lum- 
bermen in  Maine,  Vermont  or  Canada.  That 
will  not  l»e  a  hermitage,  but  it  w  ill  have  some  ol 
its  advantages,  and  will  avoid  some  of  its  dan- 
gers. In  the  crowded,  feverish  life  of  American 
cities  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young 
men,  poor  and  rich,  who  would  profit  in  body, 
mind  and  "estate  by  taking  the  advice  of  the 
Waldcn  hermit.  [ Sanborn] 

Walt  Whitman.— Walt  Whitman,  the  poet, 
will  complete  the  flttieth  year  of  his  age  the  cur- 
rent May  31,  18G9,  having  been  born  on  that  date, 
1819.  His  friends  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  nnd 
elsewhere,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that,  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  a  half  centenarian,  he  retains 
bis  accustomed  health,  "eats  his  rntions"  regularly , 
and  keeps  his  weight  well  toward  l'JO  pounds. 

Of  the  poetical  merits  and  demerits  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  item,  concerning  which  the  contest  still 
rages  in  literary  circles,  we  desire  to  say  nothing. 
We  will  only  mention  here  for  what  it  is  worth, 
the  judgment  of  a  late  German  critic  (Mr.  Whit- 
man's poetry  has  been  translated  and  published  in 
Germany),  who  characterizes  him  as  "the  most 
radically  Christian  and  Socralic  poet  of  any  modern 
writer,"  inasmuch  as  lie  adopts  for  the  chief  reli- 
ance and  ground-plan  of  individual  and  public  ex- 
cellence the  elements  ol  friendship,  jiersonal  puri- 
ty and  disinterestedness,  the  cultivation  of  "the 
inner  light,"  and  the  like;  and  also  iu  his  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  material  frame  of  things,  in  its 
particulars  and  in  its  aggregate,  as  but  the  gate- 
way, through  death  and  decay,  to  spiritual  exist- 
ence, the  only  substantial  one,  and  the  purport,  ac- 
cording to  him,  of  all  material  objects  and  persons, 
and  also  the  true  key  to  all  science. 

We  may  add  that  the  poems.  "Leaves  of  Grass," 
originally  published  in  New  York  about  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  since  added  to,  and  republished  time 
and  again  in  various  cities,  are  still  considered  as 
unfinished  by  their  author.  But  we  understand 
that  the  collection,  revised,  and  including  his  new 
verses  on  religious  themes,  and  forming  probably 
the  final  digest  and  edition  of  the  book,  will  be 
printed  the  ensuing  summer.  "Democratic  Vis- 
tas," a  small  prose  book,  will  also  be  published 
during  the  summer. 

Mr.  Whitman,  at  the  present  date,  continues  to 
occupy  a  third-class  clerkship  in  the  Attorney- 
General's  Office,  where,  since  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  has  been  employed  successively  under 
Attorney-Generals  Speed,  Stanbery,  Browning, 
Evarts  and  Hoar.  An  inveterate  pedestrian, 
and,  like  a  true  Greek,  living  much  in  the  open 
air,  he  has  long  become  a  familiar  figure  in  our 
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city,  and  amid  the  varied  and  picturesque  scenery 
of  the  District.  In  times  past,  in  New  Y'ork,  he 
frequented  the  top  of  the  Broadway  omnibuses, 
and  became  a  well-known  pet  of  the  drivers.  Here 
he  lias  to  content  himself  with  the  platform  of  the 
street-cars,  often  riding  out  to  Georgetown,  or  to 
the  Kastern  Branch.  On  Pennsylvania  avenue  or 
Seventh  street  or  F'ourtrenth  street,  or  perhaps  of 
a  Sunday,  along  the  suburban  roads  toward  llock 
creek,  or  across  on  Arlington  Heights,  or  up  the 
shore*  of  the  Potomac,  you  will  meet  moving  along 
at  a  firm  but  moderate  pace,  a  robust  figure,  six 
feet  high,  costumed  in  blue  or  gray,  with  drab  hat, 
broad  shirt-collar,  gray-white  beard,  full  and  curly, 
face  like  a  red  apple,  blue  eyes,  anil  a  look  of  an- 
imal health  more  indicative  of  hunting  or  boating 
than  the  department  office  or  author's  desk.  In- 
deed the  subject  of  our  item,  in  his  verse,  his  man- 
ners, and  even  in  his  philosophy  evidently  draws 
from,  and  has  reference  to,  the  influences  of  sea 
and  sky  and  woods  and  prairies,  with  their  laws, 
and  man  in  his  relations  to  th'.'m;  while  neither 
the  conventional  parlor  nor  library  has  cast  its 
spells  upon  him. 

Possessing  singular  personal  magnetism'',  ami  fre- 
quently beloved  at  sight,  yet  Walt  Whitman's  non- 
chalance, large  adhesiveness,  and  a  certain  silent 
defiance  both  in  his  poetry  and  appearance,  have 
long  laid  him  open  to  caricature  and  sarcastic  criti- 
cism. Then  there  have  been  imputations  of  a 
virulent  cleseription,  such  as  ignorance,  drunken- 
ness, and  lust,  to  which  mental  aberration  and 
moral  obliquity  have  been  strenuously  added. 
Very  little,  however,  do  these  charges  trouble  the 
subject  of  them,  "In  early  years,"  said  Mr.  Whit- 
man, lately  in  conversation,  "I  suffered  much  at  the 
late  ol  being  misrepresented  and  misunderstood — 
at  the  lies  of  enemies,  and  still  more  the  complacent 
fatuity  of  those  I  loved.  But  I  see  new  that  it  is 
no  detriment  to  a  hardy  character,  but  is  per- 
haps the  inevitable  price  of  freedom,  and  a  vigor- 
ous training  and  growth;  and  that  even  slanders 
mean  something  to  every  real  student  of  himself, 
and,  as  it  were,  betray  to  the  commander  of  the 
lort  where  his  embankments  are  openest  to  the 
enemy,  and  most  need  strengthening  and  the 
guard'." 

There   are   numerous    pictures,    frontispieces, 
photographic,  and   other  pretended   likenesses  of 

Walt  Whitman,  whose  great  bulky  head,  woolly 
b  ard,  carmine  cheeks,  and  open  throat,  attract 
the  artists.  Most  of  thee  pictures  are  bad,  some 
nl    them    comically    monstrous    (as    in    Hotted'* 

London  edition  of  W.  W.'s  poems). —  \\'ti.*liin>jli>H 

r/,,,.,,,,1,  ,  .l/.ry   10. 
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"  The  world  tins  often  enough  beheld  the  achievements 
of  associated  persous,  sworn  to  accomplish  Some  pur- 
pose, wise  or  foolish,  to  have  learnt  the  power  of  union. 
The  present gwwrat ion  has  been  prolillc  in  such  examples. 
It  has  seen  whole  classes,  by  a  happy  inspiration  of 
practical  prudence,  combine  to  secure  for  themselves 
pro\  ision  of  cheap  food.  It  has  seen  a  leagued  multitude 
win  the  recognition  of  its  ideas  about  Reform.  Above 
all,  it  has  seen  all  sorts  of  religious  fanatics— Methodists, 
Mormons,  Shakers — anile  themselves  by  the  strength  of 
an  enthusiastic  pnrpose,  and  do  great  things  after  their 
own  foolish  methods;  but  it  has  yet  to  see  the  strongest 
and  most  earnest  minds  of  the  oge,  putting  behind 
them  alike  thcselli.-hness  of  class  iulerest  and  the  illusions 
of  the  dreamer,  sternly  resolving  to  make  of  their  ideas 
actions  to  the  furthest  of  their  power,  that  so  right,  and 
social  good,  and  beauty,  be  no  longer,  for  them  at  least, 
mere  toys  for  pedantic  contemplation.  Yet  has  the  call 
been  made,  and  invitation  lo  such  cooperation  distinctly 
given.  Carlyle,  In  his  latest  pamphlet,  has  called  upon 
Nature's  nobles.ap. I  all  who  would  fain  endeavor  to  prove 
themselves  such,  to  be  up  and  doing  as  wisely  and  as 
silently  as  they  may.  It  now  rests  with  every  one  who 
would  nut  passively  help  to  uu^munt  the  apathy  and  indif- 
ference of  the  multitude,  to  respond.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  a  goodly  number  of  minds  are  bestirring  them- 
selves, each  one  of  whom  is  conscious  of  unremedied  pov- 
erty and  ignorance  around  him,— of  religious  bigotries  and 
popular  misconceptions  on  many  matters  of  high  import ; 
but  is  still  more  conscious  of  his  powerlessness,  as  on 
isolated  individual,  to  do  au^'ht  towards  putting  an  end  to 
this  anarchy.  Now,  however,  have  some  of  these  already 
commenced  their  united  efforts,  and  by  and  bye  a  thou- 
sand such  shall  be  laboring,  under  the  banner  of  the 
Carlyle  and  Kmerson  Association,  in  every  county  and 
town,  with  the  common  aim  of  furnishing  sucli  facts  ns 
shall  presently  enable  us  to  anticipate  with  certainty  the 
good  that  the  future  promises  to  bring  forth.  For  one 
result  of  these  labors  we  hope  to  awaken  from  their 
stolid  disregard  thousands  of  persons  whose  lives  are 
actuated  by  no  high  endeavor  or  aspiration.  How  uu- 
equalled  is  the  inlluence  of  the  teachings  of  Carlyle  anu 
Emerson  in  arousiug  such  minds  from  their  lethargy, 
Tiauy  of  us  can,  from  personal  experience,  testify  :  these 
then  it  must  be  our  aim  to  popularize.  But  ideas,  and 
not  men,  arc  our  principles  of  faith,  and  the  objects  of 
our  veneration.  We  aw  Eclectics,  and  would  gather 
from  every  thinker  of  the  age  the  truths  that  promise  to 
aid  in  the  furtherance  of  our  purpose,  and  those  lessons 
to  which  we  would  give  practical  effect.  Is  it  wondered 
why  wc  have  exalted  Carlyle  aud  Emerson  to  such  con- 
spicuous prominence,  we  reply,  l>ecause  their  methods  of 
thought  are  at  once  the  truest  and  most  attractive,  their 
power  in  influencing  other  minus  the  most  magical,  their 
comprehension  of  the  highest  needs  of  humanity,  the 
deepest  and  most  exhaustive.  Lastly,  in  an  age  of 
transition  like  the  present,  when  numbers  of  earnest  in- 
tellects arc  enduring  the  torturing  uncertainties  of  doubt, 
an  Intellectual  Church  is  a  world  wide  need.  Such  a 
church,  and  such  communion,  will  the  truth-seeker  tind 
in  tin;  Carljle  and  Emerson  Association. 

'•  luity  of  dibit  and  purpose  such  as  this  must  inevita- 
bly result  in  triumph.  The  Work  of  Progress  must  still 
be  one  of  generations,  but  our  steps  are  parallel  with 
Time,  and  our  faces  toward  the  Morning  Sun." 

The  objects  and  aims  of  the  Association  are  thus 
cumimeruted  in  one  of  its  prospectuses: 

1.  To  popularise  the  writings  and  teachings  of  Carlyle 
and  Emerson,  so  eminently  calculated  to  imbue  the  youth 
of  the  rising  generation  with  such  high  and  worthy  aspi- 
rations as  shall  render  progress  possible  hereafter. 
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'1.  To  advocate  the  cause  of  a  more  efficient  system  of 
education,  which  shall  make,  by  means  of  church  ma- 
chinery, as  ample  provision  for  the  intellectual  as  for  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  people  :  see  below,  (C). 

o.  To  examine  the  causes  of  the  pauperism  and  social 
degradation  that  alrlict  some  classes,  witu  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  a  natural  remedy. 

f.  To  advocate  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  rights  and 
true  position  of  woman. 

J.  To  foster,  in  league  with  the  Continental  Peace  So- 
cieties, a  determination  to  devise  some  method  of  ami- 
cably settling  national  dilferenc?s. 

G.  To  aid  in  so  broadening  the  bases  of  the  National 
Church  that  it  may  eventually  embrace  all  earnest  think- 
ers to  whatever  conclusious  their  reasonings  may  have 
brought  them. 

7.  To  render  more  universal  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  in  Art,  and  to  furnish  some  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  refined  minds  throughout  the  country  with 
fresh  opportunities  of  culture  and  enable  them  to  derive 
pleasure  and  benefit  from  intercourse  with  other  iutel- 
lecis  kindred  to  their  own. 

Emerson  and  Carlyle  represent  nil  that  is  high- 
est and  worthiest  in  the  two  countries  :  let  their 
friendship  and  mutual  sympathy  be  imbibed  by 
their  respective  countrymen.  Americans,  in  all 
parts  of  tlio  Continent,  are  now  invited  to  join  with 
their  English  brethren  in  Identifying  themselves 
with  the  great  work  that  is  here  sketched.  Rep- 
resentatives are  required  in  all  parts,  and  any  per- 
son can  become  such  by  addressing  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Chief  Secretary,  4  Ave  Maria  Lane, 
Loudon,  England. 

'/•  //  0  I:  K  A  I"  S     T  11  A  I '  E  I.S—W  II  E  11  E 
IIK     WEST    .1  .V I)     WHAT    HE    1)11) 

Tin:  uk. 

i'.i  una:  Mr.  Thoreau  set  out  on  a  foot  journey 
hi'   collected   every   information  as  to  the  routes 
and  the  place  to  which  he  was  going,  through  the 
maps  and  guide-books.     Eor  Massachusetts  he  had 
tin-  large  Slate  map  divided  in  counties  convenient, 
and  carried  in  a  cover  such  parts  as  lie  wanted;  he 
deemed  this  map,  for  his  purposes  excellent.     Once 
lie  made  himself  a  knapsack,  with  partitions,  for 
his  books  nml  papers  ;    india-rubber  cloth,  strong, 
and  large  and  spaced,  the  common  knapsacks  be- 
ing unspuced.     The  partitions  were  made  of  stout 
hook  paper.    His  route  being  known,  hcmadealist 
hi' all  ho  should  cam,  l ho  sewing  materials  never 
lurgotten,  (as  he  was  a  vigorous  walker  and  did  not 
slick  nl  a  hedge  more  than  an  English  racer),  the 
pounds  ol  bread,  the  sugar,  salt,  and  tea  carefully 
decided  on     Alter  trying  the  merit  of  cocoa,  coffee, 
nud  Liu:  like,  lea  was  put  down  as  the  felicity  ol   a 
walking  "travail"-— tea  plenty,  strong,  with  enough 
sugar,  made  in  a  tin  pint  cup,  when  it  may  be  said 
iln-  walker  will  be  refreshed  and  grow   intimate 
wiih  tea  leaves.    With  him  the  botany  must  go,  too, 
and  the  bonk  for  pressing  Mowers,  and  the  guide- 
book,  spy-glass  and  measuring  tape— and  every 
one  who  has  carried  a  puck  up  u  mountain,  knows 
how  every  fresh  ounce  tells.     He  would  run  up  the 
steepest  place  as  swiftly  as  if  he  were  on  dry  land 
and  his  breath  never  failed,  while  his  companion 
felt  nsifa  spasm  was  in  his  lungs,  compelled  to  sit 
and  blow,   like  an  exploded  porpoise.     He  coni- 
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EutirUln  It  reverently." 

Flo  did  Lis  stint  of  walking  on  Cape  Cod,  whore 
a  stranger  attracts  a  pleasing  share  of  criticism, 
and   "looked  despairingly  at  the  sandy  village 
whose  street  he  must  run  the  gunntlet  of,  there 
only  by  suUerance,  and  feelings  as  strange  as  if  he 
were  in  a  town  in  China."     One  of  the  old  Cod 
could  not  believe  that  Mr.  Thoreau  was  not  a  ped- 
dler, the  popular  excuse  for  tripping  the  sands  on 
the  "light fantastic  toe,"  but  sai.l,  alter  all  expla- 
nations tailed,    "  Well,  it  makes  uo  odds  what  it  is 
you  carry,  so  long  as  you  carry  truth  along  with 
you  "  one  of  those  idiots  who  may  be  found  in  some 
of  the  houses,  grim  and  silent,  one  night  mumbled 
lie  would  set  his  gun  "and  shoot  the  damned  ped- 
dler."    And  indeed  he  might  have  followed  in  the 
wake  of  a  spectacle-peddler  who  started  from  the 
inn.  of  Meg  Dods,  in  YYellfleet,  the  same  morniug, 
—both  looking  after  and  selling  spectacles.      He 
once  appeared  in  a  mist  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
cape,  with  a  bird  tied  to  the  top  of  his  umbrella 
which  he  shouldered  like  a  gun  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cottage,  one  of  whom  was  a  man  with  a  sore 
leg,  were  incredulous  about  his  story,  and  set  the 
traveler  down  for  a  "crazy  fellow."  At  Orleans  on 
the  way  down,  he  was  comforted  by  two  Italian  or- 
gan boys,  who  had  ground  their  harmonies  from 
Provincetown,  a  hundred  miles,  in  the  sand,  as  fresh 
and  gaj  as  larks.    He  once  stopped  at  a  hedge-tav- 
ern, where  a  large  white  bull-dog  was  kept  in  the 
entry  ;  on  asking  the  bar-tender  what  Cerberous 
would  do  to  an  early  riser,  he  replied,   "  Do,  do,— 
why  he  would  tear  out  the  substance  of  your  pant- 
aloons  ;"  this  was  a  good  notice  not  to  quit  the 
premises  without  meeting  the  rent. 

He  made  three  journeys  into  the  Maine  wilder- 
ness, two  from  Moosehead  lake  in  canoes,  accom- 
panied by  Indians,  another  to  Katahdin  mountain  ; 
these  taught  him  the  art  of  camping  out,  and  he 
could  construct  in  a  short  time  a  convenient  camp 
sutlk'ieut  for  permanent  occupancy.  His  last  ex- 
cursion of  this  kind  was  to  Monadnoc  mountain  in 
August,  IS.")!),  having  made  two  other  excursions 
previously  to  the  same  point.  He  spent  five  nights 
in  camp,  having  built  two  huts  to  get  varied  views. 
Monadnoc  is  the  best  place  for  a  travel  of  this  sort 
near  Boston.  The  railroad  touches  within  six 
miles  of  the  summit.  A  sentence  or  two  maybe 
given  to  this  excursion  of  Mr.  Thofeau  to  give  a 
general  notion  of  his  plan.  On  a  walk  like  this  he 
always  carried  his  umbrella,  and  on  this  Monadnoc 
trip,  when  about  one  mile  from  the  station,  a  tor- 
rent of  rain  came  down,  (the  day  being  previously 
fine),  when  without  his  well-used  aid,  his  books, 
blankets,  maps  and  provisions  would  all  have  been 
spoiled,  or  the  morning  lost  by  delay.  On  the 
mountain,  the  first  plateau  being  reached  perhaps 
at  about  three,  there  being  a  thick,  rather  soaking 
fog,  the  first  object  was  to  camp  and  make  tea, 
which  was  done  at  about  six.  Flowers,  jblrds,  lich- 
ens and  the  rocks  were  carefully  examined,  all 
parts  of  the  mountain  baing  visited,  and  as 
accurate  a  map  as  could  be  made  by  pocket  com- 
pass carefully  sketched  and  drawn  out,  in  the  five 
days  spent  there,  with  notes  of  the  striking  aerial 
phenomena,  incidents  of  travel  and  natural  history. 
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Doubtless  he  directed  his  work  with  the  view  to 
writing  on  this  and  other  mountains,  and  his  collec- 
tions were  of  course  In  his  mBO.  Vet  all  this  was 
incidental  to  the  excursion  ii*e1C  the  other  things 
collateral ;  the  capital  in  usa^/the  opportunity  of 
the  wild,  free  life,  the  open  aitWue  new  and  strange 
sounds  by  night  and  day,  the  otld  and  bewildering 
rocks  among  which  a  person  can  be  lost  within  a 
rod  of  camp  ;  the  strange  cries  of  visitors  to  the 
summit  ;  the  great  valley  over  to  Wachusctt,  with 
its  thunder-storms  and  battles  in  the  cloud  to  look 
at,  not  fear  ;  the  farmers  '  back  yards  in  Jaffreyi 
where  the  family  cottton  can  be  seen  bleaching 
on  the  grass,  but  no  trace  of  the  pigmy  iaruily  ; 
the  rip  of  night-hawks  after  twilight  putting  up 
dor-bugs,  and  the  dry,  soft  air  all  the  night ;  the 
lack  of  dew  in  the  morning  ;  the  want  of  water,  a 
pint  being  a  good  deal  ;  these  and  similar  tilings 
make  up  some  part  of  such  an  excursion.  It  is  all 
different  from  anything  and  would  be  so  if  you 
went  a  hundred  times  ;  the  fatigue,  the  blazing 
sun,  the  disappearance  of  the  boiled  salt  beef,  the 
face  getting  broiled  ;  the  pint  cup  never  scoured  ; 
shaving  unutterable,  the  soap  having  confided  tts 
case  to  the  damp  paper  in  which  the  salt  comes 
(and  a  bottle  to  be  sure  next  time)  ;  your  stockings 
dreary,  having  taken  to  peat  the  first  day  ;  not  all 
the  books  in  the  world,  as  Sancho  says,  could  con- 
tain the  adventures  of  a  week  spent  in  camping. 
—  II'.  E.  Charming. 
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EMERSOft. 

HOW  IIE  SPOKE  TO   BOYS,   AND    HOW  HE  SPEAJC8 
TO   MEN  AND   WOMEN. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  8.— Seven  years  ago  one 

Bunduy  morning  I  saw  a  TronacondontalUt  step  from 
Lour  WTiarf  in  Boston  Into  a  row-boat.  Tlilnklng  is  was 
too  lightly  freighted,  I  Jumped  In  also,  as  did  tbreo  or  four 
others,  and  tlion  tlio  boatman  pulled  stoutly  for  tbe 
"  sobool-sblp"  wbloh  lay  In  tbo  barbor.  This  Is  a  floating 
nouso  of  Rofiifio  for  poor  little  vagabond  boys  who  bavo 
commit  led  various  orlmes  from  thoft  to  murder.  Tboy 
nro  disciplined,  bavo  school  Instruction,  and  are  taught 
sailer-craft. 

On  Sunday  It  Is  arranged  that  some  one  shall  address 
"boy-talk"  to  them,  moral  and  patriotic  I  think  that 
tbey  aro  now  Infused  with  tho  bollof  that  Britannia's 
ruling  tbo  deop  Is  alt  " fol-do-rol,"  and  that  the  "meteor 
flag  uo  longer  burns  torrlflo."  Judgo  Russell  Is  tho  llfo 
of  this  Institution  and  Its  beloved  patron;  aud  I  am  sure 
that  always  after  ho  has  addressed  thorn  with  his  spirited 
words  and  ringing  voice,  their  breasts  so  thrill  that  each 
boy  feels  confident  of  bocomlng  an  admiral  at  toast. 

On  reaching  the  ship,  tho  boys  wcro  found  assombled  In 
their  schoolroom  on  tho  lower  deck.  Seated,  facing 
thoni,  woro  tho  goutlomon  who  wero  to  address  them. 
Gen.  Butler,  in  full  uniform,  spoko  dear,  forolble,  tolling 
words.  Gcrrit  Smith,  a  mighty  figure  in  bluo  dress  ooat 
with  brass  buttons,  poured  over  tho  audiouco  somo  goodly 
advice,  in  a  patriarchal  mannor,  his  strong  voioo  toned 
down  to  sweetness.  Then,  with  a  rathor  timid  manner, 
that  showod  ho  was  unused  to  such  hearers,  arose  tho 
"shrowd  mystic"  It  was  evident  that  ho  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  He  who  has  "  lluked  Monu's  .uo  of  thought, 
with  Pulton's  ago  of  etoam  "  was  quite  misplaced,  and 
showed  such  hesitation  and  difficulty  that  ho  excited 
quite  a  tender  anxiety,  lie  couldn't  altogether  "keep 
King  Charles  out  of  the  memorial,"  and  recommended 
them  to  read  books  In  their  leisure  hours.  He  did  not 
urgo  them  to  read  Plato  in  tho  purple  morning,  though  I 
think  that  I'litodon  aud  Parmonldes  struggled  upward  to 
his  lips.  But  what  books!  There  was  the  rub  las  he 
plainly  showed,  while  ho  hooked  one  hand  around  an  up- 
right Iron  post,  and  swayed  to  and  fro,  us  he  bethought 
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model.  Again,  if  hla  lesson  scorned  muro  familiar  tliuu 
wo  had  expootod,  it  Is  bccauso  ho  Is  so  incorporated  In 
our  uiodoru  tlioiiKlit,  that  wo  liuvo  (or  years  talked  Kincr- 
son  without  knowing  It.  Thore  In  a  awoot  spoil  In  Ills 
stylo,  which,  when  ho  closes,  loaves  an  anriicnco  quite 
■tilled.  lie  oudod  qulotly  and  abruptly. *»"  Ho  folded  his 
icript  Uko  tho  Arabs,  and  as  silently  stolo  away." 
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K.UPH  \V\i.iio  Kmkksox.     Mr.  Emerson  lists 

lift  his  mark  on  the  century:  to  u*o  ;t  favorite 
phrase  of  hisown,  "he  cannot  he  skipped." 
K.vrn  where  his  results  arc  least  satisfactory, 
his  intense  suggestivcucss  is  tin1  cause  of 
thought  in  others;  and  as  one  of  the  "jjeiiffif; 
powers"  of  modern  literature  hi*  fertilizing  in- 
Dueuce  will  survive  hi*  inconclusive  specula- 
tions. His  fatilt>  ure  manifest;  a  petulant  irrvv- 
crcnee.  frcmient  superficiality,  a  rash  bravery, 
an  inadequate  solution  of  difficulties  riecmiim 
itself  adequate,  are  among  the  chief.  J!ut  he  i- 
original,  natural,  attractive,  and  direct,  limpid 
in  phrase,  and  pure  in  fancy.  His  best  elo- 
quence Hows  as  easily  as  a  stream.  In  an  era 
of  excessive  reticence  and  cautious  hypocrisy, 
he  lives  within  a  case  of  crystal,  where  tin  re 
are  no  concealments.  We  never  siisi>cct  liim  of 
withholding  half  of  what  he  knows,  or  of  for- 
mulariziiig  for  our  satisfaction  a  belie!  which  lil 
does  not  sincerely  hold.  Tie  if  transparently 
honest  and  honorable.  Hit  courage  has  no 
iiiuits.  Isolated  by  force  of  character,  there  i» 
no  weakness  in  hla  solitude.  He  leads  us  into 
u  region  where  wa  escape  at  once  from  deserts 
and  from  noisy  cities ;  tor  be  rises  above  with- 
out depreciating  ordinary  philanthropy,  and 
his^muosophy  at  least  endeavors  to  ineot  our 
dairy  wants.  In  every  social  and  political  eon- 
epoversy  he  throws  his  weight  into  the  scale  of 
justice,  on  the  side  of  a  rational  and  progressive 
liberty;  and  bis  lack  of  sympathy  with  merely 
personal  emotions  Is  recompensed  by  a  iieaera- 
tion  for  the  ideal  of  the  race,  which  rosawm  me 
Iwanrifol  sentiment  of  MsteWt*w«e.  "Wfreu  I 
touch  a  human  hand  I  touch,  heaven.  ' 

We  admire  his  combination  of  comprehen- 
siveness and  concentration  of  finesse  and  ten- 
acity, of  good  sense  and  reverb,  the  cheerful- 
ness of  his  scepticismf  and  the  softness  of  his 
austerity.  Mr.  Kmerson's  is  the  highest  sec- 
ular form  of  the  Protestant  as  M.  Ooiaptu'ej  is 
the  highest  secular  form  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
His  religion  of  Nature  at  least  teaches  us  to  as- 
pire to  the  noblest  life,  and  assures  us  that 
every  resisted  temptation  is  a  new  source  of 
strength.  He  has  re-animated  what  is  most 
enduring  in  Pagan,  and  borrowed,  although  it 
may  he  without  due  acknowledgement,  a  ray 
of  inspiration  from  Christian  ethics.  His  love 
of  trmtli  for  its  own  sake  Is  one  at  the  rarest 
virteaa  In  any  age:  and  his  idealism  is  a  pcr- 
peraai  protest  against  the  baser  materialism  of 
Lis  own— a  materialism  in  the  long  run  far 
more  formidable  to  religion  than  any  erroneous 
mctaphyaJca.  His  practical  precepts  are  all 
heroic;  however  his  system  may  be  misapplied, 
be  is  himself  preserved,  by  the  purity  of  his 
intuition,  from  tbe  worst  dangers  to  which  it 
ia  exposed.  His  exhortation— "flint,  U-t, 
midst  and  without  end,  to  bwsor  every  truth 
by  use" — is  the  sum  of  all  morality.  His  writ- 
ings are  bracing  to  the  moral  souse,  a  tonic  to 
the  will  as  well  as  the  understanding.  They 
recoil  the  magnanimities  of  -the  i'oroh,  the 
amenities  of  the  Academy,  aud  the  fervor  of 
the  best  Puritan  models.  No  one  can  pa.** 
from  their  perusal  to  any  meanness  or  sensu- 
ality. 

Air.  Emerson  will  never  l>e  very  popular  in 
England,  where  his  defects  and  merits  s»o  alike 
generally  uncongenial.  He  alarms  our  Philistin- 
ism by  the  aggressive  tadepeudenoe  and  strong 
counter-currents  of  his  thought,  aud  repels  our 
antl-PbilistlBiain  by  hie  vehemence  of  expres- 
sion. Out  middle  classes  rally  against  him 
round  the  pillars  of  their  Church  and  State,  or 
the  refined  minority,  thueo  who  hesitate  at 
heart  between  the  liberal  creed  aud  ultra  mon- 
tane sympathies  turn  scornfully  from  his  sam- 
plers of  excellence  to. tbe  "Acta  Sanctorum." 
Our  apostles  of  culture  intensity mg  Ins  moral, 
rejiu  hate  his  artistic,  blemishes;  they  agree  with 
him  in*  theoretically  despising  plain  facts  and 
plain  men,  and  unlike  liim  they  carry  their 
theory  into  practice,  but  their  views  of  s.ty]«  an- 
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MR.  BRYANTS  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ILIAD. 

THE    ILIAD    OF    HOMER.    Translated   Into   Er.^lish 

Blank  Vrrse,  by  William  Culls  Bryant. .Volume 

I.    Boston  :  Field?,  Ossood  &  Co.    Royal  octavo,  pp. 
898. 

Tho  appeara.ice  of  thi«  work  is  in  more  senses  than 
one  an  event  in  our  literary  history.  Next  in  iui- 
porUncc  to  the  production  of  great  original  works 
is  tho  naturalization  in  another  land  and  language 
ef  the  master-pieces  of  literature.  We  cannot  say 
thattbo  labor  of  translation  Las  hitherto  been  un- 
dervalued ;  but  it  has  rarely,  in  our  tongue-,  been 
performed  with  that  abnegation  cf  the  translator's 
personality,  through  which  alone  the  original  author 
can  receive  justice.  Tbe  fact  that  our  two  most  dis- 
tinguished poets,  independently  undertaking  tficir 
separate  tasks,  substantially  agree  in  their  nierhod— 
and  that  method  unquestionably  the  correct  one- 
confirms  us  in  the  hope  that  the  great  poets  of  other 
lands  and  ages  may  receive  their  fittest  English 
speech  through  American  authors. 

The  divergence  of  our  national  temperament  from 
He  original  character,  is  in  this  respect  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  A  great  many  causes  have  combined 
to  make  the  American  a  much  moro  flexible,  sympa- 
thetic, impressionable  creature  than  his  ancestor  or 
eotcmporaiy  cousin.  Not  being  born  to  fixed  habits 
of  thought,  he  more  easily  assumes,  or  temporarily 
identifies  himself  with  those  of  other  races;  ho  is 
moro  competent  to  tbift  his  point  of  view  ;  he  is 
more  capable  of  surrendering  himself  to  foreign  in- 
fluences, and  recovering  his  native  manner  when 
the  occasion  has  passed.  His  power  of  sensation  is 
keener,  his  capacity  for  enthusiasm  greater. 

The  only  people  who  have  hitherto  possessed  a 
similar  sympathetic  quality  of  mind— the  Germans— 
have  most  admirably  transferred  to  their  language 
the  characteristics  of  foreign  genius.    Eor  the  faith- 
fnl  reproduction  of   the   thought,  style,  and  atmo- 
sphere of  an  author,  their  translations   are  unsur- 
passed.   The  delightful  Sanskrit  post,  Kaiidasa,  is 
almost  an  Oriental  Englishman  in  Wilson's  transla- 
tion: whereas,  in  Riitkert's,  he  is  still  thoroughly  an 
Indian,  expressing  himself  in  German.    So  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  whose  meters  have  by  this  time  be- 
come completely  acclimated  in  Germany,  continue 
to  dwell  on  Attican,  .Sicilian,  or'Sabine  soil,  though 
their  speech  is  chan eed.    Neither  in  English  nor  in 
French,  has  the  individuality  of  the  poet  ever  been 
so  conscientiously  preserved,  as  m  G'-rman.     Yet, 
with  the  exception  of  itr  iwwer  of  forming  new  com- 
pounds, it  pos:.escs  no  advantage  over  the  English 
\ongnc;   whil*.    in  terseness,  ia  direct,  noble  sim- 
plicity it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  latter.    The  EnJ 
glish  language  has  resources  of  sweetness,  strength, 
flexibility,  and  variety  of  diction,  which  eminently 
qualify  it  to  reproduce  many  of  the  finest  character- 
istics of  exotic  literature.    But  it-  poetic  translators, 
unfortunately,  have  hitherto  attempted  to  represent 
their  am ,ior  iu  the  pieralehi  fa:hion  of  their  day. 
Instead  of  acknowledging  the  supreme  authority  of 
his  style  and  maimer,  they  have  set  about  recasting 
it— a  process  wherein  the  pure  quality  of  the  author's 
thought  is  sure  to  take  more  or  less  color  from  the 
translators  lndiviunrJ   tastes  and  modes  of  expres- 
sion.   Thus  it  is  that  no  English  vei-sion  of  tho  Iliad 
has  yet  been  accepted  as  a  permanent  part  of  En- 
lish  literature,  each,  in  its  turu,  having  been  super- 
seded by  another  which  bettor   conformed  to  the 
taste  of  the  age. 

The  distinguishing  qualities  of  Homer's  genius,  and 
the  deficiencies  of  his  translators,  have  nowhere  been 
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8<>  succinctly  stated  as  by  Matthew  Arnold.  "  Homer 
is  rapid  in  his  movements;  Tlomer  is  plain  in  his 
•words  and  style;  Horner  is  simple  in  his  ideas;  Ho- 
mer is  noble  in  his  manner,  Cowper  renders  him  ill 
because  he  i6  slow  in  his  movement  and  elaborate  in 
Jiis  style;  Pope  renders  him  ill  because  he  is  artificial 
hotb  in  his  stylo  and  his  words ;  Chapman  renders 
him  ill  because  he  is  fantastic  in  his  ideas;  Mr.  New- 
man lenders  bi;a  ill  because  he  is  odd  in  his  words 
aud  ignoble  in  his  manner."  To  these  four  must  be 
added  Lord  Derby,  whose  translation  has  become  un- 
expectedly popular  because  it  is  a  real  improvement 
on  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  and  who  fails  of 
liigh  success  chiefly  l>ecause  he  h»s  missed  those  sub- 
tile frraeos,  those  fortunate  strokes  of  expression, 
w Inch  only  a  poet  can  adequately  recognize  and  only 
U  poet  can  reproduce. 

With  regard  to  metrical  form,  we  presume  no  one 
•wilrdeny  that  that  of  the  author  must  be  chosen, 
where  the  translator's  lauguago  will  admit  of  it 
without^  too  great  a  sacrifice.  If  this  is  impractica- 
ble, then  that  form  which  is  most  nearly  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  original— which  will  best  represent  the 
poet's  style  and  manner.  This  is  a  question  which, 
in  its  application  to  Homer,  has  been  much  discussed 
oy  English  w  Lolare.  The  classic  hexameter  of  the 
Iliad,  the  old  ballad-measure,  the  heroic  couplet,  the 
narrative  iambic  tetrameter,  and  the  unrhymed  pen- 
tameter which  we  call  "  blank  verse"  have  their 
zealous  supporters.  It  is  unnecessary  to  review  the 
discussion,  for  the  best  authoiitics  seem  to  have  nar- 
rowed the  question  to  a  choice  between  hexameters 
and  blank  verse.  The  former  measure  would  seem 
to  be  imperatively  prescribed  to  the  translator,  but 
for  one  circumstance— it  is  not  yet  fairly  established 
as   a  legitimate   Euglish  meter.      The  cars  which 

delight  ill  its  stately  march,  its  richness  and  variety 
of  movement,  are  still  very  few.  In  spito  of  the 
efforts  of  Longfellow,  Clough,  aud  Kingsley  to 
naturalize  it,  hcxamoter  retains  an  artificial  charac- 
ter for  most  English  readers. 

In  ttie  German  language  the  case  is  different.  Hex- 
ameter has  conquered  its  place,  and  now  finds  ac- 
ceptance from  the  common  as  well  as  the  classical 
ear.  One  cause  of  this  success,  we  6uspect,  is  tho 
modification  of  the  meter  by  tho  German  poets,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  genius  of  their  language.  Klopstock, 
"Voss,  Goethe,  and  others,  write  a  hexameter  whloh 
is  Gcrmirn,  not  classic,  in  quantity,  nnd  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  c.Tsural  pauses.  No  doubt  a  similar 
course  might  in  time  remove  much  of  tho  popular 
distaste  to  the  English  hexameter.  The  difficulty 
lies,  not  so  much  in  the  language  itself,  as  in  the 
skillful  handling  of  it.  The  objection,  which  Mr. 
Bryant  acknowledges,  is  perhaps  a  little  too  forcibly 
stated  in  his  preface:  "  I  did  not  adopt  thehexametor 
verse,  principally  for  the  reason  that  in  our  language 
it  is  confessedly  an  imperfect  form  of  versification, 
the  true  rythm  of  which  is  very  difficult  for  those 
whose  ear  is  accustomed  only  to  our  ordiuary  meters 
to  ocroeivc.'"  His  chief  difficulty,  however,  as  he 
afterwards  remarks,  lies  in  the  difference  between 
the  polysyllabic  Greek  and  the  simpler,  terser  En- 
glish—a difference  which  would  have  compelled  him 
to  6ubdue  the  thought,  by  compression  or  expansion, 
todbe  English  form. 

For  these  reasons  Mr.  Bryant  has  chosen  blank 
verse,  as  being  the  measure  which,  better  than  any 
other,  permits  fidelity  of  translation  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  6tyle  aud  manner  of  the  original 
Greek.  Certainly  no  other  English  measure  is  at 
once  so  simple,  so  free,  and  so  noble  in  character, 
aud  since  the  hexameter  (for  the  present,  at  least,)  is 
both  difficult  and  unwelcome,  there  is  no  other  form 
in  which  the  old  Ionian  could  move,  without  derri- 
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meut  to  li is  simple  grandeur.  The  only  two  quali- 
ties which  our  blank  verse  lacks — rapidity  of  move- 
ment, and  a  certain  artlessno68  which,  in  the  original, 
is  always  consonant  with  the  Homeric  dignity— must 
be  supplied,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  translator's 
■kill.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  only  a  true 
poet  should  undertake  a  version  of  the  Biad. 

Mr.  Bryant  combines  the  necessary  conditions  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  any  author  who  has  hith- 
erto undertaken  tho  task.  He  is  not  only  a  poet,  bat 
a  poet  whose  utterances  have  been  singularly  free 
from  the  varying  fashions  of  his  day.  Moreover,  of 
all  living  authors  who  write  the  English  language, 
not  one  has  shown  a  finer  natural  perception  of  the 
best  qualities  of  LLank  verse,  or  has  employed  that 
simplest,  yet  most  difficult  of  measures,  with  more 
distinguished  success.  From  the  "Thanatopsis"  of 
bis  yenth  to  the  latest  and  ripest  production  of  his 
age,  be  has  written  no  poem  in  this  measure  which 
is  not  marked  by  a  simplicity  of  diction,  sometimes 
almost  during,  yet  always  sustained  by  his  inherent 
dignity  of  afyle.  He  is  wholly  without  mannerisms. 
JIih  art  never  joins  at  being  eflectfnl,  and  thus  never 
betrays  itself.  His  blank  verse  is  formed  on  the 
best  model*,  yet  without  suggesting  them :  it  ns- 
snmed  its  own  independent  character  from  the  start. 
If,  here  and  there,  it  seems  to  6how  a  resemblance  to 
Wurrlxwortb's,  the  resemblance'  will  be  found  to  lie 
rather  in  tho  temper  of  thought  of  tho  two  poets, 
than  in  tho  structure  of  their  verse. 

Simplicity,  nobility,  and  a  plainness  which  rivals 
proso  without  Icing  itsolf  prosaic,  are  tho  character- 
istics of   Mr.  Bryant's  stylo.    A  ecrtaiu  iutcuso,  ner- 
vous force,  and  a  power  of  rapid  movement,  aro  also 
necessary  to  tho  inan-who  would  translate  Homer. 
Mr.  Bryant  is  popularly  considered  to  bo  chielly  a 
gravo,  contemplative  poet  becauso  his  Muse,  with  a 
Doric  Bovcrity,  holds  his  passion  and  imagination 
subject  The  ovideuco  of  tho  latter  qualities  is  latent 
rather  than  expressed,  aud   may  easily  escape  tho 
cnreloss  reader.    Very  few  understand  that  tho  ca- 
pacity of   true  rcposo  presupposes  vigor.    A  single 
passago  from  Mr.  Bryaut's  "Antiquity  of  Freedom" 
is  all  we  need,  to  illustrate  his  force  aud  movement: 
"Power  at  thee  has  launched 
His  bolts,  and  with  bis  lightnings  smitten  theo: 
They  could  not  quench  the  life  thou  ha6t  from  heaven. 
Merciless  Power  has  dug  thy  dungeon  deep. 
And  his  swart  armorers,  by  a  thousand  fires, 
Have  forged  thy  chain;   yet,  while  he  deems  thee 

bound, 
The  bolts  are  shivered  and  the  prison-walls 
Fall  outward :  terribly  thou  sprlngest  forth, 
As  springs  tho  flame  above  a  burning  pile. 
And  shoutcst  to  the  nations,  who  return 
Thy  shoutings,  while  the  pale  oppressor  flies." 
In  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  therefore,  wo  are  not 
surprised  at  Mr.  Bryant's  power  of  adapting  his  verse 
to  the  changing  moods  of  the  original.    His  skill  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  apparent  absence 
or  effort.      In  this  respoct   he    greatly  surpasses 
Cowper,  the  only  reputable  poet  who  has  made  a 
translation  in  the  same  measure.    We  do  not  mean 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  two  works, 
for  the  reason  that  Cowpcr's  Iliad,   although  it 
enjoyed    a    brief    popularity,   is    now  practically 
obsolete :  its  languid  movement  and  lack  of  compact, 
picturesque  diction  sufficiently  account  for  its  failure. 
Somo  comparison   with   the  Eiad  of  Lord  Derby, 
however,  is  suggested  by  the  rec .      publication  of 
the  latter,  and  the  very  respectable  success  which  it 
has  achieved. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  opening  lines,  which  Lord 
Derby  renders  thus : 

"  Of  Peleus'  ion,  Achilles,  sing,  O  Muse, 
The  vengeance  deep  and  deadly ;  whence  to  Greece 
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"  Hear  me,  God  of  the  silver  bow  1  whose  care 

Chrysa  surrounds,  and  Cilia's  lovely  vale ; 

Whose  sovereign  sway  o'er  Tencdos  extends ; 

O  Suilntheus,  boar  1" 
Mr.  Bryant : 
"  Hear  me,  thon  bearer  of  the  silver  bow. 

Who  guardest  Chrysa,  and  the  holy  Isle 

Of  Cilia,  and  art  lord  in  Tenedoa, 

O  SmlntUetu  1** 

The  meeting  of  the  Greeks, -in   the    Second  Book, 
illustrates  the  difference  in   movement   of   the  two 
versions.    One  author,  the  reader  instinctively  feels, 
has  felt  the  crowding  haste  of  the  original  lines,  and 
striven  to  reproduce  it,  while  tho  other  has  either 
failed  in  the  same  delicate  appreciation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  passage,  or  has  lacked  tho  power  of  trans- 
ferring it  to  English  words.    Mr.  Bryant's  rendering 
of  the  passage  is  admirable  : 
"  He  spake,  and  left  tho  council,  and' the  rest. 
All  sceptred  kings,  arose,  prepared  to  obey 
The  shepherd  of  the  people    All  the  Greeks 
Meanwhile  came  thronging  to  the  appointed  place. 
As,  swarming  forth  from  colls  within  tho  rook, 
Coming  and  coming  still,  the  tribe  of  beet 
Fly  in  a  cluster  o'er  the  flowers  of  Spring, 
And  some  are  darting  out  to  right  and  left. 
So  from  the  ships  and  tents  a  multitude 
Along  the  spacious  beach,  in  mighty  throngs, 
Moved  toward  the  assembly.  Rumor  went  with  them, 
The  messenger  of  Jove,  and  urged  thom  on. 
And  now,  when  they  were  mot,  tho  place  was  stunned 
With  clamor ;  earth,  as  the  groat  crowd  sat  down, 
Groaned  under  them  ;  a  din  of  mingled  orles 
Aroso;  nine  shouting  heralds  strove  to  hush 
The  noisy  crowd  to  silence,  that  at  length 
The  heaven-doscondod  monarchs  might  be  heard." 

Lord  Dorhy's  translation  varies  hut  slightly  from 
this  in  substauco ;  yet  iu  execution  thoro  is  tho  gulf 
between  tho  two,  which  always  opens  bclween  the 
host  results  of  Labor  and  Taste,  and  tho  achieve- 
ments of  that  gilt  which  is  bom  tmd  never  to  bo  ac- 
quired : 

"  Ho  said,  nud  from  the  council  led  the  way. 
Uoroso  tho  sceptred  monarohs,  and  obeyed 
Their  leader's  call,  and  round  thein  throng'd  (lie  crowd. 
As  swarms  of  bees,  that  pour  In  coaseless  stream 
From  out  tho  crevice  of  some  hollow  rook. 
Now  clnst'ring,  and  auou  'mid  vernal  flowers, 
Somo  here,  some  there,  In  busy  numbers  fly  ; 
So  to  th*  Assembly  from  their  tents  and  ships 
Tho  countless  tribes  came  thronging;  in  their  midst, 
By  Jovo  enkindled,  Rumour  urged  them  on. 
Great  was  the  din  ;  and  as  the  mighty  mass 
Sat  down,  tho  solid  earth  beneath  them  groaned; 
Nine  heralds  raised  their  voices  loud,  to  quell 
The  storm  of  tongues,  and  bade  the  noisy  crowd 
Bo  still  and  listen  to  the  Hoav'n-born  Kings." 
It  wonld  be  very  easy  to  run  tho  parallel  much  fur- 
ther, hut  we  have  already  indicated  the  chief  points 
of  difference  between  the  two  versions  ;  and  perhaps, 
after  all,  the    simplest    way  of    exp.essine   them 
would  be  to  say— Mr.  Bryant  is  a  poet,  and  Lord 
Derby  is  not.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Grecian  army,  in 
the  Second  Book,  is  a  subject  which  tests  tho  powers 
of  tho  translator,  by  its  bare,  mechanical  character ; 
and  we  havo  nowhere  found  Mr.  Bryant's  instinct 
surer  than  hero.    Iu  repeating  the  long  roll  of  names 
without  falling  into  prosodical  tangles,  or  monotony 
of  phrase,  or  a  formal  manner  of  statement,  he  ex- 
hibits both  his  inastcry  of   the   language  and  the 
graceful  6kill  whereby  ho  overcomes  the  difficulties 
of  tho  original.    The  passages  are  much  too  long  to 
quote,  but  the  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  translations  will  perceive  by  what  slight 
and  simple  means  Mr.  Bryant  has  set  the  Catalogue 
to  harmony,  and  prevented  the  mind  from  becoming 
weary  by  satisfying  the  ear. 
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We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  contrasting  a 
portion  of  the  Iliad  iu  blank  verso  with  tho  corre- 
sponding lines  in  hexameter— that  fragment,  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Hawtrey,  which  Mr.  Arnold  pronounces 
to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  the  effect  of  the  orig- 
inal text,  in  English  words.  It  is  in  the  Third. Book, 
and  Helen  is  speaking : 
"Clearly   the  rest  I  behold  of    tho  dark-eyed  eons  of 

Achats; 
Known  to  mo  well  are  tke  faees  of  a*  ;  then-  paaies  I  re- 
member: 
Two,  two  only  remain,  whom  I   see  not  among  the  com- 
manders, 
Castor  fleet  la  the  car,— Polydeukes  brave  with  the  ces- 
tui.— 
Own  dear  brcthern  of  mine  :  one  parent  loved  us  as  In- 
fanta. 
Are  they  not  hero  In  tho  host,  from  the  shores  of  loved 

LaeedaBnioOt 
Or,  though  they  cams  with  the  rest  in  ships  that  bonnd 

through  the  waters. 
Dare  they  not  enter  the  flglit  or  stand  in  the  council  of 

Heroes, 
All  for  fear  of  the  shame  aud  the  wants  my   crime  has 
awakened  I 

So  sntd  sho  ;— thoy  long  elnco  lu  Earth's  soft  arms  woro 

reposing, 
Thcro,  In  their  own  dear  lond,  their  Fatherland,    La- 

codacmou." 

Mr.  Brvaut's  version  of  theso  lines  is  much  moro 
simple: 

"  '  I  could  point  out  and  nanio  tho  other  chiefs 
Or  tho  dnrk-eyed  Achalans.    Two  alone, 
Prlucos  among  their  people,  aro  not  seen — 
Castor  the  fearless  horseman,  and  the  skilled 
In  boxing,  Pollux,— twins  ;  oue  mother  bore 
Both  at  ono  birth  with  me.    Did  they  not  come 
From  plea«aut  Laccibrmou  to  tho  war! 
Or,  having  crossed  the  deep  in  their  good  ships, 
Slum  they  to  light  amoag  the  valiant  ones 
Of  Greece,  bcc;iuso  of  my  reproach  and  shame  V 

She  spake  ;  but  they  already  lay  in  earth 
In  Laccdxinon,  their  dear  native  land." 

ITcro  each  translator  has  his  special  merits.  Mr. 
Bryant  is  plain,  compact,  and  gives  the  words  of 
Helen  a  practical  directness  which  scarcely  hints 
at  emotion.  Dr.  Hawtrey's  lines,  on  the  other  hand, 
somewhat  amplify  tho  text,  yet  exhale  a  sentiment 
of  regret  aud  tenderness.  Perhaps  no  better  speci- 
mens of  tho  two  measures  conld  bo  selected.  To  our 
thinking,  they  justify  both  Mr.  Bryant's  choice  of 
blank  verse  for  his  version,  and  the  prospect  that  at 
some  future  day— fifty  years,  a  century,  two  centu- 
ries hence,— the  ears  of  English-reading  people  will 
he  trained  to  a  proper  delight  in  oue  of  the  richest 
and  stateliest  of  meters— the  dactylio  hexameter. 

As  we  turn  over  the5  clear,  dcliciously-printod 
pages,  we  find  ourselves  constantly  arrested  by  pas- 
sages which  tempt  quotation  for  their  rhetoric, 
rhythm,  or  movement;  hut  the  finish  of  all  parts  is 
so  equal  and  admirable  that  we  aro  forced  to  select 
thoso  portions  which  are  best  known  through  recent 
discussion.  We  find  no  sign  of  languor  or  indiffer- 
ence in  any  part  of  the  volume.  Tho  labor  of  trans- 
lation is  most  effectnally  concealed,  and  the  reader  is 
carried  forwards  as  on  a  broad,  swift'stream,  brim- 
ming full  to  its  banks,  and  unruffled  because  of  its 
depth  and  volume. 

We  quote  (because  we  saspect  the  reader  will  look 
for  it)  the  famous  description  of  the  watch-fires,  at 
the  end  of  tho  Eighth  Book.    First,  Lord  Derby : 
"  Full  of  proud  hopes,  upon  the  pass  of  war. 

All  nlght.they. camped ;  and  frequent  blazed  their  fires. 

As  when  in  Hoav'n,  around  the  glittering  moon. 

The  stars  shine  bright  amid  tho  breathless  air; 

And  ev'ry  crag  and  ev'ry  Jutting  peak 

Stands  boldly. forth,  and  ev'ry  forest  glade ; 
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Aud  eddyirjg  Xanthus :  on  tho  plain  there  shone 
A  thousand  ;  fifty  •warriors  by  each  fire 
Sat  Id  its  light.    Theirjsteeds  beside  the  »•»■— 
Chainpinc  tuoir  oats  and  their  white  barley— stood, 
And  waited  for  the  golden  morn  to  rise," 

Mr.  Bryant  omits  the  lines  we  have  italicised  ia 
Mr.  Tennyson's  translation,  for  the  reason  (stated  in 
his  preface)  that  they  are  regarded  by  the  best  critics 
as  not  properly  belonging  to  the  text,  but  as  trans- 
ferred to  it  by  some  interpolator  from  another  simile 
in  the  Sixteenth  Book.  With  this  exception,  -we  find 
the  two  latter  versions  equally  picturesque  and  ele- 
vated in  tone :  their  merits  are  so  fairly  balanced 
that  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  choose  between 
them.  Both,  however,  are  indisputably  closer, 
stronger,  and  more  symmetrically  constructed  than 
Lord  Derby's 

Another  passage,  from  tho  Fifth  Book,  which  we 
give  as  an  illustration  of  the  unforced  strength  with 
•which  Mr.  Bryant  attains  the  simplest  and  noblest 
manner  of  blank  verse,  while  retaining  all  the  origi- 
nal Homeric  plainness  of  speech,  must  close  onx  quo- 
tations from  his  volume : 

"So  spuko  she,  and  her  bidding  was  obeyed 
By  blue-eyed  Pallas.    Juno  the  august, 
Daughter  ot  mighty  Saturn,  laid  In  baste 
The  harness,  with  its  ornaments  of  gold. 
Upon  the  horses.    Hobo  rolled  the  wheels. 
Each  with  eight  spokes,  and  joined  them  to  the  ends 
Of  tho  steel  axle— follies  wrought  of  gold, 
Bound  with  a  brazen  rim  to  last  for  aye— 

A  wonder  to  behold.    Tho  hollow  naves 
Were  silver,  and  on  gold  and  silver  cords 
Was  slung  tho  chariot's  seat ;  In  silver  hooks 
Bested  tho  reins,  and  sliver  was  the  pole 
Whero  tho  fuir  yoke  a;id  poitrels,  all  of  gold, 
Were  fastened.    Juuo,  eager  for  tho  strife, 
Led  tho  swift-footed  steeds  beneath  tho  yoke. 
Then  Pallns,  daughter  of  the  god  who  boars 
The  aigis,  on  her  father's  palace  floor 
Let  fall  in  dainty  folds  her  flowing  robe 
Of  many  colors,  wrought  by  her  own  hand, 
And,  pulliug  od  the  mail  of  Jupiter 
The  Cloud-compeller,  stood  arrayed  In  arms 
For  the  stern  tasks  of  war.    Ucr  shoulder  bore 
The  dreadful  epgis  with  its  6haggy  brim 
Bordered  with  Terror— there  was  Strife,  and  thore 
Was  Fortitude,  and  there  was  flcrco  Pursuit, 
And  there  the  Gorgon's  bead,  a  ghastly  sight, 
Deformed  and  dreadful,  and  a  sign  of  woe 
When  borne  by  Jupiter.    Upon  her  head 
She  placed  a  golden  helmet  with  four  crests 
And  fair  embossed,  of  strength  that  might  withstand 
The  armed  battalions  of  a  hundred  towns; 
Then  stepped  into  her  shining  car,  and  took 
Her  massive  spear  in  hand,  heavy  and  huge, 
With  which  whole  ranks  of  heroes  are  o'erthrown 
Before  tho  daughter  of  the  Mighty  One 
Incensed  against  them.    Juno  swung  the  lash 
And  swittly  urged  the  stoeds.    Before  their  way, 
On  sounding  hinges,  of  their  own  accord". 
Flew  wldo  the  gates  of  heaven,  which  evermore 
The  Hours  are  watching— they  who  keep  the  mount  i 
Olympus  and  the  mighty  heaven,  with  power 
To  open  or  to  close  their  cloudy  veil. 
Thus  through  the  gates  they  drive  the  obedient  steeds, 
And  found  Saturnius,  where  he  sat  apart 
From  other  gods,  upon  the  loftiest  hlglit 
Of  many-peaked  Olympus." 

So  far  as  regards  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  text  of  Homer,  we  suspect  there  is  no  very 
marked  difference  among  his  translators.  But,  since 
so  many  words  are  represented  by  numerous 
synonyms — since  there  are  always  two  possible 
modes  of  translation,  one  barely  prosaic,  divested  of 
any  poetic  atmosphere,  and  the  other  in  accordance 
with  the  poetic  truth  of  the  theme— we  find,  unfor- 
tunately, that  the  original  poet  takes  mnch  of  the 
tone  and  character  of  tho  medium  through  which  he 
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is  transferred  to  another  language.  We  reckon  it  as 
one  of  the  groat  excellences  of  Mr.  Bryant's  version, 
that  it  suggests  nothing  of  the  individual  manner  of 
the  translator,  except,  indeed,  those  pure  artistic 
qualities  which  are  above  all  individual  characteris- 
tics of  genius.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  translations 
of  Hobbs,  Sotbeby,  Wrijrht.  aud  others,  all  of  which 
have  passed  into  oblivion;  but  those  of  Chapman. 
Pope,  aud  Cow  per  betray,  in  almost  any  passage  that 
may  be  selected,  tho  individual  character  of  the 
translator's  stylo.  Lord  Derby  is  free  from  this 
defect,  because  ho  is  no  poet  and  therefore  has  no 
special  poetic  style  wherewith  to  clothe  his  author. 
The  same  may  bo  said  of  Mr.  Newman.  We  find  thus 
in  Mr.  Bryant  (us  recoutly  in  Mr.  Longfellow,  in 
translating  tho  IXriaa  Commcdia),  a  poet  satisfied  to 
suppress  every  manifestation  of  himself— to  abnegate 
hi*  own  poetic  personality,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may 

assist  in  tho  conscientious  reproduction  of  the  foreign 
poet  in  his  own  language 

Wo  havo  inado  a  closer  comparison  with  Lord 
Derby's  Iliad,  hotli  because  of  its  recent  appearance, 
and  its  resemblance,  in  form  aud  literal  fidelity,  to 
Mr.  Bryant's.  Both  versions  will  probably  have 
their  advocates;  but  those  who  appreciate  purity  of 
diction,  tho  balanco  and  the  harmony  o£  rhythm, 
variety  of  movement,  aud  that  native  poetic  in- 
stinct which  combines  tho  simple  and  the  pictur- 
esque, the  baro  prosaic  fact  and  its  dignilied  expres- 
sion, will  prefer  that  of  Mr.  Bryant. 

Three  years  ago  wo  welcomed  Mr.  Loirgfcllow's 
Diviniq  Commcdia — a  translation  which,  for  tho  first 
timo  in  English,  gives  the  very  spirit  and  atmos- 
phere of  the  original  text.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Bryaut  has  now  given  us  the  standard  English  Iliad, 
which  is  destined  to  supersede  all  previous  versions. 
In  any  case,  he  has  producod  a  work  which  reflects 
the  highest  honor  on  himself,  and  on  the  country 
whose  literature  he  has  already  so  nobly  enriched. 
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EKER80H  AS  A  TEACHES. 
OF  ELOQUEVCE. 


BY  MOSES  corr  TTum. 


Tins  illustrious  man,  by  those  who  do 
not  know  him,  Is  usually  spoken  of  as  a 
dreamer  of  transcendental  dreams,  which 
neither  tbey  nor  be  can  understand  ;  and 
by  those  who  are  afraid  of  him,  becaase 
they  care  more  for  a  creed  than  for  truth, 
ho  Is  described  as  a  torrtblo  iconoclast,  as 
an  unslumbering  arch  heretic,  as  a  pagan, 
who  would  bring  In  again  ths  Greek  gods ; 
while  by  those  who  have  pondered  with 
open  minds  his  full-freighted  pages  ho  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  few  great  seers  and 
prophets  of  all  lime ;  lifting  up  his  own 
age  and  land  by  the  unsoilcd  dignity  of 
his  mind  and  life ;  an  emancipator  from 
every  kind  of  serfdom ;  a  qnlckcner  of  in- 
numerable other  minds ;  a  strong,  sincere, 
serene,  far  shining  soul. 

In  Mr.  Emerson's  latest  volume,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  graceful  and  stirring  essay, 
which  presents  him  to  us  In  a  character 
that  wo  do  not  remember  to  havo  seen 
hitherto  referred  to — as  a  teacher  of  elo- 
quence. We  do  not  mean  that  in  this  book 
he  appears  in  that  character  for  the  first 
time  ;  but  that  the  book,  In  one  of  its  chap- 
ters, is  particularly  calculated  to  suggest 
him  to  us  in  that  character. 
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count  of  Lord  Bacon.  "  There  happened 
in  my  time,"  said  Ben,  "one  noble  speak- 
er, who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  spcak- 
in<r.  His  language,  where  he  could  6pare 
or  pass  by  a  Jest,  was  nobly  censorious. 
No  man  ever  spoke  more  neatly,  more 
prcssly,  more  weightily,  or  suffered  less 
emptiness,  less  idleness,  In  what  he 
uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech 
bat  consisted  of  his  own  graces.  His 
hearers  could  not  cough  or  look 
aside  from  him  without  loss.  He  com- 
manded when  he  spoke,  and  had  his 
judges  angry  and  pleased  ut  his  devotion. 
No  man  had  their  affections  more  in  his 
power.  The  fear  of  every  man  who 
heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an 
end." 

Of  that  eloquence,  then,  which  has  the 
tongue  for  its  organ  Mr.  Emerson  is  a 
great  teacher  by  example.  But  ho  is  in 
the  same  way  still  more  a  teacher  of  that 
eloquence  which  uses  the  pen — the  elo- 
quence of  written  style. 

The  qualities  of  his  style  are  familiar 
now  to  all  select  minds  that  understand 
the  English  language;  yet  it  may  bo  of 
service  to  allude  to  some  of  those  which 
bear  particularly  upon  the  prcscut  subject. 
Wo  should  select  three. 
The  first  is  the  felicity  of  his  range  and 
choice  of  words.  Tho  treasures  of  the 
English  languago  arc  culled  out  and  de- 
posited In  Mr.  Emcreon's  books.  All  sorts 
of  words— stately,  sharp,  and  blunt,  Nor- 
man and  Saxon — come  at  his  call ;  and  as 
they  come  trooping  to  him,  lu  herds  and 
phalanxes,  he  has  the  exquisite  gift  of 
selection.  Turn  over  any  volume  of 
Emerson,  and  find  a  sentence,  if  you  can, 
which  would  not  be  spoiled  by  pushing 
out  a  single  word  or  pushing  in  one. 
Whoso  would  learn  the  magic  of  gcttiug 
the  right  word  for  tho  right  place  must 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  tho  study  of 
Emerson.  He,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
partakes  of  tho  glory  of  Chauoer  in  the 
Fourteenth : 

" well  of  Enfllih  undefyle.l. 

On  Fame's  eternall  bead-roll  worlhic  lo  be  fyled." 

Then,  second,  he  has  the  art,  so  rare 
anion;;  Americans,  of  verbal  continence,  or 
of  what  mhrht  he  described  as  jvn-enoitg/i- 
Hftt  in  words".  As  he  chooses  trie  risrni 
word,  so  he  chooses  the  right  number  ot 
words.  Herein  he  i*  a  nmcii  needed 
Imrher.  if  Ihev  would  hut  accent  mm.  ro 
his  own  generation  of  fcllow-cittzens. 
They  all  have  an  aptitude,  almost  Hellenic, 
for  eloquence ;  only,  at  present,  their  apti- 
tude needs  chastising,  that  it  may  be  saved 
from  plenitude  and  windincss.  No  one 
could  save  us  better  than  Mr.  Emerson. 

In  tho  third  place,  Mr.  Emerson  has  a 
quality  of  stylo  which  some  call  a  fault, 
but  which  wc  think  is  greatly  wanted  in 
America  tonntngonlzc  the  American  habit 
of  running  sentences  together  in  rhetorical 
climaxes.  Ills  style  is  not  periodic.  He 
does  not  swing  his  words  in  balanced  clus- 
ters,   nor    cumulate    thcra    in    swelling 
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declamatory  passages.  American  rhetoric 
just  now  seems  a  composite  of  Dr.  John- 
son, Lord  Macaulay,  and  Artemus  Ward- 
that  Is,  it  is  inflated,  has  a  brass  ring,  and 
is  fringed  and  tasselcd  with  slang.  To 
our  style  of  rhetorical  gust  and  momentum 
Emerson  is  the.  exact  antidote;  he  falls 
into  no  periodic  tune,  has  short  sentences, 
and  hates  all  mere  sonorousness.  He 
emits  sharp,  concise  statements,  each  one 
independent.  We  pour  out  long  rhyth- 
mical sentences,  bound  together  in  a  sort 
of  rhetorical  confederacy.  His  eloquence 
ieU:  onrs  spouts.  The  latter  habit, 
havtmjTnow  readied  n  very  bad  eminence, 
nec<m  correction  by  the  former. 

If  wo  aro  satisfied  that  the  great  thinker 
hat  long  been  doing  us  this  service  ol 
teaching  his  countiymcn  cloqucucc  by 
example,  It  will  be  uo  task  at  all  to  show 
that  he  is  now  doing  tho  samo  thiuir  hv 
precept  His  chapter  entitled  "Se- 
quence," in  tho  newly-published  volara* 
to  which  we  have  made  reference,  is  in  fi 
small  space  a  wholo  body  of  profounc, 
stimulating,  witty,  and  wise  instruction 
upon  that  science  which  an  ancient  poet 
has  called  "  the  queen  of  the  world  "  To 
that  class  of  literature  of  which  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  and  Qulntllian  are  the  founders  a 
real  contribution  has  now  been  made  bv 
Emerson— par  inter  pares. 


A.    Bron.on  Alcott  on   tue  Aathornof 
Now  Id(Iid4. 


It  was  sn  litelllgeut  and  highly  appreci- 
ative company  which  assembled  lu  the  Draw- 
ing Room  of  the  Mansion  Lions*)  last  evening 
to  listen  to  the  venerable  philosopher  and  ge- 
nUl  gentleman,  A.  Brooson  Alcott,  whose 
toplo  was  New  England  Authors.  The  topic 
being  purely  a  persons!  one,  the  company 
were  content  to  listen  to  the  calm,  earnest 
utteraooes  ef  the  sage  without  attempting  to 
draw  him  out  beyond  what  be  felt  prompted 
to  offer.  A  few  questions  were  asked  in  the 
course  of  the  evuuiog  and  were  promptly  an- 
swered, and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  ol  all  as- 
sembled. 

Mr.  Aloott  npon  being  introduced  took  bit 
seat,  and  disoursed  lor  romotbing  over  an 
hour  and  *  h«H.  <n  tliat  seione  uud  undemon- 
strative <n^ii\n«>  -}<■■<  which  he  is  so  well  ki.owi  ; 
and  If  ilieK*  i»i"-i  one  in  the  company  v»uo 
didn't  fall  ,n  ]..ie  viiS  it  e  great  convei" '( '.n 
ist,  that  pevit-in  did  not  come  uuder  our  iuv. 
tioe.  Ut)  co  ii  ii.: ./eej  by  speaking  of  such 
conversations  us  tae  one  under  consideration, 
and  said  it  they  were  not  good  it  would  be  the 
fault  of  the  leader,  and  not  of  the  company; 
because  II  a  person  cannot  tatk  in  a  way  suf- 
ficiently suggestive  and  lively  to  provoke 
thought  in  his  company  be  might  as  well  have 
remained  silent.  After  a,  few  preliminary  re- 
marks Mr.  Alcott  proceeded  to  speak  ot 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 
Referring  to  Mr.  Kmumon,  Mr.  Alcott  said  that  now 
wherever  ho  went  he  fonnd  great  Interest  expressed 
In  Emerson,  and  people  aro  beginning  everywhere  to 
think  It  will  almost  do— that  It  It  beginning  to  feel  safe 
—to  read  Emerson,  that    "  he  U    a   very   fascinating 
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person.  He  may  possibly  lead  people  into  some  very 
refined  sins,  bat  on  the  whole  It  will  do  to  reed  Emer- 
son," and  so  we  think  it  will. 

With  Washington  we  had  an  old  Englishman,  In  a 
good  meaanre;  ho  dsMt  with  political  questions 
very  much  In  the  old  English  style.  We  can  hardly 
-all  Washington  an  American  In  the  fine  sense  of  that 

rord.  It  was  very  Uttlo  better  with  the  presidents 
immediately  succeeding.  Jefferson  had  a  little  of  the 
Trench  modes  of  think  ng  and  Introduced  something 
ot  that  alemont  Into  oar  politics,  bnt  was  essentially 
an  englishman  In  his  political  genius  and  his  modet 
of  treating  matters. 

I  think  the  writers  of  that  porloe  were  still  largely 
English  Wo  have  forgotten  T.nmbnll  and  some  ol 
the  wtta  of  that  period.  Not  nntll  Waahlagton  Ir- 
vlng's  time  did  we  begin  to  apeak  of  American  booke; 
Indeed  It  was  thought,  In  this  country,  tint  onr  wri- 
ters wrote  after  the  English  type,  and  we  cannot  really 
Say  that  Irving  won  an  American.  lie  treated  AraerT 
can  topics  something  after  a  Oerman  or  Dnlch  atyle' 
and  Cooper  essayed  to  create  an  Indian.  I  do 
not  know  that  be  did  mncb  more,  eo  that  perhaps 
with  him  wo  did  get  something  a  lttUe  Indigenous  to 
thla  country. 

Then  came  perhaps  the  first  tooch  of  truly  Ameri- 
can genlns.  In  a  carta' n  vein  of  piety,  brought  oct  by 
Dr.  Channlng,  who  was  somewhat  nnllke  any  of  his 
predecessors  In  the  pnlplt,  which  waa  something 
which  conld  not  perhaps  have  sprung  ap  an)  where 
el  *  In  this  country. 

1  think,  however,  we  cannot  properly  pronounce  as, 
American,  In  any  proper  sense,  any  literature  or 
thought,  nntll  wo  name  Emerson,  and  with  him  wc 
have  a  truly  American  man,  a  man  who  hai  dealt  with 
American  themes  In  an  American  way— not  a  new 
Englishman— at  least  not  an  old  Kugllsbmin,  al- 
though fkmlllar  with  old  England;  but  an  American, 
as  popular  at  tho  West  aa  at  the  Eaat,  and  aa  popular 
almost,  and  aa  Intelligible  lo,  the  people  of  tho  mid 
die  states ,  not  probably  much  known  yet  at  the 
sontb. 

Mr.  Kmorsoa  Is  a  man  unlike  all  ether  men  which 
this  country  has  produced;  lu  the  topic*  bu  trcata 
which  are  more  nnlvertal,  and  lieiong  to  all  ages;  aud 
has  brought  them  on  according  to  the  habits  of  bla 
own  peculiar  genlua,  unlike  bla  predecessors. 

A  pnre  thinker,  we  may  say,  wo  had  not,  till  Emer. 
son  came. 

Bach  a  man  is  not  to  bo  born  In  daya,  but  In  years— 
inccninrtes.  llo  descended  Irom  ancestors,  many  of 
Whom  have  been  In  temperament  and  culture  of  the 
finer  old  Eogllah  slock,  lie  descend*  from  a  race  of 
thoughtful  men  and  womon  on  both  sides, his  mother, 
a  remarkable  woman,  so  opposite  In  temperament  to 
his  father,  that  ono  finds  both  In  him.  I  think, 
when  he  speaks,  It  is  the  mother  who  give* 
the  force  and  gist  to  bis  speech;  It  Is  the  father 
who  gives  the  fluency  lo  his  genlns.  She  waa  a  d  irk 
eyed  brnnetto.very  stately  and  very  discreet,  a  lady  of 
the  old  school— bla  fithor  was  of  tho  opposite  temper 
anient,  fair,  gcntlo  and  amiable ,  a  man  of  culture  and 
flno  manners,  so  '.hat  we  may  say  what  must  besp  iken 
alwiys,  whon  It  la  said  of  genius,  that  ho  was  nobly 
born. 

It  is  the  dark  brinetto  which  gives  forco  and  great 
common  sense,  and  It  oppeara  In  this  motion  of  the 
hand,  (illustrating  tho  same)  the  only  one  be  Indulges 
In.  That  Is  the  mother  doubtless,  while  from  the  fa- 
ther comes  the  fluency  that  characterizes  his  genius; 
a  remarkable  combination  of  forco  and  fluency,  ho 
that  be  holds  fast  what  ho  finds  and  takes  his  prey  on 
the  wing,  which  la  too  habit  ofgcnlus  always 

Mr.  Alcott,  after  seme  further  description  of  Mr 
Emerson's  charactor,  and  peculiar  uiblts  of  thought, 
took  up  the  subject  of  his  manner  of  wilting.  Kmcr- 
erson  Uvea  for  thought.  Hero  Is  ono  man  in  luiB 
broad  America;  who  bellovcs  that  thoughts  are 
realities  and  that  an  Idea  Is  precious,  and  as 
valuable  as  the  globe;  and  as  he  possesses 
several  of  them  ho  Is  nnqnostlonably  tl  o 
millionaire  of  the  times;  and  let  no  man  who  has  mil 
lions  of  boads  pretend  to  anything  like  beluga  Cm;  as 
In  bis  company.  Do  has  his  ideas,  and  h"  his  e  imcd 
them  by  living  for  thorn ;  tho  experiences  and  change* 
of  life,  society  and  books,  aro  simply  to  give  him 
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thooghu,  »nd  llT^np:  thought*  to  refresh  himself  and 
•II  mankind ;  and  to  he  keep*  a  commonplace  book 
and  diary     I  inppo'e  ho  began  very  yonng.      If  a 
thoaght  ocean  In  all  study  be  puts  It  In  his  comm  n 
place  book.    He  knows  where  to  stop  and  never  take* 
np  hie  pen  nntll  be   has  something  to  write     Sup- 
pose he  takes  a  walk  In  tho  wood',  some  new  thought 
or  association   occurs  to  him;  on  his  roturn  It  Is 
pat  In  hi*  diary.    If  he  haa  a  convocation  that  sug- 
gests anything  fresh  and  new,  and  fine,  that  also  goes 
Into  his  commonplace  book.    Buppoas  he  droams  n 
dream  and  anything  fresh  and  new  comes  to  htm,  that 
also  goes  Into  the  commonplace  book.    Any  linage 
that  ocean  to  blm,  any  plctnre,  or  book,  may  Bn»2<  st 
thoughts,  and  they  go  Into  this  book.    And  so  these 
books  are  filled.    How  many  trior*  are  I  cannot  say. 
Perhaps  be  may  ullaaare  thin  half  a  dozen  In  a  yen-.of 
thick  volumes.    Now  what  Is  to  be  done  with  these 
detached  paragraphs.  lie  looks  them  over  occasionally, 
When  he  has  an  esssy  to  write  or  s  lecturo  to  deliver. 
Anticipating  tho  season  when    he  shall  have   aocli 
work,  he  look*  over  bis  common  place  books  and  sock 
what  he  has  been  thinking  about.    Suppose  be  his 
twenty  paaasges  on  "  Beauty,"  that  the  ruling  bobU- 
ment  or  thought  or  tone  of  these  passages  relates  to 
Beauty,  ho  has  then  tbo  materials  for  rn   essay  on 
Beamr.    llo  did  not  choose  his  theme,  It  has  chosen 
blm.  Ho  theu  writes  oat  on  s  slip  of  psper  sometimes 
a      single      sentence,      sometimes      a      paragraph 
and      also      looks      over      bis      common      pi  <-o 
books    and    selects     from    them     what     has   uot 
been  nssd  SHd   tract*  a  line  over  those  he  has  naed 
Then  a  para^rnph  I*  selected  which  may   serve  a*  an 
Introduction     I  went  to  see  him  once  In  the  moraine, 
and  npon  entering  his  room  found  him  In  one  corner 
of  the  room,  acd  a  large  nambor  af  papon  spread  out 
before  him.     llo  wanted,  as-l  (aspect,  to  see  them  r.  11 
at  ouce,  In  trdcr  to  determine  which  to  commence 
with.    That  was  my  lnferonco.    At  leiigth  lho»e  pora 
graph'*  aio  got   into  something  like  order,  and  then 
usually  the  llrst  thing  to  he  done  is  to  snatch  up  the.«o 
leave*  aud  go  to  a  platform  ;  and  ho  expect*  that  tho 
Inspiration  will   ho  given  him  at  tho  moment,  whkh 
to  skip  *nd  which  to  read     The  public  are  now  taVen 
into  hi*  confidence,  so  lar  as  t  ey  lls'en  to  what  he 
has  written,  but  the  public  aro  not  aware  of  tl.o  ser- 
vice tie/  arc  doing  him  when  they  give  him  their 
hospitable  ear*;  f>  r  he  Is  learning  which  la  good  *nd 
which  is  not ;  he  is  learning  which  to  omit  and  which 
to  keep  in  his  essay.    And  so,  alter  having  read  hs 
lee. ares  for  four  or  five  sca'on*  In  various  places 
throughout  the  country,  he  learns  what  is  good,  sup- 
plies deficiencies,  makes  omissions,  aud  af  <r  five  or 
six  years  prints  his  eraay. 

His  way  of  reading  w-s  sketched  felicitously  and 
the  plctnre  could  not  fail  to  be  recognized  by  those 
familiar  with  air.  Emerson'*  stylo  HI*  hesitancy 
between  the  del  i  very  of  hi*  perio  :*,  hi*  perilous  pas- 
sages ItJDX  paragraph  to  parngnph,  each  paragriph  a 
star  which  shone  by  its  own  Instre,  was  happily 
dwelt  upon.  His  rhetoric  On/zlej  by  It*  circuits, 
contrasts,  sutitbeses;  lmsglnstion  is  his  wand  of 
power,  lie  comes  along  hi*  own  path*,  too.  and  id- 
wsjs  Inhls  ownfsshlon.  What  though  be  build  his 
piers  downward  from  the  heavens,  and  throw  his  ra- 
diant spin  across  the  fissures  of  his  argument,  his 
masonry  Is  none  tho  less  solid.  But  we  mast  br  ng 
oar  s  imewh.it  Imperfect  sketch  of  the  talk  on  Kme.-- 
son  to  a  c'.c*.-,  for  wint  of  space. 

THOREAU. 

Mr.  Alcott  then  referred  to  the  acquaintance 
of  Em«r«orl  with  Henry  Thoreau,  and  to 
Thoreau'  senjovment  ol  "out  door*,"  and  his 
familiarity  with  animals  and  plait.?.  He  took 
it  into  bis  bead  ibat  the  best  thing  any  ycuug 
man  could  do  to  prove  bow  little  he  could 
survive  and  feed  bis  genius  on  book*,  would 
be  to  lea**  civilized  society  since  there  were 
so  many  hindrances  in  civilization— it  cost  eo 
m,ich  to  feed  and  clothe  one,  which  is  oil  su- 
perfluous*, and  therefore  he  went  to  Wuldon 
Pond  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village 
of  Concord,  and  there  built  a  little  hermitage  of 
the  plaice.- 1  materials. 
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tbti  other  Atrntoiu, 
of  whoTt  he  discoursed  namely  Hawthorne, 
Cbannfng,  Wblttler,  Longfellow,  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  'by  requests  bis  daughter,  Lonlee 
M.  Aloott,  the  anther  of  "Little  Wornon." 
At  another  time  we  ihall  try  to  speak  of  these 
M  Mr.  Alcott  so  obarmingly  described  them. 

FURTHER   CONVERSATIONS. 

The  company  of  last  eveniog  unanimously 
and  with  enthusiasm  resolved  to  invite  Mr. 
Aloott  to  give  two  more  Conversations;  and 
he  consented  to  me -t  them  this  and  to-mor- 
row evenings.  The  Converaation  ibis  evening 
will  be  held  at  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the 
Young  Men's  Association,  eonusonclng  at  1% 
o'clock,  and  the  topics  will  be  "Social  Life," 
and  "  Temperament,  Complexion  and  De- 
scent. I>A\II>     A.     WASSON. 

'•'hia  gentleman  ia  a  native  ol  tin-  coast  °* 
Maine,  huiI  has  nil  liii»  life  been  familiar  will' 
the  Hfit.  and  those  tliat  go  down  to  it  in  sn.|'/'a- 
lie  is  a  tf'Mxl  sailor  and  skipper.  hiiiI  lias  been 
known  to  bring  a  Vessel  into  port  when  be  was 
a  pass-ntrer  with  an  unworthy  wh  captain 
W  i  t  la  nil  this,  lie  is  by  no  means  rugged  or 
athletic;  but  n  great  invalid,  who  tor  ninny 
years  baa  been  a  stranger  to  the  rude  health  of 
his  childhood,  llo  is,  perhaps,  filty  yearn  old, 
and  not,  I  believe,  a  college  bred  man.  lie 
studied  theology  at  the  Bangor  Seminary,  and 
waa  settled  aa  colleague  of  nn  old  Congregation, 
aliat  doctor  of  divinity  in  Bradtord,  n<ar  New- 
buryport.  Ilia  parish  soon  became  a  aeparate 
town,  culled  liroveland.  And  Ilia  church  at  the 
end  of  hia  first  year — say  about  1S.V,' — divided 
on  the  question  of  his  theological  aoundneaa: 
an<i  be  outinued  to  preach  lor  »ime  years 
longer  to  an  independent  congregation  there. 
hia  lollowcrs  buying  a  Me'.li'Xllat  church  tor 
the  purpi:ae.  Gradually  lie  became  nn  advan- 
ced Nationalist;  nnd,  coming  torth  (rom  liia  re- 
tirement at  Uroveland,  where  Whittier  and 
llitrginaun  and  a  tew  clergymen  and  h-cturera 
who  went  there  to  apeak  were  hia  chiet  ac- 
quaintances, lie  was  admitted  to  the  Boston 
eirvle  of  radicals  about  IS."",.-!.  There  he  nut 
Parker,  Htiieraon,  Phillips,  Harrison,  George 
Stearns,  and  the  coterie  of  good  women  ol  their 
acquaintance.  About  ibis  time  his  health 
broke  down,  and  he  left  hia  pariah.  Alu-r- 
wards  he  preached  awhile  in  Worcester,  and 
lived  there  longer;  then  went  to  England  lor  a 
health-voyage,  and  again  to  the  Levant;  took  a 
house  in  Concord,  nnd  waa  it  neighbor  ol  F.m- 
craon,  Alcott,  and  Thoreau  lor  a  ymr  or  two; 
Iben  preached  lor  a  year  to  Theodore  Parker  a 
ronj-regation;  and  finally  aet  up  hie  bouaeho'd 
Jl..«4  ....  West  Medtord,  fix  or  seven  miles  Iroiu 
Boston,  where  be  has  lived  tor  the  last  three 
years,  and  for  the  greater  part  ot  that  lime  baa 
been  an  inspector  in  the  Boston  custom  bouae 
During  bis  dozen  years  of  invalidism  aud  wan- 
dering be  cultivated  literature  nnd  pi  ilosopby 
assiduously,  and  wrote  several  of  his  remarka- 
ble essays  tor  the  Atlantic,  (be  Christian  Kxtim- 
iner,  and  other  periodicals,  developing  a  style 
ol  thought  aud  expression  which  places  him 
among  the  first  of  American  essnyists.  lie  has 
written  fiue  poems,  n  tew  of  which  have  been 
printed.  Ot  late  he  inclines  to  political  writ- 
**Esbb>  iiii'l  is  disposed  to  take  a  sad  view  ot  our 
SB«Z»iii:ona  and  tendencies,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  suffrage. 

Mr.  \\  asaon  is  rather  an  essayist  and  crkic 
than  a  preacher  or  jaipular  speaker,  and  does 
not  majnetize  hia  audience  in  sympathy  with 
bis  mood.  He  djscriminates,  and  refines,  nnd 
abounds  in  suggestive  thought;  but  he  neither 
condenses  into  epigrams  like  Emerson,  nor 
tlowvrs  into  eloquence  like  Phillips  He  is  of 
middle  height,  handsome  and  genial  counte- 
nance, witii  a  sweet  voice  and  a  manner  some- 
what ..llrQiqd  and  lingering,  not  to  say  drawl- 
;n».  rUkemaa  long  ceased  to  preach,  but  olten 
<*tasBn*BBs*BBBBS  IB  generally  present  at  the  Radical 
•JlflTJ,  Rffln  be  lake3  part  in  the  discussions. 
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will,  some  lino  aroma  escapes  us  always,  and  we  cunnut 
auke  those  who  did  not  know  her  understand  why  she 
was  nolilor  than  all,  and  scarcely  any  one  was  worthy  to 
be  called  -t(  cond  where  sho  was  first.  Largo,  ;md  deep, 
and  high— she  v.  as  all  those.  Bhe  had  a  wonderful  com- 
piehou*iou  of  character,  at  once  clear,  critical  and  sym- 
pathetic. She  had  a  capacity  intofwhlch  all  rivers  ran, 
and  yet  it  wusuovcr  full.  She  gave  her  friends  all  they 
could  take  and  had  Infinitely  more  to  give.  The  Mahom- 
etans eu  J  Abraham  "The  Friend;"  and  that  Is  Margaret's 
truest  title.  She  was  eminently  The  Friend;*.aud  we  wait 
now  to  hear  her  spoken  of  as  sho  only  should  be,  by  her 
friends. 

Dr.  Hedge  «um  Bex*.  HU  friendship  with  Maramret 
«Bte-dated  that  of  any  of  the  others.  lie  found  u  isbbm- 
otble  to  conceive  of  hex  as  the  sexagenarian  sue  woaia 
*iVt«  boon  to-day,  for  there  seemed  to  him  in  her  consti- 
tution no  provision  for  old  age.  Ho  knew  her  first  in 
Cambridge  when  she  was  IS  yearsfold— a  child  in  years— 
swwoman  in  physical  development,  and  already  In  sool- 
et/.  Recalling  ben  imago,  full  contour,  opulent  develop- 
ment, stately  carriage,  It  seemed  tho*  Mature  Intended 
tier  for  beauty  hut  missed  the  aim  by  giving  her  an  un- 
due proportion  of  brain,  which  lnduoed  premature  con- 
sciousness and  prevented  the  repose  necessary  for  beau- 
tiful development— as  when  the  mold  Is  too  much  shaken, 
the  statue  comes  ont  awry.  In  those  days  It  was  hard 
for  Margaret  to  forgive  nature  or  herself  for  this  want  of 
beauty.  Sho  would  have  given  all  the  powers  of  her  mind 
tor  the  pink  and  white  pretttness  of  some  other  girls, 
■bis  made  her  bitter  and  sarcastic.  She  became  very 
ngnopul.ir  In  Cambridge,  and  was  sent  to  school  for  a 
Win  Uroton.  She  passed  through  some  terrible  mental 
experiences  at  Uroton,  and  came  back  to  Cambridge  so 
changed  that  site  won  not  only  popularity  but  devoted 
respect.  Whatever  else  she  was.  and  she  was  much,  she 
was  most  of  all  a  critic ;  and  no  criticism  has  been 
written  in  this  country  to  compare  with  hers.  She  under- 
stood the  highest  minds,  and  she  satln.ludgment  on  thorn 
cot  with  presumption  but  as  a  peer.  Then,  taking  out  of 
bis  pocket  some  private  letters  from  Margaret, Tie  read 
extracts  from  them  which  seemed  to  place  us  curiously 
n*  rvyperi  with  her.  They  were  written  In 
o>  very  simple  straightforward  hand.  and 
were  full  of  Individuality ;  so  alive  with  all  that  Marga- 
ret was,  that  it  almost  seemed  as  If  she  herself  bod  come 
Into  our  midst  Toward  the  end  of  her  life  he  again  saw 
a  good  deal  of  her  In  Italy.  She  was  physically  worn 
end  faded,  but  her  soul  was  Indescribably  glorified  and 
enlarged.  She  was  working  day  and  night  far  others, 
and  so  continued  to  work  till  the  last. 

Mr.  Chonulng  neat  took  up  the  word,  and  said  that  Mr. 
Guiersou  not  being  presunt,  he  earns  in  due  order  of  suc- 
cession. "  If  she  Is  here  among  us,"  he  said,  and  his 
whole  rapt  face  looked  as  If  by  some  sense  unknown  to 
us  he  aaw  a  face  we  did  not  see,  "  I  should  like  to  say  to 
tier,  'Dear  friend,  I  did  not  kuew  you,  love 
you,  estimate  you  as  I  ought.  Slowly 
t  have  been  growing  toward  you,  and  the 
higher  I  climb  the  nearer  I  come  to  appreciating  you.' " 
Hers  was  the  noblest  and  fullest  life  he  had  ever  known. 
Mouther  hod  ever  given  bias  suoh  a  comprehension  of 
what  a  grand  thing  human  life  ought  to  be.  If  ever  there 
was  a  Great  Heart  on  earth,  she  was  the  one.  and  In  hor 
«reat-benrteiiness  lay,  to  his  thinking,  the  secret  of  bar 
power.  In  the  early  days  of  bis  half -know  ledge  of  her 
be  used  to  think  this  groat-heartednees  was  arrogance. 
and  sometimes  to  reprove  her  for  it .  but  he  learned  at 
last  it  was  simply  a  capacity  to  appreciate  great  things. 
The  ear  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  lyre  of  Apollo  could 
not  tolerate  a  meaner  note.  The  reason  she  was  so  flue 
•  critic  was  because  she  went  to  great  men  and  to  her 
oongeulal  peers.  Shwjssrinetratecf  all  characters  by 
going  straight  to  their  nosw,  so  that  one  seemed  not  to 


nave  satisfactorily  knew* oneself  till  one  had  secu  one- 
self In  her  mirror.  sVw.,  the  most  devoutly  religious 
person  he  had  ever  known.  When  sho  was  about  21,  an 
•xperieuce  came  to  her  which  more  orthodox  persons 
might  call  a  new  birth.  It  transfigured  life  for  her,  and 
Ailed  her  soul  with  something  divine  whloh  never  left 
her  afterward.  He  was  with  her  In  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudsoi  when  she  was  writing  her  Woman  in  toe  Nine- 
teenth Cevtwy.  And  the  mask  was  lifted  then  whloh 
•bowed  hi  in  bow  noble  a  being  a  woman  might  be. 
What  she  said  was  Infinitely  more  than  what  she 
wrote.  Indeed,  no  description  could  ever  do  Justloe 
Co  the  power  of  her  conversation.  The  last  and 
inost  profound  word  In  regard  to  her  was  tender 
Viess.  Hs  had  heard  ber  called  masculine,  but 
most  unjustly.  Strong  she  was,  bat  It  was  the  strength 
of  a  deeu  and  pure  womanhood  which  drew  other  women 
Coward  ner.  One  Christmas  she  stood  among  the  con- 
victs at  Sing  Sing,  and  said  to  them  a  few  words  of 
Christmas  greeting  with  such  gracious  sweetness  that, 
♦tslttng  them  one  oy  one  In  tholr  cells  afterward,  they 
aobbed  out  Itefore  her  the  deepest  secrete  of  their  lives. 
Just  at  the  last,  in  Rome,  what  a  passion  of  self -forgetful 
tenderness  It  was  which  drew  her  away  from  her  own 
tittle  shild  to  core  for  the  wounded  heroes,  who  blessed 
her  name  like  a  saint's  In  their  prayers. 

He  loved  so  well  to  linger  among  the  familiar  scenes  of 
this  beautiful  life,  that  one  could  see  he  gave  way,  with 
nouiethliig  of  the  reluctance  one  feels  at  saying  farewell 
Co  a  friend,  for  the  noxt  speaker,  Col.  Uigclnson. 
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Unlike  the  former  speaker,  the  Colonel  could  not  talk 
of  her  from  close  personal  knowledge,  having  seen  her 
only  a  few  times;  but  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
he  know  well,  aud  one  of  the  brothers  was  his  class- 
mate. Through  all  these  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  her 
him.    " 


had  conic  to 


for  thev  one   and  all   ascribed  to  lier 


JustosOoL  Higglnaon  as*  down,  Mrs,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  acae  to  go,  summoned  by  an  Inexorable  railroad 
hell.  Mr.  dark  said  aha  was  lea vlng  1  ust  as  he  was  about 
to  say  that  htarroro*  Pallor  was  toe  American  discoverer 
of  Mr.  Jssasrson.  Margaret,  he  said,  also  disooverecaMrs. 
oTarrar,  and  many  another  whose  gifts  and  graces  she 
revealed  to  sho  world.  Ho  spokO  of  her  long  and  elooe 
rriondshba  wit*  Qeo.  t.  Davis,  and  read  a  letter 
tram  Mrs.  Davis,  who  was  unnbls  to  be  pres- 
ent as  the  occasion.  Mr.  Spring,  an  old  traveling 
companion  of  Margaret,  read  a  letter  from  her,  la  which 
aho  spoke  of  her  marriage  aud  Its  effect  In  enlarging  her 
room  of  experience,  and  blessing  and  enriching  her  life. 
Mr.  O.  P.  Cranch  followed  with  a  poem  as  pleasant  as  It 
was  long,  and  Its  length  Indicated  how  dear  and  agreea- 
ble to  him  was  his  subleot. 

Mr.  Clark*  then  called  upon  Mr.  Alcott,  who  exonsed 
himself.  Dr.  Hedge  read  another  charming  extract  from 
oue  qs*  Margaret's  private  letters,  lu  which  she  alluded 
very  pleasantly  to  Mr.  Alcott.  Hal  was  followed  by  Miss 
Peabody,  who  talked  lovingly  of  this  rare  Margaret,  aud 
read  letters  about  her  from  Mr.  HfckH,  who  painted  her 
portrait,  and  Miss  Martineau.  who  was  her  friend.  Mrs. 
Wring  wished  there  was  time  fox  her  yj  tell  of  Marra- 
ref  s  life  In  Italy,  whore  her  114»~*k«omed  anew  Tat* 
such  youth  that  It  seemed  not  nrannjural  for  her  to  love 


a  husband  younger  than  herself  ;  W  of  tbelr  acquaint- 
ance, whloh  woe  the  prettiest  love  story  In  the  world. 
Mr.  Clarke   said:  -There   was  always   time   for   love 

Mrs.' Spring  then  commenced  to  read  a  letter  which 
w:is  among  the  last  Margaret  ever  wrote,  and  was  so  fuu 
of  feeling  that  it  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  bearers, 
and  made  the  reador's  voice  husky.  Mrs.  Cheney  reao 
one  from  Miss  Anna  Parsons,  a  friend  of  Margaret;  aea 
Mrs.  Howe  dropiied  into  tho  full  cup  of  tho  occasion  a 
very  pearl  of  a  poem,  whloh  was  so  beautiful  that  unuer 
l  u  spell  we  could  go  away  satisfied.  »-  C  m. 
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k  TIUT  TO  OLD  00VC0SD. 

CONCOBD,  MaSS.,  August.  1870. 

From  old,  familiar  Boston  take  the  four 
o'clock  train,  Fltchbnrg  Boad,  and  you  will  bo 
under  the  escort  of  that  noble  conductor  who, 
Ivy  the  direction  of  his  departed  ladm,  always 
carries  for  protection,  summer  and  winter,  a 
unie  rower;  today  a  piuk,  tomorrow  a  rose, 
lie  carries  It  between  his  teeth  with  a  determin- 
ation seeming  to  say  that  if  death  conies  the 
flower  shall  lie  there.  Long  may  that  brave  and 
fiithf nl  knight  run  his  trains  out  of  the  castle 
depot.  The  route  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  out 
of  the  cily,  nlthougn  inrougn  a  country  tho  least 
populous.  Innumerable  nnimproved  sites  and 
locations  for  building  invite  investments,  and 
the  attractive  woodlands  and  rising  grounds 
suggest  hnppy  retreats  to  ureu  mortals.  But 
better  shut  your  eyes  until  paat  the  uproar  of 
the  fading  city,  past  screaming  engines  and 
schooners  discharging  their  loads,  past  the  flats, 
juvenile  swimmers  and  sea  smells,  past  the 
brickyards  of  Cambridge — whea,  look!  The 
beautiful  suburban  villas  that  crown  the  long 
bill  range  at  Belmont,  graves  that  beset  the 
way,  orchards  whose  long  rows  of  regularly- 
planted  apple  trees  run  far  up  the  hills,  hedges 
and  gravelled  walks  of  eonntry-seats,  French- 
root  cottages  embosomed  in  green,  glimpses  of 
willow-skirted  brooks,  low  marshes  reclaimed 
by  ditching.  Suddenly,  Walthara  with  its  great 
watch  factory;  then  a  more  broken  country, 
rocky  pastures  with  feeding  cows,  raggea  ledges, 
sun-scorched  hills  and  stunted  pines,  grass- 
grown  roads  leading  to  old-fashioned  fatui- 
honses.  Boon  a  rush  past  w  amen  rond,  the 
greenish  waters  of  which  have  such  a  marvel- 
lous clearness,  aud,  finally,  Concord.  Those 
lumbering  sign-boards  with  the  inscription, 
"Look  Out  for  the  Engine  when  tho  Bell  Rings," 
stretched  across  the  roads,  have  suggested  the 
propriety  of  substituting  here,  as  elsewhere,  tho 
single  upright  supporting  just  the  words,  "Rail- 
road Crossing."  There  is  more  Yonkeoism  and 
nationality  in  "Look  Out  for  the  Engine  when 
the  Bell  Kings,"  than  in  "Yankee  Doodle"  or 
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the  banks  of  the  almost  stagnant  river,  that 
Thoreau  apeaka  of  a  propoaltion  to  give  the 
towa  a  coat  of  anna  having  "a  field  verdant 
with  the  Concord  circling  nine  rimes  round." 
Why  not  represent,  seated  according  to  his 
wont,  beside  a  stone  wagi,  Thorean  in  peace- 
ful discourse  with  a  fa<w<» — the  philosopher 
telling  tlMUe<ige>  in  the  soil  of  the  inner  and 
higher  isa*  anu  more  too  than  the  Utter  knew 
of  clays  aaa  muds;"  or,  what  wonld  be.  more 
suggestive  still,  an  old  inhabitant  in  bis  front 
yard  notching,  like  Bobinson  Cruaoe,  the  day  of 
the  weak  upon  a  post  The  few  white-washed 
stores,  with  their  wooden  awnings,  remind  yon 
of  an  impromptu  business  street  ia  the  West. 
That  unpretending  sign,  "Bank,  Institution  for 
Savings,"  Indicates  no  uncertain  risks  are  tak- 
en. At  the  centre  of  the  village,  a  plain,  but 
peculiar,  simple,  bat  Imposing  soldiers'  monu- 
ment greets  the  eye  The  square  granite  ped- 
estal or  block  upon  which  the  shaft  rests  looks 
rather  small.  The  shaft  itself  consists  of  rough 
blocks  of  granite  hewn  at  the  edges,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  smooth  piece,  whittled  to  a  per- 
fect point.  The  Inscription,  "The  town  of 
Concord  Guilds  this  monument  In  honor  of  the 
brave  men  whose  names  it  bean,  and  records 
with  grateful  pride  that  they  bond  hen  a  birth- 
place, laws—  or  grave,"  it  by  Judge  Hoar,  it  ia 
aaid.  But  surely  never  during  the  preaeut  pe- 
riod •>«  absolute  human  subsidence  ratha***'  b»«q 
sun  a  crowd  nor  oecame  wiere  sacn  a  w»««r 
am  as  must  nave  oeen  moment  to  lue  rawing 
mam  abdication  ot  sucn  a  monumeut. 

TIIK  SCENERY 
i»  not  of  the  wild  and  picturesque,  hut  of  the 
tamer,  English  sort.  The  river  is  not  restricted 
ti»  a  narrow  channel  between  bills,  but  How* 
niuileaaly  through  broad  meadows.  Distant 
views  of  it  are  spoiled  by  the  indirectness  of  its 
Course,  and  its  fair  Itusom  biddi'U  by  the  bushes 
its  fertility  nourishes.  It  is  a  river  with  vol- 
umes of  unspeakable  knowledge,  and  to  kuovr 
It,  love  it  and  enjoy  it  you  musi  l>e  upon  it. 
Here  tlie  smooth  meadow  spreads  its  gree.il 
earpet  to  the.  water's  1'dge,  hero  grows  it  de- 
tached elm,  here  a  grove  sufHciciont  for  a  single 
nymph  of  the  stream,  tuid  here  cluster  the  trees 
in  uiunlsrs  sufficient  to  accommodate  a   whole 

village  troop.  On  one  side  the  bank  will  shoot 
high  n~  array  of  red  nml  white  berries,  le.iviir; 
at  us  base  trees  ,if  leaning;  evergreen  to  mirror 
themselves  in  the  water.  As  if  tin-  oiks  were 
lint  Illicit  enough,  the  grape  vines  have  irBtti-U 
their  ponderous  weight  of  fruit  and  foliage. 
The  dwarfed  willows  impart  variety  to  the 
panorama  of  green.  Everywhere  the  fertile 
esrth  rejoices  in  growth  auil  profusion,  and, 
when  the  skirting  wools  |>art,  there  is  th.»  sanii' 
richness  and  \  arioty  to  the  hillside  scenes,  the 
cattle  look  over-fed,  the  hams  like  bursting, 
anil  you  village,  as  if  glutted  with  the  products 
of  this  agricultural  realm,  lies  down  among  In-? 
shade-trees  to  take  sufficient  sleep. 

uunawnr. 

The  Boston  Turnpike,  which  for  the  first 
mile  from  the  village  centre  is  accompanied  by 
a  steep  ridge,  crowding  the  houses  on  the  left 
almost  into  the  road,  and  rising  far  above  the 
level  of  the  housetops,  conducts  to  a  plain 
mansion  with  limited  outlook  on  the  right. 
This  is  Emerson's.  The  right  half  of  the 
grounds,  as  you  enter,  is  thick  set  with  pines, 
aa  also  the  triangular  space  where  a  branch 
road  intersects  the  Boston  Turnpike  in  front. 
A  straight  walk  of  white  slabs  conducts  you  to 
the  door.  About  to  knock,  1  thought  of  a  sen- 
U'lice  in  the  "Over-Soul:"  "Where  I  sit  iu  that 
presence,  who  shall  daro  to  come  in'.*" 
I  was  afraid  of  that  pretence,  and  bad  it  not 
lieen  for  a  newspaper  correspondent's  principles, 
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I  would  have  turned  back.  Mr.  Kmcrson  is,  as 
most  everybody  knows,  very  tall,  a  little  stoop- 
ing, with  a  thin,  prominent  nose,  thinking  eyes, 
and  a  smile,  such  that  no  wonder  Frederika 
Bremer  said  it  was  the  raost  genial  smile  she 
ever  saw.  1  brought  away  the  queatiou — enough 
indeed  to  bring — "Are  you  learning  the  lesson 
<  f  yourself'.'"  Walden  had  Ix-eu  discussed,  and 
Mr.  Kmcrson  drew  a  rough  pencil  sketch  of 
the  pond,  woods,  a  grove  of  three  hundred 
young  pines  set  out  by  Thoreau's  own  band,  the 
true  location  of  bis  hermitage  (since  removed 
to  the  north  part  of  the  town  and  now  demol- 
ished), and  an  excavation  frequently  mistaken 
for  the  value.  The  recollection  of  that  visit  c.in; 
not  fade.  It  will  be  a  froutispieas  to  every  pnge 
of 

Emerson's  w  kitinijh. 
According  to  the  conundrums  of  the  newsps-l 
pers,  Kiiievson  is,  like  Homer, blind,  and  writes 
an  odd  essay  (Odyssey).  Sometimes  when 
steaming  along  upon  an  express  train  of  thought 
and  making  commendable  progress,  as  you 
think,  one  or  two  alarming   lurches  bring  you 

up  suddenly  in  some  dismal  phras  where  you  do 
not  comprehend  the  nature  af  yaur  Situation. 
But  tbn  meaning  will  finally  out  of  evcrv  ob- 
scure" senteucr,  anu  you  win  reel  an  increasing 
love  for  the  .book  which  opens  to  you  new 
worlds  of  tVuMrar— « hither  she  Hgtits  on  the 
coast  die  out  tjt  not,  This  paragraph,  like  a 
curved  panel  where  rises,  amid  a  confusion  of 
chiscllings,  a  definite  and  describnhle  figure 
like  a  horse's  fcaaa  or  a  warrior's  helmet,  will 
all  take  living  and  moviug  shape  yet,  under  the 
steady  illuruuration  of  truth.  There  are  wru- 
ng* that.  «fwing  to  an  awkward  style  or  repul- 
sive sentiment,  resemble  a  sluggish  stream,  un- 
sightly with  snags;  others  are  sunny,  sandy 
shoals  a  barefoot  maiden  may  splash  through ; 
but  Emerson  is  deep  wading  in  a  clear  flood, 
where  strength  Is  gained  for  the  task.  His 
Ismks  are  for  all  men,  all  minds,  and  all  hearts. 
"Sweet,  lyrical  and  universal  as  the  rising  of 
the  wind."  They  are  full  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances and  outposts  of  thought,  reaching  out  to 
all  the  world  Yet  most  people  do  not  read 
hiui  Wcause  they  fully  appreciate  and  under- 
stand him.  They  read  him  because  reputed  ex- 
cellent, and  be  is  in  fashion  in  their  set.  Theirs 
is  a  sort  of  intellectual  tasting,  like  learning  to 
like  olives.     They  would  lie  like   their   nctirh- 

burs. 

■  icyond  Emerson  lives  Capt.  .Johu  n.  Moore, 
one  of  whose  three  accomplished  and  highly-es- 
teemed daughters  is  distinguished  for  her  skill 
in  professional  skating.  He  is  Peputy-Shcriff 
and  farmer  of  much  note,  having  the  finest  if 
not  the  largest  vineyard  in  the  grape-growing 
town.  It  is  planted  ou  the  sandy  ridge  iu  the 
rear  of  his  houav,  and  renders  the  barren  site 
beautiful.  Decisive  and  out-spoken,  the  red- 
fated,  sandy-liearded  and  full-formed  police 
type  of  the  man,  be  is  shrewd,  successful,  over- 
ambitious,  well-informed  on  the  farming  ques- 
tion, and  never  caught  enduring  foolish  theories. 
His  specialty  is  the  raising  of  small  fruits,  in 
which  Concord  is  beginning  to  take  precedence 
— being  likely,  indeed,  to  supplant  Belmont  in 
the  strawberry  trade. 

THE    FARMKRS'    CLUB 

is  frequently  overlooked  by  those  who  make 
pilgrimages  to  this  Americau  Mecca,  it  was 
established  in  1832,  and  is,  if  I  am  not  incor- 
rectly informed,  the  oldest  existing  Fanners' 
Club  in  the  State.  John  S.  Keyes,  formerly 
United  States  Marshal,  is  President  of  the  club, 
and  Minot  Pratt,  who  with  his  wife  is  the  only 
member  of  the  famous  Brook  Farm  Associa- 
tion still  residing  here,  is  the  Secretary.  Such 
men   as  Simon    Brown,   formerly  Lieutenant- 
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Governor  of  the  State,  and  now  agricultural 
editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  Judge  Hen- 
ry F.  French,  author  of  a  standard  work  on 
subsoiling  and  draining,  F.  G.  Pratt,  the  hus- 
band of  the  oldest  Alcott  daughter,  the  subjest 
of  the  above  paragraph,  and  other  well-known 
gentlemen — iu  all  thirty-one — belong  to  this 
useful  organization.  The  meetings  are  holden 
weekly  from  October  to  April,  at  the  houses  of 
the  several  members.  Au  essay  is  read  at  each 
meeting,  and  a  collation,  usually  of  oysters, 
cake,  tea  and  coffee,  provided.  The  places  of 
meeting  and  the  subjects  of  essays  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  are  appointed  in  April.  The 
•.rito*  has  therefore  the  whole  summer  for 
rMtanuvn.  me  rsawys  are  ueatrr  muaausam 
unto  the  record  books  of  the  club,  aad  volumes 
I  of  elaborate  and  carefully  -  nnoaroa  articles 
aad  rs aorta  aava  accumulates  on  tnc  (Sec- 
retary's nanos.  xnese  are  invajuaoie  deposi- 
tories of  practical  knowledge;  practical,  I  say, 
because  these  men  are  not  fanners  by  book  and 
precept,  but  by  shovel  and  hoe;  men  generally 
who  get  their  living  by  farming;  men  who  work 
with  their  bands,  and  have  no  theories  until 
they  have  gone  abroad  in  the  fields  and  devel- 
oped them  there;  men  who  work  directly  to 
their  end,  and  theorise  only  when  ^knowledge 
and  experience  warrant;  men  waam  nanus 
strong  bands,  would  also  have  the  culture  ot 
the  intellect  attended  to,  would  krune,  reason 
and  rrficri,  and  not  men  who,  by  exercising 
weak  brains  in  devising  poor  ways  for  the  em- 
ployment of  other  people's  limbs,  would  get  "a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  They  are  prac- 
tical Middlesex  county  farmers,  who  can  give 
you  more  information  upon  town  and  society 
matters,  a  better  version  of  what  their  neigh- 
bors, the  closeted  thinkers,  are  doing  and  what 
Concord  philosophy  is,  than  the  philosophers 
themselves.  A  Transcendentolist,  indeed,  is 
like  a  poor  watch — you  must  consult  the  sun  of 
your  reason  and  the  opinion  of  the  people  to 
find  out  what  he  is.  I  bespeak  for  the  club  a 
long  and  vigorous  life.  The  work  of  the  past  is 
promise  for  the  future.  The  members  ore  of 
the  right  character  and  true  spirit.  The  best 
proof  of  all  is,  that  in  the  literary  labors  per- 
taining to  membership  they  do  not  dodge  their 
duty.  As  the  one  who  reads  the  essay  is  the 
host  of  the  evening,  and  entertains  the  others 
In  bis  own  house,  it  becomes  a  part  of  his  hospi- 
tality to  furnish  a  literary  treat.  He  must 
descend  into  the  cellars  of  his  experience,  and 
sweep  the  stairways  of  bis  memory.  May  I 
express  the  hope  that  somo  member  abridge 
and  prepare  for  press  the  papers  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  club. 

A.   BRONHON  ALCOTT. 

Next  to  Moore's  is  Alcott's.  The  owner  Is 
distinguished  for  "Conversations,"  dieting, 
building  rustic  summer  houses,  and  being  the 
father  of  Louisa  May  Aloott,  author  of  "Little 
Women"  and  "An  Old-Fashioned  Girl,"  and 
of  Abble  May  Alcott,  the  artist,  who  recently 
put  out  "Concord  Sketches."  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  examining  this  under  the  eye  anjl  com- 
ment of  the  father.  Both  the  daughters  are  In 
Switzerland  now.  They  have  probably  done 
much  to  correct  the  views  of  Mr.  Alcott,  who 
is,  as  he  ought  to  be,  very  proud  of  bis  chil- 
dren. Years  ago  he  was  a  strict  vegetarian, 
but  now  the  butcher's  cart  stops  at  his  door. 
The  following  anecdote  was  told  to  me.  Ob- 
serving a  neighbor  killing  squash  bugs  one 
morning,  Mr.  Alcott  addressed  him: 

"You  are  doing  very  wrong;  you  are  inflict- 
ing pain;  you  are  destroying  life;  you  are  tak- 
ing away  that  you  cannot  restore." 

The  neighbor  asked  a  season  for  deliberation. 
This  over,  he  went  to  Mr.  Alcott,  whom  he 
found  murderously  engaged  as  he   had  been. 
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Assuming  a  voice  suited  to  the  occasion  and  a 
face,  of  long  dimensions,  be  addressed,  in  turn, 
the  white-haired  old  man. 

"ton  aw  don*  very  wrong,  you  are  inmoung 
ami  a:  vou  are  destroying  life,  you  are  taxing 
war  tbat  Totuj^finoi  restore." 

-JUi  \mmr  niierrupted  Mr.  Alcott:  "bat  I 
naiad  it  was  no  bug  or  bo  squash,  and  flaoliy 
I  thought  it  better  he  no  bug." 

Tke  nelchbor  newer  fait  bound  to  show  addition- 
al merry  to  bugs  after  finding  the  teacher  did  not 
practise  what  he  taught.  The  anecdote  shows 
how  Decennary  a  persistent  purpose  to  all  re- 
formers. Nothing  but  uuvarying  conduct  ami 
unbroken  resolve  draw  adherents  to  new  and 
problematic  msasnrrs.  The  tide  of  popular 
opinion  is  strong;  and  to  stem  it,  there  must  be 
no  cessation  of  effort,  no  abating  of  stroke,  no 
giving  up.  On  the  other  hand,  coutormuv  to 
principles,  unchanged  through  years,  will  ac- 
complish wonderful  results.  Were  an  Alcott 
In  every  township,  beloved  and  kind  as  he  is, 
never  to  intermit  an  effort  to  make  people 
adopt  a  vegetarian  diet,  and  never  compromise 
himself  once,  the  whole  American  population 
would  give  up  meat  within  hIx  months. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  sit  in  the  old  brown 
bolide  with  wide-open  windows;  and  there  in 
the  philosopher's  library,  with  old  furniture, 
shelves  in  the  walls,  and  thin,  leather-bound 
liooks,  to  listen  to  his  rambling  discourse. 
Formerly  he  was  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  with  the  children,  whom  his  visits  de- 
lighted, hi'  would  hop  and  skip  or  sometimes 
to  their  infinite  amusement  read,  substituting 
nanus  of  bin  own,  in  Pilgrim's  Progress.  His 
grounds  are  adorned  with  rustic  seats,  arbors 
and  summer-houses.  The  fr<mt  fence,  also  rus- 
tic- and  built  by  himself,  is  wonderfully  unique. 

The  woods  were  ransacked  for  misshapen 
trunks  of  trees,  distorted  limbs  and  twisted 
roots,  for  any  woody  warts  or  ugly  gnarls,  and 
these,  when  collected,  were  put  together  into 
a  substantial  fence  supplying  its  own  ornamen- 
tation, and,  for  aught  1  kuow,  its  own  hinge  and 
fastening. 

HiWTHOBHK's. 

Next  to  Alcott's  is  Hawthorne's.  The  house  is 
almost  entirely  conoealed  in  shrubbery,  but  near- 
er the  road  than  could  hare  suited  the  tastes  of 
the  owner.  Yet  a  part  of  that  ridge  which  here 
coatiuues  its  course  was  dug  away  to  locate  the 
house  as  far  back  as  possible.  Upon  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  amid  whispering  trees,  is  a  rough 
seat,  whose  back  is  a  simple  board  nailed  to  two 
trees.  Here  Hawthorne  in  the  summer  time 
used  to  sit  in  the  solitude  he  loved  so  well.  In 
front  is  a  well-trod  path,  which  he  used  to  paoe 
like  a  grenadier,  turning  and  composing.  The 
house  below  is  not  remarkable  for  its  architec- 
tural beauty,  the  part*  being  somewhat  huddled 
together.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  square  tower, 
to  which  Hawthorne  in  winter  time  retired 
when  he  wrote.  The  entrance  is  by  an  ordinary 
stairway,  although  the  owner  used  to  threaten 
to  substitute  a  trap-door,  and,  pulling  his  table 
upon  it,  effectually  to  bar  admission.  Two  mot- 
toes in  white  letters  on  dark  wood-work  imme 
diately  attract  the  eye:  "Abandon  all  care,  ye 
that  enter  here;"  and  "There  to  no  Joy  but 
calm."  Tbe  wife,  the  two  daughters  (to  whom 
1  resident  Pierce  willed  #3000  each),  and  the  son 
are  in  England.  The  house  recently  sold  to  a 
family  of  Grays,  for  $4000. 

HAWTHORN F.'s    WBITINOS. 

Little  interest  would  Is-  taken  in  the  house 
but  for  the  distinction  earned  by  tbe  master, 
"Marble  Faun"  lies  before  me,  cold  and  unemo- 
tional like  the  statuary  of  which  it  treats.  You 
are  chilled  by  the  thin  air  of  art,  the  presence  of 
so  many  busts  and  models  and  chiselled  frag- 
ments, of  the  unsynipatbizing   marble,  and   at 
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length  are  forced  down  upon  a  freezing  block 
of  Carrara  yourself.  Tbe  book,  though  it  may 
be  cold  and  unemotional,  even  dull  and  dismal 
at  times,  yet  is  never  in  the  least  distasteful, 
muddy  or  unchaste.  All  Hawthorne's  writings 
are  polished  and  |>erfect,  almost  sacred  for 
their  smoothness.  They  remind  you  of  the 
burial  place  of  tbe  Capuchin  monks  whore  no 
disagreeable  scent  arises.  They  are  simaaa  ami 
subdued— less  like  the  lnxuriaaO  growth  of  a 
tropical  region,  where  natunHs  lavish  of  winds 
and  storms  than  the  paler  products  of  a  temper- 
ate one.  where  the  sun  scarcely  wilts  tbe  flowers 
at  noonday.  There  are  no  high  colors  nor  over- 
wrought pictures,  hut  quaint  old  wife's  tales, 
that  surl use  insignificant  things  with  a  gentle 
glow  and  make  little  nothini/t  blush.  Perhaps 
the  author  carried  out  in  writing  the  injunctions 
be  gives  to  portrait  painters,  "Side-glimpses  of- 
ten bring  home  richer  results  than  a  broad 
stare." 

Hawthorne  deserves  the  thanks  of  us  all  in 
tbat  be  has  caught  up  many  scattered  memo- 
ries of  New  England  times,  that,  like  va- 
grant children,  he  has  trained  aud  reared  in 
the  beautiful  asylum  of  the  mind,  to  go  forth 
linally  to  be  beard  of  men.  Old  and  young 
have  been  happy  to  gather  around  grandfather's 
"armchair."  Children's  stories  and  histories, 
Indeed,  are  often  as  much  valued  by  tbe  ma- 
ture as  the  tender. 

Next  to  Hawthorne's  is  the  house  of  Kohraim 
W,  Pull,  the  original  producer  of  the  Concord 
grape,  a  hardy  variety  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
Massachusetts.  Originally  a  resident  of  Bos- 
ton, he  moved  to  Concord,  fancying  he  could 
rear  and  maintain  a  vineyard  here  with  no  dirH- 
culty.  Put  he  was  obliged  to  speud  thirty-live 
years  in  study  and  experiment  before  he  could 
get  a  vine  that  would  thrive,  lh-vthably  no 
other  man  in  New  England  is  equally  well  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  grape,  its  history,  grojK.th, 
and  culture  among  tbe  ancients,  in  Francoomd 
America.  A  man  of  general  ™"»»"  'avge  in- 
formation and  liberal  culture,  lie  has  belie  nim- 
self  to  a  work  no  less  than  that  of  reforming 
agriculture,  or  rather  enlarging  it,  by  making 
our  barren  hillsides  bloom  under;  Ae  Yin*,  ana 
rendering  thousands  of  UUtilled  and  neglected 
acres  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  tanner.  A  tem- 
perance man,  and  a  temperance  lecturev  tor 
twenty  years  of  his  early  life,  be  cherish**  the 
hope  that  the  introduction  of  a  pure,  light, 
healthy  wine  will,  in  a  great  measure,  ilooway 
with  tiie  use  of  the  deadly  adulterated  honor*. 
Already  do  the  vines  of  tbe  Concord  irape 
crow  oil  al>out  two  hundred  and  fifty  acta*  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  about  one  hnaCred 
and  twenty  are  in  Middlesex  county,-. and 
twenty-five  or  thirty  iu  Concond.  It  aa*ans 
highly  appropriate  that  here,  where  aoaaors 
allude  to  the  inspiration  of  draughts  that' red- 
den in  the  light,  and  |>oets  sing  of  the  beojeer 
and  the  rup,  the  vine  lirst  should  grow.  A* 
Itacchus  always  had  his  plane  among  the  godaHei 
Concord  be  forever  knoavr.  for  her  native  taHaaaj 
and  her  native  grapes.  These  reflections  seeaaaa 
just  to  me  gazing  into  a  glass  of  Mr.  Inaws 
pure  grape-juice.  Assuring  him  I  was  no  wiuo 
critic,  experienced  in  the  brands,  "All  the  bet- 
ter." be  exclaimed,  "tbe  more  you  had  taken  tbe 
adulterated  drinks,  the  loss  you  would  lie  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  u  pure  article"— an  opinion  u*w 
to  me,  Imt  evidently  correct.  My  judguuaat 
thus  Mattered,  1  felt  the  fullest  aasurauce  aw 
pronouncing  his  wine  highly  delicious  ami 
agreeable;  and  the  last  swallow  went  down 
with  a  secret  "Here's  to  that  genial  gentleman, 
E.  W.  Pull.  May  be  live  to  see  the  hills  of 
New  England  vine-clad  like  those  of  France, 
ami  to  have  bis  name  pronounced  on  many  lips 
as  that  of  the  'father  of   our  vineyards.' "     Mr. 
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Pull   is,  I    believe,  a  munilicr  both  ol  the   Far- 
mers' Club  and  tht1 

KOX'IAL    Clltl  l.K. 

This  organization  shows  the  Stability  and 
permanence  of  things  in  Concord,  it  ti>ok-  its 
orgin  from  the  Safety  Coin  in  ittee  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Of  course,  from  the  nature  of 
varying  circumstances,  it  has  undergone  some 
essential  modifications.  'At  present  it  is  a 
powerful  unci  select  clique,  greatly  aspired  to. 
The  number  of  members  is  limited  to  twenty- 
livi — two  black  halls  preventing  the  admission 
of  a  candidate.  The  object  of  tlie  organization 
is  to  discuss  what  is  best  in  the  village  and 
what  best  for  the  village.  It  notes  the  changes 
which  have  occurred,  the  progress  which  has 
been  made,  and  consults  future  advantage.  It 
is  the  village  chronicle  anil  cabinet.  Many  lea  1- 
ing  movements  have  had  their  birth  in  its  dis- 
cussions and  many  privileges  sprung  from  its 
wise  Counsels.  The  meetings  are  held  every 
Tuesday  evening  from  Octolier  to  April,  and 
partake  of  the  festal  as  well  as  the  critical,  lit- 
erary and  legislative  character.  Expensive  en- 
tertainments an-  provided — the  rich  establish- 
ing a  standard,  and  the  less  able  not  lining  will- 
ing to  depart  from  it.  ilow  much  eating, 
public  and  unseasonable,  is  accomplished  in 
AMierica!  No  literary  or  labor  society  is  able 
to  do  without  it.  The  Crispins,  college  alumni, 
Odd  Fellows,  and  even  newsboys,  have  their 
dinings-out.  Every  centennial,  semi-centennial, 
inauguration,  laying  of  cable  or  corner-stone, 
opening  of  railroad,  or  distinguished  foreign 
arrival,  is  celebrated  by  an  ovation  at  Parker's 
or  Young's.  Sbakspeariau  dub  and  sewing 
circle,  the  silver,  tin  and  wooden  weddings,  all 
have  their  clatter  of  crockery.  On  the  close  of 
theatres  come  salads  and  jellies ;  Sabbath  schools 
and  temperance  *ocietics  have  their  picnics, 
and  tbe  fat  men  an  annual  clam-bake.  Thanks- 
giving degenerates  into  an  emptying  of  plates, 
and  life  itself  ifflittle  else  than  a  picking  of  the 
teeth  at  an  anniversary  or  a  rubbing  of  the 
belly  after  a  national  repast.  When  we  are  to 
be  visited,  the  question  is  not,  What  thoughts 
shall  we  air?  but,  What  joints  shall  we  roast'.' 
The  disciples  also  ate  together,  and  dipped  sop 
in  the  Saviour's  time. 

a  great  work  is  being  performed,  and  will 
have  been  completed  before  the  winter  is  gone. 
General  interest  and  tbe  private  needs  of  th* 
circle  demanded  the  biographies  of  deoeaTsofl 
members;  and,  accordingly,  a  law  was  passe* 
requiring  evenanerson  belonging  to  the  clrcfB 
to  prepare-  *>  ***st  one.  That  of  Dr.  Ezra 
lllpley  is  by  Kuicnon,  and  is  replete  with  anec- 
dotes illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  rigid 
old  shepherd  of  tU/>  Lord's  sheep. 

TOTS   OLD   MANSK, 

whither  we  mafaVow  feel  at  full  liberty  to  go. 
having  done  me  ooston  Turnpike^,  is  upon  a 
road  running  along  the  river  in  "a  direction 
northwesterly  from  the  village  centre,  and  quit* 
near  tbe  monument  erected  on  the  spot  wu*«f 
tbe  British,  wbeu  fired  upon  by  our  hardr  sons, 
tied.  It  am.  a  square,  two-story,  gaiubrel-roofoi 
structure,  ot  the  ancient  order  of  architecture; 
aud  a  very  bjt»me-likc  appearance.  It  is  consid- 
erably removed  from  tbe  road,  and  to  approach 
it  you  enter  between  two  tall,  plain,  granite 
posts,  upon  a  straight  path,  bordered  by  two 
thin  rows  of  lofty  trees.  The  mansion  has 
undergone  repairs  and  certain  alterations,  so 
that  it  does  not  answer  exactly  to  Hawthorne's 
famous  description.  It  was  erected  by  the  Ituv. 
William  Emerson,  the  grandfather  of  Waldo 
Emerson,  a  great  preacher  and  patriot,  of  whom 
Dr.  liipley,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  pulpit 
and  the  manse,  who  married  his  widow,  aurf  to 
whose  heirs   the   estate  now  belongs,  speaKSTn 
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the  highest  terms  of  commendation  as  "distin- 
guished for  his  ministerial  talents,  social  dispo- 
sition, love  for  bis  country,  for  human  happi- 
ness and  immortal  souls."  Here  Kincrson's 
father  was  born,  and  here  he  wrote  "Nature." 
Here  Hawthorne  lived  long  enough  to  wri^e  a 
book  which  he  said  would  be  bis  last,  but 
widely  much  to  cvcryltody's  delight,  prowd 
otherwise. 

KEV.    DR.    EZRA   RIPLEY. 

was  a  representative  clergyman  of  the  old  New 
England  school.  Nearly  all  the  class  have 
passed  away.  By  their  force  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, their  sharp  intellects,  their  tongues  fear- 
less to  approve  or  blame,  their  pure  lives  and 
strong  Puritan  principles,  they  were  a  power 
felt  alike  In  the  pulpit  and  when  they  descended 
among  the  people.  Not  only  was  the  spiritual 
voice  henrd  through  them,  but  they  grasped  the 
lenruing  of  the  age,  and  were  the  educators  of 
mankind.  They  preached  for  a  lifetime  to  the 
same  riock,  they  grew  gray  iti  the  ministry  and 
were  respected  ax  patriarchs  and  rulers  of  tribes. 
Sueh  was  Dr.  Ripley.  He  reigned,  says  Tlio- 
reau, 

"With  a  vigorous  crook. 

Ily  precept  oPGfbe  sacred  Book." 

A  man  severe  in  the  #Dvermnent  of  others 
and  himself,  even  imperious  and  exacting  in  the 
treatment  of  his  congregaalrtn.  but  talented  and 
imbued  with  the  deepest  sense  of  the  divine, 
duty  and  right.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  when 
two  members  had  bad  a  lowg-standing  difficulty 
much  to  the  scandal  of  the  church,  aud  both 
were  right  anil  both  were  wrong,  but  neither 
willing  to  make  concessions,  he  invited  each  to 
his  liuuw  withont  the  knowledge  of  the  other. 
When  they  had  met  in  his  library,  the  old  cler- 
gyman turns  upon  them  ami  says,  "Now  this 
must  be  settled;"  aud  under  his  stern  influence 
they  settled  it.  Again,  there  had  l>een  a  long 
drought,  and  the  deacons  of  the  parish  desired 
Dr.  Ripley  to  pray  for  rain.  No  sooner  had  he 
prayed  than  tie  mlu  talLaod  continued  falling 
un/jl  it  seemed  the  deluge  rageu  on  inr  earth 
once  more,  and  the  old  ladies  exclaimed,  "Ah! 
Just  like  Dr.  Ripley;  he  always  overdid  things." 
He  lied  aged  90. 

tVALDKN  FOKD  AITB  WBHItY  T>.  TWrraJtAU. 

Leave  the  Tillage  now  and  take  a  narrower 
rood;  go  through  the  woods  south  of  the  town, 
wending  your  way  among  trees  so  low  that  you 
must  sometimes  bend  to  avoid  the  overhanging 
branches;  proceed  to  the  picnic  grounds  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  Walden  Pond  and  the 
Fitchburg  Hailroad.  Behold  the  beautiful  lake- 
let reposing  before  you.  Walk  along  the  shore 
to  the  left  until  you  come  to  Thoreau's  Cave,  as 
It  is  called.  Near  at  hand  is  the  site  where  the 
recluse  built  his  hut,  "squatting"  on  Emerson's 
land.  Home  sumachs  mark  the  spot;  but  the 
hut,  nfter  being  removed  to  the  north  of  the 
village  and  used  for  a  corn-crib,  is  now  demol- 
ished. Although  writers  lament  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  habitation,  still  Thoreau  would 
doubtless  be  pleased  that  such  secondary  traces 
pf  hi  in  are  gone. 

Would  that  lame  one  might  give  to  the  world 
»n  account  of  all  the  hermits  that  ever  lived  in 
tub,  cave,  anil  shanty.  Certainly,  Thoreau  is 
the  representative  American  hermit,  and  per- 
haps the  richest  character  that  ever  lived  in 
Concord.  Jfe  was  a  little  below  the  medium 
ilze,  with  rather  broad  shoulders,  and  arms  so 
tong  that  stooping  to  the  earth  was  a  matov  of 
\o  difficulty.  He  wore  a  full  brown  heacAniid 
fad  a  rounded  contour  of  feature  instead  Ml  the 
tuinted  nose  and  sharp  visage  I  bad  fancied. 
qTljoreaa'H  books  are  fast  gaining  in  the  pop- 
lar favor.  They  are  liko  so  many  brooks,  that 
leap  In  their  courae.  They  take  hold  of  the  in- 
Jier  and  material  alike.  Is  he  in  the  valley,  he 
a  pea  re  to  have  but  just  come  down  from  the 
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niMintain;  and  on  the  mountain,  to  have  but 
just  come  up  out  of  the  valley,  either  to  aim  at 
the  buried  root  or  the  uppermost  branch— the 
enrth  clinging  to  the  one,  sunlight  to  the  other. 
Mechanic,  mathematician,  naturalist  aud 
dreamer  alike,  when  the  most  absorbed  anil 
abstracted,  when  he  has  pushed  himself  the 
farthest  into  the  regions  of  twilight  and  tran- 
scendentalism, be  flies  back  to  the  common 
things  of  clny.  He  contimtuuJy  evinces  that  ho 
l»s  worked  with  bis  bands,  seen  with  his  eyesr 
heard  with  his  ears,  and  been  much  enriched 
with  outdoor  life  and  physical  contact  with 
nature.  At  the  greatest  elevations  he  has  a 
way  of  suddenly  dartiug  at  the  earth  like  a 
swallow.  He  seeks  the  commonest  illustra- 
tions. He  drops  a  stolid  word  now  and  then 
that  comes  down  to  us  like  ballast  from  a  bal- 
loon. He  makes  even  raw  statements,  In  which 
he  exposes  the  flesh  and  fibre  of  what  he  writes 
about.  "When,"  he  says,  "you  get  God  to 
pulling  one  way  and  the  devil  the  other,  each 
having  bis  feet  well  braced — to  say  nothing  of 
the  conscience  sawitig  transversely— almost  any 
timber  will  give  way." 

His  sentences  are  home-made.  His  "Let- 
ters," in  which  he  often  speaks  of  himself, 
and  which  contain  some  of  his  best  thoughts, 
an'  especially  of  this  character.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  thoroughly  Thoreau  than  the  follow- 
ing: "Know  your  own  bone;  gnaw    at    it,    bury 

it.  mi.  arm  n,  am  I  gnaw  it  still.  n»  philoso- 
phy is  grilly.  There  is  grit  in  the  character  of 
this  ;r.  at  walker,  thinker  and  tuliUi'u;;  It  i.- 
pl.al.mt  in  all  respects  to  contemplate  the 
man.     "I  love  to  live,"  In'  writes.  •:.  . 

THE   IK)  A  It   FAMILY. 

(in  the  way  from  the  centre  of  the  village  to 
the  depot,  lives  the  Hoar  family,  proud,  opiu- 
ionative  and  strong.  Judge  Hoar's  services  and 
talents  are  known.  His  father,  Hon.  Samuel 
Hoar,  was  commissioned  by  Massachusetts  to 
go  to  Charleston.  S.  ('.,  there  to  inquire  into  the 
imprisonment  of  certain  colored  citizens 
against  whom  no  crime  was  alleged.  The  au- 
thorities and  the  people  received  him  ill,  and 
finally  expelled  him  from  the  city.  But  for  his 
daughter,  be  would  scarcely  have  escaped  with 
bis  life.  The  Chair  of  Mathematics,  Harvard 
University,  was  offered  to  him  in  ISO.!. 

KLLEHY  I  MANKIND. 

Near  the  depot,  in  a  bare-looking,  double  ten- 
ement, (certainly  very  unpoetical  this,)  lives 
Ellery  Chantiing,  to  whose  poems  the  world 
has  never  given  a  very  cordial  or  careful  ruad- 
ing,  although  they  are  faithfully  prized  aud 
perused  by  those  who  have  learned  his  genius 
through  private  acquaintance.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  to  bis  friends  that  lie  does  not  attend 
more  carefully  to  the  revision  of  what  he 
writes,  instead  of  sending  to  the  printer  the 
first  rough  sketch,  lie  was  ofteu  Thorcmi's. 
companion  in  walking. 

orilEIt  niSTIXiil  l-IIEn  MEN. 

Josiah  Bartlett,  M.  I).,  formerly  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  whose 
son  wrote  end  dedicated  to  him  a  volume  of 
pis'ins  on  the  Coii.oi.l  liuht,  is  one  of  the  old 
residents,  As  Ezra  liipley  is  tin;  representa- 
tive divine  of  the  old  school,  so  is  Josiah  Bart- 
lett the  representative  doctor.  Mr.  Frederick 
Hudson,  formerly  associate  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  Mi.  Louis  A.'Surette,  author 
of  the  History  of  the  Corinthian  Lodge  of  Free 
Masons,  live  here.  Mr.  S.  was  educated  for  the 
priest  ln.cd. 

KIsTiXiii  IslIFIi  WOMEN. 

Margaret     Fuller,    who    linked    her    fortunes 

with  the  Italian  marquis,  and  whose  tragi,   fate 

idled  America  with  sadness,  was,  by  herqiieen- 

lincss,    thoughtlulliesH    and    spirituality,    most 
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lit  to  represent  her  sex  at  Concord — the  Sex  t.. 
which,  its  here  represented,  belonged  Mrs.  Hor- 
ace Mann,  Miss  Flizaheth  1'cabodv.  Mis.  Sam- 
uel Bipley  and  others. 


Of  JYttr    Engluna   .ft* thorn. 


Vpftn  the  invltntion  of  a  select  literary  circle  of  Mt. 
Louteens,  the  celebrated  A.  BromsoB  Aleott,  of  Cin- 
eord,  Massachusetts,  has  tor  several  years  past  occa- 
sionally visited  our  dry,  and  delivered  a  series  of  his 
literary  and  philosophical  "conversations,"  which 
are  held  la  high  esteem.  Mr.  Aleott  prefers  the 
form  of  discourse  m  Insuring  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom  of  thought  tad  of  expretsioo.  and  a  closer 
s>mi*lhy  of  auditors  and  sneakers.  He  U  now  in 
his  seventy  •  eighth  year,  yet  In  admi- 
rable possession  of  nil  his  powers,  and 
I  rings  to  bis  congenial  elsss  ef  topics  the  discipline 
and  culture  of  a  life  spent  In  devotion  to  tbera.  Us 
recently  visited  St.  Loots,  and  gave  a  series  of  three 
conversations,  the  concluding  oae  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning of  assn-eek.  Bib  subject  was  "Sew  KngUnd 
Authors, "  and  we  are  quite  sor*  that  a  very  large 
number  of  our  readers  will  lhaok  as  for  the  eztende  J 
report  of  the  conversation  which  we  give  below. 

Mr.  Alcott  spoke  m  follows: 

The  noblest  power  of  which  wc  know,  or  can  con- 
eWve,  Is  what  we  eall 

nzML'S. 
It  appears  to  be  the  highest,  fullest  and  subtlest  of 
all  powers— s  nome  vo  Inexplicable  that  neither 
critics  nor  scholar*— pcrtians  we  may  say  hardly  the 
philosopher*.  ahobaTe  solved  the  hljrhest  problems 
—have  \ct deflnrd  it.  A  power  that  rt-onlres  nil 
■stare  lor  Its  background,  needs  the  world  for  Its 
earn  ass. 

la  attimpllng  to  paint  them,  such  Illustrations  of 
■jitilus  hs  our  country  has  exnlbllwl  tn  ns, 
we  need  a  bsrkerormd— we  need  to  sprv.-id 
a  canvas  which  shall  be  adeqnete  to  Illus- 
trate their  powers  and  mode*  of  work.  If  we  look 
backward  in  onr  history  we  and  It  opens  In  New 
England  Innrely.  At  hut  rate,  If  It  does  not  g;eo- 
fTiq.hlrly  open  there,  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saiing  that  It  does  Intellectually,  since 
the  prcat  Influences  which  hare  made 
<«irelvllltatlon  on  this  side  of  the  water  date  ho 
largely  from  New  England  |  aud  still  that  Influence 
away*. 

THIS  erniTANS 
weredevmit  persons,  sort  they  brought  the  religions 
element  with  them.  They  sought  to  iurorporate  il  in 
Institutions,  and  that  spirit  predominating  has  not 
only  molded  our  Institutions,  but  In  a  great  mesiur* 
maintains  1\nu  to-day.  The  Went  Is  new  New  Kug- 
l«v\  Since  the  spirit  which  beT»  prevails  U  so  largely 
New  KngHsh— a  step  of  reflnement  on  the  British 
spirit,  or  the  old  country, but  having  Its  roots  largely 
In  the  ideas  which  they  have  brought  across  the  wa- 
ter. 

We  Lave  a  pre-revolntionary  period,  a  period  suc- 
ceeding the  levolution,  aud  the  period  tit  which  we 
now  live  following  It. 

MTOUt  Tint  ktvof.tmo*. 
as  we  rail  It,  I  recognise  ver»  few  influences  which 
eerdrt  beealied  other  thaa old wngtisti.  Wasaot.Tcf- 
*raon  an  Kngttabmant  with  a  little  touch  of  the 
French  resolution  certainly,  but  still  an  old  Kngllsli- 
maa  In  toe  quality  of  his  saought.  Washlasrton  still 
more  than  Jefferson,  I  think  I  may  say, 
ttud  Attains  leas  than  either,  having  nnre 
of  the  Puritaa  spirit,  more  of  the  newly  imported 
sou-It.  But  I  think  we  may  say  that  nearly  all  of 
these  political  characters  were  chiefly  Englishmen  in 
their  modes  of  thought  and  work,  la  franklin  we 
discover  something  whleh  we  may  eall  America*.  A 
anind  dealing  directly  with  aSaura  in  an  American 
way.  Perhaps  we  could  hardly  eall  him  an  Ameri- 
can la  a  refined  senae. 

Of  the  iwetry  of  that  period  there  certainly  Is  Utile 
to  be  said.  Tne  people  were  toe  much  occupied  lu 
the  straggle  Of  ladepcadoare  to  produce  literature, 
and  had  not  leisure  to  produce  verses.  It  looks  al- 
most ridiculous,  la  our  hemisphere,  k>  mention  the 
names  of  those  who  were  esteemed  poets  in  their  day, 
for  they  hardly  dealt  wlia  Aaaericaa  snhjvots. 
*  'Hasty  Pudding/ '  it  Is  true,  was  |>eeuUar  to  this 
country,  but  Bartow  was  abroad  'wham  he 
wrote       the       poem  There       was       a       lit- 

tle touch  there  of  something  American, 
Few  people  now  read  D wight's  verses;  and  who  has 
read  lately  Harlow  or  Haasphrev  f  Of  coarse  In  a 
discourse  like  this  I  am  not  aiming  at  exhaustion, 
nut  only  intend  to  name  a  tew  persons  |  If  1  omit  any 
unmet  That  might  deserve  a  place,  the  ootupaay  will 
supply  Ihrm. 

We  come  down  In  the  revolution,  when  oar  inde- 
pendence was  achieved. 
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ArT««  Ttnt  MTOi.tmn*, 
It  seem*  m  If  ihe  Aracrlcau  spirit  began  to  c.xlilMi 
Itoelf.  There  »as  the  metaphysician,  Jonathan  1M- 
wards,  ceiebrettsl  for  his  — taphystoal  abilities  and 
style,  holding  a  high  i.Uco.  Beside  him  I  do  not 
now  recall  any  name  of  eminence  deserving  to  be 
mentioned  In  lb*  field  of  par*  thought.  I  think  we 
must  come  to  Dr.  Chancing  lo  And  a  theologian 
w  bo  dealt  w  itb  problems  in  a  liner  spirit ,  and  in  some- 
thing of  an  American  style.  1  am  not  now 
dwelling  on  bin  theology  at  b'1,  but  on 
hi*  style  and  work  and  method.  A  little  previous 
to  this  Uoetlie  had  l*en  mentioned  on  this  tide  ol  the 
water,  chiefly,  howcicr,  through  the  Influence  of 
Carljlr,  who  nr-t  'nadcnsncqnalntetl  with  (ienuany. 
Wordsworth  and  <olcrtd£e  hail  alao  dooe  »  .Imlhir 
service  for  old  England.  It  happen*,  however,  fh»t 
Dr.  Chancing  was  indebted  little  or  nothing  to  either 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Cerlyle  or  tkxtbe,  aa  he 
never  read  <  icroun  in  I  he  original . 

A  little  later  than  In-.  Changing  came  Bancroft, 
the  historian,  who  dealt  wllh  American  topics,  not. 
howcTcr,  1  think.  In  an  American  way.  1  *honld 
ray  the  reader*  or  Bancroft  dlscoverid  that  he  has  a 
theory,  and  it  I*  given  in  a  very  rhetorical  wjy,  but 
ot.c  would  not  look  to  hi*  history  lor  pure  fuel,  and 
cousidtr  it  reliable. 

Wheu,  thru,  did  Ameritaii  thought  b?giu  to  ex- 
hibit Itself? 

I  should  think  not  until  allllleufler  Dr.  I  Manning's 
time  in  Iheearlv  part  of  Ibis  century,  not  much  be- 
fore the  year  1*4"  TV  revolution  had  then  antnclent- 
ly  lausscit  hehicd  mankind  lo  give  them  lime  to  om- 
Mliler  litcrnrv  questions  and  religions  questions. 
Goethe  wits  then,  \ou  mav  aav.thc  leading  infliictm*, 
and  e'ill  is,  with  liis  cnnlciuponirica,  Schiller,  lllr-h- 
ter  mill  Herder.  They  Were  the  men  to  whom  Ibis 
country  i-  molt  indebted  to-itay,  and  whom  younger 
I  ergons  tire  beginning  lo  sluili  . 

Set  Until  mi|i. cv»  hut  Inter,  .since  poetry  precedes 
pldloso|ihT  ordinnrilv,  did  Schelllm?,  Knot,  Klr-hlc 
llUil  Ilcgcf  begin  to  be  Imowll,  much  lei*  *ttldieil; 
urd  ureii  till  this  very  day  one  ciiu  count  on  Ids  in 
fingers  the  render*  of  these  master  mind-, 
so  Ihl.t  we  nitty  »ny  that  Ihe  era  of 
p)  •'<■'<  |  iiv    has    li.nillv    eoinp     to     this    country, 

II  VCIillI  be  n  lillle  Kllihltl'ill*  and  certainly  linner- 
t  mot,  in  tliis  ronipanv,  to  speak  of  an  American 
philosopher, Ihrugh  I  think  Ihe  American  philosopher 
ia  njix  arlnjf.  r  nd  perhaps  more  than  one,  who  will 
nil  mils  cemprt  bend  Cciruau  thought,  bill  doiihtle*.i 
add  In  it.  In  tni*  city  >  ou  have  the  merit  of  hsvi'ia; 
earned  phihnmpltr  lityomi  any  other  city  in  this: 
munlrv  ;  so  that  alrea.lv  New  F.ngl.tad  begins  lo  look 
to  lite  \V<«t.  II  Is  iltte  tor  a  person  coming  irom  Muw 
ICr.gluml  lO  fcjy    that. 

Alter  referring  to  Whlttier,  Longfellow,  II  iw- 
thorne,  llr*.  Holmes,  Mrs.  Kiowe,  imd  Sylvester 
•Itnld,  aud  rroiliug  loiiw  phasing  reminiscence.,  of 
then"),  Mr.  Alcotl  proceetled: 

a  i.rrvirA«T  -nusrrr. 

T  have  now  my  trlnltv  of  person*  b>  deal  with,  Mr. 
Finei-soo,  Mitrgaret  Fuller  and  Henry  Thoreau. 
What  wr  have  liecn  upon  so  long  I*  a  kind  of  dull 
background. 

mahc  tarrr  vri.u'.n. 

Margaret  Fuller  I*  almost  an  Amerie-m. 
If  «he  had  not  that  strong-beaded  papa  I  think  site 
would  have  been  unite.  lie  taught  her  Greek  and  Latin 
Intheold  style. iu«l  insLsted  thniher  task  should  be  got, 
and  did  not  always  praise  her,  perhaps,  when  she  got 
hi  rles- on.  It  wax  doulMies*  good  drill  for  her,  but  I 
hei.rd  her  far,  and  I  hare  heard  It  Raid  of  her, that  xh  ■ 
dated  h*  r  ill' health,  ami  her  fault*  In  composition  to 
»omc  extent, to  her  having  rtndleil  »o  much  Latin  and 
Greek.  It  spoU'sl  her  style.  It  pertalnly  U  not* 
etyle  lo  be  imitated.  But  »)ie  ha»l  something  better  In 
reserve  thnn  her  pen  Of  all  Ihe  eonversallonlat*  lu 
this  count  rr  I  consider  Margaret  Fuller  tn  have  been 
tie  Miperfor.  Hie  oueen  of  simple  and  genial 
(ll.-rnum«.  luere  sha  vu  heraelf.  Tlmse  who 
heard  her  converse  still  bear  to?Klbnon\ 
to  her  isruatksble  power,  not  only  a*,  a  thinker,  but 
atone  who  could  nuuriM-ltae  her  whole  audience,  aud 
lilt  them  up  into  a  higher  sphere,  which  Nthe  great 
merit  of  conversation. 

She  had  the  beat  company  which  Boston  could  give 
for  her  auditor-,  and  *ne  was  among  her  jierrs,  cer- 
tainly, when  Fmeraon,  Henry  Jnoren  i  aud  mauy 
olheiv,  slnte  become  eminent,  were  her  hearers. 
There  waa  ottaqnallty  which  I  think  she  hadwhleh 
no  woit'sn  1  ever  met  poascswd — the  subttlty  of  her 
thitight  waa  fuirasolrg.  She  peenied  to  like  to  deal 
wllh  the  mysteries  whtrk  most  Amartona* 
avoid.  IT«r  power  waa  If  her  conversa- 
tion t  and  I  Iwlleee  thai  she  waa  the  flr.st 
woman  In  thl*  country  who  invited  her  friend*  to 
rr  me  and  lake  part  with  her  in  dlseu-slng  such  ihe- 
orics  a*  she  bronaiit  before  them.  Mvthology,  the 
(Jrrck  gods  and  gndrt— sen,  social  life  and 
all  those  line  triples  tloa  we  seldom  hear 
dlactissed,  wertre  ner  delight.  In  conversation 
aha  was  imperial,  knew  her  place  and 
kept  it .  The  way  in  which  she  carried  her  head  was 
verv  irouresslvo  and  loftr.  Thev  aav  that  trod*  and 
goddertes  sea  known  by  the  manner  in  whlah  they 
carry  their  hend ,  and  certHlnly  she  enned  her  head 
likeagoddef.s.  One  would  *ay  that  her  tace  was 
ilsln,  that  she  bad  no  special  charms,  ho  far  as  her 
/ealnres  were  concemedjlmt  her  chief  attraction  was 
in  the  tout  nutmbl*  of  her  personality  rather  than  In 
sny  tpeeial  feature,  unless,  lterliep*,  it  was  the  eye. 
Her  eve  wa*  very  deep  and  dark,   and  althongh  not 
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of  the' dark  lemporameut.  she  bad  of  that  element, 
and  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  dark  side  of  life. 

She  lied  Ihe  peculiar  art  of  discovering  the  secret 
soul  of  her  auditors,  and  kuew  how  ta  speak  to  each 
person.  8he  knew  what  a  question  meant,  which  is 
not  what  every  person  does.  It  Is  said  that  whoever 
apt*  <|tic.-tion*  classifies  himself.  Not  only  tlte 
contents  of  the  question,  but  the  mode  of  asking  it, 
determine  precisely  to  a  scholar  or  thinker  where  the 
pert-on  1*  in  the  scale  of  culture  and  educa- 
tion. I  suppose  she  answered  more  ques- 
tion* than  any  other  person,  or  a*  m»uy  a* 
auy  other  per>  on  of  her  times.  You  find  nil  over  the 
country  person*  who  have  read  her  book,  expressing 
their  exceeding  obligations  lo  her;  and  ocrtaliily  hi 
what  concern*  women  bite  was  the  first  to  Hpeak  of 
•ml  wrlfe  iiinmt  II,  If  the  present  company  are  really 
interested  in  what  reallv  concerns  womankind,  let 
filarial  read  Margs ret  Fuller'*  "Womau  in  the  Nine- 
teenth t'euttirr.  "  Thev  will  (here  find,  I  think,  most 
of  the  great  "questions' l>etter  treated  than  they  hare 
beeu  treated  on  any  pUtfonu.  she  antie,i|iat<v1 
even  many  of  them  with  great  modesty  and  ttneuaso 
ofilleeritiiiiiation. 

It  i*  not  necejsnrr  to  dwell  upon  her  ««.l  late;  her 
going  abroad  and  taking  a  part  in  the  Italian  revolu- 
tion, where  she  became  the  Intimate  friend 
of  the  leaders  of  that  revolution  nod  wrote  In  hlstorv. 
'I  hut  history  went  down  with  her  mi  the  fatal  night 
when  t-hc  und  her  husband  and  child  perished  near 
l he  shores  of  New  York. 

1IBM1T  TnoitSAl 

Mr.  TTenrr  Thorrau  wa«  perha|)*  Hit-  most  original 
mini)  the  eo'unlry  has  produced.  If  he  had  not  had  :• 
lillle  touch pt  the  old  Thor  In  him  coming  all  the  way 
down  from  the  north  and  still  reUlued  in  hi*  nnmt. 
I  should  sny  he  would  have  been  an  American.  Ilutnot 
iitilte,  we  have  not  got  him  vet.  We  shall  pour  into 
the  CHiiMron  all  the  populations  of  the  world  a*  Soon 
as  lliiy  act  over  here,  aud  out  of  Hum  all  we  ahull 
get  au  American. 

Mr.  'Ihorcan  wag  a  genuine  Saxon— prrltaps  r 
••hotild  sny  a  North  matt  with  a  touch  of  the  Saxon, 
and  one  mti«t  ur<  da  re<-  him  to  describe  blm.  If  one 
iM.nld  likt  to  see  a  IVoi—ispi-ce,  and  tliev  sav  no  tuau 
or  woman  I*  of  any  great  Importance  nnlemther  have 
a  rather  prominent  one,  I  hltnuld  recommend  his  a»  a 
model.  Hi*  eye6  were  orbed,  and  I  imagine  that  hs 
sew  on  Ihe  other  side,  commanded  tht»  whole  hori- 
zon. He  thought  he  would  play  the  American,  or 
play  himself  at  any  rate,  lor  he  said  "I  am  I,  and 
in.body  « ise;  I  should  like  to  have  the  liberty,  since  I 
am  I,  and  do  nol  mean  to  be  enslaved,  of  choosing  my 
own  conwwyi  for  I  reallv  do  not  aeje, 
Iteeanse  I  hsjuiened  to  be  born 'in  New  Knglaud, 
that  I  mn  a  effty.eu  of  Sew  Knglaud,  and  because  New 
Inland  in  a  part  of  the  United  Stale*  I  am,  by*acr.U 
dent  of  birth,  a  citizen  of  the  llnltitl  Slate*.  I 
thoii;.hl  that  democracy  meant  entire  llbeftv,  and 
therefore  I  wish  lo  choose  mv  owu  countrM.  "Bui  the 
State  did  not  wait  for  him  to  do  IharjThfy  levied 
upon  bltu  for  his  poll  tax,  which  was  a  dollar  and  a 
sade  He  said  he  thought  hi*  head  wa*  worth  in  uv 
mm*  *iia4  but  be  hed~  no  thought  of  paying  even  so 
ivvi  lie  Ihooght  the  State,  if  it  set  the  right  value 
tjn  lm*  Viit,  wus  hardly  able  tn  pav  for  If, since  It  had 
vml  monevenoutrh  In  I lie  bank,  for  he  was  it  toltltonnlee 
III  inoopnrs  ano  tuen-  invj  pin  mot  to  jati,  now- 
e»er,  and  thara  h«  becainr  at-qtiM'nt.  .|  wiUi  »uuder- 
er*»ut1  other  es-tmrftahi,  «i,el  heh*lf  rsnveYterl  tliem. 
He  Htsid  there  two  or  three  davs:  and  he  wa*  very  in- 
dlaiuint  because  the  '*uulre  of  lie  top  n  paid  his  ta^ 
•  nil  l.  Chtm  oni.  ttsssid  lie  tii«n:rht  tk.-nocmcy 
inrmit  aiiHolute  liberty;  and  as  Ihe  Statu  had  put.  tl.n 
injid'.  it  triigtrt  to  twrry  out  rtietpennlfy,  and  k»ep 
hit.:  Il.i  re  always  until  be  paidtha  lax.  It  had  fov- 
f<  ifeil  its  claim,  ttnvken  Its  rule,  and  lie  had  no  reey 
hixh  rt-aj-'Wl  for  »uch  a  Slate  a*  the.!.  Ue  took  his  r.- 
vengr .  and  v.Tote  snc.h  u  stury«bout  Gonc.ord  that  ey- 
eivbudj  hurg  the  Ir  heads,  and  I  don't  know  bul  they 
dotliir. 

Tluit  win  his  notion  of  libes-lywlilch  Cdrly  curried 
out  I  eti|  pos'i'  is  American.  Hut  bow  Is  mat  to  get 
bin  tin  ad,  bis  clothing  and  hi*  shelter?  That  \*  cn-Y 
i  noti-h  ol  course.  lie  hss  Ids  hand,  antl  lie  can  hny 
uu  axe  und  go  Into  the  wood  sand  nviVe  a  hermi- 
tage tin  re.  Tlii..  Itc  did,  by  the  side  of  a  lake,  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  tie-  village,  lie  wauled  to  be  nmir 
ejioiifh  to  eivlllzotlott  lo  ridicule  It,  beenu.' 
it  vu--  bis  fool,  and  he  |ilayed  <Y3*op  with  it 
all       Ihe     |!nie.  lltcie,       oil       the       margin       of 

ihe  lake,  be  built  his  hermitage;  dug  a  hole  lu  tho 
•and  for  hi*  potato*-*,  which  he  knew  letW  lo  grow. 
A  Iri'-liil  gavi  hini  a  lillle  spot  hi  hiilbl  a  hotim  ou, 
nod  thtli  he  lived  und  rti.eived  lli^ii  oomusny. 
Whoever  vtaiittil  lo  see  u  man  went  to  aesi  Ueiirr 
'I hurt nu'of  coorsc.  'Ihe  Hlhlc  and  Homer  were  his 
eiimputilou*  He  was  ablo  lo  resit  them  both  In  tie- 
(•ligll'ial  tongii,-,  a  •  he  «o-  i  dm  HI  eil  al  ('a:nlirii|;e, 
but  tin  diploma  of  that  institution  Was  not  worlh  a 
dollar  and  a  h.-.lf,  erd  ~o  he  would  not  have  it. 

Thru-  he  wrote  hi*  "Wi-l-leu,  or  Life  in  I  be 
Hixjiir,"  a  in  k  itobin.-oii  li-tt^*-,  <itily  It  Is  a  real 
one  IbitX'gli  end  iltmiigii,  lie  Iteesme  acquain^-d 
wllh  ell  the  Wrds  ami  iMrasw  and  lUhea,  ami  all  the 
wild  wood-rboppcrs,  and  studied  tits  stars.  He  was 
out  night  and  dar  after  some  game  o.  anarher,  and 
wu  alwaya  state  to  run  it  dowu.  He  ran  down  star* 
as  easily  a*  unvthiug  elsei  he  ran  down  everything) 
he  nt  vt  r  stopped  until  he  bad  It.  When  he  had  it  he 
put  it  i-i  his  l>i  ok;  and  such  start,  llsites  and  t-res- 
tuiTS  there  never  were)  better  never  were  made. 
Any  c.ne  v.  ho  reads  hill  book  will  see  Oau-a   th,a  they 
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ne\  er  m w ;  he  made  t)  em  himsell . 

Tni  n  he  bad  his  affeuahuu  tooi  his  loves.  Flower* 
were  tats  especial  faviraajM.  m  fell  in  love  with  oae, 
and  it  was  said  that  dim  flower  always  waited  in  the 
Spring  lime  I  ill  its  friend  raine,  before  it  bloaaomad, 
und  as  he  arrived  It  bloomed.  This,  however,  Is 
only  a  pretty  fable.  Another  fable  about  him  w.u 
that  all  the  creatures  wanted  a  representative.  They 
met  in  convention,  every  one  of  them  by  delegate, 
(of  course  die  stars  alao  were  presteat)  aa  I  they 
abuse  Henry  aa  Ibeix  representative  sine*',  they  said, 
be  knows  not  ottry  ail  that  we  do,  but  be  tells  u*  all 
we  vtisli  to  know.  Hoiihtless  he  wa*  a  man  of  such 
subtle  senaibilltlea,  Instincts  and  ssgatdUes  that  he 
ri  minded  one  of  those  animals  which  are  distinguUh- 
ttl  for  lhat  jteculiarlty^ 

lie  «ii  viry  fond  oTTftr  ludians,  and  If  any  one 
wanted  an  Indian  arrew  a»  a  relic,  they  always  sent 
to  1  hon  on ,  fr.T  he  knew  where  ther  were.  I  remem- 
ber one  time,  In  amlktng  with  him  Ihroughlthe  llrlrht, 
I  said  to  him,  'It  liuntao  cosy  to  find  fnduin  ar- 
rows. Is  it?  I  seldom  And  one."  "Why,  yes," 
says  be;  "here  is  one.  "  He  put  dovaahts  hand,  and 
there  was  aa  Indian  arrow,  lie  wrote  a  great  tlesd 
•brut  the  Indian*. 

He  kept  a  diary,  and  everything  went  Inlo  it.  He 
was  up  all  dav,  and  all  i  igrtt  except  when  he  slept, 
and  vt  hen  he  slept  he  dream  d  He  put  ererythlng 
in  hls.louri'al.  and  from  it  made  six  volumes  ofvery 
weuderful  botd  s.  H  any  c  n«  would  (wish  to  see  how 
un  American  lutulived  and  sympathized  with  nature, 
and  told  Its  secrets'.  It*  them  buy  his  books.  He  has 
a  very  rtinsrkahle  ruunssof  letters,  too. 

He  «a»  very  courteous,  and  wasted  uo  Um*  If  be 
made  a  visit  he  carried  some  of  his  notes  wltlt  him, 
and  when  he  said  hM  hehad  to  say,  he  left..  lb-  knew 
when  to  go,  which  Is  not  what  every  one  dop«.  I 
thhak  you  wllf  agree  thai  Mr.  Tboreau,  In  these  re- 
spects, la  an  orininai.  But  what  waa  the  value  of 
ail  IhisT  To  show  how  simply  a  scholar  could  lire — 
at  how  tittle  coot — and  devote  all  his  time  to  his  ge- 
nius. I  besleee  his  dwelling  cost  blm  Mi  31  1-3 
exactly,  omitting  labor.  He  raised  his  own  potatoes 
and  cooked  them  himself.  He  raised  bis  own  peas 
and  beans.  He  had  no  dread  of  beans,  like  Pythago- 
ras, e«oet»t  iu  oae  iteaue:  U'  a  haaa.rn«*at  a  ballot, 
he  bad,"  for  he  nc-ver  roted  rn  his  tlfV.  TheState,  he 
ssitl,  was  altogether  too  despicable  for  an  bouest  rain 
to  deal  with. 

He  walked  in  clothes  cut  after  hi*  fashion.   A  mod- 
ern tailor  ol  course  would  not  And  them  quite  to   hid 
taste,  but  It  was  very  well  adapted  to  bis  wild  life. 
KMMMOX. 

We  come  now  to  Mr.  Emerson,  since  we  have  left 
him  for  our  central  figure.  I  suppose  the  present 
rt.npany  hn\e  all  seen  Mr.  Emerson  I  perhaps  not 
any  of  the  others  I  hare  mentioned.  lie  Is  a  very 
plain,  simple  man,  graceful  manners,  gnd  fine  cui- 
lure,  and  modesty  becoming  his  eminent  talent*.  A 
scholar  br  genius,  culture  and  habit.  His  book*  are 
more  read,  perhaps,  by  UtoughUhl  parsons  all  over 
the  country  than  those  of  aar  othfer  author;  and  it 
would  not  lie  an  unfair  teat,  lu  my  lodgment,  If  one 
were  to  go  Into  any  city  and  take  me  census  of  ths 
readers  of  hit.  book*,  to  find  toe  number  of  thought* 
fbl  and  earnest  people. 

1  will  tell  you  a  secret  about  hit  method  of  com- 
posing his  books,  sine*  it  will  explain  what  a 
great  many  people  hare  not  comprehended,  andwlU 
really  show  tbt-m  how  to  read  his  book*.  It  mokes 
no  difference,  they  say,  whether  you  begla  at  the 
last  pnrHgraph  and  read  backwards,  or  begin  at 
what  he  meant  for  the  beginning.  There  la^ms, 
principle  in  that.  There  Is,  nereix»»2«es,  t  thread 
miming  lliruuga  all  his  writing;  rt takes  a  rery  sub- 
tle, fluent  ann  sagac.lonj  reader  to  And  that  thread; 
but  be  f£«iired  ther*  Is  a  Uu-aad  on  which 
ue  airings  all  his  pearls  i  it  is  uoi  i 


ue  siring*  all  his  pearls  i  it  U  uot  MllawltaJ. 

He  U  II  man  WtdHTci  (br  tboiigly.  «nd  who  Is  a 
thinker.  He  Is  a  Deaefleent  maa,  since,  «a  i."  O***" 
slons  when  Ihe  town  of  Cnnsord  wishes  his  ail.  Mr. 
Kmerstm  la  ready  to  iierfbrro  any  service  for  his 
fellow  towns-|ieople.  On  many  great  occa- 
sions, as  we  art  a/wars,  he  has  glees 
his  voice  to  determine  questions  which 
•rose  In  the  history  of  our  emmtry ,  end  if  the 
speeches  were  collected  which  he  made  we  should  See 
bow  much  he  contributed  in  that  way,  perhaps  mure 
then  any  other  person  neeitt  M>  Parker,  fie  Hrm 
lor  thought,  which  means  life,  since  this*  who  do 
not  think  do  uot  live  In  any  high  or  real  sense. 
Thinking  makes  the  man. 

How  docs  he  live,  anil  what  are  his  habitat  Imag- 
ine a  man  who  says:  "Here  is  a  day  now  before  iue; 
a  day  Is  a  fortune  ami  an  estate;  who  loses  aday  lone;. 
life.  Trerefi  re  he  is  alert,  busy,  awake,  if  be  walks 
he  see*  what  there  Is  to  see,  nad  remembers  it.  He 
has  a  tablet  tn  his  pocket,  and  puts  it  down  ou  the 
spot,  not  when  be  gets  home.  If  he  hns  visits  to 
iruke,  which  Is  not  often,  any  conversation  that  oc- 
cur* goes  into  his  common-place  book  without  order. 
If  he  dresms,  and  any  thought  occur*  in  his  dreams, 
that  goes  down  also.  If  he  reatis  a  hook,  and  It  su*- 
gvpts  a  thought,  that  goes  down  in  bis  common-pis-  e 
hook.  Whatever  he  hears,  or  sees,  having  all  his 
sense*  awake,  whatever  product  they  give  film  goes 
into  his  tablet;  and  any  time  he  has  an  invitation  to 
speak,  or  that  he  knows  he  is  to  speak,  he  tits  down 
ami  reads  what  is  In  his  common-place  book. 

Perhaps  some  topic  has  lieen  growiug  on  his  mind 
for  some  time.  In  every  true  man  and  woman  things 
grow  and  get  Iheatreiiefancy,  and  si!  who  are  fruitful 
will   give   birth  to  their  thoughts.     How   "hall  It  be 
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cloth.  U v  U  the  next  question,  alnce  before  the  arri v al 
we  mi«re  the  garment*.  The  garment*  are  alread y 
partially  prefamd t  the  material .  at  least,  In  there  for 
Snaring  Ibe  thought.  He  tort*  what  ho  has  Id  hi* 
common  place  book;  took*  over  it  and  Her*  whnt  pa-i- 
aage*  he  dm  written,  perhaiis  during  the  last  tweutv 
or  forty  yeara,  touching  the  question.  ITo  copies 
bent  oft  aeca  In  what  order  titer  ran  be  strung  to- 
kelber  j  perhaps  spread*  Utem  be/ore  hun.  I  rem  m- 
nv-r  of  hearing  of  an  instance  wliereu  neighbor  went 
th  to  Ma  hrm.  and  there  vu  tlic  philosopher  and  poet 
leaning  over  has  paper*  spread  out  on  the  floor  before 
him.  tingling  out  paragraphs,  perhaps,  or  tryln; 
what  would  be  beat  for  the  introduction. 

After  going  over  many  times,  he  (joes  to  (he 
lecture  rorm  and  reads  to  tee  whether  it  lis*  any 
mmraUon  or  not.  If  the  people  think  he  In  turning 
somersault*  and  cannot  get  from  one  paragraph  to 
another  without  acme  explanation,  he  iniut  con- 
tinue to  bathi  a  bridge,  ao  that  he  may  at  least  wem 
to  gel  arrow)!  how  he  gets  across  is  a  miracle  l<> 
most  people,  tkmetlmee  It  anenu  aa  if  be  bad  a 
bridge  let  down  from  above.  He  never  full*  or 
stumble*;  there  he  la  on  the  other  aide,  and  how  he 
got  Ihere  is  a  miracle.  When  you  get  acquainted 
with  his  aljle,  however,  yon  begin  to  feel  confident 
he  will  rasa  over,  and  that  there  will  not  be  a  fear- 
ful plnnjrc  Info  the  chasm  between  his  paragraphs. 
I  mention  Ihla  for  the  information  of  those  Who  read 
Limrann.  They  aee  no  ronneclion  between  one 
paragraph  and  another;  but  there  certainly  U,  or  he 
would  not  have  elaaeiflcd  them  as  he  did. 

Homelhing  anatto  be  said  about  his  alvle.  That  is 
eutiivly  I-. la  am*.  It  it  Kmeianawan ;  It  U  not  im- 
Itablc.  It  Is  rlmasfeua  for  yonngroeu  and  women  to 
Iry  to  Imitate  htw*i  rtvannot  be  done.  The  style  is 
his,  and  purely  till,  "id  we  are  happy  that  It  Is.  A 
goedfcljIefitH  like  »  good  costume.  His  thought  is 
Seep  and  measure*  tlic  iulelllgence  of  Ids  reader*. 
Ill*  *Tigge*tlons  nre  good.  He  hel|.a  us  moat  who 
helps  na  to  answer  our  own  question*.  Of  what 
spe.  lal  value  la  a  lecture  In  which  the  speaker  does 
ell  Ihe  thinking  for  ns,  and  wc  go  away  aud  fay, 
"How  good  that  was  I"  Wr  hare  merely  (riven  our 
earn,  aud  we  praUe  the  speaker  for  Ms  Wonderful 
krowkdj.-e.     Ilohiea  can  do  thnti  tnoy^  awer  what 


It  Mid.    The  Leant*  of  u  speaker  la  thai  ba  answers 


d 


does  Mh  work  well,  for  he  never  product  s  an  iinfln- 
l,Vd  piece  of  work.  Tbsllahli  great  mrtatf. 
Mv  fin  doing  consider  wind  »  le«orthe  haurhi*  those 


fwv  v  wt.  tb'mSvea  *ieh  -re  .11  his  hooka 
VVbei hThe. UKWWht  » Ihlmr  and  coi.im*  ■'.  it  to  i.j- 
1|»  » 'op*.    It  l?a  great  fhlnjT  U>  *©».  "  H  ■"  »«* 


laopir  Think  of  Ids  value  hi  '<^  ""^m  V«t  to 
Lira  ererv  Winter  lie  has  traveled  from  Kasl  to 
*eet  andbeJn award  by  select  audience* .  Nowno 
It^ntliWtM'  of  Intelligence  1-JJjwAI 
to lienerfte*  without  at  least  one  lecture   from  Mr. 

ran**  tr*>  lawl  Ihlaaw  are  not  en  loved  bv  all       I  Ihlnk 


we  may  sa.i  thai  lie  msde  the  lecture.  The  I.vceuni 
is  r'mcrsnu'.s  work  really,  since  he  liegan  lecturing 
earlier  than  any  one,  mid  holds  his  place  as  no  other 
lecturer  lias.  "A  '.Tent  niuil.rof  Ihe  lecturers  have 
fallen  awn y,  but  Kn.erson  i* still  a  hrleht  star,  and 
Sought  uller,  though  now  beginning  to  be  70  rears  of 
ape. 

I  will  not  apeak  of  his  vcrsea  pnrtlcubirly  :  I  sup- 
pose thev  me  leas  poetical,  as  a  wind",  than  bi» 
prose.  A  peel  by  genius,  lie  always  writes  poelry, 
thcmt'ti  it  be  lu  prose  torni. 

This  evening  1  have  done  all  Hie  talking  finally 
by  eonver-atif.n  we  iniiily  what  the  wold  in-  mis— 
tliat  mere  I  hun  one  person  lak«  -  part  in  i;  Hut  the 
rompuny  liar' listened  so  verv  patiently,  that  I  have 
speken  until  our  time  is  nearlv  tm.-t.  Ni  veitbeless. 
if  the  company  please  we  will  have  oonie  ipiealions 
now. 

A  eood  deal  of  ver-e  is  male  in    that  m I.  Nit  1 

think  cue  will  find  lc-a  In  Kmcr-on  than  In  any  utter 
writer  except  Henry  'lliorean.  wlm  Ims  none  at  »H 
He  is  us  vt  liol<  -i  nie  a-  ^tiling.  Willi  him  it  is  all 
I'nir  weather,  all  out  of  ilm.r-.  On  a  hot  day  let  any 
one  take  mi  Henry  'I'horcau  and  iliink  "ill  of  thai 
spring.  Ill  i  tie  de\  ine  ini««i;  but  whin  y^ni  ire' 
Into  that  wrsk  iniaid ymi  ha.1  Letter  ii"i  ilrink  very 
deep.  1H«  i<  u^ninif  nilnd  which  I-  pretty  nearly 
■llvinlzeil. 

Major  Iiwin.  There  Is  annexion  I  would  like  to 
«tk.  Do  inonil"  come  upon  author.^,  and  do  Ihei 
Write  when  under    the    in-pirutinn    nT  llioae  mood-<.' 

Mr.  Alcott.  |tv  a  mood  we  mean,  u»u»llv,  that  \i>- 
arc  a  little  taken"po--e*alon  of  bv  det'ils,  <lo  we  ie>l  ' 
We  have  often  ninmls,  I  know.   I  should  Mlimose  tint! 
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almost  all  men  aud  women  ivta  have  wi  itlcti  have 
mine  (pialily  of  thai  kind,  and  thai  very  lew  can  al- 
wavfc  write  "in  the  divine  mood.     There  i-   a  divine 

i a  ..  .1 i_- i     i  .,..    .i :--  — . —  I 


pit?  It  Is  so  cn-T  to  descend  into  the  pit;  Indeei 
seems  thai  f-ome  is-ople  never  tret  nut  of  it.  It  re- 
(iiiirea  jucli  prinli  'Iojs  illummntion  to  i-tcape  Irom 
Ibe  pit,  with  it-  dolor  and  misery  and  suicide  all  life 
long. 

I  nmagme  the  lime  i^  rmninv  when  ">me  fieople 
will  nlws' -  stay  In  the  elm  la  and  look  down  on 
others:  and  we  will  look  up  and  Wonder  wiieiher 
ll.<  'r  ii'.eel  people  up  there  do  Us  any  '.Mod.  Hut  Ihe 
way  to  an-  what  Is  iruing  on  down  below  Is  to  cluii'i 
the' mountain,  sod  if  yon  cannot  gel  into  the  clouds, 
vou  will,  at  least,  him  a  wide  horizon.  1  take  it 
UiAt  !- in-t  what  gen iue  does. 

Mooijs  ptv  unfortunate  demons.  1  think  I  sn;t|>i-e 
saints  never  have  any  mood-:  but  -inncis  cannot 
i  stupe  them:  ii  i«  the  sinner'-  unavoidable  trouble: 
he  cannot  keep  out  of  the  pit.  -ec  how  refreshing 
Minkapcre  i«:  ard  how  wholesome.  It  Is  the  whole- 
aonieueafe  that  mean*  bilrgrlty— the  wholeaea*,  the 
enilreness. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  one  at  th'  veiy  bottom 
of  the  pit  to  understand  himself,  and  see  about  get- 
ting out.  ...  , 

IVofuOj-nr  Moue,  of  Washington  l.niveraily.  I 
heard  you,  some  rears  airo.  s»y  it  is  a  >eiy  ditllcult 
thing  to  iriveilertiiltions.  Ian  you  crlveu-  -onis  dert- 
nition  of  the  term  American,  which  you  have  uaed 
a  (tiaa!  niativ  titr.t -V 

Mr  \lcolt.  1  take  it  an  American  h  a  person  who 
believes  so  entirely  in  himself,  and  at  ihe  -sine  Hm- 
»-ocnttr<lv  ill  all  mankind,  thai  he  goes  stnn.'h'  lor- 
waulanddia-  what  he  tlm  k-  is  exactly  light,  wilh- 
oiit  fear  orfaver.  , 

Mr  Harris.  I  suppose  von  have  read  the  hn'ore  ot 
David  Crockett,  or  TeiUMasee.'  He  aahl.  "Alway- 
besun-vouareriiht,  ami  thin  g.inhead. 

Mr  Ahiili.  V'*i  only  don't  go  loo  Iihi  I  am 
adald  tlm  I- the  trouble  wiih  American-;  hligoiru 
so  tcarftillr  fa-t.  All  Ihe  world  seem,  to  be -on  the 
racr-liota,.l>  can  be  kept  eUll  a  minute.  Urn*-  -. 
,  heneii.i  noil  II  would  1*  to  I  lid  a  mortal  mm  .t  II 
r.  nilnute  to-.lae_ore  slmrle  mlnut-!  1  th'nk  th 
beauty  of  the  hew  American  the  real  Amer.cun- 
willle  smnliv.  quU-l,  |-ace  aid  le  sure.  A  li  tb 
leisuie-a  little  monii  lit  of  Ic.-ure.     'IlrJt.tt.il  b    tht 

A M,rlllai'i  1-U"  Ibei,  Kt.>-rs.»  woold  not  l«-  so  good 

tn  American  us  TnorMil? 

Mr  Mc-it.  Ni>:  Iihiiik  Th  r.au  isthenesies' Ihe 
knicr'uini 'it  the  whole.  Wc  havr  au-lh-i-  « ■;  ••  "i 
\rneric.  .  II  al  Wall  -t.-e.-f  -r  Uroadwav   I*  miklnu 

Hebron-..-.  liN-rtv  in  a  rraud  utile:  V  thinks  It  ia 

„„t  worth  wbile  to  iudo.-»s!  any  of  Ihoac  lit;le  couveB- 

"vJ,iiiarrl.'-Tn  ars'akln?of  wh-.t  ni  Vn  •  l--an  Is 
It  scem«  u,  me  that  a  Hale  more  might  IPJve  been  add 
mTbow  up  the  nesiiUv*  limits  of  Wr  J  ho.e  «i  II- 
Lasan-anll.all-7lieve.Hn  iadivldluilNm,  and  lid 
Snathe "miI'I  lo  g-a  rid  of  soclnlr.  H-  ■«  r  «"■■". 
"J,!  did  not  practice  anvof  thetra-les  orrtlvlsewisot 
WboV       l?h>Tl I  all  aa  a  whole,  and  did  it  Hi.uaeli. 


iai-»r.     ■*"  '-*■"» —  - 

and  uid  not    wish    lo    have    anything  to    do  will,  the 
Male.     He  was,  th.  rt  fore,  trying  to  g'-t    rid    or  tha 
Institution. 

Mr:  Alcott.  See  bow  Sue  that  wa ■-..  eince  it  Wui 
b'.stast.  ITsvIlijJ  done  lii.'l  i;  rei|nire(l  -  cue  one  to 
take  up  the  other  side.  lh«  trouble  is  wi  have  n-d 
rl.ared  onrcel-.-e.s;  we  arc  individuals  >it;andour 
ii-lividnali-io  in  in  our  w  oy. 

Mr.  Mavris.  Adam  bad  u  rare  »'',v»uia-re  over  Mr. 
lliowun  in  that  iv.-jlh.vI. 

Ml—  llreekelt.  Put  it  washy  means  of  clvili'Sfl-ju 
nl  hv.'l  t'llll  Mr.  'lliorean  wa.  elinbltd  P»  build  Ip-i 
bijiiFe,  and  survey  Ills  fields,  h'he  had  not  Ilia'  h- 
cot'ld  not  have  lived  lo  himself. 

.Mr.  Alcott:  It  i,  good  to  hare  aThorcan,  but  one 
i- enoi-u-ii  \»  lien  lliai  thing  ha«  rtJ'h'  been  dime.  No 
li. an  run  cd.tcaU!  himat-lf,  and  fted  anil  clo'bo  hln:- 
f  If.  ."nil  |  (..due-  books  that  will  live  forever  wit'i 
the  hi  lp  of  society.  He  never  entered  soci-t  v.  Wh" 
we  call  rivilizglioli  WM  tils  toy;  hcplavi-ri  .Vjaopwi  b 
it  nli  the  while;  MVTneihlDjr  oiil-iile  of  what  h  ■  vra 
t  opc-.inl  wa-  tlic  iiidverse.tli.-  world:  and  he  remark- 
ed ll-i-t  be  iuli  IP  led  lo  annex  nil  the  re't  of  thi-  conli 
r.ei.t  toil. 

\\  bib  I  .c  b-ol:  a  wnll.  he    1         "t    h.-  did  n^  imi.'h  « 
1'ii.ke.     lb    cell:  inlv  i:a\i        ■    <    '  •• '.'lobe,     llewc,' 
over  lie    l.rool.a  mid    lakes;    He-    ^'r- at    oc-i.h  Were 
i-.o'hiiu'  lo  thcin.     Ami  ill   bis  wrilini;s;he  p.i«'-  n« 
i|l:hlil\  .  l-'-i  iji:-li'llv. 

Mr.'llfciri.-;.     Would  you  allow  a   Wo-lern  mau  lo 
■  ivf-hln  !'••:  i-f  wind  aii  Ameiican  iliould  be 
Mi-.  Alrr.tt.     C  i-tain!    .   air. 

Sir.    Hi'.lli-.      flic    Ku.si    has  had   aome  thi'cs   h:m 
.in  ii  j-tns  of  rivili/afio.i,  anil  may  be   bv   this   tin. 
find   of  it.     Out    Wi-.-t,    wheiv  we  are   In  the  ba--k- 
vvoods  or  on  the  hordcis,  and  e.im  .Inst  keep  ourselves 
IV.e  lloin  Ihe  Indians  and  wolvea,  we   look  lo  ronibl- 
natloii  r.s  or.i-aafegiiard,  and  beliere  in   iuatilaliona, 
ttieuuvilly  rorlelv  and  the  Male.    By  eombinatiou  we 
( miqurr  iialtiit.     We  lo  »k  foiwa.-d  lo  au  lit  at  Auior- 
Ican,  a  man  «  bo  aball  believe  in  Inrtimtloiu..    noma 
there  wm,  a  i»*t  living  m  Jiew  fcnf  land  wbo  iald. 
I  drank  delight  from  every  enp, 
Aria,  ioatitotioM,  I  drank  up. 
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Alhlrst  I  i|iia(Te<1  life'*  flowing  bowls, 
And  sipped  the  lavnra  of  all  aoulc. 

He  waa  apeakiqg  of  eojoyuif  the  World  and  all  lu 
institution!!  , 

Mr.  Alcott.  Wc  are  not  bera  to  teach  doctrine*, 
but  we  art  In  Ihe  M^rel  of  It..  Bf»r/  Thoreau'a  llb- 
erlv  was  away  fVoin  our  Individualism  We  can 
look  at  society,  and  begin  to  d '  aomctliiaur.  Of 
conrae  anctetr  means  all  oar  hutttntlon*  beaatifaUy 
harroonliefl  Into  one;  and  persona  into  IndlvidiuU. 
Henry  kept  out  of  Institution*  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  that  keeping  out  of  Institution*;  but  you  can 
,  go  a  little  further  than  he  did. 

Kwppoae  y»vn  should  cntirelTe  of  an  exlBtcnee  In 
which  i  lie  would  w»y  :  "There  Is  only  one  thing  a 
I  roan  can  do  and  prenc-nr*  his  Integrity  entire.  He 
cannot  get  his  bread,  nor  shelter,  nor  clothing,  nor 
anything,  wtwiool  breaking  the  Test  Commandment*  -, 
for  nil  la  so  mingled  with  sin  that  there  is  only  on* 
thing  remains  for  him  to  do.  No  man  can  arrest  hi* 
arm  and  say,  "You  shall  take  something;  you  slrill 
eat  and  drink  something. ' '  That  Would  beln-lividu- 
ul Ism |  and  if  Henry's  doctrine  had  been  pushed 
foYtUar  von  would  aae  when.  It  would  have  le-t  him. 
It  would  have  led  him  to  the  Ascension  after  awhile. 

Of  course  wear*  not  defending  Mr.  lliorean.  One 
Inorean  Is  enough  for  New  Kngland;  but  I  don't 
know  but  it  would  the  Weat  good  to  have  one, 
though  Ibe  Went  liaa  run  pretty  strong  in  ttiat  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ilarrij.  Bnt  he  Is  eoppaj  colored.  YTabawe 
plenty  of  them  here. 

Mr.  Alcott.  We  ahoold  uaaa  around,  and  look  at 
I nat nations  and  build  them  up  anew.  1  have  the 
Unpraaalon  that  of  the  two  mode*  of  eeilmre  gntng  on 
In  the  comnumllT,  the  one  la  tba  moat  eAVetlve 
which  aaya,  "l  ran  solve  au  the  problenu 
of  too  °  mind)  I  will  ran  everythlntr 
through  to  Its  extremity  and  aoeeverv  mmd."  That 
lathe  reralway  The  great  minds  hare  arl  been 
trained  so.  They  aotonlV  read  about  experiment*, 
but  made  experiments.  They  met  the  subject  face  to 
taca,  aaal  luvvrng  gnaw  throng*  U,  aaid,  "Wawwe 
hava  the baala i  we  hare  got  rid  of  the  Old  Nick." 
The  trouble  vritb  indhl4aatiani  la  Mtot  It  baa  got  ao 
much  of  the  other  ssdf  to  gat  rid  oft  whan  It  has  got 
rid  of  that,  then  they  can  have  society. 

Mr.  rtoniaaa  la  nat  ante  of  that  olaaa,  slaoe  ha  ha* 
always  remained  within  Institution*.  Thnreau  went 
•at.  The  "eoree-rmter"  we  call  him.  Mr.  Hmer- 
aon  has  always  remained  ln»lde,  and  dona  trta  work 
tn*lde .  DoOMtnaa  that  la  the  batter  way  |  but  If  one 
baa  not  that  art  ha  had  kwtt**  aw  «sj»  and  aaf,  "I 
against  all  the  world:  and  If  I  am  right,  one  with 
t&dlsanvavlortty." 

"Now  let  na?  say  In  closing,  that  throughout  the 
Wrarern  States  It  will  l>e  found  that  conversation'  are 
as  im-ortant  an  basti  uruentallty  as  lectures,  and  that 
In  cities  wht  re  earnest  thoughtful  people  wish  to 
coma  together  and  talk  upon  toe  oaeattoas,  they 
will  (bad  It  exceedingly  attractive  and  edifying  to  do 
ao.  This  evening  there  has  lieen  more  aaldnyone 
person  than  ordinarily.  We  only  began  to  have  con- 
versation at  the  close.  Hut  vou  advertised  me  to  talc 
U|-in  a  certain  topic,  and  I  did  so. 

1  shall  always  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
pleasant  time  I  spent  In  8t.  I.ouis,  and  Its  pleasant 
memories  shall  go  with  me  from  it. 


ilOOTIM   CI»NVB8«*TIO"s. 

■  •terestlma:    Ooawwramtlam    ▼•     tha  in* 
ihars  a>f  Ifew  Kaiglaaid. 

Last  erening  a  very  select  andianoa  aaaambled  ta 
th* Palytechnte  Bntldmg  toeanvarsewl  h  A.  Branson 
Alaott,  of  Cotoord,  Wats  .oB.lhaaubJaet  of  "Wew  En- 
gland Authors."  W**ar*eoavarao  bseauaslt  Is  a  eon- 
eonveraattoa  carried  on  between  htm  and  bii  andianoa. 
Laat  evening  be  *p  -k*  far  a  considerable  tlm*  on  th* 
■abject  before  any  qaeattonawsr*  aiopoundsd.  Xmar- 
•on,  Margkrat  Fallsr,  aud  Henry  Thoreau  were  e>oh 
taken  up>  *»d  dlaenaaed  In  the  most  eUborata  man- 
ner. The  merlte  of  Ltngfellnw.  Hawthorn* 
ar.d  Wblttter  w*»e  dlsosu'ed  np>n 

m  a  way  wtnoo  ona  seldom 

b  •  th«pJe»sn'e  of  beariag.  Ha  oomptlm.nUd  ta* 
Ws«l  veiy  blgbl*.  her  lt«r«ry  a'tslnmeota  ar.d  tapsd 
d»velorm*nt.  acd  »ald  ibs»  Ine  pleasant  memortej  of 
the  tlm*  ha  apeat  In  St    Loul*  wjuld  alwaja    go  with 

Tliu  Islhatblrdaed  l»st  cooveraatlnn  vdih  which 
Mr  A'cott  has  dellBh''  d  ttep-opls  of  Ht.  L->nt*.  Tb* 
tmrrieelon  which  Vele.vesbrhtad  him  of  bta  eradi- 
tioniidennvafw»'tonsl  ability  will  arar  ba  r»ta»m- 
bered  by  tbo*a  wjO  had  th*  g»od  **u>t*  go  a  id  hear 
him. 
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A  casual  newspaper  paragraph  la  regard  to  Haw- 
thorne's Juvenile  novel,  which  he  never  acknowledged, 
has  brought  out  some  hints  in  regard,to  it,  and  an  authori- 
tative contradiction  of  the  statement  that  Hawthorne 
himself  attempted  to  destroy  all  the  copies  of  the  edition 
printed.  The  tale  was  called  "  Fanshawe,"  and  waa  pub- 
lished here  in  Boston,  in  1828,  soon  after  the  author  left 
college,  one  of  the  publishers  being  that  Mr.  Xahum 
Ca*  on  who  was  long  afterwards  Postmaster  of  Boston, 
and  who  had  a  literary  turn,  and  liked  the  man- 
rescript  offered  him  well  enough  to  print  it, 
Hawthorne  thought  he  could  do  better  things,  and 
not  only  never  put  his  name  on  the  title-page,  but  kept 
tho  authorship  of  the  story  a  secret,  and  within  a  year 
before  his  death  charged  Mr.  Capen  never  to  reveal  It. 
He  used  no  influence  to  destroy  the  book,  however,  but 
rejoiced  at  such  sale  as  it  obtained.  Books  published 
anonymously  in  this  way,  and  which  do  not  make  a  bit. 
soon  get  out  of  print,  and  only  three  or  four  copies  of 
"  Fanshawe  "  are  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  these  in 
the  possession  of  Hawthorne's  friends,  here  and  In 
Salem.         N.Y.    Tribune,    11-1-70. 
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CONVERMAZIONK. 

A  number  of  the  moat  Intellectually  In- 
clined of  our  Davenport  population,  uifm 
tik-ii  by  special  invitation,  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  in  ths  parlora  of  Ex-Mayor  George  H. 
French,  for  the  purpoac  ol  having  one  of 
those  J,  lit Ut ful  re  unions  called  a  "  Conver 
sa^ione."  It  \i  enough  to  say,  that  the  seat- 
ing capacity  of  tho  hospitable  mansion  was 
fully  absorbed. 

Dr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  father  of  Miss  Louise 
M.  Alcott,  the  distinguished  authoress,  of 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  a  guest  of  the 
Lost,  was  present.  This  venerable  gentleman, 
of  dignified  and  commanding  presence, — per- 
haps now  three-score  snd-teu, — his  long  been 
known  in,  and  identified  with,  the  literary 
circles  of  the  East,  and  has  ths  reputation  of 
being  a  profound  and  original  thinker  and 
writer.  With  thla  gifted  person  present,  so 
fjll  of  knowlodge  and  eo  ready  to  Impart  It, 
no  aorprUe  wai  evince-*,  when  the  .*  Conver 
aa^ione"  resolved  itself  into  a  delightful,  fa 
miliar,  parlor  discouue,  Interaperi-ed  now  and 
then  by  pertinent  iuqui-iew  oo  the  part  of 
cagvr  an3  deeply  intereatcd  listeners  The 
Doctor,  we  must  add,  waa  one  ->f  the  twelve 
associated  together,  having  Garrison,  Phil- 
lips' and  other*  aa  coadjutors,  in  that  historic 
and  early  Abolition  movement,  which  met 
with  ao  much  opposition  in  the  bt»?inclrg,  and 
ocntuolly,  waa  crowned  w.ih  aoch  elgnal 
success,  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Occupying  the  centra  of  the  circle,  Dr.  Al- 
cott easily  led  the  company  np  to  one  of 
many  subjects  Indicated,  by  some  pre!  imioary 
remarks  upon  the  objects  of  such  meetings, 
showing  that  interchange  of  earnest  thought 
and  the  elimination  ot  tautoel  sympathies, 
acre  more  likely  to  be  the  reeult  of  parior 
gatherings,  where  woman  reigned  supreme, 
than  of  much  of  the  teaching  from  the  iiuipilor 
platform.  •  He  then,  by  request  of  the  compa- 
ny, threw  before  the  wind,  In  aoma  of  the 
mwt  agreeable  and  piquant  word-painting  we 
ever    listened  to,    the    mental   and    persoeal 


characteristics  of  certain  dulingni&hed  antbors 
called  American. 

The  idea  was  advanced  that  because  a  man 
was  born  ou  this-  continent  he  waa  not  nrcesea 
rily  Ameriejiu— that  Eugllsh.  and  French,  and 
tiormuri  Associations,  from  which  we  were  not 
.'i  yet,  remotely  removed,  influenced  the 
thought  and  actions  of  most  of  ns,  authors  an1' 
all.  The  intellectual  standing  and  peculiari- 
ties ol  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne,  and  Henry ,  Thorcau,  next  door  neigh* 
bora  and  friends  in  Concord — to  which,  as  he 
nslTelj  remarked,  Boston  baa  recently  been 
aunexed—  were  graphically  portrayed :  as  also 
were  the  traits  of  George  Ripley  and  Margaret 
Fuller.  Thoreau,  with  bia  in  tensity  of  demo- 
cratic feeling,  waa  perhapa  the  only  one  truly 
American;  but  the  opinion  was  advance  lo 
Ihia.rtinnretLon.  that  oerhana  it  would  be  well 
to  naro  only  on«  Tboreau  In  the  world,  conati 
tuteJ  as  it  ia  at  itieeent.  rood  and  wis*  and 
realty  great,  .iflcnga  he  might  be.  tmersonTi 
cvldently  bis  ideal  as  a  great  thinker  :  Ha  w- 
t  home,  oe  the  vivid  delineator  of  the  dark  and 
sombre  side  of  human  action  :  and  Margaret 
Fuller  aa  tho  exemplification  of  that  profound, 
aesthetic,  and  we  might  almost  say,  prophetic, 
nature,  so  deeply  J  implanted  in  woman,  and 
Unding,  in  so  few  instances,  complete  devel- 
opment for  the  world's  benefit. 

By  request,  the  Doctor  waa  prevailed  upon 
to  run  over  the  career  of  his  daughter,  Miss 
LiauUe  M.  Aieott,  from  her  infancy  forward. 
Starting  with  the  presumption  that  he  knew 
something  of  her  early  history,  he  followed 
her  step,  by  step,  showing  the  early  tendency 
of  het  mind  towards  literary  pnrenrta,  as  veil 
as  for  obtaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  life; 
until  the  cnlmina  tion  was  reached  of  being  So 
authoress,  with  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  moa* 
popular  of  her  half-dozen  productions  sold 
with  an  abundance  of  money  earned  by  the  pen 
well  in  band,  aud  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privilege  of  traveling  in  Europe,  at  present, 
with  a  younger  sister,  upon  meant  exclusively 
her  own. 


At  a  late  honr  the  company  dispersed,  hav- 
ing arranged  previously,  to  meet  again  on 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  aame  place  for  th> 
purpose  of  listening  to  a  dissertation  on 
•'Social  Life"— or  rather  for  the  purpose  ol 
having  a  a  "conversazione"  wherein  this  topic 
li  to  bet!—  ->rc  chiefly  claiming  consideration. 

.Muny  present  on  Tuesday  eveniug  were  so 
enamored  with  the  style  of  treating  die 
ihgnhhed  anthers,  a^d  with  the  glimpse*  el- 
forded  of  the  Inner  life  of  those  whnee  thoughts 
we  read  and  love,  that  they  desired  to  hear  ol 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  Whittier.Lowell  and  oth- 
ers— and  the  promise  « as  more  than  hall  ex. 
acted  that  if  opportunity  presented,  this  leei. 
ing  should  be  gratified. 

We  doubt  if  any  company  of  people  aver 
went  away  lrom  the  doors  of  Mayor  French 
with  fenliags  of  more  Intense  eaiiataetto*  than 
on  the  evening  of  the  "converzatione,"  where- 
in Lit  friend  Dr.  Alcott  contributed  ao  mnet 
to  Intellectual  enjoyment. 


COXVKRaUZlONB. 

Df  Alcott,  at  the  gathering  on  Friday  even- 
ba-tawtee  he-use  ol  ex- Mayor  French,  had  the 
mailer  pretty  moch  his  own  way.  Is  othel 
rt-tdt,  those  assembled  felt  more  inclined  to 
lisien  than  to  eugagv  In  conversation.  Tho 
i"pne:quence  wui,  a  most  excellent  ard  pro- 
K.uid  dieserle:  iou  on  the  subject  of  "Cnltare," 
every  nurd  of  which  wastekeu  In  by  hU  alten- 
live  audietct.',  and  the  view  a  advauced  *ill  be 
h«4  remembered.  It  Is  not  our  bus'.ness  to 
skeleton  out  his  line  of  thought— In  itct  w* 
eanuotdolt  with  uny  degree  of  satisfaction. 
Dr.  Alcott  must  be  heard  to  be  properly  appre- 
ciited.  His  views  are  expressed  clearly,  polnt- 
elly  and  with  no  redundancy  ol  language. 
What  Ms  remarks  suggest,  and  the  activity 
which  he  Imparts  to  the  uiiudof  the  listener 
U  one  of  bbconiDendlPg.  and  we  mayaa  well 
say,  charming  pccnliarillea. 
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In  speaking  of  books.  librarle*,  tod  aasocla 
Hob* fur  literary.  euvanwmaot  a*  a  mesas  of 
culture,  Dr.  Aleott  paid  a  compliment  to  our 
t Utcr  city  of  Erubnqoc ,  which  w*  cannot  re- 
frain Irooi  giving  publicity  to,  »o  creditable  U 
ll  t«  the  population  of  oar  thriving  neighbor. 
We  were  ty Id  plainly  that  Dubuque  vat  ahead 
ol  ut  In  the  partkalar*  mentioned  •bore— that 
a  dub  «u  formed  by  the  gentlemen,  c*M*J  tha 
'Round  Table.'aod  that  th*  ladle*,  also,  were 
ur-anlxed  aa  a  literary  colarle.  Ho  had  the 
p  eaiurc  of  attending  both,  and  waa  instructed 
•a  well  aa  greatly  gratified.  Ha  siso  apoka  of 
U. e  library  at  that  place  In  termaof  unqualified 
prai**.  Iu  conversation  we  beard  him  allude 
tti  a  lady  Id  Dubuque,  the  gifted  wife  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  considerable  note, and  to  «pr***  tba 
.•pinion  that  the  day  waa  coming  wheo  ebe 
x  .>aid  be  beard  from  and  recognized  aa  one  or 
l  be  most  powerful  of  her  aex  .in  mental  derel- 
menu 

When  the  gratified  assemblage  dispersed,'.! 
waa  with  the  una.Tetaodiog  that  they  should 
meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  Saturday  ev«n- 
mg,  with  the  expaciallon  that  the  conversa- 
tions" would  then  conclude. 

And  the  lust  evening  of  privilege  of  sitting 
ut  the  feet  of  this  Gamaliel,  afford,  d  the  earne 
•.- tit  faction  that  pre  vloue  Interview*  badglrtn. 
The  number  of  liaU-nera  waa  the  largest  ye* 
present.  The  topic  for  conversstioa  wsa  "the 
iVrfaut  and  their  Doctrine*."  It  embraced 
nference  to  the  belief,  pereoual  peculiar!  tlaa, 
Inching,  ra*t bud  of  Instruction,  mod*  of  to- 
to.-conrse,  and  quality  of  heart  of  Pytb  agorae. 
Spates  and  Plato.  As  at  other  tlmea  the 
»«ws  of  the  Doctor  were  exproMCd  with  that  re- 
uiarkaitle  direct****  and  simplicity  ol  language 
which  character.;*!  the  treatment  *»f  the  other 
t  .plc.\  and  no  on*  coold  fall  to  get  clear  Idee* 
of  tb«  auhjict  pre.ented.  Then  cams  the  com- 
parison ol  the  teaching  of  these  "Pagan*"  »»■ 
iU'>so  nf  Jews,  with  espeelal  refemsea  to 
the  tlrnt  direct  eSrojalloo  ol  tb*  Immortality 
ui  sou  I.  Tula  portion  of  the  conversation  was 
eaVveWlly  intemllng  and  Instructive,  aaaev*r. 
at  TeBrMrt*nt  queationa  embodying  r*rtdu* 
new*  w>U>  reference  to  the  origin  of  tb*  do* 
lent*  ^#T  TiumorUllly,  the  belief  Irr-m- 
urrsx'tloa,  and  tb*  chaos;**  taking  place 
Iq  lite  religions  world,  were  asked,  and 
the  answer*  were  replet*  with  the  earn* 
wisdom  that  bad  marked  tb*  principal 
di-courac.  The  conversation  ended  with  the 
declaration  that  the  churches  ar*  coming  near- 
c.  to  each  .oth*r,  year  by  year,  and  one  day 
what  la  Rood  and  in  harmony  wltb  tb*  lov*lr 
character  of  Jesus  will  be  aov;t«d— la  fact  • 
b<*U  degree  of  broad  aplritnaUty  of  belief, 
without  so  much  refer*nc*  to  precis*  personal- 
ity of  ivul  will  be  reached— and  a  new  era  of 
religion  will  bl**a  th*  world. 

jo  .be  conversation*  were  at  aa  *nd.  All 
felt  very  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Aleott  for  sev- 
ere* evenings  of  d*'.ightfai:  intelleetnal  eater- 
Uisment,  and  bade  him  good-bye  wltb  tt* 
wish  that  they  may  be  soms  day  renewed. 
The  ho»o,tallty  of  Mr.  and  Jars,  ffrenah  :■ 
throwing  open    their  spacious  parlor*  for  the 
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u«eof  the  atteDdanta,  waa  appreciated,  andtb* 
niftr.jlon  will  be  conoccted  with  feeling*  of 
g.jutn.k, and  withaomaol  tb*  nioai nleaaaat 
mcinoriet  of  those  who  have  **ended.lb*  cob- 
▼•nation*. 

OR.  ALCOTT  AT  OBUWOLP  COLLEGE. 
Dr.  J.  Bronton  Aleott  paid  Orlawold  College 
*!»islt  jesterdav  afternoon,  and  while  there 
gave  the  students  an  extremely  Interesting »d- 
drefs  ol  over  an  hour's  length.  He  recited 
many  eir.crlaining  reminlsc-ance*  of  his  dlnic- 
uulshad  daughter*.  Tl.a  student*  of  the  Col- 
lage bar*  hud  a  rare  treat,  ar.d  eeletm  it 
highly. 

Another  Parlor  Levee  hj  Bron- 
aon  Aleott. 

llohpltalifr,    IHct.  Ornnmenta. 
Ilou,  uuU  KiudndTopitx. 

Brtnson  Aleott  presided  at  his  second  ^een- 
ycraation"  laat  evening,  at  Mr.  Wiimann's  r»*\- 
dmcc,  No.  stt  Michgan  avenue.  Tbe  au'dir 
tuce,  though  composed  very  largely  of  -the 
*  me  interested  listeners  and  speakers  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  waa  considerably  larger,  and  at 
the  same  time  freer  from  restraint  thsn  before. 
Tbcre  were  over  fifty  persons  present,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  most  distinguished  tbiak- 
ers  of  the  city,  sJ  naturally  deeply  interested  in 
the  TOhject  before  them.  The  preliminaries  ill 
an-poned  of,  Mr.  Aleott  said  that  It  was  proper  to 
remark  a* am  that  the  law  regulating  ana  -nspir- 
ing  a  conversation  diCera  from  that  wolcb  ln- 
eplrco  the  speaker  on  the  platform,  reiembltBg 
more  that  of  tae  preacher.  It  waa,  indeed,  a 
species  of  Unite  preaoiLg— a  klud  of  simpler 
fel  owrhlp  than  tie  church  permitted. 
Baabluinesa,— oimdencc  seemed  the  bet:  prepara- 
tion for  a  conversation,  by  which  he  meant  that 
.  fec'lrg  that  prevented  one  s  giving  fu;i  utterance 
to  thoughts  almost  too  precious  to  be  spoken.  "  Is 
C  not  to,"  be  said,  "  that  the  most  beautiful 
things  arc  not  easily  voiced  ?  ricnce,  we  some- 
times think  silence  to  bo  the  finest  speech." 

It  ibcie  be  anything  rrecious  in  this  world,  waa 
it  not  the  domestic  ideal  "  those  asso^auom:  itM 
ciusieraxcund  tne  buus\  not  only  tbe  bouse,  but 
the  garden,  orchard,  and  even  tbe  neighborhood  7 
Out  bouses  are  hot,  yet— are  they  ?— harmonious 
to  tbe  domestic  ideal.  We  build  as  our  fathers 
did;  take  oru*  plan*  from  our  anceetara 
We  spend  much  on  our  houses;  much  In  on.*- 
ment,— not  svnibolica',  but  such  as  tbe  architect 
chooaea  We  bu.ld  for  =hvw,  I  aometlmes  think." 
Be  questioned  wbetcer  a  sacrifice  of  ornament 
to  utility  would  not  bean  advantage  In  a  great 
maiiy  ease*.  He  Baked :  "  Shall  It  be  a  bouse  in 
the  city,  or  a  country  Louse  T  Snail  it  be  a  bona* 
in  tbe  city  for  winre-.  and  in  the  country  fur 
sunnier?      Ideals    never   descend    to   meet  ihe> 

f radical  world.  They  fay:  •  come  up  to  me.— 
am  iieauuful;  lam  immortal;  come  up  to  me.' 
Christianity  issn  Ide^I.  Someday  It  will  be  an 
actual.  Tbe  lovers  picture  a  cottage,  they  say. 
They  always  are  in  beaven  when  they  are  pictur- 
ing. If  they  are  very, t- autifol,  the  couage  may 
be  plain,  they  being  its  ornaments." 

The  hi  ht  a iid  bootcsa  were  tne  ornament*  of  the 
boute,  and  were  the  central  objects,  and  Be 
wouiJ  OtEt  glance  at  tt(m,  they  being  th*  Ideal. 
"  i-ay  *  bouse  represents  Its  owner,  lis  build- 
er, lte  inmates.  It  should  be  symbolic*:  and  rep- 
re-<  ct  them  who  live  In  IL  So,  1  take  It,  tbe  hap- 
py pair  will  skefh  their  boose.  The  cntef  room 
tn  me  house  ia  the  parlor.  A  good  conversation 
room,  is  it  not  ?  Tue  r  >od  old  word  is  p^rlar, 
where  men  psrlcy,  We  »ay  drawing-room  new. 
The  good  manicl-plec'?— toe  friendly  Ore,  worth 
halt  a  dcr.cn  frenrte— the  Incense  of  tbe  flams 
arc  taken  away."  Uc  thought  we  must  revive  th* 
good  old  mantel  and  b'.aze.  So  U  we  nave  bo 
CLbverf anon  the  njme  may  prompt  IL 

What  was  a  heese  without  s  garden T  A  woa- 
an  witbont  flowers  T  mx  or  seven  generatijn* 
had  Inhabited  tee   bocestcad.     Now   every  one 
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w=a  on  rails.  "The  whole  family  is  afloat,  I  bear." 
lie  lamented  the  absence  ol  the  nerb  gaideu,  and 
grandmother's  herb*.  Tbty  were  not  saiuury; 
li  wss  grandmother  who  was  ralutary. 

Where  were  our  pa*urah?  WhlitJer  sang  sc>ae- 
thlng.  But  we  have  nothibg  now  paatoral  or 
Idyllic.  Had  we  not  i.-,  good  elements  lor  a  pis- 
toral  as  Virgil  had?  Of  tbe  b^use  'bes^id: 
"  If  there  Is  aty  prose  In  the  bouse,  It  Is  In  us. 
We  ait;  the  oroRe— thltgs  are  poetic" 

lie  thonght  beauty  «  js  the  mos*.  uscf a'  VMr^  In 
the  world,  and  added:  "  L'tilltarlans  are  dj.ng 
for  a  little  beauty.    Mhas  everything  In  a  i;Ue. 

Hem* tbe  b«anty  of  t<auty." 

Iiobj  itaiity,  he  thourM,  was  to  be  named  as  the 
Orel  viatne.  Who  were  tne  hospitable  people?— 
lht»>e  tAu  are  I  .mane,  sweet,  kiudly,  frank,  op-u? 
••  Ilofpltaltty  coiiRisti',  does  it  not,  atud  ;.«•,  •'  in 
welcoming  every  one  and  putting  ouraclvea  as 
soon  as  poFsiblo  not  of  sight,  rasktng  thorn  the 
true  Inmates?  Egorsm  cannot  be  hospitable. 
Everything  In  the  tied  moves  by  platoons,  but 
hospitality  canUouslv  and  wi:h  moch  uiu.<  ty. 
We  ucime  tbe  pictures  In  true  hosplialltv;  they 
bang  no  longer  on  the  walla."  of  vtcUom,  be 
said,  warmly:  "I  u,::k  toe  frankest  manner  u 
best.  Ask  your  frlec  i  to  come  tn  as  a  neighbor, 
not  **  a  fine  £e:.t.en.sn  or  lady.  OR.  deliver  u. 
Ircm  these  Due  se^pie:    We  want  human  buiu*." 

Pwelltng  agBln  on  the  qucsMon  ot  nospiiatrty,  fee 
sild;  MTben  I  l>elieve  it's  •  custom  In  bospttable 
houses  to  csll  out  tbe  best  quail  t  ej  of  your  gnesis. 
I  Celebrate  the  i>eantics  they  bring.  Never  Criti- 
cise. The  boukc  Is  not  tbe  plscefor  critieUmTl 
take  H.  Editors  and  writers  msy  criticise;  but 
th^re  must  be  no  rynlcltm  In  the  house.  Good- 
natured  satire,  li  yo*  please,  as  much 
aa  you  like,  ao  long  as  It  la  good-natnred, 
so  that  your  visitor  may  go  away  and  aay, '  I 
ne  ;r  kniw  bow  beautiful  be  or  she  was  before, 
c.  xdeed.  how  uiautiiui  I  am.'  This  will  be 
charming.'  This  subject  led  to  that  of  diet  for 
.the  guest,  of  which  he  said:  "  I  aupnoae  we  owe 
it  to  our  guests  to  take  It  for  granted  that  they 
aie  ai>ove  temptations,  I  don't  know  whether  we 
oiuht  toip«.ak  nf  rations  to  betaken.  We  have 
noi  atnv.  i  at  that  time  when  we  celebrate  three 
suersments  In  r ne.  But  when  the  person  Is  Ideal, 
1  take  it  tee  diet  will  be  Meat."  Uis  vegetarian 
prfwlrtes  came  out  preity  strongly;  when 
si»sklLg  of  the  appetite  he  said  that  aa 
nisn  bsd  become  emitted,  the  appetite 
»hotfeT*nY>  became  so.  Tbe  ideal  diet  would  -x- 
eruue  all  s.aughier  and  feeding  on  flesh.  When 
that « aa  coLe  the  animal  man  would  become 
civilized.  Taking  ur  the  carving  knife,  for  tne 
act  of  diBS'Clioj  could  never  beci>me  Ideal,  there 
wua  bomvtbing  in  it  we  shrunk  from.  "Tbe 
aainta  can  live  without  murder,"  tali  be;  "I  take 
It  vbere  w as  no  » Isuirhtcr  bouse  in  Eden.  I  never 
be ard  of  it.  When  Mehfdsb  was  to  be  tempted  do 
do  ycu  recollect  what  was  offered  him? 
A  modern  table."  As  un  ideal,  diet  be  read  tbe 
following  fiom  bis  '  Tablets:" 

Taktaeunbcam'i  aprlagwaten, 
FarUi's  juice-,  luead'a  creaoia, 
Cathet  Id  floodaof  »wect  r'.brr 
Come*  liaptlicd  frou:  the  R/euiSf 
<:nett  of  Hint,  the  nv^et  Ipp'd, 
The  Dreamer's qoalDtanaimf. 

Xinrl' J  morali  IdvUlc 
With  SiniliD  fable 
Snic  M>a«onc<1  trora  erneta 
Of  flutarch'a  cbaate  Uble 


Plc-dRi-.  Zeur,  Zoroaater, 
Tn-intlioi'i  glad  cheer. 
Buna,  flnbea,  on  bti  trencher 

I  be  elementi  there. 

Bo«  b  of  aunriac  for  breakfast, 
Prinmil  of  the  haat: 
K.n  ii'irif  MaroBi  of  froHe 
His  erening't  fay  faasta. 

Soecrelco  aolida  of  nature. 
Solar  acrdi  of  the  sphere, 
Olympian  viand 
Surprutng  aa  rare. 

Tbna  haltlnt  bis  frelua. 

II  is  woodrnul  waod 
ItncM  poi-t»  aadayblls 
To  aup  at  bis  boat*. 

rccda  thousands  fairies,  he, 

>p»  <  ti*  U,  if  add  I  hut  earea  bS: 
Tim'  faiw  and  fracra 
2-iic'c  K'Df  eutbanatlea. 

His  rifts  unabated 

1  ntDitifurex'.  trasalated; 

T  lie  idealist  prudent 

Saist,  rxx-t.  priest,  student 

rhii^t  upher.be. 
But  be  would  not  must  upon  this  diet  for  bun 
pose*  of  nun  it  ion.    Be  believed  tbe  Saints  dined 
on     funis.       The     sinners,     bsving      satisfied 
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their  ras<r  paru,  ssy,  "Now  l'L  bave  id  apple," 
with  a  strew  d  d»lre  to  keep  '.tie  best  for  the  last. 
We  dine  frequently  with  ad  ere;  we  devour  each 
other,  ui  diet,  be  aald :  "  1  Judge  oar  diet  ti  the 
loot  of  tae  etimea  we  complain  of,  and  of  our 
disunions.'  in  tbe  case  of  women,  this  wu 
peculiarly  plain.  Toe  queitionof  diet  Involved 
tint  of  c.imate,  and  pn.oked  an  Inquiry  aa  to 
whether  diet  bbould  not  be  regulated  aa  by  natu'e 
ard  tbe  demand  of  climate.  In  reply.be  aald: 
"We  each  live  in  a  climate  of  our  own.  Every 
dirk  complexion  Uvea  In  tbe  tcrnd  zone.  Mi- 
giation  baa  brought  them  together.  Way, 
don't  we  say  'that  person's  bot— he's 
cold.'  Tbe  question  of  food  could  not  be  takes 
up  peoRTtpnu  a.iy  ao  mncb  aa  umperamenraiiv. 
Tbou*:b  we  alt  at  the  same  table,  we  do  not  eat 
tbeaame  food."  Bui  this suMec:  was  one c*n  which 
tbe  sage  won.d  not  go  further.  "  Let  na  arop  it," 
be  said :  M  yen  won't  trns*.  me  on  It.  bet  ua  drop 
It  with  Uiis  remark:  'Tie  more  sunny  oar  diet, 
the  more  do  we  become  the  children  of  light;  ana 
the  lea*  tunny  our  diet,  the  leaa  do  we  become 
ao.'" 

Mr.  Collier  tald:  "In  tbe  domestic  Ideal,  la  om 
unit  in  eirb  or  in  the  two  f " 

Mr.  Aleut  suit. :  "No;  la  tbe  two.  It  take*  two 
to  make  cot, " 

He  went  eo  speaking  of  man  in  bis  unmarried 
atate  as  seeking  for  hla  complement,  and  newel 
gaioirg  his  ^etaonaliiy  unm  he  bad  lounditmai 
complement.  .  i      r. 

The  difference  between  a  man  and  a  wajsaaty 
would  seem  plain,  probably,  but  Mr  Alcoa's  defi- 
nition pnu  it  iu  a  new  light.  "A  little  moreeea- 
timem  than  Intellect  determines  tbe  sex."  When 
Intellec  t  lead?,  that'a  toe  lady.  Bat  tbe  woman's 
head  followed  ber  heart.  The  woman's  right* 
movement  cauaed.blm  to  say  that  tbe  fact  that 
some  women  were  unwoitby,  waa  unfortunate 
for  the  movement,  but  it  should  not  disparage  it. 
If  a  woman  r.ci  public  gift*,  and  could  ua  them 
in  a  womanly  way,  why  shouldn't  abe?  Not  at 
tbe  sacrifice  of  their  private  gifts,  however. 

In  itply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Collier,  whether  in 
sot  man  or  woman  could  be  found  traces  of  both 
sexes,  he  aald:  "Sentiment  la  woman  in  a  man, 
where  expressed  chastely.  And  ao  In  tbe  rotnan. 
They  are  n<  t  qualities  of  body,  they  axe  a'.tnbuiea 
of  a  souL  The  Ideal  woman  would  be  one  wboae 
intellect  would  be  magnetic  and  dt viae.  Bee  bow 
biauuiulll  waa  In  tbe  Greek*  to  select  their  moat 
beautiful  maidens  for  their  priestesses.  Women 
were  cbottcn  to  publish  the  woraa  of  the  Gods." 
Muryan  t  Fu,:er  waaaQreek  aybU  of  the  pure 
tjpe-  ^be.  spoke  be  ter  things  than  Emerson  and 
ovher  dlstiDiulsbed  men. 

Vileavei'.'he  pursued,  •■  was  when  the  genial 
wai  so  perfect  that  one  made  one;  aud  sail 
farther,  paradoxically,  Ideally  a  man  could  marry 
a  man.  Indeed,  tbe  loeal  aoclery  was  when  there 
was  no  reference  to  aex.  We  never  know  whether 
we  aie  a  dunce  or  deity  antil  a  woman  tells  ox" 

Ktv.  itoun  Laird  Collier  thought  that  tn  the 
two  testaments  waa  no  instance  of  strong  friend- 
ship  between  epposlte  sexes.  He  went  further. 
"  Wis  not  the  ideal  friendship  a  high  spiritual 
marnsgc  ?~  and  tbe  sage  agreed, 

Mr.  Collier  inquired:  "can  a  woman  ever  feel 
that  ber  ttrst  beet  la  en  tbe  platform— outsr ardiy— 
objective  f 

" By  no  mean*.  It  U  not  tbe  highest  place.  But 
tbe  same  is  tine  of  any  official  position.  -Tbe 
b:»h<-*t  place  ia  at  home.  The  eame  applies  to  a 
mar.'* 

■•but  If  ber  gilts  are  in  tbat  alrecUont"  pur- 
sued tbe  questioner. 

" Certain' r.  in  tbat  caae,  but  I  tblnk  ber  unfari 
tunate,  Iisay,  let  a  man  or  a  woman  go  in  tbat 
case.  But  toey  are  unfortunate.  I  think  the 
hightf-t  man  would  be  more  domestic  than  any 
other." 

Mr.  Sheldon's  inquiry  ai  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  bave  a  woman's  element  in  the 
fcensw,  piovowec  tbe  repy:  "Tet>  and  It  win 
not  be  long  before  we  have  one," 

Mr.  Walter  inquired  as  to  whether  we  are  tend- 
ing to  tbe  Ideal  trnnogh  present  civiuistion. 

"I  imagine  so,"  said  Mr.  Alcott.  "  Never  since 
tbe  1  -.lav  ol  Greece  bave  women  played  ao  great  a 
part  ss  to-day."  The  centre  figure  of  a  galaxy 
of  intellect  was  a  woman.  Tbe  moat  inielleoioal 
era  waansreed  Elizabeth,  after  a  woman.  He 
thought  t  h«t  the  girl*,  as  far  aa  he  con  id  reason, 
were  not  being  tsught  tbe  domestic  aria,  and  ae 
the  barbar.an  spy  came  in  and  tockr  tbe  place  of 
tbe  servant 

Fey  K,  L  Collier  took  very  *ppoHte  grooBd. 
Tbe  blame  was  largely  with  our  Inexperience,  and 
beads  of  rur  famine*.  No  aervant  but  wai  re- 
ceived with  suspicion. 

But  whether  the  daughter  conld  be  brougbt  to 
occupy  tbe  p'.ace  of  the  servant,  waa  an  im- 
portant aubject.  To  secure  tbe  Ideal  household, 
be  bad  this  ran.     Let  one  woman  tiv  and  Uve 
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out  ber  idea:,  and  convert  and  magnetlae  ber 
daughter  lo  do  it,  and,  taking  all  tbe  criticisms, 
carry  it  out  She  baa  wealth,  and  the  comforta 
theieof  to  commence  on.  "The  women  to-day 
are  victims.'  be  thought,  "  to  the  appetite*  of 
men,  in  laying  the  table -the  table— eternally  Ik* 
table." 

A  lady  Inquired  where  could  the  line  be  drawn 
between  tbe  Fatagoulan  and  hla  blanket  and  mod- 
em civilizat.ua. 

Well,  u  was  a  difficult  question.  Culture  conld 
determine  each, 

Tbe  iatal  tn.se  created  much  merriment,  and 
:re  c jcutu^u  of  Una  and  kindred  aubjecta 
whiH-ilitway  the  hours  until  10:80  o'clock  came 
befrre  au>  one  knew  It,  Ii  waa  determined  to 
ho'.d  tno'cer  couversaiton  at  the  residence  of 
Get  nil  N.  B.  Buford,  No,  s:  Heath  Morgan  street, 
to  which  interested  fr,le«d*  are  invited. 


REV.  A  BRONSON  ALCOTT. 


Conversation    at  Avenue    Hall 
Yesterday. 


Iinuiortnliiy. 


Mr.      Alcott     gave       another      of      hla 
unique      conversations       yoi>tPrJ*y    aflor- 
noon    at    Aver,  tic     Hall,     on    Twenty  *ec- 
ond     street,      aud,     notwithstanding    the 
exceeding     dlsscrecablencas     of    the      pre- 
vailing storm,  tlicrc  were  fri>m   seventy  rJve 
to  a  hundred  present,  all  of  Oicui  evidently 
prepared  to  participate.     Mr.  Alcott  Is  so?  Jfl 
seventy  bve  years  of  ape,  nnd   he  sits  du/  ,ng 
the  interview,  speaking  familiarly  and  L1  jfor- 
tnally,  but  always  with  singular  precir *-ness 
of  larpuage,  and  with  little   gesture  •  Jr  mo. 
tion  except  a  s'lebt  weaving  to  and  'Aro. 

Mr.  Alcott  began  by  saying  that  the  Sub- 
ject  of  ImmoiUllty    was  one   Uiat  p-opj,, 
could  not  avoid  beinc  cnrloinsab/.'Tji.    it  t.x. 
t-ltcd   the    clotftst  attcn'iion  of    the  philoso- 
pher*   and    profound    thinker*   of   Greece 
jet    the   world    d.«cs    not    *eem    even  jc! 
^o.  nave  settled   tbe  question  beyond  <  ontro- 
vcr>y.     Mom  cou^-.ctutioua  to-day  take  the 
decision  nt>on  trust^not  because  tker  kntio 
it,  but  only  becaufc  they  believe  it."  Mo^t 
tb>r.k*is  hold  It  wi!h  tome  doubt,  not  b-ing 
able-  to  aay  "  This  is  my  soul"  with  the-  same 
certhlnty  that  they  aay  "  This  Is  uiy  hand ." 
"  Thir  i?  my  body."    Among  «Jh.:is»:ai,».  *  ,« 
doctrine  Is  mostly  founded  on  ta^-  i^';Urr^c. 
Viou  ol  one  perron— G(*i  If  you  v'.'il— who  ia 
b<ld  to  have  said  Uiat  hi*  *>\,\  should  sur- 
vive bis  bedy,  bd4  la  beiie«;cd  to  havi-  made 
t^t^  Bstertion  good.     ?ky  they,  becsuse  He, 
the  supreme  trv.th-teller,  yironuscd   to  ri»c 
ircm   the  dead,   »Dd    fullilled    his   promise, 
therefore  we,  t'jo,  (-hall  rife  iiuiuortal.    This 
H  the  bael;  upon  which  ninctenlh*  of  Chris- 
tctd'-rn  rc6t  '.hat  doctrine.     The  foundation 
is  wholly  authority.     Well,  wu   lake  a  groat 
inn.  \    thirgi>    on    Authority,  and    consider 
our^'lvet  sale  ;  but  ui    this  point  Authority 
lctvt'i  us  ar'lriit,  at:d  doe*  uotsatlrfy.     1*  It 
worlhy  ol  the    bcld   Ar^lo  r»ax'.n   race  that 
tbej  caDriot  at'.irm  the  exieteuce  of  ihc  soi»' 
as   undo'ubtiEgly    06    the    exiciencc  ^[   t,^e 
body. 

.  T'".  old  doctrine  wa«  -hat  co'blcg  comrs 
ir.to  the  mind  e:*cept  tjrouj.h  the  senses. 
\v  hat  they  could  see,  hrar,  aiueil,  taste,  feel, 
tro*,  and  theie  was  nothing  else.  But  one  of 
the  wisest  philosopher*  said,  "  There  U  the 
mind  besides.  The  mind  Is  not  pbyt-ical. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  any  aggregation  of 
material  atoms  that  would  be  (*:>able  of  lov- 
ing, willing,  hating,  cboo*itig."  lie  was 
rlibt.    The  body  Is  ot.viously  not  U*.    It  la 
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only  our  clothes.  And  even  if  it  were  u*. 
how  long  would  it  remain  us  ?  Our  bodies 
ure  (oiietantly  passu, g  oil,  dissolving,  un- 
dergoing some  cbetnicil  chance,  and  t. com- 
ing some  other  U6.  And  co  we  should  «o  on, 
us-iug  all  the  while,  aiid  prelty  poor  using 
at  that.  These  boJie>  ofoura  are  constant- 
ly In  a  state  of  combustion.  We  arc  sur- 
rounded by  cbemietry's  invisible  tUrue* — a 
very  halo.  We  are  salamanders,  living  In 
the  luulet  of  a  fire  that  consumes  and  re- 
stores us.  We  are  miracle-worker*,  all  the 
while  undergoing  death  and  resurrection. 
The  eye  can  be  melted  to  a  jelly.  8>>  the 
btdy  is  disposed  of.  It  is  already  gone,  but 
He  person,  tbe  /lives  on.  Th- y  say  that 
Koeer  Williams  has  pretty  mud  all  turned 
into  a  peach  tree,  at  wboee  root*  they  btuied 
him.    |  Laughter.  I 

Tbe  phyaieal  la  tbe  negative  side  of%  wa- 
in tbe  absolute  and  fine  sense,  matter  U 
nothing— to-tLlng.  Matter  la  only  the  ap- 
parition of  our  artual  self.  The  pereon— 
the  spirit— the  7— this  ia  tbe  only  real  thing. 
Matter  Is  subordinate  ;  tbe  senses  only  tbe 
tool*  we  work  with.  Every  Inventor  ac- 
complishes bis  task  by  thinking— tbat  Is, 
literally,  by  thing  frig.  Maater  minds  are 
Ihingeri — the  common  folk  are  only  dealing 
with  tblnga. 

At  til.-  point  there  was  *  lull,  and  a  gen- 
tleman asked  how  to  answer  the  material- 
ists who  reason  from  aualogy  that  aa  tbe 
mind  was  not  conwious  before  tbe  birth  of 
the  body,  tbertfore  it  wul  be  no  louger  con- 
scious wlen  tbe  body  shall  have  perished. 

Mr.  Abptt  said  ;  Ask  tbem  where  we  get 
the  worce  eternity.  Infiiilte,  alwayer  Do 
«c  sec  eternity?  Do  wc  smell  eternity? 
Lo  we  get  an  idea  of  "aiwaje"  !rr"n-h  the 
fir-i  e  :  No;  the  :^"-es  arc  finite,  and 
"slways"  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
Then  1  here  i»  fomething  in  the  mind  which 
it  did  not  derive  from  the  senses  there.  And 
'h*  Gooet  Fsther  will  no'  tantalize  ni»  crea 
tuws.  He  will  rot  mock  any  divine  hope, 
b\:t  v  ill  allow  bny  sinner  to  escape  hi*  love 
tnd  care. 

Being  asked  by  a  gentleman  if  we b»;fe 
retson  to  believe  thai  the  life  prlce'.ple  ol 
in  inmls  would  cousciously  survive  tbe 
di  t.ili  of  their  bodies  in  another  state  of  ex- 
'►t«rjcr     xi,'.  Aleott  remarked  that  nothing 

ii"it.rjtci<>n*s  coptd  die.   6o  far  as  It  U  a  DWr. 

roDalily,  it  U  a  ].ersoual.ty  for  all  time  and 
etcrLlij.  It  lilee-uld  perieh.it  would  nei 
l>c  liSe-  We  a^e  »!'  uuiuiels,  and  we  shall  ail 
live  In  6tr  Ciflerei.t  sj  heres.  Instinct  alone 
v  ill  Lot  do  an  animal,  it  takes  iue  addition 
of  ecuse  ;  add  memory  and  observation,  and 
>  ou  hiive  a  Lit'her  form  of  animal ;  add  ideal- 
ly and  imagination,  and  you  bave  a  poe't  or 
artist ;  add  reason  and  logical  fac- 
ulty, and  you  bave  a  Judge ;  add 
moral  sentiment,  nnd  you  have 
A*airit ;  aud  combine  tbem  all  In  one  being, 
fced  you  have  our  conception  of  a  God. 

•Askfd  it  Spiritualists  have  not  a  6trong 
ns>urnnce  of  immortality,  in  believing  tbat 
they  can  bold  communion  with  their <Kuart- 
id  liiends,  Mr.  Alcott  *aid  there  are  two 
kiLds  ol  Spiritualists — objective  and  -enb- 
j<  cllvc— tbe  former,  those  who  need  to  reek 
lor  ghosts  and  shudo\»s  outside  of  them- 
selves ;  and  tbe  latter,  those  who  see-k  to 
know  their  own  spirits  intuitively,  and  need- 
ing no  apparition*.  If  a  man  once  recog- 
nized his  o«n  supreme  personality — the  au- 
cotique ring  J — he  would  require  no  further 
procf  <  l  his  in, mortality.  He  would  say, 
however,  that  Spiritualism  had  done  a  good 
work  in  its  wav,  having  convinced  many  of 
an  Immortal  existence. 

Heaven  Is  "not  »<;/.  It  cannot  be  located. 
If  Heaven  16  above  » »,  where  is  it  to  tbe 
Chinaman  *  Are  you  going  up  ont  of  your- 
self to  get  to  Heaven  ?  The  word  "  where  " 
docs  not  belotig  to  it.  Your  wh:re  Is  not  my 
where.  Heaven  is  not  any  where,  nor  any 
which,  nor  any  what.    These  are  time  and- 
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spuce  terms.  W<  tball  live  in  the  next  world 
just  f.e  w  e  live  litre,  minus  onr  bodies. 

Ill  rcp'.y  to  tbt  question  whether  idiotic 
and  ctlur  d.foimcd  minds  would  ..utl-r  io 
ibe  next  world  fur  their  misfortune,  be  said 
that  wfctn  obstacles  and  encumbrance* 
rhould  he  lifted,  oppressed  *ouli  ^onJd 
doubtless  re<  over  their  natural  stature.  We 
call  ourtclvea  contemporaries.  Bui  there 
aic  pttEoue  iu  tbU  i  o.m  who  are  doubtless  a 
hundiid  y<  its  older  than  other*.  Margaret 
Fuller  va>  a  century  ahead  of  th«  women  of 
to-day.  Whoever  think*,  live*.  Whoever 
doet  not  think  merely  vegetates.  There  Is  a 
Koud  dial  of  this  sort  of  vogeUilon— rather 
luxuriant. 

Air.  Al-ott  elves  another  of  hit  converse, 
tiens  t  his rveolnsr,  at  No.  125  Miohigan  ave- 
nue.   .Ml  are  freely  iuvilcd* 


NEW   ENGLAND    AUTHORS. 

A  Isrge  com  p;' ay  g  .there.).  onUst  evening,  at 
tliercsnl»nce  of  Mr.  Ceorg-i  H.  Ilowrn.  No.  \l'i 
Michigan  s venue,  to  li«Un  to  the  t  ilk  of  Mr. 
BtoiMO  Alcott,  who  may  be  regarded  a*  the 
Doswtll  of  New  England  litera|ears.  Thoue  con- 
!■•  rtazionct  b^vc  alp  ndy  become  well  known  in 
f  bicaeo,  and  need  no  particular  description  be- 
yond the  record.  Shoitly  after  8  o'clock,  the 
wbite-buircd  old  gentleman,  who  ae<ma  tube 
making  it  bia  prevent  mission  to  graft  somewhat 
of  New  England  idealism  into  the  gr.un  of  wesv- 
<  rn  thonght,  entered,  and  proceeded  Lodi*couree 
in  a  Fin. (<lc,  unaffected  w.iy.  His  talk  was  sub- 
tuntially  as  follows  : 

Aa  this  wax  a  conventation.  he  wished  it  to  be 
subject  to  all  the  oonditiona  of  conversation, 
Tit.,  free  enquiry  and  questioning.  All  had 
tbt  lr  cnriositica  and  private  questioning*,  aad 
id  the  in1  <  returnee  of  these  with  perfect  freedom 
stood  the  charm  of  conversation.  The  intimate 
method  of  iu  bringing  thought  home  to  thought 
made  it  after  all  the  moat  fruitful  source  of  in- 
sruttiou. 

Tht  subject  would  he  Ntw  England  author*., 
tut  it  w\>«ild  be  aeen  before  the  evening  w  if  over 
that  the  iru*  suhket  was rather  Concoru  author*. 
Ibe  Ccncord  cel>  britics  would  he  pointed  on 
onvss;  other  acibon  wonld  be  mm!-,  pboto- 
(r.pliid.  or  sketch.  <1  in  Jig.Lt  outlines.  i'ortr«iU 
cuoid  not  bo  p*irt»d  without  canvas,  aud  Am.  n- 
ean  lifc-iaiute  was  only  half  a  ceutury  old,  fur- 
n-shmg  but  little  background.  Buliw,  Hum- 
pbirj,  D*i&ht.  tt.  n/..  were  not  read  now. 
As  ;ar  as  revolutionary  lit»r.<ture  is  concerned. 
JnrkliD  and  Jeilerwu  could  only  beca>leddis- 
tfcctivtlj  American,  the  other  writers  of  thituay 
TtBt  not  icaily  national  Dr.  Channiog  was  th'<. 
firs*  Amene  .n  amhnr  who  was  colored  with  New 
Eu|Lnd  lints,  .md  was  the  only  pre.-. 
m:nof  his  d»y,  who  cjuIU  be  calk-d  so  in  a 
fating  sense.  Abuut  this  time  Carlyle  com- 
mi oci-d  to  Luild  up  a  school  of  thongnt,  and  in 
coinection  with  Coiejidge  had  commenced  to 
import  (Joe  b<\  Scbdh  r.  Leasing,  lirrder,  liich- 
tei  etc..  Inu>  English  mind.  Dr.  Marah  traoa- 
laed  Oocthc'a  life  at thia  time  for  Amtricu  8o 
tKrc  also  arose  a  school  of  young  enthusiasts  iu 
Sew  Englrnd,  «  ho  aEsimilated  this  fre^h  s'.ream 
•f  tbonght  with  New  England  loc*l  characteris- 
tics. 

BAl.tPH  WA.LTM>  EKXeflON. 

Mr.  Emerson  would  be  the  central  figure  he 
•hould  akech.  aa  be  regarded  bim  with  more 
love  and  nvcrtnoe,  and  believed  that  bia  in- 
fluence on  the  mind  of  the  age 
had  .  be<n  grain  st,  on  the  whole,  of 
any  of  the  gr.at  minds  of  the  country. 
Around  bim  atood  Hawthorne,  Thoreau.  and 
Margaret  F«Her.  At  an  early  p-riod  he  became 
tcijuaiuUd  with  all  tbcae  minds,  and  met  them 
o't«n.  A  company  tz}^  the  Transcendent*] 
club  ii(t«n  m<  t  together  at  thai  early  time.  Iu 
*'  vn»  Emeiaon,  Thoreau,  Margaret  fuller, 
Hawm-une.    Dwight,    W.   H.   Channing.  Ellery 
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Ch*nninR,   Dr    Francie  of   New  York,  Theodore 
Farker.  O.  O.  Bronson  the  great  Catholic  eaam- 

pion,    with   tome   others    of    less    cote.        lie  < 

would  alro  rotation  Mr.  Lowell  as  bt longing  to  ^ 

that  company.    This  wss  to  be  said  to  the  credit  £ 

of    Emerson,  that   any    distinguished  foreigner  a 

com irg  to  this  country  always  taught  an  intro-  o 

duction    to    Mr.    Emerson  'fint    of    all.      Tom  «> 

Hutbt*.  to  be  sure,  bad  not  considered  Emerson  ~ 

the  greatest  man  in  the  country,  but  be  was  the  a 
•  xctption,   and    made    a    grest    muiake    in  so 

judging.     Mr.    Emcraon  waa    the    mo>t  simple.  *i 

afTalile  man    we    ever    knew  ;  the    best  listener  — 

w  ben  a  man  bad  something  to  aay,   the  poorcet  <- 

when     a     Uilker      had       nothing       to       say  — 

EminoKt        could         not         only       entert^iu  t 

hia  company  but  hie  own   thoughts.     The  Vatter 
waa  a  rnre  art,   and  he   would  talk   something  "S ' 
shout  it.     He  would  tell  them  bow  Mr.  Em.rson    j* 
got  together  the  material  of  his  hooka.     His  way   u ' 
was  to  go  out  and  study  nature   by  sunrise,   aad  if 
then  go  to  hia   library  and  record  his  imprev- 
tious  in    bia    commonplace  books.     Any 
thought     atruck      ont     in      conversation 
serrations       of       art,      dreams.       in 
snything     of     value,     was      thus     recorded 
Alter  a  time,  he  could  look  over  his   bout,  *u  ■ 
perbapa    find   a  dozen    paragraphs    on   beauty, 
geniu*.  or  any  great  topic,     'ibeae  be  would  take 
and  bring  togetber  and  write   a  preface,   string- 
ing them  together.     But  oftentimes  atthceirly 
stege  of  the  growth  of  these  essays  aad  lectures, 
thoughts   were  shuttled  about    la   pr3mi»ctioua 
cocfi.sion.     Hia  ltctuna  oftentinis  weie  full  of 
p^ka^ea    thnt  h..>   skipped,    or  lost  by   the  dia- 
p':ic  ment  of  the  leavea.     This  seemed   to  make 
no  diflerenre  to  the  lecturer,  *bo  pro^edtd  a«  if 
nutbtng  hurt  happened.  -  Ol-'ea  in  oommenoing, 
hf  w-i  utd  stop  iiud  seem  to  be    lost    in,  thought, 
but  this  was  not  l.erauac  it  had  nothing  to  s*y  , 
but  ca  the  other  hand  h<  was  preparing  to  make 
a  ple-nc'-  into  deep   wat- r.     Em  two  atruck   for 
de<p   water   the   fiislihing,  but   yet  never  xo* 
out  of  hia  depth.     1  s  use  another  comparison, 
be  would  build  bridres  to  Ibe  rt.n,  bnt  always 
flew  s<>  bigb  in  the  attempt   that  he  built  from 
the  stars  downward. 

It  unl  not  aetm  f  make  much  difference  where 
heeemmenoed,  or  in  what  order  the  thought* 
camt.  Hia  essays  could  he  read  to  e.joal  advan- 
tige  backward  aa  well  aa  inward. 

For  this  roison,  many  had  complained  that 
tb*  re  waa  no  method  or  logic  in  WiH  thought,  no 
f.y  mmetiical  devilopment  of  truth.  He  would 
reui^ik  that  logic  waa  not  by  any  means  tbe 
higLiatcharscteiiatic  of  thinking.-  Noman  ever 
thought  of  logic  or  order  when  he  g«c<d  at  tbe 
alorious  staraot  tbe  firmameni  Their  lesvms 
con  d  rot  be  explained  on  the  theory  of  «j- 
rang<mci«  go  war  it  with  Em'  rwon**  tb<vi«bt.». 
bo  tia  reading  ..,g  T(Tf  remarkable  and  f>ectf«mr 
to  himself.  His  «-i.,ruti«n  gave  a  new  depli. 
beanty,  snd  significsner  to  poetry 

Eiuei>on'a  hrvt  aook  waa  "Nature,"  next  a 
volume  of  tatay*  ;  following  taat  '"  Engiiab 
Traits,"  **  Conouct  ot  Life,"  and  a  volume  of 
poems. 

Que  rv— Why  did  Ooujb  draw  an  audience  of 
500,  wliere  Emeraon  drew  only  60. 

Answer — Because  dunces  always  run  where 
denets  talktd.  Tbia  waa  hyperbolical ;  but  it 
was  natural  that  the  commonalty  should  go 
where  a  little  tbought\W««  dramatic  illy  reprta- 
tnt<d  to  the  pcii*<  s.  Think«ra  went  to  hear 
Enn>«n,  becauae  tbey  wanted  pure  tuought. 

Query — Did  not  the  old  Anthology  club  influ- 
ence thought  mtre  than  tbe  Tranaoenuent A  club? 

Atirwi  r  <  with  a  pitying  smiW  at  the  query; — 
I  think  not.  Tbe  Autnology  club  was  made  up 
cf  s<  lid  old  ctntlcmen,  whose  minds  never  over- 
flowed rertxin  groove*.  Th^y  bad  uot  influenced 
Am«ric-n  tbouubt,  bt  cartas  they  had  very  little 
gt  in  iuc  original  thought  in  tb'-m. 

But  Emi  r>on  wu  thoroughly  hospitable  to  all 
thbBfchie  from  whatever  tource  they  come.  He 
was  net  a  propagandist  in  any  sense,  hut  always 
rcs|rfct'  d  ota.  r  thoughts,  however  diverse  from 
bia  own.  In  answer  to  a  question  wha'her 
Emerson  was  as  e-;*.ing  to  lit  rarymea  aa  other 
men  of  leas  t^leu',  the  answer  waa  that  men's 
iood  depended  ou  their  appetites.  Emeraon 
was  a  university  n  himsejf.  A  man  need  hot 
rracun tr  fr»m  anv  other  school.     A    eotamaaitv 
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TBO.JIiU. 

Mr.  Alcott  nrooevded  to  elsMtiM  Thoraaw  at 
cnoMdcratOr  Wogth.  Be  r»gar«xt  aim  aatbr 
Boat  wondrrful  and  original  nan  to  ever 
kn<w.  After  be  left  Cambridge  (wbere 
he  refused  to  pay  for  hit  diploma,  beoanaa  be 
reyardi-d  it  as  mere  w.ite  of  money,  he  obtained 
•  be  gift  of  a  litt'e  p  itcb  of  land  on  Waldea  pead. 
Here  he  aet  bintteli  down  to  itxtw  bowaaiaa 
could  g>  t  a  living  and  yet  be'  thoroughly  tnd*~- 
pendent.  Dui.ding  a  lit  le  hermitage  h«  studied 
th<  biM'-  and  Homer.  He  bunt-  d  at  night,  and 
ciiopped  by  day.  He  did  not  carry  a  r>o, 
but  alwaya  gut  what  be  waotwd,  waetiiar 
a  star,  a  bird,  a  fieb,  or  a  flowr, 
but  he  wanted  the  living  game,  not  the  dead. 
All  the  ert-atDrea  knew  him  aa  a  brother,  for  h< 
loved  tlxm  and  studied  them  constantly.  B< 
wan  in  more  thoroagb  rympathy  with  a>tan 
than  any  nian  that  be  ever  kneir.  Hia  book* 
ga»«  th<-  derpeat  insight  into  ttoe  lite  of  Baton 
in  ita  vuible  and  id  visible  daily  phenomena 
Mr.  Alcott  continued  hia  analyst*  of  Tboreau 
with  mach  deUil.  and  made  a  few  remarks  6i 
other  hts  distinguished  thtmee.  The  <xmtxr»o 
limit  clottd  at  a  late  boor. 


RALPH  WALDO  ETIF.It*0*. 


Detroit,  Jan.  2ft,  1871. 

Dear  Mr.  AnnoT  :—  The  good  people  i  f  Detroit 
have  ha  1  a  rare,  never  to-be-lorgotien  treat  in  a  two 
days  vi>it  from  Ralph  WalJo  Emerson.  JIc  has 
come  and  gone,  and,  besides  many  delightful  memo- 
ries, has  left  a  "  hunger  and  thirst  "—after  righteous- 
ness, I  hope.  What  he  says  mid  is,  and  the  whole 
manner  of  the  man,  are  stimulants  to  all  true  'iving. 
I  never  meet  him  without  being  reminded  of  his  ad- 
vice to  the  Divinity  stu  lent — "  IJi'  I  ho  divine  man, 
and  where  you  are.  meu  shall  think  they  walk  in 
hallowed  cathedrals." 

(1  quote  from  memory,  and  I  presume  not  correct- 
ly, hut  give  the  idea.) 

He  gave  us  an  evening  r.f  reading  and  c ->nv«  rsa- 
lion  in  a  parlor  which  certainly  seemed  hrdlmved  by 
that  radiant,  wise  face  of  hi-,  though  he  a  little  dis- 
appointed many  iu  that  he  would  hide  behind  the 
words  and  I  hough  is  of  other  writers,  which,  though 
rendered  wiih  a  new  meaning  and  beauty,  were  not 
quite  what  they  wanted.  JJ  it  to  have  done  other 
than  ev  a  le  in  iu  this  way  would  not  have  been  Em- 
erson. 1  suppose.  This  uiody sty  seems  temperament- 
al with  him,  pervading  even  the  estimate  in  which 
he  holds  his  own  fice,  where  he  declares  there  are 
no  Greek  lines,  nor  anything  to  justify  its  repetition 
upon  canvass  «;r  by  pL  itographic  art — as  if  Greek 
culture  and  more  than  Greek  philosophy  could  for 
forty  years  dwell  behind  any  face  without  moulding 
it  to  beautv. 

In  this,  t  think,  wc  may  fairly  charge  him  with 
lacking  faith  in  the  formative*  laws  of  the  spirit. 
Flesh  would  he  stubborn  indeed  that  did  not  yield  to 
the  gentle  pcrsisteuce  of  such  persuasive  ministers 
as  have  him  in  charge.  Yet,  while  others  divine  in 
his  face  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  thought,  beseems 
half  to  suspect  that  the  Great  Artist,  if  he  has  not 
placed  him  in  the  wrong  body  altogether,  has  at 
least  given  his  soul  n  sadly  deficient  likeness. 

We  have  hope  that  he  will  come  to  us  again  next 
winter.  His  friends  multiplied  most  encouragingly 
during  the  few  days  of  his  visit,  lie  certainly  can- 
not come  too  often,  or  flay  too  long. 

Yours, 
I  L  T.  I. 
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A.    UROXSOX    ALCOTT. 

Lecture  eu  New  England  tuition*. 

Mr.  A.  Bronsoa  Alcott  entertained  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience,  at  the 
Lecture  Room  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
last  evening,  upon  the  subject  of  "New 
England  Authors,"  a  brief  synopsis  of 
which  wc  herewith  give  to  our  renders. 

He  commenced  by  saying  that  be  would 
present  the  names  of  those  he  intended 
speaking  about  upon  au  ascending  scale, 
first  givingthoscauthors  to  whom  thecoun- 
try  was  least  indebted,  and  then  going  for- 
ward progressively.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  he  thought,  took  rank  lowest  in 
the  fcale  of  American  authors.  He  had 
wit  and  humor  and  conversational 
powers,  but  he  was  a  man  of  society 
and  not  one  of  genius.  If  an  uulhor  at 
all,  it  was  by  accident,  and  no:  because  he 
had  the  genius  for  it.  He  was  a  man  of 
six  nationalities — now  one,  now  another — 
but  never  an  American.  He  was  one  of 
those  mer.  tha1-  considered  himself  first 
and  other-  aftcrwaids.  He  wished  to  Know 
who  people  were  before  being  introduced", 
and  was  always  the  principal  man  «X  a 
dinner  party,  etc. 

The  nexf  to  whom  the  country  is  least 
indebted,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Akott,  is 
Mr.  Lowell,  who,  he  said,  had  written  ad- 
mirable verses— a  few — but  whose  bcrt 
writings  were  found  in  the  Biglow  papers, 
"eisof  Scotch  descent,  on  one  side;  is 
bow  a  professor  in  Harvard,  undone  of 
the  editors  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view. He  is  u  man  of  wit  and  humor.  If 
a  man  has  the  dumps,  reading  the  Biglow 
papers  would  give  him  the  testacies. 

Next  in  order,  he  placed  Longfellow, 
(poor  fellow  say  we),  whom  he  described 
as  a  delightful  musical  poet  end  gentle- 
man, but  not  thorough!}-  an  American. 
Has  a  wonderfully  fine  mind  possessing 
all  the  gifts  of  poetry.  He  treats  of  com- 
mon things  and  speaks  to  the  average 
mind  in  language  they  can  understand. 
But  he  originated  no  character  and  was 
not  a  genius.  He  was  a  genial,  kindly, 
respectful  man,  easily  npproachel  and  a 
thorough  gentlemen.  He  now  lives  in 
Cambridge,  in  the  house  formerly  occupied 
by  Washington  as  his  headquarters. 

Whitti*r  was  next  introduced  and  pro- 
nounced the  most  popular  pott  in  litis 
country.  He  commenced  early  in  life  and 
never  laid  auy  pretentious  to  education. 
He  was  a  plain  person,  domestic  and  retir- 
ing; would  rather  write  than  make  a 
speech.  His  great  merit  consists  in  bis 
patriotism.  All  great  events  of  tbe  past 
•10  years  can  be  found  in  ids  verses.  He  is 
entirely  reliable  and  the  only  pastoral  poet 
wc  have. 
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our  country.  lie  also  did  luncll  to  ciuCt- 
date  tlic  the  iliflkultics  arising  conf^ftme 
social  rights.  A  strong  anti-slavory  ia»o, 
and  a  dauntless  leader. 

Mr.  Alcott  then  mentioned  theneine  01 
Win.  Lkrv  Chunning  (not  the  Divine) 
HvBoui  1;C  fciiil  was  a  man  almost  unknown 
out  a  peculiar  genius — a  man  ofmoodsand 
colitude.  lie  has  written  some,  but  did 
not  push  himself  forward.  lie  was  a  dis- 
consolate, melancholy  man  who  lived  be- 
hind a  mask  and  wrote  the  saddest  words 
ever  written. 

Henry  Thoreau  was  described  as  nn 
original — a  genius  no  one  like  him  ever 
existed  and  no  none  ever  can  be  like  him 
again— one  is  enough.  A  great  many  of 
his  peculiarities  were  given  nt  length.  He 
was  one  of  nature's  children  and  acted  it 
out  in  every  walk  in  life. 

The  last  name  presented  was  Em*yT- 
son,  who  he  also  culled  a  gonitis  giving 
his  characteristics  and  d willing  upou  his 
peculiar  manner  ot  lecturing,  etc. 

On  3Ionday  night  Mr.  Alcott  will  ap- 
pear before  the  Literary  Society  at  the  Li- 
brary Rooms,  where  he  will  entertain  the 
associ^  lation  and  their  friends. 

"Smr  ENoi^urf  Aijthobb.  -~  Abeut 
one  Hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  con- 
vened last  evening  in  the  Sabbath  Behoof 
room  ot  inr  jiaino  streer'  votnnn 
Church,  to  hear  one  of  Concord's  silvered 
sages  discourse  oo  inose  remarkably  per- 
sonages with  whom  be  has  been  person* 
ally  acquainted.  Although  a  Terbatom 
report  lies  on  our  table,  space  will  com- 
pel as  to  omit  a  portion.  However, 
what  follows  is  in  the  speaker's  language. 

There  is  quite  a  number  who  premise 
an  entertainment  of  this  kind  not  to  be 
conversations.  .  Perhaps  they  are  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  same  roles  which 
would  govern  the  lecturer.  This  is  their 
right  road.  It  allows  a  wider  range  of 
rhetoric.  The  company  certainly  expect 
more  liberty  in  a  discourse  than  rn  a  con- 
versation. Although  not  restrained  in 
kind  and  general  character,  it  takes  its 
eolor  from  moving  external  conditions  to 
which  the  lecturerer  is  not  subjected. 
This  takes  in  every  attitude  of  a  parlor 
talk.  Becomes  more  familiar.  It  is 
very  sensitive  to  interruption.  I  And  it 
unwise  to  open  one  until  tvtrj  one  is  in 
his  or  her  seat,  and  satisfied  with  it  He 
did  not  expect  such  a  large  company, 
and  would  not  promise  to  be  in  bis  best 
mood.  Befjre  proceeding  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  canvas  on  which  to 
speak.  This  would  be  American  liters- 
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ture  or  a  literary  period  when 
they  (American  author*;  became  known. 
American  authors,  he  believed,  was.  to 
come  next,  but  American  authors  may 
not  have  arrived  up  to  this  period.,  ,W« 
hare  had  English  authors  and  we  have 
had  old  Eoglish  authors  writing  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  we  might  dis- 
criminate in  that  manner,  we  might  per- 
haps say  with  correctness  that  until  the 
time  of  the  first  Revolution  there  were  no 
writers  in  this  country  that  might  be 
called  American.  Those  who  wrote  like 
Jefferson  or  Dr.  Franklin,  could  be  called 
American.  -Although  they  resembled, 
their  treatment,  until  the  time  of  Frank- 
lin, gave  not  the  least  intimation  of  oat 
American  author,  Franklin  was  himself 
more  like  a  Frenchman,  and  so  after  a 
long  period  there  was  little  or  nothing 
that  could  be  called  American.  Trum- 
bull, Humphry  and  Edwards  could 
hardly  be  called  American,  nor 
until  we  come  to  Dr.  Channing 
could  oar  authors  be  called  American. 
JTe  talks  in  a  new  manner,  as  h*  he  wrote 
like  an  American.  The  authors  who 
followed  Jiim.  suca  as  Bancroft,  readil v 
justifying  our  American  thought, 
are  the  American  authors.  He  bad  to 
speak  of  a  number  of  persons  who  ap- 
peared ajl  at  once.  There  was  then, 
perhaps,  a  revival  of  thougEt  tn  this 
country;  so  far  that  it  did  not  spring 
from  foreign  thought — neither  Ijrench, 
nor  German,  nor  Italian.  Mr.  Mow* 
introduced  Coleridge  to  this  country 
who  was  read  largely.  Then  Wordsworth 
began  to  be  read.  These  owed  their 
inspiration  to  authors  he  bad  named. 
They  are  a  galaxy  of  fine  scholars. 

A  good  test  of  scholarship  wherever 
one  travels,  is  "do  you  read  such  and 
such  authors."  The  answer  of  scholars 
is,  "We  have  been  more  largely  indebted 
to  tnat  class  than  any  oiner."  The  per- 
sons he  had  in  mind,  were  Mr. 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Margaret  Fuller, 
Dr. .  Holmee,  Longfellow.  Thought  he 
need  not  go  into  a  regular  memoir  of 
these  characters;  such  information  could 
be  found  in  books. 

These  sre  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Alcott  on 
American  literature,  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  introductory  to  the  authors 
and  times  he  was  about  to  treat  of.  He 
now  proceeded  to  take  up,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance,  the  American  au- 
thors, compared  with  the  one  he  Con- 
sidered as  having  contributed  least  to  it* 
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and  presenting  them  in  the  order  of  this 

classification:  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

James  Russell  Lowell,  Henry  W/Lotrg- 

fellow,  John  G.  Whittier,    Hawthorne 

» 

Margaret  Fuller,  Theodore  Parker,  Henry 
Thoreau,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson — to 
his  mind,  the  crowning  genius  of  Ameri- 
can authorship. 

Many  personal  incidents  connected 
with  these  several  characters  were  nar- 
rated, with  their  excentricities;  tempera- 
ments; their  works,  and  the  excellencies 
of  them — pointing  some  out  as  par  over 
others;  their  habits  of  life  and  writing; 
their  sociability  or  predisposition  to 
solitude ;  with  their  familiarity 
in  conversation.  However,  la  so  easy 
topics,  we  believe  he  did  not  show  to  his 
hearers  what  was  expected  of  him.  The 
profundity  of  his  mind  is  far  better  qual- 
ified to  investigate  the  deep  things  of 
nature  and  adjust  the  obstructions  of 
•metaphysics,  than  the  narration  of  inci- 
dents in  the  lives  of  men.  That  can  be 
reached  by  common  biographers,  he  nee, 
some  were  disappointed  in  not  having 
been  treated  to  a  "feast  of  profound 
things,  not  taking  into  consideration  the 
impropriety  of  resolving  the  elements 
into  intelligible  formulae  in  connection 
with  the  life  of  a  man.  Notwithstanding 
what  may  be  thought,  it  is  hard! j  to  be 
believed  thst  there  lives  a  man  who 
could  have  filled  bis  place  last  evening. 
The  calculations  should  have  accorded 
with  the  field  in  which  he  was  to  perform. 
We  believe  that  there  were  very  few  who 
were  other  thsn  highly  entertained. 

A  Taix  wnn  mi  FeuooL  Tbaobbb*  — 
Quite  sn  audience,  compoistd  of  teachers 
*nd  citizen*,  gathered  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  Watbirgton  Uigh  School  room,  to 
listen  to  l)r  Brunei. n  Alcott,  who  is  visit- 
ing the  schools  ot  the  mat,  holding  too- 
vert atiocs,  and  doing  good— In  hi«ptcu)i«i 
way.  His  talk— as  be  teras  it— was  io.l 
ol  mstrsciiou  and  rich  with  thought  sno 
interest.  Bo  net  only  icconragtd  tht 
teachers  in  their  work,  but  sugg<  s'-ed  many 
valuable  thoughts  sod  bints  which  a  sue 
cesf  fnl  teacher  could  not  fail  to  appreciate 
Be  f  poke  of  the  home  idee  in  teaching  In 
schools,  and  college*,;  bslieviog  ttat  lbs 
asTedloo  most  go  wltb,lbs  intellect,  a  les- 
son addruvd  to  the  intellect  alone.wiibont 
some  teachings  nl  toe  affections  In  mellow 
it  would  prove  faille.  Oa  the  other  hsau 
the  affections  loose  their  balance  wubout 
Me  intellect.  Women  have  more  of  tut 
one,  than  the  other.  Id  man  the  sffvctloos 
lie  bthind  the  Intellect,  conseqaettly  tht 
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men  get  "be  credit  of  baring  Ic.b  of ibe  one 
a  cd  mure  01  tbe  other.  To  ilonrau- 
this  principle,  be  t&id  buy'  bad  often  been 
turned  ool  ot  reboot  because  the  teacher,  a 
man,  aid  eoi  know  bow  to  approach  them, 
while  the  unit  child  hlierward-  became 
suddenly  docile  when  seat  to  a  woman,  at 
|  be  same  lime  be  did  Dot  know  of  a  man 
wbo  bad  tailed  M  a  teacher  whose  affei* 
ilootled  him  oat.  Genial  manner*,  toi- 
bearance,  and  kindness  are  tbe  uaite  ol 
character  (or  good  teachers.  A  melodious 
rolce,  social  quail  lies,  and  patience  alao  go 
fax  to  win  OTer  tbe  roughest  heart.  Tte 
moral  qualiiyjia  al»o  needed.  Knonkd>;* 
Is  import  act  in  a  teacher,  but  sot  anoint. . 
Knowledge  and  the  power  to  impart  it  are 
two  different  things.  11  art ^  manner?, 
rough  speech,  and  high  temper  are  aqaiust 
tbe  success  of  any  teacher.  We  all  kaow 
tbe  ir  flu  tree  of  women  uj.  on  us,  and  in 
that  the  woman  baa  tbe  adrantage.  A 
child  is  more  susceptible  to  these  qualifica- 
tions than  we  are.  Children  who  are  ruled 
by  force  at  borne  are  always  those  wbo  are 
broucht  to  tbe  rod  in  school,  atd  the  result 
Is  a  failure  to  conquer  them.  He  believed, 
that  teachers  wbo  use  tbe  letst  force  are 
tbe  most  successful,  acdj  wb  le  be  was  cot 
prepaied  no  say  that  the  tod  should  not  b<- 
used  at  all,  he  believed  tbe  time  would 
come  when  it  would  not  be  allowed. 

Bis  remarks  were  eiceelngly  interesting 
throughout,  and  were  listened  to  with 
marked  affect.  At  the  close  Prof  CMooU 
arose  and  offered  the*  following  resolution 
which  wis  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
all  standing  i 

Rttohtd,  That  for  tbe  pleasant,  in- 
structive, truly  elcfurnt,  eminently  prac- 
tical as  we  I  as  Ideal  address  to  which  we 
have  Hbtrced,  we  tender  to  Dr.  Alcottoux 
sincere  thanks— and  that  We  manifest  oar 
fe*|iofr  in  this  oi'tsr  by  a  rising  *oU 

An  Born  Wrrw  Amikjcam  AutHc-b*.— 
A  very  se  tct  and  literary  audience  cuo* 
ver»d  las'  evening  at  Vcs'-c  Hal),  to  listen 
to  Dr.  Alcott  In  ore  of  bis  ronvrrfa'.iriH 
oa  American  Authors.  Be  took  bis  »<  at 
at  Ike  side  of  tbe  ball,  on  a  platform  ar- 
ranged for  tbe  purpose,  baring  a  small  ta 
ble  in  Iron:  of  bim,  tbe  seats  being  ar- 
ranged In  a  balf  circle.  Bis  conversation 
Is  very  free,  and  bis  ideu  expressed  n  the 
uv.st  simple  manner,  jet  his  language  la 
cfaMte  arc"  elegant.  He  commenced  with 
tbe  early  cwn  of  tho  country,  statesmen 
and  men'cf  learning,  but  said,  not  until 
the  present  century  had  we  any  authors 
wbo  were  really  Americans,  bot  be  would 
spread  tbe  ranyets  an.  paint  tb*ir  poiraits 
as  be  saw  them.  Be  gave  all  the  distin- 
guished men  of  the  age,  from   Washington 
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down  to  the  present  time,  allowing  each  a 
short  description.  Franklin  was,  be 
thought,  tbe  first  real  American  scholar 
wbo  was  not  tinged  with  tbe  Eaghsb  type, 
though  be  bid  a  little  of  tbe  French.  We 
have  tot  sp«ce  to  follow  him  through  the 
list,  as  It  would  require  his  own  words  to 
do  bim  justice.  Be  dwelt  largely  upon 
New  Eogla-d  authors  of  modern  times, 
wbom  he  called  (be  galaxy  of  American 
thinkers  and  scholars,  such  as  Longfellow, 
Bawthors,  Lowell,  Whlttie'r,  Holmes,  end 
many  others,  closing  with  tbe  female  au- 
thors, all  of  wbom  he  eulogized  In  the 
most  frank  and  artless  style.  It  was  a  real 
literary  feast,  which  would  he  enjoyed  by 
any  ll-.erary  circle.and  relished  by  all  wbo 
bare  any  las  e  tor  Intellectual  culture,  and 
we  trust  may  be  repeated. 
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(To  th«  JiprluxStl  J  fl«p»6.'»ea».] 
HABTAED  ONIVCBSITT    LOTOSES. 

The  courses  of  Unirersity  lectures  established 
in  connection  with  the  college  are  persistently 
kept  up  by  President  Eliot,  who  lias  faith  that 
they  wdl  eventually  create  an  audience,  or,  rather, 
draw  one-  to  his  pleasant  university  town.  It  can- 
no'  he  said  that  they  are  successful  as  yet,  for  ol 
the  thirty-odd  courses  that  have  been  given  or  are 
still  going  on  there  not  more  than  a  third  part  have 
bad  a  pa v  mt'  audience  averaging  hslf-a-doien  per- 
sons—and the  ten  most  attractive  courres  cannot 
boast  an  average  of  twenty  paying  hearers,  al- 
though the  fees  hate  l-.-en  greatly  reduced  since 
a  year  ago.  Setiinx  a:>de  the  courses  given  in 
the  Law  School,  by  1'rols.  Torrey  and  Hadley, 
where  the  numerous  law-students  make  up  a  good 
audieoce,  the  best  attended  lectures  hare  been 
those  ot  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Perkins,  neither  ot  whom  have  mjre  than  seventy- 
five  bearers,  including  protestor*,  undergraduates 
and  other  non-paying  persons.  On  the  othrr 
hand,  Mr.  Elliot  Cabot  reads  Kint  to  a  single  stu- 
dent— a  young  lady — and  Prols.  Lane  and  Good- 
win have  no  larger  audiencea  lor  their  readings 
trom  Juvenal  and  Plato's  Republic.  Indeed,  Prof. 
Goodwin's  student  could  come  but  once  a  week, 
and  could  not  follow  the  reading  of  Plato  in  tbe 
original,  and  so  the  Greek  cour>?  disappears  from 
among  the  university  lectures  for  trie  present. 
Prof.  Sophocles,  who  lectures  on  the  patristic 
theology  of  the  first  three  Christian  centuries,  has 
a  lew  more  hearers,  among  whom  are  Mrs.  Howe 
snd  one  or  two  other  Boston  ladies.  Prof.  Child, 
expounding  "Chaucer  sod  Contemporary  Poeta," 
has  tea  or  a  dozen  hearers,  and  Prof.  Lowell  on 
old  French  poetry  has  scarcely  more.  The«e  leo> 
turers  are  all  misters  in  their  specialty,  so  lar  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  and  some  of  them  are 
unmatched  in  the  world;  yet  they  draw  only 
these  imager  audiences.  It  the  courses  can  be 
kept  up  lor  three  or  four  years,  without  exhaust- 
ing ll.v  patience  of  the  lecturers,  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  gradually  bring  to  Cambridge  a  suffi- 
cient nuraUer  of  real  students  of  these  specialties 
to  maintain  then.  But  at  present  it  is  by  her- 
oism and  sell-denial  on  the  part  of  the  profes- 
sors who  give  the  lectures  that  they  are  kept  up. 
KL  ekerson's  C0CBJE. 
Take  Mr.  Emerson's  course  as  an  example.  He 
is  the  most  widely  known,  the  greatest  «nd  the 
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The   Ideal  Churcli— A   Dlarouno   bjr  A. 
Mroufcon    AirolU 


The  venerable  Platonist  nnJ  Idealist,  A. 
flronson  Alcott,  delivered  a  discourse  at  the 
I'uitnrian  church,  hist  evi  nintr.  to  n  large  ijf« 
fembhigo.  The  l*a.<tor,  Rev.  Frederick  Frotb- 
inghaui,  cond\icted  the  usual  exorcises.  The 
puhject  of  Mr.  Alcott's  discourse  was  '-The 
Ideal  Church"  and  his  treatment  ot  it  was 
screuly  thoughtful  and  reminded  one  not  n 
little  of  one  of  his  "conversations, "'  albeit  he 
i*  not  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  pulpit  as 
in  his  chair.  The  following  is  a  mere  outline 
of  the  discourse.     He  said: 

Au  cS^erverof  ttie  prr-eut  aspects  of  tbe  religions 
world,  not  only  in  our  owii  couiitn  but  In  others,  mn.-t 
be  struck  w  itb  the  wish  apparent  anion?  tunny,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  cbiircu,  that  worship  fhould  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  more  plunging  to  the  \\.T>h!p[icrv. 
I  u»ve  no  doirc  to  *peak  of  creed>.  51an>  of  thl.«■'..• 
l>ca^l^eapp^oval  or  endorsement  of  veuemble  nncc«- 
tors.  It  may  be  surmised  that  many,  though  creeds 
may  rait,  would  be  pleased  with  a  charge  la  the 
mode  of  worship,  or,  at  least.  Cnd  a  change  acceptable. 
Our  c'Jldren,  however,  will  nU  tbit-W  as  we  think,  as 
we  do  not  think  a«  our  auc<-«lnrs  Ihoujht.  Go  into  nil 
■he  churches,  and  anion?  nil  sects,  ar.d  wc  will  find  a 
tendcLcy  in  this  day  to  unity,  and.  although  Truth  Is  as 
fid  us  the  OotlUcad.  wt*  Cud  coiitlnual  change  in  forms. 
No  church  can  stand  on  any  other  fa'.th  than  a  belief  in 
*  personal  God. 

Let  us  lK'ginwith  architeemre.  We  build  after  an 
ancient  Ivjh-.  which  came  over  with  the  Itirltaus,  l>ul 
wulehhas  been  uinriiiied  to  suit  modem  tiroes  and 
tastes  Hut  I  wish  to  deal  with  ideal?.  If  we  build 
Iioiivj.  and  surround  them  oulwnrd  y  with  overyUilnp 
that  lieatttifies,  and  adorn  ll.au  lLterually  witli  an 
thin?-  that  cherish  friendship  and  Viudly  feelintr. 
should  we  not  apply  the  same  principle  to  thccoustnic 
tion  of  our  teuiplo  of  worship,  with  a  view  to  the  sat 
isfyiu.-ofthc  jrcDeral  taste? 

The  seats  In  the  comlnj  church  will  be  in 
form  semicircular,  which  Is  the  natural  form. 
Ancientjiiviple  once  had  precedence  in  churches,  and 
for  poxl  reason-.  They  had  families,  and  were  some 
times  not  lu  full  j>o*scssion  of  their  faculties,  and  were 
for  these  reasons  placed  nean-st  the  speaker.  This  Is 
natural  and  reverential,  (.old  should  not  have  prece- 
dence in  the  house  of  worship.  Mai,v  a  poor  nun  ear 
ries  w  ;ih  him  more  piety  to  the  house  of  God  than  many 
a  rich  one,  and  should  tie  allowed  equality  of  location. 

bhali  not  the  pulpit  come  dinvn,  as '.t  has  already  to 
some  extent;  a  little  elevated  it  will  he,  I  Judge,  In  the 
ideal  church,  and  the  entire  pcreon  of  the  sjieakcr  be 
made  V)-1Me  to  the  audience.  Pn'plt  oratory,  also, 
will  take  va  a  more  sfmple  form,— he  more  extempo 
raneocs'ah'd  less  rhetorical.  Congregations  will  ask 
for  greater  variety  of  speakers,  and  will  not  ask  the 
same  Individual  to  oddre-s  them  every  Sunday,  much 
less  t«  ice  each  Sabbath.  They  w  111  feel  the  minister  t 
is  bn.':u-work  and  that  they  sonietimes  break  down. 
This  i- the  case  with  business  men.  and  they  can  ap 
prcci.vte  the  situation  of  the  minister.  This  Is  a  fast 
age— an  age  of  telegraph  nnd  iteaui;  minister*  most 
•vail  th.em-elves  of  their  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and 
give  to  business  men,  In  their  scnuons,  the  advantage 
of  practical  lessons.  In  the  coming  day  congregations 
will  -elect  some  particular  friend  as  pastor,  who  shall 
perform  all  the  social  and  other  necessary  duties  of  a 
minister,  but  who  will  be  relieved  from  constant  preach- 
ing: and  will  have  a  change  of  speakers,  so  that  they 
shall  have  the  best  minds  and  freshest  thought  of  the 
country,  and  thus  the  ruonotomy  of  public  services) 
*UlbereHeTrt. 

Hut  shall  these  speakers  ne  men  alone?  Hat  woman 
nothing  to  say?  Why  Is  she  woman,  if  she  tea  not 
something  that  we  have  not?  Can  she  not  speajr  al. 
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ways  with  discretion  and  occomlngness?  \Vbsf.T4n- 
uot  bo  spoken  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  ought.  Sot 
to  be  spoken  anywhere.  So  pure  are  they,  mat  ine 
ancleut  Greeks,  in  their  homage  ui  their  gods,  chose 
young  virgins  as  their  priestesses,  as  the  hf_t  snd  most 
acceptable  for  the  position.  Uut  I  do  not  wish  here  to 
advocate  the  car.-e  of  woman.  She  has  proven  berown 
capabilities.  She  .Is  private,  and  carries  private  life 
with  her  always. 

Here  is  a  Hebrew  lwv>k— the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament—a  book  wnnting  study  *uch  k«  it  has  never  yet 
received.  Hut  do  wc  not  owe  It  to  ourselves  to  com 
pan  oarouli  sacred  1«K)k  with  the  sacred  books  of 
other  Jrre-it  race-*— and  I  do  not  think  our  book  will 
suffer  by  the  comparison.  Other  teleuces  are  compa- 
rative, as  physiology,  4c.,  why  not  have  comparative 
divinity  as  well'  And  by  way  of  ornament,  do  we  not 
delight  In  picture*  of  our  friends  on  cur  parlor  walls, 
and  the  helper  painting  and  statues  as  adornments  to 
onr  houses*  Why  not.  then,  place  np  the  portraits  of 
the  great  founders  of  religion,  as  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Chritt '•  We  should  yield  to  the  spirit  i>t  the  age 
aud  compare  notes. 

If  we  can  afford  to  spend  anything,  excepting  upon 
our  own  houses,  it  should  be  opon  the  church,  which 
comprehends  ail  thlngs. 

W'hat  alHiut  the  music?  All  mankind  have  ears,  and 
arc  charmed  w i:h  ineUdy,  and  when  all  children  have 
acquired  at  sch  >ol  a  knowledge  of  music — and,  after 
all,  the  children  are  they  who  will  form  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  ciiuing  chtirch— they  will  constitute  one 
grand  choir.  Tue^c  children  will  be  Inclusive  and  not 
exclusive,  and  we  eldt  rs  should  do  them  an  intolerable 
wrong  hv  indoctrinating  npon  them  our  own  religions 
opinions.  Give  them  principles  and  truths,  but  let 
them  do  their  own  thinking. 

Aliout  prayer:  Prayer  Is  a  need  of  the  human  heart. 
It  may  be  ejioken  or  it  may  be  unspeken.  It  doesn't 
alwnys  come  when  we  say  ''Let  us  pray,''  and  the 
minis.cr  doc<  cot  always  Cud  the  words  In  him,  and 
the  congregation  cannot  always  follow  In  heart. 

And  the  sermons'  shall  they  always  be  read  or  de- 
!i\ercd  extemporaneously?  Or  shall  the  minister  some- 
times, instead  of  preaching.  reM  sacred  poems,  or  the 
sacred  literature  of  all  cations ?  Will  he  sit  or  stand? 
Jfcn  rrs  ne  or  she  may  please.  Shall  not  a  morning  be 
somcnnu-s  Cevoted  to  children?  f>rthe  iubji  woo  can 
pyeaiv  i>i  children  can  ^pe.ak  to  genius — and  wc  all  are 
fund  of  parables.  We  must  carry  Into  our  services  a 
greater  variety,  aud  If  preaching  itself  teaches 'nothing 
there  Is  no  use  attending  it — our  )»odies  may  be  there, 
but  not  ourselves. 

We  have  not  assumed  to  follow  the  speaker 
with  reference  to  anything  approximating  to  a 
full  report,  or  to  set  forth  what  might  be  con- 
sidered the  beauties  of  his  discourse;  but  have 
simply  jotted  down  a  few  of  his  most  practical 
nnd  ttnideul  suggestions  for  the  consideration 
of  the  reader;  and  as  for  the  chfirm  of  hi* 
voice  or  the  singular  simplicity  of  his  style— 
these  we  cat. not  describe. 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

The  appearance  of  Horticultural  hall  at  the 
closing  address  of  the  scries  delivered  before  the 
Free  Religious  Association,  was  strikingly  differ- 
ent from  that  which  it  has  presented  at  the  previ- 
ous lectures  of  the  course.  Although  the  attend- 
ance has  never  been  meagre,  it  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently large  to  fill  the  hall,  not  even  when  the 
most  talented  of  Mr.  Emerson's  predecessors 
spoke.  Hut  on  Sunday  last,  not  only  the  regular 
seats,  but  the  aisles  and  the  area  before  the  clerk 
were  occupied  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  many  of 
whom  have  been  successful  in  winuing  distinction 
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and  bitter  words  of  denunciation  which  have 
na^sed  tlictn  when  stirred  to  indignation  by 
the  recital  of  wrongs  perpetrated  on  freedom 
by  slavery.  His  smile  is  exquisitely  charming, 
spreading  quietly  and  blowly  OTer  his  counte- 
nance, but  it  is  best  described  when  it  is  called 
"childlike  and  bland."  Wisd*ra  seems  to  shine 
forth  in  every  lineament  It  is  a  speaking 
mouth  from  which  even  a  child  would  expect  to 
hear  sentiments  precious  as  gold.  Mr.  Emerson 
has  ..none  of  the  graces  of  oratorical  manner 
which  lend  a  great  charm  to  the  eloquence  of 
Phillips,  and  yet,  from  the  reputation  which  he 
bears  and  from  the  value  of  his  thoughts,  few 
speakers  can  be  placed  in  a  hall  more  popular 
th au  he;  yet  is  he  tautalizing  to  his  audiences. 
For  cither  for  tb?  reason  that  he  is  little  accus- 
tomed to  lecturing,  or  from  the  fact  that  be  is 
used  to  holding  conversations  in  more  con- 
tracted ajurtmcnts  than  public  halls  are  com- 
monly foand  to  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  patience 
of  hearers  b  largely  tried  by  the  habit  he  has 
acquired  of  speaking  with  bated  breath.  Proba- 
bly on  if inday,  two-thirds  of  his  auditors  lost 
one  thinl  of  his  discourse,  and  there  were  times 
when  even  the  listeners  oa  the  front  row  of  chairs 
had  difficulty  in  catching  wu*t  he  said.  In  pro- 
ducing the  lecture  in  full,  therefore,  precisely  as 
it  fell  fr  til  his  lips,  wc  give  gratification  not 
only  to  a  Urge  class  of  readers  but  to  numbers 
who  were  present  and  unable  to  hear  the  dis- 
course to  which  they  were  solicitous  to  listen. 

Wc  lia^c  a  fe^  ideas  to  correct  still,  my  friends. 
We  cm  hirdly  take  up  a  pamphlet  or  a  journal 
in  these  days  which  docs  not  announce  some 
new  mid  iuiportaut  discovery  in  science,  or  in 
pr:Ktical  art,  in  astronomy,  in  chemistry,  in 
navigation,  in  mechanics,  and  these  announce- 
ments arc  no  longer  turned  over  to  adepts,  but 
are  examined  with  avidity  by  all  readers  us  some- 
thing directly  to  be  realized  and  made  useful  to 
.the  community.  Nut  only  so,  but  wc  have  long 
3g  •  found  that  these  facts  of  nature  react  di- 
nxtly  on  our  opinions  of  society  and  life.  When 
Copernicus  dismissed  our  little  ball  to  its  tiny 
invguiricancc  in  the  solar  system,  and  then  ia 
the  vast  ether  in  which  the  system  revolves,  the 
mortified  iuhaliitanl  ..as  forced  to  abate  his  claim 
In  hold  longer  the  central  city  of  the  god  of  na- 
ture. Tiic  nebular  theory  spoiled  our  nursery 
clock  The  new  measures  by  geologists  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  planet  interfered  with  our  s*cit?d 
chronology. 

The  new  doctrine  of  the  c*n Nation  of  forces, 
showing  that  all  force  was  one,  and  whether  in 
the  fonu  of  gravity,  of  polarity,  of  heat,  of 
light,  of  electricity,  or  of  muscular  force,  sug- 
gested also  that  wiil  was  not  far  off.  Each  is 
convertible  into  the  other.  That  doctrine  showed 
one  all-dissolving  unity  in  one. 

Then  chemistry  lately  came  to  the  aid  of  as- 
tronomy, and  showed  the  substance,  the  atoms  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  to  be  identical  with  our  own, 
the  same  chemical  elements.  Then  the  doctrine 
ufcom]xnsations — the  very  word  analogy — the 
doctrine  of  correspondences  showed  a  unity  still 
stupendous.  J^till  the  animals  disclosed  the  same 
intellect  as  in  the  complete  man,  though  only 
initial,  only  working  to  humble  ends;  but  so  far 
as  it  went,  identical  111  aim  with  his,  full  of  good 
sense,  battling  him  sometimes  by  showing 
a  more  fertile  good  sense  in  the  animal 
than  in  the  huuter,  but  everywhere  in- 
tcl'igible  to  us,  because  like  ours.  Scicoe 
corrects  theology,  line  after  line,  until  few 
of  the  Hues  are  left.  Its  irresistible  gener- 
alizations destroy  the  importance  of  persons  and 
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anecdotes,  as  this  astronomy  dealt  with  the  old 
legends  of  Orion  and  the  Milky  Way  and  Her- 
cules an  1  Cas>ioj>ei**a  Chair,  or  with  the  gypsies 
and  the  astrologer's  heaven  to  tell  fortunes  by  at 
a  shilling  a  day.  As  the  old  astrology  did,  so 
does  this  astronomy  make  a  mean,  or  national  or 
personal  interpretation  of  the  universe  impossi- 
ble. -It  requires  a  history  up  to  the  style  of  the 
works,  makes  miracles,  which  were  the  material 
of  the  religious  history  of  nil  barbarous  nations, 
impossible,  by  supplying  a  truth  which  defies  all 
prodigy  to  equal  it  in  wonder.  Dut  if  wc  see  these 
grand  laws  only  in  glimpses,  the  glimpse  is  final, 
ami  the  smallest  are  of  the  ecliptic  being  once 
positively  ascertained  determines  the  entirety  of 
the  enormous  round  for  me  as  surely  as  if  I  saw 
it  with  the  eyes.  .Science  has  made  it  impossible 
to  introduce  persons  or  places  or  the  schemes  of 
theologians  into  the  mind. 

The  vast  generalizations  of  science  destroy 
such  toy  heavens.  In  this  nineteenth  century 
everything  told  us  of  a  creator  must  be  on  a 
scale  in  which  he  is  known  to  us  in  his  works, 
and  not  on  the  foad  legends  of  an  ignorant  tribe. 
Astronomy,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  have 
made  the  old  Calvinism  and  other  once  popular 
creeds  impossible  to  be  the  food  of  a  new  age. 
The  tradition  of  the  ransom  of  atonement,  the 
song  of  the  angels  and  the  like,  justification  by- 
faith,  the  vicarious  sacrifice,  are  only  a  petrifac- 
tion of  momentary  tropes  by  too  frequent  use 
iuto  articles  of  a  creed.  The  unsparing  imper- 
sonate through  light  of  science  have  disposed 
once  for  all  of  the  dusty  corners  and  cobwebs, 
and  the  middle-age  Christianity  is  as  dead  as 
Paganism.  Well,  whatever  pain  our  imagina- 
tion may  suffer,  whatever  pain  our  attachment 
to  the  old  chronicles  may  give  to  the  sensitive, 
we  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  But  is  it  a  calamity  ''.  The  poet  Words- 
worth greeted  even  the  steam  engine  and  the  rail- 
road when  they  came  into  his  poetic  Westmore- 
land, bisecting  every  delightful  valley,  deforming 
every  consecrated  grove 
In  npitc  of  all  that  beauty  may  disown 
In  your  harsh  feature*,'  Nature  ilotli  embrace 
Her  law  lul  offspring  m  Man's  art ;  ninl  Tunc, 
ricin'-'l  with  yuui  triumphs  o'er  tin*  brother  space, 
Aretpts  from  your  1*>M  hands  the  profl'ered  crown 
i  if  hope,  ami  smiles  on  you  with  cheer  sublime. 

And  wr  can  keep  the  seutimnit,  which  is  the 
fountain  of  our  religion,  despite  the  railroads  of 
generalization,  whether  French  or  German,  that 
intersect  and  block  our  old  parish  highways. 

1  confess  our  later  generation  appears  ungirt, 
frivolous,  compared  with  the  religions  of  the  last 
or  Culvinistic  age.  There  was  in  the  list  century 
tt  serious  acknowledgement  nnd  habitual  refer- 
ence to  the  spiritual  world  running  through  the 
diaries,  letters  and  conversation — yes,  and  iuto 
wills  and  legal  documents  also — compared  with 
which  our  liberation  looks  a  little  foppish  and 
dapper;  but  I  hope  that  the  defect  of  faith  iu  us 
is  only  apparent— that  wc  shall  find  freedom,  too, 
has  its  own  guards.  Aud  as  soon  as  in  the  vul- 
gar it  runs  to  liceuse,  it  sets  all  reasonable  men 
to  exploring  those  guards.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  had  a  power  which  uppears  still  iu  its 
early  literature,  its  alins-giviiiL'.  its  monastic  or- 
der-, and  how  wonderfully  iu  its  architecture  iu 
France  and  Germany,  which  the  English  and  Re- 
formed church  have  never  reached.  St.  Augustin 
aud  Thomas  a-Kcmpis  and  the  Latin  hymns 
breathe  that  religious  genius  which  is  still  de- 
lightful nnd  salutary  meditation.  Hut  it  does  ap- 
pear to  me  as  if  we  have  a  defect' of  manliness,  as 
if  wc  were  the  sport  of  gnomes  nnd  witclie-,  s^id 
bad  a  great  talent  of  losing  the  substance  for  the 
shadow;  that  we  arc  very  smooth  and  very  plaus- 
ible about  the  meaning  of  creeds  and  texts;  that 
we  affect  a  sympathetic  interest  in  what  wc  do 
not  care  for,  and  tenderly  abstain  from  saying  "1 
don't  know,"  nnd  "I  don't  care."  Thus  when 
you  are  urged  by  the  theologian,  you  arc  really 
interested  in  your  thought.  You  have  meditated 
in  silent  wonder  on  your  existence  in  this  world, 
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had  bo  many  statues  raised  to  him  as  tuis  pro- 
fessor, tiucc  the  laud  was  filled  with  plaster heads 
on  which  he  had  marked  and  numbered  the  fac- 
ulties of  man.  The  new  science  was  everywhere 
discussed  und  carried  out  to  its  results.  The 
adepts  undertook  to  examine  the  head  of  the 
clerk  whom  you  took  into  your  store,  and  the 
scholar  entering  college,  and  pronounce  ou  his 
fitness  for  each  employment  Presently  in  the 
progress  of  the  doctrine,  it  came  into  the  courts, 
aud  when  a  man  was  arraigned  for  theft,  em- 
bezzlement or  arson  his  counsel  pleaded  in  defence 
malformation  of  the  skull:  that  it  showed  ac- 
quisitiveness or  destructiveness  large,  and  con- 
scientiousness small.  But  although  this  philos- 
ophy male  easy,  was  very  widely  received,  and 
though  I  do  not  know  of  any  neology  that  lift  so 
many  marks  on  the  language,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence iu  practice.  The  jury  convicted  the  thief 
without  taking  into  account  the  protruberancee 
or  depressions  of  his  skull.  (Laughter).  The 
real  life  of  the  time  is  always  quite  independent 
of  occidental  systems.  And  so  it  is  on  much  the 
name  terms,  with  all  politics  and  manners,  that 
while  men  have  lacked  variety  of  opinion  they  have 
lacked  stability  in  conviction  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
nations  from  the  beginning  of  mankind.  It  is  » 
necessity  of  the  human  mind  that  he  who  looks 
at  one  object  looks  away  from  all  other  objects. 
A  man  may  throw  himself  on  the  slurp  state- 
ment of  one  fact,  some  prominent  creed,  with 
such  concentration  as  to  hide  the  universe  from 
liim.  liut  the  stars  nil  roll  above  him  ;  the  sun 
still  warms  a  million  energies  co-operating 
through  him  as  if  it  were  not  mortifying  to 
them  at  all.  With  patience  an  1  fidelity  to  truth 
he  will  work  himself  out  of  this  narrowness, 
which  is  his  blindness,  if  it  be  only  by  coming 
against  somebody  who  believes  more  fables  than 
he  docs  and  in  trying  to  show  him  that  it  will 
ojK-n  his  eyes. 

It  is  the  sturdiest  prejulicc  in  the  public  mind 
that  religion  is  something  by  it-elf,  a  depirttucnt 
distinct  from  all  other  experiences,  iu  which  the 
judgment  ant  consideration  men  show  in  other 
things  do  not  apply.  I  sometimes  talk  with  the 
gravest  aud  best  ut  citiz'.us,  and  the  moment  the 
topic  of  religion  i?  broached  he  loses  hij  wits 
aud  is  filled  with  superstition.  His  face  looks 
infatuated,  and  his  conversation  is  so.  If  you 
could  make  men  fee!  that  this  also  was  properly  the 
domain  for  reflection,  anl  tint  every  one  was  to 
act  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  or  iiuiver.-  il  man, 
that  his  welfare  was  sacred,  injury  to  him  was 
injury  to  all,  injury  to  the  malefactor  even,  then 
you  would  introljce  a  better  s?n-e  into  our 
religious  Controversies.  When  Mr.  Watsou 
llaynes  unlertook  to  enlist  the  clergy  iu  the 
protest  against  ti 'ggin;  iu  the  navy  lie  was 
answered  that  their  duty  w.w  to  preach 
the  gospel  an  1  not  to  interfere  with  the  regal  i- 
tions  in  the  navy.  An  1  when  a  noble  ni  in  pi  aye  1 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Massachusetts'  statc-uieu  to 
sustain  the  cause  of  J'recloui,  hi3  reply  wa-  tint 
the  province  of  religion  was  to  touch  the  heart 
aud  not  to  abolish  slavery,  lint  the  moral  sen- 
timent, the  conscience,  L>  something  which  does 
not  rest  ou  tradition,  on  any  doubtful  history, 
on  any  assertion  of  any  man  who  lived  »  long 
time  ago,  anl  about  whose  real  histoiy  there  are 
or  may  be  many  conflicting  statements— it  is  that 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  eviry  sane  man  of  whom 
wo  have  any  knowledge;  that  which  being  iu  all 
sound  natures,  strong-st  iu  the  l»e»t  and  most 
gifted  men,  we  kuow  U  be  implanted  ny  the 
creator  of  men.  It  is  a  commandment  at  every 
moment  in  every  on  lit:  >u  of  life  to  d  •  the  duty 
of  that  moment  and  to  abstain  from  doing  the 
wroug.  It  is  so  near,  s  •  inward,  anl  coustitu- 
tional  to  each,  that  no  c  Miiiuinluieut-  cm  com- 
pare with  it  in  authority.  All  wise  nun  regard 
it  as  the  voice  of  the  creator  himself,  and  tiny 
cannot  listen  to  the  commandment  of  auy  priest 
prophet  or  <aiut,  as  the  representative  of  deity, 
without  impiety  in  the  presence  of  deity  him-elf, 
made  known  to  us  by  this  private  influence.  I 
conceive  a  mm  as  always  spoken  to  fr  >m  behind 
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and  unable  t)  turn  his  head  an  1  see  the  speaker. 
Among  all  the  millions  who  have  hear  I  the  voice 
none  ever  saw  the  face  of  the  speaker.  As  child- 
ren in  play  run  behind  each  other  sind  seizing  one 
by  the  ears  make  him  walk  before  them,  s  ,  it  i- 
with  the  spirit  of  the  un.-ecn.  A  well-known  put 
speaks  of  the  voice  whi;h  speaks  in  all  things 
and  governs  all  men,  and  none  ever  caught  a 
glimpse  of  its  form,  but  if  a  man  will  exactly 
obey  it,  it  will  adopt  him  so  that  he  will  not  be 
any  longer  separate  fr  m  itself.  Not  that  lie 
shall  seem  to  be  it,  he  shall  be  it. 

But  the  truth  is  simple.  It  will  not  Iu  antique. 
It  is  ever  present;  it  insists  always  on  being  of 
this  age,  of  this  moment,  and  what  null  need  iu 
their  moral  and  religious  thought  is  a  stern  re- 
alism, such  as  they  use  in  mathematics  and  iu 
physics.  When  I  talked  with  an  ardent  mission- 
ary, and  poiated  out  to  him  that  hi-  creed  found 
no  support  in  my  experience,  he  renlie  1,  "It  i- 
not  som  your  cxi»cricncv,  but  it  is  so  in  the  other 
world."  I  answered,  "Other  world!  There  is 
no  other  world.  <}od  i-  omnipresent,  here,  or 
nowhere;  as  the  whole  ficts  of  the  universe 
prove,  and  there  is  but  ouc  being,   one  creator, 

one  mind,  one  right.  I  use  the  same  measure* 
for  the  doctrines.  I  do  not  ask  how  many  coun- 
cils or  how  many  ages  have  propounded  and  en- 
dorsed them.  I  ask  the  doctrines  themselves. 
That  doctrine  is  true  that  makes  me  better,  aud 
therefore  happier.  And  I  wi.-h  this  realism  to  be 
in  all  our  judgments.  It  is  what  you  b-jc  that 
alone  tells.  Do  not  magnify  the  circumstances; 
look  to  yourself.  What  We  arc  that  we  see,  love, 
hate  or  enjoy.  Events  arc  only  leaves  of  your 
tree.  A  man  externalizes  himself  in  his  friends, 
in  his  enemies,  in  his  parasites.  Tell  me  what 
the  n.in  is  aud  1  can  securely  tell  you  what  his 
company  anl  his  fortunes  are.  The  evils  we  suf- 
fer nnc  the  just  measure  of  what  we  have  done. 
Reality  realizes  destiny.  They  may  well  fcarf.ite 
who  have  no  uniformity  of  habit,  or  aim.  He 
who  re«ts  on  what  he  is  has  a  destiny  above  des- 
tiny, and  c-an  make  mouths  at  fortune,  for  we 
pa-s  f  >r  what  we  are,  not  what  we  pretend.  The 
want  of  profound  humility  is  the  cause  of  our 
failures;  the  evils  we  suffer  are  the  just  measure 
of  what  we  have  done.  Nothing  befalls  us  that 
we  d"  not  invite,  and  for  our  cnndu.t  there  is 
but  '-^e  verliel  needful — that  i*  your  own;  but  it 
must  be  of  the  whole  man  and  not  the  mau  in 
pas-iMi.  I  should  never  feed  that  any  in  in  occu- 
pied my  place,  but  that  the  rea?>a  why  I  do  not 
haw  my  w:?h  is  that  I  want  the  faculty  thut  enti- 
tles rce  to  it.  All  spiritual  all  real  power  makes 
its  own  place.  Revolutions  of  violence  are  scram- 
bles merely.  Men  do  not  appear  to  see  the  es- 
sence of  things,  the  self-creating,  self-defcn  ling 
power of  the  moral  nature.  The  ancients  believer! 
in  fate,  that  it  was  irresistible  and  would  surely 
overtake  an  1  punish  all  wrong.  That  i«  a  true 
statement  of  facts.  They  only  used  the  question- 
able word  fate.  He  who  seeks  to  hide  crime  or  to 
commit  criiae  with  impunity ,  is  one  who  watches 
when:  aturc  will  take  her  eye  oft'  him:  when  he 
can  d  •  Ige  the  law  of  gravity.  No  history  i-  true 
but  wLat  is  always  true.  The  real  life  of  the 
times  is  quite  independent  of  ull  accidental  sys- 
tems and  manifests  itself  on  much  tire  same  terms 
under  all  politics  and  manners. 

The  action  will  carry  all  the  qualities  of  the 
actor  as  the  egg  does  of  the  bird.  I  am  revealed 
ia  my  face,  form,  station,  manucrs,  speaking, 
unity,  expenditures,  dcaliug,  everything  which 
show-  the  will  of  a  person. 

We  are  thrown  back  upon  recitudc  f  >rcverand 
ever.  Only  recitudc  is  the  sum  of  duty,  and  that 
b  all  we  can  do,  yet  this  is  sometimes  stig- 
matized as  a  sterile  chimney-corner  2'hilosophy. 
I  tin  1  myself  always  struck  nnd  stimulated  by  a 
gool  anecdote,  any  trait  of  heroism  or  faithful 
service.  I  do  not  fiud  that  the  age  or  country 
make-  the  least  difference — no,  n  >r  the  language, 
or  the  re'.igi  >n  which  they  prof—-— whether  Arab 
in  the  desert  or  Frenchman  in  the  Acalemy. 

I  s«  tint  sensible  and  conscientious  men  all 
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must  accept  thankfully  all  the  lights  and  influ- 
ences of  the  time.  But  that  wlrch  is  adequate 
aii'J  harmonious  with  astronomy  and  zoology  is 
the  moral  law  as  mankind  begins  to  sec  it  in  this 
:i«jc,  self-executing,  instantaneous  and  self-affirm- 
ed, needing  no  voucher,  no prophet aud  no  mira- 
cle besides  it*  own  irresistibility.  It  is  imi>ossible 
that  these  external  triumphs  of  the  intellect  to 
which  1  have  alluded  should  be  without  effect  on 
theology.  The  mind  and  heart  i>eri>ctually  react 
anil  revivify  each  other.  The  earth  revolves  in 
the  solar  system  with  a  certain  obliquity  of  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  pro- 
ducing the  change  of  the  seasons  and  the  climate 
of  the  plauct.  It  keeps  to  the  ecliptic  invariably. 
There  arc  abundant  examples  in  nature  of  the  ec- 
centricities of  orbits  which  arc  uniformly  restored 
by  the  opposite  eccentricities,  so  that  the  eccen- 
tricities i'ii  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  make 
the  cycle.  The  errors  are  periodic,  as  the  sea- 
sons, and  the  eternal  equilibrium  is  always  re- 
stored. Nor  can  anything  be  so  great  a-»  that 
inner  Coperaican  system,  that  inner  economy 
whose  equilibrium  is  as  perfect  as  that  curve, 
whose  pcrioJicities  are  us  compensatory,  which 
never  t:lts  and  never  decays,  to  which  and  from 
which  nothing  can  be  added  or  subtracted,  which 
was  before  the  other  and  will  be  after  it,  and  of 
which  that  was  a  shadow  and  a  type,  which 
builds  and  unbuilds  the  men  and  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  au  J  is  the  source  of  law  as  of  all  exist- 
ence. 

What  i-  this  intoxicating  sentiment  which  al- 
lies this  scrap  of  ddst  to  the  whole  of  nature  and 
the  wh'le  of  fate;  that  makes  this  doll  a  dweller 
in  the  ages,  a  mocker  at  time,  able  to  spurn  all 
outward  advantages,  '.he  master  of  all  elements? 
1  am  taught  by  it  that  what  touches  auy  thread 
in  the  vast  web  of  being  touches  me.  How  came 
this  creation'  I  am  taught  by  it  that  I  am  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  whole,  of  the  gool  of  the 
whole,  an  1  whit  I  call  the  right,  makes  me  invul- 
nerable. How  came  this  creation  so  magically 
woven  that  none  can  do  me  mischief  but  myself, 
aud  that  an  invisible  fence  surrounds  tne,  which 
screen-  me  from  all  harm  if  I  will  to  resist?  If  I 
stand  right  the  creation  cannot  bend  me;  but  if 
I  commit  a  crime  lightning  is  surpassed  by  the 
speed  of  retribution.  Every  act  is  not  hereafter 
hut  instantaneously  rewarded  according  to  its 
'juality.  We  pa»i  for  what  we  are.  We 
<(o  not  live  by  time,  but  by  qualities.  The 
evils  we  sutler  are  the  just  measure  of  what  we 
have  done.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  impiety  to  lu- 
ten  to  one  or  another  saint,  when  the  pure  heaven 
is  pouring  itself  into  each  one  of  us  on  the  sim- 
ple condition  of  obedience.  Tolistcn  to  a  second- 
hand Gospel  is  to  discard  the  first  doctrine  which 
is  your  own. 

There  is  one  Jesus -who  was  better  than 
other.-,  because  he  refused  to  listen  to  others, 
and  listened  at  home,  and  hence  his  munificent 
power  over  the  affection,  and  sympathy,  and 
practice  of  all  ingenuous  men  throughout  the 
jjrprld. 

The  idea  of  attract  right  exists  iu  the  human 
mind,  and  allies  itself  to  the  equilibrium  of  na- 
ture, to  the  equalities  iu  the  periods  of  our  sys- 
tem, iu  the  level  of  the  seas,  in  the  action  and  re- 
ucliou  of  force,  and  nothing  is  allowed,. to  exist 
and  absorb  the  rest;  if  it  do  it  is  diseased  and  is 
quickly  d.-stroycl.  Among  men  there  is;  a  limita- 
tion of  my  liberty  by  yours, — the  largest  liberty  fo 
each,  compatible  with  the  liberty  of  all,— protec- 
tion in  seeking  benefit,  as  long  as  it  does  not  in- 
terfere wiih  your  benefit,  is  justice,  which  satisfies 
everybody.  1 1  was  an  early  discovery  of  the  mind 
— this  beneficial  rule;  aud  as  such  should  all 
things  work  for  it.  This  law — to  each  shall  be 
rendered  his  own;  as  thou  sowest  thou  shalt  reap; 
smile  and  thou  shalt  sunrt;  serve  and  thou  shalt 
he  served—  this  law  nc  t  fails.  If  you  love  and 
serve  men  you  cannot,  t>y  any  hiding  or  strata- 
gem, escipe  your  reward;  for  blessings  will  be 
rained  up.ui  you.  The  sacred  equilibriums  arc 
always  restoring  the  level  when  the  divine  justice 
is  diiturU-l.   It  is  impossible  to  tilt  the  l>eani.   All 
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the  toiler;  and  plodders  of  the  world  in.  vain  set 
their  shoulders  to  heave  the  bar.  It  settles  for 
evermore  as  the  ponderous  eijuitor  to  its  line,  and 
man,  and  mote,  and  star,  aud  sun  must  range 
with  it  or  be  pulverized  by  the.  recoiL  Every  at- 
tempt to  resist  it  is  punished.  If  you  treat  a  man 
nobly  he  will  make  an  exception  in  your  behalf. 
You  cannot  use  a  man  as  an  instrument  without 
luring  used  by  him  as  an  instrument.  If  you  take 
advantage  of  him,  aud  steal  from  him,  be  watches 
bis  opportunity  to  make  the  account  square  with 
you.  If  not  strong  enough  to  resist  you,  he  will 
be  cuuning  enough  to  cheat  yon.  .Nature  is  not 
so  helpless  but  it  can  rid  itself  at  last  of  every 
crime.  An  eastern  poet,  in  describing  the  goldcu 
age,  said  that  God  had  made  justice  so  dear  to 
the  heart  aud  nature  that,  if  auy  injustice  lurked 
anywhere,  the  l>luc  vault  of  the  heavens  would 
shrivel  like  a  snake-skin  and  cast  it  out  by  the 
?pa-m.  The  spasms  of 'nature  are  not  in  years, 
but  iu  centuries,  aud  it  taxes  the  faith  of  men  to 
wait  so  long. 

Truth  i;  uninjurablc;  it  gathers  itself  spotless 
and  unhurt  after  all  our  surrenders,  and  conceal- 
ments, aud  partisanship;  never  hurt  by  the 
treachery  or  ruin  of  its  defenders,  w nether 
Luther  or  William  Penn  or  St.  l'aul,  wiiose  short- 
comings are  told  us.  We  answer  when  they  tell 
us  of  the  bad  behavior  of  Luther  or  of  l'aul: 
Well,  what  if  he  did?  Who  was  more  pained  than 
Luther  or  Paul?  It  was  only  the  pain  of  Luther 
or  Paul.  And  so  of  the  best,  as  well  as  the 
humblest.  We  attach  ourselves  violently  to  our 
teachers  and  historical  |KTsoualities,  and  think 
the  found  it  ion  shaken  if  any  fault  is  shown  in 
their  record.  But  how  is  the  truth  hurt  by  their 
falling  from  it?  The  law  of  gravity  is  not  hurt 
by  our  U'glcct,  though  our  legs  may  be  broken. 
.No  more  is  the  law  of  justice  by  our  dishonesty. 
I»o  you  know  how  simple  a  faith  has  sufficed  for 
the  Quaker,  and  has  given  him  an  energetic  piety 
which  has  brought  about  great  social  results? 
They  have  but  one  principle — the  perpetual 
presence  of  the  spirit  in  the  humau  heart.  They 
call  it  by  several  names,  but  they  prefer  to  indi- 
cate it  ui  a  negative  way  by  suggesting  an  ob- 
struction whenever  they  are  about  to  do  any- 
thing wrong.  Whatever  the  plan  or  purpose 
•hey  entertain  the  Quaker  lets  it  lie  quietly  in 
the  mind,  and  perhaps  presently,  there  appears 
an  obstruction,  a  feeling  that  it  should  not  be 
done.  Then  he  lets  it  remain  longer,  thinking 
that  perhaps  this  obstruction  will  pass  off,  oud 
if  it  remains  he  gives  up  his  design. 

Certainly  it  is  junian  to  value  a  general  con- 
sent, a  fraternity  of  believers,  n  crowded  church, 
but  as  the  sentiment  purifies  and  rises  It  leaves 
crowds.  It  makes  churches  of  two,  churches  of 
one.  A  fatal  disservice  docs  this  Swedenborg,  or 
any  other  who  otters  to  do  my  thinking  for  me. 
I  know  there  are  those  to  whom  the  question  of 
what  shall  be  believed,  is  the  more  interesting 
because  they  arc  to  proclaim  what  they  think  or 
believe.  They  do  not  wish  to  shake  the  faith  of 
people  who  believe  in  old  interpretations  unless 
they  can  help  them  by  purer  truth,  and  often  the 
part  of  one  is  {>  hold  firmly  what  he  values  and 
not  obtrude  i.  on  those  who  do  not  want  it.  But 
one  thing  is  plain:  we  must  not  be  content  with 
ihe  literature  of  virtue,  but  we  must  try  the 
essence  of  the  article.  Let  us  keep  ourselves 
every  day  a  little  in  practice.  Let  us  try  to  keep 
the  truth  a  single  day.  Perhaps  the  suffering 
miy  come  in  the  very  necessity  of  speaking 
frankly  all  that  you  believe,  and  then  you  ex- 
pose yourself  to  re>isiancc.  And  persecution 
even  in  New  England  is  never  "  cry  souud  asleep. 
You  may  be  attacked  and  defea,'  -d.  George  Fox, 
the  Quaker's  father,  said  to  his  son,  after  many 
years"  observation  of  his  ways,  "I  see  that  if  a 
man  stand  by  his  principle,  it  will  after  a  time 
bear  him  out."  1  don't  see  how  a  man  whose 
eye  has  once  apprehended  the  moral  laws  that 
traverse  heaven  and  earth  alike  in  all  ages, 
which  arc  the  legislative  and  executive  in  all 
human  action,  how  such  an  one  can  stoop  to 
consider  seriously  such  monkish    studies  as  the 
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make  himself  useful  and  indispensable  in  some 
quarter. 

If  now  in  the  spirit  which  six  years  ago  armed 
this  country  and  put  furth  such  pigant'u  energy 
in  the  charities  that  attached  to  that  war  should 
be  awakened  to  the  conserving  and  creating  duty 
of  making  the  laws  of  the  country,  its  steadfast 
legislation,  just  and  humsne;  if  it  were  to  place 
a  great  constituency  of  religious,  self-respecting, 
grave,  tender,  faithful  obeycrs  of  duty,  lovers  of 
tucn,  filled  with  loyalty  to  each  other,  and  with 
the  simple  purpose  of  carrying  out  in  private  and 
public  act  the  desire  and  need  of  mankind,  here  is 
the  post  and  here  the  patriot  should  plant  him- 
self, here  the  altar  where  virtuous  young  men, 
where  those  to  whom  friendship  is  the  dearest 
covenant  should  bind  each  other  to  loyalty,  where 
genius  should  kindle  its  fires  and  bring  every- 
thing true  to  the  eyes  of  men.  This  wonderful 
sentiment  we  have  endeavored  to  present,  which 
endears  itself. as  it  is  obeyed,  seems  to  be  the 
fountain  of  intellect;  nay,  it  absorbs  everything 
into  itself.  Beauty,  truth,  goodness,  power  ure 
but  its  varied  names.  They  are  phases  of  it* 
one  substance,  the  heart  of  all,  and  a  lowly  ador- 
ing inau  finds  his  own  heart  to  be  the  temple  of 
the  cause  of  causes. 


THE   PE0P06ED   DINNER  TO  JUDGE  HOAS- 
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•nils    iioison    declined. 


Bostow,  May.  n:i. 

Sir— The  nndernigned  wish  to  express  tbfr  api>r«- 
clatt.-u  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  tilled  the 
v  anoint  poslttoua  of  Influence  itml  respon-itiilltv  to 
which  you  have  boon  called  Id  the  course  of  jour  pub- 
lic 111*.  * 

'iliey  ere  anxious  especially  to  signify  thHr  W;h 
estimate  of  the  distinguished  service  imidered  by voj, 
In  connection  with  your  as.nm  lates  of  the  .lomt  Ili,-h 
Commission,  in  uegotiatlugaud  continuing  the  T.cty 
of  Washington,  which  has  beeu  approved  with  such  * 
remarkanle  approach  to  unanimity  by  the  press  and 
people  of  the  Initio:  State*  and  Ureal  Dntain.  and 
which  has  Just  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and 
the  eipusture  of  the  Pr<»ident  of  the  I'nlted  State*. 

Ih'-v  desire  further  to  In. Urate  their  venue  of  the 
vast  lin|K>rt*nce  which  attache*  to  this  treaty,  as  m 
adjustment  of  *ll  questions  Id  dispute  netwacu  two 
powerful  nations,  a*  »u  assurar.co  of  perpetual  amity 

etv-  ecu  them,  and  as  an  Illustration  of  the  more  ex- 
cellent way  in  which  grave  International  different-* 
may  he  fairly  and  honorably  reconciled  by  th*  ei»r- 
tise  of  a  conciliatory  spirit,  aud  by  calm  ml  candid 
negotiation.  raLber  than  by  recourse  to  the  droadf  ul 
arbitrament  of  the  sword 

il;*y  tlicrofore  cordially  unite  In  Inviting  yon  to 
meet  liif-m  at  a  dinner  to  be  siren  in  the  city  of  Mor- 
ton, ou  any  day  which  It  may  suit  your  convenience  to 
sitne.  With  jrreat  resjeet,  etc.,  etc.. 

To  the  Finn.  K.  R.  Hoar,  Boston. 


Charles  Kranola  Adams, 
.lohu  II.  Clifford, 
Charles  W.  Biol, 
K.  W.  rnieraon, 
Mark  Hopkins. 
ah  lander  It.  Bice, 
Samuel  H.  Waliey. 
Jamie  M.  Heche . 
E.  K.Mudg*. 
William  Gray. 
Ueorge  S.  ilillarrl, 
Ccorge  Tyler  Htgelow, 
TTIllizm  Poitdus, 
Sidney  Hartlett, 
Martin  Brimmer, 
(•torgeC.  l:t.  bardfoti, 
Arr.y  Dinner, 
Wro.  Amoiy, 
(Unlner  Brev-er, 
Alex.  II.  Vinton, 
John  M.  Korbe*. 
Ilenj  H.  Rotch, 
i.e.  iss  U.  Hhatvoek, 
H.  V.  Noure*. 
Charles  II   lialtn, 
henry  B.  Boger*. 
Ueorge  lllpglnsoo. 
.'ami »  Uorawali, 
J.  W.  Brook*. 
K.  h.  W»tson, 
Charles  B.  Cod  roan, 
Kdwsrd.C.  Cabot, 
Joseph  Burnett, 
Thomas  B.  Pox. 
Willism  B.  Wood, 
>.  L.  Richardson. 
Theo<lore  Lya.su, 
L  H   Clarke. 
K.  W.  tJurrev, 
t-smuel  Bowie*. 
I.y  man  Nichols. 
Ccorge  II.  SnelUns;, 


Blchard  II.  Pans.  Jr  , 
lleury  W.  Paine, 
Phillips  Brooks, 
George  L.  Ward. 
B.  E.  hates. 
Edmund  Quirjry, 
Edward  Atkinson. 
John  1).  Parker, 
Ausllu  Mumuer. 
Samuel  Krotblnehsm. 
AlaiisonW.  Heard, 
William  Endlcott,  Jr.. 
Jehn  C.  Leo. 
J.  ingenioll  Bowdltch. 
J   (J.  Adams, 
George  ltaty  Blake, 
Henry  Lee. 

,'aniM  Russell  Lowell. 
Dwlghi  KoUer. 
Hm.l.  Bowdltch. 

B.  W.  Iloooor, 
M.  I).  Bow. 
Edwin  1".  Whipple, 
John  r.  W.  Ware, 

C.  Win.  Loring. 
Francis  L.  Le«, 
K.  W.  Kinsley. 
J.  N.  Denlaou, 
John  A.  Blauehard, 
Georire  11.  Chase, 
Bdw.  8.  PhUbr'ck. 
Btchard  D.  Boger*. 
John  W.  Candler. 
Charle*  W.  bendder. 
Charles  Carmth, 

B.  C.  Wateiwton. 
K  ranch,  K.  Emery. 
P.  T.  Jackson. 
A.  J.  O.  Rowdon, 
I>avld  ThaxUr. 
WallHidae  A.  Field. 
(ieorKe  H.  Uordon. 


William  W.Cl»rP. 
H.ll.  CooUoV-e. 
Darwin  K.  Ware, 
I).  A.Goddard. 
George  rutnam.  Jr., 
Izra  rainswortb, 
William  B  Spooner, 
Warren  Sawyer. 
James  A.  Dupe*. 
II.  1'.  Kidder. 
Harvey  Jewell, 
Heury  Mayo, 
K.  T.  rtutevll,  Jr., 
J.  D.  Kunkle. 
Bdw.  C.  1  l.-kerlng. 


James  freeman  Clark*. 
George  W  neat  land,  Jr., 
John  Cumrrdnjf*. 
K.  M    Moras.  Jr, 
Jooiah  UiUney, 
K<lwin  B   Webb, 
Hamilton  A   Hill. 
George  8.  Hale, 
F.  K.  Parker, 
JohnC.  Bupes, 
E.  II.  Sampson, 
J   11.  Hauforih, 
Krancls  Dane, 
Wilbtrd  P.  PhUUp*. 


fHeno. 
To  Messrs. 
tliarh-s  Krancls  Adams, 
Jehn  H.  Clifford, 
«  I-uI.h  W.  Lliot. 
B.  v*-.  Kinerson. 
Al.  xauder  H    Klc 


Samuel  Bowles,  and  others. 
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Conroan,  Jane  s,  1*71. 

(•rntlMncn—  Yonr  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  Inritlng 
me  "to  meet  you  at  a  dinner  t>  bo  given  In  tneelty  of 
1  oi-ton  on  any  day  which  it  would  suit  iny  convenience 
to  name,"  was  received  yesteinay. 

lor  Its  very  kind  expressions  of  your  estimation  of 
mv  public  scrvlcMi  permit  Die  to  rct'irn  most  gratoful 
a.Viiowltdgments.  The  greater  part  of  my  active  life 
tax  been  oceupl<-d  in  t.rblic  iniployraents;  and  while 
I  rofiiundly  sensible  of  the  ltn|-erfect  manner  In  which 
the  null.-  at'oL,i.mg  them  ha»c  lx>eti  performed.  It  I* 
utromelT  pleasant  to  lea  in  that  the  ri  suit  Is  thought 
worthy  ol  t-.iir.i  approbation  by  friends  aud  neighbor* 
v.  Iiokc  |'oi«l  npinl'n  1  value  so  highly. 

But,  with  the  l.ubeM  sppreclation  of  the  honor  don* 
nie  by  \oin  livii.it!  u,  1  must  respt-ctfully  atk  to  be 
excused  from  acccptij.c  It.  I  have  no  longer  »»iy  con- 
Licllou  with  public  arT.ilrs.  and  luvo  retired  to  the 
euiot  luacl'.ec  of  luy  profession,  lean  ace  no  reason, 
tbcrilore.  for  being  to  any  extent  an  object  of  public 
>  ktti  i.tiou.  Bcslilen,  tin  Tivati  of  Washington  has  not 
•  et  It-en  made  e^cetlv  ■  by  the  exchange  of  :wtJlica- 
ti.ns.  so  that  It  is  hardly  t'line  for  an  exchange  of  con- 
s'tutulatlor.s;  and  It  Is  c.'rtalidy  Isetter  that  one  who 
l..ir.  ho  n  C, accrued  Ui  i-iaLli.g  11  should  abetaui  from 
ritci:ded  commeute. 

That  tin'  work  if  Ihe  Joint  nigh  Commission  re- 
celves  your  appn.val, r.s  It  haa  received  the  sanction 
cf  the  Kti.i1,  and,  so  far  :ij  Indicated,  that  of  the 
gnat  majority  of  il.,>  Aniert<an  people,  t*  a  rauae  for 
-i,tlsf3etfHii.  Tb"  nr^Itig  of  such  an  etnb.insy  of  con- 
cilljtton  ai.d  «i:;:)»:j  non  ral'l?  to  Great  Britain. 
.ni  ihe  whole  n«.'oti.it  n  «u  conducted  on  that  side 
with  fiollcacy,  Irlocdlliiesa  and  consideration.  W* 
could  t.ariili  Co  i  therwl-e  than  endeavor  to  meet  thair 
envois  in  alike  spirit.  The  groat  soldier  under  whose 
authority  n.i  Prc-ident  the  rej  reseutatlves  of  Araelca 
were  coiniiilssloiied.  aohereil  with  consistent  sincerity 
to  the  pi.rp.  '  e  he  hao  fo  enii  hatlcally  ex prcsaed , " Let 
us  bnvc  peace:"  and  rte»lre<1  and  sought  a  Juat  settle- 
uient  of  all  iiifl.  rone »  with  Engl  tnd  by  peaceful 
in.  hi. s.  'Ihe  character  of  mv  colleague*  was  a  suffi- 
cient jum  sntoo  that  while  tt-e  interest*  and  the  h  >uor 
>.f  the  country  would  be  scrupulously  cared  for,  they 
woulo  tiring  to  the  rtl-.ufslon  no'.htng  of  party  spirit, 
certainly  nothing  of  the  temper  of  the  demagogue  or 
the  bully. 

The  treaty  was  the  product  of  nearly  three  months 
of  earnest,  patient  and  anxious  labor.  As  was  said  by 
Mr.. 'ay  of  the  British  treaty  of  l"f4.  "they  who  have 
bveiled  uneven  ground*  kuw  how  little  of  the  work 
afterward  appears."  It  Is  always  easier  to  criticise  a 
result  tliHii  it  Is  to  remove  the  olwUcles  In  the  way  of 
r  aching  it.  The  work  was  arduous;  and  there  were 
sever;.!  occasions  dining  its  progress  when  w«  began 
to  think  the  nlfUcultle*  of  an  adjustment  would  prove 
li  suituoaniable.  Hut  It  has  been  completed  ;  obnox- 
iouh.  pe'haps,  to  some  cr'tlci»m;  not  Ihe  best,  on  our 
t  ait,  that  could  be  n  ...»lued  or  desired,  but,  as  I  be- 
lieve, the  Ik  st  attaiDHblc.  It  contains  uo:htng  of 
»  blch  cltlier  nation  ahonld  bj  ashamed.— and  I  trust 
that  for  us  It  may 

"Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow." 

Mnvwenot  also  indulge  In  the  confident  hope  that 
it  will  do  something  for  the  advancement  of  civilUa- 
tion  and  peace  among  all  *he  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
in  this  hope  invukofirlt  "the  considerate  Judgment 
ot  manktinl.  and  ihe  blessing  of  Heaven?" 

With  renewed  expression  of  my  «stoeruand  grati- 
tude tor  your  Undue.-.-,  1  have  the  honor  to  subscribe 
invst  If,   gentlemen,   very   respectfully   your   obliged 
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E.  B.  Hoaa. 

IT.  W.  Paine, 
Maik   Hopkins, 
Alexauder  H.  Vinton. 
»1mund  Quincy, 
J.Ink'ersoll  Bowdltch. 


WALT  WHITMAN  RECOGNIZED. 

It  is  now  sixteen  years  bince  the  first  edition  of 
"leaves  of  Grasn"  appeared— a  broad,  thin 
quarto,  with  vcr.-es  ud recognizable  as  beloninnt; 
to  any  of  the  meters  knoivn  in  English  httri- 
tarc — and  containing;  utterances  that  few  under- 
took to  nnt'.ercaud.  Its  author,  who  put  bis 
portrait  fronting  tbe  title-pace,— a  flgnrt  dressed 
like  a  New  Yoik  Bowery  boy  of  the  period,  and 
displayicc  brawny  arms  and  a  serious,  cheerful, 
bearded  face,— its    author,   Walt   Whitman,  ol 
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anccs  of  Mr  Emerson,  w  bo  read  tbe  new  author, 
compared  their  impressions  of  "Leaves  of  Grass" 
with  tbe  praise  implied  ia  tbis  letter,  they  were 
generally  dissatisfied,,  and  declared  that  itw.b 
too  bad  for  tbe  Concord  philosopher  to  recom- 
mend such  a  book.  They  fonnd  it,  for  the  moat 
pan,  tedious,  fantastic,  egotistic,  absurd  and  de 
i)r»»nl.  Tcc-a  were  certalu  itbyphallic  parages 
net  to  be  <omtucnded,  tLvngh  no  woroc  than  re 
to  be  found  in  Shaktpeare,  Montaigne,  Chaucer, 
Horace,  Catullus  and  Aristophanes, --mid  ilf» 
though  a  small  part  of  the  book,  brought  the 
whole  under  censure  not  unjustly,  but  excessively. 
A  few  persons,  however,  took  the  same,  or  even 
a  deeper  interest  in  Wbrmao  tian  Emerson  did, 
and  were  prompted  like  him  to  seek  tbe  personal 
acijuairtauce  if  the  man,  and  among  these  was 
Henrv  Thoreau.  Ia  a  vi6it  to  New  York,  made 
in  If.'S  or  tbercahetit,  TLoreau  sought  out  Whit- 
man in  hii  bumble  home,  where  he  lived  domes- 
tically with  Lis  mother  and  reformed  his  filial 
dui.fi  as  punctually  and  affecti  inately  asTboreau 
himself;  end  tbo  t*o  men  recognized  each  other's 
genius.  Tbe  impression  thus  made  on  tbe  mirid 
of  Thoreau  was  a  deep  one, — so  much  so  that,  in 
his  fuv.cr.il  t«.A>gy  en  bis  friend,  Mr  F.rucrson  felt 
justified  in  r-}'iU{,  "There  were  three  persons 
durir.L'  hi>  li.e  who  profoundly  impress* d  him, — 
Jotr.  Drown.  Jcc  l'olis,  bis  Indian  ruide,  ^ud  a 
third  rer«an  no*  known  to  tbis  audience"— mean- 
ing Whitman.  This  passage  does  not  occnr  in 
the  eiAgy,  s*  printed  is  the  volume  of  Thorcau's 
"lixcursion*,"  aci  may  hare  been  omitted  from 
a  doubt  in  the  author**  mind  that  he  exaggerated 
Thercan's  estimate  of  Whitman.  But  he  did 
not— the  fae*.  bein-  as  tuted  in  the  eulogy,  with 
the  tdoition  of  a  fourth  person,  who  made  a 
deeper  improi  >n  en  Tacreau  than  either  of  tie 
three— namely,  Lt.erson  himself. 

There  was  no  eetterd  appreciation,  bowever,  of 
Whitman's  pjv  cti  as  fen  author,  or  his  original* 
ity  as  a  ni?*:,  for  years  after  his  first  book  came 
out.  He  aJicJ  tvlition  attcr  edition  of  "Leaves 
of  Grass,"  nT.d  in  uc  spring  of  18^ j.  published  in 
Bfbtro  the  last  and  fuliest  edition  that  we  have 
seen,  with  Tie  o.Tinstve  pa'sages  enlarged  and  in 
no  decree  tcftcneL  111;  Boston  publishers  were 
Thayer  &.  Lldrei^e,  *rho  had  risen  into  notice 
by  the  great  suue*s  of  Rcdpath's  "Life  of  Cap- 
tain John  Brjwe,"  published  by  them  in  Janu- 
ary, 1W0.  Thi*  tlrm  K-on  failed,  leaving  a  large 
part  of  their  editicn  of  Whitman's  book  unsold, 
Bndwebciir.se  it  may  i:\ll  be  found  in  the  market. 
It  u.«y  be  w.  rtli  CcClicning  thai  while  Whitman 
was  in  Boston  correcting  his  proofs,  in  April, 
1S60,  !h;  d  cist- a  of  Judge  Sham-  in  a  habeas 
corpus  case  which  then  occasioned  some  excite- 
ment, was  renJccd:  and  there  being  some  ex- 
pectation Hit  the  United  States  marshal  might 
attempt  to  rearrest  his  released  prisoner,  Whit- 
man was'in  tbe '■curt  p-om,  along  with  Wendell 
Phillips,  James  Il^Ipath  and  many  others,  inter- 
c;ted  in  prc-.ntir-  such  an  attempt,  which,  how- 
eve  r,  was  nert  r  made.  This  Is  probably  the  only 
occa'i'jn  when  Judge  Shaw,  Ju'ge  Hoar  and 
Walt  Whitman  c^er  sat  in  the  same  court-room, 
giving  judgment  on  the  same  case. 

With  the  war,  Walt  Whitman  entered  upon  a 
new  epoch  of  r  >  life  and  of  his  verses.  Tro- 
founei.y  AiLcticaa  in  erery  part  of  his  being,  he 
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telt  the  BBit.'nv'.ic  thrill  of  the  contest  between 
frccditn  ;.:•;  si.  very,  for  the  nation's  life.  It 
does  net  a| ;  ,-r :_.  iLe  took  part  in  it  as  a  soldier, 
though  tl  ■  a  i.i"  i.  e  L..liiar>  age  and  1b  robust 
health.  I'.tlic  ^«e,n  '  ecaroe  a  oustant  visitor 
i  f  t!e  v  <  -.  '•  1  «c"  ''its,  en  the  field  and  in  the 
arm;  j.»-j  .  .  »  *.ut  Yvu-hir'gton,  and  uoue  was 
nil  r>.  -..eU^.ti.  :c  .'m  r-^r  tillows.  rajre  tender  in 
Lis  L'.-flt-t,  vlj:.  .:n:..'.erate  of  their  condition. 
Ttm  Washington  correspondTt  of  the  Cincinnati 
Cut-i!  excia',  from  one  of  whose  recent  letters  we 
have  >Mjrrowed   mnch  in  tbis  article,   thus  tivca 

bis  own  experience  with  "the  good  gray 
poet:"— 

I  remember  very  distinctly,  while  lying  in  one 
of  the  army  hospitals  in  tbis  city,  in  1*6.1,  »uff>r- 
ing  from  wounds  received  at  Antietam,  my  first 
impression  ol  Walt  Whitman,  lie  _ame  into  tbe 
ward  in  which  1  lay.  It  was  late  in  the  fall,  and 
the  c<ild  wind  had  given  additional  color,  and 
his  great  bits  fare  glowed  all  over  with  warmth 
and  freshness.  It  was  the  first  time  I  bad  seen 
him,  and  he  se-erued  to  be,  in  my  mind,  something 
like  Pickens's  IVggotty,  the  boattuau,  who  had 
such  a  time  looking  for  little  Emily.  Hi*  arms 
were  lull  of  books  and  funny  newspapers,  the  il- 
lustrated weeklies,  and  all  su  b  things.  His 
pockets,  large  and  roomy,  were  filled  with  pipes 
and  tobacco,  writing  paper,  postage  stamps,  pen- 
cils, cotnb«,  and  a  hundred  little  things  of  daily 
personal  use.  Tbe  poor  sick  and  wounded  !>o)b 
were  glad  to  see  him,  you  may  be  sure.  This 
convble.-ceiit,  who  w«>  jnst  able  to  limp  abont  on 
crutches,  was  most  grateful  for  tbe  pipe  and  to- 
bacco; that  one  was  id  ad  to  get  the  papers  with 
pictures;  another  one  wanted  a  comb,  another 
peus,  ink  and  paper,  and  another  wanted  to  read 
tbe  anecdotes  which  Walt  had  collected.  If  a 
sick  soldier,  too  feeble  to  write,  was  anxioos  t.) 
lei  bis  mother  or  hit  wife  or  his  sister  kuow  of 
his  condition,  Walt  Whitman  wrote  the  letter  for 
him.  If  one  of  the  boys,  with  au  amputated  leg, 
wanted  some  one  to  assist  him  to  drvs*,  Walt 
Whitman  was  by  to  lean  upon.  He  looaed  after 
this  man's  pav;  be  wrow  laat  man's  letters;  be 
went  to  to*n  with  another.  He  -cemed  to  nave 
ready  what  everybody  wanted.  I  know  how  it 
was  with  myself.  1  w.-\s  in  an  army  hospital 
wounded.  The  electors  und  nur?es  didn't  care 
whether  one  died  or  not,  and-vvh.n  tbis  oid  heath- 
en came  and  gave  me  a  pipe  and  tobacco,  it  we- 
abont  the  roost  joyous  moment  of  my  life.  It 
was  just  what  I  needed.  1  nad  no  nionev  and  no 
friend  about  the  hospital,  and  i;  Walt  Wnitman 
had  written  ten  thousand  pj?ras  like  those  ol 
the  "Cbildren  of  Adam,"  I  snould  like  him  and 
respect  him  to-day. 

At  this  time,  Whitman  was  a  clerk  in  the  In 
terior  department,  with  a  salary  of  il-O't  a  year. 
He  did  his  work,  drew  his  hundred  dollars  a 
month,  ate  sparingly,  sltpt  in  a  gai.et,  wore  old 
clothes,  and  lavished  perhaps  S30  a  month  on 
himself  in  this  way.  With  the  other  $70',  and 
with  all  bis  spare  time,  he  devoted  himself  to  tbe 
wounded  soldiers,  seeking,  expecting  and  receiv- 
ing neither  fame  nor  reward  therefor.  On  tbe 
contrary,  when  the  war  was  over,  Lincoln  dead, 
and  when  Whitman  bad  just  published  his  tribute 
to  tbe  memory  of  Ltnecln-  the  most  touching  of 
all  that  appeared— James  Harlan,  then  secretary 
of  the  Interior,  turned  him  out  of  his  poor  clerk- 
ship, because  of  his  verses,  written  ten  years 
before.  He  was  soon  restored  to  a  better  place  in 
the  attorney-general's  otti.e,  where  be  has  bad  a 
desk  under  Evarts,  Hoar  ai  d  Akerman,  and,  we 
believe,  several  of  their  predecessors.  His  salary 
is  now  $1000  a  year,  which,  with  bis  simple  hab- 
its, is  a  competence,  but  which  does  cot  yet  per- 
mit him  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Tennyson  to 
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and  soft  as  a  woman's;  Lis  speech  indeliberate, 
bnd  be  uUt  little.  Hut  he  is  an  admirable 
lis.tfr.cr,  especially  with  young  folk*,  mho  are 
very  io.id  of  bit),  and  give  thtir  ball-formed  idea* 
without  restraint. 

Hi*  ;':re»s  nerd  no:  cost  more  than  thirty  dollar* 
a  )  ear,  and  1  prc-ume  it  does  Lot.  His  clothes 
arc  of  co.>r>e  tuatenal.  and  simply  made.  His 
coat  is  ordinarily  a  thick  >*ck.  with  big  pockets 
on  the  out.-iie.  and  of  dark  color.  II is  panta 
loons  are  eoar»e  and  full,  artd  Lis  rest  is  of  the 
sm^e,  il  he  happens  to  have  one  on.  Uis  bat  is  a 
lightiib-coUrci  gray  slouch,  with  a  broad  brim, 
which  is  worn  generally  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
well  oft  from  toe  forehead.  Under  tnat  hut  is  a 
bead  as  Mg  as  a  water-pail,  and  thit  head  is 
tbuik-ful!  of  K'tnetbiut:  besides  clothes  and  fash- 
ions acd  frivolity.  His  shirt  is  sometimes  white 
and  sometimes  colorrd — check,  plaid  or  striped — 
but  whatever  it  is,  It  is  scrupulously  clean.  Hi* 
shirt  collar  probably  costs  more  money  than  all 
the  rest  of  his  do;  bo.-,  owing  to  iu  size,  his 
wide  and  long  and  full.  It  is  never  buttoned,  bat 
is  t  ued  back  from  the  threat  down  to  the  first 
button  on  bis  shirt  bosom.  Sometime*  the  collar 
is  over  the  coat,  s>mctirres  under  it,  but  it  it 
clean  and  tidy.  1  don't  brieve  Walt  know*  how 
he  wear*  his  clothes,  but  he  know*  they  are 
clean. 

Whitman* s  aire  Is  now  fifty-two,  and  with  his 
white  hair  and  vigorous  health,  he  can  quote 
of  himself  old  Adam'*  familiar  description : — 

Trough  1  look  old,  yet  am  I  strong  and  lntty; 

For  lu  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 

Hot  and  rebellion*  liquor*  to  my  blood: 

Nor  did  not.  with  nnta-h  ul  forehead  woo 

The  mean:!  of  weakness  and  debility; 

Therefore  my  age  In  a*  a  Insty  winter, 

Frosty,  but  kindly. 

He  purpo«e»  visitis*r  Knrope  next  year,  and 
will  then.no  doubt,  make  the  acquaintance  of 
famous  men  in  England,  who  have  long  wished 
to  know  him.  He  doe*  not  much  seek  society, 
especially  tbat  of  literary  men.  bnt  neither  does 
be  avoid  it.    Of  hi*  merit*  ss  a  poet  we  shall 


851 

tive  poem  of  about  a  thousand  lines.  The  last- 
named  booh  came  ont  in  15JS,  bnt  never  wa* 
published  in  any  proper  sense  of  tbe  word,  and 
was  scare  civ  noticed  at  all  by  the  critics.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  "Conversation*"  and  "Tbe 
Woodman,"— but  tbe  two  earlier  volume*  of 
poems  were  harshly  treated  by  the  reviewers 
generally,  as,  no  donbt,  tbi*  tew  book—  The 
Wandtn  r,  <i  CV'tkyuifl'  /Vtm— w-d  be  by  some  of 
them.  It  is  published  by  J.  R.  0<rood  &  Co.  in 
a  hand*  me  volume  of  about  ICO  paces,  with  a 
brief  preface  bv  R  W.  Emerson.  The  Wanderer 
is  a  blank  verse  poem  in  three  cantos  or  bcoks, 
entitled  'Wood,"  "Mountain"  and  "Sea."  The 
first  two  books  are  divided  into  two  chapters 
each,  and  the  third  b  >ok  irto  three  chapter*, 
makinsr  --t'vec  subdivisions  of  tbe  whole  poem, 
namely —"The  Wood,"  "The  lltrmit,"  "The 
ftlountiia,"  "Henry's  C-imp,"  "The  Island," 
"The  Cape,"  and  "Hillside."  The  first  two 
chapter-:  A<  scribe  the  scenery  of  Concord,  the 
third  aaci  fourth  relate,  with  some  changes  and 
addition],  10  the  New  Hampshire  mountain, 
hlonadnoc:  the  last  three  chapter*  deal  rather  in- 
directly aDd  irregularlv,  with  Clarke's  island, 
Plymouth,  and  Cape  Cjd,— the  sea  being  the  all- 
embracing  clement  in  the  whole  third  book. 
From  each  of  tbe  three  books  we  extract,  to  show 
the  quality  of  the  poem,  which  is  unique  in  its 
aim  and  scope,  and  uncqnaled  in  recent  days  in 
the  melody  and  force  cf  its  best  palaces. 

In  "The  Wood"  we  find  this  passage,  com- 
mtmora'ive  of  the  poet's  friend, — 

HENRY    TTIOnEAL*. 

MftMnk-  I  krew  or  heard  of  such  nn  one, 
"\Y"bn  .oio'tiiTi  s  camp  In  winter,  when  the  year 
fV  'tned  early  flowering,  and  t  h<  fir>t  explored 
Th»w.llo\v  In  Its  island;  if  the  brat, 
nid  In  tin.'  dirk  ilitcn-botom.  did  not  stir. 
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have  occasion  to  speak  when  bis  collected  works   And  silver  its  spruce  catkin,  and  insist 


appear. 


We  did  injustice  to  Wilt  Waitniaa'a  populari- 
ty as  a  poet  when  we  sail,  tie  ouir  dsy,  tuat 
Lis  Boston  ciitijn  of  "Leave-  ci  G.-ats"  wi>  slid 
in  the  market.  Tim  pubLsht,:*-  iuio.-rn  ns  that 
the  cot'.es  wera  nil  sold  lonv;a^o,  cany  of  th?an 
Bavin-:  gene  ta  England;  au-J  that  tSe.c  h-.ve 
f:>-c9  been  two  or  three  edition?  of  the  i>'x)k  with 
alterations.  One  of  these  was  published  in 
London  by  J.  C.  Ho  ties,  and  another,  <;ui;e  re- 
r.ntlv,  in  2\ew  Ywrk.  site  surety pc  piatc*  of 
iiu  Doston  tJitlon  aro  in  cxi.ten  t,  out  Mr  WLit 
lata  d3ws  not  permit  their  u.-e,  because  he  bis 
nude  so  many  alterations  in  the  text.  Tbe  nevs- 
paoer.-  at:  still  exercising  their  wit.  such  as  it  is, 
over  iiis  Atiieriv&n  institute  »or»t-s,  which  have 
Ticen  UK-rc  btenerjlly  c^ted  t uxa  any  of  his  pre- 
vious productions. 


A   COLLOQUIAL  POEM. 


That  lair  or  early  she  -luiuld  show  In  r  flowers. 

He  traced  the  warmish  w<<od  depth.  ?lad  to  explore 

Tbe  stir  i»t>  (I  dariinjrs  of  thf  sprinc  whose  leaves, 

Earliest  unbound  In  broad  vprairum,  pl'sse 

The  Filler's  eye;  find  snatched  the*  cowslip  s  gold 

Id  a  foil-looking  mood,  and  heard  the  bee 

Ham  o'er  the  calls,  w  Uile  the  Uvtlv's  rings 

Drvw  tin  'r  white  circle.-  on  the  gleaming  sand. 

For  be  cu'tld  .  i  e  an  1  trust— soe  aud  d.  light, 

Tbeconip^n  ation  In  bis  element 

Came  forth  didactic,  cou-io  to  tbe  aceop, 

M:!l  flowering  u*  Ir  should,    lie  laithful  thus 

Enfolded  in  propriety  the  suit* 

TLat  hi-  king  piacticing  iu  Nature's  court 

Uad  *  'tiled  with  tbe  costs.    Sonii  times  lie  beard 

■VTi'1  parlriil^'.'  Id  the  spring,  like  a  low  thender, 

MulUod  la  the  wood.  sw.  1  through  the  verdure, 

/nd  the  wooJ-tdrurh  riant  in  tiie  green  alcove. 

I  think  wh.iteVr  lie  fnui.J  lie  loved,— kneeling 

A.-  some1  dread  worshiper  belorn  tbe  shrine, 

Wholly  lit  >ir<  in  Iu  !>■  oie  ictth  God. 
Nor  suiuim-r'.-  tire,  nor  wiuter  blasts,  nor  lile 
Willi  It-  unnumbered  soriows  for  all  he-arts. 
A' tr  thai  ir/ii.  \  tit, tit  Ok  ittmr  I .  mortal  Viought, 
Could  \>\<j\  nuay  the  for  J  bcli  f  in  hlni 
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ITtr  (  hnnnlna.  "Waadrrrr." 

Compsra'ivoly   few  e  f  our  readers  can   lave 

seen  the  volumes  heretofore  published  by  William 

EUery  C.:a=n:ni,  and  which  are  now  so  entirely  That  even  through  all  uiiurc  he  must  pass, 

cut  of  pr:^:  tbat  it  is  impossible  to  buy  a  copy  So liavinp  known  her. 

of  them.    Titty  were  issued  by  tbe  long-departed      And  her    ,,  one  cf  tte  many  striking  passages 

pnblisbir.-  house  of  James  Monroe,  from  1843  to  in  which  tl:c-  mountain  scenery  and  its  influence 

18>,  end  were  five  in  number,— a  book  of  early  on  the  >oul  of  the  ;>ott  are  portrayed:— 

"Pocma;"  a  second  series  of  "P.  ems;"  "Convex  movadnoc. 

sations  in  Rjmr,"  (a  prose  book  with  verses  in-  H'-i*  haunt*  thosajri-  of  whom  1  sometime  spake,— 

tenpersHi;  "The  Woodman,"  (a  small  book  of  Ample  Fortarlo.    On  i!.-  mountain-peak 

verse);  hnd  "Near  Home,"  a  blan!t-ver6e  descrip-  *  m*,k" d  ,,ilu  Oii:o  at  "-"•*'.  *hcrc  he  mused, 

Forth  !iH>kin#  on  the  continent  of  hills; 
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<m  those  religion'  nlglo-,  when  all  the  air 

That  lingered  03   the  rocks    was  fragrant    with   a 
flower 
Not.of  tbi*  low'and  !lfe.    Now  flit  abrond 
Dim  tijnr.'s  on  tTif  solitary  Mones. 
Almost 1  see  the  figure  of  my  friend 
Soling  the  hlght,  or  running  o'er  the  *lat>s  ; 
I  hear  his  call  fot  which  I  listened  long; 
His  fresh  response,  as  nwlft  I  rhonied  back, 
Lchoe*  in  the  space;  see  Ills  light  form 
Hound  o'er  the  dark  ercvaase,  or  thread  the  slide 
Where  never  from  the  year  deserts  the  loe. 
buy  !  'twas  a  shadow  fluttering  off  the  past, 
A  multiplex  of  dreams  that  kindled  thus; 
And,  if  near  eve,  the  circle  of  small  lakes, 
Around  the  mountain's  loot  securely  drawn, 
Like  smoothest  n  irrors  sent  nie  back  the  face 
<  vjn?ht  from  their  cheerful  shores;  and,  (low  re- 

Tealed. 
Came  forth  new  lake*,  or  even  seemed 
A  river  In  one  path   I  thought  1  heard 
My  old  companion '*  rob  e,  who  in  hi*  heart 
LHd  treasure  all  these  Joya. 
Wc  are  still  on  the  aide  of  Monednoc,  and  here 

li  a  description,  made  with  the  most  utter  and 

even  grotesque  fidelity,  of 

TUL  CAMP  BV  DAY  i*D  K18HT. 

I  might  deem 
That  rarely  r-.t  had  royal  halls  more  seat, 

Tlicher  »uj>i)l>"  of  Injoiturcs  prodncvd, 

Ttococo  or  inlaid,  and  what  more  liclit 

The  Renaissance  supplied.    The  tables,  reck  ; 

The  seats  carved  of  the  like;  and  so  the  hall, 

For  matutlcal  or  vespernal  rite. 

And  truly  ujbler  etiltug  vat  mot  f mined 

Than  a  t  that  (((.»'  rfhtarm  above  our  hrarfs, 

lxipjt'itxg  afar  tf.i  la  .y  oflmtom 

V\r  tirice  a  I1u1.dn.1l  tailegt:  or,  intent 

To  march  upon  our  banquet,  aeven  wild  showers 

In  misty  columns  making  for  the  plate. 

And  much  supply  of  couches  spread  alon^. 

lvehold  the  mountain's  fl>or!  proieud  \  our  robe, 

Caoutchouc's  glory  and  the  woolly  triend. 

And  lumped  within  *  cure,  fust  on  your  rock, 

In  turn:  sharp  crevice  wuu-e  the  cornel  paints 

luimenser  scarlet  and  more  smashing  reds 

Than  gorgeous  Turner's  palette,  drop  thy  bones; 

Soothed  by  the  hi'.L-ide's  mumiuriag  In  thy  car, 

The  ever-rising,  ever-falling  fish 

Of  the  perpetual  a:r,  and  with  the  night. 

Kenned  cintpaniom,  cool  and  epar$rly  clnd, 

Dnam,  till  thet\rr*fM  A  our,  trit'n  lotcty  rover, 

Steal*  uhitpering  in  thy  tar,  "Milt,  caliaat 

youth! 
Tlie  duxrn  drain <*i  apa  *,  cnrioin  of  thee. 
And  jiular  in  his  gnit:  advance  thy  limbs, 
Nor  strive  to  heat  the  stones." 

And  great  those  davs. 
And  ulendld  on  the  hills,  when  th' wild  winds 
Forever  sweep  th»  cloud,  at  once  re-formed 
From  olf  tLe  plateau's  slope;  aud  at  a  breith 
Uprtart  the  audit  raJUf/t  txtet  with  nwwTy, 
The  hamlet's  homely  grunge,  the  moving  shade* 
Thiown  from  the  sultry  cloud*  that  tail  o'er 

heaven ; 
And  in  a  second  instant,  the  wild  mists 
Instantly  ob  cure,  thevslley  vanishes, — 
(ione  as  a  flitting  vis  on  from  the  skies, 
While  by  our  rid'  th»  tf/rucc  in  brighu  tt  preen 
Lavyhe  al  our  brijtndjtcktti  thining  tret. 
And' night,  that  et'eth  np  substantial  thlnga, 
Leads  db  strange  danoea  o'er  the  ehrpping  tberroa, 
lhnu  bosky  slides  and  gravitating  cliff"*. 
Where  we  go  plunging  madly  for  car  live*, 
All  aafe  d'vU'ons,  paths,  and  traoka  for,  gone  ; 
And  balances  we  strike,  and  leara  the  rule. 
That  downward  motion  soon  appears  reverted. 
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The  third  book  ol  the  poem— "Sea"— It  about 
as  long  «j  both  the  other*,  and,  although  it  con- 
tains  many  pood  verses  and  passages  of  peculiar 
beauty,  is  neither  so  coherent  tor  63  impressive 
as  cither  "Word"  or  "Mountain."  We  shall 
make  but  a  single  brief  extract,  from  the  chapter 
entitled  "Hillside."  After  describing  the  country 
house  within  si^ht  and  sonnd  of  the  seashore 
where  the  Pilgrims  landed,  the  poet  cheTlsbei 
this  graceful  reminiscence  of 

JfUA. 

When  e.f  n'cg  calls  th' family  within, 
Social  and  warm  th«  roddy  curtain^  Call 
ArcutiJ  the  dreamy  ca-ements,  till  ti>e  rear 
Of  the  continuous  turf  upon  the  1-dge 
Ttat  rh  ;res  theocian'-  i  gress,  whi  p->rlag  lulls. 
And  I  i.ncy  brings  the  form*  of  o-.h*r  day*. 
it,  lov.  d  ind  goii°,  the  car  lag  of  our  hearts! 
With  thy  sofi  winning  wijs,  care-^lng  sall'-a, 
And  step  rno-e  l'rht  than  triek«  the  foret-fawn ; 
Who  taught  th»  o'd  I  ow  kind  the  young  night  he- 
Bow  often  thy  soft  lienre.  wandering  o'er 
The  br>.  / .  lawn,  or  ci  ue^ed  wtthit  the  shade, 
XlaJ-  i-w  .•  ter  music  than  allsoui  d<  beside. 
Gone — O.  forever  gone!  alone  she  slot  p* 
L'p-n  th«  hl'.lsid.' looking  o'er  the  sea; 
Alorf,v—  when  every  hear-',  full  of  t*ijr  worth, 
Knchaailrg  Julia!  send-  It*  love  to  thee. 
In  this  mice  we  have  essayed  to  rlu  little  more 
than  prc-ent  our  readers  with  specimens  of  the 
new  poem,  without  sut\j:rt:ng  it  to  t-c  criiScijm, 
favorable  cr  adverse,   wldca  it  merits  in  T&rious 
parts.    It  is  as  peculiar  In  its  kind  as  tie  poems 
of  Walt  Whitman  or  Joaquin   Miller,— which  it 
doea  not  resemble  in  the  least,  however, — being 
of  a  higher  and  more  delicate  strain,  when  at  its 
best,  than  they  or  any  of  our  American  poets 
ordinarily  reach. 

K.Mr.itsOMN  tmu  I'aiiloii. — The  parlof, 
rnoni<i  of  >Ir».  Aif.tin  Adams  rrxidunce 
wore  lighted  ujiwitl.  athrtc-fo'.ilbrilliiiiiry 
last  evening  The  *oft  ratlinncr  of  the 
ohamlcHcrs  Mas  intcusified  by  lln-  in!tl- 
K'CtUHl  ncimicn,  the  vrit  and  hcanty  nf 
a  goadly  ii timber  of  our  lu-minrnt  cit 
izens,  andin  thi.' oontfr  of  tlic  group  Knt 
Emerson,  the  philosophical  old  trenileman 
whnsi- hra in  seems  m  \vrll-fiuiiMie«l,  neatly- 
swept  musrtnn,  whert-,  in  speakinc;  sileni-e, 
sit  all  the  fraternity  ••!'  lift  rat  use*  i>f  limes 
past,  and  as  obedient  to  Hie  will  of  the 
living  jdiilosojiher  a^  the  entranced  sub- 
ject under  the  hand  «f  the  nif>Nt  positive 
manipulator;  as  ready  to  come  at  tall  as  a 
hungry  school  boy  to  answer  summons  to 
dinner.  Mr.  Emerson  ha*;  a  well  stocked 
port-folio.  His  quires  of  manuscript  are 
thickly  dotted  with  the  pcJicilled  thoughts 
of  numberless  jt»mm\m,  philosophers, 
poets  of  both  ancif'iit  and  modern  times, 
and  with  these  all  about  him  he  com- 
mences to  t:ilk  in  a  low  monotonous  tone, 
varying  but  little  except  to  go  a  little 
lower— still  he  talk«  on,  and  reads  on, 
much  of  the  time  appearing  iu  a  kind  of 
dreamy  abstraction,  as  though  he  was 
niore  conscious  of  the  presence  of  his  com- 
panion authors  than  his  luiliencc.      His 
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Emerson  aa  a  teavcrsaf  laalet. 

At  tbe  residence  of  Anstln  Adrms,  Esq..  last 
D\tbi,  iuipb  Waldo Ecnerson  appeared  la  lb* 
role  of  conversationist.  Tbe  gentleman  ln« 
tending  to  spend  tbe  Babbalb  here.  It  wu 
though?  a  favorable  opportunity  to  tecare  bl* 
service!  for  en  evening'!  conversazione,  and 
tbe  parlors  of  tbo  boil  were  thrown  open  to  a 
number  of  invited  guests,  about  thirty  In  alt. 
It  waa  nearly  T!-j  o'clock  wbea  Mr.  Emeraon 
relinquished  bis  chat  with  tbe  company  and 
took  bit  Feat  In  an  easy  cbalr  ro  fulfil  tbe  pur- 
pose of  the  evening.  Ue  suggested  tbat  per- 
haps the  subject  of  *' inspiration"  might  be  ae 
ceptable  for  their  consideration,  and  opened 
by  readme  an  essay  on  the  subject,  wbleb  be 
hoped  would  not  be  too  long.  Pertinent  fart 
and  Incident  impressed  on  a  delicate. back* 
ground  of  language,  were  the  leading  cbsrae- 
terlsilcsol  the  raper.  Tlie  dIOerent  kinds  of 
Inspiration  and  tbe  Inceutlvia  thereto  were 
separately  taken  up  and  an  opinion  given,  ac- 
companied with  some  fact  or  Incident  In  Illus- 
tration. Then  tbeie  was  an  Interchange  of 
thought  on  the  subject  by  a  f.w  of  Ike  geutle- 
meu  preai  nf ;  Mr.  Krneraon  invited  the  ladles 
tojoln.bnt  a»  they  were  unnsoally  taciturn, 
he  rrmrard  L'a  reading,  entertaining  tbe 
company  with  rare  selections  from  tbe  richest 
leads  ot  ancient  and  modern  literature,  a  pre- 
cious hoard,  which  be  has  cohered  during 
long  y.smoi  diligent  literary  search.  lo  con- 
versation the  b»>anty  of  Mr.  Emerson'^  literary 
attainment  sl.tnea  forth  In  all  Its  Instre;  on 
the  lectcrj  stand  be  appear,  at  disadvantage, 
hut  in  a  cou v.  .•*■  r lone,  In  tbe  midst  cf  a  few 
chosen  friend-,  be  Is  perfsctty  at  borne;  tbe 
Utile  oddities  cf  hla  manner  assume  a  becom- 
ing grace,  and  the  vividness  of  bin  mental  ap- 
prehension Is  appreciated.  Mr.  Emerson  la  a 
wonderfully  well  preserved  man  lor  one  cf  his 
years;  be  U  now  bordering  on  three  score  and 
ten,  and  looks  aa  youthful  aa  tbe  majority  of 
meu  doai  forty;  bis  balr  has  not  really  turned 
era/, though  Its  original  hrown  hoe  Is  slightly 
dimmed  with  age.  and  there  are  one  or  two 
bald  spots  on  bis  head.  We  rosy  aay  tbat  bis 
productions  do  not  rightfully  belong  to  tbe 
literature  of  thla  day ;  tbe  mei  among  whom 
he  commenced  bis  career,  have  nearly  all  put 
cfl  the  truces  of  toll  in  death  and  be  remains 
smong  the  lingering  few.  He  bas  been  an  In- 
'.luiate  friend  i.nd  bMoclate  of  tbe  most  emi- 
nent literary  hv»d!i  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic,and  tLtie  was  a  peculiar  satisfaction  In 
having  a  raia  so  stee.eJ  In  literary  lore,  and 
so  ripe  In  experience,  lo  cater  to  our  enjoy- 
ment on  such  an  occasion.  Every  good  thing 
must  have  an  end,  and  tbla  conversations 
closed  at  a  lite  hour,  all  feeling  tbat  tbe  eve- 
ning had  been  profitably  spent,  and  having 
partaken  of  the  most  fragrant  coffee  at  the 
hospitality  of  the  hostess, tbe  guests  departed. 
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philosophy,  of  things  terrestrial  and  celestial. 
To  this  room  the  host  and  hostess  added 
every  decorative  charm  that  flowers  can  give 
— all  the  wiM  things  of  field,  and  forest,  and 
stream — trailing  clematis,  and  pond-lilies,  and 
autumn  leaves,  every  thing  lovely  in  its  time. 
There  they  watched  moonlight  "  the  most 
beautiful  that  ever  hallowed  this  world ; " 
and  there,  once  upon  a  time,  says  Hawthorne, 
in  his  pleasant  little  items  of  their  happy,  do- 
mestic life,  "  we  sat  up  late  and  told  ghost- 
stories." 

I  had  scarcely  a  moment  to  wait  before 
the  door  opened  and  admitted  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  who  hastened  to  make  me  wel- 
come, stranger  though  I  was.  The  gracious 
kindliness  of  her  manner  one  could  never  for- 
ge'. She  said,  "  Few  persoiiE  have  ever  taken 
pains  to  come  to  see  the  house,"  and  seemed 
to  rejoice  that  here  was  one  who  cared 
enough  about  its  associations  to  do  so. 

She  took  me  into  the  orchard,  and  pointed 
out  the  stump  of  the  famous  willow  planted 
by  Dr.  Ripley  more  than  fifty  years  before 
Ilawthorne  came  there  to  live,  and  which  had 
been  the  admiration  of  the  latter  ns  he 
watched  it  from  his  study-windows,  which  it 
shaded.  Not  a  single  phase  of  its  benuty 
was  lost  to  him,  from  the  tender  green  with 
which  it  mantled  itself  in  the  spring  lo  its 
"  golden  crown  over  the  roof  in  the  winter." 
He  took  keen  delight  in  its  soft  and  pensive 
way  of  swaying  in  the  wind,  and  in  the  drip, 
drip  of  the  summer  rain  on  its  leaves. 

We  went  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and,  indicating  a  little  ridge  crowned  with 
trees  on  the  opposite  side,  she  said  :  "  There 
the  American  soldiers  stood."  Indeed,  so 
near  was  the  battle-ground  that  Mr.  Emerson, 
predecessor  of  Dr.  Ripley,  watched  the  fight 
from  his  study-window.  We  stepped  over  a 
low  wall,  walked  a  few  rods,  and  were  in  front 
of  the  monument.  Near  the  wall  were  two 
rough  6tones,  one  of  them  broken,  where  two 
British  soldiers  were  buried. 

When  I  took  leave  of  the  hospitable  mis- 
tress of  the  bouse,  it  was  without  the  slight- 
est expectation  of  ever  being  there  again ; 
but,  last  spring,  I  found  myself  ODce  more 
journeying  through  Concord,  and  the  same 
impulse  seized  me  to  tarry  and  go  down  to 
the  Old  Manse. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  April,  a  peculiarly 
sweet  and  soothing  day,  quiet  as  a  Sabbath, 
and  there  seemed  nothing  in  the  world  to  be 
done  but  to  idle  away  the  hours  about  the 
place  which  Hawthorne  called  his  paradise, 
and  to  look  at  the  landscape  which  he  made 
a  part  of  his  very  life.  It  did  not  seem  at 
all  like  the  common  afternoons  of  every-day 
life,  but  as  one  set  apart  and  full  of  a  name- 
less charm.  I  thought  of  Lim  all  the  way, 
and  how  his  eye  would  have  delighted  in  the 
tender  loveliness  of  that  perfect  April  sky 
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— a  sky  of  sapphire  blue,  with  pure  »»7\ite 
clouds  in  great,  fleecy  banks,  like  snot*/ ;  and 
against  that  crystalline  clearness  of  blue,  a 
half-moon,  soft,  faint,  and  silvery  fair,  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the  night. 

I  wondered  if,  in  this  age  of  renovation,  the 
bouse  could  have  remained  as  it  was  through 
all  these  years  ;  and,  while  wondering,  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  two  square,  low,  red  chim- 
neys, and  soon  the  whole  was  in  sight.  The 
same,  only  looking  more  solemn  and  unshel- 
tered, and  far  older,  and  more  a  relic  of  the 
past.  It  had  become  of  the  very  color  of 
dust — no  common,  unpainted,  weather-worn 
hue,  but  a  dead,  ashen  gray.  It  gave  me  a 
feeling  as  if  a  shadow  had  suddenly  fallen 
upon  the  afternoon. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  is  unlike  any 
thing  of  to-day.  It  is  out  of  harmony  with 
progress.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  activities  of  modern  life.  It  belongs  to 
another  world  than  ours.  One  cannot  con- 
ceive of  it  as  the  scene  of  gossipings  and 
visitings  and  gayetits  of  any  kind ;  of  neigh- 
bors dropping  in,  of  children  running  about, 
of  young  people  flitting  hither  and  thither. 
It  is  a  house  apart,  set  solitary;  a  lonesome 
house  after  dark,  and  on  rainy  days. 

Nothing  could  be  more  suggestive  of  Haw- 
thorne and  the  introspective  habits  of  his 
mind.  The  air  is  haunted  with  the  beings 
who  peopled  the  chambers  of  his  brain.  I 
should  not  have  been  startled  to  have  seen 
the  door  open,  and  tbe  long  procession  of 
them,  sad-browed  an  I  heavy-laden  with  care3 
and  sins,  come  marching  out,  and,  in  strange- 
ly-assorted pairs,  move  like  a  funeral-train  up 
the  avenue,  and  along  the  village  streets  to 
the  crowded  old  buryi:  g-ground  on  the  hill- 
side— Hester  and  the  guilty  minister  leading 
little  Pearl  between  them ;  then  the  gloomy 
tenants  of  the  House  of  Seven  Gables,  fol- 
lowed close  by  grim  and  strangely- attired 
figures,  in  tarnished  and  mildewed  garments, 
with  smileless  faces,  and  heads  bowed  by 
some  terrible  weight  of  sorrow  and  remorse. 

The  house  is  set  low  down  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  enclosure.  It  has  a  settled,  sunk- 
fin,  unsheltered  look.  On  the  side  toward 
(be  village  is  the  patch  of  ground  where 
Ilawthorne  had  the  vegetable-garden  which 
he  took  so  much  pride  in  —  now  treeless, 
shrubless,  flowerlcss.  In  his  time  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  fence  on  each  aide  of 
the  avenue,  but  now  tbe  land  belonging  to 
the  house  has  nothing  to  separate  one  por- 
tion from  another. 

Of  tbe  trees  which  bordered  tbe  avenue 
when  he  lived  there,  perhaps  a  dozen  remain, 
and  some  of  these  are  full  of  dead  limbs,  and 
are  blasted  and  broken  by  storms,  so  that  all 
their  symmetry  is  gone.  They  are  only  the 
gaunt  skeletons  of  what  they  were,  covered 
with  gray  lichens,  and  fast  hastening  to  de- 
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cage,  it  is  so  small  and  so  queer. 

The  place,  on  that  afternoon,  was  left  to 
6ilence.  The  inmates  were  absent,  and  there 
was  no  living  creature  about,  not  even  a  6tray 
hen,  not  a  6pring  butterfly,  nor  bee,  nor  bird, 
not  so  much  as  a  droning  fl j ;  only  across 
the  orchard  sped  a  gray  cat — persistent  guar- 
dian of  the  seclusion. 

The  cherished  pear-  and  peach-trees  are 
no  more ;  but  the  gnarled  apple-trees,  of  most 
venerable  aspect,  still  survive,  and  «o  do  the 
aged  lilacs  under  Hawthorne's  study-window. 
There  is  still  the  grassy,  unobstructed  walk 
down  to  the  river,  which  almost  reaches  the 
orchard  -  wall.  In  its  half- stagnant  waters, 
doubtless,  still  bloom,  in  their  season,  the 
white  pond-lilies,  for  which  he  named  his 
boat,  uclieving  that  he  should  often  freight 
it  with  these  perfect  flowers;  and  on  its 
margin  still  grow  the  pickerel-weed  and  the 

fire-bright  cardinal-flower,  which  it  was  his 
delight  to  gather  and  bear  to  the  house. 
One  after  another  the  trees  have  dropped 
away;  but,  except  for  this,  and  that  the 
house  has  been  growing  grayer  and  niorb 
gray,  it  cannot  be  greatly  changed  since  thirty 
years  ago.  He  came  there  another  .Adam, 
with  another  Eve,  as  Le  delighted  to  6ay. 

From  the  oj^  manse  it  was  not  unnatural 
to  pass  to  the  burying-ground  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  where  yoa  step  from  the  sidewalk 
right  in  among  the  thick-sown  graves.  The 
slate  head -stones  are  as  close  as  the  hills 
of  a  field  of  corn,  and  rise,  tier  above  tier, 
straight  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  so  that  the 
dead  can  almost  be  said  to  look  down  over 
one  another's  heads  into  the  town.  Right 
there,  before  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants,  this 
vast  assemblage  awaits  in  silence  the  resur- 
rection morning,  wLile  busy  life  goes  on  be- 
low them  —  with  cross-bones  and  skulls  on 
their  head-stones,  njth  hour-glasses  turned 
on  one  side  to  signify  that  their  use  is  ended, 
with  death's-heads,  and  cherubs  with  wings 
growing  out  just  under  their  ears,  with  many 
a  quaint  inscription  and  grotesque  device. 

Some  of  them  Lave  lain  there  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  unconscious  alike  while 
their  townsmen  fought  the  British  out  on  the 
plain,  while  the  village  was  growing  up  around 
them,  and  while  a  second  revolution  came  and 

pa88e<L  A.  B.  Harris. 
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WHAT   BOOKS    TO    BEAD. 

BY  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 
AN  APDKKSS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  LAW  STU- 
DENTS OP  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 

WAsniNGTON,  Jan.  7.  — The  announcement 
marie  to  your  correspondent,  thia  morning,  that  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  would  lecture  to  the  law  students  of 
Howard  UnlverMty.was  received  with  great  Incredulity. 
Oonld  it  be  (Ae  Emerson,  the  sweet-hearted  philosopher 
and  poet  I  But  the  bare  possibility  of  seeing  aud  hear- 
ing the  Bage  of  Concord  speaking  to  an  audience  of  col- 
ored students  was  a  bait  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Bo, 
conquering  all  Incredulity,  I  went  to  the  lecture-halL 
An  audience  of  ISO  people,  composed  of  professors,  teach 
ers,  and  law  students,  and  a  number  of  young  lady  stu- 
dents from  the  academical  department,  filled  the  body 
of  the  room.  Nearly  aU  the  face*  were  dark  as  night, 
with  here  and  there  a  pale  contrast  or  a  compromise 
between  the  two  extreme*.  On  a  slightly  raised  plat- 
form,  In  an  arm-chair,  aat  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  There 
was  no  mistaking  that  cavm,  serene,  and  thoughtful  faoe. 
It  seemed  more  than  usually  full  of  Interest.  Perhaps 
never  before  had  the  sago  addressed  such  an  andlonoo.  I 
soon  learned  that  It  was  not  a  lecture  we  were  to  bear, 
bat  a  simple  Informal  talk,  fresh  and  new-born. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  Introduced  by  Prof.  John  M.  Langs- 
ton.  Without  rising  from  his  ob.au-,  and  without  note  or 
manuscript,  be  began  his  talk.  He  seemed  a  little 
embarrassed  at  fln.t  for  want  of  a  text,  but  soon  found 
one  on  which  he  eonld  talk  from  now  till  doomsday — 
Books.  He  has  a  horror  of  extempore  speaking,  and 
never  speaks  In  public  without  preparation,  when  he  can 
aroid  it.  Ho  has  a  further  horror  of  reporters,  who 
selxe  and  slangrter  bis  fro  sit  utterance*.  On  this 
account,  I  suppose,  no  public  notice  was  given  except  to 
students  and  teachers,  and  all  unnecessary  formality 
was  dispensed  with.  Ho  spoke  with  deliberation,  with 
now  and  then  a  pause  tn  bis  dellvory,  and  his  face 
lighted  with  a  radiant  smile  aa  kindly  and  benignant  as 
his  speech.  Mr.  Alvord  bit  the  rail  when  he  said,  after- 
ward, that  It  was  a  pleasure  to  sit  and  see  him  Uiiiix. 

•  HLECTUXO  A  BOOK  AS  A  fUKKD, 

Mr.  Emerson  said: 

I  ought  to  say  that  my  understandings  the  conversv 
Hon  with  my  friend,  the  Professor,  yesterday,  certainly 
did  not  lead  me  to  believe  that  I  was  expected  to  ad- 
dress the  College  in  any  formal  manuor.  I  oarue  as  a 
bearer  and  a  witness  of  the  exercises  of  the  hour,  bnt 
not  understanding  that  I  was  to  take  any  active  part  In 
It,  by  no  means  that  of  a  leader.  I  am  very  glad  this 
morning  to  see  this  Institution,  and  to  see  so  many  of  Its 
scholars.  I  have  been  Tory  happy  In  hearing  the  many 
details  of  the  design  of  the  actual  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Institution.  It  certainly  Is  making  a  move- 
ment of  great  promise  tn  this  country.  It  is  one  from 
which  great  good  may  be  expected.  I  can  easily  see  that 
It  Is  only  In  Us  beginning,  and  that  these  results  are  only 
the  seed-corn. 

If  I  had  prepared  myself  at  all  to  address  this  company 
of  young  men  and  young  women,  I  think  I  should  have 
called  their  attention  especially  to  the  books  which  they 
should  read.  My  own  familiarity  Is  not  at  all  with  di- 
recting the  attention  of  classes,  except  as  the  publio 
sometimes  gather  tn  miscellaneous  classes  to  Lear  lec- 
tures ;  but  whenever  I  have  to  do  with  young  men  or 
young  women,  I  always  w*ah  to  know  what  their  books 
are;  I  wish  to  defend  tbem  from  bad;  I  wish  to  Intro- 
duce them  to  good  books  j  I  should  speak  of  the 
Immense  benefit  which  a  good  mind  derives  from 
reading— probably  much  more  to  a  good  mind 
from  reading  than  from  conversktlon.  R  Is  of  first  Im- 
portance of  course  to  select  a  friend;  for  a  young  man 
should  find  a  friend  a  Uttle  older  than  himself,  or  whose 
mind  Is  a  little  older  than  his  own.  In  order  to  wake  up 
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BVEBT  MIND  HA*  R>  eTECIAI,  CA.TM.CTTr. 

I  em  of  the  rplnioa  that  every  mind  that  come*  into 
the  world  hu  1U  own  epeetolty— to  different  from  erery 
other  mind;  that  each  of  70a  trl net  Into  t bo  world  a 
certain  bias,  a  disposition  to  attempt  something  of  It* 
own.  something  your  own — an  aim  a  little  different  from 
that  of  any  of  your  companion*;  and  that  every 
young  man  and  every  young  woman  U  a  failure 
•o  long  aa  each  doe*  not  find  what  U  hi*  or 
ber  own  Mm;  that  Jut  to  lone  aa  yon  are  influenced  by 
those  around  you.  so  long  aa  you  are  attempting  to  do 
those  things  which  you  aee  other*  do  well  lusload  of  do- 
In*  that  thing;  which  yon  can  do  well,  yoa  are  eo  far 
wrong,  eoJVrf  ailing  of  your  own  right  mark.  Every- 
body  *e<  •  uie  d  ffcreepe  tn  children.  They  very  early 
d<*corer  their  taste*.  One  ^as  ^}tt?,*  f'-T  going  abroad. 
another  for  staying  at  home;  one  icT  »OQk,S,  another  lot 
games;  one  wishes  to  bear  stories,  another  'w&nta  to  aee 
things  done;  one  1*  fond  of  drawing,  the  other  cannot  Ami w 
at  all,  but  he  ran  make  a  machine.  Thi*  difference,  aa 
yon  advance,  becomes  more  pronounced.  Tou  are  mere 
distinct  In  your  conception  of  what  yoa  can  do— more 
decided  in  avoiding  things  which  yon  cannot  and  do  not 
wish,   to     do.  Now     I     conoelve      that      euro*** 

1*  la  finding  what  It  to  that  you  yourself 
really  want,  and  pursuing  It;  freeing;  yourself 
from  all  Importunities  of  your  friend*  to  do  something 
which  they  like,  and  Insisting  upon  that  thins;  whioh  yoa 
like  and  can  do.  One  person  persists  all  the  time  In  dto> 
appointing  bis  friends  because  be  wishes  to  be  a  painter, 
and  they  liave  no  desire  that  be  should  be.  Another 
does  not  like  that  his  father  should  Insist  upon  sending 
him  to  college,  booauee  he  really  wants  to  be  a  merchant 
or  a  manufacturer,  or  has  a  whim  of  bis  own.  Mow  that 
U  easily  mistaken  by  an  obstinate  young  man  who  baa 
taken  a  fancy  and  is  not  really  pursuing  that  which  to  hi* 
profor  calling-.  Though  one  may  easily  bo  mistaken  for 
a  time,  yet  th»re  is  In  bis  mind  this  particular  fitness  for 
a  calling;  and  some  things  that.be  can  do.  aa  In  mathe- 
matics, or  the  right  arrangement  of  tacts ;  be  being  able 
to  distribute  the  duties  or  the  day;  the  distribution  of 
facts  in  lus  mind,  so  that  be  understands  and  can  recite 
history  better  than  aoy  oth»r.  or  the  perception  of  hi* 
aim.  and  keeping  that  through  all  the  particulars  by 
which  a  logical  mind  acta.  In  various  ways,  aa  some  eyee 
are  math*  for  color  and  some  for  form. 

SPECIFIC  IIII  AND  OCCUPATION*. 

The  multitude  of  professions  to  endless,  and  In  a  right 
state  of  society  the  objects  and  alma  would  be  much 
more  namerona.  For  tnstanoe.  In  the  German  Universi- 
ties now.  Instead  of  having  five  or  six  or  ten  prof«esor- 
eUps,  they  have  60  or  100— the  division  of  the  science*, 
the  division  of  the  parts  of  great  classes  of 
knowledge  requiring  so  many  instructors.  Weil,  I 
think  that  with  the  progress  ot  society,  the 
divisions  of  employment*  will  not  be  60  or  100, 
but  thousands;  and  finally,  if  one  should  say  It,  aa 
many  as  there  are  men,  as  many  as  there  are  women, 
that  the  alms  will  be  as  many  as  there  are  Individual 
souls.  Therefore  I  wish  that  each  young  person  shonld 
learn  that  secret,  that  he  only  can  tell  himself 
what  It  la  that  bo  Is  to  do.  It  is  revealed 
to  him  in  the  progress  of  bis  mind,  always  be- 
coming revealed  more  distinctly,  what  that  object 
la.  He  did  not  know  it  when  he  was  a  child ; 
he  did  not  know  it  when  ho  wan  a  boy  ;  but,  as  hi*  mind, 
all  is  slowly  revealed  to  bim;  revealed  to  him  by  every 
effort  ho  makes  in  this  direction  or  against  it.  Fur,  wuvii 
he  is  laboring  agalu»t  his  projier  calling,  be  finds  himhclf 
met  with  obstacles  that  increase  as  hu  j,"*"*-  When  he  is 
following  his  proper  niiM>n>n,  the  lendim;  of  bis  inward 
guide,  he  is  assisted  bv  every  step  vlitoli  ho  take,,  'ibo 
If'i'-'l'VM  lul  w-iia  ac  is  oia  Jo  U  alwaj  s  b.-vvUliUa'  UiotO 
clear  to  him.  I  believe  that,  for  everv  active  mmfl. 
In  Its  own  dlrectiou,  there  is  a  thought  waking  every 
morning— a  now  thought;  that  every  day  brings  new 
Instruction  and  facility  ;  that  even  In  tb«  dreams  of 
the  uigbt  we  aro  helped  forward.  There  1*  a  great  dif- 
ference In  our  activity  of  nihid.  Sometimes  we  have 
heavy  periods,  when  we  don't  think  for  days,  or  weeks, 
or  mouths;  then  porio>i«  of  activity.  I  think  tbeso  de- 
pend wry  miu-h  upon  ourselves — upon  our  good  l>ehavlor. 
If  we  use  our  opportunities,  opportuiuu»>*  are  multi- 
plied. If  we  neglect  them.  If  wo  give  up  to  Idle  pleas- 
ures and  amusements,  they  are  withdrawn.  The  idle 
person  cease*  to  have  thoughts.  Tho  active  person  is 
always  assisted.  There  aro  a  great  many  mvht-enoua 
facts  lb  our  history  which  the  mind  attentive  to  It m  if  will 
always  discover,  and  the  admonitions  that  come  thence. 

I  am  not  in  the  h.ihii  of  speaking  with  classes  of  young 
person*  very  mncn.  And  1  myself,  I  ought  to  say,  am 
a  solitary  man,  living  lu  tho  couutry  sud  M-ciug  few 
people.  Now  and  then  I  go  to  Boston  or  el-^ewhere  nud 
read  a  paper  to  a  class,  but  seldom  speak  in  any  other 
manner.  I  rcgrot  that  it  was  not  intimated  to  me  that  I 
should  speak.  I  came  to  hear  and  see,  or  I  would  have 
brought  with  mynelf  «so:uo  text,  some  clc.ir  purpo.se. 
If  this  were  a  convention.  If  any  of  tlie  young  men  or 
women  have  any  Question,  perhaps  It  might  be  better  for 
as  all. 
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Prof.  Langs  ton  then  arooe  and  made  an  apology  for 
Mr.  Emerson,  saying  that  he  called  on  Senator  Putnuer 
yesterday  and  found  air.  Emerson  at  breakfast  with  him, 
and  then  exacted  a  promise  from  him  to  visit  the  Uni- 
versity ;  but  did  not  feel  privileged  to  ask  of  one  whose 
time  is  so  valuable  a  formal  and  prepared  address.  Hn 
was  glad  that  he  had  come  and  talked  to  them  In  this 
informal  way.  Suggesting  a  topic  for  further  conver- 
sation, bo  said:  If  there  is  nnv  one  thing  that  we  do  not 
quite  understand  it  Is  tho  effect  of  books  npau  us,  for  the 
reason  that  almost  all  of  these  students  had  l»ecn  with- 
out fathers  and  mothers  so  educated  tti.it  they  could 
saj  :  "This  is  the  book  to  rend.  This  book  has  done  so 
much  for  mc.  It  has  given  tue  this  purpose,  th  it 
thought,  this  Information,  that  power."  He  would  like 
to  have  Mr.  Emerson  In  a  oonvcruatlonal  way  tell  them 
more  about  book*. 

Mr.  John  Alvord,  President  of  the  Friedman's  Bank, 
who  was  present,  vrry  happily  said  that  they  were  all 
vcrv much  Instructed  by  looking  at  Mr.  Bunion's  face 
and  seeing  him  thluk ;  they  needed  to  look  at  him  to 
learn  how  to  think.  The  remark  secured  a  verdict  of 
approving  smiles,  and  Mr.  Emerson  resumed  : 

OinrtON— BOSWTXI/B  JOHNSON— TH8  BLI?JUJfcTHAN  ERA. 

I  trust  that  every  man  has  hi*  own  ways,  as  I  say,  and 
perhaps  no  method  or  mat  tor  would  become  another; 
and  always  the  instruction,  the  hint,  is  given  to  the 
young  mind  from  its  own  desires.  It  Is  urged  in  a  single 
direction,  and  that  Is  the  direction  It  to  to  take.  It  soon 
knows  what  la  a  wrong  nrgenoy  and  what  Is  a 
right.  All  tblnga  are  propitious  In  one  direc- 
tion; all  things  are  adverse  In  the  other. 
Every  book  bos  its  own  attractions;  but  certain  books 
would  charm  us  all— charm  every  good  mind.  I  sbotrid 
give  every  young  mat.  "Gibbon's  llibiory  ol  the  Roman 
Empire  "  to  read  as  en  education  in  Itself.  No  one  can 
read  It  without  seeing  that  Gibbon  was  tho  best  rend 
man  of  England  In  his  time,  and  that,  therefore,  few  anon 
could  have  accomplished  so  much.  lie  was  a  |»crfcct 
library  himself ;  a  man  of  a  brilliant  mind ;  not  a  men  of 
a  high  morale — at  least  a  skeptical  man,  and  a  man  of  the 
world  also.  But  hi*  moral  sentiment  was  always  erect 
for  Justice  and  truth :  yet  not  a  mnn  of  quite  pure  mind. 
He  was  a  clean  man  in  his  life,  but  his  moral  sentiment 
wm  not  equal  to  his  Intellectual.  Still,  "GlblK>n'a  History  S  >>w 
of  Rome"  cannot  be  omitted  by  any  Intelligent  young  pS° 
man  who  wishes  to  have.  In  English,  the  boot  history  of 
tho  pa* t. 

If  be  wants,  however,  a  moralist;  If  he  want*  a  noble 
sonl,  every  way  instructive,  he  should  read  the  "Life  of 
Johnson."  BoeweU's  Life  of  Johnson  to  an  exoeUeat 
book  to  read ;  one  of  ^he  niost  enUrjAlning,  one  of  the 
greateetyBrletrTuiTsehaims,  because  it  bring*  la  the 
history  of  the  brightest  men  rn  England,  at  a  time  of 
great  brilliancy;  That  to,  when  Burke  and  Fox  and  Gib- 
bon and  Goldsmith  were  on  the  stage  together,  and  were 
continually  meeting  in  conversation.  I  should  think  13  j:  a  c 
Bos  well's  Life  of  Johnson  Is  a  good  book  for  a  young  w^'n,§^5|-. 
loalt  atndy;  for  It  ebould  ba    "^  =  §     |f.* 
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man.  out  of  the  line  of  difficult  _ 

an  entertainment  to  bim,  and  not-hlng  more.  No  wlae 
young  man  can  do  without  reading"  Bacon  'a  Eaaaya.** 
They  are  a  lltrle  bible  of  earthly  wisdom.    They  are  foil 

;  sense  and  truth.  If  be  la  led  to  the  *•  Life  of  Lord 
iiacon."  ha  thereby  becomes  acquainted  with  the  moat 
Important  period  In  English  history;  the  time  whea 
the  two  greatest  lights  of  England  at  that  period,  and 
one  of  them  the  greatest  light  that  ever  was  in  England 
— Shakespeare— were  surrounded  by  able  men;  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  and  of  James,  the  time  of  thegreat  con- 
centration of  intellectual  light  In  England.  There  never 
was  such  a  period  in  the  world.  The  ouly  one  oomparabla 
to  It  Is  that  of  the  Greek  age  when  Pericles  waa  aur- 
ronnded  by  the  great  artists,  the  greatpoets,  the  great 
historian*  and  philosophers  of  Greece.  These  are  the  two 
remsrkable  periods  of  Intellectual  U«ht— the  time  of 
Elisabeth  ana  the  time  of  Periolee. 

fnimum  ram  one  book  of  thb  wobu*. 

No  one  can  speak  of  book*,  however,  without  aaylag 
to  you,  what  yoa  already  know,  that  of  all  book*  de- 
pending purely  npon  their  int  lnale  excellence,  Shakaav 
poare  Is  the  one  book  of  the  world.  I  leave  out,  of  course, 
the  religious  books,  which  depend  dlreotlr  noon. the 
reverence  of  mankind,  addressed  according  to  the  opin- 
ion and  aeutlmeut  of  each,  according  to  bis  education  la 
this  or  that  church,  in  this  or  that  society. 
Heaven  baa  provided  each  nation  with  Its  own  religioua 
Instruction.  We  have  had.  In  Asia,  the  grandest  revela- 
tion that  has  been  made  to  the  world. 
It  is  very  carious  that  these  Asiatic  minds  seem,  mora 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  to  have  had  the  re- 
ligion* tasptratlen;  not  only  In  our  gospels  and  In  oar 
Jewish  histories,  bat  the  Hindoo*  bare  also  the 
most  extraordinary  book*,  which  they  compare 
with  certain  happiness  to  those  of  oar  own, 
which  we  also  owe  to  Asia.  Bo  the  Chin*** 
have  also  tbeir  books  of  Oonf  ucius,  tn  which  we  are  very 
happy  to  trace   almost   Identical  inspiration*  with  those 
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always  before  them.    His   character  was  upura  as  tilt 
iniud.    There  Is  a  period  In  the  education  of  every  young 
man  liberally  educated,  -when  Burke  It  hi*  matter.    Hap- 
py It  that  young  Luaa.    I  have  fouud  such   young  men 
always     In     colleges.         They     always     came     to     a 
lln)*     wttew      t)urKA     aeeroed     their     onir     guide,     it 
U    commonly    about     the     time    of    leaving     college 
that      tin-/      find    out    that   Burke    la    a     charming 
writer.    Tbey    read    all   bi»  speeches.    They  read  Ida 
letters.    You  will  find  him  again  In   Boswell'a  Ufa  of 
Johnson.     The   Regicide  Peace,  all  the  Letters  on  the 
Frenoh  Involution,  his  speeches  on  the  American  ques- 
tion, all  Uls  writings,  his  letters  to  the  noble  lords,  every 
one  of  his  papers  Is  deserving  of  your  reading.  In  teach- 
ing; you  to  form  your  style.    The  Essay  on  the  Sublime 
and  the  Beautiful  had  ouoe  a  certain  attraction  which  It 
has  not  now.    It  U  not  superior,  and  I  would  not  com 
mend  it. 

If  any  of  yon  have  a  taste  fn  letters  yon  most  take  the 
German  Goethe,  whose  books  are  now  almost  all  trans- 
lated Into  English.  Blnce  Shakespeare  there  has  been 
no  mind  of  equal  oompass  to  hit.  There  Is  the  wise  man. 
He  ho*  the  largest  range  of  thought,  the  most  catholic 
mind:  a  person  who  has  spoken  in  ev<  ry  science,  and  has 
added  to  the  scientific  lore  of  other  students,  and  who  rep- 
resents better  than  any  other  Individual,  the  progressiva 
mind  of  the  present  age.  He  Is  the  oracle  of  all  the  lead- 
ing students  In  every  nation  at  this  time — Goethe,  who 
dltxi  in  ltvi  If  you  want  a  pleasant  introduction  to  him, 
take  the  book  of  bis  Conversations  with  Eekermann. 
Prof.  Eekermann  lived  In  hi;  bouse  for  a  time,  and  Just  as 
Boiwell  wrote  out  Johnson's  conversation,  so  Eekermann. 
wjrote  out  the  conversation  of  Goethe.  That  book  is  a  very 
entertaining  and  instructive  one.  Opinions  upon  every 
modern  qu?*kUon  are  there.  If  von  want  his  mure  serious 
books,  I  should  fciy^Faust."  P»>i*t  la  the  book  by  which 
Goethe  Is  best  known.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  disagreea- 
ble books  that  I  can  read?  ^JVhile  I  consider  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet  a  great  and  noV.«  work,  Goethe's  Faast 
Is  to  me  a  very  painful  work.  Anu  *et  »£at  stands 
with  society  gcaeruiiy  £S  h!«  leading  work.  It  repreAebU 
the  modern  mind,  and  that  la  what  ne  aimed  a©  Bat  it 
does  not  represent  the  Eternal  Mind,  alone  of  vjJe»  in 
every  age.  It  is  a  very  painful  book.  The  "History  ol 
Poetry  and  Fiction"  Is  the  name  by  which  Goethe  calls 
the  memoirs  of  his  own  life.  Then  there  are  his  poems 
In  general,  and  his  prose  writings  on  art,  on  society,  oa 
light.  He  was  a  student  of  light,  and  made  Important 
discoveries.  His  book  upon  optics  contains  a  history  of 
progress  and  the  history  of  t  ir  Isaao  N e\ru  n  ;  and  his 
relations  to  that  science  are  given,  and  so  tho 
whole  history  of  philosophy  in  that  direction.  A 
book  which  Is  not  yet  printed  in  English,  I  believe, 
is  his  Sentences — Bpruohe.  It  will  be  immediately  put 
into  English,  I  presume,  for  they  are  inultiplylnxlt  In 
German.  It  was  printed  orl dually  In  Schiller's  work. 
They  edited  together  The  Hours  ("Horen"),  and  In  every 
one  there  were  certain  collections  of  sentences.  Goethe 
wrote  whole  essays,  but  also  a  continual  redundance  of 
maxims  snd  rules.  Theae  are  now  gatheied  In  a  book 
that  I  think  Is  one  of  the  mod  Important  that  we  possess. 
I  believe  that  more  of  bis  books  are  in  English  every 
year,  so  that  you  can  always  And  access  to  them.  The 
''Italian  Travels"  Is  another  important  book  of  his. 

The  time  for  closing  bad  now  arrived,  aa  many  of  the 
teachers  and  students  had  engagements  to  attend  chore b; 
and  Mr.  Emerson  brought  bis  remarks  abruptly  to  a 
close.  Prof.  Langston  thanked  him  In  behalf  of  the 
school,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  him.  Prof. 
Langston  congratulated  the  students  on  their  rare  good 
fortune  In  hearing  the  addre-s.  If  It  bad  be*n  known  In 
the  city,  there  would  have  been  many  Bun/lay  morning 
pilgrimage:*  to  the  hillside.  As  It  was,  Mr.  Emerson  was 
saved  from  alar^e  audience  and  tho  pencil  of  all  but  one 
reporter. 
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[By  Sanborn] 
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significance  to  3  our  Imagination.  Carlyle  estimates  men, 
not  for  their  representative  but  their  actual  woxUi ;  not 
(or  the  lif.'ht  they  reflect  upon  nature  divine,  and  human, 
but  for  their  cheap  and  vapid  private  superiority  to 
other  men.  Emerson,  on  the  other  hand,  It  an  Idealist, 
and  sees  the  man  only  as  a  person  or  mask  at  • 
nunianiiarr  substance.  Bis  great  men  do  not 
seem  to  him  heroes,  but  representative  men, 
types  of  humanity.  Ills  riatos,  his  Shakccptarcs,  his 
Napoleon*,  his  Goctbct,  e.ich  Is  to  him  the  embodiment 
of  some  grentness  of  which  be  rejoices  to  find  human 
nature  capable.  His  own  individuality  belongs  to  the 
great  race,  and  In  but  a  blossom  of  its  sole  divinely  real 
personality.  **  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  isplii"— there  Is  the 
same  difference  between  Emerson's  naked,  unconscious 
mauhoo<1  and  his  overdressed  cotemporaries,  as  between 
these  Ineffable  lilies  and  our  proverbial  friend  Solomon. 

E.C.M. 
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The  Lltrrarj-  M«aac«-a  at  Mevhaatlca'  Hall. 


It  has  of  late  years,  aad  in  many  circles,  become  the 
ft'hion  te  cavil  at  the  Concord  coterie  of  writers,  and 
to  bliadly  dcay  Mr.  Emerson,  especially,  many  things 
which  are  emphatically  bis  right.  Vast  numbers  of 
people,  situated  by  the  spirit  of  curiosity,  go  to  bear 
iiim.  and  come  away,  dazzled,  puazled,  and  amaz  d. 
They  dimly  gleam  ton*  paltry  sheave*  from  his  great 
granary  of  though*,  and  hurry  out  of  the  presence  of 
tbe  master,  fatigue*  and  sojrry  with  tbcmsolvc?  The 
terrible  for«e  of  hi*  s*-erti«w—  tbe  overwhelming  logic 
of  hi*  style,  biind  »d«  u-rrify  them.  Tbe  pitiless  assump- 
tion of  certain  ftamku-d.- — the  accurate  and  startlia-g 
judpuu-nta  of  life  and  art— chock  and  astotilnh.  To 
Mray  out  of  tb»  har-b  asd  practical  lire  of  the  present 
lata  the  *-rcneaud  impressive  ralm  of  one  of  tbe  "Con- 
rersations."  ts  Indeed  a  nartlhif  contrast.  When  yoa 
ark  tbe  ordinary  man  what  he  thinks  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
la«t.  he  i«  aimojl  sure  to  answer,  "  1  don't  know."  And 
bo  doesn't  know.  Time,  and  MWtk.0,  and  toe  sober 
coajltiiin-  of  certain  established  prejudices,  are  neee»> 
tary  before  a  n-al  opink>a  can  oe  formed. 

A  vencraMe  grotVmaa.  well  preserved,  elegant  In 
manner,  tak>*  his  sent  uf  ~n  tlie  platform  of  a  cosy  and 
cntnfortal.lo  hall  at  tlirwo  clock  on  a  Monday  afternoon, 
nben  the  ni>h  and  roar  of  buf  in»<  la  practical  Boxton 
If  at  its  hipht,  aDd  tyntly  arrauging  his  papers  before 
hiaj.  looks  seirnHy  aroaDd  opon  the  large  andleaoe 
fathered  to  hear  nun.  It  fc  the  cautrrie  which  he  Das 
undertaken — the  fiuulJiar  and  delicate  enunclatioa  of 
his  ideas  in  the  <onn  Invented  by  our  sprlghUy  yet 
thoughtful  French  frwrd.*— and  the  ladles  thruog  to 
bear  him  In  great**  nombpti  even  than  when  he  ap- 
pears in  tbe  attitude  of  thw  lectorer.  A  red  cartaJu 
liang*  behind  him.  settle*;  «ff  in  sharp  relief  tbe  keen 
and  noble  outline  of  hi-  f-uture*—  (he  bead  thrown,  for- 
ward with  the  poiee  »f  darin?  aiucrtlon— and  the  face 
sow  animated  with  all  tie  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of 
a  genuine  pontic  admiration,  now  «addened  and  nverved 
with  the  dULdenaeor  the  habitual  student  and  the 
Baa  of  reverie.  Side  light*  from  each  wing 
of  the  stage  thruw  a  sharp  light  upon  the 
ample  manuscript  on  tbe  reading  desk,  for  the 
philosopher  and  poet  Is  now  rapidly  nearlng  seventy 
year*  ol  are,  and  the  fatijrues  of  the  lecture  room  are 
ea>ier  felt  than  thirty  ye*rs  ago.  Yet  the  same  eoasom- 
mate  niajrneti-miincer.  around  and  npon  every  word 
andphra.-*:  there  is  tbe  same  thrilling  earnestness  of 
antithesis.  ifce  same  de'irht  and  gloating  over  poetry 
and  cxceOenee  of  exprv^-too.  as  of  old.  There  la  no 
other  man  in  America  who  ran,  by  the  mere  force  of 
what  be  says,  enthrall  and  dominate  ac  audience. 
Hrcathlev  attention  b  given,  although  now  and  then 
bis  voice  falls  am  ay  so  that  those  seated  farthest  off 
have  to  strain  every  nerve  to  catch  the  words.  Tlie 
grand  condensation,  the  unfaltering  and  almost  cynical 
brevity  of  exprw-iou  are  at  first  start  ling  find  vexatious; 
but  presently  one  jicldr  to  the  charm,  and  and*  lib 
mlud  In  the  proper  assentinjr  mood. 

The  conversations  attract  more  women  than  men, 
but  they  arv  of  the  more  tntelWtoal  and  reflective  class 
of  our  New  Enriand  women,  who  find  in  tbe  intensity 
and  a  oDih-rful  precision  of  Mr.  Enterson'a  mind  some- 
thing inexpn-x-ibly  pleasing.  Nor  are  they  blind  wof. 
•blpers  merely  at  a  shrine  before  which  they  kneel  hi 
*onder:  but  tbe  large  majority  appreciate  and  enjoy  to 
tbe  ntrpnnost  the  continual-unresting  surging  of 
thought  thrust  upon  tbf-ra.  Mr.  Emerson's  plea  to  the 
"  pestilent  reporter  "  haunts  our  mind,  and  forbids  as  to 
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tripping  tbem  la  ip«ed,  and  steering  all 
\  ■'■  .'  all  his  life  had  been  spent  In  thrlddlng  tbe 
I  And  intricacies  of  narrow  streets,  and  staking  a 
pain  for  himself  through  Boston'*  crookedness  and 
way wardners,  Jatt  as  be  has  l»en  leaving  far  behind 
him  to  many  tballower  thinker*  and  imitators,  and 
marking  oat  for  himself  with  his  cwn  philosophy  and 
his  own  clear  head  a  straight  course  through  some  of 
this  world's  muddles.  Whether  sitting  or  standing  be- 
fore his  audience,  whether  reading  from  his  manuscript 
or  recalling  seme  Cray  thought  in  his  peculiar 
and  almost  dreamy  way,  there  Is  always  the  same 
extreme  simplicity  of  manner,  the  same  delight- 
ful absence  of  soli  consciousness  and  self-asser- 
tion. Bis  Impretnveness  at  a  speaker,  his  elo- 
quence, if  one  might  to  name  It,  U  la  hit 
interest  in  his  subject,  hit  conviction  of  the  troth  of 
What  he  tayt,  no  less  than  in  the  changing  expression 
of  hit  lace  and  tbe  unconscious  variation  in  the  tones 
of  his  voice.  Of  oratorical  tricks  and  graces,  flourish- 
ing of  hands  and  striking  postures,  there  are  none, 
and  certainly  upon  no  human  being  would  they  tit 
lets  naturally  er  gracefully.  If  he  repeats  himself 
somewhat,  an  I  brings  forward  la  these  later  years  the 
tipened  fruits  and  full-grown  blossoms  of  the  bait  of 
earlier  times,  surely  no  one  can  complain  or  say  that 
tne  added  flavor  and  fragrance  are  not  better  and  more 
satisfactory  than  any  thing  new  could  be.  In  the  pres- 
ent course  of  lectures  be  hat  carried  his  subject,  by  a 
natural  and  essential  process  of  development,  from  a 
foundation  in  simple  definition  and  example  np  to  the 
uses  and  aims  of  culture  In  the  highest  tense  of  the 
word,  giving  a  practical  lesson  not  only  of  what  books 
are  literature  and  what  to  read,  but  also  of  how  and 
wby  tbey  may  be  made  profitable,  and  bringing  forth 
lrom  the  treasure  bouse  of  his  knowledge  thing*  new 
and  old  and  quaint  and  beautiful xby  way  of  Illustra- 
tion. Tbclr  eflect  can  hardly  fail  to  be  salutary  in 
various  ways.  In  tbe  quickened  Impulse  and  ambition 
for  the  attainment  of  something  of  real  worth  In  cul- 
ture, and  in  the  greater  power  of  discrimination  be- 
tween the  truo  and  the  sham.  To  be  set  upon  the 
right  track  and  to  have  tbe  way  dearly  pointed  oat 
it  of  use,  though  few  are  able  to  do  more  than  follow 
at  a  great  distance  In  the  path  which  Mr  Emerson  hat 
endeavored  to  lead  "his  class,"  at  he  pleasantly 
terms  his  audience.  It  Is  Impossible  to  listen  to  him 
without  gaining  food  for  thought  and  feeling  that 
thought  undo  freer  and  more  natural  channels.  Yes- 
terday's lecture  closed  the  series  and  showed 
no  diminution  but  rather  an  increase  of  In- 
terest and  attention.  Tbe  subject  was  treat- 
ed In  a  manner  most  distinctly  Emersonian — the 
results  and  effects  of  culture  upon  the  tool,  and 
its  influence  In  the  formation  of  Ideas  and  theories 
upon  its  future  life  and  destiny.  Mr  Enerson  made  a 
lew  farewell  remarks  expressive  of  his  satisfaction 
with  Lit  class,  and  pleasantly  apologised  for  coming 
before  them  without  tome  worthier  material  and  more 
oweful  preparation— whereat  a  quiet  smile  was  visible 
upon  every  countenance.  With  murmurt  of  appro- 
bation and  regret,  and  with  the  usual  hand-shaklags 
and  cordial  greeting!  of  Mr  Emerson  and  of  each 
other,  this  company  of  seeming  friends  and  rcqnalnt- 
tnoee  separated.  Mr  Emerson's  respectful  request 
"  not  to  be  reported  "  bat  been  rttpectfully  observed 
by  the  press  of  Boston  during  this  course,  though  any 
attempt  to  reproduce  in  a  condensed  form  what  he  hat 
said  would  hare  been  futile. 

Ooon  Xews  ton.  Wotrtv.— Dnrlas  the  month*  el  Oc- 
tober. November  a-jd  l>*e-mtH  r  of  this  year,  on  Saturday, 
afternoons,  at  three  o'clock,  in  tbe  large  ball  of  the  Terb- 
nologlral  Inttitou.  there  will  be  g1r»n  a  free  coarse  • 
twelve  lectures  la  montn  on  subjects  connected  with  Kpv~ 
li*klitr>atnnt.  These  lecture*  are  not  to  be  repeated  in 
the  paper;,  or  printed  in  book-form.  Tbe  follow) n*;  elo- 
quent lecturers  are  already  engaged  lor  each  &uardav  In 
tbe  above  months,  nrginntng  October  Is— 


George  H.  HiDsaji. 

lit  no*  Frre-mn*  Clarke, 
William  B.Alger. 
John  Writ*. 
Ueorgt  William  Coma. 
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Palrli  WaWo  ! 
1  hiilip*  IJrooaa, 
Oliver  Wrudell  Holme*. 
Kdward  P.  Whipple. 
Wendell  rhUlipa, 

It  islhedenrn.  we  pretrjie,  of  this  course  of  In*  lec- 
ture* to  Intioduce  a  scheme  of  nun  action  fbrwoaea 
w  Inch  shall  pre  to  tbein  tbe  advantages  so  long  afforded 
tc  (Indent*  rn  unlvcraiUet.  It  U  the  beginning  of  a  plan 
wbieb  will  be  hailed  *vj<h  delight  wherever  the  fail  aad 
proper  education  er  female*  has  been,  dlsctuaed.  TUi* 
course  w  ill  no  doubt  be  followed.br  other*  la  the  aeVneea. 
etc.,  anj  Boston  wdl  have  foe  aeerfit  ot  ata/tlnc  a  plan 
which  1*  sore  to  end  In  tnttre.mirtei  /er  atcasoi  In  various 
pari*  of  tbe  co-Jerry. 

We  under* tr*d  1  here  are- to  bo  no  ♦«■<•*»  ef  ailmkwS' 
U*ned.  but  tUai  all  women  (and  only  women  are  to  be  Kr 
nutted  to  lh#  ball,  ax  there  will  he  no  room  for  others) 
who  »Uh  to  avail  themselves  of  audi  a  coarse  In  Rt^hah 
literatuM  will  go  early  enough  to  take  their  place*,  Tne 
ball  w  i  U  seat  bet  ween  eix hi  and  nine  hundred  ocdX,  and  it 
to  be  opened  at  I  o'clock  and  closed  piompUy  at  t,  to  avoid 
»ny  Interruption  after  the  lecture  of  the  day  has  eaaa- 
m  enoed.  remale  scfeocj  teacher*  t±  peclaltv  are  to  he  *■» 
enuf]  bv  this  course,  aud  if  the  hall  were  double  Its  site  M 
would  not  be  I jrceenouirh  to  accommodate  all  the  bvhea 
who  will  wi»h  to  be  pmot. 

The  Idea  of  this  ptovulon  for  the  instruction  ef  wooaen  It 
a  noble  one,  and  It  another  evidence  that  the  arorM  Boras. 
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The  Bi-bni.no  or  Ms.  EnKRaoiTi  Hocsb, 
at  Conoord,  was  not  so  complete  a  conflagration 
as  tlio  Boston  papers  representevl,  end  the  boose 
is  t-  lie  rebuilt  at  once  on  the  same  spot,  and 
probably  of  the  name  form  and  nae.  The  wing 
containing  the  kitchen  was  Dot  horned  at  all, 
and  half  the  walla  and  the  rower  floor  of  Use 
main  house  are  bat  little  injured.  The  furnit- 
ure was  nearly  all  saved,  and  all  Mr.  Emereoo'e 


boots,  manuscripts  and  pictures  axe  safe,  and* 
have  been  deposited  in  a  room  under  tbe  towm 
library  in  tbe  public  square.  Tbe  books,  nepere 
and  photographs  in  the  attic,  where  the  fue  be- 
gan, were  more  or  lest  injured,  and  some  ef 
them  are  destroyed. 

The  fire  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  IkneiMO 
himself  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  tba 
morning,  when  tbe  flame*  were  droppinag 
through  from  the  atuc  into  a  closet  m  bias 
sleeping  room.  He  gave  the  alarm  to  hut  f»m~ 
ily  and  the  neighbora,  who  gathered  hastily, 
and  under  hit  direction,  with  the  help  of  the 
fire  companies,  saved  the  valuables  and  finsHw 
extinguished  tne  fire.  Tbe  fine  tree*  about  the 
bouse  are  uninjured,  and  nothing  except  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  main  house  is  burned.  A 
chimney  has  fallen,  and  the  water  from  tbsf 
engines  and  from  a  subsequent  rain  has  added 
to  the  injury  done  by  the  fire.  The  small 
amount  of  insurance  will  net  cover  tbe  Ices, 
however,  and  tbe  trouble  and  annoyance  caused 
by  the  fire  to  a  quiet  student  like  air.  JErnersom 
are  very  great- 
He  bas  taken  shelter  with  his  family  In  the 
Old  Manse,  belonging  to  hit  couf  in  of  tbe  Rin- 
lev  family,  in  which  his  father  was  born,  and 
where  belived  himself  for  a  while  in  1835  be- 
fore occupying  tbe  bouse  that  bas  just  been 
burnt.  It  is  said  (bv  Hawthorne,  too,  If  I  mis- 
take not,)  that  Mr.  Emerson's  first  book,  fSm- 
rure,"  was  written  in  that  home  of  histmoestera. 
which  Hawthorne  has  made  famous.  Bat  hie 
own  house,  thonph  much  more  modern,  is  en- 
deared by  more  intimate  associations  than  the 
historic  Old  Manse.  In  it  bit  children  wete 
born,  and  from  it  bis  mother,  his  first-born  sots 
and  tbe  last  of  bit  brothers  were  buried;  Ma 
books  were  nearly  all  written  in  tbe  now  dis- 
mantled study,  and  there  he  has  received  hmv- 
drvds,  perhaps  thousands  of  friends  and  strang- 
ers, w  ho  have  made  pilgrimage  to  Conoord  6» 
see  and  bear  bim. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  or  delay  about  re- 
building this  bouse,  these  friends  and  admires* 
might  well  put  their  hands  to  tbe  work  and  re- 
build it  themselves,  as  a  memorial  of  what  thtrr 
owe  to  the  gentle  spiiifof  its  hospitable  hojaL 
Tbe  plain  library,  with  ita  timple  bookshelves 
and  cabinets,  its' heads  of  Dante  and  Carljrstv 
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take  not,)  that  Mr  Emerson's  first  book,  "Na- 
ture," was  written  in  that  home  of  bis  ancesters, 
which  Hawthorne  has  made  famous.  Bat  hb 
own  bouse,  thoach  much  more  modem,  it  e»- 
dtsrrd  by  more  intimate  association!  than  the 
historic  Old  Mans*.  In  it  hi*  children  wen  bom. 
and  from  it  hit  mother,  bis  firstborn  son,  and 
the  last  of  bis  brothers  were  boned;  hie  books 
were  nearly  all  written  in  the  now  dismantled 
study,  and'  there  he  has  received  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands  of  friends  and  strangers,  who 
have  made  pilj:ritnat.'e  to  Concord  to  sec  and 
bear  him.  If  ibere  were  any  doubt  or  delay 
al>oat  rebuikhntr  this  bouse,  these  friends  and 
ailniiiers  mi^'ht  well  put  their  hands  to  the  work 
and  rebuild  it  tb<  m -elves,  as  a  mcmurialof  what 
tlev  owe  to  the  pentle  spirit  of  its  hospitable 
host.  The  plain  bhrary ,  with  its  simple  book- 
flu  Ives  and  cabinet*,  jts  bead*  of  Dante  and  Cat- 
hie  end  TtnnvM.u  on  the  walls,  aid  Michael 
Amrelo's  "Fate*"  over  tbe  mantel-piece,  wiD 
dwell  in  the  memory-  of  many  a  scholar,  aad 
should  be  as  impcri-JiaWe  as  the  recoUectkm  of 
it  m  their  miud>,  and  as  tbe  thoughts  that  bare 
ili«  re  found  expression.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear 
that  It  will  be  restored  to  Its  old  aspect  and  pro- 
portions. 


X»t*    Fr»aa   Mr.  taftma. 

Cojrcoan,  July  29, 1«7£ 
Dear  Sir— I  desire  to  fiiircm  toyod.  ami  tnronarii 
you  to  the  eiipineviH  and  lueinbersof  the  Fire  lle- 
partnieut  of  this  town,  tbe  sincere  thanks  of  myself 
and  each  one  of  roy  family  for  the  iMt,  nearly  and 
lu  great  measure  successful  exertions  Itiour  behalf 
In  resisting  and  e.Minpnfhing  tbe  tire  whk-U 
threatened  to  destroy  my  house  oa  Wednesday 
morning  last.  We  owe  it  to  your  efficient  labor 
and  skill  that  so  large  a  part  of  tbe  building  was 
saved,  aud  let  me  say  that  we  owe  it  to  your  fam- 
ilies and  a  great  number  of  generous  volunteers 
that  almost  all  the  furniture,  clothing,  and  es- 
pecially tbe  books  and  papers  contained  In  rho 
bouse  Mere  saved  and  removed  with  tender  cm. 
I  hope  to  have  tbe  op)«»rr  unity  of  thanking,  soobst 
«r  later,  every  one  of  our  benefactors' In  penioa. 
Tours,  most  gratefully, 

R.  W.  F.sfEasox. 
To  J.  C.  Sanborn,  chief-engineer  Concord  Fir* 
Department. 


nrTERTADmnr  or  thx  japahbsi 

■AMY  IT  THX  BOiJLD  Of  TJLAUX. 


Aa  n*r»»t  B*M««t  »l  tk«  l«Ttrc  ■•■ 
npcerkea  •€  DIsvlat-mUbtr*  S>cs>Uos— l 


Tbe  complimentary  banquet  tendered  by  tbe  gen- 
tlemen of  tbe  Board  of  Trade  to  the  members  of 
the  Japanese  Embassy  now  visiting  our  city  was 
one  of  the  most  elegant  ever  given  In  Boston,  rival- 
Mag  in  Its  completeness  of  detail  the  banquet  to 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  and  alike  creditable  to  tbe 
hospitable  donors  and  the  gentlemen  who  prepared 
It. 

In  tbe  large  and  elegant  dining  ball  of  tbe  Re- 
vere plates  were  laid  for  about  two  hundred 
guests,  and  tbe  tables  were  nearly  all  filled  by  tbe 
leading  business  men  of  Boston,  national,  State, 
and  city  officials,  and  gentlemen  distinguished  In 
the  various  departments  of  science  and  literature. 
At  the  bead  of  the  hall  were  tbe  Intertwined  Amer- 
ican and  Japanese  banners,  on  tbe  centre  of  which 
was  emblazoned  the  coat  of  arms  of  tbe  chief  of 
the  embassy,  Sionli  T.  Iwakura,  this  constituting 
tbe  only  symbolic  and  heraldic  decoration  of  tbe 
hall,  the  elegant  and  elaborate  finish  of  which 
would  scarcely  be  improved  by  tbe  art  of  .the  dec- 
orator. 

Tbe  tables  were  profusely  ornamented  with  rare 
exotic  flowers  in  large  floral  designs  and  band 
bouquets.  In  tbe  centre  of  the  president's  table 
was  an  immense  silver  centrepiece,  containing 
beautiful  flowers,  with  side  dishes  of  the  most 
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tempting  and  luscious  fruits  of  the  season.  Large  ' 
bouquets  were  alternately  placed  on  tbe  remaining 
tables,  and  op)»o*ite  each  gentleman  was  set  a  fra- 
grant nosegay.  Tbe  Germanla  Band  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  corridor  adjoining  tbe  ball  and 
furnished  mot*  excellent  music  throughout  tbe 
evening. 

The  company  assembled  In  tbe  principal  parlors 
and  reception  rooms  at  four  o'clock.  At  fire 
o'clock  the  president  of  tbe  board,  tbe  Hon.  A.  H. 
Rice,  who  presided  with  accustomed  dignity  and 
grace,  led  tbe  way  to  the  dining  halls,  escorting 
bis  excellency  Iwakura.  The  other  members  of 
tbe  embassy  followed,  tbe  most  distinguished  ones 
leaning  on  tbe  arms  of  other  gentlemen.  The 
guests  at  the  table  of  tbe  presiding  officer  eat 
la  tbe  following  order: 

Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  president  of  tbe  Board 
of  Trade,  occupied  the  ]>osiujn  of  honor,  and  to 
his  right  sat  the  auibas-odor  extraordinary?  Sionli 
T.  Iwakura ;  Hon,  George  P.  Bout  well,  secretary  cf 
the  treasurv:  associate  ambassador  extraordinary, 
Jtissamrui  T.  Okubo,  minister  of  finance;  Hon. 
Thomas  Rus*<U,  collector  of  the  port;  his  Excel- 
lency A  Mori,  mini-ter  at  Washington;  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson;  F.  Hida,  commissioner  of  dock- 
yards. Public  Work  Detriment;  Alderman  Samuel 
Little:  Hon.  (ha lies  Wolcott  Brooks,  Japanese 
consul  at  San  Francisco;  Tato  Iwakura,  student; 
Jnshie  M.  Yamagucbi.  assistant  minister  of  For- 
eitm  Affairs;  M.  Tada.  commissioner  of  census 
bureau,  Treasury  Department;  L.  O'Haxa  and  N. 
Gab  of  the  Foreign  Department;  N.  Yoslo  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  To  the  left  of  Mr.  Rice  sat 
bis  excellency  Governor  Washburn ;  Juesamiat  T. 
Kido,  pnvy  councillor;  Mayor  Gaston;  K.  Sougnl- 
vatna  of  the  Treasury  Department;  Hon.  E.  R. 
Hoar;  Jnshie  H.  Ito.  acting  minister  of  Public 
Works;  Professor  C.  VT.  Eliott  of  Harvard  College; 
Y.  Tanabe,  tirst  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment; Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  T.  Ando,  For- 
eign Department ;  K,  Kourae,  private  secretary  to 
Iwakura  and  clerk  to  the  Legislative  Code;  A. 
Shioda.  Foreign  Department;  Is.  Tomlta,  Treasury 
IX'p.irtment  and  the  remainder,  G.  Fonkontsi, 
Treasury  Department;  1.  Comatz,  T.  Hy-ash,  K. 
Soouiwoora  and  K.  Nagano  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment; D.  Pukui,  physician,  and  Mr.  William  E. 
Parson,  tutor,  were  seated  at  tbe  otbur  table. 

Tbe  bills  of  fare  which  the  guests  found  on  en- 
tering tbe  hail  were  not  such  as  to  tickle  tbe  pal- 
ates or  sharpen  the  appetites  of  those  for  whom 
the  committee  had  intended  them,  that  Important 
document  having  been  printed  In  Chinese  In  honor 
of  the  antipodal  guests  of  tbe  evening.  Tbe  weird 
hieroglyphics  were  subsequently  supplemented  by 
others  ir.  the  queen's  English,  tastefully  printed  on 
silk  and  set  off  with  floral  emblems. 

IWAKrRA'S  BXSPOXSE. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Rice's  remarks,  which  were 
much  enjoyed  by  all  present,  be  introduced  His 
Excellency  Iwakura,  who  delivered,  in  his  own 
language,  a  response  which  was  afterward  Inter- 
preted to  the  company  by  Shioda,  Previous  to 
this,  however,  Soogiwoora,  one  of  tbe  youngest  at- 
taches, delivered  tbe  following  speech  in  English: 

Gentlemen — We  have  been  commissioned  to  visit, 
this  oountry  from  Japan,  and  it  gives  us  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  accept  of  your  nearly  welcome  at 
this  banquet.  We  find  It  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
press our  great  joy  tonight.  We  drink  with  you 
here  tonight  In  order  that  we  mav  signify  our  good 
wishes  for  the  health  of  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States '  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  peace  among  all 
the  eitiienS  of  this  country.  We  call  upon  our 
secretary.  Shioda,  to  express  more  fullv  In  your 
own  language  the  deep  gratitude  we  ail  feel. 

The  following  able  speech  was  then  delivered  by 
Hon.  A.  Shioda,  first  secretary  of  the  Embassy: 

Mr.  President— 1  have  often  heard  people  say 
that  Boston  is  the  brain  of  the  American  Union. 
By  this  I  understand  is  meant  that  your  city  is  the 
point  where  tbe  human  mind  has  received  the 
greatest  attention  and  culture  in  tlie  different  de- 
partments of  science  and  learning.  It  is  indeed  a 
great  honor  and  a  sincere  pleasure  for  all  connected 
with  this  embassy,  to  meet  you  here  today  as  the 
representatives  of  a  people  whose  fame  has  gone 
around  the  world,  everywhere  known  as  a  commu- 
nity w  ho  have  reached  a  very  hi^h  degree  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  literary,  tbe  scientific  and  tbe  educa- 
tional branches  ol  civilization.  In  such  agreeable 
society  I  am  tempted  to  trespass  upon  your  gener- 
osity and  venture  a  few  words  concerning  my  own 
native  land.  It  seems  needless  to  remind  you  tb&t 
our  country  is  much  indebted  to  you  for  having  in- 
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Thorcau's  Cairn. 


v,  BITTtN    ON    A    LATE    VISIT   TO    WSXDKK  IX  COM- 
I- AN  V  WITH  TUE  CONCORD  BEER,  A.  8.  ALCOTT. 

[The  remains  of  Thoreau ,  with  those  of  others 
of  his  family,  lie  in  the  burial-ground  of  Con- 
cord known  as  "Sleepy-Hollow. "J 

The  friends  of  Thoreau  each  now  drop  a  stone 
Upon  the  place  whero  stood  his  rustic  cot, 
To  rear  a  monument  unto  his  name; 
A  simple  mound  to  memory  ever  dear. 
Such  as  the  philosopher  himself  might  choose. 
Here  in  his  early  manhood  came  this  man. 
And  built  his  cabin  near  his  favorite  pond. 
Since  known  to  thousands  who  his  works  admire 
And  venerate  the  soul  to  nature  dear. 
The  stately  wood  then  standing,  and  the  pond, 
Were  his  great  source  of  study  and  resort. 
Forgetting  not  his  books  of  ancient  lore 
In  winter's  hours,  or  summer's  sultry  heat. 
Here  close  to  nature  as  her  child  he  lived, 
And  found  such  wisdom  from  her  ample  store, 
And  made  such  record  for  the  after-time, 
That  a  large  class  of  young  ingenuous  minds. 
As  well  as  older,  now  regard  his  works 
Among  the  choicest  of  our  noblest  minds. 
0 !  happy  Concord,  still  the  chosen  home 
Of  wise  and  learned  in  poetry  and  prose, 
Once  friends  of  him  who  more  than  all  the  rest 
Took  up  his  darling  Concord  for  his  theme, 
And  brought  his  pictures  for  the  public  view. 
This  air  he  breathed,  these  scenes  he  loved  as 

life-; 
No  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  bird,  nor  insect  small, 
Escaped  his  notice — all  were  dear  to  him, 
And  full  of  wise  instruction.     The  pilgrim 
Here  with  meditative  steps  may  wander. 
And  learn  from  the  works  of  this  noble  man 
How  much  the  common  food  of  life  affords 
Of  nurture  to  the  seeking,  thoughtful  sooL 
At  nature's  table  all  may  fare  alike <  7 

She  spreads  her  feast  for  all  with  lor  ing-eyes, 
And  feeds  the  soul  with  true,  substantial  bliss. 
Thon  ever-aacrod  may  this«pot  remain 
To  nature  and  bar  worshippers  sincere 
Who  still  can  soe  an  ever-present  God 
In  all  his  works,  and  reverently  adore. 
01  may  no  sacrilegious  hands  disturb 
These  haunts  to  virtue  and  to  memory  dear; 
But  in  the  aftor  years  let  others  come. 
As  we  now  come,  and  reverently  place 
A  monumental  stone  mnto  hia-nanse. 

DAXtBt.  Rscshbtsosk 
Concord,  Mass.,  Aug  1*,  1S72. 


Bnralasj  »f  the   ll.nx  *f  Ralph   W*ld» 
EB»rr*an. 

From  the  Boston  Journal,  July  at. 
The  house  of  Kalph  Waldo  Emerson. 
ejtnated  in  one  of  the  pleasautest  parts  of 
Conoord,  was  burnt  early  on  Wndaeslay 
morning.  The  tire  was  first  disoovered  by 
persons  passing  by,  who  gave  the  ala-rn. 
Mr.  Emerson  and  wife  were  at  home,  aid. 
assisted  by  friends  and  neighbours,  saved 
nearly  everything  of  value  on  the  first  and 
second  stories,  inolnding  Mr.  Eiuers'ta's 
valuable  library.    In  the  attio  were  a  latye 
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number  of  books  and  valuable  manuscripts 
belonging  to  the  late  William  Emerson,  of 
New  York,  whioh  were,  very  badly  damaged 
and  mBD y  of  them  destroyed.  The  fire  took: 
in  the  attio,  in  a  oloset  where  there  bad  bean 
no  tire,  and  it  is  thought  most  have  ba-m 
canst d  by  spontaneous  combustion.  Mr. 
Emerson's  residence  was  one  known  to  a  large 
ouole  of  friends,  who  will  rend ily  sympathise 
with  him  in  tbis  oalamiiy.  The  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  town,  whioh  consists  of  two 
band-engines,  was  early  at  the  fire,  but  were 
of  little  acoouut  in  saving  tbe  house,  the 
lire  seemingly  burning  in  snoh  a  manner  as 
to  disappoint  all  their  efforts  to  save  the 
house. 

From  the  Boston  Advertiser,  July  21. 
The  burning  of  Mr.  Emerson's  house  in 
Conoord,  yesterday  morning,  will  call  forth 
many  expressions  of  regret  and  sympathy. 
Many  interesting  associations  have  gathered 
aronnd  it,  aside  tram  the  saored  attaobments 
of  those  who  lived  in  it  siooe  tbe  sketch  of 
it  was  written  for  the  "  llouit-s  of  Amerioau 
Authors,"  twenty  years  sg»  ;  bnt  even  thea 
the  boose  was  in  a  sense  historic  It  was 
built  in  18"8  by  Charles  (Joolidgn.  of  Boston, 
ai  d  wsB  booiibt  by  Mr.  Emersou  seven  years 
later.  Enlarged,  it  bus  been  oooupied  by  his 
fiimily  since  that  time.  "  If  tbe  memorabilia 
of  the  hon>e."  its  accomplish'  d  historian 
wrote  in  1853,  "  conld  flud  their  proper  X»n- 
ophon,  tbe  want  of  antecedent  arrow- 
heads upon  tbe  premises  would  not  prove 
very  disastrous  to  the  interest  of  tbe 
history.  Tbe  lame  of  the  philosopher  at- 
tracts admiring  friends  and  enthusiasts 
from  every  quarter,  and  the  soholarly  erase 
and  urbane  hospitality  of  the  gentlemtn 
send  tbem  charmed  away.  Friendly  foes 
who  altogether  ditl.r  from  Emrrsou.oome  to 
break  a  lance  with  him,  with  all  the  ohoer- 
fol  and  appreciative  zeal  of  those  who  long- 
ed 
To  drink  dtltght  of  battle  with  their  peers, 
Far  on  the  ringing  olums  of  windy  Troy. 

It  is  not  hazardous  to  say  that  the  greatest 
quistions  ot  our  day,  aim  of  alt  days, 
have  been  nowhere  more  amply  disunited, 
with  more  poetio  insight  or  profouud  oon- 
viction,  than  in  the  comely,  rqtare  whuo 
house  upon  the  edge  of  the  Lexington  turn- 

plke'"  Chicago   Tribune, 
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ate  sage.     Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  read  in  Mr. 
Alcott's  pages  : 

"  His  reserve  and  imprisonment  were  more  distant  and 
close,  while  the  desire  for  conversation  was  Jivelier,  than 
in  any  one  I  have  known.  There  was  something  of 
strangeness  even  in  his  cherished  intimacies.  .  .  Yet 
if  by  chance  admitted,  welcome  in  a  voice  that  a  woman 
might  own  for  its  hesitancy  and  tenderness  ;  his  eyes 
telling  the  rest  .  .  During  all  the  time  he  lived  near 
me,  our  estates  being  separated  only  by  a  gate  and 
shaded  avenue,  I  seldom  caught  sight  of  him  ;  and  when 
I  did  it  was  but  to  lose  it  the  moment  he  suspected  he 
was  visible  ;  oftenest  seen  on  his  hill  top,  screened  be- 
hind the  shrubbery  and  disappearing  like  a  hare  into  the 
bush  when  surprised. .  I  remember  of  his  being  in  my 
house  but  twice,  and  then  he  was  so  ill  at  ease  that  he 
found  excuse  for  leaving  politely  forthwith." 

A  great  variety  of  topics  come  up  in  Mr.  Alcott's 
pleasant  and  profitable  Concord  Days,  but  all  illustrate 
in  some  way  his  radical  mode  of  thinking.  Few  men 
dig  open  deep  things  with  more  of  the  skill  of  real 
thought,  at  once  uncovering  the  heart  of  the  sub- 
ject, without  inflicting  any  of  the  wounds  which  a  rude 
radicalism  is  very  commonly  guilty  of.  Persons  im- 
patient of  absence  of  system,  and  sensitive  about  the 
integrity  of  orthodoxy,  will  perhaps  read  Mr.  Alcott 
without  offence,  but  they  will  hardly  conclude  him  a 
wholly  satisfactory  guide  to  wisdom.  Thorough  thinkers, 
however,  who,  whatever  the  own  opinions,  are  glad  to 
trace  out  any  paths  of  able  and  honest  meditation,  and 
to  themselves  prove  what  is  good,  will  cordially  wel- 
come Concord  Days.  The  religious  position  of  the  author 
is  partially  indicated  in  the  following :  "  Plainly,  the 
drift  of  thinking  here  in  New  England,  if  not  elsewhere, 
is  towards  a  Personal  Theism,  inclusive  of  the  faiths  of 
all  races,  embodying  the  substance  of  their  Sacred 
Books,  with  added  forms  and  instrumentalities  suited  to 
the  needs  of  our  time.  The  least  curious  observer  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  at  no  previous  period  in  our  religious  his- 
tory, had  so  profound  and  anxious  inquiries  been  made 
into  the  springs  and  foundations  of  spiritual  truths. 
The  signs  of  our  times  indicate  that  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  recasting  of  the  old  forms.  .  .  Let  us  respect 
all  races  and  creeds,  as  well  as.  our  own  ;  read  and  ex- 
pound their  sacred  books  like  our  scriptures.  Constitut- 
ing a  body  of  comparative  divinity,  each  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  revelation  m?de  to  mankind  from  time  to 
time.  Could  any  one  well  remain  exclusive  or  local  in 
his  thought  from  such  studies  and  teachings  ?  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  religion  of  the  most  advanced  nations,  is 
absorbing  the  beauty,  the  thought,  the  truth  of  other  re- 
ligions, and  this  fact  should  find  expression  also." 


Baptist. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fulton  has  this  week  disposed  of  Dr. 

Charming.  Whose  turn  next,  and  how  long 
can  civilization  endure  this  putting  out  of  its 
brightest  luminaries  onel>y  one?  Think  ofit 
Emerson  and  Channing,  both  gone  in  a  single 
fortnight  We  have  not  many  such  to  lose. 
But  let  us  struggle  on  in  partial  darkness, 
trusting,  whatever  may  betide,  that  nobody  will 
extinguish  Dr.  Fulton. 

"  If  I  quench  thee,  thou  Aiming  mifciftir, 
#  •  #  *  * 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume." 

[Transcript,  March  25. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fulton,  of  tho  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  must  be  in  a  state  of  chronic  irrita- 
tion, for  most  matters  and  men  in  this  world 
are  not  to  his  mind.  We  hope  the  newspapers 
do  him  some  injustice  when  they  report  him 
tc  have  said,  last  Sunday :  "  Judas  was  a  gen- 
tleman, compared  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son." What  Mr.  Emerson  has  done  or  said, 
or  left  undone  or  unsaid,  to  provoke  this  unsa- 
vory comparison  wc  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  person  who  could  conceive 
and  utter  it  has  not  the  clearest  notions  in  the 
world  of  what  makes  a  gentleman,  and  what  a 
vulgarian  and  blackguard.  Of  all  writers  and 
thiukcrs  in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Emerson  should 
have  been  the  last  thus  to  be  scolded  ;  because 
he  happens  to  be  precisely  in  his  speech,  man- 
ners and  habits  just  as  true  a  gentleman  as 
possible;  and  as  for  Jtodas>  what  does  Rev. 
Mr.  Fulton  know  about  him  except  that  he 
made  a  great  mistake,  and  that  he  most  bitter- 
ly repented?  There  i8,  to  be  sure,  that  little 
legend  about  the  money-bag,  but  does  Rev.  Mr. 
Fulton  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  was  ever  trusted  with  money,  and  fe- 
loniously stole  the  same  ?  That  he  has  been 
caught  filching  about  twenty  dollars?  It  is  a 
fine  thing,  perhaps,  to  startle  a  congregation, 
but  cannot  it  be  done  without  disgusting  the 
rest  of  mankind  ? — [N.  Y.  Tribune,  March  20. 
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JRithetic 


Uthetic  Papers,  edited  by  Elizabeth  B.  Peabody. 
Boston  :   K.  I*.  l'cabody.  i  &Sb 

Here  is  a  pleasant  pamphlet  to  cany  up  into  tne  coun- 
try, and  read  under  the  elin-lrces.  It  contains  many 
things  to  admire— some  to  smile  at— and  a  few  that  to 
plaiu  understanding*  will  appear  absurd,  Among  us 
papers  is  an  article  on  Criticism,  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Ward  ; 
another  on  Music,  by  Mr.  D  wight  ;  another  on  Language, 
by  Miss  INnhrety ;  one  up»u  Genius,  by  Mr.  S.  lt.-cd  - 
one  u|>nn  Organization,  \>y  Parke  Godwin  ;  besides 
others  which  we  shall  more  distinctly  mention.  Some 
verses  are  interspersed,  the  most  striking  of  which  are 
extracted  from  a  former  writer,  named  Pope. 

Another  year  will  just  complete  u  century  since  Baum 
ffvrtcii  commenced  the  publication  of  bis  .Eothctiis,  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  When  one  considers  how  mm  h 
has  been  done  since  1730,  in  the  way  of  political  revolu- 
tions, steamships,  railroads,  cotton  manufactures,  chloro- 
form, and  Californian  discoveries,  it  certainly  docs  nut 
seem  a  trerv  qreut  stride  from  Professor  Hauingarteii's 
hook  to  Miss  Pealiody'rt.  As  yet,  .Esthetics  have  not 
done  much.  Anaesthetics— in  surgical  parlance— have 
effected,  during  these  two  or  three  past  years,  far  more 
good  for  man  and  womankind. 

Yet  we  would  fain  disclaim  all  kin  with  those  practi- 
cal cui  bono  people  who  demand  that  metaphysical  and 
intan^ihlc  things  should  l«-  tnp-hatninered  and  rolled  out 
with  as  much  expedition  as  iron  rails,  to  simply  the  pub- 
lic need.  It  is  some t bins  of  a  sicp,  after  all,  to  have  got 
a  new  word.  The  term  is  a  useful  one— a  new  tool  for 
Truth  to  work  with.  Tho-c  who  do  not  believe  in  phre- 
nology, are  yet  convinced  that  there  is  an  acquisitiveness, 
an  ideality,  ct  cetera.  Therefore  let  us  not  throw  away 
old  Dr.  uaiimgancn'f  phrase,  hut  sec  what  hereafter 
thinkers  may  make  of  it.  Miss  Pcahody  sums  up  her 
use  of  it  in  this  explication  : — 

"  The  word  a'stlietic  is  difficult  of  definition,  because 
it  is  the  watchword  of  a  whole  revolution  in  criticism. 
Like  whig  and  lory,  it  is  the  standard  of  a  party  ;  i  ttnarks 
the  progress  of  an  idea.  It  is  n  watchword.  We  use  it 
to  designate  in  our  department  that  phase  in  human  prog- 
ress which  suhordinales  the  individual  to  the  general, 
that  he  may  reappear  on  a  higher  plane  uf  individu- 
ality. " 

There  are  some  articles  in  this  pamphlet  that  do  not 
seem  naturally  included  in  the  above  explanation.  I'm 
erson's  Essay  on  War  is  an  excellent  ami  thoughtful 
disquisition,  that  is  not  addressed  only  to  readers  within 
the  Eleusiman  pale  of  a  sect.  It  is  a  paper  of  great  merit, 
and,  like  that  of  Miss  Pcahody  upon  the  "  Dorian  Meas- 
ure," cannot  fail  to  detain  the  eye  of  all  who  admire 
Emerson,  or  who  are  glad  to  freshen  their  remembrance 
of  Muller. 

The  most  charming  thing  in  the  book,  however,  is  a 
retrospection  by  Hawthorne,  called  "  Main  Street.''  It 
is  an  exceedingly  natural  and  poetical  picture  of  the 
growth  of  said  street,  in  Salem,  from  tlie  first  faintly 
traced  forest-path,  through  all  its  changes  of  primitive 
woodland  silence,  the  early  settlor*.-*  hut,  1  he  thickening 
cottages  of  the  growing  colony,  the  close-built  wealthy 
town — down  to  the  modern  splendor  of  the  same  thorough- 
fare, "from  BuffunVs  Corner  downward,  on  the  night  of 
the  grand  illumination  for  fieneral  Taylor's  triumph." 

To  say  nothing  of  the  skill  and  humor  with  which  the 
■machinery  of  the  piece  is  managed,  the  scenes  are  exqui- 
sitely drawn,  and  colored  as  only  a  true  poet  could  paint 
If  Irving  is  our  Addison,  Hawthorne  is  our  Goldsmith, 
or  ralrnr  our  Charles  Lamb,  for  he  combines  the  humor 
and  the  tenderness  of  Mih,  with  no  common  or  cockney 
feeling  for  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  nature. 

Wc  must  dismiss  Mr.  Thorcau,  with  an  earnest  prayer 
ihat  he  may  become  a  letter  subject,  in  tune,  or  else  tjkc 
a  trip  to  France,  nnd  preach  his  doctrine  of  "  }ie*istance 
to  Owd  Government  '  to  the  red  republicans.  Of  Miss 
Pcabody's  poetry  we  have  little  In  remark,  save  thil  we 
■wonder  h"w  so  g«od  an  Italian  scholar,  as  Oic  is  reputed, 
should  venture  to  "cast  a  eonlnc**  o'er  Vocytu*&  glow," 
m*ithoutshuddcrintr  at  the  recollection  of  that  icy  realm  in 
Hades — Ore  Cociio  la  freddura  scrra.  — Boston  Courier, 


SOPHIA  THORBAV. 


Thirty-five  years  ago,  there  lived  Id  Concord 
four  brothers  and  sittera,  one  of  whom,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Harvard  college,  bad  begun  to  ac- 
quire fame  among  the  rranscendentallsts  and 
abolitionists  by  the  courage  and  genius  of  bis 
writings.  John  and  Henry  Tboreau,  with  their 
si.-ters  Helen  and  Sophia,— the  hut  the  youngest 
of  the  family, — were  all  teachers,  or  had  been, 
and  all  bad  displayed  peculiar  gifts  io  that  pro- 
fession. But  they  were  all  something  more  than 
school-teachers,  and,  becoming  enlisted  early  in 
the  anti-slavery  cause,  or    in  that  broader  ser- 
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vice  of  humanity  which  "plain  living  and  high 
'thinking"  niii'ly,  they  cradtially  withdrew 
from  that  occupation,  declining  the  opportunities 
by  which  other  young  persons,  situated  as  they 
then  were,  rise  to  worldly  success,  and  devoting 
themselves,  within  limits  somewhat  narrow,  to 
the  pursuit  of  lofty  ideal*.  The  death  of  Miss 
Sophia  Thoreau  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  Bangor, 
doaes  the  record  of  thta  family,— for  she  was 
the  last  of  the  four  children  of  John  Thoreau 
and,  with  the  exception  of  an  elderly  maiden 
aunt,  tbe  last  of  the  name  in  America.  There 
are  still  Thoreau*,  it  is  said,  in  tbe  island  of 
Jersey,  from  which  her  grandfather,  John,  emi- 
grated to  Boston,  soon  after  the  Revolution — but 
there  are  none  in  America,  except  the  lady  above 
mentioned.  And  now  the  four  children  lie 
buried,  side  by  side,  at  the  foot  of  their  parents' 
graves  in  the  Concord  cemetery,  not  far  from 
Hawthorne's  last  resting  place. 

The  family    was  a  remarkable  one,  full  of  tal- 
ent, rising  in  one  or  two  of   them  to  genius,  and 
overflowing  with  affection  for  each  other.     John 
Thoreau,  tlie    grandfather,    was  the  son  of  a 
French  woman  lesident  in  St  Holier,  Jersey,  Ma- 
rie l.c  Calais  by  name,  —  lie  was  born  in  17M,  and 
confirmed  in  the  Anglican  church  at  St  Heller  in 
1773.     Before  1785  he  had  married,  in  Boston,  a 
Scotch  woman,   Jeanie  Burns,  and,   in    1787,  bis 
son  John,  father  of  the  poet,  was  born  in  Boston. 
Early  in  this  century,  John  Tboreau,   the  elder, 
who  was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  removed  to  Con- 
cord. There  bis  son  engaged  in  trade,  and,  about 
1810,    married    Miss    Cynthia  Dunbar,  daugh- 
ter   of    Rev     Asa     Dunbar    of     Keene,      N. 
H.  .  The    four  children    inherited    from  their 
mixed    ancestry,  French,  English,   New-English 
and  Scotch,  very  mixed  and  lively  qualities,  as 
well  as  seriouB  characters.      John  Thoreau,  the 
younger,  was  Henry's  companion  in  his  "Week 
'on  the    Concord    and    Merrimac,"    and  was  a 
youth    of  remarkable  promise,  who  died   early; 
his  sister  Helen  also  died  at  the  age  of   ,17,  iu 
1M1' — the  year    in  which    Henry    Thoreau   pub- 
lished his  tin-',  book.     This  left  the  brother  and 
sister,  Henry  and  Sophia,— the  younger  half  of 
the  bojsebold, — and  fiooi  that  time  they  were 
never     long     separated     till     death     divided 
them,      llcury     had    completed     his    life     of 
solitude      at      WulUen       before      this,       and 
was      again      at       his      father's      bouse      in 
CcLcord  village,— sallyiuc  out  from  tliat  to  make 
his  long  excursions  by  land  or  water,  in  many  of 
which  hi*  sister  accomjmnied   him.    Contrary  to 
the  common  estimate  of  bis  character,  he   was 
eminently  domestic,  and  when,  as  a   youth,  his 
mother    told  him,    "You   m:iy   buckle  ou   your 
'kuapsack  and  nam  abroad  to  seek  your  fortune  " 
Henry  rheu  tears  ami  was  unwilling  to  go  away 
from  those  he  loved.  His  ,-ister  had  the  same  strong 
affections,  and  much  of  Henry's  humor,  but  she 
had  alsoaliilllant  dramatic  wit  of  her  own, which 
made  her  one  of  tlie   most  entertaining  compa- 
nion*.   Since  the  death  of  Ler  mother,  four  or 
five  yean  since,  she  has  Uved  chiefly  hi  Mala* 
among  her  nearest  relative*,  bnt    away  from  the 
scene*  with  which  ber  dearest  memories  were  as- 
sociated—the fields  and  woods  of  Concord.    She 
has  also  been  a  suffering  invalid,  and  for  the 
l>ait  two  fears  has  been  slowly  dying,  by  an  in- 
curable disease,  the  end  of  which  she  clearif 
foresaw.      Yet  the   cheerful    temper,    mingled 
with  caprices  and  asperities,  which  belonged  (• 
Henry  Tboreau,  was  hers  also,  and  she  met  the 
approach  o(  death,  not  only  with  serenity,  hot 
with  a  laughing  mien  in  the  midst  of  physical 
torture. 
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The  foundation  of  the  family  character  was 
serious,  notwithstanding  the  gayety  of  their 
spirits.  They  all  became  abolitionists  early,  sod 
were  among  the  zealous  supporters  and  warm 
personal  friends  of  Garrison  and  Phillips,  N.  P. 
Rogers,  Parker  PiUsbury,  and  the  anti-slavery 
come-outers  of  1840.  Their  house  was  hospitable 
to  fugitive  slaves  and  to  all  who  loved  the  good 
cause  of  emancipation.  John  Brown  found  bis 
way  to  it  in  1857,  and,  from  that  time,  was  aa 
object  of  admiration  to  Henry  Tborean  and  his 
sister.  On  the  day  of  Brown's  death,  she  joined 
with  her  brother  in  the  funeral  honors  paid  to 
him  at  Concord,  and  tbe  rose  which  bloomed  in 
her  window,  tbat  December  day,  sent  by  her  to 
Miss  Alcott,  brought  back  the  graceful  verses 
which  were  then  read  everywhere,  though  tbe 
author  had  not  yet  become  illustrious.  After  her 
brother's  death,  two  years  later,  Sophia  Thoreaa 
inherited  his  papers  and  published  many  of  then 
in  volumes,  as  he  had  expected  her  to  do.  Of 
late  years  she  has  published  little,  and  now  has 
placed  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  ber  brother's 
friend  Blake,  who  will  print  portions  of  them. 
Her  funeral  took  place  in  Concord  on  Sunday, 
with  rites  not  nnlike  those  of  tbe  Anglican 
church,  of  which  she,  like  her  ancestors,  was  a 
member,  though  hardly  a  communicant.  In 
anti-slavery  days  tbe  church  did  not  stand  on 
the  side  of  freedom,  as  she  thought  it  should, 
and  she  preferred  the  substance  of  religion  to  its 
forms.  But  she  died  in  the  Christian  faith,  and 
was  upheld  in  her  last  days  by  that  strong  con- 
sciousness of  immortality  which  was  a  trait  so 
marked  in  her  brother's  nature. 

Death  confers  a  momentary  distinction  on 
every  son  snd  daughter  of  Adam.  Bat  tbe  claim 
of  Sophia  Thoreaa  to  a  place  In  the  memory  of 
others  rests  neither  ou  this,  nor  alone  on  ber  de- 
votion to  the  poet-naturalist,  her  brother,  of 
whom  she  was  as  much  tbe  worthy  associate,  as 
Dorothy  Wordswoith  was  of  the  English  poet. 
This  New  England  household,  of  which  she  was 
a  member,  bad,  like  some  other  American 
families,  a  distinct  and  individual  existence,  in 
which  each  person  counted  for  something,  and 
was  not  a  mere  drop  in  the  broad  water-level 
that  American  society  tends  more  and  more  to 
become.  To  meet  one  of  tbe  Thoreau*  was  not 
tbe  same  as  to  encounter  any  other  person  who 
might  happen  to  cmw  yoar  path.  Life  to  them 
was  something  more  than  a  parade  of  preten- 
sions, a  conflict  of  ambitions,  or  an  Incessant 
scramble  for  the  common  objects  of  desire.  They 
were  fond  of  climbing  to  tbe  bill-top,  and 
could  look  with  a  broader  end  kindlier  visioa 
than  most  of  us  on  the  commotions  of  the  plain, 
and  the  mists  of  the  valley.  Without  wealth, 
or  jiower,  or  social  prominence,  tbey  still  held  a 
tank  of  their  own,  in  scrupulous  Independence 
and  with  qualities  that  put  condescension  oat  of 
the  question.  They  could  have  applied  to  them- 
selves, individually,  and  without  hauteur,  the 

motto  of  tbe  French  chevalier:— 

Je  sua  »•  rvi,  niprimce  mum, 
Je  nu  U tdffiteur  de  Ocmey. 

They  lived  their  life  according  to  their  genius, 
without  the    fear   of   man  or  of    "the  world's 
'dread  laugh,"  saying  to  Fortune  what  Tenny- 
son sings:— 
"Turn,  Fortune,    turn  tby    wheel   with    smile  or 

frown, — 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  Dot  up  Dor  down.— 
Our  board  In  ljttle.but  our  heart*  are  great. 
Smile,  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands, — 
Frown,  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  out  own  htndy  — 
For  man  is  man,  and  master  of  bin  fate." 

May  the  turf  be  green  and  tbe  autamn  leaves 
fall  gently  above  tbe  graves  of  so  much  wit,  such 
high  courage,  and  so  many  of  the  milder  vir- 
tues! 
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Tfee  P«*i  l»  tke  Oltl  an4  New  Tltttc 

»i  w.  *.  <  a»xtne. 

Id  ol*n  Ubm  toe  port  MB?. 
Tbe  tnclent  hall*  hi*  ballad  rang. 
Wandering,  h«  touched  hi*  golden  lyia 
Br  the  ancestral  csaUe't  Ant; 
A  tecred  man  the  poet  ttjea. 
Beloved  by  sod*,  beloved  by  mot. 

Tbe  careful  rbepberd,  on  hit  bin, 
lletrd  from  bit  bleht  tbe  child  of  aklH, 
And  left  hit  timid  dock  logo 
Atdmecttt*  bard  who  mated  below. 
Tbe  krowii  mechanic  dropped  hit  wtck, 
Bit  hammer  rested  oa  the  berk. 

The  blnthlng  ladle*  untied  and  heard 
Tbe  carol*  of  the  tntefal  bird. 
With  fine  regard  they  noticed  him : 
Be  tenr,  their  toft  ayea  twain  to  dm 
Tber  often  wept;  the  poet"*  tonf 
To  the  ^  beart't  secret  did  belong . 

The  minttrela  recked  not  of  their  fare. 

The  i  r  comfort  vat  the  people' a  care. 
They  t poke,  the  doore  flew  open  wide; 
Thcr  loved,  tbe  nation  dowered  tbe  bride; 
They  fell  the  wealth  around  them  now 
Of  Prince*.    TU  no  longer  to. 

Tbe  wandering  bard  t«  rfty  cttlma, 
Tbe  nation  love*  not  poet't  alma; 
A  lonely  man  be  bidet  afar. 
Bit  balls  are  field*,  bit  lamp  a  ttar ; 
Nature*  to  handsome,  tbe  can  wait 
And  half  observe  nit  ancient  State. 

Tbe  brook  perform*  bit  tootle  o*>w, 
HI*  orpin  Ls  a  dark  pine  boegh. 
For  ladies'  eyet  a  floweret 'a  Uvea, 
Tbe  tot  them  rain  hit  lady'a  tight, 
Tbe  frratt  tbe  carpel  of  hit  hall.  . 
The  tree*  lit  pill  arm,  tmootb  andihlL 

No  doort  flaeh  open  when  he  tings. 

No  i>i  iendof  off  bit  lyre  he  Olnga, 
Cold  eve*  from  him  avert  their  caxe. 
Tt>«  world  rctper* -  hla  Idle  waja; 
Be  mi*  tvoUjt  i.  .  :  '.ana  a* ^ide.* 

iut.ji  ttf  aim*  ULsHArwl  aelde. 

Falrworldl  rkoa  lov'tt  the  MtO  art; 
Thy  child,  be  coonterfelta  itrpaat. 
And  of  hit  age  the  mlnatrel'i^yre 
it  Inttrarue&t  of  pare  detlre; 
Oh  1  joyiul  let  tbe  poet  tee 
For  him  it  It  l&at  all  thinjrt  bat 

Not  alwaya  tpringt  thejRmtbine  clear, 
L'nrestoolog  clootfl  perplex  the  mere; 
Not  alwaya  bean  the  fruit-tree  proud, 
Dull  wormt  may  weave  it*  yellow'tb>OB4;i 
Yet  laugh*  the  tky,  tbe  tree  growi  greetw 
The  pmit  thall  be  beard  and  teen. 

*J  country,  in  my  novel  bonr, 
1  feel  the  prt-cience  of  thy  power; 
Thy  Laodc  are  etrong,  tby  arm*  are  long. 
To  thee  lra\e  m  in  hi  re  It  raiae  tbe  toagl 
1  mark  thy  pride  in  them,  and  they 
Khali  ting  thee  In  haroiclay. 

For  la  thy  premtte  It  (here  strength, 
And  Id  Ihy  aim*  aaraeaeared  length. 
And  Uardt  tUall  brain  thy  fealarea  liar. 
And  poeay  ucorp  tkiy  air,' 
Clear  aa  tat  daztllng  sunshines  are. 
Deep  aa  thy  fbrtttt  wartna,  far. 


Mr.  It.  W.  Emerson  at  the  London 
Worklutfincn's  College. 

IT   X.    B.    CON  WAT. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  E  morion  to  London  hat  been 
enjoyed  only  l>y  private  circlet,  with  the  excep- 
tion ot  a  acini-public  appearance,  which  he 
made  at  the  Workingmen's  College  on  the  occa- 
sion ot  the  inauguration  of  hit  friend  Thomas 
Unfiles  as  its  president.  This  event  waa  very 
interesting.  The  college  wat  founded  11854) 
hy  the  Lite  Her.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
who  rem  tined  its  president  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Maurice  w.is  much  moved  at  that  period  by  the 
declaration  of  a  large  number  of  workingmen 
on  strike,  who  said   that   their    lives   were   to 
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pressed  into  endless  drudgery  that  they  had  no 
time  tor  reading  or  obtaining  any  kind  of  knowl- 
edge. He  (Maurice)  delivered  a  series  of  lec- 
tures which  were  afterwards  published  under 
the  title  of  "Learning  and  Working,"  in  which 
was  evolved  the  idea  of  a  college,  which  has 
been  realized  in  this  institution  of  Great  Os- 
mond street  more  nearly  than  most  philanthropic 
ideals  are  realized  in  this  world.  Maurice  had 
always  about  him  the  most  ardent  disciples — 
such  as  Thomas  Hughes,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
Edmund  Ford,  the  Kev.  Llewellyn  Davies,  and 
Mr.  Litchfield  (who  married  a  daughter  of 
Charles  Darwin).  All  these  threw  themselves 
heartily  into  the  work,  and  were  inspired  by  the 
devotion  of  Maurice,  who,  having  quietly  accu- 
mulated a  considerable  turn  ot  money,  one  fine 
day  give  it  all  to  purchase  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  college  now  stands,  thus  transform- 
ing it  from  a  feeble  genu  to  a  flourishing  tree. 
The  death  ot  Maurice  was  a  terrible  blow,  and 
it  was  for  a  time  feared  that  the  college  would  not 
survive  it,  but  other  men  have  come  forward,  and 
Thomas  Hughes  consented  to  give  hit  heart  and 
hand  still  more  to  it;  and  thus  it  wat  that  the 
large  room  of  the  School  of  Art  in  it  wat  on 
Monday  evening  crowded  to  the  utmost  to  wel- 
come the  new  president. 

Among  the  persons  present  were  a  number  of 
aristocratic  personages,  including  Lady  Keppel 
and  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley,  warm  admirers 
of  £  uerson,  who  had  learned  that  he  was  to  be 
present.  Mr.  Emerson  happened  to  sit  imme- 
diately under  a  bust  of  Marcus  Aureliut — of 
whom  he  might  be  considered  an  enlarged  and 
refined  reappearance — while  on  his  right  was 
Thomas  Hughes  and  on  hit  left  Mr.  John  Ball, 
the  distinguished  Alpine  botanist-  Mr.  Hughes 
gave,  in  a  very  simple  and  touching  manner, 
an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  college  und  the 
connection  of  Maurice  with  it-  The  institution 
was,  he  said,  the  chief  incarnation  of  Maurice's 
spirit,  and  the  truest  monument  of  hit  labort. 
He  gave  also  a  somewhat  amusing  narration  of 
his  own  connection  with  it.  He  had  at  first 
been  appointed  one  of  its  examiners,  and  had 
especially  to  examine  the  pupils  in  arithmetic 
But  he  met  with  a  difficulty.  At  Oxford,  where 
he  ha  1  studied,  they  formerly  did  not  conde- 
scend to  study  arithmetic.  Those  who  studied 
in  the  course  of  logic  did  not  take  arithmetic, 
to  he  found  one  day  that  the  men  he  wat 
examining  knew  more  about  the  rule  of  three 
than  he  did.  Next  he  wat  made  a  teacher,  but 
on  a  rather  unattractive  subject — sanitary  lawt. 
He  began  with  two  pupils,  both  of  whom  soon 
left  him.  His  friend  Mr.  Ludlow  was  tent  to 
teach  about  joint-stock  companies,  and,  he  be* 
Sieved,  got  on  better.  [Here  Mr.  Ludlow,  who 
it  Hughes's  law  partner,  interrupted,  and  taid 
he  began  with  five  pupilt  and  wat  toon  reduced 
to  one.]  Hughes  then  came  to  the  conclution 
that  he  could  teach  the  workingmen  tome  of  the 
athletic  exercises  which  had  once  bee n  to  ute- 
ful  at  Oxford,  but  were  now  of  overweening 
importance  there ;  and  to,  at  President  Maurice 
had  no  other  use  for  him,  he  was  allowed  to  es- 
tablish a  boxing-clast.  This,  he  taid,  amid  a 
great  deal  of  laughter,  proved  a  great  tuccett. 
He  kept  it  up  until  he  became  forty,  when  he 
concluded  that  a  man  who  wat  getting  bald,  and 
had  a  large  family,  had  better  stop  boxing. 
Thee  he  resolved  to  start  a  class  for  ditcut- 
sion.  Maurice  hated  what  he  called  "debating 
societies,"  but  was  pleased  when  tbe  new  pro- 
ject ultimately  included  the  whole  college  in  its 
friendly  and  improving  conferencet  snd  discus- 
sions. During  all  this  time  he  (Hughes)  said 
lie  had  found  the  tone  of  the  college  higher 
than  that  of  any  institution  with  which  he  had 
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wiili  tlie  vain  delusion  that  he  could  appear  at 
tlii*  meeting  and  go  home  without  standing  on 
Ins  feet  to  say  a  word ;  but  hit  delusion  was 
speedily  dispelled.  The  first  word  which  Mr. 
Hughes  uttered  in  allusion  to  h»s  presence  waa 
the  signal  for  a  prolonged  storm  of  applause 
such  us  that  building  never  before  knew,  and 
when  at  last  Emerson  was  compelled  to  rise  to 
his  feet  the  enthusiasm  became  almost  inde- 
scribable. W  hen  the  deep  hush  came,  the  low. 
musical  voice  which  has  charmed  so  many  eara 
and  minds  in  both  countries  waa  listened  to 
again  breathlessly.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  introduc- 
ing tmcrion,  mentioned  that  long  ago  Haw- 
thorne  had  visited  the  college  on  the  occasion 
of  one  of  its  soirees,  and  that  in  no  other  com- 
pany where  he  had  been  had  he  ever  known 
that  author  so  unreserved  and  genial.  The 
students  had  sung  on  iliat  occasion  some  patri- 
otic airs— such  as  "The  Tight  Little  Island," 
and  Hawthorne  said  that  their  heartiness  had 
given  bin.  -  new  insight  into  English  feeling 
about  their  country,  and  he  had  not  observed 
any  similar  kind  of  feeling  in  America,  which 
he  (Hawthorne)  attributed  to  America  being  to 
big  that  the  affection  of  an  ordinary  breast 
could  hardly  take  it  all  completely  in. 

In  the  vein  of  pleasantry  awakened  by  this 
story,  Emerson  said  that  he  had  observed  that 
while  each  nation  regarded  itself  as  the  best,  all 
agreed  that  England  is  the  second  best.  There 
was  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  aaid  this. 
But,  he  continued,  he  should  hesitate  to  classify 
the  England  in  whose  presence  he  stood  at  that 
moment  as  second  to  anything,  represented  aa 
it  was  by  a  work  .0  pathetically  noble  as  that 
which  had  brought  them  together,  and  one 
which  had  such  noble  godfathers,  lie  aaid  he 
had  long  known  of  the  beneficent  labors  of  Mr. 
Maurice,  and  now  rejoiced  in  the  excellent 
counsels  to  which  they  had  been  listening.  He 
could  but  assure  himself  that  such  an  institution 
was  a  benefit  to  England'ane]  to  mankind.  A* 
part  of  themselves  America  might  well  be  proud 
of  England  and  rejoice  in  what  waa  for  her 
good.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  institu- 
tion might  serve  as  a  model  for  others  here  and 
in  every  country,  and  lie  wished  and  predicted 
for  it  the  best  fortunes.  This  brief  address 
was  given  with  a  grace  and  feeling  which  might 
have  been  taken  as  an  illustration  in  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  "Gospel  of  Sweetness  and  Light. " 

So  ended  a  day  which  included  a  visit  to 
Sevenoaks  and  its  old  mansion,  and  to  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  University  de- 
bate. Perhaps  it  is  rather  fortunate  for  the 
good  that  the  voyage  to  Egypt  has  done  him 
that  his  experience  of  the  London  season  is  to 
terminate  next  Sunday,  albeit  that  departure 
is  uV-eply  regretted  here,  especially  as  there  are 
so  many  devoted  readers  and  disciple*  of  his 
who  have  not  been  able  to  see  him.  I  saw  a 
workingman  yesterday  who  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Sunderland,  near  a  day's  journey, 
singly  to  try  and  set  eyes  upon  Emerson ;  and 
this  is  hardly  an  excess  beyond  the  enthusiam 
which  hi*  works  have  awakened.  Mr.  Emer- 
son leaves  on  Sunday  next  [April  27]  for  Rav- 
enscroft,  the  residence  of  Lord  Amberley,  and 
will  then  visit  Soulh  Wales,  when  he  will  be  a 
guest  at  Crfarthfa  Castle,  Mcrthyr  Tydfil,  the 
resiJence  of  Robert  Crawshay,  Esq., the  "Iron 
King."  Passing  through  Wales,  he  jrilj  yisit 
Oxford,  then  Edinburg,  and  afterwards  go  to 
Manchester  on  a  visit  to  the  earliest  of  his 
English  friends,  Alexander  Ireland,  Esq.,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Manchester  Examiner,  sailing 
from  Liverpool  on  the  13th  of  May — so  ending 
the  third  of  his  visits  to  this  conn  try.  each  of 
which  will  be  always  cherished  among  its  liter- 
ary annals,  — ^ _____ _ 
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opon  being  asked  to  give  tb«  substance  of  what  the 
Sphinx  raid  to  the  "philosopher  of  Concord"  while 
be  was  in  Egypt,  spoke  as  follows: 

I  bave  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  extravagant 
aekaowledcmeBt  of  the  presence  of  a  very  modest 
member  ot  year  society,  who  is  very  proud  to  be  on* 
of  it.  I  am  told  by  my  friend,  the  president  of  the 
alumni,  that  be  wlrheo  to  bear  something;  of  Egypt. 
I  bad  beard  in  my  yontb  that  be  wbo  has  once  drank 
of  tbe  water  tf  the  Nile  never  resta  till  he  can  drink 
It  aparn.  Not  for  the  same  reason  that  has  been  ex- 
pnsf ed  by  a  lively  French  writer,  wbo  says  that  tbe 
water  of  tbe  Nile  stands  to  all  other  waters  as  chaa- 
pafftie  does  to  other  wines.  That  is  not  the  meaning 
of  tbe  proverb  of  which  I  speak,  but  it  la  that  Egypt 
attracts  a  certain  class  of  men  as  Rome  does  others, 
and  Paris  end  Florvncc  other*.  My  opinion  Is  that 
there  in  something  very  attractive  in  that  silent  land. 

Cheops  with  its  vast  antiquity,  its  mysterioas  wis- 
dom In  art,  in  science,  in  thoee  inventions  which 
constitute  civilization.  1  bad  read  what  tbe  Hebrew 
prophet  i-aid  of  tbe  Ktryptians— that  tbeir  strength 
was  to  sit  »UU.  They  do  not  travel,  they  bave  no 
ship*,  tbey  do  not  sail;  and  when  people  will  not 
come  to  us  wc  most  go  to  them.  Ana  I  therefore 
felt,  when  1  waa  turned  somewhat  abruptly  out  of 
my  boui-e,  some  years  ago,  ureed  by  my  friends  to 
try  a  change  of  air  and  climate,  and  1  did  not  rest  till 
I  taw  Alexandria  and  presently  tbe  city  of  Tyre;  at 
Tyre  tbe  pyramids,  then  Thebes,  Luxor,  tbe  Darda- 
nelles. F-t-ypt  is  a  country  that  is  easily  seen.  It  is 
practically  nothing  bat  a  strip  of  land,  a  green  belt, 
on  either  side  ot  the  river  Nile,  bat  it  is  more  than 
Ave  bnndred  mile*. 

The  conn  try  has  great  attractions  for  tbe  farmer, 
as  tbey  have  three  or  four  crop*  Instead  of  one.  And 
if  it  has  no  rain,  it  seeds  none,  for  tbe  gracioas  river 
t  pplies  its  wants.  The  people  are  a  perpetual  •tody 
for  tbe  grace  of  their  forms  and  motion*.  No  people 
walk  so  well,  none  are  so  uprigbt,  so  well  developed, 
so  strong.  It  teems  as  if  oar  artists  should  go  to 
then  for  perfect  model*.  The  country  is  as  safe  as 
qy  city  or  town  of  ours,  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
,/«-op)r  Is  excellent.  Mr.  Emerson  then  spoke  of  sev- 
eral friendships  which  be  formed  daring  his  stay,  with 
Americans  and  native*,  among  wtom  was  the  kbe- 
dlve,  whom  be  thought  bad  done  well  in  placing  Gen- 
eral Stone  upon  Lis  staff.  Tbe  latter  had  effected  a 
great  Improvement  in  tbe  Government  of  the  coun- 
try. He  had  made  edncat  ion  a  requisite  where  ability 
»ud  intelligence  were  essential,  and  now  no  man  can 
be  an  oficer,  not  even  a  corporal,  in  tits  army,  unless 
he  can  read  and  write.  r  _ 
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Atldrettes  by  Mr.  H«lpa  Wald*  r.mcr—u, 
Imyor  Pierce,  K.  v.  fhllilys  Br«»i  •»■* 
Mr.  F.  «.  la.ie.w~S.  [  July] 

John  Brown';  good  eld  teseber  used  to  totlfy  his 
scbolsr.  of  the  <t«i  of  tbtlr  vscitlon  and  the  C3m- 
meoc<  njpbt  of  a  D'w  fchool  t»rm  la  'he  laocnk  m>»- 
ssge,  "  lioy«,  trouble  b*-glr>  n*-xt  klondsv."  Toe  Doyj 
ana  girlt  of  tbe  fcotton  tchuol*  had  s  much  pi*a-»nier 
meet-ape  in  Mu-ic  Hal)  yesterday  afternoon,  that  trou- 
ble had  ended,  aid  the  long  tutcmer  vacation  bai  be- 
gun, and  witti  -orr.e  of  ttieai  the  end  of  their  school 
days  had  come.  It  was  the  gttheilag  in  the  annuel 
ichooj  lei-tlval  cf  th<*  crsdaates  of  the  various  school* 
anC  their  frirrd-  in  the  d-lifbtful  reunion  wnlca  t«s 
for  ttveral  fears  marked  tbe  close  of  tns  school  year 
and  tecoce  fcmewLat  fainou.-  a?  a  Mo?  ton  ln>tttutloo. 
Both  tbe  balconies  were  filled  aim  tbe  BjhoiaM  and 
their  leaders- .  tbe  fclil-  fsr  cutnumtx-rltg  tbe  boys  and 
maklrg  a  delightful  eeece  altb  their  white  dre?je«  and 
say  colored  ribbona  Tbe  Door  of  the  hail,  from  which 
tbe  se-ats  bad  L-tc  n  moved,  »a*  at>.>ui  noiL.jd-  oc- 
cupied by  tbe  i-sri  lu  and  {need.-'  of  tbe  rctiolar*  wlo 
we  re  tortunue  cLeurb  to  otjuIq  tickets.  Tbe  Lest  was 
very  opj  r.  mHc  bat  In  «plte  of  it  ih-  fe-t'.rat  wai  ose 
Of  tbe  noil  Celigbifal  ones  whUu  the  city  h*o  ever 
given. 

Tbe  hall  wa#  never  dre.~ed  in  b*tt»r  ta-te.  Imtead 
of  tbe  cjDuMu-ci]  flafte  sua  buLtlt  g  lots  f**t  00  as  of 
strips  of  rea,  wmt-»  and  blue  piiji-  bubg  from  tbe  centre 
Ot  tne  celliLg  to  the  fior  cf  tie  b«:onie-i  and  st  isj 
junction  depended  ba-ke?«  of  fl  ;wer«.  At  ta»  c^Dtr^  of 
tbe  Cellini!  burg  a  manime  m  floral  ua'ket  ana  in-  'j>> 
of  tbe  piuttorm  was  comi-leu-ly  oo\ered  with  flowc"» 
and  plaMr  sod  rarland>  of  leave*.  In  tbe  centre  of  tne 
jilattorm  iv«»  a  floral  ^rctto  or  arbjr.  waich  was  c-jv 
end  wllh  tunUx  ia  te>luOLF,  acd  its  pinnace*  tar- 
moucled  with  geneha  argentmtn.  Imported  (p^cially 
by  the  flon-tf  t,.-r  tbis  occ^-ion.  Lirge  grjit>*  of  tne 
same  appeared  on  each  ^lde  of  the  rryan.    Tbe  eiJ«  of 
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1  wiMi  to  tty  one  wcid  or  two  to  the  boya  and  girls. 
Every  tliiut;  o.  |«  Ldf  on  joa  and  700  kloow  Id  the  lalure. 
1  hope  you  rn.o  ibe  right  to.  k>.  I  am  arrald  there  are 
toonaty  ttery  bookr,  tco  many  ntwiptpers;  tuat tbe 
votl>«  i.-<  ople  do  not  lead  quite  a-  (rood  baottt  a*  tttelr 
fatiier«  d'd.  Atti.e  tame  time  I  wL-n  to  •»»  to  the 
botr,  kt  them  r.  2d  .-.coit,  let  them  read  Plutarch,  let 
ttemrt-td  Mrc  Kdaewcrtu'*  ttorle*.  Toere  U  a  noble 
life  that  yon  will  bate  to  read,  or  ought  to  read— the 
life  04  Sir  fhiiip  Kidney,  that  Hero  and  pattern  of  the 
tto.fi  and  *&e  in  which  be  lived.  His  friend,  his  lover, 
Lord  Brccke,  (aye  of  him.  tbat  in  yonta,  ai  a  child  he 
had  the  tamo  Uaritr  »o4  c*rri»jr.e  a*  a  man;  that  In 
hi.  youth  ikeie  nu  nothing  to  dusilnrul.h  him  from 
tie  aean  who  was  afterward  the  hero  of  Europe.  The 
ume  gravity,  the  fame  solidity,  belonged  to  tiina  then 
a-  afterward.  It  la  remarkable  that  tome  of  the  better  ' 
Estlbh  people  have  been  the  same.  I  tnink  it  belong* 
a*  much  to  u*  t uat  the  highest  traits  abonid  also  appev 
in  the  term  of  the  child.  But  I  fee  I  am  taking  wo 
avuch  lime,  atd  1  will  not  say  any  more. 

Air.  £roe icon's  remsrkj  were  audible  to  bat  very  few 
Id  tbe  hall,  tut  tte  audience  cheered  him  J  at  the  tame, 
atd  ha  retired  amid  a  lone  round  of  applause. 

OTHEB  PPCCCHES. 

The  Chairman  next  introdoced  Her.  Philip*  Brook* 
of  TrlDty  L|.iiccpal  Church,  who  also  had  1  very 
hearty  greeting,  and  niide  a  t hort  and  pleasant  speech, 
lie  recalled  the  time  ol  the  war.  when  the  firing  of  one 
pun  utrd  to  aLConnce  to  the  p°ople  of  Philadelphia 
that  atcther  regiment  wa«  pacing  thronga  the  city 
cc  their  way  to  the  ftout.  He  uwd  to  wonaer  then  a* 
htsaw  each  regiment  whether  in  It*  ranks  »«•  the 
orea>an*bo  was  to  l-sd  tbe  armie*  to  vicrory,  bat 
whether  be  was  tbere  or  not  he  kttw  tbat  the  rauka 
were  fell  of  wo  who  wculd  do  great  and  good  service 
for  tie  country.  So  It  re<med  to  him  that  those 
graduates  were  another  regiment  from  the  Bo-ton 
scrooic  sod  he 'aw  11  tn<-ir  ran«i>.  If  not  the  one  who 
»J«  todoiliegr.aus:  thin*  of  the  a?e,  at  Ita't  many 
wbowcDld  hho  do  great  and  good  service  ror  Ihctr 
eouctrj  iLd  th>  ir  race.  Mr  wi-hed  children  and  teaob- 
eisalMbe  tightest  sol  pieassntest  of  vacations  and 
the  mo>t  ur<>iui  slo  pi.  tiaul  ot  lives  even  to  tbe  end. 

Hi-  Hetv.r  Mat  or  lVic-  was  next  Introduced  and 
atde  a  fhort.  tecfibW  fpeecu.  He  came  there  from  tbe 
carer  and  duties  ot  active  lite  to  welcome  many  of  the 
gisdo.t.r  to  like  tans  a^a  duilw,  a&d  he  urged  them 
in  the  Ue  which  was  now  opening  to  them  to  be  trae 
to  right  ard  outy,  asd  to  the  culture  which  they  and 
received  at  the  bstos  of  tbe  city. 

At  ibe  e'e-f  ot  tbe  Mayor'*  remarka,  which  were 
wsimly  applauded,  tbe  march  or  the  graduate*  aoroM 
tbe  platform  began,  tbe  Mayor  pretesting  to  eaoh 
scholar  a*  l.e  iat*ed  a  bunch  of  flowei*.  The  Latin 
fcncol.  is  u-us.1,  headed  the  line,  and  wai  followed  by 
the  EigLtrb  Hlphand  tbe  other  school*  la  order  of 
trade,  me  leache  rs  accompanying  the  procession. 

The  1 i*  etaele  was  a  beautiful  one.  and  the  labors  of  the 
geclhl  Mayor  were  arduous  and  pprvplrinf.  The  bead 
oltbei<newas  dircted  by  S-rgeant  Foster  and  the 
atber  oflicers  of  Station  Two,  who  performed  their  du- 
ties quleily  «Ld  in  a  gentlemanly  way  to  Bumstead 
Hsll  below,  where  a  generous  collation  of  Ice*.  ea«« 
and  sTrawberrie*  was  furnished  In  profn'ion.  Sobse- 
qoently  the  hall  was  cleared,  and  all  who  dealred  found 
what  tbe  temperature  wu  when  daiclng  to  the-tasplr- 
lng  strains  cf  the  Germantaus.  The  festival  waa  a  oe- 
HfhifuUueors^  and  the  credit  for  It  Is  dne  to  Mesar*. 
^"chiJH.JUnderwood,  Uei'ry  P.  Uhattnck.  Ssmael  H 
..Tt^atciu,  Gct'rge  B.  Monroe.  John  1*.  urtt*-a» 
CharUs  J  Prescott,  George  W.  Adam*,  John  W  For. 
ter,  WJUard  8.  Allen,  the  Committee  ot  Arraagemenu 
Of  the  School  Board.  "upwmi 


A    CONCORD    CELEBRATION. 


DEDICATION  OF  TIIE   FREE   PUBLIC 
L1BKARY. 

PBrSEHTATION     0?     THE     BrjLDl^O    TO    THE 

T6w»-*PEECHEa    BV    MK.  WILLIAM  MUNKOK. 

MK.    F.    ni'DSON,   THE    DOS.  E.    R.  HOAB,  .KXO 

UK.  *ULI'U  WALDO  EMEBSOM. 

Tbe  new  bonding  for  the  free  public  library  or 
Concord  wa*  formally  dedicated  yesterday  after- 
noon, in  the  pretence  of  an  audience  composed  of 
dittinguisped  citizen*  of  toe  place  aud  visitou- 
AtDoiig  the  moat  prominent  persons  were  the  lion" 
Chat-lea  Bumner,  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  tbe  Hon. 
E.  B.  and  George  F.  Hoar,  tbe  Hon.  Georjre  M. 
Brcoka.  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  Mr.  Palph  Waldo 
Emerson,  and  many  other  well-kuown  gcutletnen. 
The  exercises  took  place  in  the  town  hall,  the  ac 
commodations  or  the  new  building  not  being  ade- 
quate to  tbe  occasion.     The   ball    waa   tastefully 
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decorated  with  Cowers,  and  over  tbe  main  en- 
trance was  placed  a  large  jiortrait  of  tbe  donor  of 
the  library  building,  Mr.  William  Monroe. 

At  four  o'clock  Mr.  Henry  F.  Smith,  the  chair- 
man of  tbe  board  of  selectmen,  who  acted  as  pre- 
sident of  tbe  day,  called  tbe  meeting  to  order,  aud 
in  the  course  of  his  remarka  alluded  to  tbe  au- 
dience as  one  tbat  had  assembled  in  obedience  to 
a  common  impulse  of  satisfaction  and  gratitude 
for  the  munificence  of  one  of  her  most  worthy 
sons,  which  placed  Concord  in  possession  of  a  pub- 
lic library  building  wbicb  would  long  be  a  source 
of  juat  pride  and  pleasure.  Always  beauti- 
ful, tbe  ancient  town  had  now  been 
graced  by  a  structure  that  would  make 
lier  still  more  attractive;  always  noted  for 
intelligence  aiid  literary  culture,  she  now  bad  fa- 
cilities for  conferring  still  gieater  advantage* 
upon  her  sons  aud  daughters.  They  had  all  been 
d<  lighted  ns  they  bad  watched  tbe  progress  and 
completion  of  the  edifice, they  had  admired  Its  posi- 
tion and  ite  architectural  d'esign  aud  bad  at  U>; 
pronounced  it  a  perfect  work.  They  all  rc-joiceJ 
that  their  lienefactor  did  not  leave  hts  generous 
intentions  for  executors  to  filial,  Itut  that  he  em- 
ployed fels  own  practical  wisdom,  and  that  be  was 
with  tbeni  today  to  j>erceive  their  pleasure  and  ac- 
cept their  thanks. 

He  then  introduced  the  Bey.  H.  M.  Grout,  who 
offered  prayer. 

BEMARKS  OF  MR.  MCKR3E. 

Mr.  William  Munroe  waa  then  introduced,  aDd 
made  a  few  remarks  on  the  presentation  or  the 
building.  He  said  that  the  erection  or  a  place  suit- 
able for  the  accommodation  of  a  public  library, 
one  that  should  embrace  an  tbe  finalities  desir- 
able, bad  been  found  to  require  much  careful 
study  and  all  the  experience  and  ju-lgment  tb»: 
could  be  obtained  to  aid  in  the  work.  It  was  not 
for  him  to  speak  or  the  degree  or  success  attained, 
but  the  intention  bad  been,  first,  that  the  building 
should  contain  all  tbe  reasonable  provisions  ror 
the  salety  or  its  contents,  and  that  it  should  have 
all  the  needful  conveniences  Tor  the  practical  aud 
useful  working  of  the  library  for  public  use,  aud 
also  capacity  tor  future  enlargement  without  dis- 
turbing the  original  construction.  It  had  also 
been  desired  that  the  architecture  should  be  worthy 
or  tbe  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  so  that 
it  would  be  acceptable  as  an  ornament  to  the 
snot  on  which  It  stands,  and  therefore  great  cara 
bad  been  taken  to  secure  solidity  or  con- 
striction as  well  as  harmony  in  the  arrangement  of 
detail.  In  the  erection  ol  the  building,  Mr.  Mon- 
roe continued,  1  have  endeavored  to  testify  my 
regard  ror  my  native  town  by  doing  something  to 
promote  tbe  Intelligence  and  tbe  happiness,  and 
therefore  tne  welfare  of  its  people.  1  am  sensible 
tbat  the  powerful  influence  of  this  must  depend 
largely  upon  tbe  degree  or  attention  bestowed 
upon  it  and  upon  the  liberal  support  or  it  trhich 
may  be  manifested  by  the  community.  Having 
already  made  the  legal  conveyance  or  tbe  building 
to  tbe  town,  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  deliver 
over  tbe  keys  and  so  relinquish  all  authority  over 
It.  In  doing  this  I  wish  to  express  the  great  sat- 
isfaction I  have  in  giv>cg  the  institution  Into  your 
bands,  feeling  sure  tbat  all  your  wisdom  can  do- 
vise  will  be  done  tbat  it  may  accomplish  tbe  ob- 
jects for  wblcb  it  is  intended.    (Applause.) 

RETORT  OK  THE  LIBRARY  BT  MR,  FREDERIC 
OTD80K. 
Mr.  Frederic  Hudson,  tbe  chairman  of  too  library 
committee,  read  a  report  on  tbe  con.tition  of  the 
library,  wblcb  included  a  brief  history  of  the  new 
building.  He  also  read  tbe  document  assigning 
tbe  cdilice  to  tbe  town  authorities.  Tbe  old  library, 
It  appears,  was  closed  on  tbe  10th  of  May  last,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  tbe  7000  books  wblcb  H  con- 
tained recovered  and  repaired.  For  this  purpose 
the  committee  collected  tHOOO,  and  Mr.  Monroe, 
seeing  the  necessity  of  raising  the  Dumber  of 
volumes  to  lO/Kiu,  ga'vc  {1250  for  the  purchase  of 
costly  books,  and  at  the  same  time  promised  aa 
much  more  provided  the  citizena  of  Concord 
would  sub-cril>e  the  sum  or  $2500  to  fill  np  the 
gaps  in  the  new  library.  Mr.  Hudson  then  read 
a  letter  from  tJeurge  'William  Curru;  another 
Ircm  James  T.  Fields  of  Boston,  which 
accompanied  the  gift  of  0vo  rare  auto- 
CTaph*,  and  another  from  A.  P.  Chamberlain, 
whieb  accompanied  tbe  presentation  of  an  ancient 
portrait  of  Columbus.  He  then  read  tbe  following 
statistics  upon  the  condition  of  the  libraay.  it 
was  a  third  larger  than   on   the   firu  of  May  last. 
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lit  of  all  the  people  of  Concord.  It  only  remains 
for  me,  in  tbe  nsmc  I'm!  in  behalf  of  the  town  and 
lt»  Inhabitant*,  to  give  tome  slight  expression  of 
tbeir  respect  and  gratitude  to  tbeir  benefactor. 
We  thauk  yoo,  sir,  not  only  for  tbe  magnitude  of 
tbe  gift  In  its  pecuniary  ralne.bnt  for  tbe  wise  and 
thoughtful  spirit  wbicb  planned  the  benefaction 
and  has  watched  over  every  detail  of  It*  comple- 
tion. Yco  have  given  to  your  native 
town  something  wbicb  will  make  it  hence- 
forth a  town  better  worth  living  in.  We 
'.r<  f  lad  to  tnmK  mat  tats  is  an  expression  of 
«balleellng  and  regard  to  o«,  tbe  present  Inhabit- 
ants of  Concord,  and  that  yon  feel  tbe  interest  of 
l>ersonal  acquaintance  in  oar  welfare.  In  tbat 
touching  story  of  tbe  olden  time,  when  the  elders 
of  the  people  went  to  invoke  tbe  Matter's  aid  for 
tbe  centurion,  tbe  •ffectlonnte  phrase  of  tbeir  in- 
tercesslon  was  "that  be  was  unril,  v— for  he  lovetb 
our  nation,  and  be  hatb  boilt  us  a  synagogue." 
But  we  recognise  in  your  bounty  not  merely  kind- 
ness to  your  liiends  and  neighbors,  to  tbe  genera- 
tion which  you  know  and  by  wbicb  yon  are  kuown, 
but  spmethiug  fruitful  and  perennial.  We 
are  pasting  away  with  you;  but  tht  town, 
this  Concord  tbat  we  love,  is  to  last,  and  for  an 
indefinite  future  to  be  elevated  and  enriched  by 
means  of  what  yon  have  done.  It  is  enriched  in- 
deed by  your  exaronle.  To  do  something  for  tbe 
permanent  benefit  of  mankind  is  tbe  purest,  as  it 
is  tbe  highest  oblect  of  human  ambition.  I  tie 
humblest  contribution  to  tbe  comfort,  the  happi- 
ness, the  improvement  of  our  fellow  men,  is  de- 
serving of  commendatioa.  To  give  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  tbe  thirsty  wayfarer  shall  not  lose  its  re- 
ward. But  "ulesscd  Is  tbat  man,  who  passing 
through  tbe  valley  of  Baca  maketb  tt  a  wtll :" 
MB.  EMEKSON'.*  ADDRESS. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Ur.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  who  spoke  as  follows  :— 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentleman  :  The 
people  of  Massachusetts  please  themselves  with 
tbe  simple  political  arrangement  of  town;,  each 
independent  in  Its  local  government,  in  its  taxes, 
electing  its  own  officers,  caring  for  its  schools,  its 
charities,  its  highways.  That  town  is  attractive  to 
Its  native  citizens  and  to  immigrants  if  it  is  a 
healthy  spot,  if  it  have  good  land,  good  roads, 
good  sidewalks,  good  hotels,  still  more  if  it  have 
sn  adequate  town  ball,  good  cburcb,  good  preach- 
ers, good  schools  and  avail  itself  of  tbe 
set  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  towns 
to  tax  themselves  for  the  establishment 
of  a  public  library.  llappier  yet  is  it  if  it 
bave  citizens  who  csnnot  wait  for  tbe  slow 
growth  of  tbe  town  to  make  these  advantges  ade- 
quate to  tbe  desires  of  the  people,  but  wbo  bestow 
in  a  gift  to  our  education  and  culture  such  ra  we 
bave  met  to  witness  and  acknowledge  today.  I 
think  we  cannot  easily  overestimate  tbe  benent  con- 
ferred. In  the  details  of  this  muntddcnce  I  fore- 
see a  sudden  prosperity  to  this  ancient  town.  The 
benefit  of  a  noble  library  which  adds  by  Its  beauty 
and  skilful  arrangement,  w*  attractions,  making 
readers  of  tbose  wbo  are  not  readers,  making 
scholars  of  those  who  only  read  newspapers 
aid  novels  till  uow,  and  whilst  it  secures  a  new 
and  important  culture  to  its  citizens  is  a  strong  at- 
traction to  strangers  wbo  are  seeking  a  country 
home  to  sit  down  here,  and  I  don't  know  bat  when 
Boston  learns  of  tbe  good  deeds  of  our  townsmen 
it  will  be  a  little  curious  and  not  rest  till  it  has 
annexed  Concord  to  tbe  dry.  [Laughter.]  Our  new 
rounoer  today  basfolloweatbe  many  aduurabla ex- 
amples, wbicb  bave  lately  bonorod  tbe  country  of 
benefactors  wbo  bave  not  waited  to  betiucatb  cot- 
leges  or  hospitals  but  have  built  tbem  themselves, 
reminding  us  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  saying,  tbat 
tbose  wbo  give  nothing  before  their  death,  never 
in  fact  give  at  all.  If  you  consider  what  has  be- 
fallen you  when  reading  a  poem  or  a  history,  or  a 
novel  even,  tbat  deeply  interested  yon,  how  you 
forgot  tbe  time  of  day,  the  peison  sitting  in  tbe 
room,  tbe  engagement  for  the  evening,  yoa  will 
easily  admit  that  books  make  all  towns  equal ;  that 
Concord  library  makes  Concord  as  good  as  Borne, 
Paris  or  London  for  a  time.  Bobinson  Crusoe, 
could  be  bave  had  a  sbeif  of  our  books,  could 
almost  have  done  without  Friday,  or  even  tbe  ar- 
riving of  tbe  ship.  Now  every  faculty  exaltetb 
itself  into  an  art  and  memory  into  the  art 
of  writing,  that  is  into  books.  Everything 
tbat  belongs  to  this  change,  this  invention,  inter- 
ests men.  Tbe  plant  papyrus,  which  gave 
its  name  to  our  word  paper,  is  of  more  importance 
in  history  than  cotton  and  si)  ver  and  gold.  It  was 
tlrtt  used  for  writing  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  though  it  hardly  grows  now  in 
i-'.ypt.  where  I  lately  searched  for  it  in  rain,  and 
wbeuce  it  came Jyou  will  remember,  I  always  recall 
with  satisfaction  that  I  saw  tbat  venerable  plant 
in  1*33  growing  wild  st  Syracuse,  In  Sicily,  near 
tbe     fountain     of     Arethusa.        The    chairman 
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of  Ur.  Monroe's  trustees  has  told  you  how 
old  is  tbe  foundation  of  our  village  library, 
but  we  think'  we  can  trace  in  our  records, 
a  corresponding  effect  of  culture  among  our  citi- 
zens. I  bave  tbe  Journal  of  a  lady,  a  native  of 
this  town,  a  descendant  from  three  of  its  clergv- 
inen,  who  removed  into  Maine,  where  she  possessed 
a  farx  and  an  income.  She  was  much  addicted  to 
journeying,  and  earned  her  fondness  for  books, 
and  whenever  she  arrived  in  a  town  where  there 
was  a  good  minister  who  had  a  library  she  would 
persuade  him  to  take  her  t<>  board,  and  there  she 
stayed  until  she  had  overlooked  all  tbe  volumes 
which  were  to  her  taste.  On  a  very  cold  dav 
she  writes  in  her  diary  thus  "LIM  My 
resembles  a  nvcr,  ever  tbe  same,  never  the  same, 
and  perhaps  the  greater  variety  of  Internal 
emotions  would  be  felt  by  remaining  with  books  la 
one  piace.tban  In  pursuing  tbe  wavs  which  arc  ever 
the  same.  Is  tbe  melancholy  bird  of  night,  cov- 
ered with  tbe  dark  foliige  of  tbe  cypres*  less  grat- 
ified than  tbe  gay  lark  among  the  flower*  and 
son^s?  I  think  yoo  never  enjoy  so  much  a*  In 
solitude  with  books  that  meet  your  feeling*" ;  and 
with  reference  to  bonks,  she  adds:  -That  I  delight 
In  other's  superiority  is  my  1**1  gift  from  God."  :^ia*5'' 
Tbe  chairman  has  referred  to  the  Or»t  library  in  the  ** 
town  and  we  have  many  recollections  of  early  dif- 
fusion of  books  among  its  people.  We  know  tbat 
its  first  minister,  tbe  bead  of  {belittle  band  who 
founded  the  town— Peter  Ruckk-y— who  brought 
his  parishioners  from  England  to  settle  here,  wrote 
early  in  his  career  a  book  called  the  "Gosuel  Cov- 
enant," which  was  published  in  London  aal  went 
through  two  editious,  tbat  contains  hi*  steocbe*, 
some  of  his  sermons,  no  doubt,  to  his  flock  here, 
and  gives  us  a  bint  of  tbem'  in  the  following  sen- 
tences which  be  addressed  to  them.  "There  is  no 
people  but  will  strive  to  excel  in  something,  what 
can  we  excel  iu  if  not  in  holiness  r  If  we  look 
to  numbers,  we  are  the   fewest;  if  we  look  t» 

strength,  we  are  the  weakest;  it  to'  runes,  we  ».w 
tbe  poorest  of  tbe  people  of  God  over  tbe  whole 
world.  We  cannot  excel  or  so  much  as  equal  Dec- 
ide in  these  things,  and  if  we  come  short  In  grace. 
aid  Lollne.-s  too,  we  are  the  most  despicable  peo- 
ple under  heaven.  Strive  ye  therefore  herein  to 
excel  and  suffer  not  this  crown  to  be  taben  away 
from  >ou."  1  state  it  as  an  expression,  one  of 
the  more  striking  of  the  first  founders  of  the  town, 
if  we  may  so  call  bim.  It  was  late  before  he  was 
followed    I  y    any  other  writer    excepting    cler- 

fiywen  in  tbe  town  who  have  pun- 
ished some  sermons  which  are  carefully 
preserved  in  tbe  new  library.  Tbe  writer  who  ha* 
done  us  credit,  himself  and  the  town  credit,  by 
his  book,  is  Mr.  Lemuel  Sbattuck,  who  wrote  tbe 
excellent  bUtory  of  Concord.  Many  of  a*  remem- 
ber Mr.  Hawthorne's  careful  studies  of  Concord 
life  and  history,  written  whilst  he  was  a  citizen 
here. and  wbicb  have  made  tht*  village  widely 
known.  Henry  Thorean  was  born  In  this  town;  a 
man  of  true  genius,  whose  friends  could  not  sep- 
arate bis  genius  from  hi*  character,  or  decide 
which  exalted  him  most  In  their  regard.  His 
books  preserve  bim  in  the  hearts  and  band*  of 
millions  in  this  country  and  England.  Will 
yon  let  me  read  a  '  piece  of  a  letter 
which  I  have  in  manuscript,  wbleh 
was  addressed  to  a  lady.  "Do  yon  ever,"  he  says, 
"read  anyioble  vcise*.?  For  my  part,  they  have 
been  tbe  oc'y  things  I  rem-rober,  and  that  which 
occasioned  them,  when  all  thing*  else  were  blurred 
and  defaced.  All  things  have  put  on  mourning 
but  those.  It  is  a  relief  to  read  some  new  book* 
wherein  all  are  equally  dead,  all  are  equally  alive. 
I  thitk  tbe  test  parts  of  Shakespeare  would  only 
be  announced  by  the  most  thrilling  events,  and  an 
tbe  more  tbat  tuey  are  not  intended  for  consola- 
tion." I  should  bave  said  these  words  were  writ- 
ten from  a  m  ffi Tt  r  to  a  suflerer  in  a  time  of  great 
calamity.  I  know  that  tbe  word  literature 
bas  in  many  ears  a  hollow  sound.  It  I* 
thought  to  be  a  harmless  cmerulcment  for  fanci- 
ful i  arsons,  not  at  all  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
multitude.  To  tbose  objections  which  proceed  on 
tbe  opinion  that  anvthing  but  what  grinds  com, 
weaves  silk,  or  rai>es  cotton,  is  of  no  u*«,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  Ibere  are  some  utilitarian*  who 
prefer  that  .t<~ns  should  have  wrought  a*  s  carpen- 
ter and  St-  Paul  as  a  tent  maker,  but  book*  are  tbe 
records  of  Ust  thoughts.  Everything  which  In- 
creases a  nan's  connection  with  the  invisible 
world  lifts  bis  being;  everything  that  ptvee  him  a 
new  perception,  which  multiplies  his  power  of 
enjoyment.  The  river  of  thoughts  H  alway* 
ruuniug  out  of  tbe  Invisible  world  Into  the 
mino  of  men.  Shall  not  they  who  receive 
tbe  largest  streams  spread  abroad  the  holy  wa- 
ters? It  was  the  $ymi».>lic  custom  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  prints  after  the  annual  extinguishment 
of  the  boa-chold  fires  of  tbe  land,  to  preserve  In 
tbe  temple  tie  from  tbe  sun  and  then  distribute  It 
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THOREAU. 
THOREAU  :  THE  POET-NATURALIST.    WITH  MEMO- 
RIAL VERSES.     By  William   Ellkbt   Chaxxixg. 
12iuo.    pp.  357.    Roberts  Brothers. 

Thoreau  was  essentially  the  product  of  the  New- 
England  period  of  effervescence,  whioh  dates  from 
his  youth  and  early  manhood.  He  could  have  been 
born  at  no  other  time,  and  in  no  other  place.  It  was 
the  epoch  of  rare  mental  activity,  often  crude  and 
purposeless,  sometimes  unduly  vehement,  hut  al- 
ways generous  in  its  aim  and  lofty  in  its  reach. 
The  young  reformers  of  that  day  felt  that  the  ax 
must  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  many 
ancient  growths,  in  their  view,  were  fit  only  to  be 
cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.  A  new  poetry,  a 
new  philosophy,  a  new  religion,  a  new  social  order 
were  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  traditions.  Nothing 
escaped  the  grasp  of  the  ideal  innovators.  Freight- 
age and  travel  wore  to  bo  conducted  without 
the  aid  of  animal  force.  Farms  were  to 
be  cultivated  without  the  application  of  fertilizing 
agents.  The  insect  tribes  were  to  be  left  to  their 
own  sweet  will  in  the  garden  and  orchard,  safe  in 
the  protection  of  an  all-embracing  sympathy.  The 
flesh  of  beasts  and  tho  juices  of  fruits  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  transcendental  table.  A  better 
bread  than  could  be  made  of  wheat,-  both  in  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  order,  was  craved  and 
provided  for.  A  purely  sylvan  life  was  nobler  than 
that  of  the  herdsman  and  shepherd,  and  a  tent  in 
the  woods  superior  to  the  ceiled  dwellings  of  the 
city.  Of  such  ideas,  Thoreau  was  the  incarnation. 
In  the  throng  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  revived 
the  vision  of  the  primitive  man.  Of  a  stern  and 
lonely  nature,  he  had  little  need  of  social  blandish- 
ments. Proud  and  cold  in  temperament,  he  could 
rarely  say  that  man  delighted  him,  or  woman  either. 
He  loved  best  the  company  of  his  own  thoughts, 
and  next  to  that  his  choicest  society  was  the 
fish  in  Walden  pond,  and  the  squirrels  and  partridges 
of  Concord  woods. 

Mr.  Ellery  Channing  appears  to  have  cherished  the 
deepest  sympathies  with  this  modern  anchorite.  The 
pictures  in  the  volume  of  his  isolated  waj's  are  col- 
orod  with  the  soft  prismatic  light  of  personal  affec- 
tion.     Many     of     his     memorial     versos    to    his 


friend  are  singularly  tender  and  pathetic. 
It  would  be  an  ungracious  task  to  strip 
off  the  illusions  of  his  portraiture,  and  to 
show  that  the  shaggy  Berserkir  of  Walden  could  not 
stand  for  the  genius  of  Apollo.  We  prefer  to  gather 
up  the  traits  which  his  partiality  has  set  forth,  and 
combine  them  in  a  bas-relief,  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  ideal  image,  rather  than  a  reflection  of 
the  reality. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  was  born  in  Concord  on  the 
twelfth  of  July,  1817.  The  old-fashioned  house  in 
which  he  first  saw  the  light  was  the  residence  of  his 
grandmother,  and  with  its  gray,  nnpainted  boards, 
and  its  grassy,  unfonced  door-yard,  presented 
a  perfect  specimen  of  the  New-England  style  of 
building.  About  the  house  are  pleasant,  sunny 
meadows,  with  their  deep  beds  of  peat  of 'homely, 
hearthlike  fragrance;  and  in  front  murmurs  ft 
living  brook  of  fresh  water.  *  It  was  lovely,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  that  ho  should  draw  his  first  breath 
in  a  pure  country  air,  out  of  crowded  towns,  amid 
the  pleasant,  russet  fields."  He  drove  his  cow  to 
pasture  barefoot,  and  was  known  among  the  village 
boys  as  one  who  did  not  fear  mud  or  water,  nor 
paused  to  lift  his  companions  over  the  ditch. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
English  poetry,  and  made  some  proficiency,  we 
behove,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  He  led  a 
quiet  and  reserved  life  while  in  Cambridge,  making 
few  acquaintances  and  no  friends.  A  year  or  two 
after  leaving  college,  he  built  the  famous  cabin  by 
tho  shore  of  Walden  Pond,  which  served  for  shelter, 
sleep,  and  meditation.  It  had  no  lock  to  the  door, 
no  curtain  to  the  window,  and  belonged  to  nature 
nearly  as  much  as.  to  man. 

Thoreau  was  a  natural  mechanic,  He  could  use 
the  broad-ax  -and  handsaw  as  well  as  the  pen.  He 
would  sometimes  pick  up  a  scanty  waif  of  drift-wood 
from  Concord  River,  and  make  book-case*,  chests, 
and  cabinets  for  his  study.  He  bound  his  own 
hooks,  and  measured  the  farmers'  fields  in  the 
village  by  chain  and  compass.  He  thus  came  to 
see  the  inside  of  almost  every  farmer's  house 
and   head,  his   "  pot   of   beans  and  mug  of    hard 
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cider."  Though  so  unsocial  in  bis  disposition  he 
was  fond  of  gossip.  "  was  alive  from  top  to  to*  with 
curiosity."  aDd  could  sit  out  the  oldest  frequenter 
of  tho  bar-room.  He  was  a  true  Stoic.  He  made  no 
complaint.  He  even  enjoyed  what  Badness  he  could 
find.  He  voyaged  about  his  river  in  December,  the 
drops  freezing  on  tho  oar,  with  a  cheering  song. 
Tho  blaze  of  July  and  the  zero  of  January  came  to 
him  as  wholesome  experiences,  aud  were  each  ac- 
cepted as  gilts  of  Nature.  His  interest  in  swamps 
and  bogs  never  failed.  It  grew  out  of  his  love  for 
the  wild.  His  great  blessing  in  the  landscape  was 
the  river,  "  the  slugsjish  artery  of  the  Concord," 
as  he  names  it.  The  study  of  tho  river  plants, 
floating  forever  with  the  sweet  waves,  never 
ended.  The  birds  and  insects  tempted  to  the  shores. 
The  fish  and  musquash,  sun  and  wind,  were  always 
interesting.  More  than  once  Thorcau  visited  the 
principal  mountains  in  his  prospect.  They  were  to 
him  like  a  scries  \>t  old  homes.  "  He  went  in  the 
choice  August  or  September  days,  and  picked,  ber- 
ries on  Monaduock's  stony  plateau,  took  bis 
roomy  walk  over  tho  Mason  Hills,  or  explored  the 
great  Wachusett  pasture— the  fairest  sight  eye  ever 
saw.9 

It  was  his  habit  to  go  abroad  every  day  to  the 
fields  or  woods,  or  to  the  river.  "I  go  out  to  see 
what  I  have  caught  in  my  traps,  which  I  have  set 
for  facts."  He  loved  the  world,  aud  could  not  pass 
a  berry  without  a  question.  Men  who  had  seen  the 
partridge  drum,  caught  the  largest  pickerel,  and 
eaten  the  most  swamp  apples  were  the  men  for  him. 
The  farmer  who  could  find  him  a  hawk's  egg,  or  give 
him  a  fisher's  foot,  he  would  wear  in  bis  heart  of 
hearts.  He  admired  the  toil-worn  workers,  seasoned 
like  granite  and  pine,  slow  and  silent  as  the  years, 
"  like  the  sweetness  of  a  nut,  like  the  toughness  of 
Hickory."  "The  farmer  spoke  to  me,  clear,  cold, 
moderate  as  the  suow  when  he  treads.  Yet  what  a 
faint  impression  that  encounter  may  make  on  me 
after  all.  I  see  men  like  frogs ;  their  poeping  I  par- 
tially understand." 

Cities  were  his  aversion.  He  felt  toward  them 
like  the  camels  and  Arab  camel-drivers  who  accom- 
pany caravans  across  the  desert.  In  Cambridge  he 
saw  only  the  books  iu  the  college  library  and  the 
librarian.  Boston  was  the  cud  of  Long  Wharf  where 
lie  went  to  snuli'the  sea.  The  rest,  as  he  phrased  it, 
"  was  barrels."  "Ho  had  gauges  for  the  river,  con- 
stantly consulted;  he  noted  the  temperatures  of 
springs  and  ponds;  set  down  each  novel  sky;  the 
flowering  of  plants,  their  blossom  and  fruit;  the  fall 
of  leaves ;  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  the  migrat- 
iug  birds;  the  habits  of  ai  imals  ;  and  made  new 
seasous.  No  hour  tolled  on  the  great  world-horo- 
loge must  be  omitted,  no  movement  of  the  second- 
hand of  this  patent  lever  that  is  so  lull-jeweled." 
His  interest  in  animals  equaled  that  in  flowers.  He 
carried  his  spade  to  dig  in  the  galleries  and  borrows 
of  field-mice.  Many  voyages  he  made  in  cold  Win- 
ter days  and  Wiuter  walks  on  the  ice  to  examine 
the  cabins  of  the  nmskrats.  "  He  respected  the 
skunk  as  a  human  being  iu  a  very  bumble  sphere." 
"  In  his  western  tour  of  18G0,  when  ho  wont  to  Min- 
nesota and  found  the  crab-apple  aud  native  Indians, 
ho  pleased  himself  with  a  new  friend— the  gopher 
with  thirteen  stripes.  Rabbits,  woodchucks,  red, 
gray,  and  '  chipmunk'  squirrels,  he  knew  by  heart; 
tho  fox  never  came  amiss.    A  Canada  lynx  was  killed 
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in  Concord,  whose  skin  he  eagerly  obtained  and  pre- 
served. It  furnished  a  proof  of  wildness  intact,  and 
the  nine  lives  of  a  wildcat.  He  mused  on  the.change 
of  habit  in  domestic  animals,  and  recites  a  porcine 
epic; — the  adventures  of  a  fanatic  pig.  He  was  a 
debtor  to  the  cows  Uke  other  walkers." 

Although  so  sincere  a  child  of  Nature,  Thoreau 
was  a  man  of  books  and  study.  Mr.  Channing  de- 
votes a  larca  space  to  the  illustration,  of  his  literary 
life.  The  taste  for  English  poetry  which  he  exlub- 
ited  at  college  was  not  impaired  by  his  free,  wild- 
wood  habits.  Chaucer,  Milton,  Oesian,  the  Robin 
Hood  ballads  were  his  favorites.  The  "Lvcidas" 
was  never  out  of  his  mind.  But  he  used  all  litera- 
ture as  an  aid.  He  did  not  stop  with  books,  and 
seldom,  or  never*,  read  them  over.  His  reading  was 
done  with  a  pen  in  his  band.  Among  modern 
writers  be  bad  no  favorite  but  Carlyle.  With  the 
excoption  of  Froissart  and  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
ho  read  no  stones  or  novels.  Plato  and  Montaigne 
and  Goethe  were  too  slow  for  him.  His  hob- 
bies dealt  with  realities,  not  shadows.  He 
believed  and  lived  in  bis  eenf<-s,  aud  meta- 
physics was  his  aversion.  Books  of  adven- 
ture, travel,  or  fact,  he  perused  eagerly.  He 
never  could  frame  a  dearer  wish  than  to  spend  the 
Winter  at  the  North  pole,  and  "  conld  eat  a  fried  rat 
with  a  relish,"  if  opportunity  commanded,  no  was 
anxious  to  acquire  the  art  of  writing  a  good  English 
stylo.  It  was  tho  fault  of  many  excellent  writers, 
ho  thought,  to  express  themselves  with  too  great 
fullness  and  detail.  They  lack  concentration  and 
sententiousness.  They  have  no  reserve  of  meaning. 
Their  sentences  are  not  compact  and  nutty,  suggest- 
ing far  more  than  they  say.  His  own  written  ex- 
perience was  the  fruit  of  his  imagination.  Ilia  es- 
8a3'8,  even  upon  the  commonest  topics,  a  sour  apple, 
an  Autumn  leaf,  contain  his  very  life-blood.  "Ho 
makes  us  a  photograph  of  style,  which  touches 
some  of  his  chief  strength.  'There  is  a  sort  of 
homely  truth  aud  naturalness  in  some  books  which 
is  very  rare  to  find,  and  j-et  looks  cheap  enough. 
Homeliness  is  almost  as  groat  a  merit  iu  a  book  as 
in  a  honse.  if  the  reader  would  abide  there.  It  is 
next  to  beauty,  and  a  very  high  art.  Some  have 
this  merit  only.  Very  few  men  can  speak  of  Nature, 
for  instance,  with  any  truth.  They  overstep  her 
modesty,  somehow  or  other,  and  confer  no  favor. 
They  do  not  speak  a  good  word  for  her.  The  sur- 
liness with  which  the  wood-chopper  speaks  of  his 
woods,  handling  them  as  indifferently  as  his  ax,  is 
better  than  the  mealy-mouthed  enthusiasm  of  the 
lover  of  nature.' " 

Mr.  Channlng's  sketch  of  the  physical  traits  of 
Thoreau  presents  the  picture  of  a  remarkable  per- 
sonality. In  bight  he  was  about  the  average.  Hk 
build  was  spare,  with  more  than  the  usual  length  of 
limb.  Once  seen,  no  one  could  forget  his  face.  His 
features  were  strongly  marked.  The  nose  was  very 
Roman,  like  one  of  the  portraits  of  Cesar,  more  like 
a  beak.  His  large,  overhanging  brow  reposed  above 
the  deepest-set  blue  eyes  that  could  be  seen,  in  cer- 
tain lights,  in  others  gray,  but  always  expressive 
of  every  shade  of  feeling.  His  forehead, 
not  unusually  broad  or  high,  was  full  of 
energy  and  purpose.  The  lips,  were  prominent, 
firm  with  thought  when  silent,  and  giving  out  when 
open  a  stream  of  golden  speech.  His  hair  was  a 
dark  brown,   very  abundant,  fine,  and  soft.   For 
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Ke  seldom  noticed  any  one  in  the  street,  iiis  men- 
tal appearance  at  timoa  betrayed  almost  irritability. 
His  words  were  like  porcupines'  quills.  He  had 
a  strong  aversion  to  |the  Scribes  and  Pliarisees. 
Snob  cracked  potsherds  served  him  as 
butts,  whose  maesive  hollowness  echoed  with 
the  arrows  of  bis  wit.  He  enjoyed  com- 
mon people.  He  relished  strong  acrid  diameters. 
"  When  with  temperaments  radically  oppobed  to  his, 
ho  drew  in  the  head  of  his  pugnacity  like  that  por- 
tion of  one  of  his  beloved  turtles,  and  could  hiss  and 
snap  with  any  ancient  of  them  ail.  The  measured, 
conservative  class,  dricd-up  Puritan  fcuuilica,  who 
fancy  the  Almighty  Giver  of  all  gi>od  things  ha* 
fitted  tfeoir  exquisite  brain  precisely  to  his  evangelic 
Dightcap;  prosero  with  thoir  universe  of  mounne<?3 
and  conceit  to  change  square  with  you  against  gold 
and  diamonds;  folks  of  eu.sy  mannerx.  polished  and 
oiled  to  run  sharply  on  the  track  of  lies  and  compli- 
ments— of  such  he  waa  no  great  admirer.  Neither 
did  he  go  with  Goethe,  that  other  people  aro  wic- 
blocks  on  which  we  mu&t  lit  our  own  false  heads  of 
hair  to  fetch  them  out.  Like  a  eat,  he  would  curl 
np  his  spine  and  spit  at  a  fop  or  monkey,  and  des- 
pised those  who  were  ruuning  well  down  hill  to 
damnation." 

Thorcau  was  ardently  attached  to  life.  His  head 
swarmed  with  plans  which  he  hoped  to  complete. 
His  anticipations  were  sinsrularly  rich.  More  rend- 
ing was  to  be  done  over  JSliukespeure  and  the  Bible. 
More  choico  apple  trees  were  to  be  set  in  uncounted 
Springs.  New  lists  of  birds  and  flowers  were  pro- 
jected, and  now  details  to  be  gathered  from  the 
river  and  the  woods.  He  loved  hard  manual  work, 
and  did  not  mean  to  move  every  year,  like  certain 
literary  brethren.  His  chief  principle  was  faith  in 
all  things,  thoughts,  and  times,  and  he  expected,  as 
he  said,  "  to  live  for  forty  years."  He  had  now  more 
than  attained  the  middle  age,  and  his  health,  to  all 
appearance,  was  perfectly  sound.  But  in  the  Au- 
tumn of  1800,  he  took  a  severe  cold  while  count- 
ing the  rings  of  trees,  when  there  was  snow 
upon  the  ground.  This  brought  on  a  bronchial 
affection,  which  at  length  terminated  in  pul- 
monary consumption.  He  bravely  passed  down 
the  inclined  plane  of  that  terrible  malady,  working 
steadily  at  the  completion  of  his  papers  to  his  last 
hours,  or  so  long  as  he  could  hold  the  pencil  in  his 
trembling  fingers.  "The  last  sentence  he  incom- 
pletely spoke  contained  but  two  distinct  words, 
'moose,'  and  'Indians,'  showing  how  fixed  in  his 
mind  was  that  relation.  Then  the  world  he  had  so 
long  sung  and  delighted  in  faded  tranquilly  away 
from  his  eyes  and  hearing,  till  on  that  beautiful 
Spring  morning  of  May  6, 1862,  it  closed  on  bim." 

The  final  impression  of  Thoreau's  character  is 
summed  up,  with  pregnant  brevity,  by  Mr.  Chan- 
ning  in  the  closing  words  of  the  volume.  "Truth, 
audacity,  force,  were  among  Thoreau's  mental  char- 
acteristics, devoted  to  humble  uses.  His"  thought? 
burned  like  flame,  so  earnest  was  his  conviction. 
He  was  transported  infinitely  beyond  the  regions  of 
6elf  when  pursuing  his  objects,  6ingle-hearted,  do- 
ing one  thing  at  a  time  and  doing  that  in  the  best 
way!    Self-reliance  shall  servo  for  his  motto— 

'His  cold  eye  trntU  and  conduct  Bcanned.' 
His  faith  in    wildness    was    intrinsic.      Whatever 
snort  it  was  of  nature,  this  child  of  an  old  civiliza- 
tion, this  Norman  boy  with  the  blue  eyes  and  brown 
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did  not  ft  el  competent  for  the  task.  Mr.  Higsinsoo  had 
looked  over  tuem.  but  had  uot  proposed  to  do  anything 
toward  publishing  a  Beloctiou.  And,  as  far  as  I  know, 
no  one  has  yet  proposed  to  mako  such  a  selection.  Is 
there  not  here  something  whlcb,  it  Judiciously  usei  by 
a  proper  person,  would  add  to  our  literature  more  pages 
of  tbo  charming  uud  original  writer  who  has  given  us 
'•  Maine  Woods"  and  "  Cape  Codl"  Is  it  ripnt  to  allow 
these  volumes  of  the  thoughts  and  observations  of  such 
a  rare  tbiuker  and  observer  as  Tuoreau  to  remain  con- 
cealed, or.  If  tboir  discovery  is  announced,  to  let  it  pass 
by  as  of  little  value  f 

Tticse  questions  asked  in  TnE  Tbibcjte  may  do  much 
to  bring  more  of  T'«oreau's  writings  to  th-j  pros*  and 
thepuullo.  E.R.WWWI- 

Kew-Tork,  June  34. 18:4. 
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NOTHING  in  our  civilization  would  probably 
astonish  our  ied  predecessors  upon  this  continent 
more  than  the  r>ost-oflice.  Savages  had  no  news. 
They  had  no  correspondence.  They  had  no 
business.  Henry  Tliorcau  cherished  a  secret 
conviction  that  they  were  very  much  supeiior  to 
their  Saxon  successors  in  America,  and  insisted 
that  most  of  our  improvements  were  merely  a 
painful  increa>e  of  resultless  vexation,  and  that 
the  finer  and  nobler  qualities  of  human  character 
are  no  more  evident  in  us  than  in  the  red  men. 
But  Thorcau  loved  a  paradox,  and  sometimes 
confounded  civilization  with  its  abuses  and  dis- 
eases. He  had  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  In- 
dian, for  he  had  a  love  of  wild  nature,  nature 
untouched  by  art — the  primeval  forest,  the  soli- 
tary stream,  the  haunt  of  the  beaver  and  the  fox 
— and  he  had  a  curious  knowledge  of  the  asjtccts 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  woods  and  fields,  the  hab- 
its of  animals  and  plants.  The  Easy  Chair  re- 
members a  weird  night  with  Thoreau  in  his  boat 
upon  the  Concord  Hirer,  the  Muskctaquid,  in 
whose  neighborhood  he  found  arrow-heads  and 
Indian  relics  that  eluded  all  other  eyes,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  kept  themselves  patiently  for  him. 
The  object  of  the  excursion  was  to  watch  the 
night  life  of  the  stream.  An  iron  crate  was 
built  out  from  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  filled  with 
the  dead  roots  of  old  pine-trees — fat  pine — and 
when  this  was  kindled  the  blaze  threw  a  broad 
glare  for  some  distance  upon  the  water,  shutting 
out  every  thing  e^e,  and  slowly  drifting  with  the 
stream  we  could  see  clearly  every  thing  below 
us.  We  hung  seemingly  suspended  in  air  over 
fish  and  gra>s  and  sand,  floating  imperceptibly 
upon  the  current.  Thorcau's  acute  observation, 
his  intimate  knowledge,  his  respect  for  the  Indi- 
an, and  his  much-modified  admiration  of  his  own 
race  and  time  were  all  very  evident. 

But  this  is  wandering.  To  speak  of  the  Indi- 
an, however,  is  to  think  of  Thoreau ;  and  his 
nse  of  the  post-office  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand would  certainly  not  have  largely  increased 
the  revenues  of  the  government.  There  is  no 
more  striking  monument  of  civilization.  lu  ev- 
ery city  the  building  devoted  to  its  use's  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  and,  in  tlris  country,  it 
stands  with  the  custom-house  as  the  visible  sign 
of  the  larger  national  government,  which,  as  the 
well-meaning  but  confused  enthusiast  exclaim- 
ed, is  "the  common  mother  of  us  nil."  There 
is  no  sight  in  any  great  city  more  interesting 
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MJo." — A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean  writing  of  the  Alcotts  says: 
"Louisa  Alcott,  the  elder  of  the  two,  the 
darling  of  all  American  nurseries,  is  some- 
thing of  an  invalid.  She  is  amiable  and 
interesting,  and,  like  her  stater,  sociable, 
unleaa  you  unluckily  approach  her  in  her 
character  of'  author,  and  then  the  porcupine 
bristles.  The  is  no  favor  to  he  curried  with 
her  or  Gail  Hamilton  by  talking  'shop.' 
'Little  Women'  Is  drawn  chiefly  from  Miss 
Alcott's  own  home  life.  Amy,  the  golden- 
haired,  is  -May;.  Hemmie  and  Dominie  are 
her  two  little  nephews;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh 
her  father  and  mother;  herself  is  Jo  of 
course.  When  the  book  was  first  published 
Children  used  to  come  by  the  dozens  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  see  'Jo.'  To  the 
calls  of  these  little  pilgrims  she  always  pre- 
sented herself  cheerfully,  though  she  used  to 
be  Infinitely  amused  at  the  unmistakable 
disappointment  of  her  young  admirers, 
when  they  saw  this  delicate,  practical-look- 
ing lady,  slightly  stooped,  for  their  rollick- 
fag,  romping,  nimble  Jo.  Miss  Alcott 
■truck  a  rich  vein  of  popularity  and  more 
substantial  reward  in  her  juvenile  books, 
though  she  herself  considers  'Hospital 
Sketches'  the  best  of  her  writings.  Some 
four  or  five  vears  ago  she  went  into  a  Boston 
bookstore  to  leave  an  order,  which  the  clerk 
told  her  could  not  be  attendad  to,  'because,' 
said  he,  not  knowing  to  whom  he  spoke,  'we 
shall  be  busy  all  day  packing  books  for  a 
Western  firm.  Two  weeks  ago  we  sent 
10,000  copies  of  'Little  Women'  out  there, 
and  today  comes  an  order  for  20,000  more. ' 
As  soon  as  they  got  out  of  the  store  her  com- 
panion turned  to  her  with  some  congratula- 
tory expression.  'Ah!'  said  Miss  Alcott, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  1  have  waited  fifteen 
years  for  this  day.'  The  other  day  in  Bos- 
ton a  young  man  courteously  helped  her 
over  a  muddy  gutter,  then,  though  an  entire 
stranger,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  said :  'Miss 
AJoott,  does  the  fixe  at  genius  burn?'  She 
thanked  him  for  his  attention,  and  walked 
on  in  serene  indifference  to  his  inquiry." 
11-9-74 
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BROOK    FARM.     4-25-74 

A   Social    Enterprise. 

"  VV  H"^  wa*  Broo'<  farm  !"  is  a  question  which 
ff     has  probably  been  asked  at  some  time  bv 
every  cultivated  American  of  the  present  generation. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  at  different  times 
to  give  an  account  of  this  most  interesting  experi- 
ment in  founding  a  community,  but  they  have  all 
been  meagre,  or  full  of  errors,  and  hence  unsatisfac- 
tory.   The  few    persona  who    are  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar with  the  facta  to  reveal  the  history  of  brook 
Farm  have  not  cared  to  undertake  the  task,  and 
hence  a  tantalizing  mystery  hangs  around'thc  name. 
Without  professing   to  speak  by  authority,  I  may 
any  that  the  facts  related  in  the  following  unpre- 
tending sketch  are  authentic,  and  when  the  source 
of  the  information  is  not  given,  the  statements  ninv 
be  considered  aa  perfectly  trustworthy.      At  the 
outset,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  object  of  the 
Brook  Farm   experiment  was   religious,  and  not 
intellectual ;  practical,  and  not  transcendental,  not- 
withstanding the  current  belief  to  the  contrarv.     It 
aimed  at  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  eleva- 
tion of  mankind,  especially  the   poorer  and  most 
numerous  class.    It  made  no  claim  to  be  an  attempt 
at  social  reorganization.      Wherever  it  is  referred 
to  in  anthentic  documents  or  publications,  emanat- 
ing from  its  projectors,  it  is  culled  an  "association 
for  educational  and  agricultural  purposes."  and  it 
differed  totally  in  spirit  and  aim  from  all  of  the  manv 
other  attempts  to  found  communities  in  this  country. 
The  prime  mover  both  in  the  conception  and  prac- 
tical execution  of  the  enterprise  was  Ccorge  Riplcv. 
at  whose  house  the  subject  was  first  discussed.    He 
had  been  living  for  fifteen  years  in  Hoston.  having 
been  settled  over  one   of   the  leading  Unitarian 
churches,  and  then,  as  now,  was  noted  lor  his  rare 
union  of  scholarship  and  practical  sagacitv.  as  well 
aa  for  his  genial  and  sympathetic  nature.  "  Emerson 
describes  him  in  the  "  Lile  of  Margaret  Fuller  "  as 
"an  accurate  scholar,  a  man  of  character  and  of 
eminent  powers  or  conversation,"  and  the  descrip- 
tion is  happy.    The  thought  of  a  social  community 
waa  augge>ted  to  Mr.  Ripley  by  Dr.  Channing,  wlni, 
both    in  his  sermons    and   in  conversation,  often 
lamented  the  lack  of  connection   between  .Chris- 
tianity and  the  daily  life  of  the  world.     Frequent 
references  may  be  found  in  his  sermons  and  cone-" 
spondence  to  such  ideas,  and  they  may  be  said  to 
have  been  everywhere  in  the  air  about  that  period. 
In  a  letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Ballon,  printed  in  the  Life 
of  Dr.  ("banning,  under  date  of  Febrnary  27th,  1S41. 
he  says:  "  I  have  for  a  very  long  time  dreamed  of 
an  association,  in  which  the  members,  instead   ol 
preying  on  one  another  and  seeking  to  put  one 
another  down,  after  the  fashion  of  this  world,  should 
live   together  as  brothers,  seeking   one   another'? 
elevation  and  spiritual  growth.     But  the  materials 
for  such  a  community  I  have  not  seen."    In  another 
letter,  at  about  the  same  date,  he  savs:  "One  ot 
my  dearest  ideas  and  hopes  is  the  union  of  labor 
aiul  cttlture."    Inspired  by  these  suggestions.  Mr. 
Ripley  proposed  to  form  a  community,  in  which  the 
relations  of  love  and  equality  might  be  maintained 
among  different  individuals  to  the  advancement  ot 
their  moral  growth  and  well-being.     Both  Mr.  Riplev 
and  Pr.  (banning  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
various  plans  of  social  reform    which  had   been 
promulgated,  from  Plato's  "  Republic"  and  More's 
"Utopia*'  to  Fourier's  "Phalanx";  but  their  en- 
terprise was  not  modeled  upon  any  of  these  theo- 
retical projects,  but  rather  after  the   plan  ol   the 
early  Christian   Church.      The    first    meetings    :lt 
which  the  project  took  shape  and  grew  were  at- 
tended among  others  by  William  Henrv  ('banning 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  who  both  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  plan,  and   co-operated   heartily  in 
carrying  it  into  effect.      No  difficulty  was  found  in 
gatheriug  together  a  number  of  sincere  men   ami 
women,  who  formed  an  association  in  a  most  ma'.ter- 
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of-fact  way  and  upon  a  durable  basis.  Seventeen 
persons  ot  both  sexes  associated  themselves  in 
formal  partnership,  and  agreed  to  contribute  one 
thousand  dollars  each,  one-third  of  which  was 
actually  paid  in,  to  form  a  common  fund.  Among 
their  number  were  f'eorgc  Ripley.  John  P.  Dwight. 
Francis  (J.  Shaw.  <'corgc  R.  Russell,  Theodore 
Parker.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Minot  Pratt. 

With  the  sum  subscribed  a  farm  of  two  bundled 
acres  was  bought,  and  Brook  Farm  was.  to  quote 
Mr.  Curtis,  "  planted  in  seclusion  near  the  placid 
Charles."  The  location  chosen  was  West  Rnxiuiy, 
near  Boston;  a  place  noted  lor  its  natural  leatures. 
which  possesses  within  narrow  limits  a  remarkable 
alternation  ol  hills  and  hollows.  It  was  already 
famous  for  its  historical  associations,  having  been 
lor  years  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  John  Kliott 
among  the  Indians,  while  that  famous  missionary 
was  buried 
ground 
not  far 

been  founded  as  long  ago  as  lni.1  was  situated  u 
Roxbury.  Tims  the  neighborhood  seemed  conse- 
crated to  education,  philanthropy,  religious  and 
patriotic  zeal,  while  it  has  since  been  the  site  ol  the 
camp  of  a  colored  regiment  during  the  war. 

The  name  chosen  was  appropriate  and  poetical, 
as  the  region  about  abounds  in  brooks.  Tlic  place 
itself,  says  Hawthorne,  in  his  "  American  Note 
Books,"  "•'  was  beautilul ;  the  scenery,  of  a  mild 
and  placid  character,  with  nothing  bold_  it i  its 
aspect.  There  is  a  brook  so  near  the  house  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  hear  its  ripple  in  the 

evenings but,    lor    agricultural    pur| 

has  been  made  to  flow  in  a  straight  and  re 
fashion,  which  docs  it  infinite  damage  as  a  pic- 
turesque object." 

This  was  the  romantic  side  of  the  picture,  but  the 

[iractical  must  not  be  forgotten.  Buildings  were 
milt,  stock  and  larui  implements  bought,  and  a 
school  opened.  Several  experienced  farmers  joined 
the  enterprise.  The  proceeds  from  the  larni  suf- 
ficed to  feed  all  the  seventy  members  who  had 
joined  up  to  August.  1-4'J,  and,  united  to  the  charges 
tor  tuition  to  strangers  in  the  school,  served  to  pay 
interest  on  the  money  invested.  There  were  no 
wealthy  persons  in  the  concern,  and  most  of  the 
capital'  was  subscribed  in  small  sums,  George 
Ripley  and  a  few  others  being  the  principal  con- 
tributors. The  bulk  of  their  number  were  persons 
in  moderate  means,  to  whom  the  accomplishment  ot 
the  scheme  seemed  worth  working  for.  Several 
mechanics,  who  were  hired  to  work  about  the  place, 
asked  leave  to  become  members,  and  gave  up  some 
ol  the  income  they  were  getting  by  outside  work  in 
order  to  secure  the  advantages/ of  the  Farm  to 
themselves  and  to  their  children. 

A  farmer  whose  land  joined  that  of  the  associa- 
tion offered  to  throw  his  farm  into  theirs  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  be  received  into  the  continuity, 
while  Emerson  mentions  an  English  baronet  who 
was  not  only  a  tree  visitor,  but  stopped  as  a  colonist 

in  the  society,  and  was  more  or  less  directly  inter- 
ested in  its  holders  and  sticces-. 

The  teaching  department  at  Brook  Farm  waa  very 
thoroughly  conducted.  There  were  a  variety  of 
schools;  some  on  the  old-fashioned  plan,  where  the 
children  were  all  taught  in  one  class,  andwthcrs 
where  a  few,  and  even  a  single  pupil,  received  the 
undivided  attention  of  one  teacher;  while  there  was 
a  higher  kind  of  instruction  lor  older  children.  The 
Kindergarten  system  was  enforced  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody.  who  has  since 
lured    it    so    successfully.     There   were   also 
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with  this.  A  variety  ol  trades  were  carried  on.  It 
was  expected  that  all  kinds  of  trades  and  occupa- 
tions would  be  pursued  on  the  farm,  so  that  oil  the 
wants  ol  the  little  community  could  be  supplied 
within  its  own  border;  but  from  necessity,  agri- 
culture, teaching  and  simple  housekeeping  vera 
the  principal  pursuits  of  the  members.  The  farm 
wti>  only  partly  cultivated,  for  want  of  sufficient 
hands  to  manage  it.  They  raised  a  good  deal  of 
hay,  and  kept  a  dozen  cows,  whose  milk  they  sold 
to  "outside  consiniers—  parishioners  of  Theodore 
Parker,  who  were  in  the  milk  busmen;  while  they 
disposed  of  a  considerable  stock  of  vegetables  at 
the  markets  of  Itoxbury  and  Uoston.  Home  of  the 
members  worked  all  day  in  the  Held,  others  for  six 
or  seven  hours,  and  there  were  no  drones  in  the 
hive,  ut  least  not  tor  a  long  time.  Even  the  cripples 
in  the  school  worked  more  or  less.  All  sorts  of 
labor-saving  appliances  were  invented,  and  some  of 
the  members  even  went  to  extremes  in  this  respect. 

The  bulk  of  those  who  embarked  In  this  scheme 
were  persons  of  delicate  breeding  and  refinement, 
who  were  unused  to  hard  work  or  to  manual  labor 
of  any  kind.  The  most  cultivated  and  refined  mem- 
bers of  the  association  worked  hardest  by  far.  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  real,  those  who  had 
been  previously  accustomed  to  toil  for  a  living 
being  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  ot 
working  no  more  than  they  chose  to  do.  Though 
many  of  the  members  had  not  been  brought  up  in 
good  society,  yet  there  was  no  vulgarity  or  coarse- 
ness in  their  habits,  because  all  h:>d  the  desire  to 
improve  aud  to  do  their  best,  and  were  ever  ready 
to  copy  the  good  example  of  their  su|>eriora. 

The  office  of  housekeeper  was  tilled  by  all  the 
ladies  in  succession,  at  first,  as  they  feared  that  bad 
effects  might  follow  from  having  it  permanently 
occupied  by  one  person;  but  in  time  one  was  unan- 
imously chosen  to  perform  its  duties.  AH  shared 
the  food  alike,  seated  at  the  same  table.  There  were 
no  servants,  nor  distinctions  of  rank  or  position ;  but 
they  endeavored  to  follow  out  literally  the  Master's 
injunction  in  this  respect. 

A  captious  critic  of  Brook  Farm  ppeaks  of  the 
work  done  there  as  "  hammering  butterflies'  wings." 
This,  however,  is  both  an  error  and  an  injustice.  The 
usual  programme  for  the  day  was  to  get  up  at  sun- 
rise, and,  after  putting  on  coarse  blue  blouses,  tow 
pantaloons  and  heavy  hrogan*,  milking  half  a  dozen 
cows  a  piece  ;  and  then  having  breakfasted,  plow- 
ing, oftentimes  barefooted,  until  noon:  after  which 
the  leading  members  would  hear  classes  recite  in 
Butler's  "  Analogy,"  or  in  other  advanced  studies. 
This  may  be  called  recreation,  but  most  people 
would  consider  it  hard  work,  and  for  persons 
delicately  nurtured,  like  many  of  the  members,  it  is 
surprising  that  they  could  endure  such  severe 
exertion.  One  day  as  Hawthorne  and  Ripley, 
alter  Rowing  for  six  hours,  had  ceased  the'ir 
labors  at  noonday,  the  former  quoted  from  Milton's 
"  Oomus  "  : 

,;  The  day  Is  o'er,  onr  work  is  d»ne. 
And  we  may  Jly,  or  we  jnay  ran." 

To  which  Hawthorne  lugubriously  replied :  "  Speak 
for  vourself.  as  I  can  do  neither.  ' 

The  characters  in  the  "  lllythdale  Romance  "are 
wholly  fictitious,  though  the  >cenc  in  Hrook  Farm 
was  in  good  keeping  with  the  personages  whom  he 
desired  to  introduce — "  The  self-conceited  philan- 
thropist; the  high-spirited  woman  bruising  herself 
against  the  narrow  limitations  of  her  sex;  the 
weakly  maiden  whose  tremulous  nerves  endow  her 
with  sibylline  attributes  ;  the  minor  poet  beginning 
life  with  strenuous  aspirations,  which  died  out  with 
his  youthful  fervor ;  all  these  might  have  been 
looked  lor  at  Brook  Farm,  but.  by  some  accident, 
never  made  their  appearance  there." 
(To  bt  ontinufd.) 
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A  REMARKABLE  HAN. 


Jan.  , 
1874 

The  following  sketch  of  a  humble  citizen  of  Ames- 
bury,  by  John  Q.  Whlttler,  appeared  In  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Villager:— 

The  present  number  of  the  Villager  chronicles,  In  Its 
obituary  department,  tho  death  ol  Honry  Taylor,  of 
Aroesbury.  Quiet,  unassuming  and  simple  in  all  bis 
habits,  an  unlettered  workingman,  he  gave  no  outward 
evidenco,  beyond  the  reticent  gravity  of  his  manner, 
of  the  profound  intellectual  abstraction,  the  depth  of 
philosophic  meditation  which  made  up  his  real  life. 
He  was  no  reader — probably  he  never  mastered  half  a 
dozen  books — and  he  felt  small  Interest  in  the  thoughts 
and  opinions  of  others.  I  remember  on  the  occasion 
of  one  of  ray  first  conversations  with  him  twenty-five 
years  ago,  that  I  was  struck  by  a  remark  which  indi- 
cated a  knowledge  of  Flato.  On  Inquiry,  however, 
I  found  ho  had  no  idea  that  such  a  man  ever  lived.  I 
lent  him  a  volume,  which  he  partially  read,  and  re- 
turned with  the  simple  remark  that  "  he  saw  that 
Plato  had  got  hold  of  some  of  his  own  ideas."  A  toI- 
ume  of  Emerson.  Alger's  Oriental  poelry  and  the  New 
Testament  were  the  only  Ivooks  that  he  ever  referred 
to.  The  latter  was  his  constant  text-book,  and  he  re- 
produced the  Incident*  recorded  In  the  Oospels,  with 
wonderful  vividness  of  coloring  and  clearness  of  in- 
sight. The  words  of  the  Divlae  Master  had  for  him  a 
depth  of  meaning  which  he  found  difficult  to  translate 
into  common  language ;  and  he  was  compelled  often  to 
make  words  to  express  himself.  He  watched,  with 
absorbing  interest,  the  gradual  processes  and  un fold- 
ings of  his  own  mind,  and  spoke  of  them  as  if  he  had 
no  personal  concern  in  the  matter,  regarding  his  men- 
tal movements  a9  impelled  by  a  power  not  his  own. 
He  had  only  to  wait  and  observe,  like  the  recluse  of 
Wordsworth,  the  revelations  of 

-the  powerm. 
That  oftbrnnrlret  oar  mind*  impr***." 

He  was  Oriental  in  bis  cast  of  mind  ;  he  would  have 
been  quite  at  home  with  Chinese  bonzes,  Buddhist 
priests,  Mohammedan  dervishes  and  Christian  monks 
of  Mt  Athos.  Yet  he  was  never  gloomy  or  ascetic ; 
be  had  a  quick  sense  of  the  ludlcrou*,  and  could  easily 
put  himself  In  the  bystander's  position  and  smile  at 
his  own  peculiarities  and  Inconsistencies. 

He  had  somehow  reached  a  state  of  absolute  quiet- 
ude— a  region  of  ineffable  calm,  blown  over  by  no 
winds  of  hope  or  fear.  All  personal  anxieties  and 
solicitudes  were  unknown.  The  outward  world  was 
phantasmal  and  unreal — he  was  utterly  beyond  its 
common  temptations,  and  looked  with  simple  wonder 
upon  the  struggle  for  wealth  and  place— the  strifes 

and  ambitions  oi  sects  ana  parties  about  him.  To  art 
— if  we  except  a  love  of  music — he  was  indifferent. 
Even  the  wonderful  open  book  of  Nature  seemed  to 
have  no  attraction  for  him.  He  seemed  nearer  than 
any  one  I  had  ever  known,  to  have  realized  that  ths 
things  seen  are  temporal  and  illusive,  but  "  the  things 
unseen  are  eternal."  He  uao  i  to  quote  with  much  in- 
tensity of  meaning  the  words  which  Professor  Plumb- 
tree  attributes  to  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  on  reach- 
ing the  condition  of  absolute  rest.  It  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  state — in  which  the  Nirvana  of  ths 
Buddhist — the  mystic  suicide  and  self-abnegation  of 
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A  Talk  with  Emerson— Jli*  Viete*  on  /*,»;;»- 
hunt  LiUriiry  Clmrnrhr*.  A  writer  In  Frank 
Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  had  a  conversa- 
tion witb  Kalpb  Waldo  Eiuersou  at  the  latter's 
home  In  Concord  recently,  obtaining  from  him 
the  following  opinions  upon  the  leading  lights 
in  literature: 

He  said  this  is  the  age  of  science  and  encyclo- 
pedias, but  much  of  our  lately  acquired  knowl- 
edge will  be  dropped  in  the  future.  Literary 
mprcmacy  may  be  transferred  the  same  as  po- 
litical supremacy.  England  has  held  It  longest, 
but  it  has  uow  left  her,  and  become  the  property 
of  Germany.  Yet  who  knows  but  that  it  may 
belong  to  the  I' uited  States  before  long.  He 
said  one  cannot  read  too  much  of  Goethe's 
writings;  but  respecting  "Faust,"  he  thought  it 
was  unfortunate  that  this  mastsrpiecc,  the  rep- 
resentative literary  product  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  should  be  merely  negative  in  Its  intent. 
He  drcwa  contrast  between  "Faust"  and  Sbak- 
apeare's  plays  in  this  respect,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter;  while  he  remarked  that  Arthur 
Hugh  dough's  poems  were  faulty  for  the  same 
reason  aa  "Faust." 

He  thought  Margaret  Fuller  was  a  great  con- 
versationalist and  a  hue  letter  w  rltcr,  but  her 
published  works  are  not  remarkable.  Words- 
worth Is  the  great  English  poet,  in  spite  of  Pe- 
ter Bell.  His  "Ode  to  Immortality"  touches  the 
high-water  mark  of  modern  literature.  In  this 
connection  he  said  that  in  oriler  to  really  appre- 
ciate nature  one  should  be  poor  and  live  in  the 
country,  aa  did  Wordsworth  at  eighteen— the 
most  susceptible  age — and  have  do  other  means 
of  enjoyment  except  communication  with  the 
physical  world  around.  Walter  Savage  Landor 
will  always  be  read  by  the  select  few.  Matihew 
Arnold  is  grow  ing  too  diffusive.  His  "sweet- 
ness and  light"  has  become  heavy  as  lead  with 
too  much  repetition.  He  liked  Arnold's  critical 
essay  very  much,  but  was  not  partial  to  his  poe- 
try. Balnte-Beuve  is  the  great  French  writer. 
He  said,  "I  don't  meddle  with  August  Comte," 
in  reply  to  the  question  whether  he  waa  Inter- 
ested in  the  Positive  Philosophy. 

He  condemned  Swinburne  severely  as  a  per- 
fect leper  and  a  mere  sodomite,  which  criticism 
recalls  Carlylc'a  scathing  description  of  that 
poet— as  a  man  standing  up  to  his  neck  in  a 
cesspool  and  adding  to  ita  content*.  Morris, 
the  author  of  "The  Earthly  Paradise,"  ia  juat 
the  opposite  of  Swinburne,  aud  will  help  to  neu- 
tralize bis  bad  influence  on  the  public.  Perhaps 
Morris  may  be  ranked  second  to  Chaucer  for 
limpidity  and  sweetnesa  of  verse.  "But  then," 
he  added,  "it  la  bad  to  be  only  second  in  any- 
thing." Alcott  he  aptly  described  aa  a  man 
who  reads  Plato  without  surprise.  When  I 
mentioned  having  written  to  the  Orphic  sage 
without  the  letter  reaching  him,  Mr.  Emerson 
smiled  and  said.  "The  Post  Office  authorities 
don't  know  anything  about  such  men  aa  he," 

Thoreau  waa  a  true  genius,  and  so  great  w#fj» 
bis  mastery  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  that  tt 
would  need  another  Llunaeus,  as  wcU  as  a  poet, 
properly  to  edit  his  writings.  Matthew  Arnold's 
appreciation  of  Macaulay  he  thought  waa  Just, 
while  he  praised  Bancroft  highly,  rating  him 
foremost  among  American  historians.  He  waa 
an  excellent  scholar  and  an  exact  writer. 
Thoreau.  who  was  deeply  read  in  Canadian  his- 
tory, told  him  that  in  that  department  of  Amer- 
ican history  Bancroft  was  beyond  criticism,  and 
had  not  made  a  misstatement. 

Of  Buckle  he  spoke  with  admiration,  compar- 
ing his  enidition  with  Gibbon's  fulness  of 
learning,  and  cited  his  chapters  on  France  iu 
particular  as  a  splendid  contribution  to  history. 
<  >f  Herbert  Speucer  he  apparently  did  not  have 
a  very  exalted  opiuion,  styling  him  "a  stock 
writer  who  treat*  all  subject*  equally  well." 
Cail\le  bring  mentioned,  Emerson  defended 
him  from  Margaret  Fuller's  criticism  in  her  let- 
ters, and  said  that  Carlylc  purposely  made  ex- 
aggerated statements,  merely  to  astonish  his 
listeners.  His  attitude  toward  America  during 
our  w  ar  was  unfortunate,  but  no  more  than 
cnulil  be  expected.      Emerson  meutloned  meet- 


Among  die  materia]  likely  to  be  used  for  the 
histoiy  of  the  hundred  years  since  the  bittle  of 
Concord  is  a  Urge  collection  of  manuscript  biog- 
raphies of  the  members  of  an  old  club  In  Con- 
cord, called  the  "SociriU'irele,"  winch  has  existed 
there,  in  one  foiiu  or  another,  t-Lncv  1 J  61.  and  has 
hnd  a  regular  oignnitnticn  and  25  members  at  a 
time  since  1794.  The  whole  number  of  past  mem- 
bers is  about  120,  and  the  lives  of  more  than  100 
of  these  have  bein  wiiiien,  some  of  them  at  eon* 
sidciable  kagih.  The  oldest  surviving  member 
Is  Dr  Bat  tlctt,  who  was  admitted  In  1825,  more 
than  51  years  apr»,  and  was  contemporary  with 
Mr  Sbattuck,  the  historian,  Mr  Emerson  has 
been  a  number  more  than  S5  years,  and  has  con- 
tributed two  or  thiee  of  the  bioganhies.  The 
whole  coTlec Hon  eontnhrs  much  tradition,  aneev 
de  te  and  Lirtoiy,  as  well  as  sketches  of  life  and 
chaiacter,  ami  will  be  invaluable  to  the  antiquary 
in  future  yca.s.  r 

The  portrait  of  Mr  Emerson,  by  David  Scott, 
lately  presented  by  Judge  Hoar  and  others  to  the 
Cci  coid  public  libiary,  is  a  remarkable  picture, 
1  a  in  ted  in  1 848,  by  an  artist  of  a  peculiar  genius, 
in  Edinbmeh— about  whose  merits  there  hi  much 
du-pnte  smrng  the  critics.  The  portrait  is  some- 
thing moie  than  a  half-length,  somber  in  color, 
;:nd  lepiercntiug  Mr  Emerson  in  an  overcoat, 
:  ml  in  the  lecturing  attitude,  familiar  to  theve 
who  rtmemlier  bin  peculiar  gesture  with  both 
bends  closed.  Opinions  differ  very  much  about 
the  merit  of  the  pictme.  Prof  LoweU,  who  is  a 
iiKnoistcur  in  joitiaiis.  admired  it,  and  tried  to 
na\e  it  purchased  for  the  Harvard  college  por- 
tirit-gallciy,  hit  found  that  others  liked  it  Vas 
ihm  be  did,  end  so  gave  It  np.  The  price  for 
w  1-ich  it  was  sold  to  the  Concord  contribntors 
wasSSCO,  snd  Judge  Bradley  of  Rhode  Island 
was  a  competitor  for  it,  bat  handsomely  gave  up 
hi?  cL'.im  whrn  he  found  i»  was  going  to  the 
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lng  .lolm  Stuart  Mill,  but  he  thought  the  Utter 
cold  and  formal;  which  is  strange;  as  it  is  said 
that,  in  conversation.  Mill  always  spoke  with  ad- 
miration of  Emerson's  writing*.  I  asked  Mr. 
Emerson  which  was  the  best  of  the  portraits  or 
busts  which  have  been  made  of  him.  He  an- 
swered, with  a  smile,  that  he  felt,  as  Lincoln 
rental  ked  of  himself,  that  they  each  took  away 
all  the  natural  beauty  of  the  original. 

Speaking  of  foreign  authors,  he  said  the  ocean 
acts  as  a  sieve  for  us,  and  It  sifts  well.  He  in- 
quired with  much  lucre*-!  who  were  the  prom- 
lslr£  ^oung  literary  men  in  New  York  who  will, 
iu  time,  succeed  the  present  leading  authors, 
and  listened  with  attention  to  all  1  had  to  tell 
about  them.  January,    1874 

Boston   Daily  Evp;.    Transcript 

One  of  the  earliest  tov.n  histories  in  New  Eng- 
land was  tba.  of  Concord,  by  L  -lnnel  Shatluck, 
which  was  written  about  forty  years  ago,  and 
came  down  to  tLe  year  18S2.  As  this  is  now 
quite  out  of  print  (copies  selling  as  high  as  $10), 
pr.d  docs  not  give  any  of  the  receut  history  of 
the  town,  it  has  lately  been  pjoposod  to  continue 
itlols7.\  r.nd  bun?  out  a  new  town  hutoiy, 
brsed  upon  that  of  Shattnck^at  the  end  of  the 
iilrt  centuiy  after  the  battle,  which  will  bp  cio«ed 
with  a  great  t-cuteuniiil  celebration  on  the  19th  of 
Anil.  The  woik  has  1 « en  undertaken  bv  a  com- 
mittee, ."nd  it  is  hoped  to  divide  the  task  among 
tbet-e  and  other  per  on«.  so  that  it  may  be  com- 
pleted within  a  year.  Shatruck'u  historv  makes 
a  vclnmo  of  about  i<0  pages,  but  the  new  book 
w  ill  ecnliin  five  or  n\  hunch  i  d.    The  committee 


ctp  now  npj  o:  tirnirg  the  work  to  be  done  bv     ■= 


each  perse n,  pnd  have  beguu  to  collect  material 
1:otb  for  the  tai!;er  Rnd  the  later  bi-Uory.  Any 
pei  sens  who  haw*  letters,  famiiy  papi-vs, 
genealogi"s  a  ctl«.i  E-Attcr  which  would  hi  use- 
ful in  tmh  a  wck,  '.'i;id  uot  do  bet:  t  than  to 
communicate  with  the  town  clerk  of  Concord. 
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cord  contracted  hi*  genius  somewhat,  tbe 
verj-  process  gave  it  point  and  pungency  ; 
and  his  memory  ii  best  preserved  thereby, 
—  for,  as  a  friend  said,  after  his  death, 
"  This  village  i>  his  monument,  covered  with 
suitable  inscriptions,  by  himsell." 

Thoreau  died  in  May,  1802,  and  in  August 
of  that  year  Mr.  Emerson  printed  in  this 
magazine  the  eulogy  and  biographical 
sketch  read  by  him  at  his  friend's  funeral 
This  seeming  incomplete,  Mr.  Channing  be- 
gan in  1663  the  memoir  now  published,  and 
printed  some  portions  of  it  in  1864,  in  the 
Boston  Commonwealth.  Less  tbau  a  third 
pan  of  the  present  volume,  however,  has 
been  seen  in  print  before ;  and  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  drawn  either  from  Tboreau's  unpntv 
lisbed  journals,  or  from  note-books  of  walk* 
and  talks  w hich  the  two  friends  took  together 
across  the  fields  and  by  tbe  brwksides  they 
were  never  tired  of  perambulating.  No  mas 
ever  walked  to  many  mile*  with  Thorean,  or 
sailed  so  far  with  him  in  his  boat,  as  Mr. 
Channing  did ;  none  was  more  familiarly 
his  friend,  or  knew  better  the  character  and 
genius  of  the  man  whom  be  so  aptly  calls 
"  the  poet-naturali>t."  There  is  then  a  pe- 
culiar fitness  iu  a  biography  of  Thoreau  by 
Channing,  enriched  as  this  book  is  by  num- 
berless quotations,  not  only  from  Tboreau's 
own  writings,  but  from  his  favorite  authors, 
and  from  the  manuscripts  of  his  companions. 
We  seem  to  detect  along  the  pages  verses  of 
Emerson's  hitherto  unprinted,  as  well  as 
passages  from  Mr.  Channing's  unpublished 
poetry,  and  other  poems  of  his,  collected 
from  the  oblivious  corners  of  newspapers. 
Were  there  only  a  little  more  method  in 
arranging  the  woik,  and  a  great  deal  more 
clearness  of  style,  the  merit  of  the  volume 
would  be  thrice  what  it  now  is,  and  more 
than  that  of  any  recent  literary  biography. 
Even  in  its  present  crude  condition,  it  is  a 
mine  of  rich  matter,  and,  in  parts,  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  and  inimitable  native  force. 

Thoreau  was  born  in  1817 ;  began  to  write 
and  publish  when  he  was  twenty  years  old  ; 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Dial  in  1840-44, 
and  to  other  magazines  lor  a  few  years  after ; 
went  to  live  at  YValdcn  in  1847,  and  left  bis 
hut  there  when  be  had  published  bis  first 
volume  in  1849,  returning  to  the  village  of 
Concord  and  to  his  father's  house.  Here  he 
wrote  his  next  book,  "  YYalden,"  which 
came  out  in  1854,  and  has  been  more  ex- 
tensively read  than  any  other  of  his  vol- 
umes. He  published  no  other  books  during 
his  life-time,  but  contributed  to  the  mag  a- 
tines  from  1852  to  1862.  After  his  death 
these  papers  and  others,  including  a  few  of 
his  letters  and  poems,  were  edited  by  Miss 
Thoreau,  Mr.  Channing,  and  Mr.  Emerson, 
in  five  volumes,  which  appeared  successively 
from  1863  to  1866.  Since  then  nothing  has 
been  published  of  Thoreau 's,  until  now  these 
passages,  making  perhaps  half  of  Mr.  Chan- 
ning's memorial  volume. 

There  is  much  similarity  between  his 
style  and  Mr.  Cbanning's.  Both  are  hu- 
morists, and  carry  their  humor  into  ver- 
bal excesses,  —  puns,   quips,  and   obscuri- 
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ties,  which  often  puzzle  the  plain-minded 
reader.  Of  the  two,  Thoreau  is  the  less  ob- 
scure, so  that  there  is  force  in  a  complaint 
we  have  heard  that  this  book  translates 
Thoreau  into  an  aMuuscr  dialect  than  has 
own,  which  was  needless.  It  is  by  no  means 
smooth  and  easy  reading,  either  in  its  pros* 
or  verse.  Like  Montaigne  and  Buxton,  it 
requires  to  be  read  sparingly,  and  with  mack 
thought  and  meditation.  Bat  its  pecaJiari- 
ties  give  it  piquancy,  and  from  its  very  unlike- 
ness  to  other  books,  a  position  of  distinction 
is  at  once  conferred  upon  it-  Its  absolute 
value  as  a  biography  is  considerable,  though 
it  tails  to  give  in  a  connected  way  tbe  chief 
events  in  Tboreau's  life.  It  abounds  in  an- 
ecdotes and  in  good  sayings  of  his,  which 
sound  like  quotations  from  Plutarch  some- 
times, sometimes  like  the  inconsequent  utter- 
ances of  Jean  Paul.  It  is  overloaded  with 
verses,  some  of  them  very  hard  to  read  and 
of  no  pertinence  to  the  place  where  they 
occur.  It-  rhetoric  and  syntax  arc  eccen- 
tric, and  it  occasionally  becomes  tiresome. 
Nevertheless,  it  sets  forth,  as  has  never  been 
done  before,  the  true  nature  and  paradoxi- 
cal composition  of  Thoreau,  who  has  been 
much  misunderstood  by  admirers  as  well  as 
by  those  averse  to  him.  Mr.  Channing 
dwells  with  warm  affection,  and  yet  with 
discrimination,  on  one  of  his  noblest  traits, 
h-.  constancy  in  friendship.  "Those  who 
loved  him  never  had  the  least  reason  to  re- 
gret it.  He  meant  friendship,  and  meant 
nothing  else,  and  stood  by  it  without  tbe 
slightest  abatement ;  not  veering  as  a 
wuaiher-ct>ck  with  each  shift  of  a  friend's 
fortune,  nor  like  those  who  bury  their  early 
friendships  in  order  to  make  room  fur  freak 
corpses."  To  tbe  same  effect  are  those  lines 
with  which  be  doses  his  dedication,  and 
which  were  the  close,  with  slight  variations, 
of  an  earlier  volume  of  Mr.  Channing's, 
printed  during  Tboreau's  life-uiac  W» 
quote  them  as  they  then  stood  (the  eariiet 
form  is  better,  to  our  thinking),  because  they 
furnish  a  portrait  of  Thoreau  quite  different 
from  that  which  has  generally  been  given  of 


"  So  Heary  oved, 
CooaiJerats  to  hi*  kind.    Ilk  lot* 
Was  Dot  a  thing  Of  fraction*,  half-way  wows. 
But  with  a  bmIIow  goodoees  lit*  Uw  Mat, 
lie  iboo*  o*«r  mortal  hearts  sad  bnooght  ttvir  I 
To  bloa»oia*,  tbeDee  to  fruits  and  seed. 
Forb*wriug  too  much  counsel,  jot  with  bWwe 
Id  pwa.-iug  miou  urged,  be  took  their  tbawg-jsi 
As  vitb  a  mill  turprW,  sod  the;  woe  food, 
I»*o  though  tbey  kosw  not  whence  •  r»— , 
Or  our*  •u»i*cu»i  that  frooa  Henry*  Swart, 
Thai  warxu  o'rr-circliog  heart,  their  IssfSte 


COSCOltD  AUTUOnS. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  HUu>ric-(«  n- 
ealoglcal  Society,  held,  yesterday  afternoon,  A.  Brou- 
son  Alroil  delivered  a  very  iDtcreslluj  lecture  oo 
Concord  author*,  giving  some  highly  entertaining  per- 
sonal reminiscences  and  Incidents  in  the  lives  of 
Emorson.  Hawthorne,  Tbnreau  and  Cbanning.  Em- 
erson, lie  said,  was  naturally  the  central  figure  In  tbe 
group,  as  well  In  virtue  of  bis  genius  and  culture  as  of 
blsgcnealogy,  ]k- descends  frooi  *ou>t  of  the  best  blood 
In  New  England,  and  from  a  pious,  devout  race,  a 
race  of  ministers.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  his  opin- 
ion*, there  are  two  things  which  must  be  accorded 
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to  bint,  and  that  is,  great  power  of  r»  rce i^ioo 
and  thorough  Puritanism.  Mr.  Alotl  tben  sketched 
the  early  life  of  bis  hero,  bis  ed neat iou  and  subse- 
quent entry  Into  tbe  ministry.  His  differences  with 
bin  fief k  and  bis  trip  to  Europe  were  also  light rr 
touched,  with  a  complimentary  reference)  to  his  man- 
liness In  o|«nly  expressing  his  cosiTSCtlocts,  even  at 
the  risk  of  losing  his  pulpit. 

■When  be  returned  from  Europe,  he  had  his  rolnd 
made  np  to  leave  tbe  ministry,  for  he  believed  that 
the  desk  and  the  study  room  were  more  congenial  to 
bis  tastes  thau  tbe  pulpit.  He  began  to  «  rile,  and 
after  sonie  careful  and  earnest  study  and  en- 
outiy,  his  first  book  eatue  to  life,  entitled  "Na- 
ture." He  torn  inmed  his  thoughts  towards 
tbe  platform,  and  tbls  was  before  tbe  Lyceum 
system  I  ad  been  Inaugurated,  aud  several  lectures 
were  delivered  ia  Bosiou  to  critical  audiences.  Here 
his  great  powers  of  ratiocination  first  made  them- 
selves frit,  and  began  to  exercise  that  Influence  oo 
thought  which  they  afterwards  possessed.  Hla  was 
no  club  logic,  bis  method  was  to  persuade  and  not  to 
drive  men's  minds  to  cotivlctiou.  He  never  answered 
criticism,  however  adverse  or  unjust;  be  said  that  if 
bis  opinions  did  net  become  popular,  or  hare  tbe  de- 
sired effect,  at  once,  be  could  watt,  and  no 
explanation  from  him  would  be  of  any  service. 
Me  was  no  propagandist,  and  aerer  srent  out 
of  bis  way  one  step  to  make  a  convert  lo 
bis  opinions.  After  tbe  publication  of  his  first 
book,  be  rnbsen,oenily  sent  forth  from  tho  press 
a  series  of  essays  on  various  suhleets,  which 
bad  been  previously  read  on  tbe  platform  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  tbe  public.  A  volume  of 
of  poems  appeared  at  a  later  day,  but  they  were  never 
received  with  much  favor,  for  Emerson's  true  poetry 
does  not  recite  In  ver*e,  It  An  be  found  only  in  bis 
prose. 

To  blm,  more  tban  to  any  other  Aniericao,  we  are 
Indebted  for  the  elevation  of  tlie  Lyceum,  which,  to- 
day Iu  Btstou.  Is  tbe  great  platform  of  thought,  and 
tbe  most  effectual  means  of  disseminating  knowl- 
edge. Mr.  Alct.it  then  gave  a  brief  outline  of  tbe 
system  of  writing  adopted  l-y  Mr.  Emerson. 
He  neve*  sits  down  and  thinks  out  an  es*ay, 
and  Ibeu  commit  It  to  paper,  as  some  people 
imagine;  he  makes  a  collection  of  bU  thoughts, 
from  whatever  source  gathered— whether  from 
nature,  from  conversation  or  from  dreams — and  hav- 
ing arranged  ttem  on  separate  slips  of  psper,  be  es- 
tablishes a  connection  between  rbeoi,  and  this  is  hla 
essay.  Each  thought  is  as  a  separate  star,  and  It 
shines  by  itself,  and  if  we  do  net  discover  logical 
sequence  we  must  not  be  disappointed,  for  the  anther 
did  not  Intend  bis  essays  should  oooula  sack  svn 
element. 

Mr.  Aleolt  then  passed  on  to  consider  the  life  and 
character  of  Hawthorne,  who,  be  said,  was  very  un- 
like Emerson.  He  was  one  of  the  darker  types  of 
character;  there  was  more  shade  than  sunshine  fas 
his  thoughts.  Vet  no  American  ever  wore  so  superb 
a  bead  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Tbe  speaker  gave 
a  brief  sketch  of  Hawthorne's  early  life,  his  educa- 
tion and  hla  habits.  His  first  contribution  to 
the  literary  world  was  *  Twice  Told  Talea,••  but 
what  gave  blm  a  general  Introduction  u  the  read- 
ing public  was  his  "Scarlet  Letter."  Frsm  bis 
bit-graph j  of  President  Pierce  be  derived  a  good  deal 
of  obloquy,  not  on  account  of  Its  literary  merits. which 
were  stave  cavil,  but  on  account  of  certain  pclKieml 
o|<in!ons  whk-b  acre  cousidored  bcretk~at  at  me  nose, 
ftrfcrring  to  bis  Lai  iu  and  disptvitioO.  Mr,  AleoU 
said  that  be  was  a*  timid  a*  a  girl,  never  rMted  his 
neighbors,  aud  was  never  "at  bouse.'* 

if  lleory  Theresa  be  said  I  hut  there  never  was  hot 
one  of  bis  kind,  and  tbere  never  would  be  another* 
From  bis  early  youth  be  was  self-reliant,  and  bad 
opinions  of  bis  own,  wbieb  be  never  failed  to  express 
if  an  op|«>rtuniU  fee  to  dning  presented  itsrif.  He 
was  eccentric,  and, «  hvii  a  young  man,  was  Mixed  with 
tbe  spirit  <f  Individuation)  wble-b  ••revailed  so  exten- 
sively in  social  life  ia  his  lime.  He  built  a  bat  la  tbe 
outrkiita  of  the  to«n,and  lived  for  a  m  bole  year  tbere 
at  au  ex|«-rae  of  $^'  'JS.    He  was  taxed  for  (150,  and 
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on  r«  fu>inf  to  pat  (bat  be  was  (Kit  tnto  |irU.>o, where 
be  n  n-lc  liImnH  perfectly  at  bueue,  and.  mUtn  he 
wn*  liberated,  be  left  with  tbe  cr.»te»i  reioctanee. 
llr  wrote  a  LI>.torT  of  fbU  eitw-ile  lo  bl»  life.  bCidde* 
a  U*»k  called  "A  Wees  on  Ihc  Concord  and  Merti- 
m»c  Ki\fiF."  and  io  loth  there  mod  several  saalbr 
papers  be  showed  a  power  of  thought  aiul  cuoceptiow 
rarely  |«Me>*ed  by  as  Asorncan  writer. 

William  Idler;  dunning  oIm  received  *  fitting 
tribute,  tbe  speaker  git-lug  turn  the  epithet  trf  a  iw- 
maikable  uc 

At  tbe  close  of  bl*  address,  tbe  I  banks  of  the  socte- 
tj  were  veted  to  Mr.  Alrott  for  bis  aervtc**.  Mr. 
John  Ward  Dean,  tbe  librarian,  then  read 
bit  re]>ort,  trim  wblcb  it  appeared  'bat  during 
tbe  month  there  bad  been  added  ts  the  library 
f<  orteeu  rolorues.  173  n.impLlett ,  three  maanacriptB 
two  nmp*,  one  e nfT»\  inr .  terra  newspapers  and  on* 
file  of  The  Bosto*  Hailt  Gum  for  U>TX  Beo- 
jamln  B.  I>»  vis  i«e»ented  two  albums  for  preserving 
tbe  photographs  of  member*.  Tbe  Hon.  T.  C.  Atnory 
received  from  tbe  NomUmatic  and  ArUuedoftcsJ 
Society  two  medals,  one  of  copper  and  tbe  otber  of 
gold,  bearing  tbe  name*  of  both  societies  and  tbe 
date  of  presentation,  wbleb  be  formally  tendered  to 
tbe  a*Foeiailuci.at>drr*o)>itlnn»of  tbanka  to  tbe  donor* 
were  pa>sed.  Tbe  secretary  then  read  a  oosnmunlen- 
tlcn  from  W.  H.  Wbitmore,  Ksq.,  offering  a  means 
of  Moj  tilif  jluj:  tbe  present  method  of  designating  re- 
lxti>  iisbip  from  one  generation  toauotber.  Tbecoas* 
muniCMlion  was  referred  to  the  following  eoomlttea 
for  ibeir  cr»nM<ler»tk..n:  tbe  Rev.  Bfr.cjtater.tbe  Hon. 
T.  ('.  Amory  and  W.  S.  Applet  on.  Tbe  meeting  tbe* 
adjourned. 

The  Independent  essays  to  indicate  the  reljg» 
ious  bias  of  our  prominent  authors,  saying  ther 
"can  hardly  help  patting  some  little"  of  it  into 
(heir  writings.  The  following  classification  it 
thinks  accurate :  Bryant  is  a  Unitarian,  and  on* 
of  tbe  vice-presidents  of  the  American  Units* 
rian  Association,  and  a  similar  office  is  also  held 
by  George  William  CurtU,  .who  occasionally 
reads  sermons  in  the  church  of  that  denomina- 
tion on  Staten  Island.  Dr.  Holmes  is  likewise 
a  Unitarian  of  a  somewhat  earnest  type;  and 
other  believers  in  the  same  faith  are  John  Gor- 
hani  Palfrey,  the  historian,  who  was  once  a 
clergyman ;  Francis  Parknun,  Senator  Sumner, 
Motley,  Bancroft,  Whipple,  Howells,  Mrs. 
Hunt,  Mrs.  SpofTorJ,  Bret  llartc,  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge, and  Mr.  Godkin  of  The  Notion.  James 
Freeman  Clarke  and  Edward  E.  Hale  are  almost 
as  well  known  as  clergymen  as  men  of  letters. 
Longfellow  and  Lowell  are  Unitariins  of  a  con- 
servative type.  With  that  body  is  also  to  be 
associated,  probably,  Bayard  Taylor.  Chariee 
Dudley  Warner  and  Mark  Twain  are  Congrega- 
tionslisU,  attending  the  same  church  in  Hart- 
ford ;  and  other  CongregationalisU  are  Dr  Hol- 
land, Lucy  Larcom,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
Gail  Hamilton,  Horace  E.  Scudder,  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  who  used  to  attend  the  Old  South, 
Boston,  which  sanctuary  he  still  frequents,  we 
suppose,  for  postal  purposes.  Higginson,  Par- 
ton  and  Cranch  are  Free  Religionists,  Col.  Hig- 
ginsou  having  once  been  a  Unitarian  minister, 
and  Mr.  Cranch  being  a  graduate  of  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School.  Emerson  and  A.  Bron- 
son  Alcoltare,  of  course,  Transeendentalistt,  and 
Miss  L.  M.  Alcott's  sympathies  are  also  with 
litis  school.  Epes  Sargent  and  Robert  Dale 
Owen  are  Spiritualists ;  Edward  Eggleston  is  a 
Methodist  and  a  doctor  of  divinity ;  Mrs.  A.  D. 
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T.  Whitney  is  a  Swedenborgian ;  John- Boyle 
O'Reilly  is  a  Roman  Catholic;  and  the  Episco- 
palians are  represented  by  B.  H.  Dana,  Jr., 
John  Hay,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stow*. 
Whittier  is  a  Quaker  of  liberal  tendencies,  al- 
though he  does  not,  we  believe,  call  himself  • 
Hicksite.  The  Independent  adds:  "The  facta 
given  are  sufficient  to  prove  conclusively  that  in 
pure  literature  the  little  handful  of  Unitarians 
and  radical  thinkers  quite  outweigh  all  tbe  other 
religious  bodies  put  together.  The  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found,  we  suppose,  in  the  fact  that 
Harvard  College  belongs  to  the  Unitarians';  and 
Harvard  College,  while  Professor  Charming  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  rhetoric,  produced  a  literary 
impression  on  its  pupils  that  is  memorable  in 
the  history  of  education.  This  is  certain,  thai 
Unitarian  ism  has  for  thirty  years  had  almost 
exclusive  control  of  our  literature.  In  learn* 
ing  the  supremacy  passes  easily  over  to  tbe 
CongregationalisU,  whose  colleges  take  a  high- 
er rank  in  scholarship  than  those  of  any  other 
denomination."  Feb.,    1874 
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Halph   Vt  aid.  Eamsi    an*  tbe    Lt»r4 
tor*Blp  of  Glasgow   ITalversltx. 

Tialpta  Waldo  Emerson  has  sent  tbe  following 
letter  to  tbe  committee  formed  to  promote  hi* 
election  as  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  University,  and 
it  was  given  to  tbe  public  through  the  columns  of 
the  Glasgow  Herald  of  April  7: 

Concord,  Mam.,  March  18, 1874. 

Gentlemen— I  received  a  few  days  since  yovr 
letter  of  the  17th  of  February,  inviting  me  to  allow 
my  name  te  be  proposed  as  one  of  tbe  candidates 
for  the  lord-rectorship  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. 1  confess  to  a  surprise  that  reached  almost 
to  incredulity,  which  the  careful  reading  of  your 
letter  chanced  into  a  respect  and  gratitude  to  the 
kind  and  nolle  feeling  with  which  you  and  the 
young  gentlemen  whom  yon  represent  have  bos- 
mi-lime.  Di.  Stirling's  tatter,  which  eaiuetoras 
u  ith  your?,  added  its  confirmation  and  the  friend 
licet  "detail*  to  your  own. 

At  first  I  thought  the  proportion  so  novel,  and 
•o  unlikely  to  be  sustained  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  matriculated  students,  that  I  must  not  think 
of  it  as  other  than  a  kindest  compliment  of  a  few 
f  rieuds,  and  very  precious  to  me  as  such,  hut  only 
to  be  respectfully  declined.  Or  thinking  it  over,! 
imd  it  is  for  you,  and  not  for  me,  to  judge  of  the 

i 'reliabilities  of  tbe  election,  and  that  yoa,  and  not 
,  mu-t  decide  whether  these  are  such  as  to  justify 
you  in  actually  proposing  my  name  to  tbe  electors. 
If  you  persist,  you  are  at  liberty  to  propose  my 
name,  and,  if  elected,  I  shall  certainly  endeavor  to 
meet  your  withes  and  those  of  the  university  as 
to  tbe  time  and  the  duties  which  the  office  shall 
require.  With  tills  letter  1  shall  send  to  Boston 
my  affirmative  reply  by  tbe  ocean  telegraph,  as 
requested  by  f>r.  Stirling. 

Yours,  with  very  kind  regards, 

B.  w.  Ekersow. 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
April,    1874. 


Kai.ph  V,*Ai,no  Emerson  aicd  tub  Glas- 
gow University.  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, who  was  nominated  by  tbe  Independent 
Club  for  tbe  office  of  lord  rector  of  Glasgow 
University,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  has 
sent  tbe  following  letter  to  Dr.  J.  Hutchison 
Stirling,  tbe  honorary  president  of  tbe  clnb: 

Cokcord,  6ih  January.  1875. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Stirling— 1  cannot  forgive  my- 
self for  my  tardiness  in  telling  yon  how  deep- 
ly I  have!  felt  your  interest  and  care  in  my 
behalf  at  Glasgow.  •  •  •  Yet  1  wa%  and 
ant,  deeply  sensible  of  your  heroic  generosity 
in  tbe  care  of  my  interest  in  tbe  late  el«totU>n. 
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CONCOliDANl)  LEXlNdrOX. 


WHAT  TTArFENED  A  IWNIWED  TEAK* 
AGO. 


The  FIr*t  Buttle*  *f  tbr  RrrclalUt,  »»4 
their  lamiag  Celebratli«aa» 

The  caiing  centennials  at  Concord  and 
Lexington  will  celebrate  events  w<>U  enough 
known  In  their  general  character,  bat  itill  fjr- 
eotten  or  misunderstood  lu  many  of  their  details, 
a*  L»  Datoral  with  deeds  done  a  hundrM  years 
ago.  Montetxjuleu  called  bl.'tory  "a  faMs  eoa- 
'tented  to,"(une  fable  con veuoc.)  There  has  been 
no  nnanttnooii  consent  to  the  chronicle  of  April 
IP,  1T75,  and  to  the  towns  of  Concord  and 
Lexingtoo  have  been  quarn-bnc  over  some  of 
the  details  ever  since  1825,  when  S<jaire  Hoar 
informed  Lafayette  In  a  public  addraw,  (as  the 
story  goes)  that  the  first  forcible  resUuu.ee  to 
British  app-e?nion  was  made  in  his  own  town  of 
Coucord.  Major  Pblnney  of  Lexington  took 
umbrage  at  this  word  "forcible,"  and  wrote  a 
"History  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,"  in  18*3, 
to  prove  that  Lexington  men  made  a  "forcibly* 
resistance,  and  shed  British  blood  some  boors 
before  the  Concord  farmers,  reinforced  by  their 
neighbors  from  Acton,  Bedford,  and  Linootn, 
drove  back  the  red-coats  from  the  Old  North 
bridge.  The  gauntlet  thas  thrown  down  by 
Lexington  was  taken  op  by  Concord  without  de- 
lay, and  old  Dr  Ripley,  the  Concord  minister,  in 
his  town  newspaper,  (the  Yeoman's  Gazette) 
wrote  a  "History  of  the  Ficht  at  Concord"  ra 
reply  to  Major  Pbinney.  Dr  Ripley  maintained 
that  "the  /frst  regular  and  forcible  resistance  to 
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the  Invading  British  soldiers  was  made  at 
'Concord  North  bridge;— that  therr  the  fire  of  th-» 
'British  was  first  returned  by  the  Americans;— 
'that  there  the  firtt  British  blood  was  shod; and, 
'of  coarse,  that  there  commenced  the  wax  that 
'terminated  In  the  Independence  of  the  United 
'States."  And.  with  charming  naivete,  Dr 
Ripley  added,  "We  had  no  idea  that  any  persons 
'ever  would  or  conld  seriously  entertain  a  differ- 
'ent  opinion."  It  is  plain  that  the  good  doctor 
bad  not  calculated  the  trajectory  of  a  grand- 
ron,  mnch  less  that  of  a  great-grandson;  bad  be 
lived  to  this  day  and  read  Mr  Bancroft's  contro- 
versies with  these  pugnacious  daises  of  oar  pop- 
ulation, be  would  have  got  dcw  lvbt  about 
differences  of  opinion.  He  bad  read  from  fats 
bj  an-book  a  thousand  times,— 

"Let -children  learn  the  mighty  deeds 
That  God  performed  of  old," 
but  In  tbe  next  generation  this  hyma  was  under- 
stood to  rood,— 

"Let  people  learn  tbe  mighty  deeds 
Grandpa  |ierfoxmed  oi  old," — 
and  now  that  another  generation  has  come  for- 
ward, tbe  verse  stands,— 

"If  you  dare  doubt  tho  mighty  donds 

My  (yreoforcin'kire  achieved 
You  aie  a  slanderer,  a  rogue. 
Not  fit  to  be  btiieved." 
Mr  Bancroft  has  fallen  upon  these  laier  genera- 
tions,— or,  rather,  they  bate  fallen  upon  bin, 
and  are  bringing  bis  giay  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.    But  when  two  sets  of  great-grand- 
<  hildren  get  by  the  ears,  as  in  tbe  case  of  Con- 
cord and  Lexiugton,  which  of  us  can  presume  to 
act   aa    ompue,  tautas  cow»)x>n*re    fifes?    The 
thirdsman  in  such  contents  gets  the  "redding- 
Vtroke"  (as  the  Scotch  say,)  from  bot'i  sides,  and 
falls,  crjing,  like  poor  Merrutio, -"A  plague  o' 
'botb  your  bouses."    AH  dial  U>«  calm  historls* 

can  do,  piobsbly,  Is  to  stand  off,  tike  old  Anctt- 
see,  and  sigh  oat,— 

Mm  avhm, paribus  quas  /ulgerr  ormis  ra  orato, 
Cbncardts  arumtr  nunc,  tt  llum  ntvtt  frrmenbsr, 
B%u[  quantum  inter  st  brlhm.  si  fa  swat  vita) 
AtV  psrint,  qvantas  aeie*  strayemque  ctrhmnif 
St,pwri,  ne  tanti  anh*is  aAsuescile  sella. 
Am  patri*  calidas  in  viscera  vsrtite  tins.' 
"That  soul  of  Concord,  practf al  wbfle  It  hleere, 
Ko  sooner  ibn.ngb  onflorwnlnf  »y<  Ud  p**P* 
Than,  all  agog  for  kittle  and  for  blows, 
Fhe  pulls  |  r<  tuning  rivals  by  tbe  rtoaa. 
•Ah^rrcat-grr«t-gr»ndsoi'' don't  eiakesoflk  amass, 
Nor  ttirn  joor  stout  forefautc.  to-ee  on  n»l 
Let  Lralngtcu  slouv  *  tb*  won't  hurt  you. 
Why    whet  your  Knm'tbuf's  swwid  to  ran  year 

bttjbbor*  through  y" 
Mean*  bile,  the  local  bi«torians  at  Concord 
and  Lexington  are  writing  their  chronicles  to 
ruit  thcmrclves,  and  making  more  doubtfol  what 
%  as  obecare  enough  before.  Each  town  magni- 
fies its  own  exploits,  Ira  own  heroes,  and  calls  lu 
own  pV-s  the  verdict  or  history.  As  Virgil  said, 
anticipating  the  dispute,— 

Tali*  secla,  suis  diimtnt,  r*rritr,Jksis 
Ctffcrdf*  ffuWH  ito^ram  nwotfa?  Pswest, 

"  Vhrt  thrifty  Conmrd  on  btr  spindle  spaa. 

For  annals  of  the  agr<e  past  hh.ilj  ran,— 

Wa«  dares  dlijUU)  what  Nutbau  tvld  kh)  war 

Wo  to  that  Infidel  wbo  cannot  or  wtn  not 

accept  tbe  stoiy  that  liccrrcut  in  his  town!  he 

is  like  a  Giaour  among  the  (altMol  Motdem;  like 

an  Israelite  who  -t '.not  pronounce  th*  ahibboleth. 
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l>k>!t  aa  wn  the  ak!rml«h  at  Concord  bridge.  H 
baa  raaned  iulo  tbe  worid'i  history  as  the  "bae- 
*tk"  ol  Lexington,  thoagk  sometime*  and  not* 
P*©pc  rly  called  "Concord  Fight."  The  expedi- 
tion rv  sent  out  by  Gage  to  aelse  the  provincial 
snpptirs  and  war  material  at  Concord,— foiled  iu 
ibis,  it  was  then  resisted  by  the  Concord  militia 
and  mioate-men,— and  finally  wa»  forced  to  re- 
treat through  Lexiugton  to  Boston.  The  distance 
marched  by  the  British,  that  day,  was  about  40 
rail**;  it  was  their  Aral  and  hvt  expedition  into 
the  interior,  and  was  at  once  followed  by  the 
siege  of  Boston,  In  which  Washington  look  part, 
tea  weeks  k>ter. 

Ever}  body  knowa  how  PaoJ  Severe  rode  out 
from  Charicstown  on  tbe  night  of  April  18, 
177.1,  to  warn  tbe  Middlesex  towns  of  the  ap* 
proarhing  etemy.  lie  bad  left  Boston  on  a 
ierry-boai  about  10  o'clock,  while  tbe  British 
trooos  were  crooking  to  Cambridge,  and,  by  the 
time  tbey  had  fairly  left  that  town,  Revere,  a  Ut- 
ile aiu  r  midnight,  waa  at  Lexington,  where  he 
.gave  the  alarm  to  Sam  Adama  and  John  Han  • 
cork,  aa  well  as  to  Capt  John  Parker  and  bia 
minutr-min.  Revere  war  jotued  In  Lexingtou 
by  William  Dawes,  who  had  ridden  oat  from 
Boxbary,  alarming  the  country  In  that  direction, 
and  by  Dr  Samuel  Preseort  of  Gxicord.  They 
rode  on,  half-way  from  Lexington  to  Concord, 
when  they  were  Intercepted  by  British  scouts, 
and  only  PresooU  succeeded  In  making  hla  way 
hrough  to  Concord,  where,  beforv  2  o'clock  In 
the  morning  of  tbe  19th,  be  ret  the  bell  ringing 
In  tbe  pari*h  belfry,  and  called  oat  the  people, 
-who  rallied  aa  tbey  bad  tallied  in  Lexington,  but 
in  larger  uumbei*.  At  tbe  head  of  tbe  Lexing- 
ton men  w«  Capt  John  Parker,  grandfather  o 
Tl  eodore  Parker,  and  among  the  foremost  in 
Concord  waa  Rev  William  Emerson,  the  parish 
minlaUT,  grandfather  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
Tbe  minister  came,  pave  Bancroft,  "with  gun  in 
'Land,  bia  powder-born  and  poach  for  balk, 
'slung  over  bia  shoulder."  Ilia  parishioners, 
says  his  grandson,  "suatcbed  down  thoir  maty 
'tirelorks  from  the  kitchen  walla,  to  make  good 
'the  resolute  words  of  their  town  debate*.  Those 
•poor  (armeta  who  came  np,  that  day,  to  defend 
'their  native  aoll,  acted  from  tbe  simplest  In- 
'suacta.  They  did  not  know  it  waa  a  deed  of 
'fame  they  were  doing.  These  men  did  not  bab- 
•Ueof  glory;  they  never  dreamed  their  children 
'would  cocteud  who  bad  done  tbe  most.  And  as 
'they  had  no  fear  of  man,  they  yet  did  have  a 
"f'.ar  of  God.  Capt  Charles  Miles,  who  waa 
'sounded  in  tbe  pursuit  of  tbe  enemy,  told  my 
'venerable  friend  (f  >r  Ripley)  that  he  went  to  the 
'aerrire*  of  that  day  with  the  wine  seriousness 
'and  acknowledgment  of  God  which  be  carried  to 
Vhureh."  It  waa  the  same  with  tbe  people  of 
Lexington.  Thoodore  Parker  ha«  thui  described 
what  took  place  there:— 

Tlie  war  of  Revolution  began  at  L»xingToo,  to 
end  at  Ycrktown:  IM  first  baule  was  on  tbl  19th 
-of  April.  Tbui  raw  morning,  a  little  after  day- 
bieak,  a  tall  man  #ith  a  large  forehead  under  a 
three-cornered  l.at  (John  larker)  drew  up  hN 
<i  mpAiiy  of70  men  on  I  tie  Lexington  green,— 
farmeni  and  mechanics  like  bimeelf :  onlv  one  Is 
kit  now  (1SJ2),  tbe  boy|who  "played"  the  men 
to  tbe  ►pot.  They  were  led  into  line  to  wait  for 
the  Ke.galars.  Tbe  captain  ordered  every  man  to 
"load  his  piece  with  powder  and  ball  "  "Don't 
*re"  were  his  words,  "unless  tirea  upon;  but,  if 
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titty  vara  a  var,  let  it  beyiu  tt^re."  The  Regular* 
earns  on.  borne  Americans  offered  to  run  away 
from  their  posts.  Tbiir  captain  said,  "I  will  or- 
der the  first  man  Nhot  dead  that  Waves  bix  olace." 
'Ibe  English  commander  cried  out,  "Disperse! 
>oo  rebels;  lay  down  jour  arm*  and  disperse!" 
Jiot  a  man  t-tirred.  "Disperse,  you  damned  reb- 
els!" sbouVed  be  again.  Not  a  Jiao  stirred.  He 
ordered  tbe  vanguard  to  fire;  they  did  so,  but 
over  the  heads  of  our  father*.     Trw-n    th*   whole 

niain  \*<Ay  leveled  their  pieces,  and  there  waa 
need  rt  ten  new  graves  in  Lexington.  A  few 
Americans  returned  the  shot,  liriesb  Mood 
Main*  d  ibe  curly  grata,  which  "wared  with  the 
a  ibd."  "IM speise  and  take  care  of  yourselves I" 
« :ie  the  captain's  last  command.  And  after  the 
iiiiiirh  tired  iheir  third  round,  there  lay  tbe 
slead.  and  there  stood  the  soldiers;  there  was  a 
battle-field  U 'tween  England  and  America,  never 
t*»  lie  forgot,  never  to  be  covered  over.  Tbe 
""mother  country"  of  tbe  morniuif  was  tbe  "eoe- 
tnv  "  at  sunrise.  "Oh  what  a  gtuhoaa  morning 
ie  this!"  aaid  Samuel  Adams. 

In  bis  interview  with  tbe  flfer  boy  (Jonathan  Har- 
rington) in  1S4.">,  Theodore  Parker  had  asked  him 
"how  he  felt  as  be  n. arched  on  to  the  apot"  with 
the  Lexington  men  in  1773.  Harrington  aaid  "he 
'felt  well  enough  then;  bnt  when  they  saw  the  reg- 
'tilars  march  up  be  felt  kind  o'  queer.  Some  of- 
•iVir-d  to  run  away,  bnt  Capt  Parker  drew  bia 
Sword  and  said  he  would  run  through  tbe  first 
*iaj»n  tint  offered  to  run.  Capt  P.  looked  as  If 
'he  weoJd  face  anything,  acd  so  he  could."  This 
Is  the  general  testimony  alxmt  Johu  Parker.  We 
Ln  dli.-r  Jonnt>  was  one  of  the  killed.  As  Bancroft 
ftell*  the  story:— 

Jonas  1'sjker,  tbe  etroDjest  and  best  wrestler 
in  Lexington,  had  promised  never  to  ran  from 
Drilisb  troops;  and  be  kept  his  vow.  A  wound 
brought  bun  on  bis  knees.  Having  discharged 
Lis  gun,  he  Tfas  preparing  to  load  it  again,  when 
as  sound  a  h«  art  m  ever  throboet)  for  freedom 
tvns  Milled  by  u  Imvonet,  and  be  lay  on  the  post 
which  he  took  at  tlie  mornini^a  drum-beat.  So 
Ml  Ism:.c  M ux7.ey,  and  so  1*11  the  aged  Robert 
Sim n>e,  the  same  who,  in  17AM,  had  been  ao  en- 
*-ign  at  Lotiisltnrg.  Jonathan  Harhnpton,  Jr., 
avaseTvick  in  front  of  his  own  boose,  ou  tbe  north 
of  the  common.  His  wife  was  at  tbe  window  •« 
we  fell.  With  the  blood  gtuhiog  from  bia  breast, 
be  irise  in  her  right,  tottered,  fell  again,  then 
crawled  on  band*  s.nd  knees  toward  his  dwelling; 
obi-  ran  to  meet  Md:,  but  only  retwbed  bio  as  he 
<^uiired  «m  their  threshold.  Seven  of  tbe  dbho  of 
J^-Mugton  weie  killed;  nine  wo>inded;  a  qnarter 
i«rt  «<f  those  who  stood  In  arms  on  the  green. 
Jn  0\r  <\.^<u  jy  of  numoeis  tV  common  waa  a 
rwld  ol  o.u rder,  not  of  battle;  Parker  therefore 
rtnlered  bis  men  to  disperse.  Th>-n,  ond  not  till 
Um  n,  did  a  few  of  them,  on  their  own  impulse, 
return  Ibe  British  bre.  These  random  shots  of 
fugitives  or.  dying  men  did  no  bat m,  except  tliat 
I'iwaim's  horse  wss  |ierhnp»  grazed,  and  a  pri- 
■t-nte  of  tlie  10:h  light  iufantrv  was  touched 
slightly  on  :he  lei;. 

The  BrilL-h  drew  up  on  tbe  green,  fired  a  vol- 
ley and  buna  d  tl.rice  by  way  of  triumph,  and, 
alter  a  halt  of  lc.-s  than  half  an  hoar,  poshed  on 
toward  Couecrd,  the  real  object  of  their  march. 
They  reached  tbe  village  about  7  o'clock  In 
-the  morricg,— the  outposts  of  the  Concord  iniii- 
1ia  retreating  before  them.  Hawthorne  in  "8ep- 
'timlus  Fclton"  has  described  how  they  entered 
tbe  village, — mar.  h>ng  up  past  the  very  bouse 
on  the  bill-side  w  here  Hawthorne  afterward  bved, 
and  halting  at  last  in  the  public  square,  before 
the  me<-tiuj;-nonr«  and  the  tavern,  opposite  which 
stood  the  liberty-pole.  From  midnight  till  8 
o'clock  Col  Jaraer  Bartett,  commander  of  tbe 
militia  ai.d  k>  ( per  of  the  stores  and  snDplies,  bad 
been   removing  the  latter  to  places  of  conceal- 
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nephew  Joseph  Swayne  to  Concord,  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  Col  Barrett  for  manufacturing 
guns,  cartridges  He.,  and  in  these  visits,  which 
were  frequent,  the  young  man  often  saw  and 
talked  with  Miss  Melicent.  On  one  occasion  he 
pretended  to  be  a  tory ,  a*  kd»  of  ber  towns- 
people (Lees,  Blisses,  etc.)  were,  and  asked  ber 
"what  the  Concord  men  would  do  for  ammnnl- 
'tion  when  the  red-coats  came  np  to  fight  them, 
'teeing  that  they  had  no  cartridges?"  She  an- 
swered, "They  will  nse  tbelr  powder-horns  and 
'bnllets,  aa  tbey  do  when  they  shoot  bears." 
"That  would  be  too  barbarous,"  said  young 
Swayne,  and,  borrowing  Miss  Mellcent's  scissors 
he  showed  her  bow  to  cut  and  fold  cartridge 
paper  and  fill  it  witb  powder  and  ball.  She  took 
the  hint,  and,  with  the  aid  of  her  companions, 
made  many  hundred  cartridges  during  the  win- 
ter, and  the  veritable  scissors  with  which  she 
cnt  the  paper  will  be  exhibited  at  the  centennial, 
along  with  an  anvil  upon  which  the  guu-barrels 
weie  made.  After  the  battle  of  Concord,— per- 
haps after  the  war, — Joseph  Swayne  came  to 
Concord  again,  and  married  Mel'.cent  Barrett, 
whose  cartridges  were  no  doubt  used  by  the 
Americana  at  the  North  bridge,  that  day.  Her 
father  gave  the  order  to  march  forward,  as  be 
had  given  the  previous  one  to  retreat, — but  the 
troops  were  led  in  the  march  by  the  major  of  the 
aiuute-men,  John  Ituttrick,  whose  house  stood 
within  a  long  gunshot  of  the  bridge. 

As  the  reinforced  militia,  now  throe  or  four 
hundred  strong,  marched  down  from  Poo- 
kawtasaet  toward  the  bridge,  about  10  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  they  met  at  the  fork  of  the  road, 
near  Major  But  trick's  house,  with  the  company 
of  minute-men  from  Acton,  commanded  by 
Capt  Isaac  Tavls.  Tlila  company,  with  one  of 
the  four  Concord  companies,  commanded  by 
David  Brown,  took  the  lead,— the  others  were 
form* d  In  support  of  them  by  the  acting  adju- 
tant, Joseph  Hosruer,  grandfather  of  Rev  Dr 
George  W.  Mourner.  Major  Bntriick  and  Col 
Hoblnson  of  Prescott's  regiment  inarched 
abreast  ol  ( apt  Davis  in  the  van,  ana  m  toe 
British  at  the  bridge  offered  to  take  op  the 
plunks,  Bnitrlck  ordered  them  to  desist,  and 
gave  bis  n  en  a  quicker  step,  marching  aa  be  did, 
on  foot.  The  British  then  fired  a  few  random 
►hots,  which  did  no  harm,— next,  a  single  shot 
from  them  wounded  the  Acton  flfer,  Luther 
Blanchaid,  and  then  came  the  volley  from  the 
British  front  rank,  which  killed  Capt  Davis 
and  Abner  Ilonner,  son  of  the  Acton  deacon.  As 
the  British  fired,  William  Emerson,  the  miniver, 
who  waa  lookiug  on  from  bia  chamber  window, 
twenty  rods  In  the  rear  of'ihe  British,  waa  for  a 
moment  nneary  lest  the  volley  should  not  be 
returned.  "These  orders"  (of  Col  Barrett,  not 
to  fiie  unless  fired  upon),  wrote  Emerson  in  bia 
diary,  "were  so  punctually  observed  that  we 
'received  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  three  several 
'awl  separate  discharges  of  their  pieces  before  it 
'was  returned  by  our  commanding  offloer;  the 
'firing  then  soon  became  general  for  several  mln- 
'utcs."  On  seeing  his  comrades  fall,  Major 
Buttrick,  who  carried  a  musket,  leaped  from  the 
gronnd  with  excitement,  and,  turning  half 
way  toward  his  men,  shouted,  "Fire,  fei- 
iow-soldiers,  for  God's  sake,  firet"  dis- 
charging    bis     own     piece     at      the     same 
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moment.  No  sooner  were  the  words  ottered  than 
the  order  was  obeyed.  The  cry  "Firel  Are.  ore" 
ran  like  ligbtulng  through  the  whole  Una  of 
imericans;  two  of  the  British  were  killed  and 
several  wounded ;  the  rest  ran  away,  hotly  pur- 
sned  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  Americana,  who 
immediately  crossed  the  bridge.  Bat,  as  if  as- 
tonished at  their  own  success,  they  toon  halted; 
they  made  no  attempt  to  cutoff  tfce  companies  in 
their  nar,  at  Col  Barrett's,  nor  did  tbey  attack 
the  main  body  of  the  British  under  Col  Smith  no- 
til  two  hours  later.  Instead  of  this,  they  aeat- 
l«  red  abont,  removing  the  dead  and  wounded, 
taking  breakfast  and  watching  the  movements 
of  the  British  parties.  One  of  these  returning 
from  Col  Barrett's  house,  a  mile  or  two  west  of 
the  river,  passed  over  the  bridge  and  saw  their 
countrymen  lying  dead  where  they  had  been 
shot  by  the  Americans.  They  saw  also  the  body 
of  the  wouuded  Bntuh  soldier,  whose  head  bad 
been  cloven  with  a  hatchet  by  a  lad  at  wbom  be 
thrust  with  bis  bayonet  as  he  lay  wounded  there. 
This  wa«  the  origin  of  the  matemeot  by  Gage 
and  Lord  Percy  that  "the  rebels  scalped  aud  cut 
•off  the  ears  of  some  of  the  wounded  who  fell  in- 
'to  their  hands."  lu  Gage's  letter  to  Gov  Trum- 
bull, dated  April  29,  be  says  that  Capt  Parsons 
observed  three  British  soldiers  on  the  ground, 
"one  of  them  scalped,  (bis  head  much,  mangled, 
'and  hi.'  ear*  cut  <  rT),  though  not  quite  dead;  a 
'eight  «hi«h  struck  the  soldiers  with  horror." 
The  lad  who  struck  the  blow  lived  at  the  parson- 
age, and  afterward  died  at  Acton.  His  name  has 
been  designedly  forgotten.  K»v  William  Emeo 
son,  wbo  i  aw  this  party  return  an*  cross  the 
bridge,  declined  lha'  whei  tbey  bebelc  their  feJ* 
)ow-m  Idlers  dead,  oe:r  the  bridge,  "ih  <?  appear- 
ed to  be  verj  much  alarmed,  and  ran  with  great 
'speed"  i a<t  I.I*  parso  ace  aud  ea<twa~d  ltno the 
village.  Tie  fight  took  place  half  a  mile  west  of 
the  village,  the  Am*>  leans  marching  down  on  lha 
west  ba  k  of  C  )i  c  >i  d  rlvr,  from  a  htl'oek,  over 
a  causeway,  ad  ihe  British  standing  on  tkeeaet 
bank,  In  the  highway  which  curved  round  the 
parsonage  field  and  orchard,  so  charmingly  de- 
scribed by  Hawthorne,  in  hia  "Moaaaa  from  an 
•Old  Manae," 

A  little  after  noon,  the  British  colonel,  baring 
called  In  all  his  detachments,  be^an  bis  retreat 
toward  Boston  by  the  same  road  be  bad  come, 
and  pursued  by  the  Americana.  About  a  mils 
east  of  Concord  village,  near  the  fork  of  the  road 
ihat  leads  to  Bedford,  he  was  met  by  fresh  com- 
panies of  minute-men  from  Reading  and  BiUerica, 
and  from  East  Sudbury  (now  Wayland),  and  a 
►harp  fight  ensued,  where  several  of  the  British 
were  killed.  On  the  high  bind  in  Lincoln,  a  mile 
or  two  farther  east,  a  still  sharper  skirmish  oc- 
curred. Just  after  they  crossed  the  line  between 
Lincoln  and  Lexington,  they  were  met  by  Capt 
Parker's  company  again— this  time  in  the  woods  — 
and  here  Pit.  aim  was  wounded  and  lost  bis 
horse,  which  was  Liken  to  Concord  and  sold  at 
auction  with  the  holsters  and  pistols.  Capt  Na- 
than Barrett  bought  the  pistols  and  afterward 
offered  ihem  to  V*  n  Washington,  who  did  not  ac- 
cept the  gift,  as  some  of  his  snecexsors  would 
have  done.  They  were  then  given  to  Gen  Put- 
nam, after  Pitcairn's  death  at  Bunker  hill. 

Major  Pitcoirn  was  the  officer  wbo  bad  given 
the  order  to  fire  en  the  Americans  at  Lexington 
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for  a  beg  nner.     He  had  then  had  no  instruction 
whatever   in   drawing  or  modelling,  except  in 
mechanical  drawing  at  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology.    With   a   paper-folder   and   a   pair  of 
tweezers,  and  a  few  sticks  shaped  with  his  knife, 
with  some  kind  aid  from  Miss  May  Alcott,  lie 
finished  the  bust.     This  was  in  1S09,  and  dar- 
ing the  same  year  lie  made  several  las  rtlitft  of 
young  ladies  of  his  own  household,  and  on  a 
visit  to  his  brother  in  Chicago  he  received  bis 
firbt  money  order  for  a  medallion  head  of  a  lady 
there.     On  his  return  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  the  emi- 
nent sculptor  of  New  York,  received  him  a*  a 
pupil  in  his  studio  for  one  month,  in  the  spring 
of  1j>70,  and  ba«  ever  since  shown   him  marks 
of  friendship.     Soon  after,  Mr.  French  modelled 
the  bust  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gov.  Brown  of  Con- 
cord, a  copy  of  which  is  now  in  the  free  public 
library  there.     He  executed  about  this  time  sev- 
eral binall  groups  of  birds  and  animals,  the  first 
of  which,  "The  Owls  in  Love."  has  had  a  great 
sale  in  plaster  and  Parian.     He  has  also  pub- 
lished two  illustrations  of  Dickens,  "Dolly  Var- 
den  and  Joe  Willet,"  and  "Dick  Swiveller  and 
the   Marchioness."    They   have   been   sold    in 
Parian,  but  are  too  expensive  to  have  a  great 
sale.     He  had  executed  several  other  portrait 
busts  and  a  hat  relief  of  Dr.  Holmes's  "Elsie 
V  t>oner,"  which  he  cut  in  marble  with  bis  own 
hand  for  practice-     This  has  never  been  exhib- 
ited    in   public,  and   is    hardly   finished.     Mr. 
"irench  took  lessons  in  the  winters  of  lr»71  and 
1872  of  Dr.  Rinimer,  of  Boston,  in  drawing  and 
modelling. 

There  had  long  been  an  idea  at  Concord  that 
a  monument  should  he  erected  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  on  the  exact  spot  where  the  Amer- 
icans were  killed  in  the  fight  of  April  19,  1775, 
and  Mr.  Ehenezer  Hubbard,  in  his  life,  had  placed 
in  trust  $000  for  building  a  bridge  in  place  of  the 
"Old  North  Bridge."*     Mr.  George  Keyes  sug 
gested  to  young  French  as  early  aa  1872  to  make 
a  model  of  a  figure  of  a  minute-man  for  the 
proposed  statue.    The  young  artist,  then  bnt 
twenty-two,  designed  and  executed,  in  an  out- 
building at  his  home  in  Concord,  a  model  of  a 
minute-man  and  cast  it  in  plaster  himself,  using 
his  own  figure  mostly  for   hit   model.     This, 
when  completed,  was  not  satisfactory  to  himself, 
and,  having  opened  a  studio  in  Boston,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  design  that  which  he  has  now  executed 
in  heroic  size.     Mr.  Hubbard  died  and  left  to 
the  town  of  Concord  $1000,  on  condition  that 
they   would    erect  a   monument  on   the  west 
side  of  the  river.     At  a  town-meeting  in  the 
spring  of  1873  the  town  accepted  the  legacy  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject 
a hd  report  at  the  town-meeting  on  the  next  ao- 
turan,  which  they  did  in  a  printed  pamphlet  cir- 
culated throughout  the  town  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.     They  recommended  that  the  figure  of 
a  minute-man  should  constitute  the  main  feature 
of  the  proposed  monument.    They  had  requested 
Mr.  French  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
the  small  model  in  plaster  was  exhibited  in  the 
Thx  ••MuroM-MAT*.**—  This  bronze  statue  at   town-hall.     Then  occurred  a  long  di»esiws*i<v» 
Concord  is  the  work  of  Daniel  Chester  French,    Up00  tne  question  of  the  material  of  which  ttia 
who  bas  resided  at  Concord  about  eight  years    Sgure    should    be    made,  uhethei  *,*n<t*  or 
with  his  father,  Judge  Henry  F.  French,  and  3 

who  is  now  in  Florence  pursuing  his  studies  bronte.  When  it  Is  suggested  that  R.  W.  Etn- 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Ball,  the  eminent  sculptor,  erson.  Judge  Hoar,  Mr.  \\  heildon  and  Mr.  Rey- 
author  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  nolds  took  part  in  the  discussion,  It  will  not  be 
in  the  public  garden  in  this  city.  Mr.  French  doubted  that  a  Concord  town-meeting  was  com- 
was  born  at  Exeter,  N.  H-,  April  20,  1850,  and  petent  to  consider  this  question.  Finally,  the 
completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  on  the  very  day  opinion  of  the  artist  was  asked,  and  he  decided 
of  the  inauguration  of  his  first  great  work-  He  «he  question  in  few  words  by  saying  that  the  flg- 
manifested  no  very  decided  taste  for  sculpture  ure  could  not  be  cut  i.i  granite  or  marble  without 
until  he  was  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old.  »o  modifying  It  as  to  take  out  of  it  much  of  its 
when  he  was  induced  tJ  try  his  hand  at  a  bust  life  and  action,  and  so  it  was  toted  to  have  It 
of  his  father,  in  which  he  was  quite  successful  produced  in  metal. 
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Buttrick  and  his  men  marched  down  from  Foss- 
kawtasset  hill  to  rescue  the  village  of  Concord 
from  destruction,  and,  on  their  way,  encountered 
the  British  by  the  river  bank.  It  Is  this  march 
aud  skirmish  which  Concord  la  to  eelebrata,— 
while  Lexington  celebrates  the  slaughter  on  Its 
village  green  In  the  morning,  and  the  vlctorioua 
yj-rtoh  of  tbe  red-voat*  toward  Boston  In  the  aC 
ternoon.  lbe  quarrel  between  the  towns  la 
chiefly  about  the  amount  of  resistance  made  at 
Lexington  In  the  morning.  There  ran  be  no 
doubt  tliat  the  resistance  at  Concord  was  both 
foicible  and  effectual.  It  put  aa  end  to  Gage's 
hopes  of  governing  Massachusetts  by  force,  aad 
It  made  eTen  Boston  unsafe  for  him  But,  in- 
stead of  quarreling,  the  two  towns  ought  to  ac- 
cept the  toast  given  by  tbe  president  of  tbe  Con- 
cord celebration  in  18*25. -Riifos  Hosmer,  ■  soo 
oi  tbe  adjutant  who  formed  the  American  line, 
a  hundred  years  ago,— "Lexington,  Coneord. 
'Bunker  Hill;  coheirs  to  the  early  glories  of  tbe 
'Revolution;  the  patrimony  to  equal  to  all  claims." 
The  Concord  celebration  will  be  more  fortunate 
than  that  of  Islington,  In  the  number  of  oiatora 
and  poets  who  will  take  part.  Mr  Emerson,  who 
is  to  make  tbe  dedicatory  speech  as  the  statue  u 
nnveiled,  to  a  Concord  man  by  ancestry  and  long 
re>idence.  Mr  Curtis,  tbe  orator  of  the  day,  re- 
dded in  Concord  for  a  few  years  In  his  youth, 
and  Prof  Lowell,  who  is  to  read  a  poem,  wae 
also  a  sojourner  there  while  a  student  In  college. 
Judge  Hoar,  as  president  of  the  day,  has  natur- 
ally called  to  hi*  aid  bis  friends  Longfellow  and 
Holmes,  and  other  celebrated  persons,  who  will 
be  present  by  proxy  if  not  in  person.  Thousands 
will  come  to  hear  what  to  said  and  to  see  what  to 
done, — 

'•Upon  the  river  bank 

frhliber  the  angry  f amesa  easae. 

In  sloven  dress  sad  broken  rank, 

Vor  thought  of  fasae. 

Thi  lr  dord  of  Mood 

All  mankind  pratoe; 

Even  the  serene  Benson  says, 

}t  wss  well  done. 

The  wis*-  and  shnj  le  have  one  glaaos 

To  jrrw t  yon  stern  headstone, 

Which  snore  of  pride  than  pity  gave 

To  tn»rk  ike  Briton's  triendluss  grave. 
Yet  It  was  a  stately  tossbi 
The  grand  rerun 
Of  eve  aud  morn, 
Tbe  year's  fresh  bloosa. 
The  silver  cloud, 

Mich:  grace  the  dust  thai  Is  most  proud. 
•        •  •••••• 

And  these  loved  banks,  whose  oak-booths  wJI 
Root  In  the  blood  <  f  heroes  ok*." 
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TftM  MIXUTK'MAS  OF  COX  COM/. 


The  broote  statue  of  the  minute-man,  uo* 
completed  at  tbe  Ann  murk."  in  Cbicopce,  mid 
destined  to  muk  foreter  the  fix* 

Where  onct  tlT  einluUled  farmer*  •UmmI 
And  tired  tbe  Mum  beartl  louud  the  »orl<i, 
will  be  readily  accepted  a«  *  worth  j  example  of 
American  tculpture,  nuil  might  even  sUiid  (or 
tbe  ideal  enilKxliiDint  of  tbe  genius  of  tbe  Revo 
luticn.  Mr  French,  one  of  the  youngest  an<l 
fm-best  of  our  sculptors,  aud  whose  diet  ambi- 
tion* work  thi-i  statue  is,  ought  to  be  at  home  to 
see  it  unveiled  before  bin  townsmen  and  the 
inheritors  of  tbe  minute-uiauV  ^rcst  leeacy;  for 
on  that  ocniMou  be  could  uot  fail  to  «ain  what 
he  merit* — the  peopled  bou'-st  praise  and  recog- 
nition of  bis  peuiu*. 

Tbe  statue  is  of  course  of  heroic  roe-inure;  some, 
what  more  than  teven  feet  in  hLht,  generously 
proporl  ioued.  and  Is  to  be  elevated  u|ion  a  fine 
pedestal  of  granite.  I»  represents  a  ynuug  mm 
turning  at  the  burn  inn  call  of  the'  ine«*eu;;er 
from  bis  labors  in  tbe  field,  and  in«tmitly  ready 
for  duty.  His  left  baud  rei>ts  a  moment  on  a 
handle  of  Lis  abandoned  plow,  across  wbo»e 
u|>per  brace  his  coat  is  flung;  his  ngbt  hand 
erast*  tbe  old  flint-lock  musket,  be  rests  -on  his 
left  foot,  while  bis  rich t  is  just  leaving  the  ground 
behind — the  whole  attitude  indicating  a  momcui's 
pause,  as  if  to  listen.  The  figure  is  attired  in 
the  tradition*]  continental  costume,  and  will 
preserve  its  details  for  future  ages.  The  long 
waistcoat,  caught  by  one  button,  tbe  shirt,  bitch- 
ed up  loosely  at  the  waist  with  toil,  aud  wiib 
sleeves  rolled  carelessly  above  the  elbow,  the 
breeches  and  the  buttoned  galligaskins,  the 
stout  co*  hide  boots,  the  uowder-horn,  with  its 
pine  stopple,  hung  by  a  strap  over  the  shoulder, 
like  a  rear f  of  decoration,  tbe  soft  bat.  cocked  a' 
one  side, — all  add  to  tbe  curiously  vivid  way  in 
which  this  statue  brines  one  in  neighborhood 
with  the  day  and  the  spirit  it  crystal  ire*  iu  its 
erduring  bronze. 

For  this  minute-man  of  Concord  is  instinct  with 
life  and  principle.  It  is  no  idea)  face,  no  coun- 
tenance or  form  that  would  be  at  borne  in  other 
countries,  but  a  thorough  Yankee,  that  Mr  French 
has  given  to  immortality.  The  features  are 
strongly  marked  and  bear  the  energy,  the  self- 
command,  the  leady  shrewdness,  the  immediate 
decision,  and,  above  ail,  the  air  of  freedom  taat 
belong  to  the  New  Eugland  face.  The  frame  is 
f tal»  art,  the  shoulders  squarely  held,  the  muscles 
of  tbe  bared  fore-arms,— the  one  that  leans  strong- 
ly on  the  plow,  tbe  one  that  strongly  grasps  the 
musket,— are  tense  and  unencumbered  by  flabby 
flesh ;  the  great  veins  stand  knotted  on  tbestreuu- 
ons  Lands.  The  man  is  alive  from  head  to  foot, 
and.  indeed,  we  know  not  where  there  is  better 
lepreeetted  tbe  momentary  pause  of  vigorous 
action,  than  in  this  noble  statue.  An  enviable 
fame,  we  are  sure,  will  be  insnred  to  Mr  French 
by  a  work  at  once  so  wholly  American  in  con- 
ception, and  so  spiritedly  achieved  In  detail. 

KALtB    WALDO   KHERSON'S  ADDRESS 
AT  COX  CORD. 


Ebenccer  Hubbard,  a  farmer  who  Inherited  the 
land  in  the  village  la  which  British  troops  coov 
nitted  depredations,  and  who  had  a  deep  Interest 
n  the  history  of  the  raid,  erected,  many  jean 
igo,  a  fia«-starl  oa  his  land,  and  never  neglected 
o  hoist  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  l»th  ot  April 
ind  the  4th  of  July.  It  grieved  bla  deeply  that 
ronder  monument  erected  by  the  towa  ■  1M 

bould  be  built  on  tbe  ground  on  which  the  enemy 
itcod,  instead  of  that  which  tbe  Americans  occu- 
pied in  tbe  Concord  fight,  and  be  beqnea  bed  la 
lis  will  a  sum  of  money  to  the  town  of  Concord 
on  condition  that  a  monument  should  be  erected 
on  the  ideutical  spot  occupied  by  oar  minute- aiea 
and  militia  on  Ibat  day;  and   another  sum  of 
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money,  on  ine  conaiaoQ  mat  toe  towa  snoot  l 
build's  foot  bridge  across  the  river  where  the 
old  bridge  stood  in  1775.  The  towa  accepted  the 
legacy,  built  tbe  bridge,  and  employed  Darnel 
French  to  prepare  a  statue  to  be  erected  on  the 
specified  spot.  M.  anwblle  Cootrre*  at  Washing- 
Ion  gave  to  tbe  town  bronze  cannons  to  furnisa 
the  srtist  with  material  to  complete  his  work. 
His  statue  Is  before  you;  it  was  approved  by  the 
town,  and,  to-day,  it  sneaks  for  itself.  The 
ecolptor  baa  rightly  conceived  the  proper  em- 
blems of  the  patriotic  farmer,  who,  at  the  morn- 
ing alarm,  left  bis  plow  to  grasp  hia  gun.  He 
has  built  no  dome  over  bis  work,  believing  that 
the  blue  sky  makes  tbe  best  background.  Toe 
statue  is  the  tirst  serious  work  of  oar  yoanc 
townsman,  who  is  now  in  Italy  to  pursue  bis 
proles  sion. 

We  bad  many  enemies  and  many  friends  in 
England,  but  our  one  benefactor  was  Kiog 
Ooige  toe  Third.  Tbe  time  had  arrived  for  tbe 
political  severance  of  America,  thai  It  might  play 
its  nart  In  the  history  of  this  globe,  and  the  way 
of  Divine  Providence  to  do  it  wa*  to  give  an  ia- 
tane  king  to  England.  In  the  resistance  of  the 
ccbiiies  be  alone  was  immovable  »  the  question 
of  force.  England  was  so  dear  to  as  that  the  col- 
onies could  ooly  be  absolutely  united  by  vtolenoe 
from  England,  and  only  one  man  could  compel 
resort  to  violence.  The  king  became  insane.  Fat- 
liament  wavered,  all  tbe  ministers  wavered.  Lord 
North  wavered,  but  the  king  bad  tbe  insanity  of 
one  idea.  He  was  immovable,  he  insisted  on  toe 
impossible,  so  the  army  was  scat.  America  was 
mstantlv  united  and  the  nation  born.  On  the 
19tb  of  April  800  soldiers,  with  hostile  intent, 
were  sent  hither  from  Boston.  Nature  itself  pat 
on  a  new  face  that  day.  Ton  see  the  nude 
fields  of  this  morning,  but  on  tbe  same  day  of 
the  year  1775  a  rare  forwardness  of  spring  is  re- 
folded. It  eppeais  the  patriotism  of  tbe  people 
was  so  hot  that  it  melted  the  snow  and  the  rye 
waved  on  the  19tb  of  April.  We  see  gladly 
aionnd  us.  to-day,  the  representatives  of  Arum, 
Bedford,  Lincoln  and  Carlisle,  once  included  in 
our  town  limits,  and  who  were  mindful  of  their 
mother,  aid  risked  their  lives  for  her  on  tbe 
memorable  day  we  celebrate.  L<aac  Davis  of 
Acton  was  tbe  first  martyr. 

In  all  noble  actions  we  say  'tis  only  tbe  finrt 
step  that  costs.  Who  will  carry  out  the  role  of 
light  most  take  bis  life  in  his  hand.  We 
have  no  need  to  magnify  tbe  farts.  Only  three 
of  our  men  were  killed  at  this  bridge,  and  a  few 
others  a  onnded :  bnt  here  the  British  army  was 
fliet  fronted  and  driven  back,  and  if  only  three 
mm,  or  only  one  roan,  had  been  slain,  it  was  the 
orst  victory.  The  thunderbolt  tails  oa  an  inch 
of  ground,  bnt  the  light  of  it  fills  tbe  horisoo. 
The  British  Instantly  retreated.  We  hvl  no 
electric  telegraph,  but  tbe  news  of  this  triumph 
over  the  king's  troops  sped  through  the  eoonuy 
to  New  York,  to  Philadelphia,  to  Kentucky,  to 
the  Carolina*,  with  speed  unknown  before,  and 
ripened  the  colonies  to  inevitable  decision. 

This  sharp  beginning  of  real  war  was  followed, 
sixty  days  later,  by  the  bailie  of  Bunker  Hill, 
tbeu  by  Gen  Washington's  arrival  in  Cambridge, 
and  bis  redoubts  on  Dorchester  Hl^hta.  In  one 
year  sod  twelve  days  from  the  death  of  laaae 
Davis  and  AbnerAHosm--  120  vessels,  loaded 
with  Gen  Howe  ac  '  his  ~">n  and  all 

UtJutfiectf.  sallc  tor.  neve* 

to  retain,     'tis  a.jr...  tinier  storv.     I 

thalltDge  any  Ko»erof  »  i .oscHsIn  read  the 

si>tt*nth  chapter  of  Baucio.i'e  hi-tory  without 
learviof  joy. 


J*k»  •».  Waittter  •■  0'C*b»c11. 

AnrEsnrjBV,  Aug.  6, 1873. 
John  Boyle  CT RHUy,  Etq.,  Secretary  Executive 
Committee  of  the  O'ConneU  Celebration,  and  oth- 
er* :  Dear  Friends — I  tbank  yon  for  toe  Invitation 
to  the  O'Connell  etntcaclal  celebration  tomorrow. 
Very  much  to  my  regret  I  sm  not  able  to  be  pres- 
ent. Bnt  stl  who  know  me  will  verify  my  assuT* 
ance  that  yo«  can  have  in  attendance  no  heartier 
admirer  of  the  great  patriot,  orator  and  phi  la  o- 
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ibe  great  Agitator,  anticipated  a  speech  worth  v 
ot  bis  genius,  and  tbe y  got  it,  last  night.  It 
was  feaied,  especially  after  liuilei  toad* 
bis  fulsome  bid  for  the  Irish  vol.- 
on  Thursday  night,  tliat  Pbitlifrs  mijbt 
stoop  for  bis  friend's  sake  to  something  of  the 
same  kind,— or.  at  any  rate,  might  giacefullv 
draw  in  his  political  foundlings  of  one  color  ao<l 
Knottier,  aud  bold  tbem  up  to  public  admiration 
as  cherub*  and  darlings  ct  tbe  world's  hope.  Itui 
tbrre  was  uot  even  a  lag-haby  to  his  arms.  la-t 
night,  nor  did  he  tonch  npon  convertible  bond* 
orbayonet-govemtmrnt  st  tbe  South,— wbile  he- 
pain  magnificent  tnbntes  to  bi<»  old  comndes  in 
the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  to  tbe  real  leaders  in 
the  world's  procress  with  whom  bis  own  nam* 
will  be  associated,  loa^  after  tbe  riff-raff  of  tin 

last  half-dozen  years  is  completely  fonrotten.  He 
was  » bolly  the  orator,  and  in  one  of  bis  br«t 
moods,— indeed.  It  was  manifest  that  be  had 
risen  to  the  bubt  of  hl<  great  argument,  aud 
was  speaking  (or  posterity  as  well  as  for  the  au- 
dience before  him 

The  recent  yean  have  bid  a  heavier  hand  on 
Mr  rhillipt  than  it  is  altogether  pleasant  to 
think  of, — bis  hair  U  now  white  and  grown  thin, 
and  bis  stialgbt  figure  has  begun  to  bend  at  tbe 
shoulders,— bnt  age  has  doue  no  harm  to  bis 
Voice  or  to  the  easv  grace  of  bis  manner.  In 
truth,  he  is  a  more  charming  orator  now  than  iu 
bis  younger  years,  for  time  and  experieue; 
have  condensed  aud  pc!i«hed  his  style  to 
tbe  utmost  point  of  eloquence,  and  bis 
mantei  has  become  that  winch  he  ascribes  to 
O'Counell,  whose  speeches  could  not  be  calM 
••efforts,"  said  Mr  Phillip*,— "O'Connell  never 
made  an  effort, — vou  got  provoked  with  bim  be- 
cause be  wouldn't  make  an  effort,— yet  he  wa* 
xhe  most  eloquent  roan  that  ever  spoke  English." 

When  Phillips,  as  a  young  man,  went  over  to 
London  to  represent  tbe  American  abolitionist* 
at  the  world's  congress  of  1S44,  he  beard  O'Coo- 
neil,  then  70  years  old,  and  became  acquainted 
with  him  in  private.  Iu  ontward  appearance  he 
compared  O'Connell  to  DaniM  Webster,  as  "a 
majestic  presence  that  pleased  the  eye,"  like  a 
statue  of  Jove.  "A  little  O'Connell  would  have 
been  no  O'Connell  at  all."  said  be;  and  in  this 
connection  be  told  James  Rufsell  Lowell's  story 
of  Daniel  Webster  at  Faneoil  ball,  when  he 
asked  tbe  whips,  "Where  am  I  to  go?''  "If  he 
had  been  but  five  feet  three,"  said  Lowell,  as 
quoted,  "the  audience  would  have  said,  "Who 
cares  where  you  go?*  "  In  Naples  Phillips  met 
Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  the  tcry  abolitionist,  aud 
asked  bim,  "Is  O'Connell  an  honest  man  ?"  "The 
honestest  man,"  said  Uuxton,  "that  ever  entered 
the  House  of  Commons;"  and  then  told  the 
familiar  story  of  O'Connell,  when  first  in  Par- 
liament, voting  steadily  with  the  little  band  of 
abolitionists,  although  the  seven-aod-twenty 
West  India  members  bad  offered  him  their  votes 
for  Iibm  emancipation  if  be  would  let  tbe  abuli- 
tioni.-ts  aloue.  Here  air  Phillips  brought  in  one 
ot  bis  old-tasbioned  reproaches  against  bis  fel- 
low-countrymen. "Suppose  O'Connell  bad  been 
an  American,— he'd  have  said,  'That's  a  big 
thine:  1  think  I'll  let  tbe  negro  slide,'  "—where- 
at there  was  great  laughter  and  applause.  The 
loudest  and  longest  cheering  ol  the  evening 
was  wheu  the  Buxton  story  was  told,  bnug- 
Jpg  nut  the  steady  adherence  of  O'Connell 
to  the  cau«e  of  tha  slave,  and  next 
to  that  tbe  applause  was  greatest  when  Phillips 
paid  ni«  splendid  tribute  to  Garrison  and  O'Con- 
i.ell  together,  saying:  "The  later  absllttoolsts 
borrowed  bis  method  of  aeiratkm.  and  with  it 
freed  hundreds  of  thousand*  of  British  slaves; 
Garrison  brouttbt  bis  method  over  to  America, 
aud  with  it  wrought  tbe  ert-atest  political  change 
the  English  lace  ever  saw."  In  explaining  why 
O'Counell  "gave  this  loose  rein  to  his  tongue," 
llr  Phillips  also  touched  uiicn  the  same  fault  In 
tue  abolitionists  of  New  England,  whose  inde- 
pendence, carried  to  the  poinrjof  msotence,"  was 
needed  10  counteract  the  influence  of  Webster, 
who  "had  taught  the  North  the  bated  breath 
aud   crouching  altitude  of  the  slave."    Indeed 
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the  parallel  between  O'Connell  the  agitator  for 
In.-h  emancipation,  and  Garrison  and  Phillip* 
tbe  agitators  for  negro  emancipation  was  almost 
constantly  in  the  beam's  mind,  and  doubtless  in 
that  of  the  orator. 

Mr  Phillips  gave  O'Connell  very  high  rank, 
aud  left  out  of  view  those  qualities  of  canning 
and  smartness  which  he  celebrated  in  his  old 
lecture  about  him.  He  is  nr>  longer  tbe  sharp 
pettifogger,  or  tbe  educated  buffoon,  bat  tbe 
.Htttesuiau,  orator  and  hero.  One  wished  a  little 
for  some  shades  to  the  picture, — something  to 
indicate  that  he  was  a  human  creature  and  not 
a  demigod,— but  it  was  all  praise,  and  very 
high  praise. 

The  oration  is  printed  in  tbe  Advertiser,  from 
tie  manuscript  of  Mr  Phillips,  for  it  was  care- 
fully written  ont,  but  be  neither  spoke  the  whole 
nor  did  be  follow  bis  maboacript  closely  in  those 
parts  which  he  did  speak.  I  have  often  noticed 
that  he  is  more  felicitous  in  speaking  than  in 
writing,  even  in  Ibe  same  passage,— be  will  drop 
a  phra*>  ci  a  line  of  the  manuscript  and  pat  in 
plac*  ol  it  a  livelier  or  better  one,— peihaps  im- 
prove it  by  omitting  it  altogether  and  filling  Its 
place  with  a  paase  or  a  gesture.  After  describ- 
ing Ireland  snd  tbe  lri»n  in  the  18th  century  as 
"an  island  soaked  with  the  blood  of  countless  re- 
bellions, a  race  whose  disciplined  valor  bad  been 
proved  on  almost  every  battlefield  of  Euiope, 
and  whose  reckless  daring  lifted  it  any  time, 
with  bone  or  without,  in  rebellion  asaiust  Eng- 
land," Mr  Phillips  cried  out:  "Who  led  'em? 
Dean  Sw lit,  whom  Addison  called  the  greatest 
genius  of  bis  age.  Heury  Flood,  eloquent  even 
for  an  Irishman,  and  sagacious  as  he  was  elo- 
quent," etc.  But  in  the  manuscript  we  read, 
Wfore  this  list  of  names:  "What  Inspired  them? 
Devotion,  eloquence  at  d  patriotism  seldom  par- 
alleled in  history/'  which  Is  much  weaker  than 
the  colloquial.  "Who  led  'em?"  The  passage 
that  follows  this  was  one  of  tbe  most  effective  in 
the  whole  oiation,  and  may  be  quoted,  bat  it 
should  be  said  that  the  description  of  a  dema- 
gogue, wticb,  as  yon  will  see,  applies  admirably 
to  Butler,  was  either  abridged  or  wholly  left  ont:— 

It  wa.»  an  inland  totn  by  race  hatred  and  relig- 
ious bigotry,  her  priests  indifferent  and  her  no- 
bles hopeless  or  traitors.  The  wiliest  of  her  ene- 
mies, a  Protestant  Irishman  (Castlereagh),  ruled 
tbe  Priti.-h  senate  ;  the  sternest  of  her  tyrants,  a 
Protestant  Irishman  (Wellington),  led  the  armies 
of  Europe  ;  Puntan  ha:e,  which  had  grown 
blinder  and  more  bitter  since  the  days  of 
CroniweP,  gave  them  weapons.  Ireland  herself 
lay  bound  in  the  iron  links  of  a  code  which  Mon- 
tesquieu said  could  have  been  "made  only  by 
devils,  and  should  be  registered  only 
in  hell."  Her  millions  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  great  reform  engine  of 
modern  times,  since  they  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  In  this  mass  of  ignorance,  weakness  and 
quarrel,  one  keen  eye  saw  tbe  hidden  elements  of 
union  and  strength.  With  rarest  skill,  he  called 
them  lortb  and  marshaled  them  into  rank.  Then 
this  one  man.  without  birth,  wealth  or  office,  in 
a  land  ruled  by  birth,  wealth  and  office,  molded 
from  those  unsuspected  elements,  a  power  which, 
overawing  king,  senate  and  people,  wrote  his 
single  will  on  the  statute  book  of  the  mjst  ob- 
stinate nation  in  Europe! 

Safely  to  emancipate  the  Irish  Catholics,  and, 
In  spite  of  Saxon,  Protestant  hate,  to  lift  all  Ire- 
land to  ihe  level  of  British  citizenship — this  was 
tbe  problem  which  statesmanship  and  patriotism 
bad  been  seeking  for  two  centuries  to  solve. 
For  this,  blood  had  been  poured  out  like 
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Brook  Farm,  Formerly  the  Communists' 
Home.  [August] 
Probably  some  of  our  leaders  will  reineni- 
ler  that  in  the  year  1840-41  a  number  of  latiies 
and  gentlemen  from  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
nearly  all  authors  and  literary  people,  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  community  or  common 
heme,  to  whicb  each  member  should  contrib- 
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farm  are  tlms  detailed  io  the  notes  of  Haw- 
thorne,  April  13th,  1841.  "Here  I  am  in  a  Po- 
lar Paradise.  Provide  yourself  with  a  good 
bi»  ck  of  fur*,  and,  if  you  can,  the  skin  of  a 
polar  bear.  You  will  tiud  it  a  verv  suitable 
summer  dress  for  this  region.  I  have  not 
yet  t iken  my  first  lesson  in  agriculture,  ex- 
cept thai  1  went  to  see  our  cows  foddered. 
W  e  have  eight  of  our  own  and  the  number  is 
now  increased  by  a  transcendental  heifer  be- 
longing to  Miss  Margaret  Fuller."  He  also 
complains  that  the  cows  were  troublesome 
owiua  to  tbeir  inexperienced  milkers.  Aa 
might  be  snpposed.  the  scheme  was  unsuc- 
cessful from  the  beginning,  kl  though  soma 
of  the  finest  oiiud*  in  America,  such  as  Haw- 
thorne, Dana,  Cm  Ms,  Owen.  Rloley,  8haw, 
HIgginson,  Codman,  Emerson,  Miss  Puller, 
Mrs.  Horace  Mano  (then  Mins'Peabody)  ana 
many  others  dwelt  here  and  labored  for  the 
common  good.  Dissensious  arose  and  one 
dark  Saturday  evening  several  of  the  cotta- 
ges >»ere  destroyed  by  fire.  This  dampened 
t):e  aidor  ot  the  leaders  and  they  separated, 
and  went  back  into  i  he  busy  world,  wiser  than 
when  they  came,  realizing  fiat  the  poet's 
dream  of  rural  brtppliess  in  such  a  noma 
coiild  not  be  fulfilled  on  the  stern  sofl  of 
New  England,  though  their  diffeieut  experi- 
ence and  descriptions  of  the  scenery  aojut 
them  make  rich  Additions  to  tbeir  writings. 

Oak  Hill,  a  beautiful  wooded  eminence  to 
i V  westward,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  part 
of  the  farm,  came  in  for  a  large  share  of 
nralse,  its  noble  trees,  shady  walks  and  leasy 
bowers  being  a  continual  pleasure  to  most  of 
them,  lovers  of  nature  as  they  were.  On  the 
farm  many  beautiful  spots  in  its  two  hun- 
dred acre*  w».re  made  hallowed  ground  by 
their  visits.  Then  the  forests  must  have  en- 
compassed the  view  in  every  direction,  and 
gems  of  uatural  scenery  were  and  still  are 
scattered  in  lilteral  profusion  over  the  bills 
and  through  the  valleys  of  tbe  country 
around.  The  hfctorv  of  Brook  Farm  with 
other  conimiini:Je*  in  the  United  States  has 
made  and  nil  make  a  rich  addition  tj  tbe  as- 
sociatiot  a  clustering  around  its  name.  l"F.," 
iu  Dorchester  Mews. 

Bayard  Taylor  gives  these  reminiscences  of 
Henry  Thoreau  of  Concord :—     [Sept.] 

In  the  year  1819  Mrs.  Caroline  M  liirkunJ 
was  the  editor  of  a  monthly  periodical  called 
the  Union  Magazine,  published  in  New  York. 
She  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Europe  for 
the  first  time;  but  it  was  necessary  to  find  s 
substitute  to  conduct  the  magazine  in  her  ab- 
sence. Your  present  correspondent  undertook 
the  task,  being  young,  foolishly  confident,  and 
blissfully  ignorant  of  his  responsibilities.  How- 
ever, oontributor*  were  not  numerous  then,  and 
few  of  them  expected  to  be  hailed,  at  the  start, 
as  full-blown  geniuses.  There  was  space  in 
the  periodical  for  the  lie**  things  sent  to  it. 
One  day  Horace  Greeley  came  to  me  with  a 
thick  roll  of  manuscript.  saving:  "Now,  you 
mutt  do  something  for  this  young  man.  His 
name  i*  Thoreau;  he  lives  in  a  shanty  at  YVal- 
den  Pond,  near  Concord,  on  837.21  a  year,  ami 
he  roust  be  encouraged."  The  MS.  was  entitled 
"Katalidin  (I  think  he  spelKd  it  Kiaadn)  and 
the  Maine  Woods."  I  had-  never  before  heard 
Thoreau's  name,  and  wn*  no  less  surprised  than 
charmed  with  the  freshness  a»d  beauty  of  bis 
style.  The  publisher  of  the  periodical  agreed 
to  give  $75  for  the  article,  and  I  accepted  this 
offer  without  consulting  the  author,  us  it  would 
meet  the  latter'*  expenses  for  two  years  to  come, 
and  I  judged  this  would  satisfy  him  All  went 
well,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  sentence. 
There  was  something  about  :*tlic which  in- 
tervened between  the  birch-cano*  gnd  the  steam- 
boat." The  dash  represents  a  word  undecipher- 
able in  the  manuscript.    The  compositor  brought 
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it  to  the  editor,  who  found  that  the  word  had  a 
faint  resemblance  to  'stows, "a  ad,  although  in  a 
cosmical  phrase  about  the  development  of  man's 
nsutical  genius,  nurse  dragons,  galleots,  trirem- 
mes,  yachts  and  clipper  ships  would  seem  to  de- 
ter** more  notice  than  scows,  the  manuscript, 
otherwise  so  precise,  forbade  a  different  interr 
pretation.  But  the  monthly  number  had  not 
been  published  many  days  before  Mr.  Greeley 
received  a  letter  from  Thoretn,  hot  with  rage 
and  indignation.  The  unfortunate  word  was 
"aeons!"  In  spite  of  this  JJiinder,  which  long 
rankled  iu  Thoreau's  memory,  I  bare  alwsys 
been  glad  that  I  had  the  opportunity  pf  intro- 
ducing to  a  wider  public  titan  that  of  his  own 
Concord  parish  a  genius  so  genuine,  original 
aud  unadulterated  by  considerations  of  popular 
tuTecC 
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Horace  Greeley  came  to  ino  with  a  thick  roll  of 
manuscript,  saying:  "Kow,  yoa  must  do  something 
for  this  young  num.  His  name  is  Thoivau ;  he  lives 
in  a  shanty  at  Walden  Pond,  near  Concord,  on 
$37  21  a  year,  and  he  must  he  encouraged."  The 
MS.  was  entitled  "  Katahdin  (I  think  he  spelled  it 
KtaaHn)  and  the  Maine  Woods."  I  hnd  never 
before  heard  TLoreau's  name,  and  was  no  less  sur- 
prised than  charmed  with  the  freshness  and  beauty 
of  his  style.  The  publisher  of  tho  periodical  agreed 
to  give  $75  fur  the  article,  and  I  accepted  this  offer 
without  consulting  the  author,  as  it  would  meet  the 
tatter's  expenses  for  two  years  to  come;  and  I 
judged  this  would  satisfy  him. 

All  went  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  sen- 
tence. Tb«?re  was  something  about  "the — —which 
Intervened  betweon  the  birch  canoe  and  tho  steam- 
boat.'* The  dash  represents  a  word  undecipherable 
in  the  M8.  The  compositor  brought  it  to  the  editor, 
who  found  that  the  word  had  a  faint  resemblance  to 
"scows,"  and  although  in  a  cosiuical  phraso  about 
the  development  of  man's  nautical  genius,  Norse 
dragons,  gullcots,  triremfs,  yachts,  and  clipper-ships 
would  seem  to  deserve  more  notice  than  scows,  the 
manuscript,  otherwise-so  precise,  forbade  a  different 
interpretation.  But  the  monthly  number  had  not 
been  published  many  days  before  Mr.  Greeley  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Thoroan,  hot  with  rag?  and  in- 
dignation. The  unfortunate  word  was  "  aeons  P  In 
spite  of  this  blunder,  which  long  rankled  in  Tbo- 
reau's  memory,  I  have  always  been  glad  that  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  to  a  wider  public 
than  that  of  his  own  Concord  parish  a  gonitis  so  gen- 
uine, original,  and  unadulterated  by  considerations 
of  popular  effect. 
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Closing    Conversation     at 
,       Library  Last  Evening. 

A  large  and  intelligent  circle  of  1  idies  and 
gentlemen  assembled  in  the  directors'  room 
of  tbe  Mercantile  library  last  evening,  to 
bear  A.  Dronson  Alcott's  concluding  con- 
versation. Tbe  subject  was  tbe  Lapse  or 
Descent  of  tbe  Soul, 

The  lecturer  assumed  tbat  sin  is  almost  as 
universal  as  humanity ;  tbat  all  who  know 
right  and  wrong  have  been  sinners,  and 
tbat  innocence  of  sin  was  once  man's  state 

As  consciousness 
commences  tbe 
pain  arc  experlen 
eins.  Then  consciousness 
is  born,  and  then 
and  violate  tbat 

know  tbe  cause  or  wrong,  knowwnat  isana  g.n  g>'  "jxfl  - 
wbnt  is  not  wrong  and  continue  to  violate  £  3  2,° |  ^_2  ^-Sft 
rules  of  right,  then  we  sin.  This  is  the  fall 
of  man.  Historv  relates  the  fall  of  Adam 
and  Eve  and  their  subsequent  expulsion 
from  Eden.  The  lecturer  doubted  the  story 
as  told  by  Moses,  lie  was  bred  in  Egypt, 
and  bis  account  Rounds  much  like  an 
Egyptian  fable.  Adain'a  cowardice  and 
evasion  were  remarkable. 

The  generosity ,  courage  and  truthfulness 
of  Eve  was  eo/ially  remarkable.  It  was 
strikingly  like  our   modern  nature.    The 
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lecturer  believed  in    three    states  of  exist- 
ence or  types  of  tbe  soul.    First,  a  state  of 
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A   Course  of   Sunday    Meetings. 


There  will  be  a  series  of  Sunday  Meetings,  —  twelve,  or  more, —  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston,  beginning  the  17th  of  January,  for  which  the  following  speakers  have 
been  engaged: 


JOHN    WEISS. 
R.    W.    EMERSON. 
JULIA    WARD    HOWE. 
O.    R    FROTHINGHAM. 
T.    W.    HIGGINSON. 
FRANCIS    E.    ABBOTT. 


WILLIAM    J.    POTTER 
A.    R    ALCOTT. 
D.    A.    WASSON. 
EDNAH    D.    CHENEY. 
SAMUEL    JOHNSON. 


Tickets  for  the  Course,  $5.00;   two  tickets,  $8.00.      Single  tickets,  50  cents. 
To  begin  at  3,  P.  M. 

•The  twelfth  name  is  not  given,  because  not   unconditionally   promised.      We   are   permitted    to  say,   however,   that 
may  count  upon  either  Mrs.  Lucretia  Moit,  or  upon  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  if  his  other  engagements  will  permiL 

[This   broadside  was    circulated        

in  November,    1875.] 


NAMES. 


[By  F.    B.    Sanborn, 

BfREifEHsn.X'S  SEW  BOUlt. 

u*>euia  lobe  the dottioy  of  America  to  aro- 
diicaonly  a  few  great  men,  but  tbo*e  a*  original 
aud  peculiar  in  their  greatness  that  they  connect 
themselves  at  once  and  forever  with  the  land  of 
their  birth,  to  that  we  cannot  form  an  loiije  of 
America  without  them.  "Whenever  [think  ot 
'the  United  State*,"  says  Victor  Hueo,  "one 
'majestic  tiguie  tlses  to  the  miud— Washington." 
And,  whenever  one  thinks  of  literature  in  the 
United  Slates,  he  Cuds  Emerson  ococnpyiog 
there  the  unique  anst  commanding  rauk  that 
Washington  holds  in  oar  politics.  To  each,  in 
his  own  sphere,  belongs  that  unquestionable  pre- 
eminence, not  always  easy  to  explain,  but  pure 
to  be  felt  by  all  those  who  rightly  consider  what 
our  history  and  our  literature  would  have  been 
without  them.  As  Washington  set  us  free  from 
an  external  dependence  on  Europe,  to  which  we 
could  never  return,  so  Ezrersjn  at  ouce  and 
forever  cut  the  umbilical  cord  which  lied  our 
feeble  And  blinking  literary  infancy  to  the  ma- 
ternal mind  of  England.  Doubtless  others 
would  have  done  tne  time  if  he  had  not,—  just  a> 
others  might  have  led  u«,  with  slower  anl  more 
perplexed  steps,  through    the    troubles   of  the 


I&  volution,  had  Washington  never  appeared. 
Mot  to  Emcr«on  wm  granted  the  opportunity  and 
power  to  use  it,  and  Uusreuown  ot  the  emancip- 
ation must  be  Lis. 

Very  naturally,  since  all  literature  takes  Its 
rise  in  poetry,  this  task  was  allotted  to  a  poet, — 
tor  that  Mr  Emerson  in,  rather  than  a  philoso- 
pher, a.'  he  is  commonly  called.  His  genius  Is 
essentially  aud  nccnliarly  poe.ic,  and  would  be 
recognized  as  such  bad  he  never  written  a  line 
of  verse.  He  has  been  and  is  one  of  those  poets 
described  by  the  Chaldean  oracle*. — "whose  em- 
'plovment  consists  in  speaking  to  the  Creator  and 
'to  the  created,— producing  apparent  copies  of 
'unapparent  natnres,  and  inscribing  things  in- 
'visible  upon  the  visible  fabric  of  the  world." 
Hs  has  described  himself  bettor  tban  any  other 
ever  has,  iu  his  wem  of  "Saadi"  and  elsewhere,— 

God  »!io  gave  to  Dim  the  lyre, 

Of  all  niiritlt  the  desire, 

For  a!  I  brextbl   e  men's  behoof, 

M out  1  j  c-b  ir.e  loiui,  "felt  alowf," 

Many  m^venme. 

Bat  one  khall  slnp,— 

Two  touch  the  striae, 

Tne  barp  ts  dumb. 

Tb"in  h  there  come  a  mlDloa, 

AN  1st  S.uli  due  lis  alone. 

Yet  Sat.li  lof.nl  the  race  of  moo.— 

ho  chnri,  immured  in  cave  or  den ; 


Ju  boner  and  ball 
He  waits  them  all, 
r.«T«V'i  tti 'prate 
With  rVr>L4  (or  bit  audience. 
Bun-Un*  In  Lit  T.eart  tran-ferrod 
Usb<r<1  i-ach  transparent  word. 
Aid  well  eou'.d  hotiortug  Persia  tear* 
What  Saadi  wt*hed  to  sav.— 
The  poel'a  ran  hi?  tUn  <ri<t  bora 
Drif  Llcr  tliau  ixhauit's  il-xj. 
»         •         •         •         m 

Wn»  never  form  and  never  face 

So  street  to  Into  at  ouly  i^aee, 

V  hlch  did  not  slumber  like  a  «x>#j 

Jtut  buvered,  Lleaml3i;,aiMl  waaeoufl* 

Monoty  cbHsedbe  everywhere, 

in  iliimc,  in  storm,  in  cloud  <  of  aim/ 

lie  t mote  the  lake  to  plea*e  bis  eve 

Willi  the  lieryl  bum  of  the  broken  ware, 

He  fluuf;  in  pebl>le»  well  to  bear 

The  niorucui'k  music  which  thej  gave. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I-et  the  great  world  tmrtle  on 
W  ith  war  and  trade,  with  camp  and  toww; 
Of  r  shall  war  end  •  id  peace  retwu, 
And  eitl-  s  iIm>  where  <-i>le»  torn, 
>.n  one  man  my  bill  shall  climb. 
Who  cun  turn  Uiogo.dcn  rhyme. 
l^i  them  manage  bow  they  amy, 
llt»-l  tlion  oi>l*  saadi'a  lay. 
In  bis  every  pliable 
Lurketb  uainre  veritable; 
And  though  besaeak  io  midnight  dark,— 
In  b<  avi'u  no  »tar,  oo  earlb  no  spark,— 
Yet  before  the  lriter>er*i  eye 
Swiui*  the  world  in  ecstasy. 
The  forest  waves,  the  morrlng  breaks, 
The  pasture"  ileep,  ripple  the  rakes. 
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I<e*ve*  twinkle,  flower*  like  persons  be, 
Adi|  life  |>uJ«aU)ckia  ruck  ot  tree. 
t-«»di,  »o  fur  iby  worJ*  •0*11  reach; 
Sunt  ri*e  »Dd  set  la  Btadi'i  speech. 

niusory  and  magical — even  absurd— as  these 
phrase*  may  seem  lo  the  prosaio  reader,  tbey, 
DPvenhele«,  bring  Emerson  lo  the  mind,  and 
may  be  said  to  display,  without  exaggeration, 
the  effect  wrought  by  him  on  young  men  and 
women  who  have  conoe  wituiu  tbe  speD  of  bla 
influence.  He  has,  however,  more  taugiblo  and 
measurable  merits  as  a  writer  which  have  drawn 
to  blm  tbe  cooler  heads,  and  made  tim  as  much 
tbe  beacon  of  tbe  wise  as  he  Is  the  theme  of  the 
young.  Deep  wisdom  is  found  in  his  pros* 
period*,  and  there  is  practical  {Detraction,  as 
well  as  ideal  exaltation,  in  what  he  givea  to  the 
public  In  the  new  volume  before  us — "Letter* 
'and  Social  Aims"— all  bis  various  qualities  art 
found ;  not,  perhaps,  with  the  freshness  that  be- 
longed to  them,  five-ami  twenty,  or  flve-and- 
Ihirly  yeais  ago,  bat  clear  and  vivid  enough  to 
fascinate  tbe  reader  who  is  already  famiuar  with 
Emerson's  thought.  Here  are  the  old  atleraooea 
in  new  forms,  as  when  be  says  that  "the  hog* 
'heaven  and  earth  are  hot  a  web  drawn  around 
'us,  the  light,  skies  and  mountains  are  bat  the 
7*i inttd liciMUude*  of  the  tovt;"  or  when  be 
pictures  a  poet  with  "seoslbihty  so  keen  that  the 
Vent  of  an  elder-blow,  or  the  timber-yard  and 
'corporation-works  ot  a  nest  of  pismires  is  event 
'enough  for  him— all  emblems  and  personal  ap» 
'pcals  to  bim."  Here  are  tbe  flashes  of  wit  and 
strokes  of  humor,  sometimes  pushing  language 
to  the  verge  of  what  I*  permitted,  a*,  la  this  pas- 
sage!— 

What  a  seneschal  and  detective  is  langbtorf  It 
seems  to  require  several  fenerations  of  cdor*- 
tion  to  train  a  *qneaki0K  01  a  slioutioc  btblt  out 
of  a  man.    Sometimes,  when  in  alnio*i  all  ci- 

pre«»>ions  the  Choctaw  and  the  slave  have  been 
worked  ont  of  him,  a  coarse  nature  still  betrays 
ItfelMu  bis  contemptible  tqueala  of  joy.  ft  is 
necewary,  for  the  puniication  ot  drawing-rooms, 
tbat  these  enieruiiuiog  explosions  should  be.  un- 
der strict  control.  Lord  Chesterfield  had  early 
made  this  di«covery,  for  he  save,  "I  am  sure 
tbat,  since  I  had  the  use  of  my  rea-on,  no  human 
being  has  ever  heard  me  laugh." 

This  passage  ends  with  one  of  those  touches 
which  are  as  characteristic  of  Emerson  as  any- 
thing in  his  boots — his  remarkable  gift  of  quota- 
tion. It  is  by  no  means  so  ea? y  to  quote  well  as 
some  may  Imagine.  It  requires  great  skill  aud 
as  exact  knowledge  of  tbe  strength  of  yoor  ma- 
terials; a  lijht  labric  will  not  bear  a  heavy  quo- 
tation without,  being  torn  or  dragged  out  of 
shape  thereby.  Then  you  must  not  quote  too 
much  nor  too  long,  and  what  yoa  quote  must 
have  a  certain  flavor  of  its  own,  yet  not  discord- 
ant with  your  own  thoueU.  Ooe  of  these  esuays 
is  on  "Quotation  and  Originality,"  and  every* 
body  reads  it  with  expectation,  hoping  to  learn 
the  secret  of  the  art  that  Mr  Emerson  has  so 
long  been  practicing.  Now  and  then  he  makes 
a  mistake,  of  course,— as  when,  tn  this  es«ay,  be 
calls  Brougham  Lord  Eldon's  "predecessor  oo 
'the  wool-sack,"  and  ascribes  to  Eld  on  tbe  sar- 
casm that,  "if  ihoagham  only  knew  a  little  lasr, 
'be  would  know  a  little  of  everything."  This  f* 
a  vribei  to  another  English  judge,  and  not  to 
Lord  Eldon,  who  wm  lord-chancellor  before 
I$i«ugham,  end  not  afterward. 
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Of  the  eleven  ehaptete  or  essays  tbat  make  op 
this  volume,  several  bave  been  read  at  college 
anniversaries,  as  "Greatness"  at  Amherst,  toar 
yearaago,  and  "The  Progress  of  Culture"  at 
Harvard  in  1367.  Nearly  all  of  tbem  have  been 
lectures,  at  onetime or  another,  and  some  are 
composed  of  parts  of  two  or  three  lectures.  Less 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  book  has  been  printed 
before,  except  in  those  newspaper  reooru  which 
Mr  Emerson  detects,  and  which  bis  readers  ad- 
mire snd  wouder  at— so  impossible  Is  it  to  report 
bim  correctly.  Yet  be  has  treated  before  coo- 
curing  most  of  these  topics,  only  changing  the 
same  now,  where  be  bas  a  former  essay  opoo  tbe 
same  subject.  Tbus  his  essay  on  man- 
ners is  here  called  "Social  Aims,"  because  there 
was  one  already  entitled  "Mansers," — and  in- 
stead of  "Heroism"  we  now  have  "Greatnesr" 
for  a  title.  Considering  bow  limited  in  some  di- 
lections  is  Mr  Emerson's  range  of  thought— ex- 
tending to  lofty  bigbtK,  and  moving  in  a  spiral 
rather  than  making  long  courses  this  way  and 
that— it  is  remarkable  bow  little  sameness  there 
is  in  bis  mode  of  presenting  ideas  that  are  funda- 
mentally the  same.  There  la,  to  be  sore,  a  fami- 
ly likeness,  and  all  of  tbem  bear  tbe  mint-mark 
of  Concord.  As  Cowley  told  Hobbea  to  bis  "Pia- 
'dariqne  Ode"  upon  that  metaphysician:— 

"  Jo-t ,  i»  tn  Natore,  thy  proportion*  ke» 

As  i nU  of  Concord  their  variety.** 

Although  there  can  be  but  few  points  of  simi- 
larity between  tbe  philosopher  of  Malmesbory 
and  the  poet  of  Concord,  tbey  yet  agree  in  some 
things.  Both  are  masters  of  a  good  prose  style, 
and  cne  that,  in  the  better  parts  of  Hobbes,  ap- 
proaches to  some  degree  of  resemblance,  not- 
withstanding the  ditterence  of  two  eestoriee  In 
their  period.  Dr  Walker  of  Cambridge,  who  ad- 
mired Hobbes,  used  to  sat  that  with  hies  tbe 
modern  stjle  in  writing  began.  It  Is  so  less  true 
that,  with  Mr  Emerson,  the  laogasge  as  well  as 
the  turn  and  tbe  boldness  of  thought  has  gone 
back  beyond  Hobbes  to  the  great  days  of  the  Uu- 
bethaa  period.and  from  tbat  down  ward  to  Miltoo, 
who  was  tbe  contemporary  of  Hobbes.  It  is  with 
tie  philosophers  from  Bacon  to  Cudwortb,  asd 
with  tbe  poets  from  Spenser  to  Marvell  tbat  our 
Masfschusetts  eswtj  1st  takes  rank.  No  «n:b  an- 
ion of  lofty  idealism  and  practical  shrewdness  bas 
been  seen  in  our  literature  sinre,— and  the  school, 
if  It  be  cne,  which  Mr  Emerson  has  founded, 
must  reach  over  aud  beyond  two  centuries  to  find 
it*  English  kindred  in  tbe  days  when  New  Eng- 
land was  first  planted.  His  latest  book  does  no 
discredit  to  those  remarkable  ones  that  prece- 
ded it. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

A  Dlncourse  Before  the  Fr*«  Religion*  A»»»- 
rlatioo  by  O.  It.  rrntJituekaiu-Hlatorr  or 
Transceudeatal  ThouKlit  and  It*  DlftVr- 
•  ncM  fr  rum  Utile r  Form*    of  Itellaluu*   Ite- 

The  Rev.  O.  It.  Frothingliam  of  New  Yotk, 
delivered  the  lirxt  ot  the  series  of  lecture*  !>■•- 
fore  the  Free*  Religious  Association,  at  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  yesterday  afternoon.  The  au- 
dience completely  title-1  the  place  ami  ap- 
peared to  be  eniineotlv  one  of  iutellig<«ii?o 
viniculture,  with  rattier  a  iu.>rked  |>r<>|Mtrlioii 
of  ladies  and  eldcily  gentlemen.  Tlio 
npeaker'8  subject  was  "  The  Srcul   of  Trans- 
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I'mlei  tho  attack*  of  Vollairr,  Voluev  and 
the  « iRV(lo|'.eJis,«fairh  in  Uliracieft,  iu  super- 
nal ur.ihsni,  mid  even  in  God  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  son  I,  was  touted  for  ft  time,  and 
it  l*i  amc  the.  fashion  to  deride  a  belief  in 
what  was  held  by  the  chun-h  as  the  essential 
M  i,i  inlehof  n-liftion.  If  tin  s«  had  been  less  bit- 
ter ami  untiparintt  in  their  assaults;  iftlmy  had 
not  U-eii  wholly  destructive  in  their  warfare, 
builtliug  up  notliiug  to  takn  the  place  of  what 
i hey  destroyed,  there  might  have  been  a  ra- 
tional ftVHtem  planted  on  tbe  ritius  of  eccle- 
.-insticjum.  but  a*  it  wan,  the  power  of  tbe 
Knninu  Catholic  Church,  whirh  had  been  sua- 
|k  uded  hut  Vy  no  meaua  broken,  retmmeq  iu 
sway.  Protestantism,  or  religion  boned  on 
intelligence  and  thought,  had  never  rrsrained 
it*  hold.  In  this  country  the  »|>irlt  of  »:epii- 
cisrn  a|>|K-ared  early,  with  its  obstinate  ques- 
tionings, and  was  displayed  by  some  of  tbe 
leading  minds  in  our  earlv  historr. 

The  lecturer  went  on  to  sjvnk  of  the  .»•>*' 
en' leyitlts  of  the  seusHlionnl  and  the  tmtw- 
fleinlciitnl  philosophy  iu  the  beliefs  of  the 
time.  The  sem<ationali.Hla  liecmie  divided 
into  two  s-clinol*.  The  great  topics  on  which 
they  diverged  were  llieextstencc  of  a(ioJ  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  exsuence 
of  absolute  wisdom  and  absolute  *|>ower  and 
gocdness  could  not  rest  on  any  testimony  of 
the  i-enses  or  of  experience,  and  a  parti  1 1  wis- 
dom or  limited  power  wt-re  not.  the  attributes 
of  Cod.  All  the  testimony  which  their  phil- 
osophy admitted  showed  that  the  soul  was 
the  lestilt  of  organization,  or  so  implicated 
with  it  that  it  could  not.  survive  that  'organi- 
zation. Hence  one  sHiool  brought  up  with  a 
viitnal  denial  of  Cod  and  immortality. 
The  other  accepted  l>elii-f  iu  these,  hut  were 
forced  to  take  them  as  something  that  could 
not  be  proven  but  could  uoi  be  dispensed 
With.  These  relied  on  tradition  and  authority 
to  support  tin  ir  faith.  Transcendentalism,  on 
tbe  other  hanri,liclJ  thai  t lie  evidence  of  these 
things  was  in  tbe  soul  itself.  They  ware  al- 
most assumed  as  facts  of  consciousness.  The 
tine  faith  sprung  from  the  soul  itself,  having 
the  seeds  phi  Med  there;  and  was  developed 
with  the  growth  of  the  soul.  It  was  not 
.something  derived  from  the  evidences  of  the 
senses  or  the  teachings  of  exjierience,  neither 
was  it  imposed  by  some  power  or  author- 
ity from  without,  but  it.  was  a 
part  of  the  natural  endowment  of 
the  souls  of  men.  Tbe  testimony  of  miracles 
and  tbe  arguments  drawn  from  the  desires 
and  needs  of  man.  were  regarded  as  unneces- 
sary, if  not  an  impertinence,  tor  belief  in  God 
and  immortality  were  of  the  essence  of  the 
soul  itself.'  Even  miracles  were  claimed  by 
some  as  but  the  exhibition  of  the  powers  of 
an  exalted  soul,  a  result  of  its  normal  action, 
ami  not  something  produced  for  effect.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Frothingham  said  that,  the 
tl. oughts  of  men  Mowed  r.nd  ehttcd  and  flowed, 
and  in  tbe  future  we  should  have  priests  and 
prophets  who  would  teach  with  still  greater 
lorcc  religion  based  on  rea-on  and  the  nature 
of  the  Immnu  soul.  The  next  lecture  of  the 
ccurse  will  be  delivered  next  Sunday,  by  M. 
D.  Conwav,  on  the  "Natural  History  of  the 
Devil.' 


BY  C.  C.  KVKItETT. 


Rulph  Waldo  Emenoa. 

Jan.  , 

1876. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  work  by  Mr. 
Emerson  reminds  us  of  the  great  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  his  relation  to  tbe 
public,  siucc  the  time  when  his  lirst  vol- 
ume of  essays  was  published  to  the  delight 
of  the  f.-w  and  the  mystitication  of  the 
many.  We  remember  that  one  English 
reviewer  illustrated  his  experience  in  read- 
ing these  essays  by  reference  to  the  ser- 
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mons  of  the  elder  divines,  in  which  Latin 
sentences  were  freely  sprinkled  over  the 
pages  without  disturbing  the  satisfaction 
of  the  unlearned  reader,  who  simply  took 
what  he  could  understand,  and  quietly  ig- 
nored the  presence  of  that  which  was 
written  in  an  unknown  tongue.  lie  fur- 
ther illustrated  the  same  thing  by  the  ex- 
perience of  one  making  his  way  across?a 
swamp.  When  he  has  found  a  resting- 
place  for  his  feet,  he  stops  and  looks  round 
carefully  till  he  can  see  where  it  is  safe  to 
plant  his  next  step.  If  this  was  the  posi- 
tion of  a  reviewer  who  really  bad  some 
enthusiasm  for  the  essays,  one  can  easily 
imagine  the  experience  of  the  ordinary 
reader.  Now  we  look  over  these  same 
essays  and  wonder  where  the  difficulty 
was.  People  read  or  listen  to  Mr.  Emer- 
son as  they  would  read  or  listen  to  anoth- 
er man,  except  that  they  do  it  with  great- 
er delight  than  in  most  other  cases. 

In  looking  for  the  causes  of  this  change, 
we  find,  of  course,  prominent  among  them 
Mr.  Emerson  himself.  We  speak  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  but  this  exists  and  works 
only  in  and  through  individuals;  and  Mr. 
Emerson's  influence  has  been  one  of  the 
most  effective  agents  in  moulding  the  in- 
tellectual habits  of  the  present  generation 
of  readers.  But  there  are  causes  which 
lie  back  of  this,  which  have  acted  upon 
Mr.  Emerson  himself  as  well  as  upon  soci- 
ety at  large.  One  of  these  is  the  influence 
of  German  literature.  This  introduced  to 
the  English  and  American  mind  habits  of 
thought  which  had  before  been  wholly  un- 
familiar. 

But  notwithstanding  this  indebtedness 
of  Mr.  Emerson  as  well  as  of  his  readers 
to  the  impulse  received  from  a  foreign 
source,  his  genius  is  essentially  national. 
We  think  of  no  writer  who  is  so  typically 
an  American  as  he.  When  he  published 
bis  work  on  England,  showing  so  much 
common  sense,  sd  much  shrewdness  and 
practical  insight,  it  was  thought  to  mark  a 
new  development  of  his  mind,  or  at  least 
a  manifestation  of  fresh  capabilities.  But 
the  same  qualities  of  mind  mark  all  his 
writings.  This  Yankee  shrewdness  is  car- 
ried into  th«  most  profound  or  mystical 
utterances.      His  mind    is  always    sane. 

Never  unbalanced,  never  running  to  ex- 
tremes, he  keeps  on  his  even  course.  We 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Americans  have 
the  monopoly  of  this  practical  sense  and 
shrewdness;  but  no  nation  worships  them 
so  heartily,  and  their  possession  helps  to 
make  the  genius  of  Emerson  in  a  special 
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Emerson  is  the  best  expression.     His  ex- 
altation of  the  individual,  his  call  to  every 
spirit  to  return  to  itself  and  to  approach 
the  world  from  the  centre  of  its  own  be- 
ing, expresses  in  simplest  and  strongest 
form  the  idea  upon  which  our  national  ex- 
istence rests.    The  breadth  and  freedom 
uf  his  writings  suggest  the  vastness  which 
marks  even  the  physical  structure  of  the 
new  world,  and  the  unlimited  career  which 
is  open  before  its  inhabitants.    Here  is  no 
crowded   civilization,  here  are   no  tradi- 
tional customs,  no  artificial  modes  accord- 
ing to  which  the  spirit  must  shape  its  life. 
The  nation  also  is  a '  seeker  with  no  past  at 
its  back."  The  harmony  between  the  spirit 
uf  Mr.  Emerson  aud  these  external  rela- 
tions may  be  seen  by  comparing  his  career 
with  that  of  Carlylc.    The  work  of  Car- 
lylc  has  been  growing  more    and  more 
stormy.     He   has  felt  called  upon  to  do 
battle  with  abuses  that  were  upheld  by  a 
conservatism   to  which  what  12  and  has 
been  is  that  which  should  be,  or,  at  any 
rate,   that   which    shall    be.      Emerson's 
course  has  been  peaceful  from  the  begin- 
ning.    He  has   not  been  called   to   tear 
down,  but  to  build  up;  and  this  building 
has  been  quiet  and  melodious.    Of  Eiuer- 
bou's  muse  at  least  it  is  true  that 

"She  lay*  her  beams  in  mnsic, 
In  muxic  every  one." 

A  friend  of  ours  used  to  insist  that  Jon- 
athan Edwards  was  the  father  of  New 
England  transcendentalism;  and,  indeed, 
he  would  rend  from  the  old  theologian 
sentence  after  sentence  that  Emerson  him- 
self might  have  written.  It  is  certain,  at 
least,  that  the  transcendental  habit  of 
thought,  however  remote  it  may  be  from 
much  of  our  New  Eugland  life,  found  here 
a  congenial  soil.  It  adapted  itself  well  to 
our  theories  of  individual  rights,  even  if  it 
were  not  the  basis  upon  which  these  rights 
originally  rested.  And  we  think  that  this 
New  England  transcendentalism,  of  which 
Emerson  was  the  recognized  leader,  forms 
one  of  the  fairest  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  German  transcend- 
entalism was  more  scholastic.  Its  move- 
ments were  somewhat  impeded  by  the 
weight  of  its  own  armor.  But  New  Eng- 
land transcendentalism  came  without 
weapon  or  defense.  It  sought  to  prove 
nothing  and  to  establish  nothing.  It  came 
light  and  free,  rejoicing  simply  in  the  full 
life  of  the  spirit.  It  trusted  to  its  own  in- 
tuitions in  regard  to  the  highest  truth  of 
life.  This  higher  knowledge  came  to  it 
not  by  any  external  and  artificial  revela- 
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tion,  but  with  the  simplicity  of  nature,  be- 
cause the  soul  itself   shared  the  infinite 
life,  and  its  being  opened  into  the  Divine. 
The  soul  came  to  the  world  as  to  its  own. 
The  world  belonged  to  it,  not  as  created 
to  supply  its  outward  needs,  but  because 
in   it   the    life   of   the  world  culminated. 
The  world  was  but  a  symbol  or  reflection 
of  the  soul's  life.     As  Emerson  puts  it,  in 
his  latest  volume,  "The  primary  use  of  a 
fact  is  low;  the  secondary  use,  as  it  is  a 
figure  or  illustration  of  my  thought,  is  the 
real   worth."     This  form  of  transcendent- 
alism lies  between  the  earlier,  superficial 
sensationalism   of    English   thought    and 
that  profouuder  sensationalism  which  bids 
fair  to  be  the  philosophy  at  least  of  the 
near  future,  like  a  little  stretch  of  sunshine 
in  a  country  lost  in  shadows.    These  two 
forms  of  the  experience  philosophy,  the 
earlier  and  the  later,  would  make  the  soul 
the  creature  of  the  outward  world;  even 
its  higher  moods  and  intuitions  are  de- 
pendent upon  this.    But  in  this  interme- 
diate space  the  soul  feels  its  own  worth. 
Nature  is  born  out  of  the  soul,  not  the  soul 
out  of  nature.     In  it  are  the  eternal  springs 
of    being.      And    however    this  form   of 
thought — we  cannot  call  it  a  system — may 
be    for    a    time    superseded,    whatever 
changes  it  may  undergo,  whatever  qual- 
ifications or  contributions  it  may  receive 
from  successive  forms  of  human  specula- 
tion, we  believe  that  it  contains  at  least  the 
prophecy  and  the  germ  of  the  highest  and 
truest  view  of  life. 

The  new  work  by  Mr. Emerson, entitled 
"Letters  and  Social  Aims,"  possesses  the 
characteristics  which  we  have  referred  to 
above,  as  marking  the  genius  of  its  au- 
thor. It  displays  much  wisdom  of  the 
worldly  aB  well  as  of  the  unworldly  sort, 
playful  wit  as  well  as  earnest  thought  and 
pure  sentiment.  It  seems,  more  than  Mr. 
Emerson's  other  books,  to  take  the  reader 
into  the  confidence  of  its  author,  to  reveal 
something  of  his  personal  life  and  meth- 
ods. This  is  especially  true  of  the  re- 
markable essay  on  "Inspiration." 

We  have  been  interested  to  notice  how 
heartily  Mr.  Emerson  enters  into  the 
national  life.  The  picture  in  the  essay  on 
"Eloquence,"  of  a  town-meeting  during 
the  war-time,  is  evidently  drawn  by  one 
who  was  there;  and  in  the  following  pas- 
sage he  recognizes  in  our  country  the 
presence  of  what  we  have  been  thought 
most  to  lack:  "We  have  much  to  regret, 
much  to  mend  in  our  society;  but  I  be- 
lieve  that  with    all   liberal   and  hopeful 
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"SCIENCE  AND  HEALTH." 


1-20-76  

Kbit  we  w»«]J  trad*  tb  vafct  to  the  public  fat  Ubernltw' 
po  Iron  Ul  ng  this  book,  to  Presidents  of  UnlreiitUn  ta  oil  own 
country,  for kindly  returat  from  Europe.  Dema  of  TTi  miaa 
ne r.  Oxford  1'iJvenltr,  etc..  and  lastly  to  the  atek  who  wran 
"yoiirbcok  ubeillnj  ns."  Bui  to  toe  petit  reviewers  la  oar 
romn<ou  iiewaiapert  we  bare  to  say.  joo  fall  pauroHy  to  htt 
Ibe  mart  ond  thoot  In  air,  or  tiklng  malicious  alia  wonM 
wound  Truth.  I'leasr  hear  la  mind  jroai  target  la  a  test-book* 
It  treats  of  Mrt»i>h>  -k  s,  and  you  bjnoranee  of  atetnphysaea 
aerouxu  lor  yoor  commits,  and  remind*  one  of  a  studaat 
Ir  addition  atiempUnz  w  biu-leaqus  Algebra  I  "Hitorm 
and  Health  "  bean  (he  :»  r>n  of  many  typofraphkaU  error». 
but  it  beirsalso  !■>  tl:e  »1  »  Ibe  foundations  of  flea] lb,  ana* 
to  il  r  rlnner  tbe  way  of  sulv.iUon.and  to  lbs  aalnt  reirexh- 
meiit  and  e-Tecv-.tajeri-at.  Tn  tlie  words  of  onr  M-aaed 
Ma-ter,  "ity  pea.  <■  I  tne  unto  you,  not  as  the  sr >rld  sItoCi, 
give  I  unto  yoo." 

New,  iLeii,  loe^utuJ  newspaper*,  eaterert  far  pjoolar 
opinion,  be  il  r^tlii  or  wron?.  we  ■'.igjftrt,  wait  untd  Torn 
beard*  air  erowa  better  yoit  (po.vl,  aid  bark  only  waero 
you  en  blue. 

••  I. el  Ilervules  hMn*  If  do  what  he  may. 
'1  be  oat  « lU  roec,  as  I  d  n  wUl  have  oh  da»." 

Ami  lieraur-e  uea.Tli  for  all  time  the  wor  J;  8  Jenns  io  Dua- 
llarlry^anJ  e-ror  to  pr;-*un-il  ernj?.  fret  not  tb>KlV2a.fur 
vfrily  ne.tbera  fraad  nor  a  lium'ous  eould  ao  Flu-  the  mnJ- 
dy  fonndaUoti*  of  prtie  or  pre  Jo  lice. 

The  book  I-  a  new  sanmia  that  aw;nital  •*  alt  that  nee  It 
L-tk.nx  iff,  but  n<  rer  reaioves  what  can  aVely  r.-ndo;  U 
probo  wbeie  t!  b.  jl«  ant  «.i"b  surgery  Is  not  liked  at  ot*u 
latwlikftandint  It  mak?«  man  better  alter  the  overall?*. 

Wb(nwrihu4  tli.'  t--->v  we  t— unl  ibe  oner tokUism of 
JUtapliyrical  .-  y-r.ee  over  .vhe'med  tboachi  an  I  <L»»ar- 
axed  ei preset  u.  The  » ibject  c  •ren  a  br>id  *  arfar;  taU. 
woi  Id  I.  nob  upon  th-  ;  and  Principle  of  b.-tr.uca.oas  l-<*ae 
and  l«nn£  to  lijrt  tie  r-ay  It  1-  attalneJ.  The  falnre  a'oao 
can  Justify  mi  dar!ng  ea  aUeat.it  and  explain  1U  oent  ay 
rr  of.  in  ttai  Chrlsli^aby-anil  materia  m.'JJca  be  aliptai 
that  l«  fonnd  to  make  tte  l*.«t  men  anl  the  ait  harnto- 
njona  bod'.e*.  and  you  sr-o  belabor  na  to-day  w,tl  a;»»j  wUh 
u«  to-morrow,  a^d  th  »«-  f> item*  Hint  bait  Un-ltohrnj 
out  ibe  i"ertr-u>N'.lity  of  tuaa  or  to  mtet  the  i  all  reqakn- 
menl;  of  thrisuauity  *JI  adsauce  fVoa>  rbvaica  to  Mela- 
nliyiie*,  and  In  evnrae  of  tun"  meet  us  on  our  Masdpotnt. 

If  the  eOlvr  ot  the  >;^-u  gfleld  Kepublieam  has  reoeirad  a 
copy  of  "  S<ienre  and  Hilth  "  we  b<>pe  H  la  Coin;  him  gooa. 
dnr  mot;ve  In  wr.Ung  thj  took  was  to  do  go *i  to  oar  rn»- 
iv.le*ac<i  fnendstlf  we  hare  an»'.bol  w<  hadBy>agea=T 
Ln  hi«  (t-itin;  t:je  hook:  n-vrrkuew  it  until  anarUeieennM 
out  d>«<nc  l>r.  CI  isvrtaad  Ih's  is  not  our  tnle>.  with  aw>- 
dict:*  lurnillnj  of  ca*.-*  etired  b»  her,  bat  a  jver  rren  gam 
iictiiir.it  i.nrbook:  Ini  be  tUuik  the  neel  bal  an  el^p 
ilni  lie  sbyauied  «o  carefully  from  nubile  not.ee?  His  bnaf 
ci'inrr.et  t-  u ere  aiti-uj ■*«  at  wi;  and  aabb'nlir,  Ciat  liken 
monkey  rxcuscj'iig  h.rl-qaln  Ivkrt  lor  deneal  rohe* 
rt>  w  the  wn  w.iiiont  arsivux.  Ills  rern'riubVervdieola  wja 
»•  ..llle  noli<-»£»"e  be.-arjf  of  its  tmntn.n;  t>isl  laeaa- 
■bynea  have  notlnnfi  u*  do  With  Cur.ftrsoUy;  he  eon'd  ut 
cave  )t-aruad  irom  a  kik^wledge  of  Mi  uulir<tk-s  toat  deal 
wuh  cmisp  and  i  ffr-i-.  »cci  the  easem-e  and  att^oalex  of 
ivity.  WlidebeapprurKllbefruluof  -our iletiuhyiucn" 
he  lailed  "  to  jcl^e  ol  t;-?  tree bv  Its  fmlL"  and  ev*j.  nu,  bo 
uias:  label  Uie  trve  or  he  would  lib*)  II.  Be  ejonUinsaf 
or. r  ••purlo.:i'ni  Itom  ('bn-imn'ty  the  nam;  CbrHiaa 
siirn^,"  bit  l.e  «bu:;ld  fcnuw  i»  U  latpne^ble  for  •eteaneaa 
Hesl  from  the  rfiev-t  It  nr>diie<w  or  to  m)  ire  llixt  whtAnV 
ropirol>i  b»:t  lv.iv.ot  ijk  il  Unn<>  out  all  1'iai  Is  humo- 
ur...- or  tru- .  n.  il  si  a'.jin-e  It  l)  oone.->-.*  ni?  unTOaiuu 
tint  that  bb  ir!*:  <•:  ^v.  ce  b  to  i> •  bu.-ie  1  £»  aoni*  ttoaa 
t'v  klet.-.:>bT^i?s  tad  »*  -oat  a  *lnsl?  mil  Ti?r;  or  that  has 
dn;Mnr.lirai  errr  r  i<  Ui>  "Miflpj  i(,i~£  Ciat  woald  rob  tiatl 
r.D'l  make  mrn  a  »neia-!euf  !elp!.*»«i*-a  and  hTnomryf 
Tiny  arr  tn<ve  ••  vfh > baild  tue  toiniis  of  the  pra;ibeta,* 
•nil  HunS  <j>vl  they  ire  got  a»  i  tln-r  ia"i  *  bo  <4 :. ,»  1  nnh 
In  kImi.uij:  n.i.hlv  cn-1  r.,.er  ibeuiseli\*l  sViia  n  ttil.-rf. 
r~  r  l!  I-  r*o:  ;■•'-  t.e-.rt  .*  waxed  :r.  <yi:i4  their  rmir  <kill 
of  I*snn2n-id  Urtlr  i\<«  have  tb-y  c'ot^^liM  ••.  any  ti-na 
Ihey  •diQi.ld  s>-  v  \'.'.\  li*  .'eye">aiid  heir  w.ih  :"itr  »i:inl 
un'iemtind  wii'.i  t!ie-T  b^rlr.anrt  be  e  lav^elf,  nnd  I 
li  brunt  t-L.  .ill  i  bell  il:rm  /  ('.irimu  I,1.  svit  and 
Cod  are  o-r  oaiy  creej  Ui-day,  but  11  Is  VT.r;»  yenea 
since  we  rcj^r.bta  to  tbe  ereeJ  wbu'i  tbfly 
elevate;  elisor  .>!  Ibe*  wonl*  is  inoi.i.iW?  w.t-iaut  tno 
other,  and  tie  ; mon  ».f  K\*  three  Is  otr  l-.n'.ly  of  Truth. 
Perlt:i[*wur  rmi-  wdl  s-toit  Willi  us  tbit  Ood  ri»ern»t!»9 
pbwie.il  universe  »1ih  -i— nee:  t!ien  ivhv  not  fie  II  uoh»a\- 
isi?  Aid  If  Ifce  ph'  •  eul  world  is  hanurnlnua  t^-ause  kt  at 
f  ove-ii*a  linn-.  ">  w.  i.l  I  b»  the  Met  tphyairal.  of  wh.-i  o  »1  at 
U-c  Principle  tad «  brl«  -ia  *c.ene  >  die  result  of  tbu  Pnneipte 
— <iod  die  uii«  and  C'ftriaHnnitT  the  effect.  S.-^ocs  and 
Clin.diainty  are  :D.^para'jle,  nnJ  alike  du-tuijuislul  lor  tin 
pisd  i!:ev  do  and  ib*  per.-e.  utlon  they  bare  ever  met.  TaM 
<  brhdlanily  t*  that  wci.-h  haded  the  tick  nod  ntvla 
liamileu  tie  ihjutj  viper  i  ihut  silnabuet  the  fot- 
loweni  of  t'hr.at  f<«  eenturvs  after  Ibo  deitk  of 
Jr-i  s.  of  whom  the  l'b.in*ee  of  oil  tail,  "tht* 
/tllcir  raslrllum  i^tI's  tbroufrli  BeeU»ouh."  and  tb' Phar- 
**oe  of  to-day  aauh  Un"  exorcism."  "  Touiotuly  asta- 
lenous"lo  hlia  u**tlie  ciyatery  of  (iodl'.nsas"  who  sd.olls 
thf  m.-.ie  of  a  uikr.V  ri-l.^nlimtlr  owing  to  rhe  »tafe  of 
bi"  iU.Hi.xcb     8-eli  a  .L;ujh' erw-Uvi  t»  an  A therst  1'iat  nad» 
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tlod   In  :n:.ller  and  ?■  v.  rued  by  perves,  d^e-lve  or^aas, 
etc.:   *la«!   for   rmb  uiateniliiuu.  or    for  "siHriftslhtsa. 
tbnt  mi<lnlr'bi  if  en<r.     8i  lenoe  wltlioat  a  unvle  l«a  or 
<>Kty  1?  svhal  we  need  lo  msU-  manl:lnd  better. in >rally  MM 
pbyflrnlly,  iLd  l«  that  which  would  eover  with  IK  nafk 
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liuynriiny,  iui   i«   uui   »nju   wojki  rover   snia  in  us  *»i  ka  <-  l  v  i  s  v  3  I  j.  *_•  a  -a  L  l  » 

wp  KsU,e-Je.u*alcnithAtMcuethliie  rro.Theia."    "Uatya  !;j*  ?  5l??=ii  tS^~  8  9.*; 

would  not."  -a;    .  t  £-3-^5  avSl!  t S  ~rf 

JaniO          Wylt*                 MART  BnKKI  GLOVstst-  .->     U  *  r*3*2v|  f  k&  \  f*i* 


A  book  that  is  very  far  from  aciantific,  bat 
which  contain*,  amid  much  that  is  crade  and  11)- 
expref scd,  many  wise  and  even  profound  saylnga, 
is  Mrs  alary  Baker  Glover's  "Science  and 
Health,"  published  by  a  few  friends  aad  dln- 
tiples  of  hers,  who  call  themselves  "Christian 
Scieritihts."  Lynn  Is  the  home  of  Mrs  Glover, 
and  the  center  of  thin  new  sect,  which  devotes  h> 
i*lf  to  a  Ftady  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  a 
myFtical  combination  of  faith  in  the  8pirit  and  a 
practice  of  curing  disease*  without  mesmerism 
or  FiiritiiaJnsm,  by  what  is  called  "metaphysical 
healing"  or  "mind-healing."  This  does  not  have 
a  very  satisfactory  sound  to  the  skeptical,  but 
the  dottrinea  of  the  book  are  hfeb  and  pare,  and 
it  seems  to  be  whollv  free  from  those  vile  theories 
Bbout  love  and  marriage  which  have  been  so  prev- 
alent in  rove tical  sects  and  among  the  so-called 
»]>iritualift&!  It  treats  Durwiii  and  tbe  material- 
itXa  with  a  lofty  scorn,  and  ascribes 
everything  that  is  good  in  the  world 
to  nirit,  as  opposed  to  matter.  It  is  very  diffuse 
raid  rambling,  and  uses  words  in  strange  senses, 
as  JarxOi  Bchmen  and  the  theoeophiual  writers 
did, — but  it  is  inten-rting  to  those  who  can  pen- 
etrate beneath  the  husk  of  words  to  the  inner 
meaning.  From  all  I  hear,  the 
of  sincere  and  worthv  enthosia? 
of  th 
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Seventh    Annual  CobtcoHob  of  the  Ma»sa-  ?.  \  T2h  i.l  ' .TiC=  1  =  g  t-2~c-  =  ^\ 

fhnscils   nomas    Buffraire    Assoclalleo—  i-e    -*±--fn    <s^  i-5  £;i_i<i'.= 

Afternoon  anl  Evening  Sttslont.  t,-  -uw  0  4,-a-  a  e*a      m-?>^a     '«•- 

3  Z.--Z  ■■■■  «  T     G>  3  a      StaS-I'l     r_"s 
al  convention  of  the  M:is-     V .     =.  ->  ii  f  »    50-3      k-,s*o-S      Cg^S 


meeting  was  called  to  onlcr  by  Lucy  sio^a 
who  introduced  ns  the  first  sneaker 
A.  Hionsou   Alrott. 


was  e4i1.nl  to  man  in  practical  UsefllluceS  and 
executive  ability,  and  buperior  to  hiru  in  innate  s  3 
moral  purily.  For  cx;nnple  he  detailed  the  r  "• 
jxilitlcal  porDdy  mid  debauchery  tliat  charac-  'c  s 
teriocs  uiunkipal,  St:ilo  and  national  govern-  h  " 
menu,  and  claimed  that  no  Mich. corruption  ~S 
would  be  po^iblc  if  womon  were  allow ed  to  2  % 
tnko  prominent  j>o-itio;i»  jit  polilie.il  «rT,i.1-j-  ^  u 
Woman  h:u>  di^lir.KM'-b.-d  licr-e'.f  in  literature,  ^  _■ 
alnioi-t  the  only  field  opt  n  to  her,  as  Mxnallyns  "3 
man.  and  Fhe  only  m-.d-  an  upjHiriuuity  to  i 
prove  iter  ability  as  a  legi-'sior.  The  era  of 
pure  politics  will  ilate  from  woman  s  e'eva- 
tiou. 

Her.  Jniues  Prttumn  Clarke, 
the  pre.-ident  of  the  a^soclaii'in,  a-'uiiu-l  the 
cliair  at  this  ftago,  ar.d  made  a  few  rvri-irL- 
in<lor~ing  the  iH-ntiiaeati  of  the  prcvimij 
speaker.  Mr.  Clarke  said:  "\\ lierever  it  lia> 
li.vn  tried  it  lias  s.icceclid.  The  in'en-t  in 
the  movement  is   rapid  v  increasing,  becatiec 
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tne  uiuveraeiit  is  rajiiil  v  uierea.-ing,  beea:iM- 
the  n)jiiit\  of  wom.-n  to  fl.l  practical  i»';':iii.u> 
of  r.  r. imasiliiliiy  is  Ix'co-ninz  iliiiy   ninre  ap- 
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or  !■.  ii'^..s  »i.'i  mil  mi«  may  be  tlij.it>"...- for  anyotbcc 

p-tl.ili.hu;  to  tlw  raanacfuciit  of  »li  >jU:  ar.  i  in  vi<-w 
o:  tin-  l«riMflil.U  rrsuh»'"f  » .-oi-iii  s-i^e; j_-e  In  E»„liu4. 
H>4l'iTii|,  Austria  Kid  N««.l*n.  «r  »|n»al  L.ihr  t.«i 
Ulrii  of  HI  |>  irUi-^  to  slsai-ina*  U»:s  iiaiiracul  T.  a  of 
Aninkan  iaJ.|>  ndno*  !■>  e*I«i.lifL.ng  la. i«rt.  J  ►af- 
r«ju  «lk1  <sju»I  rViie  for  a)L 


Officer*  for  the  Ensuloe  Tear. 

President,  tbe  Jtcv.  .lames  Frrrnuii  Clarke;  Vice- 
Prtfidcut*.  William  Lto\d  (i^rriM-u.U'il  iani  S.  Rob- 
inson of  Mal.ii  ii,  Anne  b.  K«rle  of  Worcester,  .lobn 
Ii.  tYliitlicrol  AlCObiirv.  Lrdian  Emeri**  of  Con- 
cord. I  bo  Hon.  Itobcrl  C.  Pitman  of  Now  b>dl..rd. 
Ml*.  Kdi.a.  I),  Chcnej  of  -laoioi.-a  Plain,  the  Hm 
Uaao  auk's  o(  Lost  oil.  tbe  Kl-v.  William  B.  Wright 
•  ■f  Boston.  .1.  Ingt-rsoll  liowditch  of  We*t  Itnshurv, 
l.yrlla  M.  Child  of  Wayl.in<t.tlic  Her.  D.  M.  Wibon 
ot  Melr.+e.  the  Hon.  Ijeorgo  F.  Hoar  of  Worcester, 
William  I.  HondiLcli  of  BrooVlin^.  Ml*.  Sainuel  E 
Sewallcf  .Mclro*>.  A.  l!r<  u-ou  Alcott  of  Concord, 
Alifilma  C.  W.  Id  of  ll>.I.  TarL..  Hh-  Rer.  I>r.  K.  H. 
Nealc  of  Bokton,  tbe  IU  \ .  Dr.  Jacob  M  Manning 
of  Boston.  Lucy  Scwall.  M.  I*.,  of  B/wtHi. 
il.e  Bcvi  <L  H.  Yil.hert  of  Soro^rville.  Dr.  M.  E. 
Z.ikr/cnaki  of  Itoxhuiy,  Mi*.  C.  B.  Ktentoond  o( 
Lowell,  Mr*.  E.  It.  Ilaikrr  of  Fitcbburg.  the  Hm. 
tieorje  l».  l/>r!nc  of  Sal.  in.  S.  tb  Hunt  of  Northamp- 
ton, >arab  Sliaa  ltur-s<  II  of  IfoMon.  f>r.  JJ.  H.  Jack- 
eon  of  Boston,  Mr*.  Hairin->u  LU-of  Worcester,  Dr. 
C.  A.  Bartol  of  Boston.  KllrjUlh  Stuart  Phelps,  the 
Itcv.  W.  II.  II.  Murray  of  Haston.  the  K-t.  .Ie~«e  II. 
■lent'*  of  East  Ahinglon.  M.  Aliny  Asarubof  Bo»- 
ton,  Mr*.  Mai  ia  Porter  of  Milr<,«o,  W.  F.  Span  Id 
inc  of  Cambridge:  Tna«urtr,  the  Hon.  S.  E. 
Scwall;  Corn  «i*.iiding  Se-rvtary,  I»r.  II.  B.  Black  - 
well;  ItceunliiiK  Secretary,  Mr*?  Caroline  liih»ril«: 
Executive  Committee,'  Julia  Ward  Home. 
Lury  Stone,  T.  J.  Lutbrrp  of  Tjnn«>n, 
Mi*.  Abbv  W.  May.  Mr*.  Isav  Aine*. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Vogl.  S.  C.  Hookin*.  S.  C.  Fay  of  tUutu- 
boro.  .Mi*.  Maria  F.  Walling  of  Camhri«l»,  Mm.  H. 
H.  loilinson  of  Maiden,  Mr*.  Kale  T.  Wood*  of  Sa- 
lt oi.  Mis*  Maiiu  tt  il-on  of  Mai  lcn.  Mr*.  J.  W.  Wal- 
eott,  S.  S.  Foster  of  Worct*tcr,  Eli»«  Ridanl*  of 
Wei  month,  Mi>.  IVU.rab  Ornry,  Mary  F.  Ki-nnji 
of  Lowell.  Mr*.  Cathaiiue  Lot  hi  op,  c.  P.  Welluun 
of  Mnrblehead. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emkbson.  In  his  article 
on  "Tbe  First  Century  of  American  Litera- 
ture," in  tbe  current  number  of  Uarpnr's 
I'.tcnzive,  Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple  My«— 

Euierson's  potuliar  unbare  was  psychology. 
By  a  certain  felicity  of  hi*  o»;«rj  bunas  a 
non-combatant;  inJiffereut  to  lotric,  be  anp- 
pre'hed  all  tbe  processes  of  bin  t'linkitig,  and 
announced  Its  result!!  in  atnrmations;  and 
ludc  of  tba  asperities  which  couim  >uly  afHict 
tbe  apo«tle*  of  diHsert  ever  ruffled  tbe  serene 
a;  u  it  of  ibis  universal  dissenter.  Ho  could 
never  be  seduced  iuto  controversy.  He  wan 
availed  b^to  as  an  atheist  and  as  a  pantheist; 
a<  a  writer  so  obscure  that  uob3d.rc-.iti Id  uoder- 
ataud  wb»t  ho  meant,  ftrd  also  as  a  mere  verb- 
al trickster,  wbo*e  onlv  mlsiit  consisted  in 
viriljine  cotrtmonplaces,  or  in  c*>D*ertlng\ 
by  in  version.  at«le  trui.'nis  into  brilli«nt  par- 
adoxe';  atM  ail  these  rary-iug  chaiges  had 
only  tbe  effect  of  liitbtiuc  up  bis  face  with 
tli«t  queer,  quizzical,  iuscrutible  stnlle,  that 
ainu-cd  surprise  at  the  misconceptions  of  ths 
people  wbo  attacked  bim,  which  is  noticeable 
in  all  portraits  and  photographs  of  bis  some- 
what enigmatical  countenance.  His  method 
wai  verv  simple  and  very  hard.  It  consisted 
in  gr  ,wuig  up  to  a  level  with  tbe  spiritual 
ot.jec,»  be  perceived,  and  his  elevation  of 
thouebt  w«s  thus  tbe  sign  and  accomnanim^at 
cf  a  eoiTcspondiDg  elevation  of  ctiaractnr.  |In 
hisca>e,  as  In  tb*  case  of  ('banning,  tfaAre 
was  an  unconscious  return  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, aod  to  all  the  great  divines  whose 
*\ioula  had  siiih;"  of  eternal  re< Hies.  What 
tbe  Urlu-dox  saints  called  tbe  Holy  Ghosr, 
he,  w.tliout  endowing  <t  with  Der>ouality, 
cajici  the  Over  Soul.  He  believeu  with  them 
that  in  G  xi  we  live  and  move  and  have  oar 
bed  g;  that  only  dv  comtnnnicating  with  this 
lieirjis  can  we  nave  aoy  vital  <n1;viduaU'.v; 
and  tbat  tbe  record  <  f  a  comtnnnication  wito 
Him  or  It  was  the  most  valuable  of  all  contri- 
bulions  to  literature,  whether  taeologieal  or 
huniao.  Tbe  ooblest  passage*  iu  his  writings 
ate  those  in  which  he  celebrates   t'jis  august 
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and  gracious  communion  ot  the  Spirit  of  God 
*nb  tho  soul  ot  nun;  an!  they  are  tbe  moat 
aorion.x,  s-oiea  n,  and  uplifting  passages  wbioa 
can  prrbaps  be  found  in  our  literature.  Here 
was  a  ntau  wbo  had  earned  the  riirbt  to  otter 
tliei-o  noble  truths  by  patient  meditation  and 
clear  insight.  Carlyle  exclaitsed,  in  a  preface 
to  ao  English  edition  of  ona  of  Emerson's 
later  volumes,  "Ht  r»  comes  ear  brave  Em- 
ersno,  witb  nctrs  from  the  empyrean!"  That 
phrase  exactly  bits  Emerson  as  a  transcen- 
dent 1  thinker.  His  insights  were,  in  some 
tense,  revelations;  he  could  "goi*ip  oa  toe 
eternal  politics";  and  just  at  the  tioia  when 
acimce,  ielieve<l  from  tbe  pressure  of  theol- 
ogy, announced  materialistic  hvpotbe.'es 
with  n ore  than  tie  coufidence  with  rhicli 
the  bijjats  of  theological  cieeds  b.t1  boreto- 
loie  anuounced  their  dogma*,  this  serene 
AinrriciD  thinker  bad  won  hi*  u/sy  into  all 
the  centres  of  European  intelligence,  and  de- 
livered bis  quiet  protect  ig^ ins t  every  hy- 
p  )t'ie<.U  whicb  put  in  peril  the  srjtritnal  In 
I* rests  of  btuuaniiv.   -,    .  i  ana 

February,    1876 

Mr  Emerson  has  lectured  once  In  Boston,  this 
winter,  and  has  read  once  or  twice  at  private 
house*.  He  gives  his  new  lecture  at  Concord  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  L  before  the  Con- 
cord lyccum,  where  he  always  lectures  once  dur- 
ing the  year.  Kow  that  the  trains  ran  on  the 
>liddJet-ei  (tatiaJ  roud,  so  tbat  hearers  from 
ltot-tou  can  go  out  to  the  lecture  in  Concord  and 
ii  turn  the  name  night,  many  will  probably  go 
from  this  city,  whlie  others  will  come  from  New 
Hampshire,  a*  they  did.  last  year,  to  the  lecture 
on  oiatory.  Next  summer,  Mr  Emerson  gn<se 
to  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia,  to  deliv- 
er an  address  before  Mr  Jefferson's  uni- 
versity, and  will  look  in  uoon  the 
i  euteunial  exhibition,  a*  he  goo*  and  comes.  Mr 
Alcottfeaa  n  Mimed  his  conversations  on  Sunday 
evenings  iu  Concord,  and  Miss  May  Alcott  has 
established  theie  a  small  art-school,  where  a  few 
vouiig  ladies  are  learning  to  draw  and  paint. 
Miss  Louise  Alcott  has  returned  to  Boston.  Mr 
Longfellow's  health  still  continues  delicate.  It 
looks  as  if  Momure  Couwav  might  accent  the 
Boston  imitation  to  take  charge  of  the  former 
palish  of  Thiodoie  I'arkcr,  but  this  is  not  yet  set- 
tled. He  returns  to  England  in  less  than  three 
weeks. 


Iht   1NHP1.MTY    OF  MB  W.  T.  DiBRIK. 

T"  tlic  FiUUr  <>/  (he  Tnnircrij.t :  In  the  com- 
u  ntiicytioii  of  y« sterility  si;ie«l  by  "Christian 
1'a.i  ic."  the  ritial  s u nmiiug  up  against  Mi. 
lliljris  as  a  candidate  for  school  rupenntfnd- 
i-nt  is  t'ondensid  in  a  charge  of  "iutidelity." 
An  1  vt  ha*,  is  the  ground  of  thi<  chargt?  It  is 
ih-t  >lr.  Ilanis  bus  the  houor  of  being  tbe 
editor  of  the  only  journal  of  speculative  pbil- 
oso.ili.i  piibiisbed  in  tbe  Eugli^b  language — 
whk-h  means  t liar  nnv  on?  «bo  i  >  a  student 
of  iiietajihysics  must  he  uu  mtidel  also.  1 
fear  that  a  Salem  witch  would  u.'t  l>e  safer 
with  some  ot  us  now  than  loraierly  with  Cot- 
ton Ma'her.  '"Give  us  an  ediK-sUd  Cithol'e, 
nil  i  ilnrated  Hebiew— any  one  bnt  in  infi- 
del '  A  Hebrew  ;s  not  an  iutidel  then,  but  a 
student  of  Hi  gel  must  be.  A  Catholic,  mi- 
ll* r  existing  eirci;nist«incis,  wjul.l  l>e:afcrin 
ehatge  of  oj»  schools  than  a  quiei  grutleman 
wbo  translates  (irrxan  ii<nc  and  writes  a 
j;ood  cssav  on  the  Yeuus  of  >lilo. 

I  doubt  ii  »b»rc  is  pn>  evidence  at  all  lint 
>lr.  Ha'tis  is  an  iull.lel.  even  iu  tbe  (lo^tn.i  ic 
sense  iiiten-Jed  by  "Christian  llaeeiit."  I  •■« 
not  lemeni'.ter  one  ptige  in  the  last  six  years 
of  ire  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  de- 
voted in  relijious  discusnion,  excepting  some 
sb  <rt     uruiiim nt    in    regard    to    fixation    of 
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makr  it  i>rnritallc  to  be  a  Pharisee. 

I'.\  tl>*-  way,  Ixtwecn  tw-o  aucb  adniinbl* 
incu  &:>  Harris  and  ltilbrick,  wby  would  it 
n.it  leu  ^<km1  idea  to  t>ettle  tbe  disposition  of 
Ibe  position  of  puperiuicddeat  of  sebools  by 
a  competitive  examination?  Tin  civil-servico 
sv-ueoi  ought  iti  be  as  applicable  to  educa- 
tional u*  to  poiiii<-al  affair.*. 

Ojnhtant   Reader. 


Ike  lirmm  at  *  omoK. 
Failv  in  the  afternoon  the  remains  of  Mr.  Rililnwn 
were  conveyed  trooi  uis  late  home  t  j  tne  town  ot  C»n- 
cord.  tin  place  ot  hi*  nativity,  liter?,  in  tbe  i>re«enc<- 
01  many  who  had  known  lnui  long,  assembled  in  the 
I'nih.rian  Church,  the  i>nt>lic  rites  were  iK.Tfor.ued. 
Aiu»!<8  tho-e  who  lathered  with  the  chiet  mourner* 
were  Judge  Hoar,  Judg:>  Brooks,  Ralph  Waldo  Ktuer 
son,  Hen.  Kmnk  Bin).  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  and  several 
leading  citiz»us  of  the  town,  l"he  casket  rented  Detore 
the  altar,  jiud  on  cither  side  were  large  aud  beautiful 
Moral  designs  Other  emblems,  aloroed  the  aa.-red 
desk,  while  on  the  cisket  were  three  flower  niece*, 
eleyan!  and  appropriate  gilt*  from  friends.  Cpon  tli; 
ra~L.it  plate  was  inscribed  toe  following: 
MU.LIAM   8.   ROBINSON. 

"  WAROINC.TOS." 

Bom  In  Toncorit,  Maw.  Dec  7.18W. 

Died   id   Maiden.    Maw*  .    March    tl,  WTG. 

BE8VR9AM. 

The  services  wete  commenced  at  a  quarter  before  3 
o'clock,  the  organist,  Mrs.  I..  C.  My  rick,  s-lect'ng  a 
tilling  \olumary.  Tben  fol'owed  the  reading  ot  the 
burial  service,  after  which  the  b»mn — "  Oh  where 
shall  rert  be  tound,"  wi<  suDg  bv  a  quartette,  com- 
pn-ing  t'borles  E.  Brown,  basso;  Alice  Whelldea. 
alto;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Ballon,  soprano;  H.  L.  Whitcooib, 
teuor. 

The  pastor  of  tbe  Society,  Rev.  Grlo<lall  Reynolds, 
then  addressed  the  assembled  Iriends  as  follow*: 

Yon  have  brought  what  remains  visible  of  yonr 
dear  tiiend  to  the  eld  home,  wtiert  ainid  social,  literary 
and  politteal  influence,  in  hi;  youth  I  take  It  very 
earcest  and  quickening.  Lis  character  received  its 
fir?'  shaping.  You  have  brought  bl<u  to  lb  it  old 
church  where  be  formed  but  a  utile  that  religious  faith 
which  waa  behind  bis  intense-  mural  aud  philanthropic 
activity  aud  faithfulness,  and  which  in  hi*  last  hour* 
of  feebleness  and  firing  powers  gave  him  serene 
pc are  and  trust.  Yon  have  bnucht  the  dust  precious 
tu  you  to  bury  in  that  soil  where  sleios  the  dust  ot  bis 
ancestors  for  two  generations  and  t>'»t  cf  his  own 
cimd.  It  seems  fit  ting  so  to  do.  Gladly,  yet  witn  sad- 
ness too,  we  receive  back  all  that  remains  mortal  to 
tbe  place  which  has  so  many  memories  of  lib  brave 
aii<'  strong  spirit  to  cherish. 

Yout  friend  was  not  simply  a  private  citizen— in  the 
tine  sense  be  w&s  a  public  man.  True, bis  neisn  islitv 
was  Dot  ofien  put  forth  prominently.  He  <lij  not 
bold  and  be  did  not  seek  many  offices  which  brought 
bim  before  tbe  world.  But  be  was  a  public  n  an 
in  that  to  tbe  verr  core  of  hi*  being  be  was  loll  of 
that  uibiir.  spirit  by  which  he  took  a  perpetnat  and 
teryent  interest  in  all  tilings  which  concerned  the  in- 
terests of  the  community,  of  bnni»ni»y.  An  In  tint, 
with  thai  weapon  which  be  wielded  with  such  eoa- 
sunnnate  skill— the  i>en— be  was  perpetually  Uoorina 
to  advance  what  seemed  to  him  lor  the  welfare  and 
true  progress  of  man.  Bv  his  sagacious  foresight,  by 
bis  large  knowledge,  by  his  keen  and  pungent  wit,  by 
his  umioubliiig  fai.b  he  took  his  place  among  laise 
public  lufliicucvs.  Wheu  yon  bave  accept*  1  a  few 
great  Dames  it  will  be  admitted  that  not  mai  y  h*ve 
done  more  to  carry  our  good  Commonwealtn  forward 
in  that  glorious  w*y  of  philanthropy  and  liberty  in 
which  it  has  traveled  than  he  dad. 

The  thing  which  can  be  said  first  of  his  character  is 
that  It  was  one  of  >>  Inch  we  c«n  afford  to  tell  the  whole 
truth.  Like  the  great  protector  be  could  say,  "faint 
me  as  I  am,"  with  all  the  virtues  and  detects.  One 
tbmg  is  clear,  tbe  objects  which  he  set  before  him  to 
forw  a  rd  wore  the  object*  becoming  a  high-minded  man 
to  accept.  To  promote  good  uit-a«nres,  to  elevtie  to 
power  good  men,  to  attack  by  eiery  weai»on  of  arga- 
nj.  ut.  of  ridicule,  of  api>eal,  which  enraged  ail  op- 
pressed; to  unmask  ny|>ocntes  and  to  take  away  tbelr 
power  to  injure — these  objects,  according  to  the  bant 
o'  bis  discernment  and  powt.  r,  he  sought  to  attain.  No 
one,  however  oppo-ed,  suspected  him  of  willfully  sus- 
taining anything  iwse,  or  mean,  or  wrong.  However 
be  touglit,  be  almvi  lougbt  with  a  good  conscience, 
and  undeterred  by  any  obstacles,  whether  falHig 
health,  or  risk  of  iietsonal  popularity,  or  opposition  of 
friends.  And  as  it  seems  to  me,  he  fou/bt  the  fight 
witn  remarkable  unse'bshooas.  He  did  not  ask  much 
po.tton  for  himself,  or  lunch  reward  of  any  sorr.  He 
was  content  to  live  simply  and  to  wirk  while  U  was 
•ta». 
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That  he  soius-times  erred  in  judgment,  that  be  soaie- 
times  made  attacks  which  wire  undeserved,  that  nos- 
sc-'ing  a*  few  a  treiic'ant  wit  and  pungent  bomr  he 
fn«|ucntly  u«ed  thera  with  nndue  severity  nNdjaxe-n 
friends  no  doubt  would  admit.  But  admitting  ail,  hit 
public  billucDce  was  bevond  peradvent  ire  gr<^u, 
w  bole-omo,  on  the  sloe  of  public  nghteousnesi  and 
no*  against  it— for  nrm's  true  rights  and  progress. 

In  pci  sons  I  relations  ne  had  givat  power  of  attsch- 
ing  pi ople  to  him  deeply— even  people  whom  he  haJ 
criticised  and  ODpOssrd.  *  He  was  bright,  cheerful,  tall 
ol  wit,  lull  of  knowledge,  warru-bearted,  i.vtaful, 
tru-twor'liy,  and  so  be  ha.i  a  great  circle  of  those  who 
believed  in  L-iui.  eDJoyed  Mm  and  clung  to  hint  In 
i.f  ;ttlh,  ami  <|clte  a>  deeply  iu  sickucsa  iiud  dec'Jae. 
We  cannot  go  far  behind  t"S:e  Veil  which  properly  se- 
cludes the  private  relation*  and  home.  But  we  csa 
say  that  that  be  was  faithful  and  affectioiaie  in 
all  its  relations—  s  true  busland,  an  Indulgent  anl 
tender  lather. 

He  was  not  fanlt'e's.  No  ->ae  would  belUve  ns  if 
we  aid  that  He  li:iJ  the  faults, and  he  hid  tbe  gr-wt 
virtues  of  a  Uild.  waim-he  uted,  sf.irJy  nature,  wucn 
liml  its  own  vigorons  ano  to.  selections  1»  I.sl,  aad 
which  with  the  whole  heart  haled  wrong  ana  batdd 
shame.  And  so  it  was  not  a  life  lived  lor  nsngM.  It 
accoDj|  li-bed  and  wss  arrompli-hing  a  vast  deal 
which  was  good  and  valuabv,  which  was  for  the  in 
cre.isc  of  human  welfare,  and  for  Ihe  strengtuenia; 
oi  tilings  right  and  true. 

Acd  now  tn  its  fullness.  In  its  early  antumn  days. 
w  hen  with  the  ripening  ot  years  and  the  chastening  of 
trial,  when  we  might  have  expected  a  sweeter  ant 
richer  Iruitage  that  e. en  m  youth,  in  manhood — '-hat 
lite  for  here  is  closed,  ilegrets  are  human — and  yet, 
with  the  human  rccrt-Ls  ming>es  tbe  divine  and  heav- 
enly instinct  which  tells  toat  there  is  no  testimony  to 
immortality  so  cliai,  so  touching,  so  indisputable  as 
what  we  cail  death  of  thoae  who  have  in  tbem  intel- 
lect, affections,  tiigb  faith,  good  |nirposes — whose  fall 
w  ork  h  not  yet.  The  work  drops  here  from  oar  nenre- 
lcs«  bands,  only  that  in  the  world  seen  by  the  eye  of 
Ihilh  a  nobler  work  may  be  tsken  op. 

At  tbe  close  of  tne  address,  tbe  quartette  sans  the 
bvuin  "  How  happv  Is  be  born  or  taugtt  wbo  serveth 
not  another's  will."  and  rraver  was  offered  by  Rev. 
D.  M.  Wll*on.  The  pastor  pronounced  the  benelie- 
tion,  ax.d  the  last  look  at  the  face  of  tbe  departed  was 
taken.  The  remains  were  tben  earned  from  tbe 
ctinrcb,  aud  the  cortege  of  sorrowing  friends  followed 
on  to  the  fan  ily  lot.  in  sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  be- 
side that  or  Hawthorne. 

3-14-76 
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Mlddlesea    Conai'y    Aasoelutlow-Tnentj  -ihlrd 
Annual    Meellnir  ul  t  •ncunl. 

[Apr.  ]  

REPORTED  FOB  THE  BOSTON  JOCUNAt. 


The  Middlesex  County  Teachers'  A«>oMstioo  began 
its  twcntt-third  annnal  meetinp  at  Concord  yesterday  . 
Tbe  meeting  was  held  iu  tbe  Town  Hall  «dJ  wis  at- 
tended quite  largely,  the'hall  being  filled  during  all 
the  three  sessions. 

The  exercises  opened  with  an  address  of  wei-om" 
by  Su|«-rintendent  Eoierson  of  the  Cone  >r>I  sc  m.I*, 
which  was  resjiouded  to  by  J.  D.  Billmts,  l»r.-sii.-i:i  ..I 
the  association.  After  tearlna  the  reports  of  oftVvrs 
and  appointing  a  nominating  committee  <heas-ocia- 
tion  proceedid  to  busiLoss. 

iniMtkV  SCHOOLS    AND  T1IF1R  RELATIONS    TO    THE 
HIGHER  GRADES. 

Mr.  E.  n.  Paris,  Snpertiiteudeat  of  the  Wjtiuru 
l'ublic  Sliools,  rtad  tne  first  paper  ol  the  iiiornitu  »■> 
the  al>ove  subject.  The  best  p!  ans  and  methods  to  be 
pursued  are  still  matters  of  experiment,  be  sill. 
There  are  some  thincs  assured,  however.  Oj.-  i-  t;.  it 
the  kind  of  instruction  needed  i*  pcculia'.  Altniacr 
>s  that  the  plan  of  memorizing  irmi  text  tsiok-.  no- 
where  dc-irable  as  a  general  rule,  is  here  lo  I  e  entir-  i> 
discarded.  tHiject  leaching  ni.d  ot  il  iii-truetiojs  hrre 
a-suiucd  grea;  prominence.  l.'ing  continued  s  u.lv  and 
severe  applicai ion-are  to  be  avoided.  Ii  iJ  |tiis«i<de 
that  tbe  dullness  ol  pupils  in  hicner  schools  i*  otteu 
owing  to  uuw:se  early  instruction. 

'Ibe  |  upll  needs  lo  be  interested  in  what  he  does  and 
led  ou  In.ui  step  to  step  ibiough  a  proper  excitement 
of  the  imaeir.ation.  He  must  be  tau.l.t  veiy  largels 
tbrouth  ot>*r\atioo,  luiltation  and  memory.  A  mis- 
use is  sometimes  mane  by  training  the  two  liturto 
tbe  exclusion  ol  the  former.  The  kind  ot  instruciion 
may  snui  lilmi  to  thanv,  t  >o  high    to   1h>   attaiueL    It 
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ever,  od  Ibe  whole  •  matter  of  quite  as  tnuch  import- 
ance as  that  ot  boj>.  in  view  ot  their  tutuie  influence 
over  the  generations  to  come.  Our  schools  lor  girls 
lit  bad.  especially  the  private  school*  ot  our  cities, 
because  it,  tuein  the  gun  of  to-day  are  directed  iu  their 
education  very  largely  or  the  Ignorance  and  woukue**, 
of  their  elder*. 

Onr  American  girls  sir  generally  self-possessed,  e«- 
ergetlc  and  attiactive,  hiding  the  shallowness  of  tbelr 
nntniincd  iniuds  under  tbe  uUa«l  ig  disguise  of  vivae- 
itv,  mental  qu'ckm  :s*  and  kindliness.  We  teem  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  all  the  qualities  which  will  make  the 
womanhood  of  our  girl*  noble  and  happy,  for  a  few 
brilliant,  feveiisb  years  of  excitement  ami  display. 
The  iqieakcr  took  It  for  granted  that  tbe  object  ot 
(ruining  for  girls  should  be  to  make  tueua  happy , effl- 
clent  workers  In  the  world— not  mere  tors,  pretty,  Idle 
and  Incompe'ent,  burdens  for  some  one  to  carry,  how- 
ever willingly,  tbiouRh  lite.  Even  those  who  would, 
utx.er  all  cncunirtao.ee*,  limit  her  work  to  tbe  home, 
have  come  to  fee  that  soman  must  be  made  Intelli- 
gent and  stiong.  Ibe  teudercy  is  to  extend,  continu- 
ally, tbe  range  of  beretodies,  and  to  make  It  more 
thorough. 

The  claim  that  wornit.'s  mind  needs  a  special  edu- 
cation specially  adtulnistcrrd  is  being  rapidly  aban- 
doned. Girls  are  de».l:ied  to  enter  (be  same  curn^o- 
lum  as  hots,  but  there  mill  still  be  danger*  in  that  It  is 
too  exclusively  mental  for  boys  and  will  be  even  more 
so  for  girls,  f  nere  is  an  utter  lack  ot  anything  line  a 
ststemallc  drill  of  Ibe  muscular  power*  even  in  our 
best  instituMoDs  fer  bovs.  Even  after  girts  have  en- 
tered treelv  tbe  best  college  there  will  sail  be  some- 
thing to  be  desired. 

She  insisted  tbst  girls  need,  first  of  all,  a  training 
which  sLall  insure  good  bealtn.  No  nation  in  all  tbe 
world  (rests  its  children  so  barbarously  in  re* poet  to 
the  bealtii  as  we  do  our*.  We  kill  them  with  maudlin 
kindliest,  and  poi*»n  them  witb  sweetmeats,  real  and 
figurative.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  land  are 
not  intelligent  enough  to  make  it  otherwise,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  this  the  physical  weakness  ot  A'u-ri- 
cao  women  has  become  a  by-wcrd  in  all  tbe  countries 
of  the  world. 

Tbe  nature  of  education  she  bellevedjto  be  generally 
misunderstood.  Ueul  education  consist*)  is  training 
tbe  mind,  not  In  tilling  it;  it  is  discipliue,  not  accumu- 
lation. The  mistake,  commonly  made  in  regard  to 
the  education  of  young  men,  has  been  almou  univer- 
sally made  also  in  re^-ard  to  voung  women.  Disci- 
plinary studies  have  generally  ft-cn  omitted  from  tbe 
range  allowed  them, as  practically  useies-.  The  resuli 
Is  that  women  ate  illogical,  and  often  the  dupes  of 
those  on  whom  they  dipend.  Never  taught  to  rely 
upon  themselves,  they  are  forever  in  leading  string*. 
Therefore  sua*  asked  that  girls  should  attend  to  disci- 
plinary studies. 

Next  to  tbe  Intelligent  care  ot  tbe  ohysique  and  the 
discipline  of  the  mind,  Mis.  Woolvm  priced  the  train- 
ing of  the  perceptive  faculties.  Women  are  gifted 
with  a  general  keenness  of  observation.  If  tbey  would 
only  employ  the  keenness  of  observation,  new  almost 
exclusive  y  spent  upon  clothes,  io  some  systematic 
scanning  ol  the  varied  fields  of  science  and  art,  they 
inigtit  do  more  In  tbe  world  of  philosophy  than  they 
now-  dream  possible. 

Mrs.  Woolson  did  not  mean  that  tn»re  should  be  no 
information  given  during  the  period  of  eaucatlon,  for 
there  whs  much  every  woman  ought  to  know,  both  in 
physiology.  I  aiural  bistort,  cheruL*tty,  and  a  thousand 
oilier  directions.  >be  suggested  the  feasibility  of 
technical  schools,  similar  to  those  for  young  men,  as  a 
possibly  good  mire  for  girls.  No  girl  or  boy  is  well 
equipped  for  life  till  master  of  some  good  trade.  In 
conclusion  Mrs.  Woolson  alluded  to  this  as  the  esn- 
teumal  year  in  which  we  have  bidden  all  other  na- 
tions to  our  Exbioitiun,  and  suggested  that  the 
(•■in  hers  of  Ainericau  girls  learn  souiethiugfrcm  those 
with  whom  they  would  come  in  contact. 

Mr*.  Woolson'*  paper  was  discussed  bv  Mr.  Alcott 
very  briefly  in  place  ol  the  pajier  on  Princioles  of 
Tinching  w  blch  lie  was  to  have  read.  At  12  o'clock  an 
imetmissirn  was  had  for  two  hours  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity t)r  dinuci,  which  ma>  furnished  by  tbe  people 
of  the  town,  the  meinln-r*  of  the  association  going  to 
the  vestry  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  where  it  was 
served. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Association  met  again  in  tbe  nail. 
The  lirst  paper  read  was  ty  vy.  F.  Bradbury  of  the 
Cambridge  High  School,  on  the  Metric  System.  Mr. 
ltrmllmrvV  interesting  and  courlusive  paper  was  verr 
nearly  the  same  as  that  read  a  year  ago  at  the  Boston 
Iligb'Schocl  before  the  Higo  ^-hool  rca:her*'  Asso- 
ciatiou,  and  then  n ported,  in  The  Journal. 
"A  HEFOBMnB  ALPHABET." 

The  second  paper  of  tbe  afternoon  was  lead  by  Jos. 
A.  Allen  of  V  est  New  tin  on  tbe  above  subject,  tie 
-puke  of  the  extreme  difficulty  English  speaking  chil- 
dren bid  In  learning  to  spell  their  language,  and  tbe 
con-equent  illiteracy  ot  tbe  best  educated  nation* 
speaking  of  that  tongue.     In  Germany,  which  uses  a 
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phonetic  language,  spelling  classes  are  unknown.  The 
English  language  is  a  combination  of  mora  than  20 
different  idiwms,  living  and  dead. 

Till  the  publication  or  Johnson'*  Dictionary  there 
was  no  standard  ot  orthography  to  our  language.  He 
did  not  see  why  we  should  cherish,  as  we  do  so  super- 
stuiously,  the  old-fashioned  method  of  writing  tbe 
language.  Ibe  system  of  teaching  in  the  phonetic 
method  had  been  tested  in  many  schools  and  by  many 
committees  ol  examination,  and  never  with  unfavora- 
ble conclusions.  Tbe  original  method  of  Pitman  has 
not  mad«.  all  the  progress-  which  iu  friends  expected 
lor  it,  'jut  others  hive  been  Intioduced  which  tend  in 
the  same  directien.  There  never  was  a  time  when  so 
many  children  were  learning  to  read  in  the  phonetic 
method  as  now.  Tbere  never  was  a  time  when  phllol 
ogi-ts  were  so  outspoken  In  their  demand*  for  an  im- 
proved alphabet  a*  at  present. 

tin  motion  of  Mr.  Edward  Allen  •  resolution  waa 
adopted  for  tbe  appointment  of  a  committee  to  coo 
slder  the  best  means  of  advancing  an  alphabet  reform, 
to  loport  at  tbe  next  annual  meeting. 

The  rut  ject  was  discussed  by  D.  B.  Hacar  of  tbe 
Salem  Normal  School,  who  argued  for  a  phonetic 
spelling  from  the  priority  of  spoken  language  over 
written,  tbe  greater  simplicity  and  ease  in  learning 
it,  and  tbe  enormous  saving  ot  time  made  by  It.  L.  L. 
Dame  ot  tbe  Stoneham  High  School  arirued  against 
phonetics,  drawing  from  the  philological  argument 
and  the  question  of  expediency  tlrvng  reasons  for  the 
reteution  of  tbe  present  system. 

EVENLXeJ  SESSION. 

In  tbe  evening  Samuel  Eliot  of  tbe  Girl*'  High 
School,  Boston,  read  a  paper  detailing  some  of  too 

"  WANTS  OF  TUE  TKACrtKR'S  mtOFBUIOS.'* 

He  began  by  spexking  ot  tbe  far  reaching  influence 
of  tbe  teacher's  profession.  The  wants  ol  the  te tell- 
er's profession  may  be  grouped  together  under  two 
heads — restraint  and  freedom.  Where  tbere  has  been 
too  much  of  one,  the  other  is  needed.  Tbe  great  need 
is  of  equipoise.  Among  the  wants  to  be  gatnered  un- 
der tbe  tormer  head,  he  considered  first  the  lack  of 
motive,  of  great,  grand,  dominating  motive.  It  is  no 
motive  lor  one  to  enter  ibe  profession  because  In  It 
the  rewards  are  thought  to  be  surer  or  the  labor  easier 
than  in  any  other.  There  is  restraint  needed  right 
here,  in  keeping  out  of  tbe  profession  tbose  who  have 
no  h'gh  and  noble  motive  for  entering  upon  the  work. 

Next  he  should  put  tbe  restraint  needed  in  the  way 
of  preparation,  without  which  tbe  nest  motive  Is  val- 
ueless, .He  criticised  suarplv  the  trairing  schools. 
which  he  believed  were  jet  quite  inadequate  to 
the  work  needed  to  be  done.  Anotner  need  was  that  of 
an  education  not  given  by  any  schools  oat  by  litera- 
ture— books  and  reading— the  inheritance  of  toe 
teacher's  calling  above  tuat  of  any  other*.  The 
teacher  needed  to  look  outside  of  bis  old  world  into 
that  ot  others.  The  greatest  want  nt  the  present  time 
in  i*ie  profession  is  that  of  a  ht  and  proper  prepara- 
tion. 

The  rescuer's  profession  needs  freedom  from  with- 
out and  from  within.  It  ne  -.Is  an  entirely  new  system 
of  appoiu'.ment,  which  shall  uot  req-iire  teacher*  to 
seek  place,  and  set  forth,  to  one  after  another,  his 
or  ber  gifts  and  abilities.  Tbe  whole  system  was 
gmung  to  the  self-respect  of  the  applicant*,  disheart- 
ening and  discouraging,  and  he  prayed  for  iu  speedy 
end. 

Tbe  tenure  of  the  teachei  '*  office  needs  to  be  set  free 
from  any  trammels  now  fixed  upon  it.  When  the 
teacher  is  once  appointed  be  should  not  hokl  his  office 
uncertainly,  but  mst  so  long  as  ne  is  fit  for  it.  fbe 
teacher  needs  to  be  quite  as  independent  of  tbe  com- 
mittee as  the  committee  isot  tbe  teacher. 

Teachers  need  to  be  set  tree  from  witbio,  as  to  the 
methods  of  teaching.  They  need  to  care  less  and  less 
for  the  mere  imoaiting  of  information,  and  more  and 
more  for  the  training  of  mind.  Above  all  it  was 
necessary  to  have  tbe  ncht  ideal. 

KALPH   WALDO   EJTEHSO* 

Was  called  on  to  speak  on  the  same  subject.  He  said 
tbe  majority  of  mankind  nowadays  were  impressed 
»  lib  a  new  desire  of  culture.  There  were  two  great 
forc>  s  in  education.  One  was  tbe  male,  tbe command- 
inp  force;  the  other  the  female,  or  sympathetic  lore*, 
which,  tbougn  more  subtle  than  the  former,  was  often 
most  powerful.  Tbe  word  education  has  often  a  hope- 
less sound.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  yoatn  on  whoui  oar 
seminaries  have  spent  eight  or  ten  year*  repay  by  their 
productive  power  all  tbst  is  dowered  npon  them. 

Education  should  be  as  broad  at  man.  Wo 
matter  what  a  man  is,  nature  and  tbe  worlo  have 
need  of  him.  Nature  makes  each  child  carlo** 
tor  knowledge.  Money  no  more  burns  io  hi*  pocket 
than  a  new  fact,  till  be  reveals  It.  If  a  roan*  anna 
new  stove,  he  goes  to  the  professors  of  iron  ware:  to 
cultivate  his  garden,  be  goes  to  the  working  botanist*-— 
tbe  sweating  geometer*. 

Mr.  Emerson's  address  was  not  concluded  at  the 
time  of  departure  of  the  last  train  for  B.i*too. 
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and  were  be  inclined  to  complain,  like  Tithonu*, 
be  might  high  forth,  in  remembering  his  former 
free  and  joyous  life,  of  which  his  verses  are  so 
full,  and  cuntm.xting  it  with  his  present  retire- 
ment,— 

"Alas  for  this  era*  shadow,  once  a  man, 
So  glorious  in  nl*  neauty  and  tby  choice, 
W  Ijo  niadest  Mm  tb>  chosen,  that  he  teemed 
To  bU  great  heart  none  other  than  a  god. 
•       ••••••• 

How  can  mv  nature  loneer  mix  with  thine? 

Coldlv  tbj  ro*v  rbadowt  bathe  me,  cold 

Are  all  thy  lights,  and  cold  my  wrtnkleJ  feet 

Upon  thy  glimmering  thresholds. 

•    •    •    I  wither  flow  ly  lu  tliine  anna, 

Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world, 

A  m  hile-hnirud  shadow,  roaming  like  a  dream 

The  ever  silent  spaces  of  the  East, 

Far-folded  mi*ta  and  gleaming  halls  of  morn." 

Bnt,  like  Thoreau  in  his  later  month*  of  illness 
and  retirement,  Whitman,  though  graver  than 
foimerly,  is  none  the  less  cheerful,  and  has  no 
complaints  or  reproaches  against  the  Muse  or 
against  tlie  power  that  rules  Uie  world.  Certain 
statements  made  in  his  name  about  the  neglect 
if  critioand  publishers,  and  the  hardships  of 
V"  erty,  have  come  from  him  only  as  a  mention 
*j  the  Simple  fact,  and  not  as  reproaches  oren- 
froatle.o,  and  they  ought  not  so  to  be  interpreted. 
"i'or  never  poor  beseeching  glance 
Shamed  thai  sculptured  countenance." 

In  the  room  where  I  found  Whitman,  a  few 
books  were  to  be  seen  in  a  book-case,  and  two  re- 
markable paintings  hung  on  the  wali  One  was 
the  portrait  of  Whitman  himself,  painted  per- 
haps a  dozen  or  fifteen  yeare  ago,  before  his  Lair 
and  beard  were  gray  and  before  his  face  had  l«i>t 
the  colors  of  youth.  The  other  is  a  good  paint- 
ing, perhaps  150  yeare  old,  of  a  Dutch  ancestor  of 
Whitman's  whom  he  greatly  resembles,— both 
having  the  ruddy,  sensuous  and  thoughtful  face, 
with  strongly-marked  eyebrows,  and  the  ances- 
tor, like  the  poet,  wearing  his  coat  open  at  *Tr? 
a*«k.  The  poet  now  dresses  in  gray  clotlses, 
tisatching  well  with  his  hair  and  Deara,  uuu 
•Wears  a  white  scarf  or  handkerchief  loosely  tied 
About  his  ne<  k  above  his  blue  waistcoat— altogeth- 
er a  picture  sqne  and  befitting  attire,  careless  but 
effective.    He  was  sitting  by  the  window  as  I  ap- 

J  reached  the  house,  and  ne  opened  the  door  to 
ft  me  in — walking  slowly  and  with  a  cane,  bat 
Dot  painfully.  He  suffers  much  at  times  from  his 
dit-order,  which  he  des.ril.ed  as  "a  baffling  kind 
of  paralvsis,0  that  first  attacked  him  three  years 
ago,  and  from  which  he  never  expects  fully  to  re- 
cover. It  not  only  reduces  his  strength  and  af- 
fects his  power  of  motion,  but  also  attacks  his  di- 
gestive organs,  and  thus  causes  him  many  mis- 
erable hours — some  of  which  he  had  experienced 
that  morning,  he  said.  Bat  the  expectation  of 
my  coming  had  toned  bim  up,  he  thought,  and 
be  then  felt  well  for  an  invalid,  and  cheerful,  as 
he  always  sectns  to  be.  He  talks  gravely  and 
with  a  melodious,  manly  voice,  now  and  then 
affected  by  s  slight  hesitation,  as  if  paralysis 
were  giving  him  a  hint  not  to  move  his  tongue 
too  much ;  and  very  simply,  using  words  without 
affectation,  and  choosing  them  for  their  fitness  to 
express  the  idea  or  the  picture  in  bis  mind.  He 
talked  no  more  about  himself  than  most  men  do, 
and  what  he  said  on  that  score  was  interesting, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  most  men.  He  is,  cer- 
tainly, a  deeply  interesting  person,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  what  drew  to  bim  the  admiration  of 
Emerson,  Ahvtt  and  Thoreau,  who  made  his  ao- 

?uaintance  in  the  years  before  the  war — now  so 
ar  remote.  He  is,  indeed,  a  distinguished  and  su- 
perior person,  apart  from  what  he  has  written, 
and  has  an  individuality  as  marked  in  its  way  as 
was  that  of  Thoreau  himself,  who  was  but  a 
rear  or  two  older  than  Whitman.  Like  Thoreau, 
Whitman  spent  much  of  his  life  with  his  mother 
and  sister,  between  whom  and  himself  the  closest 
affection  existed.  Indeed,  his  attack  of  paralysis 
in  Washington  in  1S73  was  aggravated  by  the 
death,  soon  after,  of  his  mother,  his  sister  having 
died  a  little  whOe  before.  His  father,  who  was  a 
farmer  on  Ixmz  Island,  died  in  1830,  when  Whit- 
man was  pivparing  to  publish  t'ae  first  edition  of 
'Leaves  of  Grass.  Before  this  he  bad  written 
sketches  for  the  Democratic    Review,  and  had 
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helped  edit  several  newspapere — among  them  the 
"Plebeian,"  the  editor  of  which  bore  the  appro- 
priate name  of  Levi  D.  Slamra.  Thoreau  was 
also  a  writer  for  the  Democratic  Review  in  those 
days  before  the  flood,— so  were  Hawthorne  and, 
I  believe,  Bryant 

Whitman  does  not  estimate  American  liter- 
ature as  most  people  do,  but  there  is  nothing 
mean  or  petty  in  the  view  he  takes  of  it  and  of 
iu-t  chief  authors.  He  thought  it  fortunate  for 
American  poetry  that  it  has  had  for  its  sponsors 
four  jXKts  so  manly,  clean  and  strong  as  Emer- 
son, Bryant,  Longfellow  and  Whittier.  Only 
one  of  these  was  his  personal  acquaintance,  and 
Ixmgfcllow  and  Whittier  I  believe  he  never  saw. 
Lowell  he  once  saw  for  a  few  minutes,  in  the 
day  s  when  he  wore  his  auburn  hair  long  and  sat 
for  his  portrait  to  Page,  and  wrote  socialistic  and 
a nu -slavery  poems  for  the  newspapere.  The 
Cambridge'  scholar,  young,  handsome  and  fat,  as 
Whitman  dfx  ril*>  him,  gave  the  Brooklyn  me- 
chanic-editor, who  then  saw  him  at  the  office  of 
"The  Plebeian,''  a  high  and  pleasing  conception  of 
Yankee  poets, — but  he  has  not  since  set  eyes  on 
bim.  Eihorx  n  he  came  to  know  a  few  yeare 
later, — the  Concord  poet  having  sought  him  out 
In  New  York.  Alcottand  Thoreau  called  upon 
him  at  his  mother's  house  in  Brooklyn  during  a 
visit  they  were  making  in  New  York  about  1858, 
and  Alcott  had  since  visited  him,  perhaps  in 
Wafhington,  where  Miss  Alcott,  like  Whitman, 
was  a  hospital  nurse.  He  told  me  how  he  came 
to  visit  the  ramps,— his  brother,  the  colonel,  was 
badly  wounded,  and  Whitman  went  down  to  Vir- 
ginia to  take  care  of  him— perhaps  to  bring  home 
his  body.  Though  lie  found  him  better  than  was 
feared,  yet  other  soldiers  needed  his  care,  and  he 
never  left  that  kind  of  hospital  service  during  the 
war.  To  my  mind  the  best  poems  that  he  has 
written  were  inspired  by  the  war — and  there  are 
fhort  passage*,  not  so  much  poems  as  sentences, 
which  are  worthy  to  live,  as  perhaps  they  will, 
among  those  that  Plutarch  (and  Homer  before 
him)  has  handed  down  to  immortality.  Here 
ate  some  such,— the  first  containing  bis  advice  to 
his  countrymen  in  regard  to  state  rights,  in 
which  \\  lutman  firmly  believes,  though  he  was  a 
strong  anu^onist  of  slavery  and  disunion.  He 
calls  it:— 

WALT  WHrTIIAX'S  CAOTTOK. 

"To  The  States  or  any  one  of  them,  or  any  city  «f 

The  States,— Bttitt  muck,  obey  llttU; 
ODce  ununestionlng  obedience,  once  folly  enslaved. 
Once  fullv  enslaved,  no  nation,  state,  city  of  this 

earth  ever  afterward  resumes  its  liberty." 
Where  could  you  find  that  doctrine  more  con- 
cisely taught,  in  spite  of  repetitions?  Here  is 
a  portrait  of  Washington  as  good  as  any 
ever  drawn,— Brooklyn  liights  being  the  fore- 
ground:— 

"And  Is  this  the  ground  Washington  trod? 
And   the*e  waters  1  listlessly  daily  cross,  are  these 

the  water*  he  crossed, 
As   resolute  In   defeat  as  other   generals  in  their 

proudest  triumphs?" 
Of   a   high   officer  in  the  civil  war  Whitman 
says:— 

"I  saw  old  General  at  tsay, 
Old  as  he  was,  his  gray  eyes  yet  shone  out  in  battle 

like  stars, 
His  small  force  was  now  completely  hemmed  in,  en 

his  works." 
And  how  could  the  whole  connection  of  slavery 
with  the  civil  war  and  its  results  be  better  sum- 
med up  than  in  this  strong  poem?— 

ETBIOPIA  SAUrriKO  THE  COLORS. 

[A  Reminiscence  of  1864.] 

I. 

Who  are   yon,  dusky   woman,  so   ancient,  hardly 

human, 
With  your  woolly-white  and   turban'd   head,  and 

bare,  bony  feet? 
Why,  rising  by  the  road-fide  here,  do  yon  the  colon 
greet? 
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'Tin  while  our  army  tine*  Carolina'*  sand  and  pv«* 
Forth  from  thy  hovel  door,  thou,  Ethiopia,  com'i 

to  me, 
As  under  doughty  Sherman  I  march  toward  the  sea 
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Jt  js  just  forty  years  since  Mr  Emerson's  flwi 
lxwk  n;u>  printed  by  James  Munroe  in  Bost<i**« 
a  tliiD  volume  in  eight  chapter*,  which  he  cnt> 
tied  "Nature,"  and  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed this  motto,  Miice  omitted,  "Nature 
is  but  an  image  or  imitation  of  wis- 
dom, the  last  tiling  of  the  soul;  nature  being  a 
thing  which  doth  ouly  do,  but  not  know."  Thi* 
■nas  a  dark  saying,  not  too  well  translated  from 
Plot  inns;  and  the  book  itself  was  found  dark 
and  obscure  l>y  the  multitnde  of  reader*.  It  is  a 
little  dithcult  even  now,  w hen  the  slender  text 
has  had  the  benefit  of  so  many  volumes  of  com- 
mentary, by  the  author  himself,  and  by  others, 
to  comprehend  exactly  what  it  w;is  that  Mr  Em- 
erson meant  to  convey  in  this  treatise.  It  o|>cus 
like  a  metaphysical  analysis, — it  proceeds,  in  a 
dtsiripthe,  |>oetic  and  reflective  mauner  to  de- 
pict both  the  outwaid  universe,  and  the  inner 
sphere  of  the  sold  to  which  the  outer  world  is 
supl*'scd  to  conform  and  correspond.  Thfn  it 
becomes  moral,  ethical  and  didactic,  with  a 
strong  and  clear  religious  mysticism,  or  idealism, 
— but  with  no  such  relation  of  one  chapter  to  an- 
other, or  even  of  one  sentence  to  another,  as  men 
had  been  act  uslomed  to  look  for  in  the 
ordinary  books  of  philosophy.  Its  method  was 
one  scarcely  known  to  literature  at  all; — its  aim 
wrp  uncertain,  varying  and  recurrent.  Such  as 
rt.'.d  it  with  delight— they  were  few,  hut  earnest 
ill  their  admiration— scarcely  knew  where  it  left 
them;  they  had  been  drawn"  on  like  Ariel' a  fol- 
lowers in  Prospcro's  island,  but  without  guess- 
ing whither  they  were  going:— 

"WLcre   should  this  intuic  be?  i'  the  air  or  the 

earth? 
TLi?  is  no  mortal  btuiness,  nor  no  found 
That  the  earth  own*;— I  hear  it  now  above  me." 
Certainly  it  was  above  them  at  that  time,  and 
]•«  il.aps  we  may  aav  it  ha*  U-en  ever  since.  But 
in  the  years  that  have  intervened,  Mr  Erneruon 
has  Wen  occupied,  like  the  Greek  sage,  in  bring- 
ing philosophy  down  "from  the  heaven*  to  the 
« aith,"  and  the  «4niin,  though  of  a  higher  mood, 
seen. s  somewhat  nearer  to  muikind  now  than 
it  did  in  IS.*;,  when  the  Transcendental  period 
vas  so  new,  and  all  that  has  since  taken  place 
vi  American  history  was  yet  in  the  "dark  back- 
ward and  abysses  of  time."  And  one  at 
fT[ej  extraordinary  things  about  this  most 
<J\?.  jj-rdinury  literary  man  of  our  epoch 
loft- ,  been  the  ease  with  which  .his 
jj'.i  o-ophv,  which  was  first  preached  as  arj>ni)i> 
tiin,_  with  little  or  no  apparent  chan«%rfpf 
veiirtcation,  has  quietly  adjusted  itself  to  Las 
prcdigious  u.or.il  and  social  and  political  revolu- 
tion that  has  taken  place  beiweeu  the  date  of 
Munroe*  edition  of  "Nature"  in  1*16,  and 
Osgood's  edition  of  it  in  li>76*.  The  world  has 
turned  over  ;iud  over,  American  slavery  is  abol- 
ished. Fiance  is  a  republic,  Spain  and  Italy 
are  liberal  monarchies,  the  jiope  is  a  tenant  upon 
g«d  liehavior  in  the  Vatican;  Japan  sends 
11  mmisioners  in  right  trousers  to  our  centennial 
show  at  Philadelphia,  all  the  wonders  of  modern 
science  have  taken  their  i>Iace  In  the  everv-day 
life  and  thonght  of  mankind,  and  lo,  amidst  ah* 
these  overturns  and  regenerations,  the  Ideal  phil- 
ifophcr  and  his  idealism  remains  as  it  was,  bat 
justifies  itself  no  longer  by  appeals  to  Greek  and 
Korunn  and  Hebrew  history,— but  by  the  most 
riceut  annals  and  affidavit*. 

There  is  much  in  Emerson  that  Plutarch,  that 
Gm-co-Koman  lyceum  lectnrer,  never  had  or  bat 
f*0ntly  showed  forth.  Yet  in  many  respects  there 
is  a  close  likeness  between  Plutarch  and  Emer- 
son, and  the  compliment  which  the  Concord  es- 
sayist hestowed  on  the  lkeotian  biographer  may 
well  Le  tran.-ierred  to  Etneison  himself.  Each  of 
his  l>ooks  is  "a  rebuke  to  the  despondency  and 
eowaidice  of  our  religious  and  political  theorist*. 
A  wild  courage,  a  stoicism  not  of  the  schools,  but 
of  the  blood,  shines  in  every  anecdote,  and  has 
given  that  author  his  Immense  fame.  It  was 
this  trait  which  put  Emerson  early  on  the  side  of 
the.  slave  against  his  master,  and  led  him  into  the 
long  unpopular  sect  of  abolitionists,  with  whom, 
on  some  crounds.  he  had  so  little  In  common.    I 
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nave  heard  a  lady  describe  the  shiver  of  sympa- 
thetic fear  which  ran  through  hi*  Bostou*  audi- 
extc  in  1S37,  soon  after  the  murder  of  Loveioy 
at  Alton  by  the  pro-slavery  mob,  when  Mr  Em- 
erson in  his  lecture  on  "Heroism,"  printed  after- 
ward in  the  iir<t  series  of  essay*,  uttered  these 
voids:  "Human  virtue  demands  hercharupions 
and  martyrs,  and  the  trial  of  persecution  always 
proceeds.  It  Is  but  the  other  day  that  the  brave 
l.ovciov  gave  his  breast  to  the  bullets  of  a  mob, 
for  flip  rights  of  free  sjteech  and  opinion,  and 
died  when  it  was  l«etu-r  not  to  live."  By  and  by, 
as  if  in  illustration  of  the  discipline  he  had  been 
advocating,  and  the  philosophy  he  inculcated, 
John  Urown  came  slowly  marching  on,  and  put 
ii.to  exact  and  immortal  deeds  the  thoughts  that 
Emerson  had  cherished  and  iiup'.aute<L  Then 
came  the  civil  war  and  Abraham  lincolo,  to  era- 
blazon  his  pages  on  a  still  larger  scale,  aud  what 
is  'rue  of  our  political  history  is  equally  true  of 
<uir  ] irogress  in  social  aud  tviigioiu  thought.  The 
world  has  gone  forwaid  or  stood  still,  or  gone 
lack,  u|k>u  circles  calculated  aud  laid  down  in 
advance  by  this  solitary  thinker,  with  whom  so 
inp.ny  million*  now  rind  they  agree.  It  has  been 
touching  as  well  as  droll,  of  Kte  years,  to  see  ihe 
Methodists  and  other  sectarians,  who  formerly 
thought  aim- <st  as  ill  of  Mr  Emerson's  b>ok*  as 
<>f  the  K'n.n,  Ui>w  coctiiu  to  hi*  do- >r  for  vtiOr 
fercnec  and  institution.  And.  th'<  vvuek.  In? 
spuaks  for  the  rir-<t.  and  i>r-<h;ib!y  the  last  nma 
to  the  Ei .  <  ••; -aiiiL;  and  Br.LiL-tsoi  Vinrinia.  ia 
the  university  wtoicb  ..'e:fersou  fouhled  amona 
.IrtmpuntainsofV^inU     j  187g 
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A  Blitory  of  TrmnnoezidentaJlca. 
In  writing  hb3  history  of  "  Transceodentallsm 
In  Kew  Enghuid  "  Mr.  O.  B.  Frothlngham  has 
inade  a  contribution  of  no  little  value  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  United 
States  daring  the  first  century  of  oar  national 
life.    Be  has  at  the  same  time  wrlttea  a  book  of 
considerable  popular  Interest.    The  public  have 
beard    so   much   and    really    know    so    little 
of  the  peculiar  movement  which  h  called  by  the 
name  of  transcendentalism    that   very   many 
readers  will  be  attracted  to  the   volume  by  a 
sharply  pricking  curiosity   to   learn  something 
definite  of  that  which  they  know  now  very  hazily. 
Mr.    Frothingham's   work  will  abundantly  re- 
pay the  labor  of  such  persons,  bat  there  Is  a 
much  higher  aspect  In  which  It  should  be  viewed. 
Transcendentalism  was  a  power  in  this  country  a 
generation  ago,  and  while  the  thing  icaelf  may  be 
Bald  to  have  passed  away,  its  Influence  is  still  felt 
In  American  thought  and  American  character. 
The  transcendentallsts  were  few  In  comber,  in- 
deed, and  for  the  mobt  part  men  of  thc-.ight  rather 
than  men  of  action,  bat  their  inflaence  was  felt  In 
quarters  to  which  they  were  themselves  stran- 
gers, and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  their 
thinking  has  given  form  and  color,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  to  all  thinking  in  this  country. 
Men  who  most   stoutly  oppose    transcendental 
ideas  have,  nevertheless,  had  their  own  theories 
Of  philosophy  and  life  modified,  however    un- 
consciously, by  the  existence  of  the  very  system 
which  they  reject     Whatever  one  nay  faclak, 
therefore,  of  the  transcendental  school  and  their 
system,  no  one  can  hesitate  to  regard  the  history 
of  transcendentalism  as  a  very  important  part  of 
the  history  of  our.   country,  and  Mr.  Frothing- 
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•ntw  at  the  hands  of  Goethe,  Schlelermacher, 
Rtofater  and  others ;  Idealism  in  France  is  dls- 
cnned  In  tha  fourth  chapter,  with  sketches  of 
Cootio,  Constant  and  other  noted  rationalistic 
thinkers ;  tha  fifth  chapter  ends  tae  introductory 
part  of  the  work,  with  a  sketch  of  the  idealism  of 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  Carlyle. 

In  examining  the  development  of  transcenden- 
talism in  New  England,  the  author  writes  flrat 
of  its  practical,  then  of  its  relfgloas  tendencies, 
She  division  of  his  subject  after  this  is  be3t  ex- 
pressed in  his  chapter  headings,  which  are:  "  The 
Beer— Emerson,"  "  The  Mystic— AJcott,"  "The 
Critic— Margaret  Foliar,"  "  The  Preacher— Theo- 
dore Parker,"  "The  Man  of  Letters— George  Rip* 
ley,"  ••  Minor  Prophets"  and  "  Literature."  In  som% 
respects  this  characterization,  It  will  be  seen,  is  In- 
accurate and  fanciful,  as  many  of  Mr.  Frothteg- 
bam's  conclusions  seem  to  us  to  be;  but  the  work 
is  an  able  and  Interesting  one,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  of  tho  kind  which  we  have  on  the  sub- 
ject II  tempts  the  scissors  la  many  pages,  bat 
narrow  space  fortifies  oar  judgment  that  tha  best 
chosen  extracts  from  a  work  cf  this  nature  serve 
only  to  misrepresent  it  as  a  whole. 

G.  F.  Putnam's  Sods,  publishers,  New  York. 


THOREAU'S  hermitage. 

N.Y.    Ey'g  Post.    Fri.,    1-26-77. 

A  Visit  to  the  Waters  Fit  for  Bap- 
tisms-Thoreau's  First  Essays  in 
Literature— His  Hut  and  his  Way 
of  Life — The  Grave  where  he  Lies 
Buried,  among  the  Tall,  Arrowy 
Fines. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Brenlnx  Post.] 
Warner,  N.  H.,  January  1,  187T. 
Tkefccacuiful  cemetery  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
where  Hawthorne  is  buried,  has  just  received 
a  new  occupant- the  sister  of  Henry  Thoreau, 
the  last  representative  of  the  name  in  this 
country  except  a  .maiden  aunt  well  advanced 
in  years.  It  ia  always  melancholy  to  contem- 
plate the  utter  extinction  of  a  family,  and  es- 
pecially so  in  ths  case  of  this  one— the  Tho- 
reau 9  were  so  qaick,  bright  spirits,  cad  in 
all  the  aspects  and  manifestations  of  the  out- 
ward world  they  took  so  keen  a  delight. 

THOREAU' 3-  FIRST  ESSATS. 

It  is  now  thirty-four  years  since,  in  the  July 
number  of  that  remarkable  periodical  the 
Dial,  of  which  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and 
Margaret  Fuller  were  supposed  to  te  the  edi- 
tors, and  which  numbered  among  its  contrib- 
utors Hedge,  the  scholar,  and  Oracch,  the 
poet  and  artist,  George  Hipley  and  Theodore 
Parker,  James  Freeman  Clarke  and  \7illiain 
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Ellery  Cbanning,  John  S.  Dwight  and  "Or- 
phic" Alcott,  there  appeared  a  charming 
article,  having  for  its  subject  the 
"  Natural  History  of  Massachusetts."  It 
was  prefaced  by  a  few  words  from 
one  ef  the  editors,  evidently  Emerson, 
who  says  he  had  begged  of  the  friend  who 
wrote  it  "to  lay  down  the  oar  and  fishing- 
line,  which  none  can  handle  better,  and  as- 
sume the  pen,  that  Izaak  Walton  and  White 
of  Stlborne  "  may  not  want  a  ouccessor,  nor 
"the  fair  meadows  to  which  we  also  have 
owed  a  home  and  the  happiness  of  many 
years  thsir  poet."  This  was  about  the  first 
^if  not  quite  the  first)  of  Thoreau's  articles  on 
Nature,  lie  was  then  a  young  man  of  per- 
haps twent3'-fivc  years.  How  well  he  ful- 
filled the  implied  prophecy,  becoming  aYnore 
faithful,  if  possible  a  more  loving,  and  cer- 
tainly a  finer  and  more  subtle,  interpreter  of 
out  of-door  life  than  even  the  patient  and 
painstaking  White,  his  readers  well  knew. 

Thoreau  may  assuredly  be  called  the  chief 
in  this  country  of  those  close  observers  of 
"Nature  of  whom  our  literature  is  numbering 
more  acd  more.  His  influence  constantly  af- 
fects those  writers  of  the  present  day  whose 
favorite  pursuits  make  them  familiar  with 
wood-craft.  If  the  reading  t>f  hisboikshas 
not  inspirtd  and  encouraged  such  es-sayists  as 
John  Burroughs  and  Joel  Benton  and  others 
of  that  ilk,  sure  I  am  that  in  the  poet-natu- 
ralist ttey  have  found  genial  comptnionsnip 
and  a  comrade  to  love  and  lean  upon. 

THE  POND  ZS  THE  WOCDS. 

It  is  not  every  lover  of  sylvan  life,  however, 
who  would  obey  the  impulse  to  take  up  a 
dwelling-place  for  two  > ears  anltwo  months, 
or  even  a  small  part  of  that  time,  in  a  her- 
mitage; not  though  the  spot  was  as  lovely  as 
the  cove  on  the  banks  of  Walden,  and  one 
could  avail  bimself  of  the  culture  of  Concord 
at  will,  or  have  for  an  occasional  hour  such 
a  royal  guest  as  Emerson.  Bat  the  instinct 
exists  oftener  than  we  suspect;  and  every 
man  with  tastes  kindred  to  those  of  Thoreau, 
having  the  born  love  of  wild  thing*,  must 
have  seen  in  himself  the  possibility  of  doing 
just  such  an  unconventional  thiug  as  that. 
The  lameness  ot  common  ways  becomes  un- 
satisfying; there  is  an  irksomeness  about  in- 
door life  which  makes  the  vagabondage  and 
freedom  of  open  air  living  at  times  greatly  to 
be  desired. 

That  limpid  sheet  of  water,  which  is  des- 
tined to  immortality  in  literature,  is  a  mile 
acd  a  baif  be'ow  the  historic  village  of  Con- 
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pure  air  >?&*  beneath  tbera  as  well  as  aojyc 
It  is  fit  for  baptisms;  but  one  would  not  wi«b 
it  to  be  polluted  by  buvirg  sins  washed  into 
it.  None  but  angeis  snould  batne  in  it;  but 
b;t(-fc(d  babies  might  be  dipped  into  its 
bofoni."  A  belt  of  pebbly  beach  rims 
it  round  ;  and  on  the  side  whore 
Ttioreau's  hut  stood  there  is  a  puth 
alcr-g  the  bank — a  winding  path,  over  fallen 
pine  need'cs  aod  gnarled  roots,  and  under  a 
bowery  roof  through  wnose  chinks  the  son* 
beams  find  a  way  and  ticker  over  the  rubt- 
tinted  sod.  It  is  a  Bwett,  tranquil  place,  the 
haunt  of  many  bird*,  and  abjandin^  with, 
wila  flowers  in  their  senson  even  to  tne  water's 
edge.  

THE  HILLSID3  KTJT. 

In  a  little  opening  on  high  ground— the 
•'pleasant  bulside,"  he  calls  rfc— a  mile  from 
any  neighbor,  he  built  his  hur.  Tne  cellar,  a 
shallow  one,  was  whtre  tne  woodchucks  had 
burrowed,  preparing  the  w»y,  breaking  ground 
for  him;  tbeh<>u*e  was  ten  feet  by  fifteen, 
and  tight  feet  higb;  it  bad  a  garret,  a  closet,  a 
large  window  on  each  s  de,  au  ooen  fireplace, 
and  a  door  opposite.  He  had  a  shelf  for  his 
books— such  books  as  be  loved,  the  elder 
poets,  best  of  company  to  him;  and  a  few 
articles  of  furnituie.  When  his  bouse  needed 
sweeping,  he  said,  he  set  bis  go^d»  all  outside, 
and  swept  and  washed  and  sanded  it.  Tnat 
was  primitive  living.     lit*  door  and  one  win* 

dow  looked  across  the  pond  toward  the  sun- 
rise; the  others  into  the  green  wood,  whica 
was  not  dense  enough  to  be  oppressive,  but 
open,  cheerful,  friendly.  It  was  lovely  as 
Arcadia  to  one  who  had  the  spirit  to  find  in  it 
an  Arcadia. 

The  simp  e  hut  is  gone  now ;  paternal 
trees,  fellows  of  the  "tall,  arrowy  pines," 
shelter  the  place ;  the  opening  is  not  over- 
grown  ;  the  path  is  still  distinct.  A  little 
cross  stands  on  the  site  of  the  hut,  in  the 
midst  of  a  heap  of  stones.  We  sought  1-tng 
in  the  wood  for  one  to  add  to  the  cairn  before 
U  occurred  to  us  to  go  where  he  did  for  the 
stones  for  his  chimney — to  ine  pood,  from 
which  he  carried  two  cartloads  up  the  hill  in 
his  arms. 

THE  POET'S  ORATE. 

All  the  members  of  the  family  now  lie  in 
Sleepy  Hollow — Sjphia,  the  last  sister,  com- 
pletes the  number.  Tbey  are  buried  on  the 
brow  of  the  ridge,  just  across  the  path  from 
Hawthorne's  grave.  A  simple  brown  stone 
stards  for  the  poet,  with  »bn  inscription  in  a 
circular  sunken  panel:  M  Henry  D.  Tboreau, 
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born  Jalj  12,  1817;  d  ed  May  6,  1802."  No 
spot  could  be  nure  appropriate,  more  in  con- 
socance  with  his  tustes  aid  feeling*.  The 
ctmetery  is  a  beautiful  ODe;  there  is  no  dim- 
ness or  dampness  about  it,  nothing  gloomy  or 
depressing.  Over  him  the  soft  pines  wave; 
the  ground,  when  we  were  toer**,  was  covered 
with  cones  and  the  fallen  needles,  and  bright 
autumn  flowers  were  in  bloom  along  the  path. 
It  was  a  place  where  bee  aud  bird  and  butter- 
fly came,  were  squirrels  were  at  home. 

A.  B.  H.    > 
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rilEKSOS  ON  BOSTON. 
The  Boston  Herald  of  Sunday  naya :  "  Mr 
R.  W.  Emerson,  woo  has  io  large  meuore  with 
drawn  lrom  the  lecture  fl>ld,  consent*  each  season 
to  appear  before  bis  townspeople  in  Concord  In  their 
Lyceum  coarse,  and  thns  keeD  ap  his  acquainiauce 
and  maniiest  bis  sympathy  in  their  welfare  and  ea- 
Joyraent*.  The  lecture  of  the  present  season  was 
delivered  by  him  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  a 
considerable  number  of  bis  admirers  from  Boston 
and  other  place*  were  present.  The  subject  «>f  the 
discourse  waa  'Boston.'  It  wm  an  Interacting 
and  picturesque  lecture,  and  presented  a  ritber 
familiar  subject  in  the  peculiar  phr»«eology 
and  onnnality  of  illustration  to  be  expected 
iron  the  author.  The  climate  w&*  spoken 
of  and  s.>me  of  the  positions,  so  humorously 
exaggerated  ny  Mark  Twain,  rather  mi  dly  in- 
dorsed; bat  what  was  meant  by 'c#lestia:.' in  con- 
trast with  tropical,  was  hardly  perceived  by  tbe  ob- 
tuse hearer.  Allusion  was  made  to  tbe  s  mewbat 
trite  innuendo  about  persons  born  in  Boston  not 
needing  "to  be  born  again.'  'which  Brother  Moody 
ignores,  and  her  general  charaoter  for  intelligence, 
patriotism,  chanty,  aud  intellectual  cultivation 
wa*,  upon  tbe  whole,  modestlv  aet  forth.  No  Bos- 
ton maa  would  resent  any  omission  ;n  ber  behalf, 
nor  were  there  grounds  of  complaint  from  other 
person*.  The  Inference  from  the  discourse  would 
seem  to  be  that  tbe  character  of  tbe  city 
and  the  people  was  the  resulting  compound, 
chemically  speaking,  of  Puritanism  and  climate. 
Ait-r  bestowing  upon  the  subject  all  com- 
mendation and  admiration,  the  lecturer  felt  called 
upon  to  admit  that,  after  all.  the  Puritans 
ana  their  successors  were  a  good  deal  like  other 
people,  aad  in  some  respects — such  as  persecuting 
the  Q  liters  and  banging  the  witches — 'rather 
more  no.'  Tbe  distinguished  names  of  lio-»:<  n  were 
remembered,  and  tbe  achievements  in  literature  and 
the  m<-vsurcn  in  behalf  of  general  education  duly 
spoki  n  of.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  tbe  lecture, 
the  firs!  b<ok  ever  printed,  written  bv  a  native-born 
American,  was  casually  referred  to,  bat  nut  men- 
tioned. This  book  was  printed  in  London  in  1G69. 
and  is  entitled.  The  Mystery  of  1 trad  s  bairjtion,  Ex- 
plained and  Applied;  or.  Discourse  Contenting  the 
Gtnerti  Conversion  of  the  Jtraelilith  AafioTs  Wherein 
is  ahevej.  de.  By  Increase  Ma? her,  M.  A^  Teacher 
of  a  Cmr^u  In  Boston,  New-England.  We  have 
seen  one  copy  of  tbe  b  >ok,  and  thuro  are  probably 
other  copies  in  the  libraries  ot  tbe  city." 

N.Y.    Times.    2-20-77 
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RALPD    WALDO  EHERSOX. 


flIS   l£«TtRE  IN  THE  OLD  SOI  TH-A   LA.IK.I: 
AND    DIbTlNGlISHFD    ArDILNCE. 


CO 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  met  a  large  concourse  of 
admirers  in  the  Old  Booth  yesterday  afternoor , 
wben  lie  delivered  bis  lecture  on  Boston.  The 
body  of  tbe  church  and  the  galleries  were  well  fil'- 
ed  with  tbe  best  society  of  tbe  cliv,  and  imos* 
tbote  present  were  Hon.  Henry  L.  Pierce,  A.  Hroo- 
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catioD  by  its  libraries,  its  schools,  and  the  syin- 
patbv  of  "the  community  with  every  raauilt  -\uv.--u 
of  talent.  Citizenship  in  Boston  he  repardcda-  a 
sort  of  nobility,  and  it  commands  attention  a*  the 
town  appointed  in  the  history  of  nation*  to  lead 
the  destiny  ol  New  Kugland. 

He  then  referred  to  the  founding  of  the  early 
colonies  at  Plymouth,  Salem,  Weymouth  and 
Medford,  and  finally  to  the  loundalion  of  Boston, 
giving  a  beautiful  description  of  It*  harbor  and 
t>ay.  The  deep  religious  element  which  pervaded 
the  early  settler*  waa  the  basis  of  many  of  Um 
most  prominent  traits  of  the  New  Englind  char- 
acter, and  the  foundation  of  the  school  and  the 
village  lyeetim  side  by  side  with  the  church  had 
tended  to  promote  the  cultrre  ot  the  intellect  on- 
til  New  Kngland  supplied  a  large  quota  of  minis- 
ters and  teachers  to  the  South  ana  West.  It  had 
produced  a  r«  rim  men  t  which  makes  the  elegance 
of  wealth  look  stupid.  While  it*  founders  wrn 
united  by  pergonal  affection,  they  stood  la  awe  of 
each  other  as  religious  men,  and  for  the  Ant  tisac 
an  ideal  «ocial  compact  was  realised. 

Of  the  oM  State  House  end  the  Old  South  re 
said,  The  old  Town  House,  which  is  standing  st'" 
at  the  head  ol  State  street,  was  the  Stale  House, 
ihe-iteof  the  Revolution,  of  the  Revolutionary 
councils.  Then*  are  the  walls  which  knew,  like 
this  building,  the  voices  of  James,  Otis,  Cashing, 
Adams,  Hancock  and  Hauler.  Boilt  la  1H5"  of 
wood,  n  built  of  brick  in  ITtl.Wmea  out  and  then 
repaired  In  1747  in  its  i>re.  cut  form,  1  hope  the 
ra„c  lor  improvciuent  will  long  spare  not  only  this 
but  that  modest  monument  of  out  ancestors. 
[Applati«*.l 

In  speaking  of  the  foundation  of  the  State,  he 
said  that  the  phrase  often  heard  among  boys  on 
the  street,  "I  iu  a»  good  as  you,""  was  the  essence 
of  the  Massachusetts  hill  ol  nubts.  There  waa 
noilung  like  a  stirring  town,  instead  of  a  talking 
low  n  w here  nothing  was  doing.  Boston  had  never 
lieen  wauting  iu  :ome  theme  of  discussion  to  prick 
the  side?  ol  conservatism,  from  the  days  of  the 
I  en-tcution  ol  the  Quakers  to  the  time  "of  Ahner 
Kneeland  and  Garrison  and  Andrew.  In  all  gre.vt 
parties  it  was  the  ceaseless  agitators,  the  me  J 
thai  were  never  contented,  who  did  the  work,  ad 
not  the  men  who  wore  the  badges  of  office  and 
sj>ent  the  salaries. 

Beaton  never  wanted  a  good  pi Inciple  of  rebel- 
lion iu  it.  It  always  had  a  respectable  mlno.i.., 
as  iu  the  times  of  the  defenders  of  the  slave 
against  the  politicians  and  the  merchants.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  early  literary  eminence  of  Bos  ton, and 
noting  that  it  produced  no  finished  writer  between 
17-juand  n-jo  he  »aid  that  it  had  well  sustained  its 
early  reputation  in  this  direction  in  theae  later 
•lays.  Another  peculiarity  of  Boston  was  that  it 
bad  given  good  sons  to  good  sires,  like  the  young- 
er Adams,  Otis  and  ijtiincy ;  the  hi<?h  character  of 
its  State  papers  had  been  maintained  by  the  charac- 
ter of  its  Executives  from  Winthrop  to  Andrew, 
and  the  decisions  of  its  courts  were  respected  as 
good  law,  both  In  America  and  England.  If  it 
bad  not  produced  a  Milton  or  a  Shakspeare  it 
must  l>e  remembered  that  Nature  was  a  frugal 
mother,  who  never  gives  withont  measure,  and 
that  in  its  early  years  Massachusetts  wanted 
strong-hearted  and  strong-willed  working  men  in- 
stead of  epic  poems  and  dramas.  The  distinctive 
features  of  this  new  Atlantis  were  its  civil  and  re- 
ligions freedom,  education,  social  order  and  loyal- 
ty to  law.  Our  little  city  among  the  rocks  owed 
its  existence  and  its  virtue  to  the  principles  which 
were  deeper  than  the  rocks,  and  so  long  as  it 
cleaves  to  these  principles  of  liberty,  education 
and  truth,  It  would  teach  the  teachers  and  rule 
the  rulers  of  A  merica ;  its  geniuses  could  write  the 
laws  and  its  historians  the  fate  of  the  nations. 

ItALI'II  WALDO   EMERSON'S   LEC- 
TURE AT  THE  OLD  SOUTH. 


A  Large  and  Distinguished  Audience 
Listen  to  His  Eulogy  of  Boston  in  the 
Old  Meeting  House-Mr.  Emerson's 
Lecture.  

The  Old  South  tim  croAded  by  an  audience  repre- 
senting tome  of  the  best  s-ieiety  of  the  Hub,  yester- 
day afternoon,  to  listen  to  1,'alph  Wald  j  Kuicr.-on's 
levture  on  "Boston."  Many  of  the  Indies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  isA-m  prominent  part  In  the 
movement  lo  save  the  Old  South  were  present,  with 
a  good  delegation  of  the  orator's  Concord  frijuds. 
At  3  o'clock  Colonel  Henry  Lee.  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Knierscii,  csine  upon  the  sr>v..kcr's  staud.  the 
desk  being  hung  with  the  I  uited  Slates  colors. 
<'olonel  l.ee,  after  making  a  tew  announcements. 
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said:  "1  am  charged,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with 
the  superfluous  duty  ol  iutri-duciir^  to  n  Boston 
audience  Kalph  Waldo  Kmersoii;"  ami  the  Sa^e  of 
Coueoid.  who  looked  uncommonly  well,  was  greeted 
with  a  heaity  round  of  applause,  Hewasdies-cd 
in  black  and  rend  his  lecture  from  a  very  larze 
manuscript,  of  fully  quario  size.  He  said: 
Whether  there  !»•  iu  the  air  of  Boston  soma  hlddeu 
food  of  life,  which  keeps  alive  ilic  watchfulness 
for  liberty  and  democratic  principles,  it  is  certain 
that  men  have  thought  that  lb-'  air  of  seashore 
aud  mountain  is  itself  a  |*tent  disp>*uiou  to  rebel- 
lion.   It  has  be*n  remarked  that 

INSri  AEY  rKOPLKfl  HAVE  BKES  I'OXD  OK  CHANGE, 
both  religious  and  secular.  True,  the  air  we 
breathe  is  an  exallatii  >|  of  all  the  solid  matter  of 
the  globe.  But  all  the  chemical  atoms  which 
make  up  the  aroma  which  the  air  diffuses  all  have 
their  spiritual  causes;  and  climate  has  its  part  in 
the  progress  of  the  world.  There  is  the  climate  of 
the  Sahara,  where  the  sunbeams  fall  perpendicu- 
larly u]>on  the  earth  with  fiery  fervency.  There  is 
the  climate  which  is  like  a  sponge;  and  such 
assimilating  force  does  this  second  climate  possess, 
i  hat  according  to  Sir  Krskuie  i'erry ,  all  who  go  to  the 
Kast  Indies  fall  iuto  the  usages  aud  manners  of 
the  natives,  and  all  soon  wear  a  common  color. 
Noting  the  particular  ex.-ollevices  which  have 
flourished  in  certain  localities,  *<>nie  have  sup- 
posed this  to  result  from  an  esj.c-.iiil  Divine  bless- 
ing U|K>n  the  land  aud  clime;  and  many  people 
have  taken  this  superstition  for  their  own  glory. 
'I be  Oreeks  thought  uone  could  die  happy  until 
they  had  at  least  secu  the  temple  of  the  Olympian 
•love.  Something  in  tie  air  oi  Home  aeeius  to  have 
made  it  a  place  where  men  in  all  ages  have  desired 
to  live  and  die.  It  is  a  uue»tiou  whether  in  Boston, 
which  ranges  tliioiigh  all  the  climates  of  the  globe 
in  a  single  day,  wLich  l<>uubes  at  one  extreme  the 
splendor  aud  heat  of  the  tropics,  aisd  at  the  other  a 
degree  of  cold  npproaeJiing  the  temperature  of  the 
celestial  spaces,  there  is  an  influence  of  the  climate 
to  ennoble  men.  Certainly  it  is  no  luxurious  cli- 
mate, but  wisdom  is  nut  found  in  ignoble  ease. 
\\  by  it  should  s.  ho.  1  sovietv  we  kuow  not,  any  more 
titan  we  know  why  New  bedford,  no  nearer  the 
whale  than  New  London,  should  savor  I  he  oil 
cask:  or  why  the  water  of  the  Merrimack  should 
make  different  ineu  from  llio«e  who  drink  the  water 
oi  the  Savannah  oi  the  Alabama;  aud  yet  it  weie 
veil  for  those  who  live  hj  t  lie  IVtorasc 'that  its  acrid 
waters  were  temper,  d  by  tLe  waters  of  the  Merri- 
mack, or  even  the  Hudson.  Like  the  (ireek  and 
Itonian,  the  Ocn.-ese  and  Florentine,  we  have  a 
piide  in  the  native  city;  and 

1  UlillAMSJI     HAS     XnT  StlMlllMtl    CIIASMnLIJ 

Ot  It  fit  I  UK. 
Boston  was  no  ac«  idcut,  no  windmill,  uo  mere  rsil- 
wa\  station,  no  rr"Ss-r«iads  iati-rns,  no  army  bur- 
rack,  an  i. id  which  a  <i  j  has  grown  up.  hut  a  seat 
of  humanity,  the  birth pl.oe  ot  men  ot  pure  mind 
aud  u'  hie  sentiments  and  ho ally  to  their  convic- 
tion, wheitver  it  led  them.  Her  annals  are  the 
;:rai  d  historic  3ii-» s  o:  tin- ,..untrv.  I  do  nut  spe'ik 
now  with  «ny  fondness  for tb<  n\d  town,  but  simply 
r.  pert  cold,  historic  truMi.  It  -.stau  eomtinn  Is  at- 
l«  nt ion  as  the  town  api«antt  d  by  destiny  to  lie  the 
natural  le.vitr  of  civilization  in  North  America. 
This  tj'pital  fact  distinguishes  the  town,  founded 
l.j  the  men  who  made  it  one  of  the  cond  ttons  of 
the  charter  of  ibe  col  my  that  they  should  have 
l be  right  lo  govern  tiiCi.iselve*  in  their  owu  way. 
'II. at  chatter  gave  to  them  the  land  between  t lie 
b  rtitth  ami  foily-ei^bili  decrees  of  north  latitude, 
nnd  extending  imm  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  I'aeiiie. 
I  he  Massachusetts  Bay  region  was  pronounced  the. 
"I'aiadise  of  these  jur.s;"  but  the  first  settlers 
■  oming  to  the  •  i  a.-l  iu  «  later,  w  hen  the  snow  and 
the  nioon'ight  made  all  places  alike,  lauded  at 
I'lymcuth,  and  s<aleii!  ami  Weymouth  aud  Medford 
wire  lo ended  before  a  t.wn  was  built  on 
the  shores  of  ihu  dci  p  aud  islanded  has,  with 
the  country  ol  rich  :i:id  umlulaliug  vvisjdbtud 
ba»k  of  all.  The  ph-nt.rs  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
da  n<.t  appeal  t«>  l.ave  In-i'll  li.inlv  men.  Thev  were 
wi  ll-to-do  l-  n»li.-h  1 .  u-'  hoi.'.  ,s,  wl,o||j  utnised  to 
th«  lr  work  lore  and  oH-u  ^i.ey  ex.. ^ursted  their 
'rooldes  ss  Well  as  the:  |«nis.  Be.'i  *  ati.i  wolves 
abounded,  and  in  to ■••< ■  planer  with  u  c"neral  super- 
stition lions  wen-  icput'sl  t.<  roam  lliu  womls,  and 
■tons. lime'  was  bullied  over  to  destroy  thttn.  Tlie 
chronicle  st'js  lurtber  thii  the  sh.M'k  of  certain  flsh 
•  ailesltho  siing-rsj  "»,v  terrible;"  and  the  Itnr. 
Beter  Biicklev,  while  joiirneyinK  from  Boston  to 
Concord,  is  said  lo  have  tainted  froui  the  "powerful 
ndorol  the  sweet-fern."  Ihorttnn  aud  the  other 
Norsemen  found  the  w  ild  gra|>es  oil  this  ooast  most 
Intoxicating;  but  the  wonderful  grapes,  with  the 
lions  and  the  "sting-ray,"  have   never   reappeared. 
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vliiift  us  Hill  of  Eights,  which  lies  at  the  botlom  of 
I'lyicouth  Kock  and  B<*t<>n  stone.  Moral  value*, 
under  Ibis  system,  became  money  value*.  The 
I"  ople  Lad  Lean*  and  souls,  and  stood  by  their 
prim iple.-  at  all  hazards;  ami,  duwn  to  the  time  at 
Abner  Kneel  a  ml.  their  descendants  bare  main- 
tained ili*-  fa:lier*a  characteristic*.  Houso-renU, 
in  i lie  early  days,  were  higher  in  lkwton  than  else- 
where; for  |ieo|>le  felt  that  there  would  be 
sure  to  be  sonn  thing  going  forward  before 
the  year  was  out.  There  was  always  a 
niuvmj  principle—  a  primmii  mobilr,  in  Boston. 
Ami  ever  since  there  have  been  "odious  ooTelties" 
in  Boston,  new  sects,  new  forms  of  education  and 
philosophy.  Ifown  has  always  had  "theorists" 
and  "extremists,"  snd  her  people  hare  never  been 
cemented  with  what  Is.  There  l»  no  strong:  per- 
formance without  a  little  fanaticism  In  the  per- 
former, and  111:03 t  of  her  ''doctrinaire*"  have  made 
vi  hie  protest  against  cruelty  to  man,  when  flip- 
punt  Senators  culled  New  Knglauders  the  "mud- 
sills'* of  society;  but  the  term  became  a  glorious 
ap|>cllation,  ami  New  England  was  recognUed  as 
lire  lock,  the  bed.  the  foundation-sill  of  litis  coun- 
try. Willi  this  purpose  aud  earnestness  has  not 
been  wanting  culture.  From  the  days  of  the 
"Magnolia"  until  now,  New  England  has  had  her 
men  worthy  to  rank  with  the  worthie*  oi 
the  world.  The  work  which  she  has  dona  ha* 
not  been  literary,  but  to  carry  out  a  grand  lde\. 
Her  ••Hamlet,"  her  "Mecauique  Celeste/*  her 
"Wealth  of  Nation*"'  is  yet  to  come;  but  Gorton, 
which  bus  «iven  to  the  count  ry  so  many  of  her  own 
descendants,  may  well  rejoice  In  what  her  Influence 
his  done  for  the'iountry.  The  city  ha*  (truck  her 
roots  deep  in  the  soil,  ami  like  the  banyan  tree,  is 
sending  out  bud«  and  offshoots  everywhere,  lib* 
is  jealous  only  of  her  reputation— not  of  popula- 
ti  in  nor  of  square  miles  of  territory;  ami  her  son*, 
»<  they  look  at  ber  glorious  work,  can  etfer  no  bet- 
t  r  pray  or  than  that  which  adorns  her  seal:  "God 
bo  with  us  as  He  ws-s  <*  itu  jui  f  tthera." 


Tht  Death  or  Willi  am  Mcnboe  of  Concord, 
the  locndex  of  tbe  new  public  library  in  that  town, 
deserves  mention  among  men  of  letters,  for, 
though  he  was  not  a  scholar  nor  a  collector  of 
tooks,  he  ha?  doLe  mueb  for  scholars  and  art  is'*. 
His  dlrevt  etft  to  the  town  of  Concoid  in  the  new 
library  building,  and  what  went  with  it,  must 
have  been  more  than  $00,000,  and  he  leaves  by 
his  will  another  considerable  sum  to  build  an 
art  gallery  in  connection  with  the  library,  to 
which  bis  own  pictures  will  probably  pro.  lie 
was  born  in  Concord  in  1806.  hid  father  being  a 
pencil-maker  there,  as  was  the  father  of  Henry 
Tbotenn.  Mr  Munroe  himself  went  luto  trade 
and  an  :;.--ed  a  moderate  fortune  thereby,  with 
which  he  has  done  a  treat  deal  of  good  in  many 
w3\s.  He  was  never  married,  bat  leaves  a 
brother  and  sister,  nephews  and  niece",  who  will 
shire  his  proj»erty  with  the  public.  He  died  at 
bis  bouse  in  Concord,  where  he  has  been  lying  ill 
a'l  w  inter—  having  been  a  confirmed  invalid  for 
several  years.  A  marble  bust  of  him  by  Gould 
stand*  in  the  Concord  library,  where  also  an 
boAts  of  Emerson  and  Hawtbcrne,  and  where 
Thortau'sbot  Is  to  stand  when  made.  Tbe 
only  large  portrait  of  Tboreau  will  also  go  to  this 

Uba**-  May,    1877 


The  funeral  of  the  late  William  11  ouroe,  who 
did  so  much  to  establish  the  public  library  at 
Concord,  took  place  at  the  Unitarian  Church,  Ceo- 
cord,  yaaaartfgy.  The  library  bull  ding,  one  of  tbe 
finest  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  tbe  gift  off  Mr. 
Monroe  to  tbe  town,  was  draped  in  mourning  and 
decorated  with  flowers.  Rev.  H.  Grout  offered 
prayer  and  read  selections  from  scripture,  and 
Ber.  Wendell  Reynolds  alluded  to  the  valuable 
public  services  of  the  deceased  In  an  able  address. 
After  the  address  the  quartette  sang  "Oh,  spirit, 
freed  from  earth,"  ana  tbe  serrices  were  closed 
with  prayer  and  benediction  by  Ber.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds. After  the  friends  had  viewed  the  remains 
the  body  of  tbe  deceased  was  interred  la  Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery,  Hon.  E.  R.  Boar  and  Messrs. 
R.  W.  Emerson,  Bronson  Alcott,  Samson  Maaou, 
George  I.  Bran  and  O.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  serrlng 
as  pallbearers. 
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THE  WOMAN  SUFFHAGISTS. 

MEETINGS  IN  SHIRKING,  AFTERNOON  ANII 
EVENING— TIIK  ANNUAL  REPORT  ANII 
ADOEKfcSES. 

The  New  England  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
held  their  meetings  in  Tiemont  Temple  building 
yesterday.  The  bu'iness  meeting  ol  the  associa- 
tion was  in  the  Melonaon  in  the  morning.  Mr.  II. 
li.  IllacKwcl)  cnlling  the  meeting  to  order.  Mrs. 
Lucy  Stone,  after  brief  welcome  remarks,  read 
the  annual  report  of  the  executive  committee.  It 
began  vtith  a  statement  of  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  were  to  provide  ways  and  means, 
one  of  the  resources  of  winch  was  the  festival, 
whit  h  had  yielded  so  well  pccuniarially  that  the 
associat  .on  had  gone  through  the  year  without 
ucht.  sue  gave  several  instances  of  what  Hie 
work  of  the  association  had  accomplished  during 
the  year,  one  of  which  was  the  passage  of  law»  in 
Wisconsin  aud  Minnesota  allowing  women  to 
practise  law  there.  There  had  al-o  been  great 
progress  the  in  admlssion'of  women  to  the  pulpit, 
w Inch  had  been  very  steady  and  very  eratifying. 
In  the  temperance  cause  the  work  of  women  has 
much  increased,  and  the  chanced  public  feeling 
toward  woman  and  her  work  has  received  the 
strongest  evidence  in  the  different  tone  of  tin- 
pit  «s  all  over  the  country,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
lu  other  countries,  la  Nevada  they  have  foruird 
a  law  hy  which  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  salaries  ol  male  and  female  teach- 
er-. Mrs.  Stone  then  proceed  to  give  the 
amain!  report  of  the  Mas*aehu.-itis  Female  Snf- 
Iiugc  A-.-ooation,  which  was  a  resume  of  the  la- 
lois  of  the  jear,  and  liad  much  to  say  ol  what  had 
been  done  in  the  politics  of  the  State.  She  c  ted 
several  instances  wliero  women  during  the  la«t 
State  campaign  influenced  largely  the  selection  of 
members  to  the  legislature.  '  At  Worcester, 
I  harle-town.  Chelsea,  Melrose,  Maiden  and  other 
places  women  distributed  ballots  and  did  other 
useful  political  work,  a  proper  account  of  which  a 
few  years  hence  would  reaii  like  a  romance.  Sh-> 
spoke  ol  tbe  action  of  the  legislature  and  i>oin:cd 
out  many  inconsistencies  in  its  action. 

1  lie  reports  were  accepted,  after  which  the  sev- 
eral committees  on  finance,  business,  resolution-, 
e;c.,  were  appointed  bv  the  chair,  and,  while  they 
were  making  up  their  reports,  Mr.  Hcnrv  H.Hlack- 
well  explained  briefly  the  position  oi  the  New 
England-association  and  the  various  State  organ- 
izations, and  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to 
organize  associations  in  States  not  possessing 
tht  m  at  present.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
work  of  Moody  and  Sankey.  and  the  speaker  re- 
gicttcd  that  they  had  lulled  to  take  up  the  woman 
snllrage  question. 

Remarks  weie  also  made  by  Mr.  L.  n.  Fav  of 
Souiliborongh,  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Hayncs,  Hie  It  >v. 
•lessc  U.  Jones,  Mrs.  stone  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wiggin. 

lhe  afternoon  session  in  the  Meionaon  at  half- 
past  \  ..o  In  the  afternoon  was  fully  attended,  the 
audience  being  almost  w  holly  composed  of  women. 
Mis.  Lucy  Stone  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
intiodv.ced  Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Churchill  of  Provi- 
dence. She  believed  that  the  outposts  of  the 
cau-e  are  carried.  Higher  education  for  women 
is  already  possible,  and  women  sneakers  areac-, 
ceptable  in  churches.  She  thinks  that  the  popular 
belief  in  the  justice  of  woman  sutfratre  is  much 
deeper  than  commonly  supposed.  Ex-tiovenior 
Itiillock'a  address  at  Mount  liolyokc  Seminary  la-t 
summer  was  reviewed  in  some  points,  and  excep- 
tions taken  to  that  point  which  asscits  the  im- 
policy ot  woman  suffrage. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Chaee  of  Rhode  Island  al-o 
spoke  to  show  the  hostility  or  indifference  of  the 
churches  to  the  woman  suffrage  people  and  cause. 

Mr.  Henry  15.  Ulackwell  then  introduced  resolu- 
tions thanking  the  town  of  Arlington  lor  its  action 
in  instructing  the  selectmen  to  petition  the  legis- 
lature to  grant  women  municipal  suffrage;  recom- 
mending the  suffragists  to  insert  in  town  warrauts 
articles  a-king  what  action  tbe  town  will  tak.  to 
petition  the  next  legislature  to  grant  municipal 
suffrage;  recommending  tbe  suffragists  to  secure 
the  nmnination  of  suffragists  to  the  next  legi-la- 
ture,  and  extending  their  sympathy  to  the  suffra- 
gists of  Colorado  who  will  vote  on  the  question 
next  October. 

The  Tlev.  W.  H.  Chann'ng  was  next  introduced. 
He  puts  the  suffrage  demand  011  the  pound  of  the 
peerage  of  women  with  men,  aud  illustrated  the 
possible  good  influence  of  women  by  incident* 
f  1  .»in  the  lives  of  Gladstone  and  licaconsliold.  The 
education  of  women  is  rapidly  spreading  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  New  England  t«  oe  so 
much  behind. 
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GARTH.     A  NorrL     By   JuUASf  Hawthor**.  sa:V<>T  of 
-BretsauL"    Ncw-Vork.     1>.  applbtos  fc  Co.  1*77. 

It  cannot  be  other  than  a  feeling  of  re- 
lief which  comes  to  a  reader  of  JIarpj-'t 
Monthly,  when  tbo  no w  install  ment  of  tbo  maga- 
zine is  found  to  laok  tho  presence  of  GarUt,  a 
novel.     There  was  so  little   movement    Vo  the 


1877 
vcrbifleo;  people  wcro  talking  and  acting  so 
much  at  cross  purposes,  all  tending  apparently 
toward  unimportant  results,  that  impatience 
got  tho  better  of  many  rcaiers  who  found 
power  In  Brcstanl,  and  even  spoko  of  Idolatry 
with  a  dourecating  shrug.  And  yet  the  book 
has  sufficient  matter  to   warrant  more  respect- 
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Original  Entertainment, 


FOB  TBE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH  FDRD, 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  ist, 


Programme. 

OLIVER   WENDELL  HOLMES,  .  .  .        "Old  Ironsides." 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON,         .  .  .  "Concord  Hymn." 

MRS.  FLORA  E.  BARRY.        *«  The  Legend  of  the  Crossbill."— Longfellow. 


On  the  Cross  tht  dying  Saviour 
Heavenward  lifts  his  eyelids  calm  ; 

Feels,  but  scarcely  feels  a  trembling. 
In  his  pierced  and  bleeding  palm. 

Stained  with  blood  and  never  tiring, 
With  its  beak  it  doth  not  cease. 

From  the  cross  'twould  free  the  Saviour, 
Its  Creator's  son  release. 


And  by  all  the  world  forsaken. 

Sees  he  now  with  tealous  care. 
At  the  ruthless  nail  of  iron, 

A  little  bird  is  striving  there. 

And  the  Saviour  speaks  in  mildness, 
"  Hlest  be  thou  of  all  the  good ; 

Bear,  as  token  of  this  moment. 
Marks  of  blood,  and  holy  i 


And  that  bird  b  called  the  Crossbill; 

Covered  all  with  blood  so  clear. 
In  the  groves  of  pine  it  singeth 

Songs  like  legends,  strange  to  bear. 


4  JAMES  T.  FIELDS, 

5  DR.  S.  F.  SMITH, 

6  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE, 

7  MRS.  FLORA  E.  BARRY, 

8  JAMES  T.  FIELDS,       . 

9  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON, 
10  MRS.  FLORA  E.  BARRY, 


"  Prophecy  of  Samuel  Sewell." 

••America." 

••  Future  of  the  Old  South." 

"  Vive  L'Amerique." 

Willis'  "  Belfry  Pigeon." 

"  Boston  Tea  Party." 

••  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 


11  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,   "  Dorothy  Q,"  with  Portrait  Illustrations." 

12  JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE,        .  .  "  The  Old  South  Speaks." 

13  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  .  .  .      "  The  Old  South." 

14    "AMERICA." 

The  andience  will  please  join  is  ajmrjf  the  hymav 
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Jul  consideration;  it  is  tedious  wordy,  and 
often  wild  in  plot,  but  it  has  certain  unienia- 
blo  merits  that  reward  a  patient  reading. 
There  are  panares  and  sentences  here  and 
toorc  that  maks  one  fool  respect  for  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's talents,  that  causo  one  to  surmise  a 
good  deal  more  profundity  in  him  than  the 
usual  novol-wnter.  But  close  on  such  a  pass- 
age will  come  something  so  glaringly  unreal,  so 
coarsely  fanciful,  if  that  expression  be  allow- 
able, that  admiration  is  much  endangered  by 
contempt 

Garth  Urmson,  liKe  Brossant,  is  a  stcHy  of 
an  exceedingly  animal  man,  au  endeavor  to 
show  the  coarse  human  male  thoroughly  filled 
with  a  powerful  soul  of  great  beauiy.  While 
Brc^saut  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  sensuali- 
ty, tlieio  is  less  of  it  in  Garth,  lie  is  the 
be?tle-browed,  shaggy -headed,  short,  thick- 
set, muscular,  a»:d  rather  lowering  hc-ro  in 
whom  art  and  genius  generally  burn  strongly. 
A  born  oolorist,  ho  conceals  his  passion  for  an 
artist's  life  until  after  he  has  graduated  lrom 
tfowdoin  Coilege;  in  ihc  midst  of  the  novel  ho 
begins  to  prefer  his  art  to  the  girl  to  whom  he 
is  betrothed,  (Madge  Dauver*,)  and  finally  he 
marries somooneelsetbeyery  opposite  to  Madge, 
who  is  an  impulsive,  but  rather  wily  little 
beauty  of  French-Canadian  descent..  Bat  Eli- 
nor Ten terden  is  the  personification  of  ramie  ; 
slio  not  only  possesses  a  voice  of  wocderful 
quality,  but  is  otherwise  a  marvelous  musician. 
She  is  cold  and  clear-out  of  feature,  while 
Madge  is  somewhat  of  the  refined  soabrotte 
typo.  Hence,  Garth,  as  painting,  marries  Eli- 
nor, the  representative  of  music. 

Garth  never  seems  to  be  in  a  great  harry  to 
marry  the  girl  to  whom  be  is  betrothed.  At 
15  he  fights  for  her  sake  with  a  certain  Sam 
Kineo.  an  Indian  half-breed,  who  appears  in 
tbe  New-Hampshire  village  under  the  care  ot 
an  Indiau  witch  named  Nokoinis,  but  has  a 
singular  resemblance  to  Garth  himjelf.  As  an 
aunt  of  Garth's  disappeared  in  the  beginning 
of  the  oontury.  the  reader  at  once  expects  to  find 
in  Sam  Kineo  a  cousin  ot  the  hero,  especially  as 
a  curse  rests  upon  Urmhurst,  the  ancestral 
mansion  of  the  Urmsons,  lor  having  Lex  a  built, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  grave  of  an 
Indian  sachem.  Nokomis  ana  bam  azv,  as  it 
were,  tbe  furies  of  that  unexpiated  crime,  and 
of  another  crime,  the  killing  ot  an  Indian  by 
the  original  Urmson  and  his  burial  under  the 
door-step  of  Urmhurst. 

But  it  must  not  bo  supposed  that  tbe  re- 
venge ot  tbe  Indians  through  Nokomis  and 
Sam  Ktneo  forms  the  only  plot.  Thero  are 
further  awiul  things  in  the  Urmson  family  his- 
tory. The  original  Urmson  shot  his  bes:  friend, 
the  lover  of  his  bride,  at  bis  own  marriage  in 
England,  and  eaoh  Urmson  in  turn  ha*  killed 
his  best  friend  with  the  game  weapon.     Dur- 
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ing  the  revolution  an  Urmsou  is  bush wnacking 
in  Virginia,  and  is  secretly  married  to  a  Maud 
Golightley,  a  descendant  of  tbe  original  Go- 
lightloy  slain  by  the  original  Urmson  at  bis 
wedding  in  England.  The  revolutionary  Urm- 
son shoots  his  bride's  brother,  and  all  parties 
separate,  suDposing  each  other  killed  by  the 
British  troops.  Hence,  when  Brian  Urmson, 
and  Maud,  his  wife,  marry  again,  they  consider 
themselves  free;  later  en  it  appears  that  their 
children  are  illegal.  Maud  disappears  from 
Virginia  and  comes  to  New-Hampshire,  where 
Brian  and  she  arc  remarried  and  have  children. 
Now,  ber  first  child  by  Brian  Golightlcy  Urm- 
son is  the  real  heir,  and  discovers  it 
through  some  papers  in  a  garret.  These  be 
hides,  and  when  in  Europe  later  on  in  life, 
uses  his  knowledge  to  force  his  father 
and  his  stop-brother  Cuthbert  Urmson  to  ad- 
vance money  to  him,  which  ho  loses  in  specu- 
lations. In  Europe  he  meets  his  Virginian 
half-sister,  Mildred,  (also  really  illegitimate.) 
and  manages  to  absoro  all  her  means.  Final- 
ly be  kills  Cuthbert,  by  mistake,  in  order  to 
carry  out  tho  ancestral  curso,  and  does  it  with 
the  same  pistol  that  for  two  centuries  has  been 
destroying  the  best  friends  of  successive 
Urmsons.  M?dge  Dan  vers  runs  away  and  be- 
comes a  bold,  bad  woman  in  Europe.  Sam 
K-neo  commits  crimes  of  State  Prison  magni- 
tude and  turns  up  as  an  accomplice  with 
Golightlcy  Urmson,  his  uncle,  in  a  robbery.  In 
ia:t  every  one  being  cousin,  uncle,  or  aunt  to 
every  one  else,  and  a  good  part  ot  them  being 
i: legitimate  lor  reasons  no  one  could  expect. 
tl'o  plot  of  tho  book  is  an  iutricate  network. 

The  extraordinary  unreality  of  plot  is  often 
carried  out  la  particulars  of  no  great  hearing 
on  the  storv.  Garth,  who  has  never  been  com- 
pelled to  go  to  church,  goes  voluntarily  at  tbe 
aze  of  17.  and  is  overwhelmed  with  mortifica- 
tion to  find  his  maternal  trandtather,  the  Bar- 
son,  talking  of  sacred  things,  aud  actually 
praying  in  public!  When  he  returns  home 
from  college  in  Sophomore  year,  his  mother  is 
dead,  but  his  lather  does  not  tell  him  at  ouoe. 
He  puts  him  off,  and  talks  metaphysics  with 
him  for  halt  an  hour,  till  other  persous  enter- 
inu  reveal  the  fact  that  his  mother  is  lying  dead 
up  stairs.  His  lather,  (a  most  gentle,  cultivated, 
aud  tender  man,)  explains  that  he  wished  to 
show  bim  how  to  Dear  up  under  affliction.  No- 
komis, the  Indian  witch,  who  trots  abont  with 
a  dozen  or  so  of  scalps,  and  otherwise  deports 
herself  in  the  heart  of  civilization  as  even  an 
lnd'au  brave  would  cot  be  likely  to  do,  aooepts 
the  invitation  of  Garth's  lather  to  beoomecoolc 
at  Urmhurst.  She  has  been  a  witch  in  a  tent 
in  the  woods;  she  now  sett  up  her  wigwam  in 
tbe  old  garret  at  Urmhurst,  and  here  the  coarse 
v  illain  Sam  Kineo  and  tbe  refined,  fated, 
Mr poistophelian  villain  Uncle  Golightlcy  Urm- 
bon  have  wicked  conferences  together. 

After  this  it  may  seem  impossible  that  tbe 
book  could  bo  readable.  Keadable,  in  one 
sense,  perhaps  it  is  not.  But  there  are  un- 
questionable bits  of  power  in  description,  and 
occasional  i.v  a  good  round  of  dialogue.  Garth's 
h.'tu  wuh  Sam  Kineo  is  an  example,  and,  in- 
deed, most  ot  the  descriptions  of  boy  life  are 
lull  ot  an  a.lmirable  delight  in  out-of-doors 
lite.  Now  and  t'aen,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  we  get  a  charming  picture,  like  that,  lor 
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MS.  EMEBSON  AT  HOME. 


JUST  outside  the  village  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  at  the  intersection  of  the  old  road 
to  Boston  with  that  to  Lexington,  is  the  home 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  It  stands  a  little 
back  from  the  road,  and  tall  pines  and  firs 
before  it  give  an  air  of  retirement  well  fitting 
the  home  of  a  philosopher. 

The  original  house  was  built  fifty  years 
ago,  and  as  it  now  stands  is  a  large,  square 
building,  painted  white,  and  furnished  with 
a  generous  supply  of  windows  and  chimneys. 
A  few  years  since  it  was  badly  damaged  by 
fire,  but  while  the  owner  was  in  Europe  it 
was  carefully  restored  by  his  friends,  and  a 
few  improvements  added,  the  only  irrepara- 
ble loss  being  some  boxes  of  old  sermons 
stowed  away  in  the  garret,  which,  having 
done  good  service  in  the  hands  of  Puritan 
divines,  now  perished  from  an  excess  of  the 
element  they  lacked  before.  A  roomy  barn 
stands  near  the  house,  and  behind  lies  a  little 
farm  of  nearly  a  dozen  acres.  The  whole 
external  appearance  of  the  place  suggests 
old-fashioned  comfort  and  hospitality. 

Within  the  house  the  flavor  of  antiquity  is 
still  more  noticeable.  Old  pictures  look 
down  from  the  walls ;  quaint  blue  and  white 
china  holds  the  simple  dinner;  old  furniture 
brings  to  mind  the  generations  of  the  past 
Just  at  the  right  as  you  enter  is  Mr.  Emer- 
son's library,  a  large  square  room,  plainly 
furnished,  but  made  pleasant  by  pictures  and 
sunshine.  The  homely  shelves  which  line 
the  walls  are  well  filled  with  books.  There 
is  alack  of  showy  covers  or  rich  bindings, 
and  each  volume  seems  to  have  soberly 
grown  old  in  constant  service.  Mr.  Emer- 
son's study  .is  a  quiet  room  upstairs,  and 
there  each  day  he  is  steadily  at  work,  despite 
advancing  years. 

Although  one  hardly  realizes  it,  Mr.  Em- 
erson is  getting  to  be  an  old  man.  Born  in 
1803,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1821,  he 
has  seen  the  fatal  asterisk  set  to  the  names 
of  one  after  another  of  his  classmates,  until 
now  feware  left  besides  himself.  He  speaks 
of  himself  as  a  man  whose  work  is  nearly 
ended,  but  the  only  sign  of  failing  power  no- 
ticeable in  conversation  with  him  is  a  slight 
hesitation  and  apparent  effort  in  recalling  a 
needed  word,  especially  a  proper  name. 

His  wife,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Jackson,  the  dis- 
coverer of  anaesthetics  and  a  rival  claimant 
with  Morse  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph, 
is  a  stately  lady  with  beautiful  snowy  hair, 
and  a  dignified  but  gracious  bearing.  She 
is  proud,  and  justly  so,  of  her  husband's  gen- 
ius and  fame.  One  daughter  lives  at  home, 
and  devotes  herself  to  care  for  the  comfort 
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of  the  family. 

In  college  Mr.  Emerson  did  not  distin- 
guish himself  as  a  scholar.  He  indulged  his 
fondness  for  literature  at  the  expense  of  les- 
sons. As  a  classmate  remarks :  "  He  was 
one  of  the  few  who  made  the  discovery  that 
Shakespeare  was  very  entertaining  reading." 
The  Waverley  Novels  were  then  coming  out, 
and  Scott's  magic  enchanted  him  as  it  did 
even-body.  Each  new  volume  was  quickly 
purchased,  and  he,  with  a  group  of  college 
friends,  all  eager  to  enjoy  it,  would  sit  up  far 
into  the  night,  taking  turns  at  reading  aloud, 
so  that  all  might  hear  at  once. 

Oddly  enough,  philosophy  was  a  study 
which  he  disliked  and  never  excelled  in. 
Mathematics,  too,  were  a'  great  stumbling 
block.  The  story  is  told  by  the  best  of  au- 
thorities that  only  a  few  years  ago  he  unwit- 
tingly cheated  a  poor  Irishman,  when  paying 
him  for  some  work,  by  calculating  that  seven 
times  seven  w  ere  twenty-seven,  and  the  error 
was  not  detected  until  Pat  who  had  his 
douLts  alx>ut  the  matter,  consulted  "«  -neigh- 
bor and  came  back  for  a  re-settlement 

Then*  were  fifty-nine  in  Mr.  Emerson's 
class,  and  commencement  parts  were  given 
to  twenty-seven  of  them.  Emerson  stood 
high  enough  to  have  a  share  in  a  Conference 
—  a  part  usually  given  to  the  duller  men  — 
and  accordingly  he  and  two  others  conferred 
"On  the  character  of  John  Knox,  William 
Penn  and  John  Wesley."  After  graduation 
he  taught  school  with  an  older  brother  in 
Boston  for  some  time  before  he  entered  tne 
ministry. 

We  are  wont  to  say  that  at  such  or  such 
a  time  Mr.  Emerson  left  the  ministry.  But 
is  he  not  in  the  ministry  still? 

Sept.,    1877 

{For  Bald  tr  in  4  Monildy.) 
OUB  P0CT-51TCRALIST. 
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There  are  few  writers  wLo  have  died  and  left  more 
interesting  books  behind  them  than  Henry  Thoreau. 
What  more  delightful  reading  can  there  be  than  his  Life 
in  the  Woods,  his  Excursion*  in  Field  and  Forest,  his 
Week  on  tfu  Concord  and  Jfcrrunac  Hirers,  his  Yankee 
in  Canada,  and  his  adventures  in  the  Maine  Woods  and 
on  Cape  Codf  These  books  never  tail  to  bring  then- 
own  enchantment  with  them,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
eulogies  bestowed  npon  them  by  such  rare  judges  11s 
Emerson,  Curtis,  Alcott,  and  Channlng.  In  Summer  and 
Winter,  by  the  fireside  or  in  tbe  open  air,  they  are  sweet 
and  invigorating  companions,  auid  they  can  be  read  over 
and  over  again  with  profit  and  pleasure.  When  you  2  J  i  |  *? 
walk  beside  Thoreau  you  ret  nature  at  first  hand, 
and  no  mere  hearsay  reports  of  shipwrecks,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  animals.  The  bin!*  knew  him  by  heart,  and 
all  forest  and  meadow  people  were  his  intimates.     You 
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and  the  old  New  Eugland  bouse  yon  are  looking  for.  If 
you  evince  a  proper  enthusiasm  for  the  place,  you  will, 
no  dotfbt,  be  taken  out  to  Walden  Pond,  which  will  be  a 
treat  indeed,  for  you  will  get  good  talk  all  the  way 
thither.  You  will  see  the  path,  along  which  barefooted 
Henry,  when  a  boy,  drove  the  cows  to  pasture,  and 
pondered,  no  doubt,  his  juvenile  lesson  by  the  way.  I 
remember  he  once  described  to  me,  on  that  very  road,  a 
favorite  cow  which  he  had  the  care  of  thirty  years  before, 
and  if  she  had  been  his  own  grandmother  he  conld  not 
have  employed  tenderer  phrases  about  her.  In  youth 
his  eyes  and  ears  were  ever  on  the  alert,  seeing  and 
hearing  what  was  going  on  in  that  delightful  region 
where  his  first  years  were  passed.  It  was  his^reat  good 
luck  to  be  born  in  the  country,  and  to  have  his  ideas 
nurtured  in  the  pure  air  of  6uch  a  rural  life  as  the  one 
be  came  up  in. 

When  he  was  old  enough  he  went  to  Harvard  College, 
and  graduated  in  the  year  1837.  Like  many  other 
students,  he  taught  a  school  in  his  young  manhood,  but 
he  soon  relinquished  that  employment  and  went  to  work 
with  his  father  at  the  trade  of  lead-pencil  mak  ing.  When 
he  had  achieved  the  art  of  producing  as  good  pencils  as 
could  be  made  anywhere  In  the  world,  he  made  bis  bow 
to  that  calling,  and  declined  to  do  any  more  service  in  a 
line  where  he  had  perfected  himself.  He  had  the  wis*  art 
of  living  contentedly  on  very  little,  and  so  when  be ; 
funds  for  a  livelihood  so  simple  as  his,  be  made  a 
iu  his  wood-craft  studies,  stepped  out  and  built  a  fence, 
or  planted  a  garden,  or  grafted  a  tree,  and  so  got  a  suan- 
cient  sum  of  money  to  float  him  along  comfortably  for 
another  month  or  two.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
good  thereof,  was,  no  doubt,  his  wise  reply  when  he  was 
urged  to  lay  up  for  the  future.  His  skill  as  a  surveyor 
gave  him  plenty  to  do  when  be  wanted  employment  of 
that  kind,  and  his  mathematical  knowledge  being  known 
and  appreciated,  gave  him  currency  as  a  measurer  of 
land  and  timber.  His  senses  were  so  acute,  he  utilized 
his  special  faculties  as  few  men  were  able  to  do.  It  Is 
said  he  could  pace  sixteen  rods  more  accurately  than 
another  could  measure  them  with  the  chain.  His  feet  hi 
the  wood-paths  at  night  were  surer  than  other  people's 
eyes.  He  was  never  daunted  by  the  weather,  and  Jaly 
and  January  were  alike  friendly  to  his  pursuits.  He 
had  no  expensive  tastes,  and  if  he  wished  to  smoke  he 
twisted  up  dry  lily  stems  and  puffed  away  over  hi*  task. 
He  knew  where  grapes  and  chestnuts  could  be  had  for 
nothing,  and  so  he  browsed  away  without  a  thought  of 
table  luxuries.  Wuen  he  was  hungry  a  ripe  apple  sop- 
plied  him  with  something  to  eat,  and  he  always  carried 
a  supply  in  his  pocket  when  on  a  tramp  into  tbe  forest. 
A  man  with  so  few  wants  could  bivouac  contentedly 
over  his  studies  two  years  alone  in  a  small  farm-house 
on  the  borders  of  Walden  Pond,  and  never  be  troubled 
about  Champagne  and  oyster  parties  outside  the  green 
world  he  lived  in.  His  necessities  were  an  old  volume 
to  press  plants  In,  a  diary  for  observations  on  country 
things,  a  spy -glass  for  birds,  a  microscope,  a  jack-knife, 
and  some  twine.  His  dress  must  be  simple  and  strong, 
and  thus  equipped,  he  was  ready  for  all  emergencies, 
and  could  sing  In  this  wise: 

"  I  hearing  rot,  who  bad  bat  ears. 

And  sight,  who  had  but  eyes  before; 
I  moments  live,  who  lived  but  years. 
And  truth  dUcern,  who  knew  but  learning's  lore." 

He  was  a  true  bard  of  the  woods  and  fields,  and  his 
sayings  In  prose  are  sometimes  redolent  of  exquisite 
poetry,  as  when  he  says:  *'  The  blue-bird  carries  tbe  sky 
on  bis  back."    He  had  lived  so  much  under  the  open 
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heavens  that  somehow  he  always  seemed  a  part  of  out-" 
doors.  I  used  to  think  I  could  tell  when  he  was  in  Bos- 
ton by  a  kind  of  pine-tree  and  apple-tree  odor  that  pre- 
ceded him,  and  accordingly  counted  on  a  call  that  day 
from  him.  Sydney  Smith  said  that  a  certain  London 
cockney,  when  he  visited  the  country,  made  all  the 
region  round  about  smell  like  Piccadilly.  When  Thoreaa 
came  to  Boston  from  Concord  he  brought  a  rural 
fragrance  with  him  from  his  native  fields  iuto  our  streets 
and  lanes.  Spicy  odors  of  black  birch,  hickory  bads, 
and  pennyroyal  lingered  about  his  garments  and  made 
his  presence  welcome  and  sweet. 

In  his  way,  Thorean  was  a  wide  reader,  but  his  books 
were  not  those  commonly  chosen;  the  quotations  in  his 
published  works  show  his  quaint  and  careful  excursions 
among  authors.  Dr.  Donne,  Samuel  Daniel,  Charles 
Cotton,  Isaac  Walton,  Michael  Drayton,  were  among  bis 
admired  writers.  Familiar  with  the  classics,  he  made 
translations  from  Homer,  Pindar,  Pliny,  and  many  other 
wise  men  of  antiquity,  but  his  teachers  were  the  woods, 
the  rivers,  and  the  skies,  and  bis  communion  with  tbem 
was  unceasing.  His  journals,  if  they  are  ever  published, 
will  give  him  a  place  among  the  keenest  observers  wbo 
have  ever  lived,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  editor  will  be 
found  competent  to  prepare  them  for  the  Press.  He  was 
the  poet-naturalist  of  America,  and  our  literature  win 
never  be  complete  without  his  truthful  records  of  so 
many  years  of  patient  observations.  Tbe  works  be  has 
printed  and  left  for  our  perusal  teach  self-reliance, 
courage,  and  love  of  the  country.  He  believed  that  only 
in  nature  can  pure  health  be  found,  and  endeavored  all 
his  life  to  prove  the  doctrine  he  tanght.  "  I  would  keep," 
he  says,  "  some  book  of  natural  history  always  by  me  as  a 
sort  of  elixir,  the  reading  of  which  should  restore  the  tone 
of  the  system."  And  that  is  just  what  bis  own  writings 
are  eminently  capable  of  doing.  A  fresb,  invigorating 
breeze  is  always  stirring  through  his  pages,  and  the 
reader  gets  the  benefit  of  it  wherever  be  chances  to 
turn  tbe  leaf. 

Mr.  Emercon,  reflecting  on  Thoreau's  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  6th  of  May,  1862,  says:  "  The  country 
knows  not  yet,  or  in  the  least  part,  how  great  a  son  It 
has  lost.  *  •  *  He  had,  in  a  short  life,  exhausted  tbe 
capabilities  of  this  world;  wherever  there  fa  knowledge, 
wherever  there  is  virtue,  wherever  there  fa  beauty,  he 
will  find  a  home." 
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Martio  Milmore,  the  sculptor,  has  received  aa 
order  from  Thomas  O.  Appletoa  for  a  marble  bast 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  from  the  planter  ca>t 
now  in  tbe  artist's  studio. 
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century.  Mrs.  Alcott  was  her  husband's  de- 
voted >.ou:pani  )ii,  not  only  in  dome-tic  life, 
fur  »Lnb  she  «ll  admirably  fitted,  but 
aiio  )■  the  iDlc<le«.tu*l  kud  tj.1r.tu4J  rxj^- 
rtene«  tbrongn  which  be  pa**e«l,  aod  which  a> 
one  time  were  so  much  discussed,  for  praise  or 
blame.  Like  biro,  she  wm  one  of  tbe  foremost  in 
tbe  anti  slavery  movement,  and  in  that  general 
upheaval  of  old  opinions  which  was  known  by  the 
vijrue  name  of  "Transcendentalism."  She  gave 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  education  of  her 
daughter*,  who  hare  since  become  so  distia- 
pui-ned,  butsbewaa  also  interested  La  all  that 
concerned  the  welfare  of  tbe  poor,  among  whom, 
is  this  city,  she  labored  much  at  oae  time.  Bbe 
removed  with  her  family  to  Concord,  from  Bee- 
ton,  In  1849,  but  returned  to  Boston  in  1848  for  a 
few  years.  Since  1857  she  has  lived  constantly  in 
Concord.  A  few  weeks  since,  being  conscious 
that  her  last  days  were  approaching,  she  went  to 
spend  them  with  her  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Pratt, 
who  now  occupies  the  Thoreau  house  In  Concord. 
There  Mrs.  Alcott  died,  with  cheerful  serenity  of 
spirit,  after  an  illness  in  which  she  had  suffered 
greatly,  and  with  husband,  children  and  grand- 
children about  her.  Her  funeral  will  be  private 
and  she  will  be  buried  in  Concord. 

Tiir  Death  of  Mhk  Bromson  Alcott,  moth- 
et  of  Ml*;  Louisa  Alcott,  the  author  of  so  many 
d>  hghtfnl  books,  took  place  in  Coucoid  00  Sun- 
day evening.  This  event  had  Ion  n  been  aohei- 
pnted,  for  Mrs  Alcott  bad  pa>?ed  the  ace  of  77 
years,  and  bad  suffered  for  many  month*  from  a 
malady  mre  to  be  fatal  at  last.  She  endured  the 
suffering  and  fatigue  of  tur  Illness  with  cneerfnl 
Hi.d  even  tumorous  fortitude,  and  died,  as  sne 
bid  lived,  full  of  p'xxi  will  and  affection  for  tbe 
woik  id  wl.icb  she  bad  so  lout;  borne  her  part, 
with  diligence  and  a  good  conscience,  and  with 
llie  wainiest  love  toward  those  in  whose  bappi- 
ucm>  the  bad  so  gttat  a  share.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Col  Joseph  M  .y  of  Boston,  and  tbe 
sb-ter  of  the  beloved  clergyman,  Samuel  J.  May 
ol  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  She  was  bora  ia  Boston, 
October  8,  1*00,  mxrried  Mr  a.  Bronson  AJoott 
in  May,  ls-X);  temoved  to  Concord  wiib  ber 
family  in  1810,  and  has  lived  in  that  toan  almost 
ever  since,  though  with  intervals  of  ahsecce  be- 
tween 1818  and  1857.  She  died,  not  in  ber  own 
picturesque  eld  Lou*e  on  tbe  Lexington  road, 
c;«seby  Hawthorne's  "Way fide,"  but  in  the 
Thonau  ton.-e,  which  ber  daughter,  Mrs  Pratt, 
bad  occupied  for  <niue  months.  She  will  be 
buried  ou  Wednesday  ai  Concord,  aod  the  funeral 
will  be  private.  Mrs  Alcott  was  a  woman  of  tbe 
ben  New  Englacd  stock,  and  of  remarkable 
sweetn/ss  atd  energy  of  character.  Ber  cele- 
brated daughter,  who  much  resembles  ber,  has 
muie  than  once  dnsn  her  mother's  picture  in 
ber  books.  She  was  long  connected  with  un- 
popular causes,  and  cherished  the  persecuted 
opinions  of  the  abjiinoui.-t,",  the  trauaceuden'al- 
Lds,  die  friends  of  wom^n  Puff  rage,  and  of  many 
other  toci&l  ref.  rms.  But  she  was  never  wanting 
in  her  domest  c  duties,  often  severe  and  depress- 
ing. She  endured  poverty  with  spirit  and 
1  alienee,  >be  shared  the  btarU  of  those  depend- 
ent upon  Ler,  wlen  her  own  was  often  sorely 
tried; and  she  ruppoited  her  husband  in  the 
years  when  doubt  and  ridicule  followed  tor  ad- 
tamed  opinions  and  the  gentle  philosophy  which 
be  was  sent  into  the  world  to  teacb.  01  late 
years  Mrs  Alcott  could  say  with  the  English 
***<•-  kit 
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"Now  has  descended  a  terener  hour. 
And,  mith  iucoiutaut  fortuue,  friend*  return." 
She  has  for  a  long  timeeDJoyed  the  prosperity 
which  she  early  desetved,  but  which  only  came 
to  her  after  m*ny  vicissitudes  nod  disappoint 
meDts.  But  it  rime  then  In  its  most  acceptable 
foim,  through  ber  own  children,  who*e  success 
bad  been  secured  by  the  resources  of  ber  spirit 
ard  tbe  devotion  of  her  motherly  heart.  She 
enjoyed  the  triumphs  of  her  daaghters  and  the 
renown  ol  her  husband  with  more  satisfaction 
than  if  they  bad  been  her  own  personal  success 
and  she  lived  to  see  the  bright  side  of  the  shield 
which  had  so  long  been  darkened  with  adver- 
sity. Although  she  has  survived  most  of  her 
coutempoiari*s,  the  leives  many  friends  of  the 
younger  generations  to  mourn  ber  loss;  for  sne 
was  indeed  a  true  and  sympathizing  friend  to 
those,  of  all  ages,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
know  her.  Iter  survivlrg  children  are  three 
daughter?,— Mis  Pratt,  the  mother  of  the  "Little 
'Mm,"  Mihs  Lou:«i  A'cott,  and  Miss  May  Ai- 
cott,  who  is  now  putsuing  her  art  in  England. 
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On  Sunday  evening  last,  Mrs.  AJoott,  the  wife 
of  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  and  the  mother  of  Mias 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  tbe  authoress,  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven,  in  Concord,  Mass.,  at  the  res- 
idence of  her  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Pratt,  in  the 
house  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Thoreau.  She 
was  a  much-loved  sister  of  tbe  late  Kev.  Samuel 
J.  May,  and  belonged,  not  only  through  the  out- 
ward conditions  of  her  life,  but  much  more  by 
tbe  rare  qualities  of  her  spirit  and  character,  to 
the  richest  inner  circle  of  New  England  culture, 
as  she  united  a  lively  interest  in  all  the  best 
movements  and  products  of  modern  life  with 
rare  practical  wisdom  and  utmost  fidelity  In  do- 
mestic relatione.  Tbe  companion  of  her  hus- 
band in  hie  higher  walks  of  thought,  and  in  a  ca- 
reer of  exceptional  activity  and  change,  she  was 
also  the  guide  and  inspirer  of  her  children,  who 
long  ago  rose  up  to  call  her  blessed. 

Christian   Register 


THE  1>F.ATH  Oh'  MR*.  ALCOTT. 

Tbe  announcement  of  Mrs.  A.  ft.  Alcott'-  death 
nil!  recall  to  every  one  who  has  seen  or  known  of 
ber  lovely  memories  of  that  noble  woman.  Mrs. 
Alcott  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  May 
of  Boston  and  Dorothy  .**wall.  Her  grandmother 
ua-  Llizabcth  Quincy,  and  Mrs.  John  Hancock 
was  her  grand-aunt.  All  that  wa«  strong  and 
gracious  in  tbi-  brave  New  England  stock  *be  in- 
herited abundantly.  Iter  life  was  essentially  a 
domestic  one,  although  years  ago  she  wrote  and 
publi-lied  many  articles  upon  philanthropic  mat- 
ters, in  which  she  always  took  a  warm  aud  acttve 
interest. 

In  18jn  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Alcott.  Her 
brother,  the  Kev.  Samuel  . I.  May,  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  their  Bret  meeting.  Mr.  May 
was  at  that  tiir.c  settled  in  Brooklyn.  Conn.,  aud 
through  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott  be  became  greatly 
interested  in  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  "tbe  American 
"Pestaloizi,"  a«  he  wa«  sometimes  called.  He 
was  then  teaching,  in  his  original  way,  a  school  in 
Cheshire.  Mr.  May  wrote  to  him,  and  then,  feel- 
ing sure  that  be  wis  a  man  of  genius,  and  one  to 
be  known  intimately,  invited  bim  to  Brooklyn  for 
a  visit.    He  says:  "1  have  never  but  in  one  other 
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CONCORD. 

The  Funeral  Serrices  over  Mrs. 

Uronson  Alcott,  at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Al- 
i-ott.  were  simple  and  impressive,  she 
having  expressed  a  desire  that  they  be 
without  parade  or  formality.  Rev  H 
W.  Foote  of  Kings  Chapel — the  church 
in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aicott  were  wed- 
ded— read  a  few  scriptural  selections, 
and  the  burial  si  rvice.  and  led  in  prayer- 
IJev.  Dr.  Hanoi  delivered  a  brief  eulogy 
on  the  departed.  The  compauy  present 
were  composed  of  able  and  representa- 
tive meu  an  J  women.  The  deceased  was 
buried  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  uear  the  re- 
mains of  H.iwthorneand  Thoreau.  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison,  indulging  iu  a  few 
reminiscences,  recalled  the  incident  that 
when  he  first  went  to  Boston  in  1830  to 
deliver  a  course  of  anti-slavery  lectures. 
the  only  three  persons  in  his  first  audi- 
ence to  welcome  hira  by  expressions  of 
interest  after  the  lecture,  were  Mr.  Al- 
cott, Mr.  S.  .).  May  and  Samuel  K.  Sew- 
cll ;  adding  the  singular  coincidence  that 
three  of  the  four  young  men  who  met 
that  day  for  the  first  time  were,  after 
forty-seven  years  had  passed,  again 
gathered  as  mourners  in  the  same  room. 

DR.  DARTLETT  OK  CONCORD. 

[Kroui  Hit  SpiinfflfM  Republican.! 
When  Dr.  .loiinson's  old  companion.  Rolierl  I.cv- 
rtt,  died— that  "practicer  In  phytic"  In  whose 
memory  Dr.  Johnson  composed  hif  best  verses,  he 
wrote  to  Rennet  Langton :  "Lerett  has  been  called 
to  another  state,  a  Hate  for  which,  I  think,  he  was 
not  unprepared,  for   he   was   very  useful   to   the 

Eoor."  This  tribute  is  due  to  many  physicians, 
nt  to  none  more,  to  few  so  much,  a-  to  Dr.  Josiah 
Bartlett  of  Concord,  who  died  in  that  town  on 
Saturday  at  the  a^e  of  St  year*.  Dr.  Kartlett  bad 
been  longer  in  practice  than  almost  any  graduate 
ot  the  Harvard  medical  school.  Dr.  William  Berry 
of  Kxeter,  N.  II..  and  tne  late  Dr.  51  irtyn  1'alne  of 
New  York,  havir  g,  perhaps,  practiced  a  few  years 
more.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  181G, 
in  the  came  class  with  the  Rev.  W.  U.  0. 1'ea- 
hody,  afterwaid  of  Springfield,  and  took  hi* 
doctor  s  degree  in  1*1»,  in  the  same  class 
with  the  late  Dr.  John  Jeffries.  Instead  of 
going  abroad,  as  Dr.  Jcilries  did.  Dr.  Itartlctt, 
theu  23  years  old,  settled  in  Coi.corJ  in  1810,  and 
has  remained  there  ever  since,  in  the  constant 
practice  of  bis  profession  for  hfty-eight  years.  He 
visited  patients  within  a  week  tit  hi-  death,  and 
has  l>ern  an  active  |>hyslcian  mice  he  passed  the 
age  of  Joui  -score.  His  "father.  Dr.  Josjab  Itartlctt 
nt  t'harlestown,  was  in  practice  at  the  battle  of 
l.cx ington,  and  amputated  an  arm  <>n  the  loth  of 
April,  177.">.  A  hundred  years  afterward  the  son 
was  able,  and,  indeed,  rather  dcsirou-.  to  perform 
the  «ame  oim -ration,  it  It  had  lieen  n.-ce-sary  in 
bn  circuit  of  patients.  This  l>  a  remarkable  inci- 
dent, as  showing  bow  many  years  both  the  father 
and  the  son  must  have  exercised  tbeir  n..l>!p  art. 

In  182!  Dr.  Baitlett  uiarried  Miss  Martha  Brad- 
ford, the  sister  of  bLs  class-mate.  Dr.  Camaliel 
Bradford,  and  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Ripley  ot  Concord, 
so  celebrated  for  ber  learning.  airs.  Ripley  used 
to  say  that  she  wished  for  only  one  reason  to  out- 
live Dr.  Bartlett,  that  she  might  w lite  bis  obitua- 
ry and  commemorate  bis  virtues,  wlii'-h  ought  to 
£i\e  him  tame.    And  she  would  hive  ii,-awn.  uitb 
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a  gentler  and  a  more  gracelnl  touch,  the  -anie 
trails  which  the  l»«ld  strokes  of  «louns-.>u  hare  im- 
mortalized Iu  bi>  faithful  friend:— 

Well  triil  ihrr>n;h  ereiy  varying  v»-". 

bee  Ltvrri  to  Ihe  irriivc  <l----cu>i: 
Ufuclon*.  inn>>ceul.  sincere. 

Of  every  fneinlW--*  name  ihe  frieal. 

When  faintinjrnatiir*  tilled  for  aid. 

And  liOVt-rinjl  death  prepared  t*»e  it'.v*  . 
Ills  vigorous  reincty  displayed 

The  |sii\rr  ot  art  without  tbe  show. 

In  misery'*  darkest  ravcrm known. 
Ilk  ready  help  *i>  rvcrnigti. 

Where  hopeles*  an;nit-h  pour  d  hi-  x:em. 
And  labor  .-teals  au  hour  U>  die. 

Xo  Hamilton*  mocked  by  chill  deljr. 

So  |Nltr  sains  dl-il:llhed  by  pr^lr; 
The  nosiest  wants  of  every  dav 

1  he  toll  of  ever;  day  »u|>j>bt  d 

11  ic  bu-y  day.  the  |-eiceful  nijcht, 

t'ldrll.  uncounted . Khued  l>>  ; 
Hi.  Iiuuir  wa»  flnu.  Li,  |«»-rn  were  bright. 

Till  now  his  eightieth  >car  *-*«  tush 

Ills  virtue)  walked  their  narrow  ronitd. 

Nor  made  a  pause  nor  left  a  void. 
And  tare  Ibe  eternal  Master  found 

Ui»  single  ulent  well  employed. 

This  praise,  so  often  applied  to  men  of  his  pro- 
fession, was  singularly  just  when  bestowed  upon 
the  good  old  physician  of  Concord.  Every  doctor 
worthy  ot  bis  degree  and  true  to  bis  professional 
oatb  must  be  a  philanthropist;  but  Dr.  Bartlett 
was  sigr.ally  and  in  many  ways  the  friend  of  the 
poor.  He  "postponed  to  tbeir  necessities  tbe 
urgent  claims  of  the  prosperous:  he  cared  for 
them  in  tbeir  most  dreaded  diseases,  taking 
charge  of  cases  which  other  physicians  avoided; 
be  contended  for  more  than  half  a  century,  at  bis 
own  com  and  risk,  against  tbat  worst  eneinv  of 
the  poor  man,  drunkenness:  and  be  joined  him- 
self very  early  to  tbe  lrlands  of  tbe  slave,  and  to 
tbe  supporters  of  every  philanthropic  cause.  In 
behult  ot  the  poor  and  suffering  be  exposed  talm- 
Hcir  not  only  to  tbe  customary  hardship*  ot  a  coon- 
try  dociors  daily  and  nightly  life,  bat  to  some 
sjiecial  hazards,  by  which  he  suffered  mocb.  He 
endured  all  his  burdens  and  performed  bis  tasks, 
even  In  old  age.  with  a  spirit  and  patience  the 
more  maraed  tst-eause  aomewnat  at  variance  with 
his  sensitive  nature,  which  was  neither  shielded 
by  indiff  ei  ence.  nor  cheered  by  buoyant 
hopes.  His  talent  was  not  "single. "  Ilka 
I/evett's,  for  be  was  a  man  of  much 
reading,  and  of  a  turn  for  history  and 
antiquities,  wbicb.  in  a  life  less  busy  than  his, 
might  have  made  him  knowu  among  writers;  be 
also  had  much  social  talent,  and  was  a  genial  com- 
panion, full  of  anecdote  and  conversation.    He 

used  to  tell  with  great  effect  tbe  story  ot  what 
happened  to  him  one  day  when,  many  years  ago, 
he  w  as  attacked  with  small-pox  while  attending 
bis  patients  in  that  disease,  and  retired  for  isola- 
tion to  tbe  town  hospital  on  an  onfre<iuented  road, 
leading  to  the  Waldcn  woods.  One  Jay.as  be  was 
convalescing,  be  saw  a  man  drive  up" toward  tbe 
house,  as  it  in  quest  of  something.  Dr.  Bartlett 
went  to  tbe  door  or  window  to  bear  bis  errand, 
Khichwas  to  inquire  the  road  to  tbe  next  town. 
Stow.  "1  didn't  like  to  go  down  through  tbe  mid- 
dle of  tbe  town,"  said  the  man,  "for  I  bcered  say 
they'll  cot  tbe  small-pox  in  tbe  village."  "That  is 
the  load  to  Stow,"  satd  tbe  doctor,  pointing  back 
to '-Seven  Star  lane,"— "and  this  is  the  small- 
pox hospital— ami  J 're  not  it?"  Tbe  seeker  after 
knon ledge  jumped  into  his  wagon,  wheeled  about 
aud  was  last  seen  whipping  bis  horse,  and  iuiitat- 
lug  Coleridge's  wayfarer, 

Who  having  once  looked  round.  goe~  on. 
And  turns  no  nime  his  hearf, 

fVraiif*  he  knows  a  frlghlf nl  fland 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 
With  such  gossip,  with  reminiscences  of  the 
four  generations  be  had  known,  or  with  graver 
talk,  did  Dr.  Bartlett  ncguile  tne  tedlniu  of  the 
Mrk-rooin,  or  perform  the  duties  of  hospitality,  ia 
which  no  man  was  more  generous.— tbe  wine-cup 
alone  excepted,  lor  tbat  be  would  never  offer  to 
his  guests,  nor  accept  from  bis  ho-t,nor  mingle 
witn  tbe  prescript  ions  for  bis  patients.  He  was  a 
doctor  ot  tbe  old  school,  litttle  versed  iu  tbe 
specialties  and  appliances  of  modern  times,  but 
strong  in  experience  and  distrustful  of  doses,  as 
old  physicians  are  apt  to  be.  For  two  years  during 
the  war  he  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  an  bouor  which  be  much  valued, 
aud  wbicb  be  deserved  by  his  genuine  profes- 
sional eminence  in  character  and  in  activity,  it 
not  in  reputation.  He  was,  indeed,  tbe  true  type 
ot  the  New  Kugland  country'  physician,  capable 
of  encountering  all  varieties  of -disease,  of  driT- 
ing  over  rough  roads  all  day,  and  nit.ing  up  with 
( lineal  cases  all  uigbt,  if  need  he.  He  rarely  left 
his  circuit,  except  for  consultations,  for  hospital 
ta-ff,  and  for  commencement  ilav  at  Cltnbndg*, 
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ibe  interest  of  the  occasion  was  tiie  man  him- 
self. It  is  not  often  that  vou  can  bear  bim  now, 
and  tbe  arch  enemy  may  soon  take  him  hence. 
He  is  almost  as  much  of  a  niouuuicut  of  other 
days  as  bis  intimate  friend  and  co-worker,  Will- 
iam Lloyd  Garrison,  who  is  nowa  hale  and  brisk 
old  gentleman,  living  on  borrowed  time  and 
feeling  that  he  has  done  good  work  for  his 
generation.  But  his  eye  is  not  vet  dim.  nor  has 
that  peculiar  power  which  be  learned  forty 
years  ago  while  stumping  New  Euirland  in  tbe 
slavery  agitation  departed  lrom  bim.  With 
waistcoat  buttoned,  a  man  of  more  than 
the  average  sue,  his  presence  commanding 
though  not  imposing,  be  stood  for  an  hour  be- 
fore a  thousand  people,  holding  their  closest  at- 
tention, never  for  a  moment  hesitating  for  s 
word,  never  taking  his  eye  off  the  people,  sel- 
dom risiug  in  his  speech*  beyond  the  colloquial 
freedom  ot  good  conversation. 

HE  SPOEK  SLOWLT. 

suggesting  reserve  strength,  anil  confined  bis 
gestures  mainly  to  his  right  band,  and  very 
freely  to  the  use  of  the  extended  forefinger,  but 
there  was  eucb  dignity,  just  that  remove  from 
tbe  audience  which  taught  th*t,  while  he  was 
one  of  them,  he  was  vet  their  teacher,  in  bis 
speech  ana  in  its  method,  that  bis  discourse 
seemed  like  tbe  utterance  of  a  master  spirit, 
and  tbe  charm  of  bis  manner  was  not  more 
marked  than  tbe  choice  and  simple  English, 
which  be  used,  or  the  vigor  and  clearness  of  his 
ideas.  Once  or  twice  be  got  hisses,  as  when  he 
turned  bitterly  on  New  England  for  disloyalty 
to  the  great  American  Idea,  hut  it  was  Sunday, 
and  be  withheld  himself  from  a  characteristic- 
reply. 

MR.  EMERSO*  TO-DAY, 

was  almost  the  opposite  of  Mr.  Philllns  yester- 
day. Not.  in  any  sense  an  orator,  a  tall,  slender 
figure, — now  a  little  bent  with  years,  hi  gray 
bair  strangling  over  a  crown  partiailv  bald,  his 
features  more  sharply-cut  than  ever,  bis  manner 
as  coy  and  basL:ul  as  that  ot  a  maiden  entering 
society  for  tbe  first  time,  his  eyes  as  sham  on 
bis  audience  as  ever  and  hardly  dimmed,  he 
stood  to-day  in  the  Old  South  "Church  before 
an  audience  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  pcrsous,  in 
singular  harmonv  with  tbe  Revolutionary  relics 
around  him.  Toe  feeling  that  it  might  be 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  last  public  appearance 
had  no  doubt  quickened  many  to  come,  but  it  is 
no  slight  tribute  to  tbe  respect  and  affection 
which  Boston  tcels  for  perhaps  her  greatest 
genius  thai  so  large  a  number  of  people 
gathered  out  of  her  busy  streets 
to  hear  what  the  Concord  philosopher 
had  to  say  on  "The  Future  of  tbe  Republic." 
Mr.  Emerson  is  no  orator,  and,  apart  from 
tbe  del.gnt  which  all  educated  peonle  have  in 
the  welcome  surprises  of  bis  discourse,  there  Is 
now  but  little  charm  in  bis  delivery.  Once  bis 
verv  basbfulness  and  hesitation,  givlDg  you  the 
feeling  that  he  revered  his  own  thought  and 
felt  himself  to  be  nothing,  was 

Till  SPELL  WHICH   HELD  HI!  AUDIENCE, 

but  now  bis  rolce  is  so  broken  that  be  cannot 
be  heard  by  more  than  300  people  with  distinct- 
ness, und  only  those  who  ate  nearest  bim  can 
liyel  tbe  old-time  magic  of  nil  winged  words. 
let  something  held  his  large  audience  to-day,  If 
they  could  not  bear  mm.  so  spell-bound  that 
yuu  could  almost  hear  a  pin  drop, — It  may 
have  been  tbe  satisfaction  of  looking  at 
the  mau  himself,  or  tbe  hashed  Keilng 
of  awe  which  we  all  hare  In  tbe  presence  of 
genius,  'lb  he  audience  itself  was  characteristic. 
Literary  and  professional  men  were  numerous. 
Mr.  Bronson  Alcoit,  Mr.  Emerson's  friend  and 
uclgbbor  in  Concord, — a  man  only  let!  dintln- 
miisned  than  tbe  author  ot  "  English  Traits,''  a 
wuite-baireJ  old  gentleman  of  <0  years,— was 
present. 

TBI    RET.  JOSEPH  COO* 

and  his  wife  were  listening  to  catch  every  word. 
The  daughter  of  Hawthorne,  tbe  wife  of  tbe 
voung  poet  and  novelist,  George  Parsons 
Lalhrop,  was  just  below  bim,  looking  for  all  the 
worid  like  one  of  her  father's  heroine*,  and 
space  fails  me  to  mention  the  prominent  women 
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of  Boston  and  vicinity,  well  ktion  n  iu  the  best 
social  circle.-,  who  made  up  bis  illustrious  audi- 
ence. It  was  thrilling  to  hear  Mr.  Einersoo'a 
oh  n  daughter,  6itt:nz  by  Mr.  Alcott's  side,  oc- 
casionally prompt  bcr  father  to  speak 
louder,  and  to  feel  the  sympathy 
of  tbe  audience  with  her  effort 
The  occasion  was  one  of  rare  Interest,  and  was 
all  the  mon-  prized  from  tue  tear  lest  the  cneer- 
lul  face  of  the  man  iu  Massachusetts 
who  has  preserved  his  individuality  with  great- 
est care  mcj.it  Dot  be  seen  in  public  again. 
Onlv  uiose  who  know  bis  many  iuilrmitica  can 
understand  bow  much  It  cost  bim  (and  his 
lncnJs)  u>  aupuar  >o  public  at  all;  but  It  is  a 
source  of  gratification  that  his  lecture,  whl.-b 
was  apparently  Iresnly  written,  shows  no 
diminution  of   bis  crisp  and  vigorous  thought. 

IN  COMPARING  PHILLIPS  AND  EMERSON, 

yon  compare  the  Aristotelian  with  the  Piaionlst, 
Both  lccturrd  ou  tbe  future  of  the  country,  and 
botn  urged  taut  the  people  made  tbe  country; 
hut  Mr.  Phillips  motn-d  New  England  right 
and  leit,  be.ause  he  felt  that  its  press  and  states- 
men had  shown  distrust  in  universal  suffrage, 
while  Mr.  Emerson  oleaded  for  tbe  rights  of  tbe 
individual  as  the  surest  way  to  give  tne  whole 
country  its  proper  personality.  The  one  wont 
directly  into  the  causes  of  distrust  In  tne  free 
vote  oi  every  man,  because  of  its  abuse  in  tbe 
cities,  and  charged  their  corruption  where  it 
belongs,  with  a  severity  which  showed  distrust 
auu  bate:  tbe  other  neldtbe  same  views,  alluded 
to  the  same  things,  felt  the  abuse  just  as  keen- 
ly, but  spoke  in  terms  which  indicated  b-»pe  and 
good  cheer  and  the  belief  that  tnis  country  is 
"  the  great  chahlv  of  God  for  the  human 
race." 

TUE  ONE  GOT    BIASED:     THE     OTHER    WAS     AL- 
WAT3  APPLAUDED. 

Mr.  Emerson  roaocjou  feel  that,  though  Amer- 
ica was  provincial,  **  au  immense  Halil&x."  too 
ui  U.  li  under  the  dominion  of  European  influence, 
we  had  the  resources  for  the  luture  and 
should  be  able  to  show  that  each  man 
has  a  reason  lor  being  in  the  world.  Mr.  Phd- 
lips  pieaded  for  the  same  ideas,  but  wkh  such 
constant  tarcsts  at  what  he  did  not  approve  of, 
and  suen  6karp  words  on  current  political  Issues, 
that  the  ideal  glow  was  lost  in  tbe  practical  Ois- 
cu«moii  of  fa.  is.  In  short,  there  was  just  tbe 
difference  which  exists  between  the  idealist  who 
speak*  tor  to-dav  and  to-morrow,  and  tbe  prac- 
tical man  of  affairs  who  plans  wisely  for  to-dav. 
With  all  his  immense  strength,  and  with  bis 
true  and  real  sympathy  for  the  masses,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips loses  immensely  oy  his  despondent  view  cf 
the  present  situation  and  by  bis  Indulgence  in 

SARCASM  AND  PEG-ONAUTIEA. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Emerson  never  more 
truly  descended  out  of  the  clouds  than  be  did 
to-uay.  He  spoke  words  which,  when  tbey  are 
circulated  broadcast,  will  reverberate  through 
lb"  nation,  which  will  set  men  a-thiuking,  and 
which  will  turn  nearts  in  gratitude  to  tbe  one 
who  spoke  them.  Both  men  are  citizens  whom 
no  Slate  should  fail  to  be  proud  of,  but  the 
greatest  orator  takes  the  second  place  wben  tbe 
poet-phlloso;.ber  gives  his  npest  words  on  the 
points  whicti  are  to  shape  tne  destiny  of  Ameri- 
ca. Mr.  Emerson  keeps  wonderfully  near  to 
facts  for  a  man  who  has  all  his  life  looked  Into 
the  mysteries  beyond  tbe  clouds,  and  showed 
to-day  that  tne  intuitions  of  common  sense  and 
a  clear  judgment  in  oractical  affairs  were  united 
with  tbe  higher  gifts  which  make  bim  tbe  moat 
original  miud  which  America  baa  produced. 

J.  E.  W- 
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IX  MKMORIAM. 

Silence  and  sunshine  ha  act  the  I 
And  the  sweet  peace  of  deata,- 
Unniarred  by  human  breath. 

Or  bntuau  tears,  and  sorrow's  gloem. 

He  seems  to  He  alone,  asleep ; 

Now  far  beyond  tbe  reach 

Of  tender  touch  or  speech. 
Never  again  to  smile  or  weep. 

Put  sprite*  from  forest,  field  and  dell. 

Too  fine  for  eye  or  ear 

To  look  on  or  to  hear. 
Gather  to  toll  their  lover's  knell. 

Cndaunted  by  chill  April  skies, 

Fragile  and  pale  and  fair, 

Weeping  in  soft  despair. 
The  spirits  of  the  wild-flowers  rite. 

Tic  fit  they  chant  his  requiem 
Who  to  their  solitudes 
Brought  his  mo«t  genial  moods. 

Nor  ever  rudely  broke  a  stem. 

"Wait,  wait,  oh  gentle  friend  of  awrst 

Tin  we,  with  service  sweet, 

Strew  for  thy  weary  feet 
The  homeward  path  with  grateini  Sowers. 

kaAuft* 

'-From  all  our  hiimr  thou  wilt  be  missed. 

For  never  wast  thou  late, 
Nor  made  thy  darling!)  watt 
T«  keep  with  thee  their  yearly  tryst. 

''Vainly  Arbutus  dreams  of  bliss. 

Like  sleeping  beauty  hM 

'Neath  her  green  coverlid; 
Thou  canst  not  wake  her  with  a  Bias. 

"In  the  lone  marsh  where  few  feet  tread, 

Rho-lora's  cheek  win  pale 

When  the  lamenting  gale 
Whi-pers,  'Thy  worshiper  is  dead.* 

"Impatient  from  the  breezy  hill. 

Like  elfin  bugle  Ana, 

Calleth  gay  Columbine; 
The  voice  that  answered  her  is  stUL 

"Along  the  paths  thy  hand  did  store 

Watcheth  meek  Violet, 

With  blue  eyes  dim  and  wet. 
For  one  who  cometh  nevermore. 

"Alas,  our  wood-god  is  asleep! 

No  chiming  flower-bell 

Can  break  the  solemn  spell 
Of  slumber  so  serene  and  deep. 

"Rest,  rest,  nnvezed  by  mbrtal  strife; 

No  bitter  frost  can  chill. 

No  blighting  storm  can  kill, 
Tbe  blossom  of  a  lovely  Hie. 

"Thy  memory  shaU  be  oar  trust; 

And  herbs  of  grace  will  bloom 

About  the  quiet  tomb. 
Where  lies  the  gentle  and  the  JusL" 


Concord.  March  29, 181$. 
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THE    FUTURE    OF    AMERICA. 

RALPH  WALDO   LMERSON. 

THERE  is  a  rule  of  perfection  in  chemistry,  as  well  as 
in  mechanics.  Ever  since  Newton  explained  to  1'irlia- 
ment  that  the  way  to  improve  navigation  was  to  get  good 
watches — to  attain  which  they  must  offer  public  rewards  for  a 
better  chronometer  than  any  then  in  use — the  perfection  of  time- 
keeping has  advanced,  until  now  we  have  chronometers  that  do 
not  lose  two  or  three  seconds  in  a  year.  Manufacturers  rely  on 
chemical  and  hydraulic  perfection,  carpet-makers  bn  l>ordcrs  and 
dyes  which  exhaust  the  skill  of  the  chemist,  and  calico  printers 
on  the  designs  of  genius.  Wedgewood,  the  eminent  potter, 
gravely  took  counsel  with  Flaxman,  the  sculptor,  and  he  said  : 
"  Send  to  Italy,  and  search  the  museums  for  vases,  urns  and 
sacrificial  vessels  of  all  kinds."  They  built  great  works  and 
called  their  manufacturing  village  Etruria.  Flaxman,  with  his 
great  genius  combined  the  loveliest  forms  executed  in  English 
clav,  and  sent  boxes  of  these  as  gifts  to  every  Count  in  Europe, 
and  formed  the  taste  of  the  world.  It  was  the  Renaissance  of 
the  china  of  the  breakfast  table.  Jewellers'  imitated  these 
models  in  silver  and  gold,  and  the  other  branches  of  artisanship 
endeavored  to  make  a  perfect  ensemble  of  them.  Every  marine 
insurance  office  has  its  mathematical  counsellor  to  settle  its 
averages.  The  wine  merchant  has  his  analyst  and  taster — the 
more  exquisite  the  better.  He  owes,  I  think,  in  some  cases,  his 
taste  to  the  chemist  as  well  as  the  vineyard.  Our  modern  needs 
srand  on  a  few  staples.  In  our  war  one  of  these  was  exag- 
gerated in  its  importance— cotton.  And  what  is  cotton?  One 
plant  out  of  some  :oo,ooo  plants  known  to  botanists,  vastly  the 
largest  part  of  which  are  reckoned  weeds.  And  what  is  a  weed  ? 
A  plant  whose  virtues  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  Vet  every 
one  of  the  ;oo,ooO  plants,  probably,  is  yet  to  be  of  utility  in  the 
arts.  As  Bacchus  of  the  vine,  Ceres  of  the  wheat,  as  Arkwright 
and  Whitney  were  the  demi-gods  of  cotton,  so  in  time  there 
will  yet  be  an  inventory  to  every  plant.  There  is  not  a  property 
in  nature  but  a  mind  is  born  to  seek  and  find  iL  There  is  not  a 
plant  in  the  whole  magazine  of  material  nature  that  cannot  be 
made  a  power  in  the  hands  of  thinking  men.  Every  new  appli- 
cation is  equivalent  to  a  new  material.  Our  slccpv  civilization, 
when  Roger  Bacon  and  Monk  Schwartz  had  invented  gunpowder, 
built  its  whole  art  of  war,  all  fortifications  by  land  and  sea,  all 
drill  and  military  education  on  that  point.  War  is  the  extension 
of  a  gun-barrel,  and  is  very  scornful  about  bows  and  arrows,  and 
reckons  Greeks  and  Romans  as  little  better  than  the  men  of 
bow  and  arrow  times.  As  though  the  earth's  gases,  the  lightning 
and  caloric,  had  not  millions  of  energies,  the  discovery  of  any 
one  of  which  would  change  the  art  of  war  again,  and  put  an  end 
to  war  by  their  exterminating  force.  If  it  is  true  in  the  fine 
arts,  that  direction  must  be  drawn  from  a  superior  source,  or 
there  would  be  no  good  work,  does  it  hold  less  in  our  social  and 
civil  life  ?  In  our  popular  politics  we  may  know  that  each 
aspirant  who  rises  above  the  crowd,  after  serving  his  obedient 
apprenticeship  to  party  policies,  finds  that  it  is  by  no  means  by 
ol>eving  the  vulgar  weathercock  of  his  party's  fears  and  whims 
that  real  power  is  gained  ;  that  the  only  title  to  their  permanent 
respect  and  to  a  larger  following  is  to  see  for  himself  what  is 
the  real  public  interest,  and  tc  stand  for  that.  That  is  the  prin- 
ciple, and  all  the  jeering  and  hissing  of  the  crowd  must  by  and 
bv  accommodate  itself  to  that.     Prince  Mettcrnich  said  :  "  Revo- 


lutions begin  in  the  best  heads,  and  run  steadily  down  to  the 
populace," 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Paris,  whether  I  ondon,  can  answer  the 
great  question  which  the  human  mind  is  at  this  moment  ready  to 
ask,  whether  the  humanity  of  all  nations  is  now  in  the  American 
Union  ?  England,  France,  Russia  are  historic  naa.es.  At  every 
moment  some  one  country  more  than  any  other  represents  this 
sentiment  of  the  future  of  mankind.  At  the  present  time  none 
will  doubt  that  America  occupies  this  place  in  the  opinion  of  all 
nations.  But  it  is  the  illustration  of  the  theories  of  political 
economists  ;  it  is  the  topic  to  which  all  foreign  journalists  return 
as  soon  as  they  have  dealt  with  their  local  politics.  Napoleon 
B«naparte  affirmed  in  jSi6th.tt  in  twenty-five  years  the  United 
States  would  dictate  the  policy  of  Europe.  That  prophecy  was 
a  little  premature,  but  it  is  just  being  confirmed.  It  is  proved 
bv  the  fact  of  the  vast  immigration  into  this  country  from  all  the 
nation>  of  Western  and  Certral  Europe,  and  when  they  have 
planted  themselves  here  and  looked  al>out,  they  send  back  their 
monev  to  bring  their  friends.  Meantime  they  find  this  couutry 
just  passing  through  a  great  crisis  in  its  history,  as  necessary  as 
lactation,  dentition,  or  puberty  to  the  human  individual.  We 
are  this  dav  settling  for  our.-*Ives  and  our  decendants  questions 
which,  as  they  shall  be  determined  in  one  way  or  another,  will 
make  the  peace  and  prosperity  or  the  calamity  of  the  next  age. 
The  subjects  of  education,  society,  labor,  the  direction  of  talents 
and  character,  the  nature  ar.d  habits  of  the  American  people 
mav  well  occupv  our  attention.  The  new  conditions  of  existence 
in  America  are  favorable  to  progress — to  the  removal  of  old  re- 
strictions and  fine  qualities.  The  mind  is  always  better  the 
more  it  is  used,  and  here  it  is  kept  in  practice.  The  humblest 
citizen  is  daily  challenged  to  give  his  opinion  on  practical 
questions.  Where  so  much  civil  and  social  freedom  exists  cant 
is  useful  to  provoke  common  sense.  Lodging  the  power  in  the 
people  as  in  a  republic,  has  the  effect  of  moulding  things  closer 
to  common  sense,  for  a  court  or  an  aristocracy  which  must 
alwars  be  a  small  minority  can  more  easily  run  into  follies  than 
a  republic  which  has  too  mar.y  observers,  each  with  a  vote  in 
his  hand,  to  allow  its  head  to  be  throttled  .by  any  kind  of  non- 
sense- One  hundred  years  ago  the  American  people  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  bill  of  political  rights  to  its  most  ideal  perfec- 
tion. They  have  made  gTeat  strides  in  that  direction  since. 
Thcv  are  now  proceeding,  instructed  by  their  successes  and  by 
their  many  failures,  to  carry  out  under  the  bill  of  rights  the  bill 
of  human  duties.  And  look  at  what  a  revolution  that  attempt 
involves.  Hitherto  the  Government  has  been  that  of  a  single 
person  and  an  aristocracy,  ar.d  in  this  country  an  attempt  to  re- 
sist these  elements  must  throw  us  into  a  Government,  not  quite 
of  rnobs,  but,  in  practice,  of  an  inferior  class  of  politicians,  who 
bv  means  of  newspapers  and  caucuses  really  thrust  themselves 
into  place.  Hence  liberal  Congresses  and  Legislatures  would 
ordain,  to  the  surprise  of  the  people,  equivocal,  interested  and 
vicious  measures.  The  mcmVrs  of  these  bodies  are  suspected 
and  charged  with  robbing  the  Government  No  measure  is 
adopted  for  itself,  but  the  opinion  of  the  people  is  courted  in  the 
first  place,  and  the  measures  are  perfunctorily  carried  through 
under  a  secondary  consideration. 

We  do  not  choose  our  own  candidates,  no,  nor  no  other  man's 
first  choice,  but  an  "available  candidate."  Instead  of  character 
there  is  a  studious  exclusion  of  character  in  the  selection.  The 
people  are  feared  and  flattered.  They  are  not  reprimanded. 
The  Government  is  governed  in  bar-rooms  and  in  the  minds  of 
bar-rooms.     Each  rival  for  power  vies  with  his  rival  which  can. 
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step  the  lowest  and  depart  the  widest  from  the  right.  This  is  a 
sad  spectacle,  when  the  great  party  of  property  and  of  educa- 
tion drivel  and  huckster  away  every  principle  of  humanity  and 
the  dearest  hope  of  mankind — the  trustees  of  power  only  ener- 
getic when  mischief  can  be  done  ;  imbecile  when  evil  is  to  l>c 
prevented,  faltering  and  compromising  when  the  gravest  issues 
arise,  so  we  cannot  depend  on  them  to  save  us.  Parties  take 
new  names,  but  exhibit  a  surprising  alacrity  in  creeping  out  of 
one  sntkeskin  into  another,  and  the  grasshopper  on  the  turret  of 
Fanucil  Hall  is  a  proper  hint  of  the  men  below.  The  American 
looks  on,  and  says  he  docs  not  endanger  anything,  lie  believes 
that  what  he  has  enacted  he  can  repeal  if  he  does  not  like  it,  and 
docs  not  anticipate  being  seriously  caught  in  the  meshes  of  legis- 
lation. But  one  may  run  the  risk  once  too  often.  The  people 
are  right-minded  enough  on  ethical  questions,  but  must  pay  their 
debts,  and  must  have  means  of  living  well  and  not  pinch  them- 
selves. So  it  is  useless  to  rely  on  them  to  go  and  vote  if  any- 
check  from  the  "  must-have-the-money "  side  arises.  If  any 
party  looks  at  a  newspaper  which  condemns  their  member  of 
Congress,  and  becomes  aggrieved,  they  take  another  newspaper 
and  vote  for  another  man  The  occurrence  of  an  election  every 
now  and  then  alarms  the  people  by  the  almost  unanimous  choice 
of  a  rogue  and  a  burglar.  How  was  it  done  ?  This  was  done  by 
the  mildest,  best-natured  people.  The  only  ground  is  that  they 
have  been  scared  into  identifying  the  candidate  with  their  trade 
and  property.  Our  politics  are  covered  with  shame.  The  spirit 
of  our  political  economy  is  low  and  degraded.  The  individual 
man  exists  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  to  add  to  the  welfare  of 
the  State.  Parties  sacrifice  men  to  the  measure.  The  partisan 
on  moral  questions,  even  on  religious  sects,  or  on  temperance, 
will  choose  a  perfect  rogue  who  can  answer  the  test  questions  in 
preference  to  an  honest,  affectionate,  noble  gentleman.  The 
partisan  ceases  to  be  a  man  that  he  may  be  a  sectarian.  The 
faults  that  appear  in  the  workings  of  our  system,  however,  sug- 
gest their  own  remedies.  If  any  great  mistake  is  made,  out  of 
which  disaster  grows,  the  people  wait  and  correct  it  with  encrgv. 
The  gTacious  lesson  taught  by  science  to  this  country  is  that 
the  history  of  nature,  from  first  t  >  last,  is  amelioration,  in- 
cessant advance,  from  less  to  mire,  from  rude  to  finer  organiza- 
tion, thus  inspiring  the  principle  of  undying  hope  in  man.  Our 
institutions,  of  which  the  town  is  the  unit,  are  all  educational. 

The  town  meeting  is,  after  the  High  School,  a  higher  school. 
The  Legislature,  to  which  ever)-  good  farmer  goes  once  on  trial, 
is  an  academy.  Ours  is  a  country  of  poor  men.  Here  is  -prac- 
tical democracy ;  here  is  the  human  race  poured  out  over  the 
continent  to  do  itself  justice;  here  is  all  mankind  in  its  shirt- 
sleeves, not  going  under  false  colors  like  poor  rich  men  in  cities 
who  pretend  to  be  rich,  but  ready  and  willing  for  hard  work, 
when  labor  is  sure  to  be  paid.  The  bulk  of  the  papulation  is 
poor.  In  Maine  nearly  even-  man  is  a  lumbjrcr,  in  .Massachu- 
setts every  twelfth  man  is  a  shoemaker,  and,  for  the  rest,  they 
are  millers,  sailors  and  so  fourth.  The  result  is  that  instead  of 
the  doleful  experience  of  the  European  economists  who  say  :  "  in 
almost  all  countries  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  in  a  poor 
and  miserable  condition  ;  "  here  that  great  body  has  arrived  at 
sudden  plenty.  Ham,  corn-cake,  a  light  roof  and  room  enough 
have  been  obtained.  Man  is  awkward  and  restless  in  these  new 
conditions,  but  honest  and  kind,  understanding  his  own  rights 
and  always  ready  to  maintain  them,  and  disposed  to  give  his 
children  a  better  education  than  he  received.  The  steady  im- 
provement of  the  public  schools  in  the  cities  and  in  the  coiintrv, 
enables  the  farmer  or  laborer  to  secure  better  educational  facili- 
ties than  formerly.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  born  American  who  can- 
not read  and  write.  There  arc  great  facilities  for  the  formation 
of  clubs  by  young  men  for  the  discussion  of  social  and  politi- 
cal questions.  The  people  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  Gov- 
ernment. Congress  is  a  standing  insurrection,  and  escapes  the 
violence  of  accumulated  grievances.  Just  as  the  globe  keeps  its 
identity   by   perpetual  ci:ange,  so  our  civil  system  by  pcrpet 


ual  appeal  to  the  people  preserve?  its  life.  The  people 
all  over  the  country  shriek  their  exclamations  against  the 
shortcomings  <>f  t'.ic  Government  And  this  fact  that  we 
arc  a  nation  of  individuals,  that  we  have  a  highly  intellectual 
organization,  that  we  can  see  and  feel  moral  distinctions,  and 
have  such  organizations  that  moral  laws  and  forces  must  be 
heard  and  felt,  all  thc>c  things  are  our  hope.  But  our  people 
act  for  the  moment  and  on  external  impulse.  They  follow  suc- 
cess., and  not  skill.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  success  stops,  and 
an  admirable  man  blunders,  already  they  remember  that  long 
a;^o  thev  suspected  his  judgment,  and  transfer  their  confidence 
to  the  next  prosjKrou*  person  who  has  not  yet  blundered.  Men 
of  thirty  years,  and  earlier,  lose  all  vivacity,  and,  failing  in  their 
first  enterprise,  throw  up  the  game. 

Our  young  men  lack  idealism.  A  man  to  be  a  success  must 
not  be  a  pure  idca!i>t,  but  he  must  have  ideas.  He  does  not 
want  to  be  sun-dazziid  or  sun-blind,  but  he  must  have  glimmer 
enough  to  keep  him  from  knocking  his  head  against  the  wall. 
We  want  men  of  originality,  with  ideas  wider  than  their  nation- 
ality, and  taking  in  the  interests  of  their  race  and  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  need  men  of  moral  and  elastic  minds  who  can  live  in 
the  moment  and  take  a  step  forward.  Columbus  was  not  a  back- 
ward-feeling crab,  nor  was  Martin  Luther,  nor  Patrick  Hccry, 
nor  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  genius  and  the  destiny  of  America 
is  not  sluggard,  but  is  an  incessant  advance,  like  the  hands  on 
the  dials'  face  and  the  heavenly  body  by  which  it  is  moved  The 
.flower  of  civilization  is  the  finished  man,  the  man  of  sense,  of 
accomplishment,  of  social  power — a  gentleman.  It  is  certain 
that  our  civilization  is  yet  incomplete.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  there  shall  be  a  multitude  of  people  here  ;  that  is  set- 
tled; but  shall  we  be  the  new  nation,  the  guide  and  law-giver  of 
all  nations,  as  having  clearly  chosen  and  firmly  held  the  simplest 
and  Ik-si  rule  of  society.  To  buy  and  import  much  from  Eng- 
land and  Europe  docs  not  make  us  better  men.  Every  town  has 
its  cottages,  its  fashions,  its  church  from  England.  America 
is  provincial.  It  is  an  immense  Halifax.  Our  politics  threaten 
England,  and  her  manners  threaten  us.  Our  tendency  is  to 
make  men  all  alike  and  extinguish  the  individual.  The  builders 
of  Ixmdon  give  you  your  houses,  and  the  bishop  of  London 
your  faith.  Thus  we  find  that  often  the  passion  for  Europe 
ca>ts  out  the  passion  for  America.  Those  who  have  maintained 
in  London  and  Paris  their  own  houses  can  well  be  spared  to  re- 
turn to  tnosc  cities.  I  can  not  only  sec  room  for  more  genius 
than  we  have  here,  but  for  more  than  we  have  in  the  world. 
The  new  times  need  the  new  men, — the  complcmental  man, 
whom  plainly  this  country  must  bring  forth.  Morality  is  the 
object  of  government.  \Ve  want  a  state  of  things  in  which 
crime  will  not  pay  ;  a  state  of  things  which  allows  every  man 
the  largest  liberty  compatible  with  the  liberty  of  every  other 
man.  I  hope  America  will  come  to  have  its  pride  in  being  a 
nation  of  servants,  not  a  nation  of  served ;  where  every  man 
can  say,  "  I  serve.  I  applv  my  faculty  to  the  whole  extent  of 
my  power  to  the  service  of  mankind  in  my  especial  place."  He 
thereby  shows  a  reason  for  being  in  the  world,  and  that  he  is 
not  a  mere  incumbrance.  Put  the  helm  is  given  to  a  better 
guidance  than  our  own,  and  seeing  how  that  guidance  has  rested 
on  this  L'nion  thus  far  I  have  good  confidence  for  the  future.  I 
feel  that  in  all  directions  the  light  is  breaking  ;  that  trade  and 
Government  will  not  lose  by  the  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of 
mankind ;  that  the  useful  and  the  elegant  arts  will  be  exercised 
within  us  as  a  nation  ;  that  the  reason,  the  noblest  affections  and 
the  purest  religion  will  find  their  abiding  home  in  our  institu- 
tions. 

Though  the  days  when  transcendentalism  was  something  new  under  the 
sun  have  passed  Ions  since,  earning  with  them  something  of  the  fame  and 
renown  which  once  came  to  the  great  leader  of  that  school  of  philosophic 
thought,  Ralph  Wa!do  K-ncrson's  name  is  still  potent  to  call  together,  when- 
ever he  chooses  to  speak  in  public,  an  audience  the  like  of  which  is  seldom  ac- 
corded to  a  lecturer  to-day.  Not  strange  was  it,  therefore,  that  yesterday 
afternoon  the  Old  South  should  have  been  crowded  with  those  who  were 
eager  to  hear  the  sage  of  Concord  discourse  on  "  The  Future  of  America." 

Directly  in  front  of  the  lecturer  sat  his  daughter,  by  her  side  were  A.  Pron- 
son  Alcott  and  a  little  company  of  friends,  and  a  little  in  the  rear  of  these  sal 
Joseph  Cook,  a  most  attentive  listener. — Boston  Globe,  Feb.  16. 
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BRONSON  ALCOTT. 

HIS   BTMP0S1A  WITn     THE     BOSTON     MINISTEB9. 
5r>cHrtl  CnTTtrpmAenee  of  T7i*  Tribune. 

Boston,  March  12.— Mr.  Bronson  Alcott  tells 
me  that  he  is  nearer  80  than  70  years  of  aire, 
but  be  baa  all  the  joy  of  a  woman  In  bcine 
rcekor.cd  younger  than  he  is.  On  the  street  he 
is  a  marked  man,  ami  in  the  famous  "  Old  Cor- 
ner" bookstore,  occupied  so  many  years  by 
Ticknor  A  Fields,  he  mar  be  seen  almost  any 
Monday  at  the  counter  where  the  newest  books 
are  to  be  fouuJ,  skippu;^  through  tlie  latest 
work  on  philosophy,  or  re»>civin;j  the  honiaec  of 
youmrer  men  whom  his  books  or  savings  have 
instructed.  His  face  is  notably  fresh  for  bis 
years;  his  step  is  quick,  bis  form  erect,  and  his 
whole  bearing  indicates  vleorous  life;  bis  6dvery 
hair  is  worn  lone,  and  falls  gracefully  upon  bis 
shoulders,  and  bis  conversation,  when  jou  can 
catch  him  for  a  moment,  always  makes  you 
think  bow  n.ito  and  Sol- rates  must  have  talked 
as  they  passed  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  Athens.  Mr.  Alcott,  like  his  friend 
Mr.  Emerson,  is  a  person  of  erreat  indi- 
viduality, and  has  been  the  father  of  more  no- 
tions and  theories,  more  cloud-land  ptiilosophv 
ana  transcendentalism,  than  any  American  of 
his  time.  Mr.  Emerson  mav  be  the  "Concord 
5?ai:e,"  but  Mr.  Alcott  is  its  philosopher.  He 
is  now  printing  in  the  Boston  Lw/l-Jiul'ttln 
some  delightful  notes  upon  the  Dml,  which  was 
the  literary  oriran  of  the  well-known  Brook 
Farm  Conimuuity,  and,  since  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Alcott,  hiia  jriveu  considerable  time  to  holding 
conversations  in  different  parts  of  the  C'juutry, 
but  principally  in  different  parts  of  New  En- 
gland, and  nothing  delights  him  more  than  to 
do  as  Socrates  used  to,— gather*  lew  people 
arouud  himself  and  have  a  talk.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Alcott  docs  most  of  the  talKinsr,  and,  when 
you  ask  him  questions,  it  is  the  joy  of  hi> 
life  to  answer  them;  but  the  talking 
is  matchless  for  Us  kind.  In  fact,  f.>r 
many  years  he  has  done  nothing  cl^c.  The 
remarkable  success  of  his  daughter  Louisa  as  an 
author  lias  been  nobly  utilized,  so  that  Mr.  Al- 
cott is  placed  beyond  any  care  lor  Lis  necessi- 
ties, and  hi*  peripatetic  life  seems  exactly  suited 
to  his  genius.  He  was  In  cany  life  an  ardent 
EpW'-opalian,  and  the  Influence  of  that  Church 
upon  his  own  teachings  is  still  manifest.  In 
talking,  there  is  a  certain  wholesome  breadth, 
not  libcralitv,  not  doctrinal  statcmeut.  hut  the 
l>est  parts  of  both,  in  his  discourse,  and  vet  it 
Is  Mr.  Alcott  Still.  His  utteran.es  at  times  are 
both  Orphic  and  Delphic.  Altogether  ho  Is  a 
wonderful  man,  and  stands  next  to  Mr.  Emer- 
son as  a  representative  American. 

He  Is  a  great  admirer  of  tne  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook,  aud  Mr.  Cook  takes  very  kindly  to  the 
aged  philosopher.  He  is  frequently  upon  Mr. 
Cook's  platform  at  Treinont  Temple,  and  is 
ereatly  delighted  with  the  tatter's  strong  and 
admirable  plcadiug  for  the  intuitional  as  op- 
posed 'o  the  experimental  philosophy.  Tuns  it 
has  come  about,  since  Mr.  Cook's  marriage,  that 
Mr.  Alcott  has  been  invited  to  meet  at  Mr. 
Cook's  rooms  in  Hotel  Bcllevue,  just  opposite 
the  Boston  Allien. cum,  his  own  and  Mr.  Cook's 
friends,  and  have  once  a  month  one  of  his  char- 
acteristic talks.  He  began  several  meetings  with 
an  aecouut  of  the  Art  of  Conversing.  His  next 
topic  was  'temperaments:  his  next,  Immortal- 
ity; his  subject  last  evening  was  Heredity,  and 
his  subject  a  month  hence  will  be  "The 
Relation  of  New-England  Literature  to 
Theology  and  Philosophy."  Through  Mr.  Al- 
cott's  kindness  1  have  been  one  of  the  rather 
select  company— some  forty  or  fifty— who  have 
met  at  this  semi-private  reception,  aud  the 
occasions  have  been  very  enjoyable  and  delight- 
ful. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook  have  managed  this 
symposium  of  cultivated  and  intellectual  peo- 
ple—men and  women  of  the  most  divergent 
religious  beliefs— with  much  tact  and  skill.  It 
was  not  an  easy  thing  to  control — a  party  of 
radicals  and  orthodox—  so  that  the  best  results 
should  be  obtained;  bat  It  Is  only  truth  to  say 
that  these  monthly  symposia  have  been,  to 
those  who  have  attended  them,  aome  of  the 
most  agreeable  gatherings  of  the  season. 
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Mr.  Alcott  sits  behind  a  table  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  aud  the  guests  seat  themselves 
so  that  cucu  one  can  sec  the  venerable 
leader.  Mr.  Alcott  announces  his  theme  with 
a  slight  movement  of  his  body  In  his  chair,  as 
If  hitching  forward,  and  then  goes  on  in  bis  In- 
teresting way.  He  said  last  evening  that  he 
should  put  the  naturalist's  part  of  heredity  to 
one  side,  and  take  what  was  complements!  to 
the  nsuil  discussions.  Then  he  went  on  to  give 
the  transcendental  side  of  the  subject — our  de- 
scent from  God,  or  spiritual  heredity.  A  man 
was  born  when  he  could  say  /,  and  every  one 
had  some  caoacity  to  say  that.  Then  he  marked 
oir  o  lr  relations  to  the  brute's.  They  could  not 
say  /.  Spiritual  heredity  was  evident  In  the 
conscience  and  in  the  moral  nature.  Holv  peo- 
ple imparted  their  quality  to  their  children. 
You  mignt  skip  for  a  generation  or  so; 
the  ugly  grandfather  might  crop  out; 
but  our  ancestors  were  continually  reap- 
pearing in  ourselves  for  good.  It  was  a  dlf- 
lltult  thing  lor  Mr.  Alcott  to  lead  up  to  the  per- 
sonality which  always  precedes  life  and  keep 
steadfast  to  the  idea  of  continual  Incarnations 
of  divinity  in  men.  and  not  sav  something  which 
conflicted  with  the  theological  views  of  those 
present;  but  etiil  he  succeeded  in  this  onrpose. 
He  had  little  to  say  at>oui  the  practical  ques- 
tions which  are  raised  by  heredity.  When  he 
had  finished,  Dean  liray,  of  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School  of  Cambridge,  acted  as  director, 
and  called  up  different  gentlemen,  among  others 
the  Kcv.  Prof.  Gould,  of  the  Newton  Theologic- 
al Institute,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Curbing.  Tarbox, 
Lang  worthy.  Tucker,  Zabriskic,  and  Means,  of 
the  Congregational  body,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol, 
of  the  Unitarian  body,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dudlev.  who  is  Theodore  Parker's  succes- 
sor. One  of  the  ladies  voluutccred  some 
sensible  remarks.  There  Was  great  amuse- 
ment and  not  a  little  instruction  in  the  free 
dis.nssion  wnlch  followed  Mr.  Alcott's  conver- 
sation. Each  gentleman  bad  something  to  say 
which  was  pertinent  to  the  occasion,  and,  while 
there  was  grea:  divergence  in  opinion,  there 
was  also  substantial  agreement.  The  keenest 
of  the  theologians  plied  Mr.  Alcott  with  ques- 
tions wtiieh  involved  the  tender  points  of  their 
individual  theological  opinions,  bat  he  some- 
how slid  out  of  every  difficulty.  Mr.  Cook  hap- 
pilv  summed  up  the  discussion  by  saying  that 
tlicy  had  presented  during  the  evcuing  three 
separate  views  ot  hcrcditv, — the  Transcend- 
ental, the  German,  and  the  Orthodox.  One 
had  stood  for  the  over-soul,  one  for  the  separa- 
tion ot  soul  and  spirit,  one  for  the  imposition 
of  the  Divine  life  through  the  noly  Spirit;  but 
there  had  not  been  a  word  of  pantheism,  and 
every  one  had  distinctly  asserted  the  fact  of  the 
divine  Immanence  in  life.  Next  to  Mr.  Alcott, 
Dr.  Bartol,  who  is,  if  anything,  even  more  ven- 
erable in  appearance,  was,  perhaps,  most  inter- 
esting. He  always  speaks  like  a  seer,  a  poet, 
and  a  man  of  humor,  and  his  talks  at  snch  times 
are  like  paragraphs  of  bis  sermons.  He  is  at 
once  a  great  rationalist  and  a  great  believer,  if 
the  paradox  can  be  believed,  and  has  a  mind  of 
wonderful  aeuteness  aud  force.  One  could  listen 
for  hours  to  his  conversation  and  not  grow 
weary.  He  is  the  pastor  of  the  West  End  Uni- 
tarian Church,  and  one  of  (he  few  men  best 
worth  knowing  in  Boston.  The  company  broke 
up  at  10  o'clock,  and,  after  the  interchange  ot 
pleasant  words,  each  one  departed,  in  a  pouring 
rain,  to  their  several  homes. 


THE   ALCOTT    CONVERSATIONS-, 

(Correspondence  of  The  Scntlne'  l  . 
3C  Worcester  Square,  Bostcon,  March  14. 
— Did  I  hint,  in  a  previous  letter  something  of 
Mr.  Alcott  at  the  parlors  of  Rev.  Joseph  Cook? 
Among  the  habitu<*  aiihese  "Conversations," 
is  Dr.  Bartol,  who  b+rongs  to  every  body  and 
is,  notwithstanding,  a  man  most  thoroughly 
and  nobly  and  beautifully  himself.  Just  here 
a  little  incident,  not  before  given  to  the  pub- 
lic concerning  this  saintly  and  vigorous  char- 
acter,   may   not  be  maLappropo*.     A  certain 
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Unitarian  minister,  was  particularly  and 
offensively  rabid  in  its  denunciations.  The 
third,  gentlemanly  and  dignified  in  tone,  still 
gave  the  poor  victim  of  criticism  little  chance 
to  feel  that  he  had  found  a  friend.  The  edi- 
tor of  The  "World,  in  a  prefatory  note, 
called  the  three  articles  a  "Theologic  Sym- 
posium". Behold  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
"Conversation."  the  three  critics — all  invited 
guests — enter  Mr.  Cook's  parlor.  As  the  last 
one  pays  his  respects  to  the  ho6t,  he  is  quietly 
and  cordially  ltd  along  to  where  the  other 
two  are  chatting  together.  Placing  his  arms 
warmly  over  the  sheulders  of  two,  Mr.  Cook 
introduces  the  third  saying:  "Now.  here  is 
the  "Symposium."    Good  humor  reigned. 


1TBS.   JOSEPH  ooox. 

Mrs.  Cook  is  a  delicate,  refined  lady  and— 

this  latter  word  in  its  true  sense,   mean*   a 

great    deal     Although    much  that  is  called 

progress  in  latter  days,  urges  that  womanhood 
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6ensc  of  duty;  the  young  child  is  an  animal; 
personality  awakes  in  it  when  it  begins  to  feel* 
the  power  of  duty;  the  moral  sentiment;  the 
ought;  then  it  is  a  person,  then  it  can  say 
"I".  In  this  sense  Rosy  is  personal;  but  this 
reduces,  or  elevates,  deity  to  the  moral  senti- 
ment— a  higher  and  more  worthy  God  of 
course,  than  the  Jewish  Jehovah,  but  it  is  not 
exactly  what  is  taught  in  the  theological  semi- 
naries. Mr.  Alcott  believes  in  the  "trinity  of 
the  Godhead"  and  he  explains  it  thus:  "The 
Savior  is  the  external  aid  man  receives  in  this 
world:  the  Holy  Ghost 'w  the  spirit  within 
man,  prompting  him  to  holiness,  righteous- 
ness; the  Father  is  the  i)ivine  Person — per- 
son being  explained  as  above — universal  moral 
sentiment."  No  "Radical"  objects  to  this, 
and  "Orthodox"  is  not  offended. 
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ABOCT  THE   AlAXrm. 

You  will  pardon  the   theologic   tone  of  this 
letter.     It  is  impossible   to  give   any  ides,  of 
more    impotence  "than  lady  hood,  H  still  these  meetings  without  touching   somewhat 
occurs  to  others,  that  for  the  woman  part  of   upon  what  is  said  there:  This   venerable  w»ge 
it,  Nature  alone  is  responsible,  as  for  the  man:    begins   to  win   a   respect  from  the  people  of 
but  the  lady  or  the  gentle-woman,  is  the  result  New  England,    which   injustice   should  have 
of  culture  added  to  6ex:  just  as  the  gentle-man   been  accorded  him  long  since,  and  the  West  is 
is  an  improvement  upon  the  crude  man,     Mrs.    giving  him  a  recoguition  which  does  it  honor. 
Cook  gathers  about  her  books  of  the  best  sen-    Gen.  Bintliff,  of  your  State,  has  written  during! 
timent,   and  what  is  better  still,  reads  them,    the  past  year,  a  long  account  of  bis  life  and 
Thou'hhernauie  may  neverbe  enrolled  among  theories,  which  was  published  in  The  Jan  es- 
the  brave  women  who  are  storming  the  walla    villo    Gazette  before  that   gentleman,   to  the 
of  the   modern  Jericho,    still  she  is  no  bigosj    great  regret  of  his  friends,  laid  down  the  pen 
for  she  goes  to  listen  to  Frothingham  as  also,    editorial.     If  we   beheve  at  all  in  heredity, 
perhaps,  to  Moody;  and  is  not  she  who  can    we   can   not   fail  to  do  honor  to  the    father 
tastefully  adorn  her  parlor  and  gracefully  walk   and       mother      of       Louisa      Alcott.       The 
through"  it,  harmonize  somewhat  antagonistic   mother,  a  woman  of  groat  intellectual  vigor, 
elements,  a  civilizing  and  elevating  power?         keen  humor  and    sterling    character,  passed 
BXRFJDrrr.  from    life    last     November — went     away    as 

At  the  last  "Conversation",  which  occurred    heroically  and  beautifully   as   (.he   had  lived. 
on  Monday  evening,  the  11th  inst,  the  subject    Being  carried   to  her  chamber  a    few  wee 
discussed  was  "Ileredity".     Mr.  Alcott  began    before  her  departure,    6he   said  smilingly 
with  the  spiritual  side  of  the  subject,  deriving    those  who  bore  her,  "Thus  I  begin  my  aa- 
man's  best  qualities  from  the  "Divine Person",    cension."     Her  humor,    never  sharp  enough 
and  from  this  led  down  to  physical  heredity    to  hurt  like   wit,  rendered  her  brilliant  and, 


and  its  great  influence  upon  the  race.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Alcott  is  a  Mystic; 
that  his  use  of  common  theological  terms,  is 
alwavs  in  a  mystical  or  spiritual  6ense.  This 
diction  is  so  natural  and  so  habitual  to  him, 
that  of  course  he  sometimes  misleads  super- 
ficial minds  who  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
these  terms  in  a  wholly  theological  sense. 
Thus  he  can  talk  to  an  audience, 
of  "Orthodox"  theologians, 
upon     the      "trinity",     the 


entertaining  in  conversation  and  her  high 
sentiment,  united  with  her  great  practical 
force,  made  her  unique  among  even  the 
nobility,  ^hen  her  life  was  gone*  the  house- 
hold alone  laid  her  tenderly  away  in  the 
historic  "Sleepy  HoDow,"  under  the  great 
pines,  near  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau;  then. 
they  iuvited  the  friends  to  the  parlor,  and 
amid  the  incense  of  floral  tributes,  one  after 
emphasising  another  of  the  saintly  characters  who  bad  known 
Savior"    and    her  in  life,  arose  and  paid  homage  to  hername. 


the  •'personality"  of  God,  sincerely  "Everything  spectral  put  away,"  said  the  hu»» 
believing  every  one  of  those  ideas  in  his  own  band  speaking  of  it  afterwads,  "we  made  a 
mystical  way,  and  even  consciously  explaining  poem  of  the  occasion,  to  her  memory."  Em- 
ms meaning,  and  still  they  are  aot  displeased,  erson,  Bartol  and  Cbanning  were  there,  mov- 
because  they  catch  the  dear,  familiar  phrases,  ing  to  its  high  rhythm,  one  daughter  over  the 
for  which  they  and  their  fathers  have  perse-  sea,  painting  her  name  into  honor;  two  mora 
cuted  and  been  persecuted  and  his  explana-  in  Concord,  one  rearing  her  "Little  Men"  at 
tions,  which  really  overthrow  the  whole  sys-  home:  the  other  training  the  "Little  Hen" 
tem.as  thev  conceive  it,  are  forgotten,  or  not  and  "Little  Women"  of  the  whole  land  and  al- 
heard,  and  all  goes  well.  Ever  and  anon  soma  so  of  the  lands  beyond  the  ocean,  with  her 
keen  arrow  from  the  full  quiver  of  his  subtle  books  of  inspiration, 
wit  or  marvelous  intuition,  goes  hurtling  out  the  two  cxcbs. 

among  them,  to  mortally  wound  some  darling  It  was  Father  Taylor,  who  when  his  elo- 
bebef,  yet  so  graciously,  so  urbanely  shot,  quence  had  carried  him  far  beyond  bis  theme, 
that  no  blood  flows,  save  in  cheeks,  mantling  suddenly  exclaimed:  "Brethren  I've  lost  my 
as  much  with  delight  at  the  archery  as  with  nominative  case  but  am  on  the  way  to  glory  I" 
regret  for  the  dead  conviction.  Individuality,  but  the  letter- writer,  missing  the'original  topic, 
with  Mr.  Alcott,  is  that  which  divides  human-  must  "about  face",  retreat  and  bring  it  for- 
ity.  Look  at  the  root  of  the  word  and  it  ward,  or  no  "glory"  awaits  her.  A  word  of 
will  be  found  to  be  dt'ticLre,  to  divide,  comparison  between  the  two  "Clubs"  which 
and,  though  an  individual,  is  that  which  can  have  formed  the  topics  of  these  letters  may 
not  be  divided,  individuals  are  separated  from  not  be  amiss.  The  "Che6tnut-street  Club"  is 
one  another:  Personality  with  him  Is  pee  that  already  famou6:  these  "Conversations",  though 
unite*:  personality  is  universal  An  animal  for  years  connected  with  the  fame  of  their 
is  not  a  person;  it  has  no  moral  sentiment;  po    author,  are  new  in  these  parlors  and  new  in 
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as  Dr.  Bariol  and  President  Warren,  or  as  Samuel  John- 
son  and  young  Professor  Borden  P.  Howne.  The  gath- 
erings bave  certainly  been  uulnue.  delightful  aud  m- 
s  tractive. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  parlors  were  crowded  to  bear  Mr. 
Alcott  discourse,  id  his  familiar. conversational  style.  <  n 
his  Concord  friends,  living  aud  deceased,  who  have  be*  n 
known  as  leaders  In  tbe  transcendental  movement,  and 
none  who  were  present  will  soon  forget  tbe  utterances  of 
tbat  occasion.  Mr.  Alcott  himself  is  nearly  eighty  years 
old,  a  tall,  well-proportioned,  suuny  old  gentleiuan, 
with  long,  silvery  hair,  a  merry  twiiik?e  in  his  eye.  and 
some  remembrance  of  boyhood  still  lighting  uphls  coun- 
tenance, lie  has  always  been  a  great  talker  In  fact,  it 
is  said  that  he  has  done  but  little  else  all  his 
life.  The  success  of  bis  daughter,  Louisa  Alcott, 
as  tb«>  writer  of  "Little  Women"  and  kiudred 
books,  has  placed  him  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  he  bow  spends  a  good  part  of  nis  time 
as  a  N'e  w-Eng'.and  Socrates,  in  asking  aud  uu*werlug  ques- 
tions which  are  put  to  him  in  public  and  private  circles. 
He  is  a  wise  man  and  has  much  dry  wit  for  the  seasoning 
of  his  speech.  As  many  strange  thin?*  are  paid  of  him 
as  of  Emerson  or  Thorean.  but  with  all  his  vagaries  or 
transcendental  theories  he  has  always  combiued  such  an 
amount  of  good  sense  and  such  a  genial  spirit  tbat 
friends  spring  up  in  his  path  wherever  he  goes.  His 
task  a  fortnight  sinca  was  one  which  demanded  great 
delicacy  and  tact,  because  he  touched  upon  tbe  marked 
peculiarities  of  living  persons,  but  I  heard  nothing 
which  offended  good  tiste  or  which  trenched 
upon  tbe  obligations  of  friendship;  and  be 
•aid  go  much  which  is  of  interest  to  a  wider 
circle  than  the  fifty  persons  who  could  listen  to  him  iu 
Mr.  Cook's  parlors,  tbat  1  send  yon  a  rretty  full  rcitort 
of  his  Informal  address.  Ills  audience  was  select  if  not 
large,  and  included  many  men  who  have  made  or  are 
making  their  mark.  He  aimed  to  give  ouly  outlines,  not 
full  |K>rtr«iu,  and  began  bis  address  with  tho  remark 
tbat  American  literature  which  had  anything  origlual  in 
it  was  not  yet  over  fifty  years  old.  The  substance  of 
what  be  Mid  follows : 

EMEK50X. 

"  Emerson  Is  onr  first  truly  American  or  New- 
England  writer.  Abroad  he  is  regarded  as  our 
chief  representative  author,  and  has  bad  a  wider  in- 
fluence than  any  of  his  contemporaries  upon  our  youncer 
■writers.  If  be  is  less  read  than  other  authors,  he  al- 
ways controls  his  readers.  It  is  always  Emerson  him- 
self who  Is  speaklnc.  He  is  not  a  wide  reader,  nnd  yet 
nothing  has  escaped  him.  He  Is  an  absorbing  reader.  This 
is  always  a  characteristic  of  genius.  While  it  borrow*,  it 
hide*  IU  borrowings."  Mr.  Alcott  then  tracod  the 
genesis  of  one  of  Emerson's  essays.  "  He  is  a  mau  of  tbe 
country  and  Is  familiar  with  nature,  no  loves  solitude 
and  knows  what  to  do  with  It,  He  does  nothing  or 
thinks  nothing  which  he  does  not  put  down  in  his  Jour- 
nal or  note-book.  80  In  an  interview  with  a  friend  or  in 
reading  a  book,  the  best  thing  said  or  read  goes  into  the 
diary.  It  doesn't  take  him  long  to  rend  a  bonk.  It  is  a 
good  rule  to  read  the  last  sentence  of  most  books  and 
•kirn  the  rest.  All  scholars  know  what  this  means.  The 
point  la  to  get  the  outcome  of  a  person  In  tbe  quickest 
way.  He  knows  bow  to  get  tbe  honey  out 
of  books,  nature  and  experience.  He  has  the  eye 
of  a  NewEuglander,  and  his  observations  go 
into  his  common-place  book*.  What  Is  to  be 
done  with  themt  When  an  idea  seizes  him  be 
turns  to  these  note-books  to  see  what  behjsupon  IL 
This  paragraph,  be  says.  Is  good  for  a  beginning.  Tbat 
ene  is  best  to  close  with.  Once  I  went  Into  bis  study 
•  nd  found  hlra  lying  nn  taa  Hswr  with  the  sheets  of  his 
common-place  boo!i  spread  out  in  every  direction,  while 
be  was  trying  to  gather  up  from  them  what  ho  wanted 
for  the  e«say  In  hand.  When  ho  has  culled  what  be  wanta 
and  shuttled  his  materials  inlo  some  form,  he  goes  out  to 
read  his  lecture,  and  tries  It  on  people  to  see  how  It  IIU, 
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and  when  he  Is  satisfied  by  actual  exjmrlencc  tbat  there 
is  something  In  if.  be  sends  It  to  press.  He  does  not  read 
criticisms  on  his  writings,  and  while  be  always  listens 
with  courtesy  to  the  advice  of  others,  is  seldom 
known  to  follow  it.  He  writes  aim  oat-  a*— w«ll  as 
bright  and  cultivated  women  convert  They  always 
speak  the  best  English.  Emerson  has  been  before  tbe 
public  forty  years,  and  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  made 
the  American  lecture.  No  course  of  first-class  lectures 
for  many  years  ha-*  been  thought  to  be  complete  without 
one  from  him.  When  he  first  began  to  lecture  in  Boston 
the  people  were  hardly  up  to  him.  and  used  to  suy,  'He 
belongs  to  a  family  of  :nsanc  people.'  The  late  Jere- 
miah Mason,  noted  for  his  strong  common  sense,  was 
persuaded  by  bis  daughters  to  attend  one  of  Eincrton's 
lectures  In  those  early  days.  He  consented,  and  when 
asked  his  opinion,  said,  turning  to  his  daughters,  'I  don't 
understand  It,  but  the  girls  can  tell  you  all  about  it 
Emerson  u  the  typical  gentleman  of  this  couutry  for 
modesty,  for  grace  of  manner,  for  iiaguaulmlty,  for 
hospitality,  for  friendship." 

HAWTHORN'S. 
Mr.  Alcott  then  passed  ou  to  Hawthorne.  " There  la 
a  myth."  be  said,  "about  the  great  romancer  that  he  was 
so  shy  that  he  ws«  never  sren  in  Salem  by  daylight.  He 
was  as  coy  as  a  maMcn.  and  had  *o  be  courted  In  much 
the  same  manner.  He  could  never  lie  induced  to  go  be- 
fore the  public.  Win  u  in  Loudon  he  went  to  the  Lord 
Mayor's  dinner  on  the  pledce  that  he  should  not  be 
asked  to  make  a  s|»eecb.  He  was  called  en.  however, 
and.  to  bis  own  and  the  surprise  of  everybody  else,  made 
one  good  speech  in  England.  He  was  my  Dearest  neigh- 
bor. Our  estates  were  side  by  side,  but  Hawthorne  never 
entered  his  friend's  gate  but  twice  In  four  years.  His  visits 
then  weie  to  my  daughter*.  The  first  time  he  soon  ex- 
cused himself  because  the  stove  was  too  hot,  the  next 
time  liecause  the  clock  ticked  too  loud.  His  habit  w:is 
to  bide  himself,  after  dinner,  in  the  remotest  comer  of 
the  room,  and  enjoy  the  conversation  without  tnkiDg  any 
part  In  it.  His  method  of  writing  was  much  like  Emer- 
son's, out  of  common-place  books.  He  was  a  man  of 
dark  type  (alluding  to  his  features  and  temperament), 
and  there  Is  a  certain  darkness  running  through  all  Ms 
writing*.  He  is  very  great  on  sin.  He  can  track  a 
•inner  through  all  bis  purlieus  better  than  any  man  I 
have  known.  This  makes  his  writings  most  interesting 
to  young  people.  They  like  intensity.  There  Is  a  fine 
hiuuor,  wit,  or  rather  irony,  running  through  bis  ro- 
mances and  stones.  All  his  books  make  for  virtue. 
TLey  ore  not  alwa;.  t  wholesome,  and  yet  they  are  moral. 
They  Intimate  rather  than  speak  the  religious  tvpe  of 
thought." 

MARGARET  FULLER. 
Mr.  Alcutt  thep  turned  1  o  Margaret  Fuller.  "Wherever 
there  is  u  noble  man,  there  is  a  noble  woman  not  far  oft 
Margaret  Fuller  u  tbe  representative  American  woman. 
Her  book,  •  Woman  iu  the  Nineteenth  Century.'  is  what 
most  men  aud  woioen  accept  as  truth.  But  sho  is  not  in 
her  books.  S!ie  t»a*  ^reat  In  conversation.  This  is  tbe 
special  grace  of  vutiien,  and  she  bad  it."  Mr.  Alcott 
here  referred  to  tbe  Transcendental  Club,  where  the 
members  were  all  persons  who  bave  since  made  a  name 
in  the  world,  and  baid  that,  though  wit  aud  brightness 
were  there  in  abuudauce,  Margaret  Fuller  always 
carried  off  the  paim  uy  her  speeches  and  conversation. 
"  She  was  not  ouly  scholarly,  but  eminently  womanly. 
Mau  Is  man  because  intellect  leads  bis  affections,  and 
woman  Is  woman  because  her  affections  lead  the  intel- 
lect. Gculus  maVesmen  and  women  alike  in  this  respect. 
It  has  the  best  in  each  sex.  Margaret  Fuller  had  tbe 
iKst  gifts  of  man  added  to  those  of  a  woman.  When  she 
spent  auy  lliuo  in  ;he  house  of  a  friend  every  one  sought 
her,  and  even  the  servants  consulted  her  as  to  their 
private  wishes." 

TIIOHFAIT  AND   rnANNING. 
Though  Mr.  Alcott's  touches  were  rapid,  the  company 
listcued  with  the  closest  attention    and  the   keenest  eu- 
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a  good  visitor.  He  knew  what  to  say.  and  when  to  leave, 
and  dul  not  come  too  often.  Eight  volumes  of  his  writ- 
ings have  boon  published,  and  there  arc  as  many  more 
to  be  collected  out  of  Lis  note-books  by  the  competent 
editor.  This  man  was  not  destitute  of  aflVcilon.  He 
knew  what  the  teudcr  passion  was.  He  was  known  to 
be  &  little  tender  onee  to  a  wild  Irish  girl  who  walked 
with  hlin  in  the  country." 

The  next  portrait  which  Mr.  Alcott  painted  was  that  of 
William  Ellery  Chaumng,  the  uepbcw  of  (he  Chan- 
ning.  "  There  arc  three  Channlngs  living  whose  name* 
begin  with  William— William  F.,  William  Ellery,  and 
William  Henry.  William  Ellery  is  a  poet.  Ho  writes 
tine  panacea,  but  not  whole  poems.  Ho  is  the  shyest  of 
men.  I  have  only  called  on  him  three  times  in  many 
years.  He  comes  and  goes  When  he  pleases.  If  he  calls 
on  Friday,  he  will  call  the  next  Fridaj-,  and  will  be  sure 
to  bring  racy,  fresh  talk  with  biro  ;  but  if  you  allude  to 
himself  or  to  his  uncle,  he  doesn't  know  whom  you  are 
talking  nlKiut.  His  modesty  is  equal  to  bis  rhymes.  He 
doesn't  know  that  the  m:m  Channing  lives  anywhere, 
and  baa  never  seen  him." 

LOUISA.  ALCOTT. 
Mr.  Alcott  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  Cook  and  others 
to  say   some   things   about   his  gifted  daughter,  Miss 
Louisa  Alcott.  and  rather  reluctantly  he  consented  to 
do  so.    He  began  with  the  remark  that  she  peeped  over 
her  moral  sense  once,  and  got  the  beucfit  of  It.    "She  be- 
gan to  keep  a  diary  or  note-book  when  only  live  years 
old,  and  has  done  so  ever  since.    She  got  her  culture  at 
homo  and  through  her  experience.     She  began  author- 
ship by  writing  letters.    Then  she  ventured  stories;  then 
followed  the  reading  of  them  to  her  parents  and  sisters  ; 
then  the  acting  of  them  as  dramas;  then  a  model  theatre 
in  the  attic.    She  had  her   grandmother's    brocade  silk 
dress,  which  bad  been  off  duty  well  nigh  a  century,  a*  a 
costume,  and  the  grandfather's  military  suit,  also  faith- 
fully preserved,  did  duty  for  the  hero  of   the   occasion. 
The  old  )>eople  were  studiously  kept  down  stairs,  and 
what     went     on     could     only     be    judged     by     the 
peaU     of     laughter     which     camo     from     the     Con- 
cord      boys       and       girls       who       were        fortunate 
enough  to  be  invito  10  the  performance  in  the  attic. 
The  next  step  was  to  transfer  the  theatre  to  the  barn, 
where   the  private  theatricals  eoon  made  considerable 
noise  in  the  town.    1  his  gave  her  stories  notoriety.  Then 
other  stories  were  written.    It  was  noised  abroad  that 
they  existed.    An  editor  beard  of  them,  aud  got  one  for 
his   journal.     His  papers  disappeared  so  fast  that  be 
wnntcd  another.    In  this  way  the  first  fruit  of  author- 
ship, a  five-dollar  note,  came  to  hand,   and   caused   a 
/Witter  of  Joy  in  the  young  girl's  life.    When  the  late  war 
cuuic,   Mr.    Alcott   had   no   boys   to  do   the   fighting, 
aud     Louisa     felt     thai     she     must     represent     the 
family    in    the    Union    Army,    and    went  to    George- 
town   ns    nurse.      Hete    she    wns  taken   dangerously 
til,  and  here,  upon  her  recovery,  sho  wrote  tho  letters 
home  which  were  pnbllshed  ns '  Hospital  Sketches.'  These 
i.iuile  her  known.    Then  sho  wrote  a  two-volume  novel, 
which  a  publisher  compelled  her  to  cut  down  Into  one  vol- 
suie.  because  be   didn't   Dclieve   anybody  would  read  a 
novel  u>  two  volumes,  and  the  result  was  that  the  book 
was  spoilt.    Miss  Alcott  now  determined  to  take  author- 
ship into  her  own    hands   and  please  herself.    •  Little 
Women'  was  the  first  result  of  (his  decision,   and  the 
rest  of  Louisa's  career  is  familiar  to  the  public."    Mr. 
Alcott  said  that  he  bad  now  become  known  as  the  grand- 
father of  these  little  wouion,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
the  compliment.    lu  response  to  a  question,  he  added,  as 
he  closed  his  address:   "  I  regard  it  as  the  finest  6troke 
ot  fortune  I  have  kuown  to  have  had  the  friendship  of 
Kmerson.    it  Is  a  friendship    which   dates    back    forty 
years." 

TALKING  ABOUT  ITIMSKLF, 

It  was  the  original  plau  that  when  Mr.  Alcott  finished 

bin  add! ess  Pn>fe»sor  Bownc  should  act  as  master  of 

ceremonies  and  call  np  others,  but  so  much  luterest  had 

necu  awakened  that  after  one  or  two  bad  briefly  spoken 
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iud  confessed  their  indebtedness  to  fcmerson,  volunteer 
iuestions  were  a*Ved— could  no  longer  be  kept  back— and 
the  venerable  rransoendentalist  was  called  up  from  his 
chair  to  tell  the  company  more  things  about  himself,  and 
what  bis  methods  of  reading  aud  writing  were.  He  said 
that  he  was  brought  up  in  si  small  Connecticut  town 
(Wulcott),  where  he  hsd  tew  books  and  few  opportuni- 
ties lor  culture.  He  was  educated  on  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  He  borrowed  the  book  of  a  neighbor,  and 
after  keeping  it  six  mouths  returned  It  and  then  bor- 
rowed it  again.  This  he  did  every  six 
months,  until  the  book  waa  given  to  him. 
ne  could  not  proj>crly  call  himself  a  writer. 
He  bad  published  a  few  works,  but  didn't  know  that  any- 
body bad  ever  read  them.  He  was  an  unpublished 
author,  ne  had  always  kept  a  note-book,  ne  bad  put 
everything  Into  It;  interviews  with  men,  visits  to  friends, 
extracts,  his  own  thought*,  whatever  came  to  him.  He 
had  seventy  volumes  of  these  diaries,  some  of  them  eon- 
taiuing  over  a  thousand  pages.  His  printed  books  were 
chiefly  made  up  of  selections  from  them.  His  girt  waa 
not  in  writing,  but  he  should  have  enjoyed  it  very  much 
if  some  friend  had  rei>ortcd  his  conversations  and  al- 
lowed him  to  edit  them.  As  it  was,  he  was  an  author  in 
quantity.  If  not  in  quality.  But  he  had  a  special  diffi- 
culty. His  diaries  bad  no  index,  aud  he  couldn't  tell 
where  his  best  things  were.  He  had  put  into  them  every- 
thing that  Interested  him,  and  wished  he  could  have  a- 
friend  to  make  un  index  for  bim.  He  began  his  diary 
seventy-ass*  years  ago,  when  he  was  about  ten  years  old. 
Questions  were  now  put  to  him  as  rapidly  as  he  eonld 
answer  them.  Oue  was  whether  Shakespeare  kept  a 
note-book.  Mr.  Alcott  thought  that  he  got  the  best 
things  for  his  pluys  at  the  club.  Then  the  point  waa 
made  by  one  of  the  company  that  Hawthorne  rather 
shunucd  literary  society,  aud  was  more  at  borne  with  the 
Salem  sea  captains  and  with  other  rough,  hearty  mea, 
than  In  cultivated  society.  This  brought  out  a  new 
story  from  Mr.  Alcott.  Hawthorne's  house  in  Concord 
tvbb  very  nenr  the  forest,  where  be  could  easily  hide 
himself,  but  this  was  not  enough.  He  seemed 
at  time*  morbidly  anxious  to  get  away  from  mankind. 
To  do  this  be  had  a  tower  built  on  the  top  of  MasTTBl 
acsr  his  house.  Iu  stairs  were  ko  narrow  that  yon  could 
ouly  go  up  or  down  by  holding  on  to  both  rails,  and  tt 
used  to  be  said  that  Hawthorne  hnd  a  trap-door  at  the 
top,  aud  that  when  he  wanted  to  be  absolutely  alone  be 
used  to  ascend  the  tower  and  sit  down  on  the  trap-door. 
Mr.  Alcott  said  he  never  saw  the  trap-door,  but  the  rest 
of  the  story  waa  true. 

EMERSON'S  REL1GIOC8  VIKWS. 

Great  interest  was  felt  in  Emerson,  aud  Mr.  Alcott  waa 
rather  closely  pressed  to  tell  what  his  friend's  rellgioua 
rlews  were.  This  was  very  delicate  ground,  and  it  waa 
lot  easy  to  answer  direct  questions  without  going  be- 
yond the  iluiit*.  of  friendship,  but  Mr.  Alcott  gave  his 
usual  wise  answer :  "  Mr.  Emerson  Is  an  ethical 
writer.  In  him  the  Puritan  type  ripened,  but  did  not 
take  the  Puritan  form.  His  modesty  did  uot  allow  him 
to  pat  his  thought  Into  the  usual  forms,  and  so!be  was 
silent.  He  treqaeBtly  attends  the  Unitarian  Church, 
and  bis  daughter  is  one  of  its  most  devoted  members, 
Emerson  is  absolutely  sincere  In  these  respect*.  Except 
In  one  sentence  in  his  essay  on  Immortality  be  aeeipta 
that  doctrine.  He  Is  a  Christian  t heist ;  an  Individual 
that  belongs  to  the  church  of  one  member. 
His  creed  is  unwritten.  He  Is  better  than  his 
creed.  He  Is  a  man  to  be  t.tken  by  the  hand  among 
all  Christians  as  a  brother.  I  have  nescr  tally  sympa- 
thized with  him  iu  his  religious  opinions.  There  is  a 
type  of  mind  which  does  not  express  its  inmost  convic- 
tions, and  Emerson  lias  it-  He  Is  greatly  beloved  by  the 
Concord  people,  and  Is  universally  .regarded  as  their 
foremost  citizen  in  every  good  work.  Yon  can  always 
tell  when  Emerson  Is  appealiug  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  people.  His  favorite  gesture,  when  he  has  anything 
homely  and  terse  to  say,  is  ?n  angular  forward  thrust  of 
his  tiet|.    He  is  a  thinker,  but   his  writings  appeal  very 
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longed  inevitably  to  a  late  bour.  and  there  can  hardly 
have  been  any  fathering  In  Boston  tbl*  acMon  where 
more  was  crowded  into  three  hour*,  which  were  all  too 
abort  to  aatiffy  the  wore  than  cuxlooa  Interest  of  bright 
men  and  women  >n  the  famona  Concord  tranaoenden- 
taltst,  or  where  more  waa  &aid  which  the  world  at 
large  is  anxious  to  know  about  the  itersonallty  of  men 
and  women  whose  farao  U  perennial.  These  notes, 
however,  are  all  that  ran  properly  be  given  of  what  waa 
a  most  fascinating  and  memorable  conversation. 
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MSS  ELIZABETH  HOAR. 


This  lady,  who  died  on  Sunday  Lost,  at  the 
age  of  04,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  was 
the  eldest  child  of  the  late  Samuel  Hoar  of  Con- 
cord, and  a  granddaughter  of  Roger  Sherman 
of  Connecticut,  one  of  the  f  ramers,  as  well  as 
signers,  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Mr 
Hoar,  who  was  also  the  father  of  Judge  Hoar 
and  of  Senator  G.  F.  Hoar,  was  a  native  of 
Lincoln,  near  Concord,  and  was  the  first  citizen 
of  that  town  for  many  years  before  his  death  in 
1856.  In  1844,  soon  after  serving  a  term  in 
Congress,  "Squire  Hoar,"  as  he  was  commonly 
called,  was  sent  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  as 
a  special  commissioner  to  South  Carolina  to 
protect  the  interests  of  our  colored  seamen,  then 
liable  to  imprisonment  and  slavery  if  they 
landed  in  Charleston,  or  other  ports  of  that 
slave-holding  state.  On  this  journey,  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  some  danger,  Miss  Hoar 
accompanied  her  father,  and  with  him  endured 
the  indignity  of  being  expelled  from  the  city  of 
Charleston  and  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 
which  was  then  too  haughty  to  treat  equitably 
with  Massachusetts  concerning  the  rights  of 
colored  men.  Mr  Hoar  refused  to  go  until  the 
show  of  force  was  made,  as  he  had  previously 
refused  to  withdraw  from  public  notice  in 
Charleston,  through  fear  of  a  mob.  He  con- 
tinued to  take  his  daily  walk  about  the  city 
until  he  was  banished,  saying  "that  he  was  old, 
'and  his  life  was  not  worth  much,  hut  he  had 
'rather  the  boys  should  troll  his  old  head  like  a 
'foot-ball  in  their  streets  than  that  be  should 
'hide  it."  During  the  after-life  of  her  father 
and  mother,  Miss  Hoar  lived  with  them  at  Con- 
cord, and  has  since  occupied  the  family  residence, 
at  which  her  funeral  took  place  oa  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  Her  last  illness  occurred  at  her 
sister's  in  Cambridge,  and  she  died  there. 

Miss  Hoar  resembled  her  father  hi  many  of 
his  traits,  but  these  were  softened  and  graced  by 
quick  sensibilities,  a  lively  fancy  and  the  deep- 
est sympathy  with  others.  "The  strength  and 
'the  beauty  of  the  man,"  said  one  of  his  towns- 
men, "lay  in  the  natural  goodness  and  Justice  of 
'his  mind, — the  strength  of  a  chief  united  to  the 
'modesty  of  a  child."  To  this  he  added  a  gen- 
erosity of  nature  which  was  also  very  conspicu- 
ous in  his  daughter,  and  which,  combining  with 
the  tenderest  conscience  and  with  warm  affec- 
tions, under  the  restraint  of  an  Inherited  re- 
serve, made  her  life  a  continued  sacrifice  to  the 
claims  of  others.  Some  early  passages  in  har 
own  experience  gave  this  direction  to  her  gifts, 
and  the  habit  of  self-devotion,  once  formed,  be- 
came, like  less  unselfish  habits,  invincible.  She 
thus  postponed,  to  the  wishes  or  the  occasions 
of  others,  the  active  exercise  of  high 
intellectual    powers,    to    which     an     original 


and  liberal  education  had  given  breadth  of 
range  and  facility  in  nse.  She  wrote 
better  than  most  persons  of  her  own  time  and 
country,  and  her  letters  would  be  the  treasure 
of  an  editor;  yet  her  only  book  was  a  abort 
sketch,  published  in  1877,  of  her  old  friend,  Mre 
Ripley,  who  for  years  was  the  companion  of  her 
studies.  Miss  Hoar  was  one  of  the  first  New 
England  women  (after  Mrs  Ripley)  to  gain  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  author!, 
and  with  German  literature;  she  was  the  friend 
of  Margaret  Fuller,  also,  and  bad  studied  more 
>)stematically  than  that  sibylline  person.     She 

knew  and  valued  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
"transcendental"  revival  of  literature  and 
thought  in  New  England,  forty  years  ago,  and 
had  lived  in  special  intimacy  with  several  of 
them.  The  opening  of  that  revival  had  coincid- 
ed with  the  spring-time  of  her  life;  when  (as  it 
fails  not  to  happen  with  sweet  and  generous 
spirits)  her  personal  hopes  were  blended  with 
aspirations  for  a  better  age  of  the  world.  Her 
own  share  in  this  happiness  was  soon  taken 
away  by  the  death  of  one  most  dear  to  her;  but 
she  lived  to  witness  the  fulfilment,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  those  public  hopes,  which  found  their 
greatest  triumph  in  the  result  of  the  civil  war. 

Whatever  limits  to  the  sphere  of  woman's  In- 
fluence restless  custom  may  fix  or  unsettle,  It  ia 
through  personal  character  and  private  affection 
that  this  influence  must  always  be  most  strongly 
exerted.  The  friendships  of  women  are  the  best 
indication  of  their  genius,  which  in  its  last  anal- 
ysis is  t-imply  t lie  capacity  for  loving  and  endur- 
ing. Amoug  women,  therefore,  thcue  are  re- 
n.urkahle  whoso  friendship  is  at  once  easily  won 
and  rinnly  held:  n<  ilher  given  from  self-will, 
nor  dimmed  by  time  or  coMfvis,  nor  lost  in  a 
ciiwd  of  later  impressions..  This  su-iceptlbUity 
and  this  constancy  were  unihd  in  Mi-ts  Hoar, 
wLo  never  lost  a  frien<l  more  willingly  than  the 
soldier  loses  his  (lag  or  hi-  giin*.  Few  persons 
in  so  retired  a  Ufa  hud  s^  wi'lo  and  variod  a  cir- 
cle of  friends,  a>  i  she  will  bo  lamented  unani- 
mously by  many  who  are  agreed  in  little  el* 
than  their  affection  for  her. 

[By  Sanborn.   In  the  April 
?  Springfield  Republican. ] 

Mil.  EMERSOX'S  LECTURE. 

TEMPERANCE  IN  LANGUAGE  —  POSITIVES 
AND  BUPEHLAIIVES— CONCISENESS  Of 
WESTERN     AND     HICHNES8     OF    EASTERN 

thought.  [April] 

Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  lectured  in  the  Old 
South  last  evening  upon  "Teinj^rancc,'*  as  he 
chose  to  name  his  subject.  Hut  his  use  of  the 
word  was  eo  wide  that  it  included  all  tne  fonns 
of  moderation  in  which  a  wise  man  possesses  hiin- 
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power  be  given  to  display,  tbere  is  all  the  less  left 
for  use  anil  creatioD.  Starting  on  anew  line  by 
tbc  striking  illustration  that  a  face  enlarged  by  a 
concave  mirror  loses  its  expression,  Mr.  Emerson 
set  tortb  tbe  loss  of  power  which  cornea 
from  exaggerating  facts,  which  would  be  ft  rone 
and  expressive  if  restrained  within  the  limits  of 
exact  truth.  Nature's  uniformity  and  lack  of  ex- 
cess were  made  to  furnish  other  good  Illustration* 
of  tbc  same  truth.  No  one  ever  saw  a  winged 
dragon,  a  flying  man  or  a  talking  fish.  Nature  is 
always  serious.  She  never  jests  with  us.  Life 
cannot  be  carried  on  except  by  fidelity  and  sober 
earnestness. 

a  just  comparison  was  made  next  In  the  lecture 
l>ci'.\erii  tin  Oriental  and  Occideutal  ininds.  Tbe 
western  is  iimihcmatic.il  and  values  exactness.  It 
likes  literal  statements.  It  does  not  lovo  tbe 
superlative,  but  tbc  positive  degree.  But  the 
casttm  mind  is  ju«t  the  revere*;  it  delights  in 
swieomg  a-.-ertions  and  bold  extravagance  of 
language.  These  .wo  characteristics  have  exerted 
an  in  portion  and  healthful  influence  upon  each 
other.  In  the  latter  part  of  hU  lecture  the  worth 
ol  pla:n  statcn  cuts  and  the  habit*  of  the  common 
people  to  reduce  their  expressions  to  the  simplest 
in!  in  were  presented  with  a  clearness  which  was 
itself  a  proof  of  the  superior  power  of  the  moder- 
ate use  of  words.  Tbe  office  of  tbe  eastern  and 
western  habits  of  thought  to  serve  as  correctives 
of  each  other,  and  the  beauty  and  strength  each 
may  give  to  the  other,  again  took  Mr.  Emerson's 
attei  tioii,  and  with  that  thetce  the  lecture  closed. 

It  was  an  entertaining  paper,  and  in  its  full 
form  will  tlouhtleaj  receive  the  attention  its 
Hui nd  sense  deserves. 


C  A  GOOD  SKETCH  OF  THOItEAU. 


^ 


[From  the  Eii^y  Chair  in  Harper  *.} 
His  figure  was  familiar  in  the  village.  He 
■was  a  man  of  ordinary  bight,  always  very 
plainly  dressed,  but  without  any  oddity  of  cos- 
tume. His  habitual  gait  was  rapid;  aii-1 
whether  or  not  his  known  fondness  for  India*:* 
affected  the  observer,  bis  movement  seemed  n-< 
unlike  that  of  an  Indian.  His  features  wt-v 
large,  the  no**  very  prominent,  and  his  com- 
plexion fair.  He  w  not  shy.  and  was  alway. 
ready  to  talk:  but  lie  was  serious,  although 
wholly  without  melancholy,  aud  had  no  sma  1- 
talk  or  twaddle.  The  personal  impression  that 
he  made  was  that  of  entire  comjiosiire  and  «'?- 
possession,  with  a  frosty  grave  cheerfulness, 
earnest,  with  >m  affection  of  devotion— a  maa 
with  a  serene  perpetual  consciousness  of  ili- 
rlchriess  and  beauty  of  }Jc  and  nature.  He 
seemed  to  need  no  relaxatitvi  of  mind  or  body, 
sat  upright  in  bis  chair,  and  although  with 
entive  appreciation  of  hnmor,  he  made  no  jokes. 
It  was  the  impression  of  this  inflexibility,  a 
rigidity  without  intention,  which  was  inevitably 
but  nnconscionsly  a  rebuke  of  frivolity,  this 
constant  but  natural  tension  at  concert-pitch, 
which  made  Hawthorne  half  impatiently  call 
him  "that  cast-iron  man."  He  was  notlndiff- 
nant  with  conventional  forms,  he  was  merely 
unconscious  of  any  force  in  them,  yet  he  never 
offended  good-breedii-g.  He  evidently  thought 
that  civilization  had  so  loaded'life  with  artificial 
embarrassments  that  its  freshness  and  vigor  and 
enjoyment  were  lost,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
Indian  and  the  easy  satisfaction  of  his  few  wants 
seemed  to  him  to  offer  to  the  educated  maa  the 
opporturity  of  the  real  knowledge  and  pleasure 
that  elaborate  civilization  made  impracticable. 

Yet  there  was  not  la  touch  of  cynicism  in  his 
nature.  He  could  not  be  disappointed  or  im- 
bittered.  Swift  would  have  been  as  strange  to 
him  as  Rochester.  The  disembarrassment  or  the 
attempted  disembarrassment  of  his  life  from  the 
usages  of  society  was  instinctive.  He  made  bo 
fuss  about  it.  He  did  not  seU-oonscioasly  mad 
ostentatiously  protest.  To  pay  taxes  was  to 
support  an  unnecessary  and  cumbrous  -  machi- 
nery, which  among  other  absnrb  and  unjust 
things,  undertook  to  return  innocent  persons  to 
slavery.  To  get  money  to  contribute  to  this 
unworthy  purpose,  time  and  labor  must  be  spent 
that  might  be  devoted  to  some  useful  end,  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  to  peaceful  contem- 
plation, and  he  therefore  declined  to  do  anything 
so  ridiculous.  The  officers  naturally  enforced 
the  law,  and  he  went  cheerfully  to  jail,  and 
<:♦•»{,  !»,»,»  until  a  neighbor  produced  hut  release. 
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If  he  had  been  asked  bow  society  could  hold 
together  if  nobody  should  pay  taxes,  he  would 
certainly  Lave  auswered  that  he  did  not  know, 
and  still'  less  did  he  know  that  it  was  desira- 
ble society  should  bold  together  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  injustice.  But  there  would  be  no  beat, 
no  personal  feeling  of  any  kind,  in  the  discus,' 
sion,  and  be  would  unquestionably  have  moon 
ed  the  scaffold  with  the  same  composure  and 
pi--d  hum.*  that  he  went  to  jail. 

Thoreau's  true  life  was  in  the  observation  and 
the  suggestion  of  nature,  and  of  these  Ids  books 
are  the  record.  His  distinction  among  observers 
is  that  while  be  had  the  eye  of  the  naturalist,  be 
had  the  mind  of  the  poet.  He  had  a  healthy 
and  refreshing  delight  in  every  detail  of  the 
spectacle  of  nature,  aud  no  less  an  exquisite  per- 
ception of  its  infinite  symbolism,  and  correspon- 
dence. His  eye  and  bis  mind  are  simultaneously 
busy.  Tbere  is  no  such  comprehensive  observa- 
tion as  his  recorded  in  literature,  united  with 
a  style  so  racy,  so  incisive  and  so  pictorial. 


HAS    3111.  EMEU  SOX  CHANGED    III* 

This  question  was  pressed  very  closely 
upon  his  friend  and  townsman,  Mr.  Alcott.  a 
few  evenings  since,  when  llic  latter  was 
speaking  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Con- 
cord authors.  Mr.  Alcott  waived  the  close 
inquiries  of  the  Orthodox  ministers,  but  went 
as  far  as  friendship  permitted  in  saying  that 
Mr.  Emerson  was  a  Christian  theist, — a  man 
to  be  taken  by  the  hand  by  all  Christians  as 
a  brother,  an  individual  thinker  who  belongs 
to  the  church  of  one  member.  Except  in  one 
sentence  of  his  essay  on  Immortality  he  ac- 
cepts that  doctrine.  He  has  never  written 
cut  hi*  belief,  but  those  who  know  him  be-t 
f-j  eak  in  the  strongest  terms  of  his  absolutely 
sincere  religious  life.  AYe  have  nothing  to 
do  with  his  relisions  opinions  except  in  so 
far  as  he  has  published  them  in  his  essays, 
but  the  latest  contribution  from  bis  j»en, 
"The  Sovereignty  of  Ethics,"  in  the  current 
North  American  Review,  is  so  marked  in  its 
ethical  tone  as  to  a'tract  especial  attention; 
nnd  seems  to  indicate  a  very  definite  depart- 
ure from  the  pautheism  which  is  quite 
abundant  in  his  earlier  production*.  It  may 
certainly  be  said,  and  our  readers  can  easily 
test  it  to  their  personal  satisfaction,  that  our 
foremost  ethical  writer  has  come  out  mo>t 
distinctly  for  the  truths  of  natural  religion 
which  lead  distinctly  to  theism. 

There  are  touches  now  and  then  of  the  old 
leaven,  but  the  mellowed  richness  of  this 
latest  essay  i*  due  not  more  to  the  geniality 
of  old  age  than  it  is  to  tee  restf  illness  of  a 
larger  religious  belief  which  permeates  hi< 
always  preiniant  sentences.  AVe  never  ex- 
pect so  sincere  a  writer  ac  Mr.  Emerson  to 
use  the  stock  phrases  of  religious  writers,  hut 
his  identification  of  religion  with  morals,  his 
reference  to  the  religion  of  the  universal  un- 
sleeping Trovidence  which  lurks  in  trifles,  in 
still,  small  voices,  in  the  secrets  of  our  hearts, 
our  closest  thoughts,  as  efficiently  as  in 
our  proclamations  and  successes,  his  kind 
words  for  the  emphatic  and  positive  religion 
of  a  century  ago  as  compired  with  the  pale 
negations  prevalent  today,  the  increased  at- 
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BOSTON  UXIVERSITV. 


Anniversary  Exercises  of  the  School  of  Or*> 
tory— The  List  of  Graduate*. 

Tbc  fifth  anniversary  of  the  school  of  oratory, 
Norton  Vniversity,  was  publicly  observed  in  Fil- 
(rnia  hall,  Congregational  building,  yesterday 
incming.  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience, 
among  wboui  were  Governor  Bice,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  and  dangnters,  thofRev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  B.P.  Sbillaber.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warren,  presi- 
dent ol  the  I'ntremty,  Professor  Raymond,  Pro- 
ft.«»or  Hudson,  Professor  Drown  of  Tutts  College. 
Dr.  Bronsou  Alcott  of  Concord,  Mr.  Ladd  of  the 
Chauncv  hall  school,  Miss  Lucy  Stone,  Miss  Nora 
Perry  and  other*.  The  graduating  class  numbered 
twenty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  exercises 
were  conducted  by  Professor  Lewis  B.  Munroe, 
dean  of  the  school.  Tne  programme  was  opened 
with  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  Miss  Jeanette 
Howell  of  Lowell,  after  which  vocal  and  gymnas- 
tic exercises  were  given.  Mitt  Lizzie  Mttdge  Bal- 
lon of  Princeton,  111.,  read  a  selec:  poem  by  Car- 
lisle, and  this  was  followed  by  essays,  prose  read- 
ing* and  poems,  recltattors,  exercises  illustrating 
Itcil's  system  of  visible  spce<  u,  etc..  all  of  wiiien 
were  exceedingly  well  giveu.  At  the  close  of  tbe 
exercises  of  tbe  graduating  class  tbe  diploma* 
weie  presented  by  Governor  Rice.  The  following 
Is  a  list  of  the  graduates  :— 

Frederick  Hovey  Allen,  Boston :  Lirzle  Mndga 
Ballou,  Princeton,  111.;. lames  Wbitfurd  Basuford, 
A.  M.,  Boston;  Myra  Louisa  Bates,  Boston;  Flor- 
ence Estellc  Burgess,  Boston:  Georgia  Eva  Cay- 
van,  Boston;  Samuel  Silas  Carry,  A.  B.  D.  B., 
Boston;  Cletheral  Dean,  Boston;  Edward  Payton 
Drnry,  Boston;  An.-tin  Barclay  Fletcher.  A.  B„ 
FraLKlin;  Jennie  Amanda  Morrison.  Whitestone; 
L.  L;  Katberiue  Minnie  Osuian,  Boston;  Francis 
Maria  Parker,  Ncwtonville;  I^aura  DeLisle  Rich- 
ards, Derby,  Vt.;  Fanny  Richardson,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  tFrancis  Maria  Francis  Stone,  Belmont:  Mary 
Frank  Stuart,  Boston;  Edward  Barrett  WarrcD, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Carrie  Fiances  Worthen,  Ames- 
bory. 


[May] 


A  DAY  IN  CONCORD. 


5bcro  Is  no  town  In  America  which  has  to 
jjnuiv  purely  literary  associations  as  Coucord. 
Ji*as  always  noted  as  the  home  of  bright  und 
Characteristic  New  Kugland  people,  but,  until 
IDvears  ago,  It  was  bettor  known  as  the  first 
Wile-ground  of  tbe  KevMullon  than  for  the 
ewiurc  of  is  mbal  lUnu.  Now  it  is  the  Mecca 
fir  tho:-c  who  are  most  interested  in  literal  ure, 
■ad  the  men  who  have  dwelt  and  are  still  liv- 
Be,  in  the  town  have  dooo  more  than  porhaps 
amy  others  to  give  American   fetters  a  distinc- 
tive character.    My  turn  to  visit  Concord  came 
«tiy  the  other  day.     Mr.  Bronson  Alcott  had 
kadly  in  vitcd  me  to  spend  a  day  with  htm.but  I 
h»d  stipulated  that  I  should  have  sunshine  and 
•peen  Heidi  when  I  came, and  that  Mr.Emerson 
nail. i  be  at  homo;  for  Concord,  as  Mr.    Alcott 
truthfully  says,  is  Emerson,  and   no  one  can 
My  th  «l  be  ha*   seen   (  oncord   unless  ho  has 
■dm*<*  Mr.  Emerson's  threshold.     Years  ago, 
wAcn  I  was  first  starling  out  from  the  narrow 
leaitalinns  of  boyhood,  Kmerson's  "Keprcsen- 
trtive  Meu"  had  been  the  (lrst  book  to  let  mo 
tatolhc  throbbing  life  of  this  century,  and  ever 
•Wee    I    have     regarded     Mr.     Emerson     at 
Ml  ouly  our  greatest  master  of  a  pure  Kngll.-  b 
ft)  le  but  our  most  subtle  and  suggestive  rellg- 
feaaand  social  lenebcr.  1  had  accidentally  come 
takuow  I um   when   he   was   mousing  in   the 
Athen.vuru  library  and  had   been   touched,  as 
•tare,  by 

HIS   SUPERIOR   MOUKSTT. 

flu  lcrturo  on  the  futuro  of  America  had 
made  me  feel  that  our  greatest  original  wr.ter 
ctuld  not  long  remain  with  us,  and  the  one 
Um;  I  most  desired  was  that  I  nvght  visit 
Ctncnrd  under  conremal  skic*.  and  when  Mr. 
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Alcoll  and  Mr.  Emcr-on  might  be  teen  and 
kaown  in  their  everyday  life. 

The  furtunsto  day  came  in  the  month  of 
Kay.  Mr.  Alcott  wrote,  "Come  wnen  theap- 
*te  bln6«ims  remind  ns  of  friendship  and  of 
£meri>ou,"  and  the  blossoms  were  hardly  over 
when  1  went.  It  was  neat  to  the  earliest  train 
(roni  Boston  In  the  niormi'sr  which  took  mo  to 
t>ncord.  Tho  day  was  hardly  promts- 
tag.  It  was  cloudy  and  uncertain,  but 
n  engagement  should  always  bo  positive,  and 
I  ventured.  One  is  in  (oncord  before  he 
knows  It.  Tho  rolling  country  around  the 
trsiei  villain.*,  the  well-kept  farms,  tho  general 
appearance  of  thriftiue-S,  remind  one  of  the 
Imglmh  ilo«  ns,  anil  you  can  hardly  Imagine 
Uial  this  Is  the  home  of  men  and  women  who 
Vive  ranked  as  our  fn -shust  and  idimI  creative 
writer*  it  is  but  a  few  steps  from  the  sta- 
tion to 

MR.  ALCOTT'8  HOUR. 
He  lives  in  the  house  which  was  nrrupled  by 
Thorean  in  his  Inst  day  s.  and  the  dining-room 
It  tho  place  where  Tiiorc.iu  died.  He  met  mo 
tt  the  door  in  his  dressing  g "Wn,  with  the 
lindl\  smile  which  Is  his  habitual  expression, 
fcnd  I  found  mysolf  in  a  few  moments  sealed 
■t  one  side  of  his  study  table,  where  ho  had 
teen  making  entries  in  his  omnivorous  tour- 
sal.  Tho  (able  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  and  was  covered  on  two  tides  with 
sound  copies  of  hit  journal,  which  he  has  kept 
continuously  for  many  year-.  Three  large 
bookcase*  occupied  threo  bides  of  Hiertom, 
and  contained  the  most  carefully  selected  li- 
brary of  myotic  writers  to  he  found,  probably, 
In  this  country  or  In  Knglsnd.  It  belonged  in 
part  to  an  English  gentleman,  who  shared 
with  Alcott  the  attempt  to  create  paradise  at 
Frultlands,  In  Harvard.  Mass.,  some  25  years 
mgo,  and  was  donated  to  Mr.  Alcott,  when 
that  efT.rt  to  create  a  model  community  out  of 
nrdii  ary  sinners  unfnrtunnteiy  failed,  as  the 
»ne  man  among  lit  who  con  Id  nx-  snr.lt  works 
|0  advantage,  and  would  be  roost  likely  to 
keep  them  together.  The  whole  morning  was 
spent  In  Ibis  study.  Mr.  Alcott  sat  al  ono  side 
sf  the  table  and  1  at  the  other.  It  was  a  eon- 
■dentlal  position.  One  after  another  the  vol- 
umes ot  tho  diary  were  taken  down,  and  I 
was  permitted  to  look  them  over,  and  rend 
here  and  there  a  wise  extract  or  a  urlght  origi- 
nal remark, 

m*  rooks 
bare  been  chiefly  made  up  from  these  Jour- 
nals and  from  tho  mango  and  antiquated 
authors  whose  volumet  stand  upon  hit 
shelves.  One  felt  at  if  tbe  old  mystics 
haunted  the  spot  where  their  tmett  selves 
were  so  much  beloved  and  appreciated.  Mr. 
Alcoii  could  tell  the  history  of  every  volume, 
and,  dear  as  his  daughter's  arc  to  bim  now 
that  Mrs.  Alcott  has  been  called  home,  these 
books  are  hardly  lets  dears'  children  of  spir- 
itual Insight.  You  might  aenrci.  the  conntry 
over  for  another  copy  of  .lacob  Behroen  or 
Dot iu us  or  Henry  More  or  Norrls  of  Beruer- 
ton  ami  not  llnd  any  of  them.  Mr.  Emerson 
may  have  conies  of  some,  or  it  may  he  that, 
as  Mr.  Alcott  s  nin'l  iniiiusto  frieiiil,  he  has 
'derived  his  fine  flavor  of  mystic  teaching 
from  those  very  hooks.  They  all  bore  tbe 
marks  of  much  reading,  and  vet  had  evidently 
been  handled  with  reverent  care.  Another 
feature  of  this  library  was  the  bound  volumes 
of  letters  written  by  Mrs.  Alcott,  as  well  as 
him? el  f.  She  was  the  sister  of  tne  late  samuvi 
3.  May.  Mr.  Alcoll  llrst  met  her  when  he 
went,  a  Connecticut  schoolmaster,  from 
Cheshire  to  Brooklyn  in  tbat  Slate,  to  meet 
Mr.  May,  who  preached  in  tbe  latter  place. 
Mr.  May  wa?  absent,  and  the  young  lady  en- 
tertained him  to  well  while  he  was  waiting 
tor  her  brother's  return,  that  the  ho|iu  al  once 
tyrang  up  tnat  be  might  by  and  by  claim  her 
as  his  wife,  and  no  person  conld  have  been 
found  belter  fitted  for  the  emergencies  of  sneb 
a  remarkable  and  uuique  life  as  Mr.  Alcott 
bas  led.  If  her  life  should  ever  be  written.  It 
will  be  found  that  she  was  endowed  hardly 
le*s  than  Margaret  Fuller,  with 

TDK  yl  Al  ITIkS  WHICH    ItLK-SS  AND  KAGKITT 

a  woman's  position.  She  died  only  a  few 
months  ago,  and  in  her 'ast  dayt  greatly  en- 
joyed tho  freedom  from  anxiety  ana  cart 
which  came  through  the  unexpected  success 
of  Louisa  Alcotl's  "Little  Women"  and  other 
volumes,  .-he  had  both  tact  and  heroism, 
•nd,  us  Mr.  Alcott  lold  me  the  story  of  their 
marr.cd  life  and  went  Into  lit  tragic  and 
sacred  relations,  I  could  not  help  the  feeling 
that  the  sister  ot  Samuel  J.   May  was  •  Terr 
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remarkable  woman.  If  tbc  story  of  her  work 
can  ever  be  truthfully  told,  if  tome  of  her  let- 
ters, which  were  often  written  with  the 
heart's  best  blood,  can  be  published,  it  will 
result  in  placing  before  onr  yoong 
Women  an  example  ot  what  unconscious 
greatness  a  true  woman  sometimes  attains 
to  without  engaging  in  unwomanly  deeds. 
The  morning  was  spent  in  discussing  points 
in  mysne  philosophy,  and  in  Uiese  rcmi- 
niecenres  of  hie  earlier  and  married  life. 
Among  other  incidents  which  he  related  was 
the  story  ol  his  now  famous  school  in  Boston, 
out  ol  which  grew  bis  "Conversations  on  tbe 
Gospels,"  a  work  of  singular  interest,  which 
was  instrumental  in  breaking  up  his  work  In 
Boston,  and  in  changing  his  whole  career.  It 
was  Mr.  Emerson  who  generously  and  nobly 
befriended  hun  in  those  years  of  great  trial. 
But  I  may  not  enter  Into  details. 

Mr.  Alcott  has  only  lived  in  the  Thorean 
house  since  Mrs.  Alcott' s  death.  The  family 
consist*  of  himself,  his  widowed  danghtcr, 
with  her  two  bright  bo.'t,  and  Miss  Lonisa 
Alcott,  u  ho  is  now  suffering  from  overwork, 
and  seldom  sro*  persons  who  are  outside  of 
tbe  household.  It  was  very  delightful  to  ha 
received,  almost  as  a  stranger,  into  the  confi- 
dence of  (his  family,  and  to  enjoy 

Tllkllt  l.StNtROLS    HOSPITALITY. 

But  the  absence  of  Miss  May  a  colt,  the  artist, 
Who  went  abroad  to  pur.-p^  her  chosen  voca- 
tion, and  has  recently  become  Mme.  Niercker, 
was  much  regretted.  Her  portrait,  winch 
hung  ow-i  the  mnnilc  in  the  parlor,  indicates 
the  presence  of  gcuius,  and  is  an  excellent 
and  truthful  picture. 

While  we  weic  en;o»  in«r  the  morning  within 
doors  iu  these,  coi.bdential  autobiographical 
delaili-,  and  In  pur.-ui.ng  some  points  con- 
nected with  the  Tiansic  den'al  movement, 
the  clouds  had  red  led  away,  and,  when  dinner 
was  over,  the  pony  and  carriage  were  at  the 
door  to  take  us  to  d . (Ten  u t  jniinls  In  the  town. 

The  lirsl  |>oint  visited  «n?  Wilden  Pond, 
Mr.  Emerson's  property,  where  Thorean  lived 
for  eighteen  months  in  a  hut  and  attempted  to 

?el  acquainted  with  h.msclf.  It  is  over  a  mile 
rem  the  village,  and  you  approach  it  by  the 
Thorean  road.  At  a  town  meeting  there  was 
•  discus -.ion  about  the.iiame  of  the  new  street 
Whicu  led  to  I  he  pond,  and  many  Suggestions 
were  ma  le.  finally,  Mr.  Alcott  rose  aud  saia 
that  all  the  streets  were  Emerson's— tbey 
would  he  only  country  roads  without  blot — 
but  not  one  had  been  iriven  to  Thorean.  This 
del,  mimed  the  choice  of  came,  and  it  U  cer- 
tainly very  titling  that  V»  aldcn  1'ona  tnoniu 
bo  approached  by  a  street  named  after  the 
man  who  lias  given  the.  locality  such  unique 
1  me  in  Amerii  an  literature.  We  drove  down 
near  lo  the  edge  of  the  pond  before  wo  left  the 
cari  iujte,  and  in  a  moment  were  standing  on 
mr.  SPOT  W1IKRK  TIIOItEAU  HiriLT  Ills  HUT. 
The  sile  Is  marked  by  a  cairn  which  was 
be^iin  some  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Adams,  a  Western 
lady,  who  was  an*  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Tboroau,  and  came  all  the  way  across  the 
continent  that  she  might  brciuhe  tho  air  he 
once  breathed,  and  enter  fully  into  ihe  ro- 
mance of  t lie  situation.  Devout  pl'griins  have 
added  to  the  pile  until  now  it  has  grown  lo  a 
Tery  re  spec  tabic  size;  and  this  is  much  to  say 
when  you  consider  that  stones  are  hardlv 
found  at  all  in  the  lighl,  loamy  soil  which 
borders  upon  Ihe  pond.  The  sunbcjuis  were 
glinting  through  Ihe  new  forest  learc^  as 
we  stood  w  hcrcThon  an  used  to  launch  his  boat, 
and  looked  over  the  hill  to  the  left  wLerc  he 
had  his  potato  patch.  The  water  i«  com 
p'.ctelv  shul  In  by  trees,  save  where  a  shed  has 
lately  been  erected  for  picnics,  led  is  what 
the  lad  ;e- would  call  "a  perfect  gem"  of  • 
place.  It  was  all  still  life  as  we  stood  theie, 
my  friend  calling  on  memories  of  days  when 
Einer-on,  Thorean  and  himself  used  to  come 
here  to  swim,  while  1  was  trying  to  think 
what  sou  of  a  life  a  man.  c  uild  live  in  this 
romantic  but  lonely  spot.  It  was  onr  privilege 
to  hunt  up  stones  to  add  to  the  cairn  as  we 
tr.rned  away,  and  this  we  did  with  genuine 
reverence  for  the  most  ong.nal  literary  genius 
Which  America  has  produced. 

Mr.  Alcott  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  so 
good  a  horso  tbat  be  Jul  not  Dccdawhio. 
which  my  friend  is  conscientiously  opposed 
to  using,  and  we  went  leisurely   but  rauidly 

FROM   POIKT  TO   POINT. 

He  took  me  lo  tne  charming  home  which  be 
made  wlien  he  gave  tin  the  Paradise  of  Frnit- 
lauds,  and  told  mo  bis  generous  intentlous  as 
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to  Its  use  when  he  is  gone  from  us.  11  is  nu«* 
unoccupied,  but  tbe  shrubbery  was  in  full  leaf 
and  the  place  it  equally  worthy  to  be  He 
home  of  a  philosopher  or'a  uocl.  Very  much 
of  It*  beauty  u  i lie  frail  of  Mr.  Alcoti's  owu 
carols.  Here  the  Alcott  sisters  »:i'»  up  to 
womanhood.  Hut  l-eforc  he  resided  here  he 
lived  In  the  adjoint  .:g  lionse,  which  IL-iu  :borne 
occupied  fur  some  years,  ami  to  which  Ihe 
rt  mancer  added  the  famous  tower  where  he 
used  go  when  lie  wanted  to  esra]ic  from  man- 
kind. It  ■•  a  elinracterisiic  pari  of  the  house. 
Tne  ban  is  the  place  where  Louisa  Alcott, 
when  a  child,  iioert  to  hold  her  amateur  the- 
atricals, and  every  Enoll  and  ravine  has  its 
Alcott  Hawthorne  or  Thorean  legend.  As 
we  turned  10  go  ■•>  another  |iart  of  the  town. 
It  lopped  to  drink  from  nn  old  oaken  luckcl 
which  rtood  by  the  roadside,  wheu  Mr.  Alcott 
remarked  that  .lie  forked  stick  which  held  the 
well-sweep  came  from  his  bit  of  woo-nland. 
The  conversation  turned  upon  the  public 
school*,  when  Mr.  Alcott  told  rue  his  expe- 
rience as  diri'Ctor  of  the  CoucorU  schools  at 
•  iOO  a  year,  with  Mr.  Emerson  and  other  lit- 
erary characters  as  members  of  the  town  com- 
mittee; the  schools  becsme  remarkanle  for 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  intelligence  and 
virtue,  and  Paradise  was  coining  to  Concord 
through  nubile  school  education  when  the 
hn-nands  of  Ihe  washerwomen  became  In- 
fected with  Ihe  desire  for  rotation  in  office, 
and  Mi.  Alcott  had  In  give  up  the  poet  to 
some  other  favorite  of  the  people. 

The  afternoon  was  rapidly  wearing  away 
wheu  we  drovo  up  to  a  plain  two-storv  dwell- 
in;,  with  farm  bnildlngs  attached,  partially 
inclosed  by  pines,  borse-chestnuta  and  other 
trees.    It  was 

THE  HOME  OF  RALPH  WALDO  KMKRSOK. 

It  was  welcome,  news  that  Mr.  Kuerson  was 
at  home.  He  received  us  Id  tbe  parlor,  behind 
his  study,  which  Is  ono  of  tbe  front  rooms  on 
the  tlrst  floor,  with  much  cordiality,  and  con- 
verted very  freely,  with  the  characteristic 
accent  which  all  "remember  who  have  heard 
him  lecturo,  on  numerous  subjects,  boih  liter- 
arc  and  social.  Persons  who  visit  Mr.  Koier- 
so'n  simply  to  pel  a  glimpse  of  tbe  man  In  his 
house,  with  no  proper  introduction,  are  usn- 
alW  disappointed.  There  Is  bo  basis  for 
genial  conversation  In  such  an  InU-rview. 
Hut  those  who  coins  properly  Intro- 
duced are  always  charmed  by  the  sim- 
plicity sincerity  and  tightness  of  his 
conversation.  To  mo  the  interview  had 
great  Interest.  Tbe  conversation  could  hardly 
be  rei  orted,  but  I  sal  so  that  I  could  look  llr*t 
Into  Mr.  Emerson's  and  then  Into  Mr.  Alcolt's 
face,  at  such  an  angle  tnat  something  raore 
than  tbe  strongly  marked  profile  of  each  w  a- 

rtlf<>»«*iVd.  Mr.  Emerson  has  Just  tamed  his 
7Sth  year,  and  Mr.  Alcott  Is  some  fire  year* 
hi*  tenlor.  They  have  been  intimate  |ser>o«al 
friends  and  companions  for  nearly  halt  a 
cci  turv.  and  no  msn  has  stood  by  Mr.  Alcott 
so  faii'hfnllv  as  Mr.  Kmerson.  The  conver- 
sation was  bright  «nd  lively  dnrii«  tbe  half 
hour  of  our  call,  but  the  best  thing,  about  it 
Tens  the  seeing  of  these  two  renowned  men 
together.  Mr.  Kmerson's  »|>are  features, 
tharplv  outlined,  the  thin, gray  Itair  straggling 
over  his  head,  his  clear  evo  twinkling  with 
cverr  amusing  utterance,  his  air  the  furthest 
removed  from  inythina  like  self -assert  loo, 
itiF.  whole  nr.AHtNO  of  tiif.  hah 
being  that  of  a  simple  learner,  a  student,  an 
inqnirer,  contrasted  strongly  with  ihe  attitude 
of  Mr.  Alcott,  whose  almost  ruddy  ta«-e  is  re- 
lieved by  hi*  long  silvery  hsir,  almost  reach- 
ing his  shoulders,  who-e  features  are  always 
lit  up  with  an  expression  of  kindliness  and 
good- will,  and  whose  conversation,  it  less  re- 
served tnau  Mr.  Emerson's,  Is  hardly  less  in- 
spiring. Onecotlldnot  help  thinking  outside 
of  the  subjects  wo  were  talking  about.  It  *m 
an  historic  picture  that  carue  up  before  ns. 
Here  tat  the  two  men,  fate  lo  fat*,  whose 
w.-rds  and  deed*  have  given  most  notoriety  to 
the  Transcend*  ntal  movement.  They  had 
lived  through  it  and  beyond  it.  They 
were  past  three-core  and  ten.  They  wet* 
alreadv  historical  personages.  Mr.  Emerson 
remarked  thai  he  had  written  nothing  for 
some  rt  ark.  His  work  was  done  Mr.  Alcott 
has  also  doce  his  writing,  but  as  a  bilker,  ns  a 
walking  Sot-rates,  his  work  Is  going  on  today 
wiih  more  vigor  than  ever,  and  nothing  more 
delights  him  tbau  to  And  a  man  who  lends  a 
willing  ear  to  his  exposition  of  the  mystic. 
philosophy.    The-elwn  men  bad  Ihe  coucoct- 
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Ing  of  "The  Dial,"  Mr.  Emerson  being  Its  first 
editor.  Mr.  Alcott  had  flr»t  been  made  aware 
of  the  ripeness  and  strength  of  his  tboucfct  by 
finding  the  members  ot  the  Transcendental 
Club  listening  to  him  as  If  be 
were  entitled  to  teach  litem.  Tbe  two 
differ  greatly  in  their  grfts,  yet  Is 
friendship.  In  range  of  ideas,  in  sympathy 
wilh  authors,  in  the  interpretation  of  nature, 
thev  are  essentially  one.  I  have  never  known 
a  man  who  had  a  more  discriminating  appre- 
ciation for  another  than  Alcott  hs?  for  Kmer- 
son. Ho  ga re  me  the  best  account  of  the  life, 
character,  belief  and  spirit  of  the  Concord 
sage  winch  I  have  ever  heard,  and  yet  said 
nothing  which  did  not  Increase  your  respeet 
for  his  friend.  What  Schiller  was  lo  Goethe. 
Alcott  has  I  een  to  Kmerson.  These  t noughts 
came  rapidly  to  me  as  I  turned  from  one  face 
lo  i  lie  other.  What  most  touched  me  in  this 
IntervieVr  was  Ihe 

FRANK  CORDIAI.ITT  OF  MR.  RMBIt«OH. 

He  listened  to  you  as  If  you  were  teaching 
him,  not  he  you.  and  you  forgot  that  you  were 
in  the  presence  of  our  Oret  American  author, 
and  talked  out  your  thought  as  if  to  yonr  own 
brother.  It  was  due  to  Mr.  Alcott  that  I  saw 
his  friend  so  favorably,  and  It  seemed  as  It 
life  were  richer  in  sacred  ex  iterances  than  It 
was  before  when  1  rccrossed  the  tbreebolu  of 
Emerson's  home. 

We  next  drove  by  the  old  manse,  where 
Kmerson  spent  his  early  manhood  and  wrote 
"■Suture,"  Ids  brothers  blaming  bim  because 
be  did  nothing  but  write,  as  if  be  lacked 
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"  ig  but  w 
thrift— where  Hawthorne  also  lived  for  a 
season.  It  Is  perhaps  the  most  old-fashioned 
bouse  in  Concord  and  is  well  preserved. 
Herd  by  Is  the  "rnde  bridge  that  crossed  the 
flood,"  the  place  where  "the  embattled  fanners 
stood"  on  the  lflth  of  April,  1876,  and  "fired 
the  shot  hoard  'round  the  world."  We  crossed 
thai  bridge  and  spent  some  moments  Is 
reverie.  It  Is  on  Interesting  spot,  and  nature 
had  made  it  as  lovely  as  po?  -iLle  on  that  sun- 
sluninr  spring  afternoon.  Even  Mr.  Alcott 
was  inspired  oy  it,  but  our  high  flown  talk 
need  not  be  repeated. 

There  was  one  place  most  sacred,  to  which 
Mr.  Alcott  led  me  ns  if  he  were  going  to  what 
was  dearest  and  best  to  himself,  the  home  of 
the  dead.  We  wonnd  round  and  round  in  the 
beautiful  cemetery,  until  we  came  to  a  knot! 
shaded  by  tall  pines,  where,  leaving  the  oar- 
ringe,  I  found  myself  by  the  grave  of  Haw- 
tnonie.  Instinctively  I  uncovered  asjr  bead. 
Turning  around,  I  found  myself  facing  tbe 
grave  of  Iboreau.  It  I  remember  rightly  the 
grave  of  Horace  Mann  was  in  the  saase  en- 
closure with  Hawthorne's.  Close  bj  Mr».  Al- 
eott  Is  buried,  and  Mr,  Alcott,  with  aacovered 
head.  Ids  llgurc  tall  arid  erect  like  the  pine  be- 
side him,  was  standing  beside  the  grave  of  bla 
beloved  wife  as  I  turned  away  from  tbe  rest- 
ing place  of  Hawthorne  and  Tborean.  Neither 
of  us  could   speak.    The  cows  were  quietly 

feeding  In  the  adjoining  meadow.  The  ran- 
sblne  glinted  through  tlie  trees.  The  air  was 
still.  You  could  hear  your  heart  beat,  It 
was  a  time  for  silent  thought.  We  turned 
slowly  away,  and  neither  of  us  could  talk 
much  until  we  were  well  out  of  tbe  cemetery, 
Dut  still  other  good  things  were  In  store  for 
inc.  It  had  been  my  Intention  to  return  to 
Boston  on  the  last  train,  but  Mr.  Alcott  bad 
arranged  I  hat  I  should  go  to  Mr.  Kmersoa's  ns 
the  evening  to  hear  Sir.  William  Kelghtoa, 
the  author  of  "The  Sons  of  Godwin,"  road  a 
new  poem  Human  nature  could  not  resist 
such  an  in  vital  ion,  and  I  stayed  as  his  goest 
for  ihe  nUht.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was 
spent  in  visiting 

TIIK   Ml' N  ROE   LIRRART, 

as  perfect  an  Institution  of  tbe  kind  as  ever 
was  organized,  in  passing  by  the  hermit-like 
home  of  William  Ellery  Cbanntnr,  tbe  Tran- 
scendental r>eet  and  reclu«e,  and  In  quiet, 
pleasant  talk  on  theology  and  philosophy  in 
Mr.  Alcolt's  home.  The  library  has  an  alcove 
of  Concord  authors,  In  which  Miss  Alcott,  Mr. 
Kmerson  and  Nathaniel  Hawiborne  lake  np  a 
shelf  apiece,  and  anion*  its  curiosities  is  the 
private  dlnry  of  John  Brown  during  the  period 
of  his  border  warfare,  presented  by  Mr.  V.  B. 
Sanborn,  and  the  MS4,  of  Concord  authors, 
■minding  Kmerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau  ana 
Lowell,  presented  by  Mr.  James  T.  Fields. 

In  the  evening  we  walked  overto  Mr.  Kmer- 
son's house.  »  here  the  literary  |>eop!e  of  Con- 
cord were  already  asctinbled,  a  bright  and 
honest  ompanv,  to  heat  Mr.  Lcigbton'*  poem. 
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Mr.  1,1-i.gliloti  is  a  Concord  man  by  l.irih,  I  be- 
lieve, bin  now  lives  in  Vflieeling,  W.  Va>, 
where,  in  the  intervals  of  business,  lie  amuses 
himself  by  writing  poetry.  His  |Hvm  was  an 
extended  work  en  "Change,"  from  which  he 
Ti  ad  sclec: ions  here  and  there,  lie  Is  a  stout, 
tall  man,  his  hair  lingr-u  with  gray,  and  has  a 
fine  i-n-ecce.  His  poem  was  well  received. 
It  was  pleasant  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mra.  Emer- 
son as  hurt  an  l  ho-icss  in  their  own  home, 
and  to  sc.'  the  the  cordial  greetings  given  to 
them  by  tbeir  friends  and  neighbors, 
I  Ulcered  with  Mx.  Alcott  uil  tl* 
guests  had  nearly  all  gone,  and 
alier  exchanging  a  few  parliog  words 
wall  Mr.  Emerson  we  withdrew,  aod  walked 
ami  in  arm  to  Mr.  Alcolt's  home.  One  could 
not  easily  sleep  after  such  a  delijhtfnl  day 
and  after  so  much  pergonal  kindness  from  Mr. 
Alcott  and  his  friends, and  when  I  went  to  my 
room  and  found  a  crayon  portrait  of  Mra. 
Alroli  before  me  on  the  wall,  and  conld  look 
into  the  face  of  one  whose  true  ami  inward 
life  nad  been  revealed  lo  me  duriBg  the  day, 
I  could  not  help  feelUig  thai  Mr.  Alco'.l's 
life  had  been  singularly  blessed  in  such  a  com- 
panion.    And  thus  ended  my  day  at  Concord. 


THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGISTS 

Second  and  Lost  Day's  Session  of  the  Con- 
vention—The     Resolutions    Di*rti»M<d     and 

Adopted— The  S|K*akiugof  the  Day-  Officers 

for  the  New  lean  ("Mayl 

Tbe  second  day's  sessions  of  (be  New  England 
Womau  Suffrage  Association  were  opened  at  Hor- 
ticultural ball  at  10:3a  a.m.  yesterday.  The  first 
speaker  was  Miss  Anna  C.  Cailiu  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, w  ho  dt  tailed  the  progress  of  suffrage  In  that 
Mate.  Sheagieed  with  Mrs.  Molloy,  who  spoke 
yesterday,  tuat  tneie  is  more  op]>osition  lo  aiif- 
irap.c  anions  women  than  among  men. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  tbe  Hon.  F.  W. 
lllld,  Dr.  W.M.  Cornell,  Mis.  H'ackwell  and  oth- 
ers, aud  the  comum tee  ou  resolutions  pteseuied 
tbe  followire:— 

Itetolrttl,  Hut  the  proper  sphere  for  all  human  being* 
Is  the  hifchr-i  lo  which  iheyair  ablr  iianam;  ih.it  i.< 
ascertain  what  ihis  is,  complete  lllierty  of  choice  is  neces- 
sary; thst.  iheitfton-,  woman  ought  to  choose  for  hei^-lf 
as  ii  »n  <  l:oox>iur  himself,  nhai  sphere  -he  will  thl,  wh.it 
education  sLewlU  seek,  ami  what  employment  she  will 
follow  ;  snd  that  the  ballot  ns*  alwa\-  been  lo  lis  pos- 
sessors, aud  will  be  to  her,  an  aid  iq  accouvlirlung  (hi- 
purimse. 

fif'vlrtd.  That  our  faith  In  tbe  principl »  of  the  Decl.vr- 
atiou  of  Independence  remains  unshaken;  that  we  still 
hold  » itli  JrBYi -on  that  all  just  government  re-is  upon 
the  eon-ent  ol  ihe  goveinrd;  that  we  know  ot  no  more 
tlhiiKeroiis  InCilelity  to  ibe  reniih'.tc  th.ni  that  which 
would  restrict  Hie  application  of  democratic  pun-  pie-; 
mid  we  claim  that  It  wi'l  be  timeenon«h  lodouhl  Hie  suc- 
cess of  repuhbean  governineiii  »  hen  6>  tbe  exteusiouol 
suffraf  e  lo  woman  it  ha*  been  fairly  ine-1. 

And  whneas,  under  democratic  iu.-tiiuiions,  the  dlreoi 
n:<  ihod  ol  carrying  reforms  i.-  by  the  education  of  puhhc 
opinion,  and  since  we  have  evidence  thai  in  nisny  dis- 
tricts this  education  bas  not  eveu  bev'tin.  iherefoie, 

Ketolnd,  that  the  vital  woik  to  woieii  we  slioulil  now 
bend  all  our  energies  Is  the  sending  of  lectureis  uiio  all 
nartsoi  >«■■*  Kngiand.and  Uie  formation,  wherever  |ws- 
Slbie,  of  |>olit  <  al  and  social  si  fira^c  duos. 

hesolrtd ,  1  bat  in  the  near  appioa.  b  ••!  their  c.ifran- 
chist'Uieiit,  «e  call  upon  all  wouuu  lo  c  ne  f.  rwarj  aoj 
help  u«,— we  need  tbe  iioor  w imsn  vvltii  hercop.mse  umf 
determination,  we  need  tbe  cultivated  woman  with  ber 
pen  and  Influence,  we  need  I'.e  r.di  wo'u-n  with  ber 
money  to  furnish  us  Willi  ihe  sincv.x  of  war.  and  we  c-»)l 
np.n  t h i  in  all  to  help  us  In  carry  la;;  Hie  j{.  sjiel  ol  Irevdoui 
Into  all  pans  of  Sew  England. 

litsolrid.  That  the  growing  Intc-e^t  of  women  In  cox- 
lunirt  anrt  oigriM/ed  effort  in  Ih'h.lf  M  the  temp  -ran  r 
and  c  ihej  nio.al  aud  religious  snbjects  l-  an  e;ieonr.tgi:.g 
i  inen.  andsbeAS  ber  i.ll  ihe  ii.on  lie-  need  of  Uic  bad  t. 
to  advance  tL-  >e  great  hmnanianan  mteie-;». 

/.'fjo/mi,  ILji  we  rejoice  at  the  continuance  of  the 
woman  sun  rase  camps  lyn  in  Color.nl->:  we  recognise  th>- 
persistent  pluck  evinced  i"  ihe  f.  nuiii..  n  of  co.inty  i-ocie- 
ile*  lbroiiRlicul  Ihe  Centennial  Stale,  and  bid  them  God 
speed.  Lei  New  Kndsnd  lend  her  aid  lo  mak,  a  free 
State  tor  womeu  on  tbe  heights  of  Hie  Uockv  M  nmiaias. 

At  f lie  afternoon  ses-ion  Mr.  K.  A.  Hinckley 
opened  tbe  discussion  ol  the  ie*>olutious.  with  an 
bout's  essay.  He  began  by  declaring  himself  a 
Jeffersonlari  democrat  and  pleading  tor  tbe  Jef- 
fersonian  idea  of  a  government  lor  tbe  ueop  e  aud 
not  for  men  alone.  He  then  presented  concisely 
and  with  much  force  of  expression  tbe  main  argu- 
ments lor  woman  suffrage,  which  are  too  Familiar 
to  need  n petition  here. 

Mary  Salford  Make,  M  I)  ,  spoke  of  tbe  good  in- 
fluences of  the  tnoie  general  particij-atioa  of 
wnm<  n  in  tbe  administration  ot  cbarilies,  and. 
like  Mr.  Hinckley,  argued  that  woman  suffrage 
would  be  an  effective,  ludeed  a  necessary,  ele- 
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tueot  in  social  and  political  reform. 

A.  Hronson  Alrott,  the  next  speaker,  oDCnea  hi- 
adriiess  with  a  <jnotation  from  i'lato,  wbo,  lie  -ai  J. 
was  one  of  the  oldest  ol  woman  siiflrairiMs:  "Enh- 
er  sex  without  tlie  oilier  is  hut  half  of  itself."  He 
said  be  did  not  mean  to  say  one  -ex  was  superior 
to  the  other.  Each  was  hemispherical.  Spcakiug 
of  women's  intuitive  perceptions  ol  results,  h»- 
said  that  to  reach  conclusions  without  following 
the  etei.s  leading  to  them  was  the  inquest  civiliza- 
tion. Woman  sufTraire  meant  temper. nice,  ami 
temperance  meant  purity  of  heart  and  life,  but 
temperance  was  essential  to  pure  society  and  to 
pure  legislation,  lor  bow  could  an  impure  man 
make  pure  laws. 

'J  he  first  icsoiution  having  hcen  read,  Mr.  Daniel 
Whitney  said  a  f^w  words,  lidiei'lins;  tne  legisla- 
ture ol  i bi -  State  lor  its  action  on  the  woman  suf- 
liage  question,  and  declaric^  that  me  preseuceof 
the  women  was  needed  tin  re. 

The  lien.  James  N.  Buffum  of  Lynn  said  it  was 
asserted  tbat  women  could  not  comprehend  the 
prolound  <|uestions  which  men  discussed  in  Ike 
legislatuie  and  in  Congress.  0:ie  of  these  sub- 
jects was  financ,  and  yet  men  who  bad  been  in 
Congress  for  years  confessed  tbeir  utter  Iguoranee 
ol  it.  Yw  bis  own  part,  so  far  as  be  I  ad  oeeo  able 
to  investigate  the  subject,  be  thought  that  Har- 
riet Manu.eau  had  written  a  better  treatise  on 
finance  than  any  man,  and  that  when  our  cow- 
giessmen  conlrs-ed  themselves  ignorant  01  tne 
subject  the  people  had  better  sen  J  some  women 
to  Washington  to  leacb  them. 

Ml-n  Mary  F.  K.stman  suggr-tcd  tint  tbe  Bar- 
tow limits  in  winch  womeu't-  luimls  were  coullaed 
had  at  lea-lore  advantage.  Men  knew  sw  many 
things  that  they  got  muddled.  8ne  woudered, 
why  men  Could  not -ee  the  cause  of  hard  time*, 
when  wc  wire  recovering  from  a  terrible  war, and 
when  we  were  spending  so  many  millinos  ever* 
year  for  liquor  and  tobacco.  Wby  should  not  m  -n 
apply  to  public  affairs  the  same  direct  rcar»niug 
which  thev  u-eil  in  private  matter.'.  If  they  *a« 
the  wile  of  a  man  of  small  means  dressing  richly 
they  said  at  once  tbat  ruin  would  result.'  She 
made  an  effective  point  in  dc-criiiiog  the  appear- 
ance of  tbe  great  crowd  of  destitute  aud  uuem- 
ployeil  men  who  called  on  the  mayor  for  work 
last  winter,  nearly  every  one  of  them  having  a  pipe 
or  cipar  lu  his  mouth.  What,  she  asked,  would  be 
thouubt  of  a  proce-sion  of  destitute  women  dav 
manding  rciief,  every  one  of  tbetu  eating  rand*? 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  said  that  either  the 
theory  of  the  govi  inixicm  is  fal»e  and  so  the  gor- 
eiiiment  ought  10  I*  overthrown,  orel-e  women 
are  entitled  to  sufftage  in  coiu-non  with  men.  He 
offend  an  extended  series  of  declarations  ol  prin- 
ciples for  the  consideration  of  tae  association. 

The  first  resolution  reported  by  the  committee 
was  then  adopted,  and  the  other*,  excepting  tii» 
last,  were  pa-sed  without  extended  di-cc-si.»n. 
.Mis.  I'.iackwell  hnrtly  urged  the  importance  of 
the  tnird.  Mr.  Fay  of  Southborortgh  «p.>k*  in  tar  >r 
of    the    llllh,  and    a   few  Words    were  -aid  by  Mr. 

Gamson,  Mr.-.  Fanny  it.  Ames  aud  others. 

Adjourned  until  7:.<0. 

1  lie  llnal  resolution  was  taken  np  at  the  evenin? 
session,  and  auoiber  addu-ss  was  ma  I-  by  Mrs. 
t'anipliell,  who  gave  further  account-  of  her  work 
in  Colorado.  Mis-  Garliu  SjHtfce  next.  Hie  said 
ll  at  ibe  niovinent  needed  a  coiuprclun-ive  iiiat- 
lonu:  that  it  was  not  tuffrage  alone. but  wttat 
snb'iage  i-1ai.dk  for  which  made  it  imporlairf. 
Woman  was  first  a  human  lieiog  an  I  next  a  wo- 
man,  and  if  site  wa«  a  human  liemg  she  Had  use 
sane  lights  as  every  other  human  bclnj;.  The 
«  olorauo  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  commiitce  on  nomination*  repir  cd  ;ne  'of- 
lowiug   list  of  officers  tor  the  tu-ma;  vear,  aud 

I  he  report  was  adopted:— 

rresident— L.H-y  Stone. 

Vice-prci-idmt  — For  Man>aebt:*rtts.  Will  m  IZvtS 
Currxui,  Mary  A.  L'-vermore,  Julu  W»:,l  llowe.  Mr.. 
Sarah  S.  Kuk-fu.  Jau>«->  Freeman  1  lirkc.  Lv.lUMtnt 
t'lnlJ.  the  lion.  F.  W.  lurd.  KUaabeth  Stuart  I'be'pv.  tbe 
lle-n.  tieorve  F.  Ilnar,  1-Ju.ili  1>.  fheney,  ibe  Uau.  Ge  >Tge 
It.  LoriiiK'.  Mri.  Kal|-'j  Waldo  Ebier»-<ri.  William  1.  B  >tr- 
<iit.li.  Loul«a  AU'iilt,  Samuel  Mav.  Mary  F.  Last d> in ; 
!><r  Maine,  the  H<>n.  Je-aua  Nve.  Mrs.  Judje  Nieker*oa; 
lor  >e\\  H..uip!i.rr.  tl.e  lion.  \3lha11t  1  Whte.  Mr». 
A!  liaCoold  W.ol-oa:  fcr  V(  rn«nt.  Jnnie-  Hoi'  hin*-«. 
ir.  the  Hon.  V.  W.  Willanl;  for  Krtole  Island,  Mrs. 
V.tl£al*tli  H.llia.-e.  V-l  ml  T.  W.  ilig;tn«oi;  Ut  Oi- 
iii.l.cui,  Fraiiri-  tllea  l;uir.  Abb>  W.  Smith. 

Iii-cniii.u  K-vretary— 3ii*g  I'aruLne  Richards. 

torre*|n)inji:iG  seer. tar>.  Henry  B.  ItlackweU. 

Tiea-uier.  il  -  Hon.  satni.el  E.  S-«  all. 

Kscciiuvewiiiiiilttre-For  Masstchu*ctl«.  F.  A.  Hin  .- 
ley,  Mr*.  Feu-jo  Tudor. Thomas J.  L'Uhru,>.  »r»  IL  H. 
Kohiiison.  llr>.  >l  W.  Campbell.  Abl.v  W.  Mar.  4rs. 
lasiav  Ainc.  Stephen  S.  Foster.  Mm.  Martha  «..  I0.4e.-, 
>!■■-«  Julia  Kuxlrr.tne  I>v.  Lorriuo  llaynet.  Cha  le<  A. 
<'<xlroan,Mrs.C.  V.  >.ciJe-<,  B  rtard  P.  11.11  »*.ll  Mm. 
K.  ll.  Church.  Mr«.  L.  1.  B.  ,  >k-;  fur  Mam>;  Mr-.  J.  M. 
Quinvy,  Ann  F.  tireeley;  for  Jkcw  Him;i*iiire    Mr«.  Ar- 

II  aiua  >.  Wlj'.r.  John  ">oalcs;  for  Vermont.  Mn.C'hvtsa 
lttcl.  Albert  I  IjiU:  lor  K1h.jp   I-lanrt,   Anna  C.  It  iriio. 
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F.li.-iiiitli  K. fiiurc'  ill.  Mrs.  Anna  F..  Aldn-*:  forc'aa- 
m<  '.ill,  Mrs.  Al>liy  1!   Sheldon,  J  aba  E.  Smith. 

The  association  was  then  addressed  by  Mr. 
C.torpe  T.  Stearns  of  New  Kedtord  and  Miss 
Jenny  Collins.  The  latter  criticised  tbe  reaS3n 
.assigned  by  Judge  lliitou  tor  abandoning  his 
woikilig-w omen's  Dotel  exiieriment, declaring  her 
lelicf  that  instead  ot  being  tne  lack  of  male  so- 
cictv.the  true  ica^on  why  women  wonld  not  live 
111  the  hotel  m>  because  tlry  could  not  hare 
with  then,  tin  ir  aged  uioihcrs  or  fa.her*  w'.ni  were 
depilirtciit  on  tbcra.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
c<  11<  ctinn,  during  which  Mi-s  Kastman  made  an 
andiess  chiefly  on  the  unjust  di-criminati^n 
auailist  women  in  ibe  matter  of  wage*. 

Adjouiueu  snic  dte. 


It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  origioaJ 
and  life  long  Ab  litioalsis — men  and  women — and 
t^oie  early  intervtte-i  in  tbe  anti-slavery  movement 
are  still  alive,  not  a  few  of  them  having  paaa«d  the 
oil  -quoted  three  score  and  ten  usually  accepted  as 
tte  limit  of  human  existence.  Aming  thoae  prom- 
inent in  the  auti-sUvery  caaae  are  Willi  ah  Llovp 
Gari:i?j.\,  rightly  called  the  Father  of  American 
Abolitionism,  aged  73;  Wendell  Phillip*,  66; 
K.vlpd;  WaLbo  Emerson,  "5;  William  Cci, 
lxs  Bbta-st,  i>3;  LvDia  Marla  Child, 
7G,  (ibe  wrote  an  Ayprni  in  BehalJ  of 
that  dart  of  Am<riean$  called  Africjrn,  one  of  the 
£rst  distinctively  anti-slavery  books  published  In  the 
coantrv;)  QeoBuE  B.  Cueever,  71;  Ar.aD  Gll> 
ELBT.  76  ;   LLCBETi  A  MoTT.  85  ;    SrDXEX  HoV.'AaU> 

G*T,  62 ;    HENkv  W.  Losofellow,  71  ;    Henri 

WaSIi    Beecuer.    B5  ;     A.    BBONtON    ALCOTT.  79  ; 

Ojvis  Johnson.  69;  John  G.  Whittier.  70; 
Rlnbi  W.  Bellows.  64  ;  Fked£ricc  Doi-glass, 
61 ;  Elizabeth  Cauy  Stanton.  62  ;  George  Rip- 
let,  76  :  Cassits  M.  Clat.  68  ;  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowx.  66  :  William  Henry  Ft  rness.  76  ;  Cal- 
tin  E  Stowx,  76  ;  JajcEs.  Freeman  Clarex,  63  ; 
James  RresELL  Lowell,  09;  E'jwabd  Everett 
Ha  i.e.  62 ;  Parex  Godwin,  62,  and  dozens  of 
others  wbo  might  be  mentioned,  between  the  ages  of 
60  and  So.  One  reason,  no  doubt,  of  the  langevity 
of  the  early  Abolitionists  Is  tr.at  they  nave  enter- 
tained moral  ideas,  and  theae  spring  from  moral  eon- 
duct,  which  include!  temperance  in  living  rtd  gen- 
eral conformation  to  hygienic  laws.  Very  few  of  tbe 
noted  pro  slavery  leaders  and  advocates,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  living  to-day.  The  most  eonapleuons  of 
those  alive  are  Jefiee-  in  Davis  and  Robert 
Tooxbs.  William  L.  Yancey  and  J.  D  B.  Dm 
Bow,  one  the  great  political  apostle  of  seces- 
sion, and  'the  other  the  indefatigable) 
advocate  of  tbe  kingship  of  cotton,  hsve  passed 
away  ;  so  have  Pp.esTOX  S.  Brooes,  Senator  WlG- 
fall,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  John  C.  Bbeckw- 
eidoe.  Henry  A.  Wise.  Bobert  E  Lee,  Lavrencs 
M.  Keith.  Drrr  Green,  Barnwell  Rhett,  Johm 
M.  Daxiel,  Edward  a.  ,  Pollard,  Clement  C 
Vallanmghah,  Geob-je  E.  Ptgh,  Jesse  D. 
BniGHT,  Garrttt  Davis.  W.  R.  Tiber,  Jr.,  and 
most  ol  the  men  influential  in  bringing  on  and  keep- 
ing up  the  civil  war  by  their  counsel,  sympathy,  and 
material  aud  moral  aid.  For  every  living  man  who 
advocated  slavery,  we  venture  to  sar  tbat  half  a 
dr>ien  living  men  opposed  to  slavery  could  ba  shown, 
it  ail  the  facts  and  figures  were  obtainable* 

[June,    1878] 
TLATONISJL 

Dr.  Jones,  the  Philosopher  of  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. 
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more  particularly.  Thus  mort*  than  7tO 
of  these  club  meeting  have  taken  place, 
in  course  of  which  tbs  T.iiole  writ- 
ings of  l'lato  have  been  read  and  cimioVrcd — 
many  of  them  wilh  grmt  minuteness  and  wilh 
copious  discussion.  l>r.  Joiics  h:is  been  tho 
leader  and  prlnoii>«l  talker,  but  ea.'h  member 
ha>  been  expected  te  take  part  actively,  and 
all  have  contributed  something  to  the  elnciJa- 
tion  of  the  aulhors  read.  A  few  notes  of  these 
weekly  conver»ati<nn  in  Jacksonville  have  been 
printed  during  the  past  four  or  five  year*  ia 
the  St.  Louis  Journal  of  Speculative  Philoso- 
phy. From  otieof  these  fragments  the  follow- 
ing passages  will  serve  to  show  both  the 

L'.NMJXKD  1'LATOSISM  OV  1>H.  JONES, 

and  gome  of  the  peculiarities  of  bis  dialect: 

"The  UniTerac  conm'sU  of  two  worlds— the 
Mental  and  the  Material,  the  Intelligible  and 
the  Sensible;  the  one  Kterual.  the  other  Tem- 
poral; the  one  existing  always  aecording  to 
the  Same,  the  other  always  according  to  the 
Different;  the  one  Is  the  Substance,  the  other 
the  Image  of  it.  The  Intelligible  world  is  th" 
esseulial  world  that  perpeiually  maintains 
tho    Apparent.     From    the  standpoint    of  ti.e 

Intelligible,  we  realise,  on  one  hand,  the 
o»(looi  to  the  Sensible,  the  Material:  on  the 
other,  tli*  lusljrht  toward  the  Ineff.ible,  the 
Supreme.  Uie  One.  Every  subsisting  nature 
is  .-elf-iub-islini;  in  tblx,  that  it  makes  a  re- 
turn to  the  fountain  from  which  it  proceed- 
clh.  This  return  in  the  I'lilverso  is  what  we 
call  Nature.  L'»i-vfr$e  is  the  turu  or.  circuit 
of  the  One.  Kvery  proceeding  Spiritual 
Form,  In  its  return  to  its  fountain,  Incomes 
sensibly  visible.  That  which  has  its  byparxis 
(substance)   in  a  mutable   source  is    ii><  If  a 

Eorialuble,  mutable  form:  that   which  has  its 
vparxis  in  the    Immutable  and  Kunial  is   ll- 

Jvafc*  .».v  JJV.-vru*!  F<\T31K  '  ' 

litis  Is  sutlleiently  at>.-trr.ct,  and  Licks  that 
wea'Ui  of  illustration  in  which  the  p.»etic  pbi- 
lo*'.i.hy  of  Plato  delighted;  but  the  substance 
of  his  doctrine  is  there.  From  this  Iteginning 
Dr.  Jones  proceeds  to  bring  all  the  pbeii^meua 
of  the  visible  world,  all  the  realities  of  the 
mind,  all  the  institution*  of  mankind,  into  ex- 
istcueo  a:id  under  notice;  developing  all 
thiu.-i,  not  by  evolution  from  protoplasm, 
through  polyps,  fishes  and  monkeys,  up  to 
man— but  by  the  manifestation  upon  earth  of 
the  invisible,  heavenly  pow.-r  and  wisdom 
from  whom  we  are  descended,  and  who  still 
inspires  and  continues  our  existence.  In  this, 
perhaps,  he  Is 

UOKK  PI.ATOKIC  TltAN  PLATO    HIMSELF, 

who,  in  the  later  dialogues— the  "Panns?- 
nid»-s,"  the  ••i'liilcbus,''  tho  ♦'Sophist," 
and  the  "Laws"— falls  away  considerably 
from  the  enthusiastic  idealism  of  earlier  book*. 
Dr.  Jones  meets  this  backsliding  of  his  mat- 
ter by  a  flat  denial  that  Plato  wrote  the 
"Law's"  at  all— a  theory  in  which  many 
scholar*  concur,  though  the  best  authorities 
ascribe  It  to  Plato. 

Dr.Jone-s  is  a  physician  of  large  practice  and 
much  repute  iu  Jacksonville,  where  he  has 
lived  for  so  many  years  as  to  be  now  one  of  its 
elder  citizens.  For  a  time. some  twenty  years 
ago,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  State  Asylum 
for  the  Insane  in  that  city,  but  declined  a  per- 
manent appointment  and  returned  to  general 
practice.  By  birth  he  is  a  Virginian,  bat 
removed  in'  early  life  to  Mbvtouri, 
whence  lie  went  as  a  young  man  to 
Illinois.  His  collegiate  education  was  at  the 
Wot,  where  he  has  always  lived,  within- 
frequent  visits  to  the  East-,  where  he  has  been 
known  by  reputation  now  for  some  years. 
Thi>  summer,  at  ihe  Invitation  of  Mr.  Alcott, 
be  has  spent  a  fortnight  in  Concord,  his  first 
visit  terminating  to-day.  He  had  derived  his 
his  first  inspiration  in  idealism  from  the  Con- 
cord poet,  Emerson,  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
but  had  never  before  found  his*  way  to  the 
"fountaius"of  New  England  Platonum.  He 
was  very  cordially  welcomed  here,  and  soon 
became  known  for  what  he  is — the 
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ne  has  carried  much  farther  than  Mr.  Emer- 
son that  minute  and  patient  study  of  Plato 
which  is  nece«>ary  to  comprehend  him;  and, 
though  he  lacks  the  rapid  suro  insight  of  our 
Concord  scholar,  be  makes  up  for  It  by  a 
method  as  positive  and  searching  as  that 
of  the  old  philosophers.  He  applies  this 
method  to  all  the  great  authors,  and  makes 
Homer  and  Sbak«pcare  Platonize  out  of 
the  mejodious  upper  air  in  which  the 
hiirh  poets  as  well  as  the  high  gods  dwell. 
It  is  possible  to  criticise  Dr.  Jones'  method 
aa  being  a  little  too  formal  or  didactic  for 
the  fresh  life  of  poetry  aud  divine  philoso- 
phy; but  uone  who  follow  it  can  'ail  to  sec 
how  thoughtful,  earnest  aud  comprehensive  it 
is.  He  gives  weight  and  dignity  to  whatever 
subject  he  lakes  up,  by  showing  their  ethical 
and  spiritual  relations,  which,  In  the  super- 
ficial attention  these  subjects  generally  re- 
ceive, have  too  often  escaped  notice.  His 
mode  of  communication,  like  Mr.  Alcott's,  Is 
by  conversation  or  monologue  rather  than  by 
writing;  and  the  two  friends  have  carried  on 
in  Concord,  for  the  last  two  weeks,  with  the 
aid  of  a  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  partly 
Eastern  and  partly  Western,  a  series  of  re- 
markable conversations,  which  closed  Last 
night. 

The  topics  taken  up — or  some  of  them— 
were  Faith  and  Revcrvnce  Clubs,  Plato's 
Timreus,  Goethe,  Evolution,  Shakspeare, 
Faust,  Primeval  Man, and  the  Oracles  of  Man- 

* 
kind.     In  tne  i..»i-<:»uic<i  k/eve         .Med,  off- 
sides the  Hebrew  and  Christian   Scriptures, 
the  books  of  Homer,    Plato,    Dante,    Shals- 
speare,  Goethe,  and  other  great  men, 

WHOM   DR.  JOKKS  STYLES   "AKtTELK," 

and  who  have  a  message  to  all  men  concerning 
truth  and  the  cotduct  of  life.  This  was  a  fa- 
vorite topic  with  him,  and  he  pave  interpret*-, 
tions  of  these  oracles  which  were  profoundly 
interesting  to  his  hearers— among  whom  on 
several  occasions  were  Mr.  Emerson  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  while  Mr.  Alcott  was  al- 
wavs  present.  Miss  Peabody  had  watched  by 
the"  cradle  of  New  England  Transcendentalism, 
in  Dr.  Cbanning's  Boston  study,  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  aud  had  since 
witnessed  the  rising  and  setting  of 
many  of  its  stars;  and  she  took  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  observing  this  new  mysticism 
which  nas  established  itself  Among  the  prai- 
ries, and  now  turns  back  toward  the  Ktst 
from  whence  its  light  first  came.  For  Dr. 
Jones'  oracles  always  had  a  mythic  lnte-p ro- 
tation; there  was  a  spiritual  sense  quite  out- 
shining the  literal,  obvious  meaning;  and 
this  in  Shakspeare  no  less  than  in 
Goethe  and  Plato.  Thus,  hs  considers 
that  the  "Tempest"  Is  not  placed  by 
accident  first  among  the  collected  plays 
of  the  English  dramatist*—  it  is  the  introduc- 
tion,  argumept,  or  programme  of  the  whole. 

"The  unifying  Idea  aud  key  to  the  play  is 
Life,  in  the  world  nf  time  and  sense.  'Tem- 
pest' does  not  mean  storm,  but  is  from  tem- 
pus,  signifving  life,  and  the  two  ways  of  life 
under  the  Divine  Providence— the  way  of  the 
providential  and  the  fated  experiences, 
bhakspeare  is  not  writing  history  or  story,  nor 
exhibiting  mere  gambols  of  the  Imagination. 
He  is  portraying  that  which  is  eternal  In  the 
human  soul.  He  is  divinely  illuminated;  be 
has  a  dialect  of  bis  own:  he  is  drawing  out 
and  presenting  that  which  Is  in  our  own  souls. 
He  portrays  the  mysteries  within  us,  for  the 
soul  is  a  microcosm;  he  makes  pictures  that 
we  may  see  and  understand  ourselves." 

This  "sage  and  serious  doctrine"  Is,  of 
course,  capable  of  exciting  a  smile,  and  it  is 
possible  to  push  symbolism  too  far.  It  Is  not 
well  to  seek  an  iiitcrior  sense  in  everything 
that  an  imaginative  poet  may  say,  but  the 
world  is  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize 
in  Shakspeare  this  lurking  philosophy  which 
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THE  WtOOK  FARM  COTERIE. 

A    PECVhlAB    MflHODX  JIT    TBB  L1WM 
Of    CBARLXB    A.    DAltA. 


Mr.  bmlrt  H.coll*elH>e.«l  «»•  F.*lter1«l 

Dl.rlple  •  ■*  r©«rl«r-Arfcllrmrr.  T»- 

rmattcal    •  ■*    Tr*»cfc«r*M 

I*    Omr*rwr. 

Boston,  Oct.  20,-It  was  a  beeotifnl  October 
afternoon,  jo»t  as  the  (on  bed  dropped  well- 
down  toward  Uie  high  lend,  end  wooded  hilltop* 
of  old  Middleeei,  that  Tar  Sii»  representative 
stepped  from  the  platform  of  a  railway  ear  in 
the  qniint  old  town  of  Concord,  Mi'i,  fra- 
grant with  historic  memories,  end  bsnt  hie 
steps  towerd  the  borne  ot  the  philosopher, 
llalph  Weldo  Emerson.  A  well  of  hell  a  mile, 
or  ench  e  matter,  brings  one  to  a  good-sUed, 
two-story  white  honse,  set  well  beck  from 
the  street,  with  a  generous  L,  and  protected 
from  the  wind  on  one  aide  by  a  row  ol  tall  and 
and  rather  somber-lookiog  pioea.  A  knock  at 
the  door  bringe  a  trim  servant-maid,  who  oeh- 
era  yon  into  a  neat  parlor,  into  which,  to  greet 
yon,  walks  in  a  moment  or  two,  Mr.  Emerson. 
Be  received  Tm.  Stab  repreeeulative  with  a 
characteriBtio  coorteey  that  made  him  imme- 
diately at  home. 

'-1  have  called,"  aaid  the  nowspaper  man, 
"to  get  from  yon,  Mr.  Emerson,  your  reoolmc- 
tions  of  the  Brook  Farm  enterprise." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Emereon,  in  his  peculiar 
deliberate  manner,  "I  remember  there  were- 
Ripley,  Dan*,  »  few  others  and  myeelf.  Dana 
was  very  active  in  tbe  enterpriee.  He  appeared 
<o  Loan  assistant  of  Mr.  ltipley,  who  was  at  the 
li' ad  ot  the  project.  1  was  only  an  occasional 
\ioter  there,  in  the  same  way  that  many  others 
wire.  1  never  was  connected  with  the  enter- 
prise, though  Mr.  Bipley  desired  me  and  my 
\, ife  lo  go  there  and  enter  into  the  plans.  I 
(Loogbt  it  over,  however,  snd  decided  that  it 
was  not  the  proper  place  fir  me  or  my  work  at 
tbatume.  I  never  aaw  Dana  before  that  tune, 
nor  Lave  I  since." 

Wilh  this  your  correspondent  withdrew,  Mr. 
Emereon  bidding  him  a  cordial  "good-bye. n 
This  mcrning  1  called  npon  atr.  J.  8.  Dwtght, 
at  his  omce  in  rsmbertonsqeare.  Ben  Bauer 
baa  his  headquarter*  In  tbe  two  low  stone*  of 
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iLe  LuildiLg,  »Ld,  alter  pushing  through  the 
crowd  of  loafers  sod  hangers-on  which  oToggenl 
Ibe  steps, and  the  stairs,  and  hallways,  I  found 
lite  object  of  my  search  id  a  room  in  the  bdmt 
I  tort  ion  of  the  building.  After  atalug  the  obtest 
ol  hie  call,  jour  correspondent  tu  about  to 
dive  into  his  pocket  for  Lie  note-book  wheat  ths 
gf-Ltkman  said 

"Ob!  yon  are  a?  interviewer,  air,  are  jo»t 
Well,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  interviewed.'* 

"Why,  sir  I"  replied  the  undaunted  sorib*, 
"I  shall  atk  yon  only  a  brief  question  or  two- 
legerding  some  matters  whioh  transpired  many 
jeers  ago,  and  I  think  yon  will  find  no  impro- 
priety in  furnishing  me  the  informal  ion  I  wish;'* 
MiidTur,  6ti[i  man  dropped  Into  a  convenient 
chair  and  proceeded  to  ply  toe  gentleman  with 
tjucstiona.  After  a  moment's  Wot  turn ity  to* 
latter  fell  very. naturally  into  conversation,  and 
throughout  toe  interviow  treated  hie  eellex 
most  courteously.  Bis  statements  regardiss; 
the  Brook  Farm  Coterie  were,  in  aubsiaaoa,  as 
follows: 

"I  mytelf  became  connected  with  Brook  Farm 
at  the  end  of  the  first  season --in  '41  or  '42, 
1  think  it  was,  and  Mr.  Dana  had  been, 
I  think,  one  of  the  originator*  of  tbe 
scheme,  and  was  one  of  the  three 
Directors.  He  waa  at  that  time  appar- 
ent! v  a  very  close  friend  and  co-laborer 
of  Mr.  < George  Ripley,  and  bis  dottea  and  poet 
tit  n  were,  ill  through  the  coniinnanoe  ol  thai 
encietv,  those  of  direction  and  great  Inflnssss. 

He  also  gave  mocb  of  his  time  in  asaebinf  hotv 
Ucnlture  and  aiboriculrnre.  He  waa  of  a  very 
sanguine  and  confident  temperament,  aad  bsaag 
id  a  leading  position,  waa  rather  ape  to  take 
things  into  liis  own  hinds  and  go  ahead  aoeord- 
mg  to  his  own  Ideas  without  oontnlting  any- 
body eltte.  Hie  autocratic  and  rather  domineer- 
ing disposition  was  constantly  cropping  oat, 
ibongb  I  hardly  recollect  now  any  p*j-tioular 
instance  of  its  manifestation.  He  had  also  a> 
very  genial  side,  and  waa  a  man  of  very  Arse, 
and  ardent  friendships. 

"He  had  a  strong  will,  however,  and  waa 
slwsjs  a  little  inclined  to  be  arbitrary.  He 
took  hold  of  Foorierietn  more  strongly  than 
any  of  us.  We  all  thonght  some  of  Fourier's 
idtse  were  very  good,  bnt  Mr.  Dana  went 
(artier  than  anv  of  us,  and  beoame  a  strwt  fol- 
lower of  those  doctrines,  for  the  time  at  least. 
Mr.  Kipley,  however,  agreed  with  bin  eub- 
bUntially  in  this,  and  I  think  also  Mr.  Parka 
Godwin  of  New  York.  The  crisis  at  Brook 
Fatm  I  do  rot  think  was  aecribeble  to  Pourter- 
ism,  bnt  chltfly  to  the  fsei  that  loads  ware) 
lacking,  and  to  a  conflagration,  which  burned  a 
Uige  building.  Dsna  waa  the  last  man 
*  Lorn  I  ahould  have  thought  would  havs 
taken  the  position  be  now  ooooplea — I  mean  be 

fotng  over  to  the  Democratic  aid*.  He  it,  and 
think  alwaya  was,  an  ambitions  man,  and  haa 
developed,  einoe  Brook  Farm  daye,  a  great  love) 
of  money.  The  general  eiplanatioo  of  his 
pxeaent  attitode  is  nis  failure  to  cet  from  Oraoi 
the  appointment  to  the  New  Fork  Colleetor- 
»b>p.  Von  remember  thst  be  quarreled  with 
Greeley  on  the  Tnimne,  owing  to  hie  overbear- 
ing *pu  it,  and  hie  neat  mifl  at  Grant  served, 
combined  with  a  deeire  to  keep  the  large  sub- 
script tou-liat  of  the  Sun  intact  by  catering  edi- 
torially pretty  strongly  to  his  reader*'  tastes, 
to  help  him  on  gradually,  uofcil  ha 
assumed  hie  present  attitude.  Ha  waa 
■  Iwtye  a  scholar,  and  in  Brook  Paras 
days  could  converse  flueotly  In  German, 
French,  and  I  don't  know  but  other  languages. 
Some  of  it  he  had  picked  op  by  oootact  with 
natives  of  those  oountriea  while  in  a  store  of 
some  kind  at  Buffalo.  Hie  pelitioaj  eouraa  of 
Iste  years  haa  served  to  completely  alienate 
Irom  him  almost  all  of  bis  old  mends  aad  ease 
ciatce,  among  them  George  Ripley.  Somehow 
*e  never  thought  he  could  be  einoere  ia  his 
prolersed  change  of  sentiment,  and  hla  new 
ironi  has  been  aometh  ng  of  a  pouts  and  s»ra~ 
tery  to  ua  all.  What  >pinione  ha  sow  holds 
npon  Socialism  I  do  not  know.  The  change  am 
Lim  in  other  respects,  at  least,  has  boon  vary 
great."  _ 
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trie  I*""  '  one  brvass  ou  aorupuy  in  Uif 
ilisl  How    many  color*   C*H.»y"u 

cor'  .,..iv*inany  tints  of  red,  dt^yeUow 
and  rowu?  Tb«*re  stands  the  sturdy 
pir.  ,  which,  itself  ever  living  ever  green, 
setlns  to  mourn  to  the  Autumn  wIuJk 
the  departure  of  its  kinsmen  ;  there  is 
the  maple,  w4*ose  thick  foliage  is  just 
turning,  any  .ueoak  and  the  elm  to  which 
as  the  precursor  of  their  long  winter  cap- 
tivity, the  doting  Father  has  already  be- 
stowed the  "coat  of  many  color*.''  sore- 
ly there  is  a  language  in  nature  if  we 
have  an  eye  to  read,  and  a  spirit  to  com- 
prehend ;  a  hnguace  which  will  not  be 
degraded  to  anv  form  of  human  speech, 
even  though  Homer  and  Sbakesj»ere 
should  do  their  best ;  a  language  whose 
very  eloquence  is  in  its  silence,  and 
which,  the  more  it  is  listened  to,  the 
more  Wautiful  it  becomes. 

The  country  al»out  Concord,  like  the 
country  altout  Melrose,  is  well  calculated 
to  l>«  the  home  of  the  poet,  the  artist 
and  the  philosopher;  aud,  adapting  a  lit- 
tle the  words  of  Sc*»tt  we  may  well  >ay  : 

u !  loTi-ly  (Vnt.ini!  Si«»rn  aud  «ibt, 

.Mew  nun*  f<.r  a  |>r»tir  child' 

Kind  ut  l.r..wn  rw-aili  and  ih»^^j-  w.l 

I  .Slid  of  il.<"  iiKx.r.tain  and  the  fl—l 

Uu'l  uf  my  sir**;  «)ial  mortal  baud 

fan  eVr  unite  tbe  filial  land. 
Tlial  Lnil-  liu-  Im  ihf  rrnrfd  «lr»o-l 

Or  i>erhaps  in  the  language  of  one  ol 
herown  sages,  a  language,  a*  every  tnie 
lover  of  nature  can  testily,  by  no  means 
exaggerated. 

"In  the  wood-.,  is  |>erpetual  youth. — 
Within  the*e  plantations  of  Hod,'  a  de- 
corum and  sanctity  reitrn,  a  perenial  fes- 
tival is  dressed,  and  the  gne<<t  *ee*  not 
how  he  should  tire  of  them  in  a  thou*aud 
years.  In  the  woods  we  return  tu/iason 
and  faith.  There  1  feel  tha^n&hingcan 
befall  me  in  life — no  disgrace  necalaa- 
nity  (leaving  me  my  eyes)  wnich  nature 
cannot  repair.  .Standing  ou  the  bar* 
ground,  my  head  liathed  in  the  blithe  air, 
and  uplifted  into  infinite  space,  all  mean 
egotism  vanishes,  °  *  -  The  name 
ot  the  nearest  friend  sounds  then  foreign 
and  accidental ;  to  be  brothers,  to  be  ac- 
quaintance*, mailer  nr  servant,  is  then  a 
trifle  and  disturbance.  I  am  the  lover  of 
unconditioned  and  immortal  beauty.  In 
the  wilderne**  I  find  something  more 
dear  and  connate  than  in  streets.and  vil- 
lages. In  the  tranquil  landscape,  and 
especially  in  the  distant  line  of  the  hor- 
izon, man  beholds  somewhat  as  beautiful 
as  his  own  nature." 

Two  hours  walk  (for  we  were  in  no 
hurry  i  brought  us  to  (!oncord.  So  de- 
lightful had  l»een  the  latter  portion  of  the 
journey  that  we  had  almo-t  forgotten 
time  and  space,  .ind  ere  we  were  aware  we 
were  at  onr  journey'*  end,  the  afternoon 
being  already  Homewhat  advanced.  Here 
stopping  an  hour  at  the  hotel  for  refresh- 
ment and  re*t.  we  ^et  out  to  complete,  as 
best  we  could,  the  halance  of  the  dav. 

lit. 

\*x—  ii-g  Iteyoiid  thevilhigea  hall  mile 
we  csme  to  the  tjrst  battle  ground  of  the 
Revolution.  Tor, although  the  lir*t  blood 
was  -h*>d  at  (.exington,  it  will  be  rei  'in- 
hered that  the  lira  real  conflict  took  p  a-e 
at  Concord. 
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i'aasing  along  the  lirst  thingjolintereat 
"''nt'meet*  us  i*  the  wing  of  an  old  hojias, 

creed  by  *a  bullet,  and  the  mark  left 
{^.tereby  w  preserved  with  almost  super- 
stitions dfre.  It  was  made  by  the  l>rit- 
Lsh,  one  of  whom,  as  they  withdrew  from 
the  battle-ground,  out  of  pure  malice 
fired  into  the  house.  A  few  feet  further 
on,  and  to  the  left,  several  roda  back  from 
tie  road,  stands  a  quaint  old  New  Eng- 
land hoiire,  three  stories  high,  formerly 
the  home  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson- 
grand- fat  her  of  Ralph  Waldo — and  sine* 
made  memorable  in  the  "Mosses  from  an 
old  Manse." 

A  small  river  runs  through  the  battle* 
ground.;  'a  rustic  bridge  lies  across  it; 
on  the  Mniih  side  were  the  British,  on 
the  north  the  AdTerieans.  Both  spots 
are  marked  by  a  monument,  upon  the 
former,  one  erected  in  ISCO,  commemor- 
ating where  the  first  British  fell;  on  ths 
latter,  one  erected  at  the  centennial  of 
the  conflict.  The  latter  one  is  especially 
remarkable.  The  base  is  granite,  upon  it 
a  marble  block  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  sturdy  pioneer,  with  one  hand 
upon  bis  plow,  the  other  upon  his  gun. 
IWlow  is  an  inscription  which,  relying  as 
it  does  somewhat  upon  the  reader,  both 
for  sentiment  and  for  knowledge,  shows 
certainly  a  long  advance,  as  compared 
with  some  previously  quoted  inscription, 
in  the  science  of  making  epitaphs.  It  is 
a  simple  verse  from  Emerson  : 

lly  the  rude  brlagt  that  arvhfd  tba  food, 
TbHr  ftaf  to  April'a  hrrtxr  uufttrlM. 

Here  onr-*  ib>  *m<<aitl*d  fana#ra  stood 
Aud  lirrd  the  th<4  beard  'rwond  tbe  verW 

On  the  reverse  side  stand  these  words. 
KTB 
N'ioeternlk 

or 

Apiil. 
ls7i. 

Well.  nLat  now*  Shall  we  dare  to  vis- 
it the  Concord  Sage?  We  hesitate.  What 
excuse  can  we  make  for  calling?  No 
good  one.  Are  we  quite  certain  he  will 
receive  us°  Very  probably  he  has  play- 
ed this  game  of  •'Peek-a-boo"  with  dilet- 
tanti and  pedants  quite  long  enough. 
Would  it  be  right  to  so  impose  upon  bis 
time  ?  At  last  we  conclode  if  we  can  af- 
ford to  walk  all  the  way  from  Cambridge 
to  see  him,  he  can  afford  to  apare  a  few 
moments  at  least,  in  letting  himself  be 
seen,  and  if  he  won't  there  is  an  honor  ia 
being  refused  even  by  some  raeo ;  and  so 
with  genuine  hero  worship,  we  start  for 
his  home, 

.Vr.  Emerson's  home  is  a  white  house 
of  qjite  ample  dimensions,  situated  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  business  street  of 
Concord,  where  the  I>exington  road  fork- 
ed with  another  leading  off"  in  a  diagonal 
direction.  A  servant  announced  us,  and 
after  waiting  some  five  minutes  or  more, 
during  which  time  we  bad  opportunity  to 
scan  tbe  clasical  pictures  and  busts 
about  tbe  room.  Mr.  Emerson  came  in. 
He  gave  us  a  cordial  greeting  and  in- 
quired if  he  had  seen  us  before  and  aeem- 
ei  very  ready  to  enter  into  conversation, 
but  avoided  carefully  all  reference  to 
himself  or  his  works.  He  wished  to  know 
ail  altout  our  affairs,  whence  we  rams, 
•««l~what  were  onr  present  alma. 
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UneVitnessca  with  regret  the.  decline 
of -Mr.  Emerson'*  powers.  He  is  now  75 
years  old,  his  memory  is  nearly  gone;  he 
v.-M'iiii  ii"'*  prepare?  any  ncif  ~*nrk  foi 
the  '»«•>».  hut  i«  principally  employed 
in  r  i\«\>i£  1  ■  *  —  luriiior  » rititivrv 

A*  :m  example  ul'litu  lo-o.  ot'  iiii'iiiorr. 
I  will  tt«-r«-  relate  i»iK-  little  incident  :  (lie 
coiivcr»ati<ni  till  ujMin  an  old  friend  ol 
hi-.  M'h'itii  lie  lirst  met  in  Iti'.ly,  ami  with 
whom  ln»  ha*  corresponded  mure  or  t « — i 
for  -f\<  ral  \i*. ir«.  Thi"  wa«  Professor 
liriiuiu.  a  win  i»l"  line  of  t lit'  brother* 
liriiiim,  i'i-  founder.*,  <n  to  sp«>nk,  of 
comparative  I'iiiloln^r.  I  remarked  that 
I  h:ul  imt  Mr.  iJriinni  in  llerlin,  ami  that 
In*  Iih'1  i n<] u i red  particularly  about  him. 
"Oh,  did  yon,"  -aid  Kmerson,  'and  tvhai 
ran  you  tell  me  :i ! •■  ,u?  It i til  ;  has  he  much 
ma  family  yel :  is  lie  -uceessful  a*  a 
professor,  etc*."  I  answered  to  the  best 
ol"  my  knowledge.  "<!ive  me  his  name 
once  more,'"  said  Mr.  Kmerson,  ''I  wijli 
to  ,-t«k  something  of  my  daughter  about 
him."  I  gave  it  ;  tie  started  for  the  door, 
but  liefore  reaching  it  wa«  i-o:nj>elle<l  In 
return  and  inquire  again. 

And  yet  this  lo«s  ol  certain  mental 
families,  the  almo-t  inevitable  result  ol 
old  aire,  seems  more  than  compensated 
for  h\  the  calnine**  with  which  he  re 
ceive-;  it_  A  sweet  smile  constantly  plays 
over  his  countenance,  even  in  moments 
^.greatest  embarrassment.  True  In  hi* 
philo?r.phy_  he  permit"  no  natural  se- 
quence to  disturb  him.  In  his  presence, 
.s  with  his  writings,  one  feels  instinc- 
tively becalmed  and  reconciled  to  the 
inevitable  evils  of  existence.  "It  is  but 
one  stop  in  the  development  of  being." 
Said  the  aged  Wm.  VonHumboldt,  in  a 
slight  allusion  made  in  a  private  letter, 
to  bis  approaching  death.  Nothing  is 
more  lietutiful  than  the  ripened  fruit, 
which  having  resisted  all  erlorfs  3t  cor- 
ruption (mm  within  or  without,  now 
hang*  trembling  upon  its  stem,  fully  ma- 
tured and  ready  to  fall  ;  and  that,  too, 
whether  that  fruit  be  an  apple,  a  pear,  or 
a  human  spirit. 

The  old  New  Knslnud  carriage  wa» 
awaiting  him  at  the  door,  and  bidding  us 
pood-bye,  he  went  rolling  away  inlo  the 
country 

Mr.  Kinerxon  doe-»  not  overj»ower  one 
by  the  stateliness  or  majesty  of  his  |  r.*s- 
en«e.  He  is  rather  of  a  retiring,  submis- 
sive nature.  <  Mir  first  feeling  upon  meet* 
itnr  him  i>  one  ot  di«ap|>nintment.  He 
■*«eni*  so  very  ordinary,  when,  we  hail 
promised  ourselves  so  very  much.  Hut 
ne  rules  in  even  though  we  are  uncon- 
scious of  his  dominion,  ft  is  his  mildness, 
hit  calmness,  his  cheerful  earnestness 
the  |>eneiratiog  sunshine,  |  which  warms 
and  illumine'*  while  it  penetratcs|  the 
unseen,  unheard  magnetism  of  his  na- 
ture, which  draws  and  binds  all  hearts, 
and  when  we  are  once  bound  we  never 
gel  free,  fur  we  remember  him  only  to 
grow  to  him  more  firmly  in  reipcct  and 
love. 

IV 

"Don't  neg'ect  to  call  on  Mr.  Alcotl," 
said  Mr.  Kmerson,  as  we  left  his  house, 
"be  i«  alwavs  glad  to  meet  ywtng  men." 
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But  on  our  way  thither  wecame  to  a  very 
artistic  nrick  building  which  attracted, 
at  mil  e,  our  notice,  and  made  us  curious 
to  know  what  it  might  be.  It  was  the 
Concord  lil*ar».  \  -«inal|  country  vil- 
lage- ttta/nere  erected  a  bniuiinir  wjmu 
i  ;i.  »  not  have  cost  less  than  dreary 
inou-imt  ooitari.  nan  mie«i  «-  WlUl 
cnnioesi  literature,  and  could  mill-  ai}0/si 
ui  eatpiovH  uiuv  norarian  i.inii  nu  nrrnt- 
rums  snouiil  be  ladies)  and  an  assmtarp. 
to  keep  it  open  day  and  evening  for  citi- 
zens and  Grangers. 

We  found  our  librarian  a  most  excel- 
lent lady,  and  a-*  soon  as  she  discovered 
our  object,  moil  anxious  to  render  our 
stay  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  possi- 
ble. 

A  special  alcove  contained  the  books 
written  either  by  t.'onrord  authors  and 
autliere<-ses  or  aliOut  them;  <".  e.  the 
worL«  of  r.merson,  of  Hawthorne,  of 
fhorenu,  ol  Mi«s  Alcotl,  and    others. 

Hut  what  interested  u«  ir.o-t  was  the 
manuscripts  of  various  authors  which  we 
found  in  the  library.  Tbe.se  are  valuable, 
not  simply  as  mementos  ol  the  men, 
but  especially  as  showing  how  they 
thought  and  how  they  worked.  Some 
are  a*  clean  almost  as  the  printed  page, 
while  others  are  full  of  erasures,  inser- 
tions and  corrections  infinite.  It  is  a 
tntly  interesting  study*  perhaps  not  an 
altogether  unprofitable  exercise  for  the 
literary  judgment,  to  con  the  manuscripts 
ol  these  literary  masters,  and  a*k  our- 
selves why  such  and  such  corrections 
were  made.  This  is  not  always  easy  to 
deter/niirp,  and  perhaps  a  volume  of  Em- 
erson's condemned  paragraphs  would  be 
a-  valuable  a  contribution  to  our  litera- 
ture a«  many  of  the  pretentious  work* 
which  now   Maze  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Alcotl  relieved  us  with  the  great- 
est kindness.  He  was  far  more  commu- 
nicative than  Mr.  Kmerson.  He  would 
not  hear  to  a  short  visit.  We  must  re- 
main an  hour  or  more,  at  least,  and  then 
he  was  so  different  from  Mr.  Kmerson; 
for  a  while  the  latter  carefully  avoided 
all  reference  to  himself;  Mr.  Aleott  told 
u>  manv  of  his  deepe«t  persoual  expe. 
riences  almost  at  lirst.  How  he  had  once 
been  connected  with  the  llnston  nchoola; 
how  he  had  gathered  the  children  togeth- 
er and  attempted  to  barn  what  they  felt 
or  knew  religiously,  aside  from  all  that 
had  been  forced  or  indoctrinated  into 
their  minds,  to  draw  religion,  as  it  were, 
from  their  own  souls:  how  he  had  pub- 
lished two  volumes  entitled  "What  chil- 
dren Know,"  and  how  the  book  had  been 
"rucified,  and  he  had  been  driven  from 
lis  post  because  of  heresy.  And  theo 
bow  he  came  to  Concord  and  lived  in  ex- 
treme poverty  for  many  years,  and  how 
he  attempted  to  test  the  literal  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible,  by  attempting  to  lire 
it  litcr:illy,;by  turning  the  other  cheek.by 
giving  his  cloak,  and  how  he  was  reduc- 
ed to  almost  absolute  starvation  Ac.  Ac. 

The  appearance  of  "Little  Women" 
and  other  works  from  the  pen  of  his 
daughter  has  secured  for  Mr.  Aleott  a 
comfortable  home  and  comparative  rest 
in  his  old  age.     But  still  he  clings  to  hit 
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mysticism,     his    Platonlsm,     his    simple 
habits  of  life  and  action. 

It  seems  strange  thai  two  such  natures 
as  Kmer;nn'i4  and  A  Icon's  should  so 
closely  coalesce.  It  can  only  be  explain- 
ed upon  the  theory  of  opposite*.  Kmerson 
is  reserved,  Aleott  seems  bursting  to 
communicate.  I'.n.erson  writes,  Aleott 
talks  l.iiierson  rather  avoids  familiarity; 
with  Alcotl  you  can  never  become  farnrr- 
iareuoutrh.  But  they  are  alike  in  this, 
they.oom  tnink  deeply  and  speakcinfttnw 
thougn  me  one  with  the  tongue  tn«*  otu>r 
with  the  pen.  They  are  both  free  from 
hy|»ocrisy  and  cant.  With  both,  the 
one  great  object  is  the  truth, and  whatever 
truth  is  binding  upon  them  must  have  a 
place  in  their  hearts,  their  understand- 
ings and  their  lives.  Kike  Uoethe  and 
Schiller  they  seem  to  be  Inseparably  unit- 
ed, but  unlike  tJoetbe  and  Schiller,  only 
one  will  be  known  as  a  writer.  In  one 
respect  we  might  calk  them  the  Socrates 
and  Plato  of  America.  Socrates,  the 
mau  of  di-cotirse,  and  Plato,  the  maii  ol 
letters. 

But  we  iniist  Wring  these  articles  fn  a 
close.  It  was  already  dark  ere  we  left 
Comord.  I  had  now  a  good  \h  miles  lie- 
fore  me.  Koot-«ore  and  weary  I  reached 
Cambridge  having  passed,  I  think,  the 
most  pleasant,  instructive  and  inspiring 
day  of  my  life.  J,  F.  DtTTON 


3»* 


UAYARU     TAYLOR. 


\* 
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ftirilORIAL  MKET1NU  IN  TRKMONT  TKMFLK 
-  A  POfcSI  UtOM  MR.  LOMiFKLLOW  -  LKT- 
TIKS    Fl'.OH    DISTINOtlSHED    MEN. 


A  memorial  mating  to  do  hoDor  to  the  memory 
of  B  a  yard  Taylor  was  beld  1»-t  eventog  Id  Trs- 
luoDt  Temple,  under  ibe  sospices  of  ths  Young 
Mtu'i  Congress.  The  hstl  was  filled,  if  not 
crowded,  and  many  per*OD*  stood  throughout 
the  exercises.  Among  thoee  upon  th«  platform 
wero  Kalpu  Waldo  kmer»oo,  A.  Uronaoa  Aleott, 
Dr.  Ollrer  WcucleU  Holmes,  Richard  I'rothing- 
liatu,  J.  Bojle  O'Reilly  and  Hon.  J.  B.  U  Co^a- 
>\«. II.  The  exercises  were  opened  by  the  singine 
of  Mendelsohn's  "Ob.  for  the  wine*  of  •  dore! 
i>y  Miss  8.  C.  Kirher  and  the  Ifendelasobo  Choral 
t  nion.  Ku.-srli  ii.  Couwell,  president  ot  the  cod- 
l>reM,  then  made  an  address  in  which  he  sketched 
briefly  tbe  early  life  ot  the  man  Id  memory  of 
whom  the  audience  had  assembled.  1'r  pfetsor 
Lowell  Mason  recited  Longfellow's  "King  Robert 
of  Sicily,"  a  letter  from  lieorge  William  Curtis 
was  read,  alter  wblcn,  id  the  abi-enre  of  tbe  Ger- 
man consul,  «bu  bad  been  relied  upon  for  a 
speech  at  this  puiut  in  tbe  programme,  the 
cDorus  sang.  Or.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wai 
then  preseuted  by  Mr.  Cod  well,  with  as  apology 
lor  Mr.  Longfellow'*  absence  and  the  remark  that 
ibe  audience  would  probably  never  again  see  so 
rare  a  combination  as  a  po^iu  by  Henrr  W.  Long- 
fellow read  by  I'r.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Dr. 
Holmes  was  received  with  applause.  He  prefaced 
tne  reading  ot  tbe  poem  by  a  few  eloq  jent  words 
ot  his  own. 

BIM1IK8  OF  I'K.    HOLMES. 

I  can  hardly  ask  your  attention  to  tbe  lines 
which  Mr.  Longfellow  has  written,  and  done  me 
tbehenor  of  asking  me  to  read,  without  a  few 
words  of  introduction.  The  poem  should  have 
flowed  from  his  own  lips  in  those  winning  accents 
too  rarely  heara  in  any  ss.<>euitdy,  aod  never  for- 
LOtieu  by  those  who  have  listened  to  him.  Rut 
us  tenderers*  and  >weetnev«  are  >acn  teat  no  im- 
l  erfection  of  utterance  can  o,uite  c;"iil  Iti  har- 
monies. There  are  tones  in  tbe  contralto  of  our 
beloed  poet's  melodious  song  that  were  born 
null  it.itd  Diu-i  die  with  It  when  its  ruu-ic  i" 
silenced.  A  tiilmte  from  such  a  smg»r  would 
honor  the  obrf^iaies  of  tbe  pruadest  sovereign, 
»i  ulii  add  ti«>Li.e-s  to  tbe  l.urels  of  the  might- 
i>  st  conqueror.    But  he  who  this  eveuin^  has  this 
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timuie  Uiq  upon  bis  bean-*  wore  no  crown  save 
that  which  tbe  sisterhood  of  tbe  Musp«  wore  for 
bim.  Hi*  victories  were  all  peaceful  ones,  and 
there  has  Iwen  no  heartache  after  aoyof  them.  His 
life  was  a  journey  tbrouen  many  lauds  uf  meu, 
I  brooch  many  realms  of  knowledge.  He  left  his 
bumble  door  in*  boyhood,  poor,  untrained,  un- 
known, snb<  raided,  unattended.  He  found  bim 
self,  once  at  leae>t,  as  1  well  remember  bis  telling 
me,  hungry  and  wdlnigh  penniless  in  the  streets 
of  a  European  city,  fta-nop  bl>  eyes  a:  a  baker's 
window, and  tightening  b<  girdle  In  tbs  place  of  a 
repast,  Onre  more  be  left  bis  native  land,  now  in 
the  strength  of  manbood,  known  and  honored 
throughout  tbe  world  of  letters,  tbe  sovereignty 
of  the  nation  inve-ting  him  with  its  mantle  of 
dignity,  tbe  laws  of  civilization  surrounding  bim 
with  tbe  balo  of  their  inviolable  sanctity— tbe  boy 
wbo  went  forth  to  view  tbe  world  atoot,  now  on 
equal  footing  with  tbe  potentates  and  princes 
wbo,  by  right  of  birth  or  by  tbe  might  of  Intellect, 
swayed  the  destinies  of  great  empires.  He  re- 
turns to  us  no  more  as  we  remember  bim,  but  bis 
career,  hit>  example,  the  truly  American  story  of 
a  grand,  cheerful,  active,  sell-developing,  self- 
sustaining  life  remains  as  an  enduring  inheritance 
for  all  coining  generations. 

Loxofkllow's   ror.u. 

Boy*r4  Taylor. 

Di  »d  be  lay  amoeg  his  hooks ! 

i  be  peace  of  Ood  was  In  his  looks. 

As  the  statues  *ln  the  gloom. 
W«u  h  o'er  Maximilians  tomb. 

So  thorn  volumes  from  their  shelves 
Watched  him,  silent  as  Uiemselres. 

Ah !  hU  band  will  never  more 
Tui  n  their  atoriod  page*  o'er ; 

Never  saore  his  lip*  repeat 
Songs  of  theirs,  however  sweet. 

Let  tbe  lifeless  body  rest! 
Bo  Is  gone  who  was  Its  guest. 

Gone  as  travellers  haste  to  leave 
A o  loo,  nor  tarry  until  evs. 

Traveller :  In  what  resists  alar. 
In  what  planet,  La  what  star. 


la  whst  vast  aerial  speee, 
Milnev  the  light  spotter 


face: 


In  what  gardens  or  delight 
Rest  thy  weary  feet  tonight  * 

Poet!  thoo  whose  latest  vers* 
Was  a  carland  on  thy  he 


Thnn  lisst  sung  with  nrgan  tsw« 
In  DeeksUod's  life  thins  < 


On  the  ruins  of  the  Fas* 
Blooms  the  perfect  flower,  at  last. 

r'rlewd!  bat  yesterday  the  hells 
Bang  fur  thee  their  load  facwwelw; 

And  todsy  they  toll  for  thee, 
Lying  deed  beyond  the  sea; 

Lying  dead  among  thy  books; 
The  peace  of  Ood  Id  all  thy  look*. 

MKM;y  WaliSWOKTM  LoSO.'KtXOW. 
•  In  the  Kofklrchs  at  lutuhrsuk, 

A  letter  from  T.  Tt.  Aiurich  was  then  read  Dy 
Mr.  Conwell,  wbo  first,  however,  expressed  the 
wi'b  that  If  Senator  Blaine  or  Uoreruor  Talbot  or 
Lieutenant  Governor  Long  were  In  tbe  ball  toey 
would  take  seats  upon  tbe  platform.  Mr.  Coo- 
well,  witb  a  truthful  explanation  that,  in  order  to 
secure  a  spontaneous  expression,  be  bad  given 
him  uo  opportunity  for  preparation,  called  upon 
J.  Hoyle  u  Ktiilv  for  A  speech.  I'nder  tbe  cir- 
cumstances Mr.  O'Reilly  was  aa  brief  as  be  was 
spontaneous,  enforcing  tbe  remark  with  which  he 
becan,  that 'Spontaneity  may  be  pleasant  to  tbe 
meeting,  but  by  uo  means  so  to  tbe  speaker."  lie 
acquitted  himself  creditably,  however,  in  a  short 
s]>eecb.  tbe  central  thought  In  which  was  that  the 
gathering  was  distinctively  American,  having  for 
its  object  a  tribute  to  tbe  memory  ol  a  taao  wbe 
came  from  the  people,  who  remained  with  the 
people,  and  wbo,  In  bis  glorions  death  a*  a  reore 
tentative  of  tbe  people,  received  such  a  popular 
ovation  as  a  king  might  envy. 

A  letter  from  .lames  T.  Fields  was  next  read, 
and  Ah  xander  Wlikle  entertained  tbe  audience 
with  asv'.o.  Letters  lrom  Wnittierand  Whltelaw 
Reid  were  read,  and  lion.  J.  B.  1>.  Cogswell, 
president  of  tbe  Senate,  spoke  with  aeenstosaea 
eloquence  and  fluency  of  Taylor's  literary  career, 
boloiog  the  closest  attention  of  tbe  audienoe. 

Letters  from  Howells  and  Whipple  were  read, 
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and  Curtis  Guild  spoke  briefly.  Letters  from 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
B.  F.  Butler,  W.  A.  Simmons,  John  Weiss,  Presi- 
dent Hayes  and  V.  W.  Bird  followed. 

Tbere  were  now  loud  calls  for  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
peat  and  prolonged  applause  at  the  mention  of 
his  name.  The  renowned  philosopher,  whose 
modesty  and  reluctance  to  appear  to  public  are 
proverbial,  seemed  very  much  confused.  He 
shook  his  head  in  reply  to  the  encouraging  glances 
of  Mr.  Conwell,  and  resisted  for  a  while  the 
persuasive  words  and  nudges  of  bis  friend.  Dr. 
holmes,  wbo  sat  beside  him,  but  finally  yielded 
and  rose,  at  wbicb  movement  the  applause  ot  the 
audience  wss  redoubled.  He  bowed  bis  acknowl- 
edgments only,  however.  There  were  then  loud 
calls  for  "Alcott,"  but  without  avail,  bnt  be  sub- 
sequently relented  and  spoke  a  few  words.  Hon. 
Richard  Frotbiogbam  and  Dr.  Cornell  spoke  for 
aboot  two  minutes  each,  and  at  ten  o'clock  tbe 
meet  it  g  was  dismissed,  afler  toining  witb  the 
chorus  in  tinging  Bayard  Ttylor  s  favorite  hymn, 
"America." 

TBI    LETTER*. 

Some  of  tbe  letters  mentioned  above  Are  as  foJ 
lows: 

Rostok,  148  Charles  street,  Jan.  8. 1*79. 
Gentlemen  or  tbe  Committee  ol  the  Taylor  Me- 
morial—An imperative  duty  calls  me  to  a  distant 
(  ounty  of  tbe  State  on  tbe  evening  set  apart  for 
tbe  meeting  at  Tremont  Temple.  But  even  If  1 
were  not  obliged  to  be  absent  from  our  city  on 
tbat  night,  1  doubt  if  I  should  have  the  courage 
to  be  present  and  trust  my  voice  with  any  words 
fitting  to  such  an  occasion.  Tbe  departure  of  my 
oear  Bayard  Taylor  is  so  recent,  bis  loss  so  unex- 
pected, tbat  my  lips  could  only  falter  ont  a  few 
broken  expressions  of  individual  sorrow,  and  I 
should  be  wholly  Incapable  of  any  adequate  pub- 
lic tribute  to  bis  memory.  So  many  years  of  ex- 
ceptional and  near  relationship  witb  bim—* 
brotherly  intercourse,  unclouded  from  early  man- 
bood onward  through  his  life— would  incapacitate) 
me  from  taking  part  before  an  audience  assem- 
bled to  honor  Els  genius  and  his  virtues,  and  I 
should  probably  be  able  only  to  stammer  through 
tear*  an  apology  for  my  inability  to  speak  bis 
praises.  lbc&e  tender  words  by  Halleck  better 
convey  my  meaning : 

while  memory  Mds  me  weep  tbee, 

Nor  thought*:  nor  words  are  free. 

The  Kriefls  fixed  too  deeply 

That  mourns  a  mau  like  thee. 

James  T.  Fields. 

We»t  Xtw  Bbiouton,  Statfx  Island,  X.  Y.,  \ 
Jan. »,  18T9.  I 

Pear  Sir— I  am  very  sorry  that  my  engagements 
compel  me  to  decline  your  invitation  to  attend 
the  meeting  fn  memory  of  Bayard  Taylor.  But  no 
one  will  say  apy  word  of  praise  of  his  manly  and 
generous  character,  or  of  gratitude  lor  bis  noble 
example  of  faithful  industry,  to  which  my  heart 
»ill  not  respond.  1  knew  bira  well  for  nearly 
t lurty  years,  and  when  I  said  good- by  to  him  last 
May  as  he  departed,  amid  universal  applanse  and 
satisfaction,  upon  a  mission  to  Germany,  be  was 
as  frank  and  simple  and  earnest  as  the  youth 
whom  I  rememl>er  long  ago.  He  died  in  the  ful. 
Less  of  bis  activity  and  hope,  bat  tbe  death  ef  a 
man  so  true  aud  upright  leaves  us  a  sorrow  whol- 
ly unmixed  witb  tbe  wish  that  hi*  life  might  have 
leeo  different,  or  with  regret  tbat  it  was  only  a 
promise.  Like  tbe  kniebt  at  arms,  whose  name 
he  bore,  be  was  a  gentle  knight  of  letters,  with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach,  and  by  those  of  us 
wbo  personally  knew  him  well  be  will  be  long  and 
tenderly  teuitniberrd. 

Truly  yours, 

GkhBiiic  Willi**  Ccbti*. 
To  E.  P.  'trout ,  Esq  ,  and  other  geutleinsn  of  tbe 

co  intuitu*. 

>"rw  Yob  a  TRmt'XE,  I 
New  York,  Jan.  7,  1*79.     J 
Pear  Sir— Nothing  but   an  imperative  engagel 
n  ent  elsewhere  could  keep  me  from  uniting  with 
to.  se  friends  of  my  friend.    Bayard   Taylor,   who 

Ltopose  cext  Friday  in  Boston  to  commemorate 
is  life  and  virtues.  From  our  professional  asso- 
ciation I  could  not  but  anow  him  intimately,  and 
be  was  one  of  tbe  few  men  of  distinction  with 
wtom  every  added  year  of  intimacy  continned  to 
I  lighten,  not  merely  your  affection,  but  also  roar 
respect.  Tbe  essential  characteristic  alike  of  bit 
life  and  his  work  was  his  inherent  honesty.  He 
described  what  he  taw;  be  wrote  what  he 
thought:  be  meant  friendship  if  be  gave  yon  hut 
band.  I  never  knew  bim  to  shrink  froa  ex- 
pressing an  opiaion  merely  because  it  was 
nr.(opular;  and  I  am  sure  be  never  sought  a 
man    merely     because     the    man    was    power- 
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Christian  sweetness  of  Lara,  and  the  high  argu- 
ments and  ibytbiulc  marvel  of  Deokalioa,  art 
sureties  of  tbe  permanence  of  his  reputation. 
But  at  tblt  Domeot  inv  thoughts  dwell  rather 
nion  tbe  man  man  the  author.  Tbe  calamity  of 
bis  death  felt  in  both  hemisphere*  la  to  mo  and 
to  all  who  intimately  knew  and  loved  bin  a  heavy 
parsonal  lose.  Coder  tbe  shallow  ot  thia  bereave- 
ment, lo  tbe  inner  cirri*  of  mourning,  we  sorrow 
most  of  all  that  we  shall  see  bis  face  no  more,  and 
long  lur  "tbe  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  ani  tbe 
sound  ot  a  voice  that  la  still." 

Thy  friend,  J.-s.x  «;.  Wnirrim. 


I'.  AY  AUD  T.iYI.Oi:. 


\1*» 


A 


If  G-xi  Mill  keep*  ia  tliee  tliy  |K>«-»r  from  vnk, 
(irul  nmster  «.oethe,— in  w!i— #  mii-ter-*"t»g, 
W.altli,  if  not  p.  ice.rucu  weUj  will  tin  1  long, 
lira>e  tlii*  new  ptave  in  Germany,  in  baste. 

With  glowing  rose*,  a-  the  angels  gra'ed 
The  tomb  of  tLinc  own  Faust,  nor  ever  ceve 
To  thank  to-- man  who  give  ti^y  tame  new  lease 
Of  a  whole  temi-pln  re  of  cultured  taste. 

Com*'  hither  fa.teringly,  poor  M ±ign<  rite. 
Bring  gratefuMy  thy  dentlita*  ■Uby-nower,— 
Ad. I  plaoe  it  gently  on  thi-  -le-ad  man's  bier, 

Vor  through  tie  song  be  learned  to  sing;  *o  *»eet, 
We,  listening  on  the  c«>l  J  Atlantic  r bore. 
I  Ian     pit.«tl    thee     and    drop|>ed  for   thee 
tear.  w. 


TIIE  RATARD  TATLOB  MENOBU1. 

Tliis  affair,  Friday  evening  week, at  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, carae  as  near  a  failure,  and  yet  he  a  success,  as 
was  possible.  The  memorial  was  engineered  by  Col- 
Russell  II.  Conwell,  who,  it  would  seem,  did  not 
make  sure  of  bis  speakers,  though  be  InTited  people 
right  and  left,  and  by  a  free  admission  secured  a 
splendid  audience.  It  was  to  Col.  Conwell's  credit 
th.tt  he  ran  down  to  Kennctt  Square,  Pennsylvania, 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  parents  and  neighbors 
ol  Mr.  Taylor,  so  that  be  bad  something  fresh  to  offer. 
Mr.  Long  fellow'*  poem,  and  Mr.  Holmes'  felicitous 
introductory  remarks  on  tbe  reading  of  it,  were  happy 
bits.  So  was  tbe  presence  of  air.  Emerson,  and  the 
few  worda  from  Mr.  Alcoti.  Boyle  O'BeUlv  and 
President  Cogswell  spoke  briefly  and  well.  But  oth- 
erwise, save  tbe  music  and  reading,  waa  great  expec- 
tations. The  chairman  called  for  anticipated  attend- 
ants of  high  degree,  but  there  waa  ao  response,  save 
in  an  unusual  quantity  of  letters  of  apology  for  ab- 
sence. It  is  understood  Col.  Conwell  Is  to  write  a  life 
of  Taylor,  and  this  gathering  may  somehow  be  the 
christening  of  the  bantling. 


[Jan.] 


Death  ef    The*.    Brttri. 

Tlio  death  of  Mr.  Tbeo.  ltrowu,  winch  oc- 
curred suddenly  Saturday  morning,  removes 
auothcr  of  tbe  men  who  Lave  becu  proniiucntly 
ideutilied  with  the  business  iuieie.-ts  of  Worces- 
ter for  tbe  last  half  a  century.  Mr.  Browu  came 
to  this  city  from  Providence  iu  1828,  when  but 
sixteeu  years  of  age.  After  working  as  au  ap- 
prentice wiib  bis  brother*  Albert  and  William, 
at  lliat  time  aud  for  many  yearn  after  the  lead- 
ing custom  clothiers'  of  ceuiral  Massachusetts, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  linn,  which  was  known 
as  W.  ec  A.  Brown  &  Co.,  ihc  other  member  be- 
iiigjAlbeP,  who  died  in  l!*j-J,  aud  William,  who 
died  in  1Si2.  Since  that  time  be  I. as  retained 
his  interest  in  Hip  business,  which  Is  now  tou- 
ducii-d  under  the  linn  name  of  W.  &  T. 
Brown,  and  is  tbe  oldest  clothing  house 
iu  the  city.  In  bis  business  iclatious 
Mr.  Brown's  dealiugs  were  always  marked 
by  the  strictest  integrity,  aud  bis  busi- 
uess  associates  will  ever  remember  bis  career 
among  them  as  au  example  worthy  of  imitation 
and  perpetuation.  Socially,  he  was  one  of  tbe 
uiu«-t  agreeable  of  meu.    Wiid  a  refined  literary 
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taste,  which  was  uiost  caietully  cultivated,  a 
retentive  uiemoiy  aud  pleasing  maimer,  bis  so 
ciity  was  n:tich  sought,  aud  among  his  large 
circle  ol  acquaintances  he  was  ever  a  welcome 
guest,  his  ready  aud  brilliant  but  refined  wit, 
hi*  keen  appreciation  of  the  humorous,  tod  bis 
superior  (•••:  \  'Uoual  |<oweis  making  him  a 
uiost  agtrraliie  companion.  He  bad  the  happy 
l.uulty  of  always  looking  upou  the  brightest 
>idc  ol  life,  was  ever  cheerful  aud  cotdial  iu  his 
greeting,  aud  ueverrclused  his  aid  iu  luctbtring 
a  lelorm,  social  or  moial,  giving  freely  ol  his 
time  to  any  movement  iu  eithei  dnectioii,  and 
materially  forwarding  tbe  woik  by  his  close  aud 
earnest  application.  Liberal  iu  bis  treatment  ol 
all  questious  be  respected  aud  attentively  lis- 
tened to  the  opinions  expressed  by  othere,  his 
way  ol  presenting  his  broad  aud  geuerous  views 
winning  for  bun  the  respect. ol  bis  most  radical 
oppouei  ts  upon  matters  under  consideration. 
Wiiitlicr  discussing  a  serious  or  humorous 
question,  bis  conversational  powers  were  such 
i hat  ue  was  enabled  to  command  attention  aud 
disarm  criticism  by  bis  frankness,  sincerity 
and  never  tailing  geniality.  Although  sixty- 
seven  years  ol  age  lie  was  yonug  in  heart  and 
mauner.  lie  was  alett  aud  youthful  in  bis  car- 
nage to  the  last,  anil  he  kept  bis  boyish  heart 
although  he  was  nearly  at  tbe  door  of  the  al- 
lotted three  score  ycais  and  ten,  and  was  never 
regarded  otherwise  tliau  youtblul  iu  years  by 
the  younger  generation,  who  were  always  glad 
to  have  bun  with  them.  So  much  was  be  inter- 
ested in  the  things  ol  toJay  that  those  who  en- 
joyed bis  society  hardly  realized  that  he  had 
seen  so  many  years  ol  active  I'fe.  His  death 
was  sudden  aud  unexpected.  He  was  about  at 
usual  on  Thursday,  was  somewhat  indisposed 
on  Friday  aud  kept  to  tbe  house.  Eirly 
Satuiday  morning  be  complaiued  of  an 
oppressed  feeling  about  the  chest,  tu.ued 
upou  his  side  and  died  quietly  and  almost  In- 
stantly. The  immediate  cause  of  bis  death  was 
shown  by  a  post  mortem  examination  to  have 
beeu  laity  degeneration  of  the  heart.  Mr. 
Brown  was  a  veteian  walker.  No  one  knew  so 
well  as  he  the  best  uttiacitous  ol  the  wood*  and 
Welds  ol  Worcester  and  the  surroundiug  towns. 
He  was  Uieil'  constant  fiteiid  aud  visitor,  and 
knew  the  uameB  and  habits  ol  the  various  birds 
and  wLcie  to  liud  the  wild  ttowei*  winch  are 
the  most  cuiious  and  rare.  Iu  this  he  strongly 
resembled  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  his  friend,  while 
living,  aud  whom  ue  has  now  gone  lo  join.  His 
Ineiidly  relationship  to  olber  men  of  letters  is 
well  kuown.  The  (act  that  be  was  himself  au 
occasional  contributor  to  tbe  columns  of  the 
periodicals  ol  tbe  day  is  not  so  well  understood. 
Harpet'e  Magazine,  iu  its  collection  ot  wit  aud 
humor,  has  had  articles  of  which  he  was  tbe 
author.  Iu  another  vein  is  the  lollowing,  which 
be  seut  to  tbe  Index,  ai:d  which  we  cut  from 
that  journal: 

AW    ENIGMA. 

More  subtle  than  suullght  am  I, 
The  life  of  all  action  and  thought ; 

Without  me  your  be-t  projects  die, 
With  me  your  worst  may  be  fraught. 

Men  luveut  luauv  ways  me  to  bind, 
Aud  exclusively  make  me  tbeir  own, 

And,  when  feeling  uiost  sure  mc  to  find, 
They  're  surprised  to  liud  1  have  flown. 

The  Sbekiiials  I  build  aud  forsake— 

Contented  in  few  long  to  stay; 
Strange  new  one*  'tis  uiy  business  to  make, — 

At  this  game  forever  1  play. 

My  realm  is  all  nature  aud  art. 

In  high  and  low  places  1  dwell; 
Ol  heaven  I  am  the  best  part; 

And  also  the  worst  part  of  hell. 
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Fmrnta  nl    taalxrai. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  has  for  orer  40 
years  taugbt  the  American  people  from  the  lec- 
ture platform  with  a  voice  of  inspiration,  has 
again  after  long  absence  spoken  In  this  region,— 
we  trust  not  for  the  hut  time,  jet  it  was  a  mem- 
orable occasion,— his  appearance  before  the 
Amherst  students  Wednesday  evening,— and  a 
memorable  discourse.  His  address  for  this  year 
of  grace  1879  is  entitled  "The  Superlatire,  or, 
'Mental  Temperance"— a  title  only  enigmatic  to 
the  superficial,  and  embodying  the  key-note  of 
the  music  of  his  thought.  Without  the  long 
line  and  evolution  of  argument,  but  with  cumu- 
lation of  wise  and  powerful  aphorisms,  the  sage 
exhibited  the  beauty  and  charm  and  value,  the 
danger  and  weakness  of  the  superlative,  of 
exaggeration  in  action,  religion  and  language; 
and  the  higher  reaih  of  that  control  which  he 
termed  mental  temperance.  With  this  and  from 
this  contrast  he  joined  and  presaged  the  destiny 
of  this  country.  It  was  thus  a  further  phase  of 
the  great  outlook  of  bis  "Fortune  of  the  Repub- 
lic," the  word  of  a  seer,  to  whom  our  future 
appears  the  highest  when  duller  eyes  are  full  of 
the  immediate  debasements,  and  incredulous  of 
destiny.  Emerson  lilts  us  into  higher  air  and 
shows  us  wider  horizons.  Be  has  been  greatly 
stigmatized  in  bis  generation  with  that  now  un- 
meaning word  "infidel";  but  when  we  climb 
painfully  for  a  moment  to  his  bights,  he  seems 
to  us  the  only  believer,  and  all  the  common 
world  infidel,  no  matter  how  ceremonial  in  their 
attendance  on  the  stated  means  of  grace. 

For  the  divine  purposes  have  never  been 
doubtful  to  him,  and  the  significance  of  the  re- 
public is  so  sure  that  the  political  and  religious 
bugbears  of  the  day  cannot  clond  his  vision  of 
its  future.  The  6tar  of  empire,  in  spiritual  be- 
yond material  expectation,  shines  for  us,  though 
our  present  paths  be  sordid  and  blind.  Hit 
"word  of  the  Lord"  it:— 
"Vo'.  I  uncuver  the  land 

Which  I  Md  of  ol<l  time  In  the  Wert, 
As  the  sculptor  uncoven  the  utatae 
When  he  has  wrought  the  beat." 

"When  the  church  is  social  worth. 
When  the  state-boos*  is  the  bearth. 
Thin  the  perfect  state  is  come, 
Tlic  republican  at  home." 

The  superlative,  he  declares,  is  as  good  as  the 

the  positive,  if  it  be  alive.    It  is   alive   in   the 

Oriental  nature,  which  has  molded  the  religions 

and  the  purposes  of  the  world.    In  the  western 

nations  it  is  te<lious  and  weak.    la  the  thought 

ot  the  Hindoos  there  are   but   two   days   in  a 

man's  history  -the  day  of  bis  lot  and  the  day  of 

judgment.    We  have  every  day  and  all   days. 

The  diamond  and  the  pearl  are  only  accidental 

tons;  they  are  proper  to   the   eastern    world, 

which  fills  extremes;   the  diver  goes    beneath 

the  wave  a  pauper,  and  rises  with  the  wealth  of 

monarchs    in    his  hand.     The    eastern    people 

excel  in  fine  and  rich  work  in  silk  and  wool,  in 

gold  and  precious  stones;    the  western  excel  in 

iron.  It  is  a  proverb  of  the  East  that  there  are  no 

good  roads  where  gold  is  found ;  and  there  are  no 

schools  on  the  shores  from  whose  water?  pearls 

are  brought.    The   East   is    imaginative,    the 

West  practical;  the  Kast  superlative,  the  West 

positive.    Will  not  the  dominion  of  the  positive 

degree  proceed  farther?    Among  us  there  is  yet 
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too  much  inflation,  unreality,  echo  of  tne 
old  ways  of  Europe.  European  civiliza- 
tion is  the  age  of  wine;  the  age  of  water 
may  be  far  stronger.  It  is  the  age  of  temper- 
ance,—of  drinkers  of  water,  e  iters  of  bread, 
of  simple  and  sincere  speakers,— the  age  of  the 
positive  degree,  which  it  Is  ours  to  begin  and 
fulfil. 

Mr  Emerson  nears  bi9  Tfith  birthday  anni- 
versary, and  it  is  much  for  him  to  leave  the 
harbor  of  bis  home  and  di<charge  the  duty  he 
perceived  in  the  fre-hness  of  youth,  and  has 
performed  with  such  faith  and  simplicity.  He 
w:is  "not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision"  in 
earlier  or  later  vears,  an<l  it  is  because  he  has 
seen  it  with  sui  h  clearness  that  Lowell's  satiric 
hit  is  but  a  fortunate  expression  of  the  truth, 
since  he  indeed 

"Makes  iDTMerie*  matters  of  mere  erery-<laj." 
This  habit  of  crowding  daily  life  with  perpetual 
rceaning,  of  touching  the  great  and    the  little, 
the  gross  and  the  detail,  with  even  strength,  of 
gauging  the  deepest  miracles  of  life  with  com* 
mon  sense,  results  from  his  consciousness  of  the 
nnity  of  all  things  in  the  eterna!  purposes;  as  he 
himself  has  so  often  written,  and  nowhere  bet- 
ter than  in  his  challenge  to  the  worshiper: — 
"Draw,  if  thou  can-t,  the  mystic  line 
Severing  rightly  his  from  thine, 
Which  i-  human.  »hich  divine." 

[Mar.  Springfield  Republican] 


Mr.  Dan  French,  sculptor  ot  tee 
Minote  Man,  is  modelling  a  bust  of  Mr. 
Emerson  which  his  friends  believe  will 
be  superior  to  any  previous  attempt  of 
others  in  fidelity  to  the  lineaments  and 
contour  of  the  original.Mr.French,we  are 
gl:ul  to  learn  has  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a  studio  upon  the  home 
place  at  Hulbardville,  which  would 
seem  to  be  an  indication  that  this 
one  of  the  divine  arts  will  find  quite  a 
permanent  home  in  classic  Concord. 

f-^O-f         fUKBB    B4ST0X   B0T8. 

An  "Old  High -School  Boy"  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette: 

When  I  have  beard  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
deliver  his  polished,  dignified  and  instructive 
lectures  ana  orations,  I  have  felt  a  comic  de- 
sire to  ask  him  if  he  remembered  the  days 
when,  as  a  Latin  School  boy,  he  used  to  lend 
his  Imots,  when  fatigued  with  football-kicking 
on  Boston  Common,  to  George  Goldthwaite 
to  kk-k  -with,  George  wearing  pumps.  It  was 
a  cotomon  thing  for  old-time  football  kickers 
to  staff their  boota  with  gra*s  to  fend  off  the 
kirk*.  The  Goldthwaite  above  mentioned 
has  Jost  died.  He  became  afterwards  a 
senator  in  Congress  from  Alabama.  When 
at  *l»e  Latin  School  he  was  famous  for  his 
pluoV  and  strength,  but  quiet  and  retiring  in 
demeanor;  vet  once,  when  repeatedly  taunted 
by. a  noted  bully,  he  accepted  the  challenge, 
aiid  in  a  severe  fight  overcame  the  young 
ruffian,  on  the  old  Latin  School  playground, 
which  was  then  on  the  site  of  the  preeent 
0*irt  house.  I  rememVr  another  early  ind- 
d.nt  in  the  life  of  Winthrop,  in  connection 
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The  death  of  George  B.  Hillard  occurred  so 
recently,  and  his  genius  and  amiable  charac- 
ter have  received  so  many  true,  feeling  and 
eloquent  tributes  from  gentlemen  of  the  law 
and  of  literature,  that  I  forbear  the  intrusion 
of  my  homage  to  his  worth  at  this  time  and 
place;  but  it  will  be  pardonable  for  me  to  add 
my  tears  to  theirs,  and  a  sigh  when  I  reflect 
that  so  rare  a  mind  and  so  gentle  and  sympa- 
thetic a  nature  as  that  of  George  8.  Hillard 
should  have  been  bowed  down  so  long  by 
painful  infirmity  of  health;  and  that  he  who 
was  always  so  ready  to  appreciate,  honor  and 
aid    merit  in    others,  should   have    been  de- 

C rived  of  the  full  measure  of  this  world's 
oners  while  he  lived— the  large  measure  of 
public  distinctions  which  he  deserved,  and 
which  should  have  soothed  and  graced  bis  re- 
gretted exit  from  our  mortal  life. 


Among  those  who  were  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  farewell  reception  to  Bev.  O.  B.  FrotbJagham, 
and  who  sent  letters  of  regret,  were  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Home*,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Bev.  Charles 
C  Ames  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  Mr.  Em- 
erson said,  "1  grieve  not  to  obey  your  kind  invita- 
tion. 1  am  not  in  condition  to  make  visits,  or 
take  any  part  in  conversation.  Old  age  has  rushed 
on  me  in  the  last  year,  and  tied  my  tongue,  and 
hid  luy.memory,  and  thus  made  it  a  duty  to  stay 
at  home.  1  regret  it  the  more  that  Mr.  Frothlng- 
ham  lias  strong  claims  on  me,  not  only  on  his  own, 
out  on  liia  father's  side,  who  was  a  noble  friend  to 
my  youth.  I  rejoice  that  after  so  long  and  faith- 
ful labors  in  the  Church,  he  has  this  well-earned 
re*t  and  enjoyment  before  him." 

[April  reception  in  N.Y.] 


Mr  Frothingham's  abandonment  of  bis  church 
enterprise  has  not  unnaturally  been  taken  as  a 
virtual  admission  that  "Free  Religion"  In  New 
York  is  a  failure.  This  inference  receives  con- 
firmation from  Mr  Frothingham's  own  expres- 
sions in  bis  farewell  sermon  of  last  Sunday,  in 
which,  after  announcing  that  his  church  has 
stood  on  the  ground  of  transcendentalism,  be- 
lieving with  Emerson  and  Parker  "that  truth 
comes  to  the  individual  heart,"  he  conceded  that 
"the  era  of  individualism  is  near  lu  close,  and 
an  era  of  organization,  of  construction  npon  a 
new  basis,  is  at  band."  What  the  new  basis  4s 
to  be,  Mr  Frotbingham  confessed  himself  unable" 
to  say.  We  commend  him  to  1  Corinthjaus, 
iil:  11.— [Christian  Union. 
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Me.  Emerson  gave  what  we  fear  must  be  called 
a  farewell  lecture  before  the  students  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School  on  Monday,  May  5;  and 
many  were  the  reminders  of  the  famous  epoch- 
making  "Address"  of  1838.  His-  presont  word 
was  marked  with  bis  own  beauty  of  thought  and 
vigor  of  expression.  The  heat  of  the  chapel  op- 
pressed him,  but  there  was  a  pathetic  eloquence 
in  the  pauses  by  widen  he  eoeraed  to  r<MX>ver  him- 
self. In  some  passages  the  old  sweet  tone  over- 
came the  huekiness,  and  the  sentences  came  out 
sparkling  like  gems.  He  was  obliged  to  omit  a 
large  portion  of  what  will  prove  when  printed  a 
notable  statement  of  the  relation  of  his  own  life- 
work  to  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  world.  For 
centaries  to  come  men  will  repeat  the  saying  of 
this  wise  man,  "Unlovely  Is  the  life  without  God." 

[May] 
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As  pale-blue  mountain  that  I  sec  from  far, 

It*  classic  liemity  marked  mrninst  the  *ky; 
Or  diamond  splendor  of  some  midnight  star. 

That  fir-t  in  sparkling  grandeur  awes  my  eye; 
Look  I  on  him,  who,  parted  from  his  age 

By  measure  like  none  other  of  »»ur  day. 
Stands,  like  some  TeiieritTe  alone,  while  rage 

Vain  storms,  and  east  about  his  feet  their  spray. 
For  those  same  laws  that  placed  the  peak  sublime. 

Ami  move  each  planet  in  majestic  curve, 
This  man  have  guided  in  such  noble  rhyme 

That  from  their  limit  would  he  never  swerve. 
"Who  lives  i>n  manna  fallen  from  the  skies 
Must  soon  or  late  all  other  men  surprise. 


Mr  Emerson's  lecture  on  ".Memory"  at  the 
women's  club  ia>r  -  tft'JX&F-  calls  forth  such 
Lotices  from  the  press  here  as  show  that  he, 
even  more  than  Air  Garrison,  is  now  known  and 
v.-ilued  in  l'.o.ston,  which  was  once  so  cold  to 
him,  though  never— or  hardly  ever — hostile. 
If  one  wanted  to  make  comparisons,  such  as 
have  lately  l>een  made,  between  the  Boston  of 
to-day  and  that  of  40  years  since,  its  newspaper 
treatment  of  Mr  Emerson,  then  and  now,  would 
1-e  a  good  test  of  its  civilization.  Men  like 
Emerson  fix  the  position  of  their  own  time9  with 
respect  to  thought  and  moral  purpose. — unvary- 
ing themselves  like  the  sun  and  the  stars,  we 
take  the  latitude  from  them.  Wbru  neither  the 
Advertiser  nor  the  Post  conld  or  would  say  in 
recognition  of  Emerson  in  ls.i'.t.  the  Herald— the 
news-paper  of  the  multitude  now  says  of  him. 
Ihe  fact  is  a  striking  one — for  Emerson  has 
withdrawn  farther,  if  anything,  from  popular 
applause  of  late  years,  than  in  the  early  trans 
cendental  time,  when  hefellowshipped  tbecome- 
outers  and  lectured  on  labor  and  trade  to  work- 
ingmen  and  merchants.  To-morrow  is  bis  birth- 
day, and  then  be  enters  his  77th  year,  for  be 
was  born  May  -">,  lho-i,  in  what  was  then  the 
little  town  of  Boston.  Will  the  great 
city  which  he  his  so  long  instructed,  remember 
and  keep  the  anniversary  to-morrow?  Some 
will,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps  borne  of  your  readers 
will  like  to  be  reminded  of  it.  MrC.  1>.  B. 
Mills  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who  is  to  6peak  to 
Theodore  Parker's  society  to-morrow  on  "The 
Mission  of  Free  Thought  in  Ueligion,"  has  been 
of  late  years  cultivating  that  field  of  Oriental 
poetry  and  theology  which  Mr  Emerson  was  so 
much  at  borne  in  ;>0  or  40  years  ago,  and 
has  been  reading  some  of  bis  lindings  therein  to 
audiences  in  this  vicinity,  at  one  of  which  on 
Friday  evening  Mr  Emerson  and  Mr  Alcott 
were  present.  Mr  Alcott  and  Mr  Mills  will 
attend  some  of  the  anniversaries  next  week,  but 
Mr  Emerson,  who  never  went  to  such  meetings 
except  for  a  pur|>ose,  or  to  fulfill  a  duty,  is  now 
scarcely  ever  seen  thereat.  The  list  of  meetings 
is  a  long  one,  and  some  of  them  will  be  interest- 
ing to  tne  tiuhlic. 


[ — Prank  Preston  Stearns] 


As  perhaps  a  partial  compensation  for  old  age, 
K-.  Emerson  bar  rapidly  advanced  in  general  es- 
timation during  the  last  few  years.  People  be- 
longing to  every  school  o*  tbougut  are  ready  to 
do  bim  honor.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  whom 
Boetontans  are  proud  of,  and  Boston  Is  the  city 
which  evidently  holds  the  highest  place  la  bis  re- 
gard, as  the  scene  of  his  greatest  literary  and  per- 
sonal triumphs.    [New  York  Times. 
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SEVEN    ETHICAL    LAWS   OP    RATION* 
ALISJI. 

Rationalism  Is  recognition  of  the  natural  Sover- 
eignty of  Reason  in  all  matters  of  belief  and 
practice.  It  is  equally  opposed  to  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  Individual  (Individualism,  moral  irresponsibility, 
anarchy)  and  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Society  (Com- 
munism, moral  tyranny,  absolutism  of  Church  or 
State) ;  but  it  recognizes  at  the  same  time  the  Sorer- 
eignty  of  the  Individual  in  his  Individual  Concerns 
and  the  Sovereignty  of  Society  in  its  Social  Concerns, 
reconciled  and  united '  in  the  Universal  Sover- 
eignty of  Reason.  This  is  the  indissoluble  syn- 
thesis of  liberty  and  law,  the  necessary,  condition  of 
progress  and  order.  Rationalism  has  seven  funda- 
mental ethical  laws— three  of  Individuality,  three  of 
Society,  and  one  of  Ultimate  Jurisdiction. 

I.    Law  of  Individual  Rational  Existence. 

Every  mature  rational  being  has  the  right  and  duty 
to  govern  himself  by  his  own  reason  in  all  his  indi- 
vidual concerns.  This  is  the  principle  of  personal 
self-government,  "private  judgment,"  or  individual 
reason. 

II.    Law  of  Individual  Relf-Defencc. 

Every  rational  being  has  the  right  to  defend  him- 
self against  all  encroachments  upon  his  individual 
self-government.  This  is  the  right  of  resistance  to 
aggression. 

III.    Law  of  Individual  Kon-AgrgTCMlon. 

Every  rational  being  has  the  duty  to  refrain  from 
encroaching  upon  the  individual  self-government  of 
others,  either  by  force  or  fraud.  This  is  the  princi- 
ple limiting  "private  judgment" 

IV.    Law  of  Social  Rational  Existence. 

Society  (or  the  community  of  all  rational  beings) 
has  the  right  and  duty  to  govern  itself  by  its  common 
reason  in  all  its  common  concerns.    This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  republican  self-government,  or  social  reason. 
V.    Law  of  Social  Self-Defence. 

Society  has  the  right  to  defend  itself  against  all 
encroachments  upon  its  social  self-government. 
This  is  the  right  of  revolution  as  against  tyrants  and 
of  self-protection  as  against  criminals— the  right  of 
holding  aggressors  responsible  to  social  reason. 

VI.  Law  of  Social  Non-Aggression. 
Society  has  the  duty  to  maintain  the  three  laws  of 

individuality  in  full  vigor,  and  to  refrain  from  vio- 
lating them.  This  is  the  principle  limiting  social 
reason. 

VII.  Law  of  Ultimate  Jurisdiction. 

1.  The  "private  judgment"  of  the  individual  is 
the  final  appeal  in  all  his  individual  concerns. 

2.  The  "social  reason"  of  society  is  the  final  ap- 
peal in  all  its  general  concerns,  and  also  in  cases  of 
ultimate  disagreement  between  individuals. 

3.  The  "social  reason"  of  society  is  represented 
in  each  particular  case  by  the  Consensus  of  the  Com- 
petent in  that  class  of  cases:  i.e.,  by  the  concurrent 
verdict  of  all  who  are  fitted  by  general  capacity  and 
special  knowledge  to  understand  it  best.  If  the 
competent  are  divided,  the  question  remains  open; 
if  they  are  unanimous,  it  is  decided. 

[May,    1879] 
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THE  FITIRB  OF   RATIONALISE. 

The  liberal  movement  in  America  has  evidently 
reached  a  stage  of  progress  in  which  it  is  coming  to 
consciousness  of  a  radical  revolution  in  its  philoso- 
phy—a revolution  of  ideas  more  profound,  and  ulti- 
mately more  fruitful,  than  was  the  original  Protest- 
ant abandonment  of  ecclesiastical  authority  for 
private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Script- 
ures. The  Protestant  principle  has  reached  its  logi- 
cal ultimatum  In  Individualism,  which  now  asserts 
the  final  and  supreme  authority  of  "private  judg- 
ment," not  only  in  "faith,"  but  equally  in  "morals." 
This  is  to  assert  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
to  himself  alone  for  his  belief  and  conduct— his*  ab- 
solute irresponsibility  to  any  and  every  intellectual 
or  moral  standard  that  it  may  not  suit  bis  sovereign 
pleasure  to  set  up;  and  this  is  to  deny  the  existence 
of  all  universal  laws  of  truth  and  morality.  Beyond 
this  the  principle  of  private  judgment  is  logically 
incapable  of  development  or  extension.  The  "Cath- 
olic" or  universal  Church,  shattered  by  centuries  of 
successive  schisms  and  split  up  into  Innumerable 
sects,  has  at  last  shrunk  to  the  "Church  of  one  mem- 
ber," as  Mr.  Alcott  has  not  inaptly  described  the  in- 
dividual ;  and  civil  society  has  shrunk  to  what  might 
be  similarly  described  as  the  "Slate  of  one  citizen." 
There  is  no  further  progress  possible  in  the  direction 
of  social  disintegration.  The  single  principle  of 
"private  judgment,"  if  unbalanced  by  the  principle 
of  universal  reason,  leads  irresistibly,  both  in  thought 
and  in  history,  to  pore  Individualism;  and  Individ- 
ualism, in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world,  is  betraying 
its  true  nature  to  day  as  the  philosophy  of  unreason, 
licentiousness,  and  moral  irresponsibility.  Is  that  to 
be  the  goal  of  free  thought  ?  If  not,  what  shall  be 
its  goal?  The  story  of  the  past  may  throw  some 
light  upon  this  question. 

1.  In  1S15,  the  long-suppressed  controversy  in  the 
New  England  church  broke  into  open  separation, 
and  Unitarianism  wa«  born  out  of  the  irrepressible 
demand  for  "free  inquiry."  In  1S19,  Dr.  Channing 
preached  his  famous  sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Jared  Sparks,  defining  the  new  liberalism.  In  this 
he  said :  "Whatever  doctrines  seem  to  us  to  be  al- 
ready taught  in  the  Scriptures,  we  receive  without 
reserve  or  exception.  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
Master  of  Christians,  and  whatever  he  taught,  either 
during  his  personal  ministry  or  by  his  inspired  Apos- 
tles, we  regard  as  of  Divine  authority,  and  profess  to 
make  the  rule  of  our  lives.  .  . .  We  reason  about  the 
Bible  precisely  as  civilians  do  about  the  Confutation 
under  which  we  live ;  who,  yon  know,  are  accus- 
tomed to  limit  one  provision  of  that  venerable  in- 
strument by  others,  and  to  fix  the  precise  import  of 
its  parts  by  inquiring  into  its  general  spirit,  into  the 
intentions  of  its  authors,  and  into  the  prevalent  feel- 
ings, impressions,  and  circumstances  of  the  time 
when  it  was  framed.  Without  these  principles  of 
interpretation,  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  we  can- 
not defend  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scripture*." 

This  position  only  expressed  one  side  of  the  elder 
Unitarianism,  even  as  held  by  its  acknowledged 
chief  representative.    It  concedes  to  Orthodoxy  the 
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eelf  as  nobler  than  the  empire  of  the  world." 

Thus  in  its  Tery  origin  Unitarianism  acknowledged 
Jesus  as  its  "Ma«ter,"  yet  vigorously  professed  to 
"cail  no  man  master."  It  protested  against  arbi- 
trary interference  with  reason,  arbitrary  restriction 
of  "free  inquiry,"  arbitrary  limitation  of  private 
judgment  by  the  authority  of  human  creeds;  yet  it 
submitted  without  protest  to  the  creed  articulated 
by  the  "Master,"  whom  it  believed  to  be  more  thin 
a  man.  It  carried  its  rationalism  to  his  feet,  and 
there  laid  it  in  the  dust.  Out  of  this  original  con- 
tradiction within  itself  sprang  an  internal  conflict  of 
tendencies. 

The  elder  Unitarianism  remained  steadfastly  faith- 
ful to  the  traditional  side  of  Channing,  and  clung  to 
his  "Master" ;  the  younger  Unitarianism  was  equally 
faithful  to  his  individualistic  side,  and  pushed  "free 
inquiry"  to  criticism  and  even  rejection  of  this 
"Master." 

2.  Transcendentalism  seized,  emphasized,  and  de- 
veloped the  noble  jealousy  for  individual  indepen- 
dence which  is  so  clearly  apparent  in  the  above  ex- 
tracts. It  pressed  the  primitive  Unitarian  principle 
of  "free  inqoiry"  far  beyond  the  limits  w.iich  Dr. 
Channing  had  originally  set  for  it,  carried  out  with 
enthusiasm  his  magnificent  faith  in  the  "dignity  of 
human  nature,"  and  at  last  influenced  even  Dr. 
Channing  himself  to  declare:  "The  truth  is,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  denied,  that  our  ultimate  reliance  is 
and  must  be  on  our  own  reason.  I  am  surer  that  my 
rational  nature  is  from  God  than  that  any  book  is  an 
expression  of  his  will."  The  speculations  of  Kant, 
Schelling,  Jacobi,  Schleiermacher,  Cousin,  Coleridge, 
Carlyle,  and  other  European  thinkers,  came  to 
quicken,  though  not  to  initiate,  the  Transcendental 
movement  in  New  England,  exalting  the  estimate  of 

the  individual  soul,  and  making  Its  personal  "Intui- 
tion" the  basis  of  the  new  faith. 

In  1S3S,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  made  his  famous 
"Address"  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  proclaim- 
ing that  the  remedy  for  the  decrepit  religion  of  the 
Church  was— "first,  Soul,  and  second,  Soul,  and 
evermore,  Soul."  lie  frankly  declared,  when  called 
upon  to  sustain  his  views  by  arguments:  "I  could 
not  possibly  give  you  one  of  the  arguments  yon 
cruelly  hint  at,  on  which  any  doctrine  of  mine 
stands.  For  I  do  not  know  what  arguments  mean 
in  reference  to  the  expression  of  a  thought.  I  de- 
light in  telling  what  I  think;  bnt,  if  you  ask  me  how 
I  dare  say  so,  or  why  it  is  so,  I  am  the  most  helpless 
of  mortals."  Thought  was  its  own  evidence;  indi- 
vidual "intuition"  was  itself  proof;  there  was  no 
need  of  experience  or  demonstration.  More  syste- 
matically developed  and  expounded  by  Theodore 
Parker,  Transcendentalism  planted  itself  on  the  in- 
dividual's immediate  vision  of  God,  Immortality, 
and  Duty,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  critical,  argu- 
mentative understanding  to  question  these  primal 
affirmations  of  the  intuitive  reason. 

The  elder  Unitarianism  had  wrested  from  Ortho- 
doxy the  right  of  "free  inquiry,"  but  had  never 
dreamed  of  disputing  the  necessity  of  conducting  Its 
inquiries  according  to  the  laws  of  logic  and  the  logi- 
cal faculty;  the  Transcendental  school  found  these 
laws  an  embarrassment,  and,  turning  a  well-known 
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distinction  of  Kant's  to  purposes  directly  opposed  to 
his,  boldly  nndertook  to  abolish  them  by  subordinat- 
ing the  logical  understanding  itself  to  a  superior  and 
special  faculty  of  knowledge  which  it  called  the 
"higher  reason"  or  "intuition."  Hence  Transcen- 
dentalism claimed  for  the  individual,  not  only  the 
right  to  inquire  freely  into  matters  which  Orthodoxy 
had  reserved  exclusively  for  "faith,"  but  also  exemp- 
tion from  all  obligation  to  conduct  his  inquiries  and 
govern  his  results  by  the  well-established  laws  of 
evidence.  There  was  no  cause  to  wonder,  therefore, 
at  the  swarm  of  eccentricities,  vagaries,  and  even 
absurdities  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  such  a 
claim,  and  which  drew  no  little  ridicule  upon  the' 
whole  Transcendental  movement  in  its  early  days. 

But  this  great  exaggeration  of  the  individualizing 
tendency,  running  into  ludicrous  excesses  as  it  did 
in  some  cases,  was  nevertheless  held  in  check  at  the 
beginning  by  the  profound  veneration  for  the  moral 
Idea  which  characterized  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
movement.  In  the  writings  of  Mr.  Emerson  himself, 
the  doctrines  of  the  universality  of  Mind  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Moral  Sentiment  stand  out  sub- 
limely on  almost  every  page;  they  are  the  great, 
permanent  landmarks  of  his  thought,  always  visible, 
never  obscured ;  they  tower  like  ever-present  moun- 
tain peaks,  impossible  to  be  lost  sight  of  and  touched 
at  their  summits  with  the  glory  of  the  heavens 
themselves.  It  is  needless  to  quote;  every  reader  of 
his  knows  how  fathomless  and  boundless  is  that 
ocean  of  reverence  for  the  moral  law  over  which  the 
ship  of  his  worshipping  thought  ploughs  its  way  in 
stately  solitude.  In  such  hands  as  his,  Transcen- 
dentalism is  inexpressibly  grand  and  vivifying  through 

the  constant  recognition  of  the  truth  that  reason  to 
not  merely  individual,  but  universal.  This  truth 
saved  Transcendentalism  from  lapsing  into  the  theory 
of  individual  Irresponsibility  to  universal  standard*. 
But  Transcendentalism  itself  contained  the  seed  of 
this  very  theory  in  its  subordination  of  the  "under- 
standing" to  the  personal  "intuition."  It  despised 
logic,  proof,  demonstration,  evidence,  and  all  the 
processes  of  dialectical  reasoning;  it  exalted  personal 
"vision"  at  its  expense,  as  a  qu*<-i-dlvine  faculty  far 
surpassing  or  transcending  experience  as  a  guide  to 
the  highest  truth.  Without  intending  it,  the  early 
giants  of  Transcendentalism  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  the  pigmy  fanatics  of  Individualism,  who,  losing 
eight  completely  of  the  essential  universality  of 
reason,  belittle  and  degrade  reason  into  the  mere 
"private  judgment"  of  the  individual,  and  fancy 
they  have  thereby  founded  an  impregnable  fortress 
for  theories  which  are  logically  as  defenceless  and 
idiotic  as  they  are  morally  disgusting.  The  Individ- 
ualistic tendencies  which  lurked  in  the  Transcen- 
dental elevation  of  "intuition"  to  supreme  rank,  at 
the  great  discoverer  of  truth,  have  only  revealed 
themselves  historically  in  the  crop  of  moral  excesses 
and  extravagances  which  now  seek  to  shield  them- 
selves from  execration  under  the  plea  of  "private 
judgment."  Transcendentalism  and  Individualism 
are  by  no  means  the  same  thing,  and  cannot  be  used 
as  synonymous  terms  without  gross  confusion  and 
injustice;  yet  it  remains  true  that  the  latter  has 
seized  and  exaggerated  certain  tendencies  Inherent 
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adoption  of  this  method  is  the  next  great  step  to  be 
taken  by  moral  and  religions  philosophy.  It  cannot 
be  long  evaded.  The  "Master"  of  TJnitarianlsm,  the 
"intuition"  of  Transcendentalism,  the  "private  Judg- 
ment" of  Individualism,  as  ultimate  authorities,  will 
inevitably  yield  and  disappear  before  the  Scientific 
Method  as  the  test  of  truth  in  whatsoever  spbore. 
The  future  of  Science  is,  in  other  words,  the  future 
of  Rationalism. 
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MEI.ROME. 
The  Roundabout  C'lub'a  Field   D.»y. 

Hie  Houmlubout  Club  celebrated  the  17tb  of  Jane 
yesterday  by  a  field  day  at  Concord,  M«^,  and  like 
the  visit  to  riyuioath  a  year  ago,  it  wan  a  red-letter 
day  iu  the  annals  of  this  ronown.il  Institution.  The 
weather  was  perfect,  and  consequently  about  eighty- 
tive  of  the  members  of  the  club  and  invited  guests 
took  the  train  lor  Boston  in  the  morning  and  then 
repaired  to  the  Lowell  station,  where  the  .Super- 
intendent hail  a  Kpeciul  car  aligned,  wuicn  »\is 
rapidly  rJlloil  and  every  one  felt  jolly.  Half-way  to 
Concord  the  train  waitedon  a  siding  tor  a  down  train, 
;'iid  a  prominent  resident  from  Wyoming  espiel  a 
farmer  mowing  in  a  field,  he  jumped  the  feme, threw 
off  Ins  coat,  seized  the  scythe  and  made  the  grass  fall 
liefore  his  vigorous  stroke  so  swiftlv  that  the  a-ton- 
ishcd  farmer  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep  hi-  Lnm 
from  being  frightfully  gashed.  Applause  from  the. 
HKvtators  iu  the  <-»rs  rewarded  the  effort.  At 
(  uncord,  live  large  barge-  conveyed  the  party  to  the 
Middlesex  House, where  mine  host,  the  geuial  James 
>V.  Jacolis,  gave  theui  a  cordial  and  hearty  welcome, 
throw  ii<g  open  his  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  club,  who  fonnd  everything  ready  to  make  tueai 
comfortable. 

Here,  too,  they  were  welcomed  by  the  venerable 
A.  Ilroiisou  Aleott,  whose  warm-hearted  welcome 
and  assiduous  attcntimi  to  the  colti|<any  will  never 
be    forgotten.      The    Kev.    tirindal    Reynolds    also 

f:rc«  ted  the  party  and  gave  them  every  'attention  iu 
lis  power.  1  he  barges  soon  loaded  np  agaiu  and 
v  is.ts  were  made  to  the  old  Manse  so  rich  with  mero- 
ories  of  the  delightsome  Hawthorne,  to  the  hattle- 
gr<ui:d  where  the  old  monument  and  the  new  statue 
of  the  minute-men,  by  French,  were  viewed  and  ad- 
mired, not  forgetting' the  humble  resting  place  of  the 
two  brave  Britisher*,  recently  enclose  by  a  neat  fence 
through  the  generosity  of  Herbert  Ratcliffe,  E*a. 

T  !u  n  up  to  the  summit  of  Ponkatasset  Hill,  where 
a  spl<  udia  view  of  the  surrounding  country  wat  ob- 
tained, returning  by  the  residence  of  the  late  Hon. 
Simon  Brown,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  next  visit  was  to  the  beautiful  resting 
place  of  the  dead,  named  "Sleepy  Hollow,"  where 
Hawthorne's  grave,  simpictly  it-elf,  was  viewed,  also 
that  of  Thorcan,  near  by.  'The  tomb  of  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Hoar  was  al-n  pointed  out,  inscribed  with  a 
quaiut  epitaph  from  the  lllgriin's  Progress;  then 
eim.e  a  long  drive  down  the  Boston  road,  passing  his- 
toric hotws  and  the  home  of  Emerson,  the  "Way- 
side," where  Hawtkorne  once  lived,  and  the  recent 
home  of  Mr.  Aleott,  to  Merriam's  Corner,  where  on 
the  memorable  lfth  of  April  the  fight  was  hottest. 

One  of  the  vL-itor*  who  always  insists  that  a  woman 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  trouble  asked  "Why  did  Mer- 
riam's corner?"  About  this  time  the  party  begin  to 
smell  the  savory  dinner  which  Jacobs  was  preparing 
at  his  tooth-tickling  tavern,  and  a  race  began  to  see 
which  bnrge  load  -hould  get  there  first;  there  was 
fun  in  this  and  the  ladies  enjoyeJ  it  nugelv.  It 
proved  to  be  a  dinner  worth  racing  for,  the  s»r»« 
comprised  just  wliat  such  a  party  wanted,  everything 
>  as  cooked  to  a  ninety,  ana  Mr.  Jacobs,  assisted  by 
his  daughter,  made  that  dinner  a  success.  LHviee 
blessing  was  invoked  by  the  ltev.  Henry  A.  Metcalf, 
rector  of  Trinity  Church.  Melrose.  Alter  dinner 
Mr.  ltoval  1*.  Barry,  president  of  the  club,  made  a 
few  salutatory  remarks  and  tbeu  introduced  Mr. 
Aleott,  who  responded  in  a  brief  and  happy  manner, 
alluding  to  the  beneficial  influences  of  clubs  like  the 
Roundabout.  Mr.  ti.  1*.  Lathrop,  editor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Sunday  Courier,  spoke  of  tne  17th  Jane,  a  day 
tliat  Concord  did  not  celebrate,  as  they  felt  that  the 
l'.th  April  settled  the  mutter  suthcieutlv.  He  was 
glad  to  have  it  marked  on  this  occasion  by  the  visit 
of  the  Roundabout. 

Colonel  Samuel  -Adams  Drake  very  kindly  re- 
hearsed  the  story  of  the  Concord  fight,  bringing  to 
mind  very  vividly  the  details  of  that  eventful  day. 
He  said  ("he  British  came  that  dav  to  destroy  the 
stores;  the  Roundabout  Club  had  come  with  the 
same  purpose,  as  Mr.  Jacobs  could  testify.  In  al- 
luding to  the  500  lbs.  lead  bullets  which  were  seised 
and  thrown  into  a  r*rod,  thus  poisoning  the  water, 


the  selectmen  tilled  up  the  pond,  a  remedy  he  would 
suggest  to  the  Spot  Ponrt  Water  Commissioners; 
when  the  miller  wa*  visited  by  the  regulars  and 
fonnd  his  mill  piled  full  of  flour,  he  said  it  was  all 
his  own,  when  it  had  been  sent  there  for  storage,  thus 
proving  that  that  miller  was  no  more  fit  to  superin- 
tend a  Sunday  school  than  some  newspaper  reporters. 
[Applau.-e,  in  which  Mr.  G.  H.  Dearborn  feebly 
joined.]  He  thought  that  as  Mrs.  General  Gage  was 
a  staunch  American  a  great  many  secrets  leaked  out 
that  way  to  inform  the  rebels.  A  delay  of  three 
hours  at  Lcchmere's  Poiut,  to  supply  the  soldiers 
with  provisions  they  did  not  need  and  which  manv  of 
them  threw  away,  without  doubt  threw  the  fortunes 
of  the  day  into  the  haml*  of  the  patriots. 

More  speeches  wouhl  have  followed  but  time  presv 
ed,  and  a  lurgc  fnll  of  those  who  desired  to  visit 
that  museum  of  misery,  the  new  State  Prison,  started 
"II  ami  found  good  attention  at  the  hands  of  GenL 
<  hnmlierlin.  Another  |>ortion  of  the  clob  visited 
the  Pnblic  Library,  that  charming  monument  to  the 
genero«ity  of  William  Munroe,  who  presented  it 
complete  to  the  town,  and  also  a  fund  to  make  ad- 
ditions. The  library  now  contains  16,000  volumes 
and  many  r-.ire  manuscript'.  A  handsome  reading 
room  also  Is  Included.  The  next  charming  spot  was  Mr. 
Aleott's  house,  his  new  resilience  near  tue  library, 
where  Lis  books  and  diaries  were  shown,  and  several 
paintings  by  his  daughter,  May  Aleott,  including  two 
copies  liom  Turner.  The  l>arty  then  vi«ii>il  the  home 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Kmcrson,  ami  this  was  •  treat  in- 
deed. The  dUtinguished  writer  welcomed  them  to 
his  Miliary  and  made  the  call  a  most  de'i.'htfnl  one, 
his  pleasant  face  assuring  every  one  that  the  visit  was 
not  amiss.  Mr.  Emerson's  library  ha*  a  most  home- 
like and  readable  look,  and  the  liooks  hnd  evidently 
lie*  n  read  and  re-read.  Die  .Lay  was  now  done  and 
prrjmnitii.il?.  were  made  for  departure. 

Tne  Kt'V.  Mr.  Reynolds  had  l»een  obliged  t>  leave 
the  patty  to  which  he  hud  l«ni  such  a  good  chap- 
erine  iu  order  to  make  everlastingly  happy  a  couple 
who  chose  to  celebrate  the  Buuker  Hill  battle  by  get- 
ting iiurriid.  It  is  hoped  that  their  union  will  be 
L'leferved.  The  thanks  of  the  club  were  voted  to 
Mr.  A  In  It  unil  Mr.  Reynolds  for  their  kinJnex 
ihroneh  the  day,  and,  with  the  pleasantest  niemoriea 
■u-ssihle,  the  party  took  their  return  train,  feeling 
that  a  splt-Miid  day  had  pa-sod  and  not  one  bad  been 
"Like  gran'ther's  gun 
Brought  l>ack  from  Concord  basted." 
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The  women  have  only  a  few  days  longer  to  re- 
gister in  for  the  school  suffrage,  and  should  lose 
no  time  in  coming  forward  to  assume  the  privi- 
lege. In  many  portions  of  the  state,  as  Gam* 
bridge,  Worcester  and  Boston,  the  leading 
women  have  signified  their  Intextloa  to  rote. 
The  privilege  is  valuable  as  s  beginning,  the 
entering  wedge,  and  should  not  be  neglected,  in 
view  of  the  great  need  of  woman's  service  in 
these  great  and  expensive  departments  of  gov 
ernment  which  have  to  do  with  charity,  pauper- 
iftn  and  crime  and  social  evil  in  various  forma. 
The  number  of  women  who  pay  taxes  on  their 
own  property  and  those  who  think  it  worth 
while  to  begin  voting  at  the  cost  of  *  poll-tax 
ought  to  be  considerable.  Some  women 
who  would  otherwise  register  and  vote,  ex* 
press  reluctance  to  vltit  the  same  polling 
place  as  men.  This  is  owing  to  a  tradi- 
tional detraction  of  the  morals  and  manners  of 
onr  elections  which  very  rarely  has  any  founda- 
tion in  fact.  The  conduct  of  elections  at  onr 
polling  places  in  Springfield  has  no  features 
more  obnoxious  to  modesty  or  more  offensive 
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A.  Brouaon  Alcott's  Trinity. 


BT    MAXION   T.   DUDLXY. 


It  is  becoming  quite  common  for  the  Trinita- 
rian clergy  to  claim  Mr.  Bronson  Aicott  ■•  a  re- 
cent convert  to  their  theological  ideas  ;  and  quite 
as  common  tor  Unitarians  to  speak  of  utui  us 
baring  gone  over  to  Orthodoxy.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  Mr.  Alton's  "conversations" 
at  Joseph  Cook's  parlors  in  Boston,  during  the 
past  two  winters,  and  from  attentive  listening 
there,  as  well  as  from  private  conversations  with 
him  upon  the  dispute.!  theological  points  which 
go  to  make  up  all  the  religious  warfare  of  the 
day,  I  conclude  that  neither  party  is  right  con 
cerning  the  attitude  of  the  venerable  philoso- 
pher. Mr.  Aicott  se.  nis  to  me  not  to  have 
changed  bia  views  or  position  at  all,  lie  Always 
was  a  Trinitarian;  and  he  always  believed  in  a 
personal  God.  Never,  however,  did  he  accept 
these  ideas  in  the  theological  sense;  hence,  nev- 
er, until  the  days  of  Joseph  Conk,  did  he  re- 
ceive the  slightest  Orthodox  recognition,  though 
be  held  himself  at  all  times  open  (o  such  lr,.ur- 
Diistion,  as  be  has  repeatedly  stated.  With 
Unitarians  bis  sympathies  ran  parallel  in  all 
matters  of  philanthropy,  and  from  them  he  re- 
ceived such  fellowship  a*  lie  has  had;  on  pure- 
ly humanitarian  grounds,  however.  Unitarians 
sever  could  claim  him  theologically — in  fact, 
tbey  never  seemed  to  care  to  claim  him. 

In  bis  ••Table-talk."  published  belore  Mr. 
Cook  appeared  prominently  on  the  stage,  Mr. 
Aicott  says :  "Every  dogma  embodies  some 
■bade  of  truth  to  give  it  seeming  currency. 
Take  the  theological  Trinity  as  an  instance, 
which  has  vexed  the  literal  church  from  its  ioun 
dation  and  still  perplexes  its  learned  doctors. 
Analyze  the  attributes  of  your  personality— thai 
which  you  Dame  yoursell— and  you  find  herein 
the  threefold  attributes  of  instinct,  intelligence, 
will,  incarnate  in  your  own  person — the  root, 
plainly,  of  the  Trinitarian  dogma."  And  again, 
in  the  tame  volume  be  says :  "An  impersonal 
God  were  an  absurdity ;"  "Penonalum,  the  de- 
pendence  of  the  maoy  on  the  One,  conducts  by 
logical  stquence  to  theism,  idealism,  and  the 
positive  faiths  of  the  Orthodox  sects;"  "Jcsoa 
affirmed  himself  to  be  one  with  the  Father— that 
man's  personality  was  derivative  and  filial,  par- 
taking of  his  divinity  in  his  individual  humani- 
ty."   These  quotations  prove,  mtagerly,  what 


Mr.  Alcott's  faith  was  in  days  before  his  name 
bad  become  identified  with  theology,  and  any 
one  who  follows  him  closely  to-day  will  dis- 
cern that  be  has  not  changed,  lie  is  a  mystic, 
and  bis  use  ot  common  theological  urms  is  al- 
ways in  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense.  This  dic- 
tion is  so  natural  and  so  habitual  with  bim  that 
Of  course  be  is  liable  to  mislead  superficial 
miods  accustomed  to  use  terms  solely  in  their 
theological  significance,  lie  talks  to  an  Ortho- 
dox audience,  emphasizing  the  "Trinity,"  the 
••8aviour"  and  a  "Personal  God,"  sincerely  be- 
lieving every  one  ot  those  ideas  in  his  own  mys- 
tical way,  and  conscientiously  explaining  bia 
meaning,  aod  still  gives  do  otieoce  and  is  wel- 
comed by  those  who  once  disowned  bim. 

At  Mr.  Cook's,  one  evening,  Mr.  Aicott  claim- 
ed to  believe  in  the  "Trinity  ol  the  Godhead." 
explaining  himsell  thus :  "The  Saviour  is  the 
external  aid  man  receives  in  this  world;  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  spirit  within  man  prompting 
bim  to  ho. loess ;  the  father  is  the  Oivioe  Per- 
son''— aod  person  was  previously  declared  to  be 
"universal  moral  sentiment,  or  that  which 
unites  humanity."  It  is  in  this  "universal  mor- 
al seotiuieoi"  »«u»e  that  be  makes  Deity  per- 
sonal; a  higher  sense  sunly  than  that  of  the 
Jcwisb  Jebovati,  but  hardly  the  personality  ot 
theological  schools. 

By  reading  bis  books  any  one  may  satisfy 
himself  whither  my  altogether  inadequate  inter- 
pretation ol  Mr.  Aicott  is  correct  or  not;  and  if 
it  is  claimed  that  he  has  "changed  his  views" 
since  his  books  were  published,  there  can  be  no 
surer  method  of  ascertaining  this  than  by  direct 
appeal  to  himsell.  So  lar  as  1  have  been  uble 
to  observe,  Mr.  Cook's  influence  over  bim  baa 
extended  no  further  than  to  ideality  his  name 
with  evangelical  religion  without  changing  bis 
ideas — a  fact  which  proves  how  greatly  evangel 
ical  religion  has  changed  its  base  in  the  mem- 
ory of  man.  A  still  more  significant  fact  in  the 
minds  of  close  observers  is  that  Mr.  Aicott  has 
more  influence  over  Mr.  Cook's  own  views  than 
Is  generally  supposed.  The  "bellowing''  ros- 
trum ot  the  latter  often  shakes  to  the  very  cen- 
ter under  some  Platonic  whirlwind  which  was 
brooded  in  Concord  shades  in  days  when  Al- 
cott's was  a  name  tor  scarcely  more  than  Ortho- 
dox derision. 

llowever,  it  is  matter  for  rejoicing  that  hu- 
manity grows.  Unitarian  or  Trinitarian  is  of 
less  consequence  thao  truth;  and  if  Mr.  Aicott, 
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•rtista, 

■nz  tbe  foremost  Id  hla  social 
n>m.i  ar*  Kmerson  and  Haw. 
a  are  French  and  Parley.  Th* 
>w   residing   In   Concord;    th* 


BOSOItED     BY     1BE    JliT-D'OIiK     OF 
FItESCll  AND  DARLEY. 

ETCHINGS  Or  "  THE  6CAKLET  LETTER" — THE 
VIVID  CONCEPTIONS  OF  TI1E  AKT1ST— 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  EMZRSON'S  FACE  CAUCBT 
BV  THE  SCULPTOR— SATISFACTION  GIVEN 
BY  THE  Bl'RT. 
Boston.  Nov.  '27. — It  ia  a  slDffular  coincidence 
that  two  Concord  men.  thetwoehl*:  oamaa  to-day 
id  American  literature,  should  at  the  same  tlmo  be 
tlia  recipients  of  honor  at  the  hand* 
each  of  whom  is  am 
line  or  art.  Tn* two 
thorn*;  the  two  arils 
ooe  la  a  srolnjor.  n 
other  la  fto  etcher,  who  won  an  cuvlable  fame 
about  10  yearn  ago  br  hie  oatliae  drawing* 
of  Judd'a  "Marsaret."  ft  unique  tale  of 
"Ilia  Real  and  the  Ideal"  In  Kew-Koplftod  life.  He  has 
done  Ilttlo  eince,  so  far  as  ]  know  ;  certainly  nothing 
that  hat  made  any  noise;  bat  Id  ft  few  days  Honeb- 
too,  ' 's-ooJ  &  Co.  will  pnbllih  ft  comoftDlOD  »olom* 
to  the  outlines  of  Jodd'a  "Marcaret,"  in  the  shape 
of  etching,  of  JlawthoroVa  -'S.arlet  Letter." 
whicli  will  greatly  enliunce  Mr.  barley  s  repoiatlnu. 
Those  who  hare  eeeo  "The  Scarlet  Letter  '  acted. 
will  remember  how  vWidly  tho  scenery  and  ociin^ 
aided  the  coDceptioo  of  the  romance. 

Hardly  lesa  viriJ  arc  these  drAwince.  They  are 
12  lb  number,  but  one  does  not  need  to  read  the 
etOf-rlfb*  iiaa  these  drawings  before  him.  Tbey 
represent  live  people  and  scenery  that  la  reaL 
Tberft  la  do  color,  only  the  simple  blnck  lines,  bat 
the  faces,  tbe  figures,  the  jrrouplog,  the  attitudes, 
aided  by  the  bit  of  test  beoeath  and  tbe  an  I  it  • 
deals-nation  of  each  plctnre  Above,  Indicate  what 
Hawthorn*  told  uot  less  graphically  with  lis  own 
pen.  Id  "alarsarel"  Mr.  Darley  went  over  tbe 
aame  field  of  New- England  life,  but  be  bad  partly 
Its  grotesque  and  comical,  act.  aa  In  "Tbe  Scarlet 
I<«tt*r."  Its  severe  and  trajrts  aid*  alone  to  deal 
with.  T'ue  sketches  of  "Margaret"  are  ao  vivid 
that  no  one  who  has  ever  studied  them  cad  ' 
fail  to  carry  them  with  hlin  forever.  The 
artist  And  the  author  seem  to  hftv*  been 
r>nt,«essed  by  the  aame  Idea.  Bometbluc  of  th* 
s^me  spirit  ia  seen  In  "  The  Scarlet  Letter  "aaetefaea. 
The  more  one  studies  them  tho  more  one  finds  In 
them.  They  are  Instinct  with  life;  they  renew  the 
tbou^h'a  and  feelings  of  (be  per*od ;  tbev  bring 
out  each  character  aa  if  Mr.  Par  ley  bad  blmse'f 
Brent  d  them  littttr.  Pearly  th*  minister,  th* 
physician  are  real  personagea.  and  when  one  has 
once  looked  Into  tl.es,  fao-s  they  will  bannt  tbe 
Imagination  forever.  Mr.  Darley  baa  caught  Haw 
thorne  s  intensity,  bia  penetration,  hi*  nnbtl*  insight 
luto  character.  For  thla  reason  the  ontllnea  will 
help  Hawthorne's  reputation,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  greatly  increase  Mr.  Darley  a.  Here  la  an  In- 
stnnee  where  an  artist  has  worked  for  hi*  art,  for  bis 
Ideal,  not  for  ftuy  coDventlonal  purpoaei  The  title* 
of  the  outltoes  ere  "  The  Market  plaee."  "Th*  Id- 
Imifv"  "Tearl  Among  the  Little  Puritan*," 
Tbe  Klf  Child  and  tbe  Minister."  "The  Leeeb  ftnd 
bis  1'atlent."  Heater  and  the  Phvalelan,"  "Heater 
and  l'earl  "  by  tbe  seaside,  "The  Pastor  and  Hla 
Parishioner."  "Tbe  Child  At  th*  Brook."  "Tbe  Pro- 
ros.ion  to  the  pillory.  "The  Kevelatlon  of  th* 
Scarlet  letter."  Tlie  last  two  elates  representing 
tbe  ascent  to  the  pll'ory.  the  deaib  of  the  mlalster 
In  lit  stars  arm*,  th*  old  hag  of  ft  physician  In 
attendance,  aud  little  Pearl  lookim  on  In  wonder. 
while  the  crowd  of  neighbors  aud  townspeople  gnzft 
with  various  feeling*  u;>on  th*  seen*,  are  specially 
powerful,  i'.very  luce  is  *  study,  every  attitude, 
even  eTery  flncer,  means  something.  Jf  Hawthorn* 
were  living,  he  could  not  but  fee)  that.  In  Mr.  Darley, 
he  bad  tound  a  kindred  spirit,*  g*ntae  that  bad 
companionship  with  his  own.  It  is  fame  to  hftv* 
"The  Scarlet  Letter    '  Illustrated  by  Mr.  Hurley. 

It  has  been  a  notalilv'dlfflcalt  thing  to  r*t  ft  char 
acteristlc  picture  cf  Mr.  F.meraon.  The  pboto- 
eraphers  have  given  the  outer  man,  but  not  th*  man 
himself  Tbe  samel*  true  of  the  sealptor*.  Tbey 
hnve  Idexlt/ed  Mr.  Kmerson  until  his  friends  eonld 
not  distinguish  his  bust  from  that  of  hoc  rates  or 
Plato.  Even  Rome*  portrait,  wh.eh  tbe  Concord 
sage  Is  reported  to  hav*  speedily  liked,  doea  not 
seem  to  me  in  any  sense  ft  desirable  portrait. 
It  Is  rapt  the  author  of  "letters  and  r*oelej  Aims," 
hut  son;*  one  who  looks  like  him.  Jt  has  be*o  re- 
served for  one  of  his  own  fellow  townsmen  to  cftteb 
th*  Lmer*on  of  to  day  and  Imprison  blm  forever  la 
the  pla-ltc  day.  Dauwl  Cncater  French  b*s  road* 
th.-  only  hu>t  of  him  that  Is  natural  oi  desirable,  lb* 
only  one  that  has  jo>t  his  look,  the  only  one  that  la 
true  l<>  lire  and  vet  not  tbe  literal  hut  allcbtly  ideai 
expression  of  the  man.  Frerybody  looks  at  the 
bast  in  tbe  art  stor*  of  Doll  A  Richard*,  or 
In  the  bookstor*  of  A.  Williams  *  Co.,  ftnd 
s.iya.  "That  Is  Kmerson."  It  Is  proposed  to  hav* 
It  cut  lu  marble  end  havo  It  placed  lu  the  Harvftrd 
Memorial  Hall,  at  Cambridge.  If  *«00  can  b*  mlaed 
to  T'urebase  It,  and  the  artist  la  rapid)?  receiving  or- 
■'"»•  to  dnDlirai»lt(n  plaster.  He  limit*  th*  pro 
duction  to  50  casta.  The  bu*t  la  spare,  Jbut  the  sub 
Ject  himself  1a  spare  i  its  sim./th  is  In  th*  Kmer- 
aonian  smile,  In  th*  look  and  glanef.  which  cnmVrve 
tli*  practical  witb  l>>e  i>leaJ  man.  ai.d  hint  At  renin*. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lmerson  and  Ms  family  are  de 
llghteo  wltblL 

Mr.  PTeneh  was  bom  In  Kseter.  K.  H.,  In  lNftO. 
and  la  still  a  student  lu  his  art.  but  before  he  was  25 
he  had  proanced  "The  Minute  Mad."  ft  figure  la 
bronze,  unveiled  on  the  bftttle-grouod  at  Concord, 
and  hail  obtained  recogoltlou  a-  an  artist  of  singular 
originality  and  power.  'The  Minute  Mao  "  was  In- 
truded to  embody  t.ie  spirit  of  Kmerson  'a  well- 
known  poem,  the  Art  atanz*  of  which  la  one  of  th* 
moat  graphic  sketches  of  the  Keeolutlou  that  has 
ever  been  penned  \ 

•'  Br  tho  rude  bridge  that  arched  th*  flood. 
Their  nag  to  April  ■  br+ere  unfurled, 
Thar.  ..ncAih*trnta:il*d  farmer*  stood 
And  Bred  tbe  t  hot  board  rouoa  the  world. 
1  hat  stan /.a  la  th*  idea  expressed   Id    Mr.  French's 
"Minor*  Man,"  and  oow  be  has   done   for   Kmerson 
wiit  be  had  for  the  typical  hero  of  tbe   Revolution. 
Hia  professional  life  has  been  chiefly  passed    in  Con- 
cord. Washington,  and  Floreuce.     In  tbe  latter  plare 
be  was  a  nopll  of  Thomas  HalL     He  also  spent  some 
time  In  the   studio   of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  id   New-York. 


There  Is  the  snrae  genius  in  his  "  M  mute  Ma 
"LmersoD-thatMr. 
and  'The  Scarlet  Le 
upon  what  Is  central  and  significant,  and  to  sub 
ordinal*  detail*  to  u  Boston  Is  truly  honored  Id 
the  first  sicht  of  thi-fta  two  works  of  nrL  The  Hunt 
Memorial  Exhibition  is  proving  to  be  vastly  more 
of  a  success  than  his  fneoda  dar«d  to  expect, 
artists  and  art-pupils  are  coming  to  the  city  from 
all  parte  of  th*  country  to  study  the  psiutlnss  aa  a 
whole,  aud  master  the  secret  of  Hunt's  fnclllty  in 
baodlini:  the  brush.  The  second  number  of  the  new 
Art  lieritv  will  contaiu  a  pAper  on  Hunt,  by  Mr. 
VlDton.  wbleb  will  dn  mueb  to  enhance  bia  fnm«. 
and  i-ifii'v  H. i-  pnhlfc  Ihterest  in  the  man  himself. 
Miss  Helen  M  Knowltou.  ono  of  bis  lady  pnpils,  baa 
nearly  ready  another  series  of  Hoot  a  "Talks  on 
Art, "  which  will  probably  bear  tbe  Imprint  of 
lloogbton,  Osgood  A-  Co.  before  bprtDg.     J.  rl    W. 


Carltle  and  6t*ie.  — In  the  Autumn  of 
16G6\  CarlyU,  tben  Lord  Rector  of  our  uni- 
versjty,  ao  *  in  tho  acvcBty-tbird  year  of  bte 
Age,  was  persuade*],  on  acrount  of  *om*  litUa 
aiiraent  of  bLa,  to  com*  to  Edinbtirfb  and  put 
himself  under  tat*  car* of  Prof.  Sym*  for  sur- 
gical trc^ittneoL  Ryme,  proud  of  such  a  pa- 
liant,  and  res*lv«d  that  be  should  bay*  hit 
best  fckill,  tvouM  hear  of  do  other  arrancement 
than  that  Carl*;*  should  tm  bb  guest  for  tbe 
necessary  time.  For  a  fortnight  or  more,  ac- 
corjiogly,  Carlyla  resided  with  Srma  in  hk 
beautiful  bou$ft  at  Mill  bank.  In  Ibe  southern 
suburb  of  our  city.  Pulns  ware  ta ken  to  pre- 
vent the  fact  from  becoming  known,  that  Car- 
lyl*  mignt  not  be  troubled  witb  visitors.  But 
ons  day,  when  CarJyle  was convaleecent,  there 
wa*  a  quiet  little  dinner  party,  at  Millbaok 
to  meot  blm.  Besidas  Syme  and  Carlyle  mid 
oqe  or  two  of  the  members  of  Syine'e  fatu- 
ity, there  were  present  ooly  Dr.  John  Carlyle, 
Dr.  John  Brown,  and  myself.  It  was  very 
pleasaat  at  tne  dinner  table  to  observe  the  at- 
tention paid  ry  the  maoly,  energetic  ami  gen- 
erally peremptory  and  pugnacious  little  sur- 
geon to  his  importaot  guest,  bis  utlsfacti  u  in 
having  bun  there,  and  bis  hair -am  used,  half* 
wondering  glance*  at  him  as  a  being  of  another 
genus  than  his  own,  but  whom  he  bad  found 
as  lovable  In  private  as  be  was  publicly  tre- 
mendous. 1  here  was  no  "  tossing  and  goring 
of  several  persons"  by  Carlyle  In  that 
dining  room,  at  all  events,  but  only 
genial  and  cheerful  talk?  about  this  and 
that.  After  dinner  we  fire  went  up 
stairs  to  a  smaller  room,  where  tbe  talk 
was  continued  still  more  miscellaneously, 
Byrne  end  Carlyle  having  moat  of  It.  Thai 
very  day  there  had  been  sent  to  Carlyle,  by 
his  old  friend  David  Lalng,  a  copy  of  tbe  new 
edition  wbicb  Laing  had  Just  privntaiv  printed 
of  tbe  rare  "Qude  and  Godly  Ballates'fby  the 
brothers  Wedderburn,  originally  published  In 
1578;  end  Carlyle,  taking  up  the  volume  from 
tbe  table,  would  dip  into  it  here  and  there, 
and  read  some  pas&agee  aloud,  for  hie  own 
amusement  and  ours.  One  piece  of  14 
stanzas  be  read  entire,  with  much  gusto,  and 
with  excellent  cbauut  and  pronunciation  of 
tbe  old  Scotch.  Here  are  three  of  tbe  stanzas: 
"  Tbocht  thow  be  Palp  cr  C^rdlnall. 

8a  oeicb  la  thy  Poetlflrall. 

Keslat  thow  God  that  creet  all. 

Than  downe  tbon  sail  cum.  downe. 

"  Tbocht  thow  be  Arcbebiftcbop  or  Deane, 
rh  .nour.  Cbanaiar.  or  Cbaplene, 
Beelst  thow  Go4.  tby  vlnlr  la  rane. 
And  downe  ibow  sail  cum,  dowae. 

"  Tbocht  thow  flow  la  Thtloeophie, 

Or  gradoata   a  Theulogle, 

Zlt.  an*  thow  fyle  tbe  veritle. 

Than  dots-oe  tbow  aall  cam,  downe." 
Most  pleasant  of  aHl  It  was  when,  later  In  the 
evening,  we  mov«d  to  tba  low  trelllsed  veran- 
da on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  opeuing  on 
the  beautiful  garden  of  flowers  and  evergreen! 
In  which  Syme  took  such  delight  It  was  * 
tine,  still  evening  ;  and.  as  the  talk  went  on  in 
tbe  open  air,  with  tbe  garden  stretching  In 
front  of  us  and  the  views  of  tbe  bills  beyond, 
only  with  the  accompaniment  now  of  wreaths 
of  tobacco-emoke,  8yme,  who  disliked  tobacco, 
was  smilingly  tolerant  even  of  tbat  accompa- 
niment   la  T'oaor  of  the  chief  smoker.  — If ao- 
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nuNDiuDin  LKCTrieX  BEFoni:  the  cok- 
cour>  i-YCEtru. 

Prom  The  Jioston  Jvvrr^il.  Feb.  5. 

Wwl:lo  Emerson  delivered  liis  one 
iuii.ln:«lth  U-cttue  hoiVrv  tlw  Coi.oiU  Lvcruui  at  the 
T  ■•■  H-dl  iti  tiiat  town  Infit  CTtiiiuff.  Tae  haU,  of 
reiurU.WttU  tull,  ami  wheu  Mr.  Cuicxwi!!  vutovvd  J  he 
ru-as  Xhv  vutire  niull:*iiGti  ...os,-,  n:  a  rciii»in«il  •Vu.idiii« 
£•.•!  lu-  was  seatvii.  Mi.  Eiiiit*ov-  ic.cturc  v.-c»  entitled 
"  lii-  4ir1i'  Nona  of  L;t-  una  L:«  ruuuv  in  Msihsuvliii- 
,(.«■  ■-  jiud  iu  it  iie  ^ivc  br.rf  Aricuea  of  the  history  of 
tin-  i'-  -as  wlilcli  j.avt:  fharactvr:z  ■ ..  au\  pivcn  :ifctotnt* 
lit  •  i  ure  of  thin  State  durinsr  Hit?  ;  a-l  ilinHMjiKvtt-rauf 
is  «.-*"*  lury  Ail  gre.it  rcfurin«  *i.-vv  tlicu«iiflvi>  first  in 
In  MM-ilicrflorts,  wiiicb  urc  ain  x»  run  to  uo*rrciit  an 
rrVrV  -iC  llio advance  in  civilwau-  n  i-ve-n,  «fier  Khowlnu 
in  Uixuriottetj.su 'Band  rum:-  iu^s.cnsmeTo.sfiudin- 
^  in  tlie  s>i!iiplicity  aud  IniruL  5.s»  frhe  auiiquibivle, 
ns  bare  tioors  and  old  U>u \  u»  d  inr:i>ina»s.  Tiit* 
•u  lirst  ol»?v  t)*c  iijst  mc-r  vt  xhv  advance  by  out* 
:s  or  otherwise,  until  dually  r-Lat.  tu«y  oluyed  as  a 
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ikisnuot  bttCouiWTCcn,«!!iz.dn*alaw.Byrtrvoltsaiid 
rev  •""•tioiw  the  idea  that  the  Gs-verunieiit  beloima  to  the 
i  <  •'  c  nud  Is  lor  ihtlr  hcnollt  Wh:  developed  uutil  it  b^- 
In  i'  in  thla  cuunirycspeciaJlr.  the  lea-Jmc  idea.  In 
tip-"  t-enn*ry  tne  developiut-ut  of  tLC  literary  life  hej:an 
ia»n -i  IbUO,  and  was  conlinu'dor  the  leading  iniuris 
t-  '"-ii  've.opuie.nt  (»f  tiie  idciao:  suoli  men  as  Everett, 
rl  *-Mi  ic  and  FroihiPffham.  Mr.  Emei.<on  deserihea 
tia-  -'islory  of  the  development  cr  thou-rhr,  especially 
i* »on is  the  literal  v  men  ot  Bottou  and  of  Massachusetts, 
*.-i\  »'j"  that  a  lar^e  portion  of  lu^icrn  thouebt  owed  its 
It*  iVinoderu  ncieucOi  which  rvgau  with  Cvperuieus 
vLin  I»c  discovered  that  the  worro.  w».s  not  the  centra 
tli  'izeFolarsvsteui.  but  an  in>:-;u:tleant  world  circling 
en**-1  d  uu  iiibisuilieaut  star.  Ta;-  )>roves  that  the  writ- 
lir^of  theCimBtiaiireherion  wt-reall  written  unuer  a 
in^;  tken  idea  of  the  world,  one  P.  was  also  found  that 
n:i  i 'at  was  written  in  ihem  nbcu: moral.",  truth, Justice, 
rhaiity  aud  a  perfect  aud  good  lire,  was  Justus  food  us 
it  was  betore. 

T  e  new  life  which  came  into  thought  near  the  bc- 
eiiesiinic  ol  tnis  century  wus  that  which  Becmtrd  to  put  a 
k'ieiiuo  the  brain  of  the  youc*:  tueu  aud  in  a  Ice  them 
W--  into  everyihiuff  and  question  everything;  it 
clrtUsZeO  overythiuKi  divided  Culvinieiu  into  old  aud 
jjj-vr  "Qaakeri^in  in  the  6U!nc-  wjv,  and  brought  into 
•pre-tliiir-ucc  the  writings  of  the  French  and  German  re- 
foruii*rs«and  unused  an  active  i:.qu*rtu»?  spirit  wiiicb 
(',"iMl,-fd  tradiiion  in  place  of  X*-e  fanh  In  what  had  ^oue 
bi-.ore  which  had  vhar.ictciizt.-d  the  previous  life;  ap- 
p-.aring  tirot  m  the  outbreak*  and  revolutions  of  the 
vci-rs  before  the  same  .spirit  irrvw  more  reimlnr,  and  ap. 
p-  aied  binuiitaneously  in  widely  different  forms.  To  the 
c!sLu?scs  In  the  cuireut  of  rcli^.ous  tnought,  and  even  in 
fciicli  widi  ly  divergent  uieu  as  F<  urler  and  Ssvtdonborir, 
in  tlie  writinga  ot  both  of  wnorc  the  idea  of  the  use  or 
th-  individual  to  thoeomiuuiiiiy.tv  doin^  what  he  cou:d 
bts-:  do,  the  takiiur  of  a  lar«e  uau.br  or  men  to  make  up 
a  perfect  man,  and  the  diVisKucf  mankind  into  coin- 
n  :*Mi:ie?,  nee.iding  to  their  testes  and  abilities,  ure 
t*  and,  Bwc'deubors  Mr.  Kmer*  ■■:  dcRcnb.-d  as  *4a  brill- 
iaut  intellect,  a  little  tinged  vrrl:  insanity,  but  woudcr- 
fii.3r  attractive  to  a  certain  class  of  religion*  minds. " 
Ti  e  development  of  this  idea  of  th."  develorment  of  the 
iuJlvidmtl,  as  he  was  the  in  st  nseinl  to  the  community 
ut  large,  ih  developed  to  atzrvat  extent  in  modern  life, 
fu-."ior  instance, in  large  citi-s  ;.nd  towns,  where  they 
tr.-  carried  out  ot  necessity.  f*.»r  each  man  does  that  for 
Veskh  ho  is  l^s;  Htr<d.  and  as  ;.Ke  world  cdv:;i:ces  this  Is 
iK'.-oinlnt:  more  and  more  the  r^-e.  The  vaiu--  of  ccOp- 
ti.itisjn,  :.s  t:.e  inventor  with  t:  t  i-ra^iica!  ou-mcas  man, 
ti.  push  his  inventions  and  in  such  waysrs  that,  is  be- 
e  :niug  more  .aid  nio-c  rer*scnazcd,  and  exists  in  the 
Id  at,  if  not  reailv  in  the  formation  ot  cvtry  busiueod 
IK.itiicrchip. 

±ne  development  of  tho  ir.tr  iectunl  life,  taLin^rhis 
tu;  !i  toward  th»-  developmeii!  t  f  new  ideas,  the  breaking 
u»  ol  traditions  aud  the  ouU'~v:  piugof  the  Jtiudamental 
h'va  oi  the  Lappiueaa  v.ml  c*.-  of  the  individual  ex- 
|.-i;ug  iu  Lis  u*=e  to  tno  coma.u'iitv  WLicfc  sarrouuded 
liiui,  iu  which  ho  took  h^  ;>ooitio:i  in  aeqord  wirh 
L's-  abiiiiies  and  taste?,  Mr.  Emerfco;.  irs.ee.!  through 
I:*  varies  deveiopineiitsin  t!;e  intellectual  ifeof  Cotton, 
tsi  related   some  unec«u»tts  -i  the  aftcnipts  to  get  u 
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MAYALCOTT,  ARTIST. 


Madame  May  Aleott  Nieriker,  who  died  in 
Paris  on  the  :i0th  tilt.,  was  the  youngest  child  of 
Mr  Aleott  of  Coueord,  and  the  sister  of  Miss 
Aleott,  the  author.  She  is  better  known  in 
America  by  her  mr.iden  name,  having  married 
in  London  since  leaving  home  two  years  ago  for 
a  course  of  serious  art  study  and  work  in 
European  studios.  She  had  previously  visited 
Europe  in  18fi!»-70,  and  in  London  during  the 
latter  year  made  those  copies  of  Turner's  paint- 
ings and  sketches  which  were  the  first  g<xid 
oues  seen  in  Bost on,  and  gave  the  youn^  artist 
distinction  as  having  succeeded  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult branch  of  her  art  education.  Many  of 
these  copies  were  sold  in  America  and  others  are 
still  retained  by  her  family  in  Concord.  She 
was  not  satisfied  with  these  essays  in  art.  bXit, 
finding  in  herself  a  capacity  for  original  work, 
she  set  forth  in  September,  1877,  on  another 
European  journey,  and  soon  determined  to 
establish  herself  in  Paris  as  a  student,  though 
she  bad  already  studied,  sketched  and  jointed 
for  years  in  America.  She  devoted  herself  with 
characteristic  energy  to  painting  and  drawing — 
jiarticularly  the  latter,  in  which  she  was  faulty, 
while  she  excelled  in  the  effects  of  color,  as  her 
Turner  copies  had  shown.  She  rapidly  improved 
her  drawing,  and  executed  several  works  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  in  1878-°.,  and 
other  paintings  of  various  kinds  which  were  read- 
ily sold  in  Paris  and  London,  and  a  few  of  which 
have  been  seen  in  this  country.  She  had  great 
industry  and  only  lacked  the  advantages  of  an 
early  development  of  her  native  talent  to  liave 
won  much  distinction  among  painters.  The  few 
paintings  from  her  brush  that  she  regarded  a* 
well  done  arc  highly  valued,  and  her  death 
gives  them  an  added  charm.  They  are  sincere, 
simple  and  graceful  expressions  of  her  aspira- 
tions in  art,  while  at  the  same  time  they  show 
Ttow  faithfully  she  labored  to  give  practical 
effect  to  the  flighty  purpose,  which,  as  the  poet 
says: — 
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"never  is  o'crtook, 
I'nlcss  the  deed  go  with  it." 

As  Margaret  Puller,  though  married  to  an 
Italian  husband,  is  best  known  by  her  familiar 
New  England  name,  so  Mnie  Nieriker  will 
still  be  remembered  as  May  Aleott.  She  was 
the  youngest  of  those  four  "little  women"  whe 
have  become  so  famous  in  the  pages  of  her 
sister's  books,  and  was  the  only  one  of  them 
born  in  Concord.  In  early  childhood  she  left 
that  town  for  the  "Paradise  Lost"  of  Mr  Aleott 
at  Frttitlands  in  HarAc  d,  but  returned  again 
ami  again  to  Concord,  beginning  her  art  educa- 
tion there  and  in  Boston.  At  times  the  care  of 
the  household  depended  on  her,  and  she  gave  up 
the  pencil  and  the  studio  for  the  tasks  of  domes- 
tic life  which  so  often  hold  womea 
back  from  a  more  conspicuous  career. 
In  1878  she  married  Ernest  Nieriker, 
a  Swiss  man  of  business  whom  she  met 
in  London.  After  their  marriage  they  lived  at 
Meudon,  near  Paris,  and  lately  in  Paris  itself, 
where  her  child  (a  daughter  named  for  Miss 
Aleott)  was  born  on  the  8th  of  November.    Mme 

Nieriker  never  regained  her  strength  after  this 
event,  and  in  the  severe  weather  of  early  De- 
cember at  Paris  took  a  cold  that  soon  led  to  a 
violent  attack  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  in 
which  she  lingered  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, dying  just  before  the  New-year,  and 
while  her  friends  in  Concord  were  sending  her 
the  good  wishes  of  the  season.  Her  home  in 
Paris  was  a  happy  one,  and  she  received  from 
her  husband's  family  all  the  care  and  affection 
that  her  situation  demanded.  She  had  given  up 
painting  last  summer,  but  declared  her  purpose 
to  renew  it,  and  not  to  let  her  married  state 
thwart  the  main  purpose  of  her  life  before.  In 
this  purpose  her  husband  agreed,  and  many 
years  of  activity  seemed  to  await  her,  when  this 
malady  came  to  terminate  her  energetic  career, 
and  to  sadden  all  who  knew  her. 

Like  the  other  members  of  the  remarkable 
family  to  which  she  belonged,  May  Aleott  was 
by  nature  formed  for  an  ideal  life.  The 
weight  of  circumstauces  repressed  but  could 
not  overcome  this  tendency,  which  in 
her  case  took  a  direction  toward  art 
and  social  freedom,  rather  than  toward 
philosophy  or  literature.  She  wrote  easily  and 
with  spirit,  but  her  special  gift  was  not  that.  She 
desired  a  sphere  and  renown  of  herown,  connected 
but  not  too  closely  involved  wit  a  those  of  her 
father  and  her  sister.  Hence  her  devotion  to 
painting,  which  took  the  place  of  earlier  hopes 
and  the  narrow  round  of  duties  to  which  she 
sometimes  found  herself  restricted.  To  these 
duties,  in  their  most  absorbing  form,  she  did, 
however,  return,  and  found  in  them  her  sweetest 
pleasure.  In  the  geuerosity  of  her  nature  which 
had  longed  for  the  great  world  and  shining  deeds, 
she  recognized  the  felicity  of  fortune  that  makes 
the  little  world  so  full  of  satisfactions  and 
adapts,  with  gentle  wisdom,  each  heart  and  hand 
to  its  assigned  task. 

■Whither  went  the  lovely  maiden? 

Disappeared  in  blessed  wife, 
Servant  to  a  wooden  cradle, 

Living  in  a  baby's  life. 
But  it  was  not  soorderod  that  this  felicity  should 
continue,  and  now  death  has  drawn  his  curtain 
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Stricken  husband,  staters,  sirs, 
Passing  through  the  trial-Orel 
Little  child,  as  yet  untaught 
What  the  hand  of  death  has  wrought! 
One  walks  with  you  in  the  flame, 
Lord-Jehovah  is  his  name. 

For  the  Him  Journal 
MAT  ALODTT  NIBRXKHR.    T 
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LOVE'S  MORROW. 


A  MEMORIAL  SOXXET. 


c 
a 


So  «*AV-r  word  of  *3  sad  word*  to-day. 
Throbbed  thrV  U»»  ocean  »  •  ve%-  Jr  «y  A  Icott,  d*md  1 
-Tboee  ran*,  deft  fingers,  stilled;  that  busy  bead, 

At  r*4t ;  that  mind,  so  ttrrteu,  buoyant,  gay, 

Wb*re  retry  high  aubl&Vva  held  f u2  «*» v. 
Nor  would,  nor  eouM  be  id'j  quieted, 
with  hfs'e  large,  unfilled  canvas  waiting  spread,— 

Out  of  1U  world  of  purpose,  caught  away  I 

R  01  back  the  easel  now ;  put  by  e*.-h  tool ; 

fc.»]  op  the  e j! t» ;  wipe  the  palette  clean  ; 
Tet  onmfort  ye  your  hearts  whi  loved  her  well : 

Rh  hw>  b-it  entered  the  Oreai  Jlwteri  school. 
Where  epVud ore  passing  m  ve  than  Art  can  tell 
A  thtaeandth  part  of,  her  glad  eyea  hare  earn  1 

XaXOABCT  J.  Parsro*. 
Ltxi*jt»*,  Virgi*m. 


GRIMM'S  (iOKTIIK. 

The  following  letter  fmni  Herman  <;•  imn).  the 
author  ol  tbe  "Life  and  Time*  of  Odi-tue."  to 
Mi>»  Sauh  llfl'au<l  Adams,  in  lefcrrntc  tob«r 
translation  ol  ili.it  vol k,  will  be  read  witbiu 
teiett;— 

I'car  .Vim  A'fom*:— I  return  to  you  herewith  Hie 
miiiiM  (  not  ol  your  translation  of  hit  hoik,  w  b  :b 
jnubiie  entrusted  to  rue.  I  hive  compared  If 
caiefnllv  and  hud  it  excellent.  It  wti:  lie  a  pleas 
tire  to  iiiC  if  your  work  is  printed  in  your  latlier- 
latd. 

I  sin  very  ronch  indebted  to  America.  1  can 
ir.drtd  fay  that  no  author,  wilb  wIiom-  writing?  I 
have  lately  recoiue  at<juaiDted,  lia«  had  sue  i  an 
influence  upon  me  a*  Lroervon.  '1  be  manner  ot 
vmitLc  ot  tbis  man.  whom  I  hold  to  be  tbe  great- 
est of  r II  living  authors,  has  levealed  to  me  a  new 
way  of  expressing  ibougut.  Altnough  I  cretr  no 
in  ibe  study  ot  Goeibe.  and  had  bid  math  inter- 
course with  tbn.-e  who  have  known  bun  person- 
ally, 1  am  lDi'ebted.to  Ktuerson  for  the  bistom-aj 
view  ol  tiocibe.  which  taught  me  to  regard  bun 
as  .the  great  phenomenon  in  tnc  universal  de- 
velopment of  mankind.  In  tin*  sen-e  1  have 
front ht  to  repicsent  him  in  the-e  lecture*. 

Should  you  give  thi-  letter  a  place  in  the  intro- 
duction to  >our  translation,  permit  m-  to  add  a 
lew  words  which  ate  addressed  to  my  coontry- 
men  iu  Arcenra. 

I  have  been  tcld  '.hat  marv  Herman,  in  America 
uocici  value  their  own  language  and  readonly  Eng- 
lish books.  Without  doubt  it  is  tight  and  neces- 
sary to  speak  tbe  language  in  which  tbe  fortunes 
of  tbe  country  are  decided,  where  ore  lives  and 
which  one  calls  Ids  fatherland.  Uut  how  mnch 
would  he  lose  who  would  thereby  forcet  his  own 
language!  Should  my  hook,  as  an  English  trans- 
lai'on,  enter  the  household  of  «uch  a  (icrmsn.it 
may  be  that  he  and  his  family  will  learn  what  a 
man  Goetbc  was,  and  what  an  inestimable  benefit 
it  is  to  be  able  to  read  bis  works  in  bis  own  lan- 
guage. 

May  ibis  hook  help  to  draw  still  nearer  together 
tbe  two  nation*  ot  tbe  earth,  who  hire  bslors 
t bem  the  most  glorious  luture. 

HCRa\N  OBIMM. 

Birlin,  May,  two. 


It  was  bat  yesterday 

That  all  was  bright  and  fair; 
Came  over  tbe  sea, 
Ao  merrily, 

News  from  my  darling  there,— 
Now  over  the  sea 
Comes  hither  to  me 
Knell  of  despair,— 

'No  more,  no  longer  there." 
II. 

Ah,  gentle  May! 

Coold'st  tbon  not  stay? 

Why  hnrricst  tbon  so  swift  away? 

No not  the  same,— 

Nor  can  it  be- 
That  lovely  name- 
Ever  again  what  once  it  was  to  mo; 
It  cannot,  cannot  be 
That  lovely  name  to  me. 
in. 

1  cannot  think  her  dead, 

So  lately,  sweetly  wed; 
She  who  had  tasted  bliss, 
A  mother's  virgin  kiss, 
Rich  gifts  conferred  to  Mess 
With  costliest  happiness. 

IV. 

Broken  the  golden  band, 
Severed  the  silken  strand, — 
Te  Sisters  four! 

Still  to  me  two  remain 
A  ad  two  have  gone  before. 

Onr  loss,  her  gain, — 
And  He  who  gave  can  all  restore. 

And  yet,  O  why, 

My  heart  doth  cry. 

Why  take  her  thus  away? 
▼. 
1  wake  in  tears  and  sorrow; 

Wearily  1  say 
"Come,  come,  fair  morrow. 

And  chase  my  grief  away." 
Night-long  I  say, 
"Haste,  haste,  fair  morrow, 
And  bear  my  grief  away." 

All  night  long, 

My  sad,  sad  song. 

Vs. 

"Comes  not  the  welcome  morrow," 

My  boding  heart  doth  say; 
Still  grief  from  grief  doth  borrow. 

"My  child  Is  far  away." 
Still  as  I  pray 
The  deeper  swells  my  sorrow. 

Break,  break!— the  risen  day 

Takes  not  my  grief  away. 

VII. 

r  ell  well  I  know 

Joy's  spring  is  fathomless,— 
Its  fountains  overflow 
To  cheer  and  bless, 
And,  underneath,  onr  grief 
Wells  forth  and  give*  relief. 
Transported  May! 
Tbon  con  hist  not  stay; 
Who  gave,  took  thee  away. 
Come, child,  and  whisper  peace  to  roe; 
Say,  mnst  I  wait,  or  come  to  thee? 
I  list  to  hear 
Thy  message  clear, 
mi. 
"Cease,  cease  new  grief  to  borrow  !" 

Last  night  I  heard  her  say; 
For  sorrow  hath  no  morrow, 
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'Tie  born  of  yesterday. 
Translated  thou  ehalt  he, 
My  cloudless  daylight  see, 
And  bathe,  as  I,  in  fairest  morrows  endlessly." 

A.  BBOXSOB  AlXXlTT. 

('•H<v»d,  January  4,  1880. 


OUR  MADOH* A. 

»T  L.  ■.  A. 

A  child,  her  wayward  pencil  drew 

On  margin  *  of  her  book 
Garlauds  of  flowers,  dancing  elves. 

Bird,  butterfly  and  brook. 
Lessons  undone,  and  play  forgot. 

Seeking  with  hsnd  and  heart 
Tbe  teacher  whom  she  learned  to  love 

Before  she  knew  'twas  Art. 
A  maiden,  full  of  lofty  dreams. 

Slender  and  fair  and  tall 
As  were  tbe  goddesses  she  traced 

Upon  her  chamber  wall. 
Still  laboring  with  brush  snd  tool, 

Still  set-king  everywhere 
Ideal  beauty,  grace  and  strength 

In  the  "divine  despair." 
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A  woman,  sailing  forth  alone. 

Ambitious,  brave,  slats, 
To  mould  life  with  a  danntless  will. 

To  seek  and  conquer  fate 
Rich  colors  on  her  palette  glowed. 

Patience  bloomed  into  power; 
Bndeavor  earned  its  just  reward, 

Art  hsd  iu  hsppy  boor. 
A  wife,  low  sitting  st  his  feet 

To  paint  with  tender  skill 
The  hero  of  her  early  dreams. 

Artist,  bat  woman  still. 
Glad  now  to  shut  the  world  sway, 

Forgetting  even  Rome; 
Content  to  be  tbe  household  saint 

Shrined  In  s  peaceful  home. 

A  mother,  folding  in  her  arms 

Tbe  sweet,  supreme  success; 
Giving  s  life  to  win  s  life, 

Dying  that  she  might  bless. 
Grateful  for  joy  unspeakable. 

In  the  brief,  blissful  past; 
Tbe  picture  of  s  bsby  face 

Her  loveliest  sod  last. 
Death  the  stern  sculptor,  with  a  toech 

No  earthly  power  can  stay, 
Chsnges  to  marble  In  an  hour 

The  beautiful,  pale  clay. 
But  Love  the  mighty  master  comes, 

Mixing  his  tints  with  tears, 
PainU  an  Immortal  form  to  shine 

TJndimmed  by  coming  years. 
A  fair  Madonna,  golden-haired, 

Whose  soft  eyes  seem  to  brood 
Upon  the  child  whose  little  hsnd 

Crowns  b?r  with  motherhood. 
Sainted  by  death  yet  bound  to  earth 

By  Its  most  tender  ties. 
For  life  has  yielded  up  to  her 

Its  sacred  mysteries. 

So  11  Te,  dear  soul  i  serene  snd  safe. 

Throned  ss  in  Rsphsel's  skies, 
Type  of  the  love,  the  f slth,  the  grief 

Whose  psthos  never  diss. 
Divine  or  human  still  the  same 

To  touch  and  lift  tbe  heart; 
Earth's  sacrifice  Is  Heaven's  fame, 

a«d  Nature  truest  Art, 
/ass.  4.  1880. 
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IToienor  F.  Zarncke  of  Leipaic  has  discovered 
a  statuette  ol  Goetbe  by  do  less  a  man  than  C.  f - 
Bancb.  Tbe  work  was  a  rationed  In  Ranch's  pa- 
l«rs,  tint  conld  not  be  found.  It  was  then  sup- 
posed to  have  perished  In  the  fire  of  the  royal 
foundry  at  Berlin,  March  18, 1M4.  The  form  in- 
deed v.  as  destroyed,  bat  tbe  wotk  itself  had  passed 
into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Bavauan  king,  Maximilian 
II.  Tbe  latter  bequeathed  It  to  his  friend  and 
fellow  student  Daxenberger.from  whom  it  passed 
into  tbe  poseetsioo  ot  Dr.  Daxenberger,  now  Br- 
ing at  Munich.  Tbe  statuette)  does  not  hear 
Rauchs  name,  bnt  has  been  verified  by  Professor 
Zarncce.  It  Is  50.5  centimetres  in  height,  without 
the  pedestal,  and  is  pronounced  extremely  beau- 
tiful. The  poet  wears  a  Bomantoga,  but  so  close- 
ly as  to  display  bis  bjrure  and  give  tbe  latter  a 
graceful  appearance.  Tbe  nebt  hand  rests  on 
sn  altar,  while  tbe  left  bold*  a  laurel  wreath.  Tbe 
bead  Is- slightly  inclined.  The  profile  is  praised 
as  extraordinarily  fine.  Tbe  Interesting  work  bas 
been  recognized  as  a  genuine  Ranch  from  the 
dedication  ot  Maximilian  engraved  npon  the 
pedestal. 

A  Notable  Lecture  by  Ralph  Waldo  Kmerson. 

Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Kmerson  delivered  a  lecture 
last  evening  in  tbe  regular  course  of  the  Concord 
Ivceuin.  Tbe  event  was  a  notable  one  In  many 
respects,  and  peculiarly  so  in  that  the  lecture  was 
tbe  one  hundredth  that  during  bis  long  literary 
caieei  Mr.  Kmerson  bas  read  before  this  lycenm 
of  bis  own  town.  Tbe  spacious  town  hall  was 
quite  full,  though  there  was  no  uncomfortable 
crowding.  The  Ttoston  trains,  especially  that  of 
the  Lowell  roaa,  brought  up  *  very  considerable 
number.  Mr.  Kmerson  announced  his  subject  to 
be  "Historical  Notes  of  Life  and  Literature  in 
Massachusetts."  He  said  that  there  are  always 
two  pa i  tie.*—  the  party  of  tbe  past  and  that 
of  the  future,  or  that  of  tbe  establishment 
and  that  of  movement.  It  is  not  easy  to 
date  tbe  eras  of  activity  which  from  'time 
to  time  are  manifest  with  anything  like 
precision,  but  the  period  beginning  about  the 
year  1820,  and  ending  twenty  years  later,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  such  an  one.  It  may  be  characterized 
as  a  war  between  institutions  and  nature,  and 
which  caused  a  split  iu  every  church,  as  of  Cal- 
vinist*  into  old  ana  new  schools,  and  Quakers  Into 
old  and  new  schools,  and  new  divisions  npon  ques- 
tions of  politics,  temperance  and  slavery.  The 
general  mind  had  become  aware  of  itself.  Men 
grew  conscious  and  intellectual.  The.  swart  earth 
spirit  which  bad  made  the  strength  of  past  age* 
was  all  gone,  and  another  hour  bad  struck.  la 
literature  there  appeared  a  decided  tendency  to 
criticism,  anu  yonng  men  seemed  to  have  bean 
born  with  knives  in  their  brains.  The  popular 
religion  of  our  fathers  received  many  shocks  dar- 
ing this  time,  but  tnnch  is  to  be  attributed  to  Use 
slow  but  extraordinary  influence  of  Swedenborg,  a 
man  of  prodigious  mind,  tainted,  as  I  think,  with 
a  certain  suspicion  of  insanity,  but  exerting  a 
powerful  effect  upon  an  influential  class.  At 
among  tbe  more  immediate  causes  of  this  In- 
tellectual and  reformatory  activity  to  which  ha 
had  referred  the  lecturer  named  the  impression 
made  npon  the  young  men  gathered  at  Cambridge 
by  Kdward  Kverett,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Kurope  after  a  five  years'  residence  there,  and 
wbo  presented  with  natural  grace  and  splendid 
rhetoric  some  of  tbe  phases  of  contemporary  Ger- 
man philosophy  and  literature.  Dr.  Frothinghaai 
and  Professor  Norton  also  contributed  in  making 
familiar  the  latest  results  of  German  thought. 
But  more  potent  than  any  of  these  influence*, 
us  a  paramount  source  of  the  religious  rerolattoa 
of  the  period,  was  modern  science,  especially  the 
science  ot  astronomy.  It  came  to  be  apprehend- 
ed that,  as  tbe  earth  is  not  tbe  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, so  it  Is  not  the  special  scene  or  stage  oa 
which  the  drama  of  divine  justice  is  played  before 
the  assembled  angels  of  heaven,  the  planet  being 
but  a  speck  in  tbe  created  universe,  too  minute  to 
l>e  seen  at  the  distance  of  many  of  tbe  fixed  stare 
which  are  plainly  risible  to  us.  These  new  per- 
ceptions required  of  men  an  extension  and  op- 
litting  of  their  views  as  to  tbe  dealings  of  tbeCre 
ator,  and  tbey  received  a  confirmation  in  the 
then  new  science  of  eeology.  The  writings  of 
Dr.  (banning,  especially  his  papers  on  Milton  and 
Napoleon,  tbe  first  specimens  in  this  country  of 
that  large  criticism  which  had  given  power  to  the 
Kdinburgh  Review,  were   among  tbe  sources  of 
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this  new    intellectual   activity.'  C  banning,  said 
the  lecturer,  was    regarded   as   tbe   star   of  the 
American  Church  while  he  lived,  and  we  thought 
then,  if  we  do  not  think  now,  that  be  had  no  peer, 
llis  sermons  and  ad  tresses   are  printed,  bnt  the 
eye  and  the  voice  conld  not  be  printed;  bis  die- 
courses'  lose  their  best  in  losing  him.     Reference 
was  in k do  to  tbe  beginnings  of  cooperation  among 
the  new  order  of  thinkers,  and  it  was  stated  that 
nobody  know  whog^ve  or  whOi  was  first  applied 
o  thwe  the  name  of  "Transcendentali'ts,"     The 
•  rgan   of  tin*  new  order   of   thinkers,  the  Dial, 
vas    mentioned,   and   quite    a    full    statement 
ras    mnde    icspccimg    tbe    Brook      Fane    ex- 
H'rimcnt,     with     incidental    comment    oa    the 
licorlcij  of  Owen,  Fourier  and  other  socialistic  re- 
ormers.     Much  of  this   comment  was  evidently 
lesigned  to  be  amusing,  and    called   forth  the 
aught  cr  of  the  audience.    Two  sjicci mens  must 
icre  suffice.    The  married  women,  he  said,  nnl- 
ormly  disliked   the  Brook  Farm  way  of  life.    It 
lad  too  much  of  the  hotel  about  It.    A  common 
school  might  do  very  well,  but  a  common  nursery 
*as  not  to  be  tolerated.    It  might  be  admitted 
that  the  incubator  has  its  advantages, bat  the  hea 
on  her  own  account  must  prefer  the  old  war. 
Amid  these  scenes  of  "attractive  labor,"  he  Mis, 
the  country  members  were  astouished  to  see  that 
one  mail  ot  the  association  ploughed  all  day,  and 
that  one  looked  out  of  the  window  all  day,  and 
perhaps  drew  the  first  man's  picture  as  he  appear- 
ed when  ploughing;  but  both  got  tbe  same  wages 
at  the  ci  d  of  the  day.    lie  thought  that  Brook 
Farm  had  not  proved  wholly  a  failure,  but  that 
many  practical  lessons  hsd  come  from  the  ex- 
periment, and  that  America  of  today  is  no  longer 
eccentric  or  rude  in  its  strength,  unt  begins  to 
show  truces  of   a  continuous  sml  steady  growth 
sl.nsi*  pr-i^rtions  sh.ill   '  cfit  tnc  -usees  of  the 


An  Aaeodota  of  Emerson. 
A  pleasant  nnecodotc  of  Ralph.  Waldo 
Emerson  was  related  by  a  lady  in  Mcadviilc, 
Pen rj.,  the  other  day.  When  Mr.  Emerson 
was  travelling  in  Egypt  with  his  daughter, 
they  met  an  Englishman,  wbo  did  all  in  bia 
power  to  make  it  pleasant  for  them,  and  when 
the  time  eninc  for  their  separation.,  said: 
"You  may  wonder,  sir,  at  »uy  having  over- 
stepped my  usual  reserve  bo  far  aa  to  becotnr 
so  intimate  with  2<>u,  but  it  is  for  the  eake  of 
a  eouutrvman  of  jours,  one  bearing  the  same 
name — Emerson — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
He  has  dime  me  much  £Ood,eud  I  hope  some 
time  to  cross  tbe  ocean  to  irvcet  him.."  And 
Sir.  Emerson  nerer  told  him  it  was  ba  him- 
self whom  be  sought 

K.MKKSONS  THEISM. 

It  lias  been  widely  proclaimed  that  you:  lec- 
turer lias  asserted  In  the  West  that  Mr.  Emerson 
has  Joined  an  Orthodox  Church.  \  arlous  am- 
plifications of  this  absurd  rumor  have  so  an- 
noyed a  son  of  the  great  philosopher  and  poet. 
that  the  former  has  written  a  denial  of  what 
needed  no  contradiction.  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that  I  have  never  made  the  assertions  which  he 
denies,  nor  any  remotely  resembling  them.  A  i: 
that  I  have  said  concerning  Mr.  Emerson.  East 
or  West.  North  or  South,  In  public  or  in  private, 
has  been,  that  I  regard  him  now  as  a  theist.  al- 
though not  exactly  a  Christian  thcist,  and  that 
I  think  his  earlier  writings  were  pantheistic. 
Mr.  Alcott  has  said  much  more,  or  at  least  ha« 
authorized  the  public  assertion  that  Mr.  Kmer- 
son Is  not  only  atheist,  but  a  Christian  theist.  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  words.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  enlargement  of  Mr.  Alcott 's  statements 
and  the  mixing  of  them  with  mine,  have  caused 
the  utterly  false  report  that  I  passed  through 
the  West  in  a  nainl>oyant  manner,  asserting 
what  I  dared  not  affirm  in  the  East.  Sc\eral 
anonymous  and  Irresponsible,  and  apparantly  un- 
scrupulous, writers  for  the  press  have  taken 
pains  to  trumpet  the  assertion  that  your  lectur- 
er his  overstepped  all  bounds  of  decency  in 
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•on  has  changed  his  views.  My  two  positions 
are,  that  Dr.  Manning  at  Andover,  twelve  years 
ago,  called  Mr.  Emerson  pantheistic,  and  had  the 
assent  of  scholars  ,  and  that  Mr.  Alcott  at  An- 
dover, In  1879,  called  Mr.  Enierson  theistie,  and 
had  the  assent  of  scholars.  Mr.  Alcott's 
testimony  has  great  public  Interest,  for  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  Concord  School  of  Transcen- 
dents''<ui.  a  portion  of  which  was  pantheistic. 

Was  Mr.  Alcott  himself  ever  a  pantheist? 
< "banning  wrote,  In  1841 :  "I  am  happy  to  say  that 
In  my  conversation  with  Transcendental  mlnlv 
tcrs  I  have  seen  no  Pantheism.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Alcott  is  the  only  man  from  whom  I  heard  it." 
(Cbannlng's  "Memoirs,"  Vol.  II.  p.  449.)  Mr.  Al- 
cott is  now  undoubtedly  not  only  a  theist  but  a 
Christian  theist.  He  has  founded  at  Concord  a 
Summer  School  of  Philosophy  which  Is  thorough- 
ly theistie.  The  new  note  In  the  tone  of  Concord 
has  come  largely  from  Mr.  Alcott,  and  wbereas 
he  once  was  a  pantheist,  he  now  delights  to  be 
called  a  Christian  theist.  He  Is  to-day  a  most  se- 
rious opponent  of  the  Individualism,  or  Ego- 
theism  into  which  Transcendentalism  sometimes 
degenerated,  with  grotesque  and  poisonous 
results.  The  change  Is  significant,  and  1 
should  be  unfaithful  to  my  charge  as  an  ob- 
server of  the  signs  of  the  times  along  the  hori- 
zons of  culture  if  I  Were  not  to  tell  the  public 
what  everybody  In  Boston  knows,  that  we  no 
longer  hear  pantheism  from  Concord. 

The  revered  founder  of  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy  has  held  many  of  bis  celebrated 
conversations  before  gatherings  in  my  rooms. 
In  the  very  last  «y>/</x«.<tm  which  he  led,  and 
when  \ie  knew  that  reporters  were  present, 
I  asked  him  privately  if  he  would  tell  the  com- 
pany what  he  had  previously  told  the  public  else- 
where,  and  what  has  been  already  reported 
again  and  again,  as  to  Mr.  Emerson'a  theism. 
lie  said  that  lie  should  be  happy  to  perform  that 
excellent  service  to  religious  trutn.  I  said: 
'Correspondents  of  the  press  are  here,  and  if 
you  cannot  revise  what  Utey  write,  you  may  be 
subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  an  incorrect  re- 
port.'' "I  will  trust  the  facta,"  was  hit  reply, 
"to  take  care  of  themselves."  Mr.  Alcott  spoke 
to  the  company  for  half  an  hour  w  1th  extraordi- 
nary lmpressivcncss  on  ••Immortality."  He  then 
read  to  ns,  in  a  tone  like  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
through  the  pine  trees,  that  sweet  and  noble 
poem  with  which  he  has  lately  enriched  our 
literature,  and  entitled  "Love's  Morrow."  A 
great  bereavement  through  which  the  Concord 
Plato  has  passed  lately,  and  to  which  I  have  no 
right  to  refer  more  definitely,  found  partial  ut- 
terance in  that  poem.  I  was  reminded  of  Em- 
erson's "Threnody,"  a  production  of  his  earlier 
period,  and  in  which  there  is  not  a  glimpse  of  a 
hope  of  immortality.  When  the  reading  was 
finished,  Mr.  Alcott  was  asked,  "How  do  you 
justify  your  assertion  that  Emerson  is  a  Chris- 
tian theist?"  Mr.  Alcott  replied,  "Prof.  Gulli- 
ver published  in  the  New  York  Independent 
an  account  of  my  recent  address  at  Andover. 
In  that  article  the  Audover  professor  cor- 
rectly asserted  that  I  caiied  Mr.  Emerson 
a  theist  and  a  Christian  theist.  Before  I 
went  West,  on  my  recent  lecturing  tour.  I 
took  that  article  to  Mr.  Emerson  and  read  it 
to  him,  and  asked  him  if  I  had  misrepresented 
him.  The  reply  was:  '  I  do  not  care  to  classify 
myself  with  any  painstaking  accuracy  with  this 
sect  or  with  that,  but  if  I  am  to  bare  any  appel- 
lation at  all  of  a  religious  kind,  I  prefer  to  be 
called  a  Christian  theist.  You  have  not  misrep- 
resented me.'"  [Applause.]  "On  returning  from 
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the  West,"  continued  Mr.  Alcott,  "I  found  that 
I  had  been  assailed  by  some  rationalistic,  anon- 
ymous correspondents  of  an  irresponsible 
press.  I  went  again  to  my  friend  and  put  again 
to  him  the  same  question,  and  he  replied  sub- 
stantially as  follows: '  My  ancestry  is  made  np 
of  ministers.  In  my  family  the  Bible  is  seen 
oftener  than  any  other  book  in  the  bands  of  my 
wife  and  daughter.  I  think  those  facts  ten  my 
story.  If  you  wish  to  call  me  a  Christian  theist, 
you  have  my  authority  to  do  so;  and  you  must 
not  leave  out  the  word  Christian,  for  to  leave 
out  that  Is  to  leave  out  everything.' "   [Loud  Ap- 

^"^  [Apr. -May] 
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THE  DlliTIIDA  r  OF  EMEItSOX. 


The  friends  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  have 
been  contributing  each  in  his  own  way  to  a  me- 
rnorial  nunil»er  of  the  Boston  Literary  World, 
commemorating  his  career,  and  celebrating  his 
77th  birthday  anniversary,  which  occurred 
Tuesday.  The  thought  was  a  happy  one — al- 
though, of  all  literary'  men,  Mr  Emerson  has  the 
smallest  liking  for  tributes  of  this  kind.  He 
docs  not  willingly  think  or  speak  of  himself  di- 
rectly, in  connection  with  what  he  has  done  in 
literature,— anil  in  an  age  when  almost  all  nun 
and  women,  from  Miss  Pcuthesilca  with  her 
little  poem  to  Mr  Gladstone  with  his  broad-ax, 
seek  to  advertise  themselves  somehow, — Mr  Em- 
erson has  roolutely  kept  himself  in  the  back- 
ground and  gone  about  his  work  without  flour- 
ish of  trumpets.  This  "Emerson  number"  of 
the  Boston  newspaper  will  be  as  great  a  sur- 
prise to  him  as  to  anybody, — whether  be  reads 
it  all  cr  not. 

It  may  not  seem  to  a  modest  man  like  Mr 
Emerson  north  while  to  read  all  that  Mr  Abbott 
has  brought  together  concerning  him  in  the  Lit- 
erary World,  but  the  general  reader  will  find 
much  that  is  new  and  suggestive,  as  well  as 
something  familiar  in  this  collection  of  articles 
and  copious  bibliography  of  the  subject.  Pains 
have  not  been  spared  to  collect  the  material  for 
a  fair  judgment  of  the  New  England  seer,  and 
we  find  here  separate  papers— ail  brief — concern- 
ing ''Emerson  as  a  Man,"  (by  Dr  Bartol): 
"Emerson  as  a  Philosopher  and  Poet;"  "Emer- 
son as  the  Founder  of  Literature;"  "Emerson's 
Books" — with  a  fairly  complete  list  of  all  that 
he  lias  printed  and  notices  of  many  reviews  of 
bis  books  during  the  past  forty  years;  "Emer- 
son's Literary  Methods;"  "Emerson's  College 
Days;"  "Emerson  and  His  Friends;"  "Emer- 
son's Concord  Home;"  and  several  other  topics. 
Among  the  authors  of  these  papers  will  be 
found  some  of  the  men  who  have  the  best  right 
to  speak  of  Emerson  and  bis  position  in  litera- 
ture,—while  others,  like  Mr  Alcott  and  Ellery 
Charming,  who  were  invited  to  write,  ha/e  for 
various  reasons  declined.  In  the  absence  of  Mr 
Channing's  contribution  let  us  draw  a  strophe 
and.  antistrophe  from  his  ode  of  1  w  P>  bis 
friend,  then  but  little  known  compared  with  bis 
present  fame: — 

"In  city's  street  how  often  shall  we  hear 
It  U  a  period 
Deprived  of  every  God, — 
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Island.  On  the  virgin  sand  of  tuft  new  world 
behold  t lie  footsteps  of  a  wan, — and  a  man  who 
is  moving  toward  the  future  by  the  name  road 
that  we  are  going." 

In  quoting  this  passage  to  bis  correspondent. 
Mrs  Ripley  of  Concord,  Dr  Francis  wrote  in 
1K4G:  "So  you  see  Quinet  adopts  Emerson  into 
'the  family  of  the  world's  true  seers,  the  goodly 
'fellowship  of  the  prophets.  It  is  delightful  to 
See  truth  and  greatness  which  seem  tons  to 
'domestic  to  ourselves  (because  we  know  the 
'man,)  reaching  across  the  ocean,  and  awakening 
'such  a  response  from  one  of  the  most  upward 
'and  earnest  spirits  of  the  old  world."  Hardly 
had  these  words  been  written  when  Quinet,  on 
account  of  these  very  lectures,  was  suspended 
from  his  professorship  in  Paris, — but  he  was 
restored  in  1848,  under  the  government  of  his 
friend,  Lamartiue.  In  1852,  after  the  coop 
d'etat,  he  was  banished  by  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
remained  an  exile  till  1870,  when  the  new 
republic  restored  him  to  France,  and  he  became 
a  radical  deputy  in  the  national  Assembly,  of 
which  he  was  still  a  member  at  his  death  In 
1£75,  He  was  three  months  older  than  Emer- 
son, and  began  authorship  about  the  same 
time— from  18.13  to  18:8.  But  to  Quinet  was 
assigned  a  stormy  existence  in  the  fluctuations 
of  French  politics,  while  Emerson,  his  contem- 
porary, has  spent  a  serene  life,  overlooking  the 
results  of  revolution  and  civil  war  in  America. 
Long  may  that  life  continue,  and  may  his  in- 
creasing years  bring  uo  loss  of  peace,  whQe 
adding  to  his  well-earned  fame! 
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THE  MOUNT  OF  VISION. 


A   SONNET 
For  the  "7  th  IiirOiday  of Ralph  Waldo  Emermm. 

Oh,  Prophet,  standing  on  thy  Nebo  height, 
Wrapped  in  thy  rare,  unworldly  atmosphere, 
With  senses  purged,  with  aspect  large  and 
clear, 
Thy  long-sought  life's  Ideal  looms  in  sight: 
Here,    Jordan    at    thy    feet,— there,    Hermon 
white, 
And    all  between,   the   realm  of    promised 

cheer, — 
Wine,  olives,  milk  and  honey — now  appear 
Stretched  vast  before  thee  in  the  evening  light 

What  seeth  the  Seer,  as  from  the  Mount  of  God 

He  gazes  o'er  the  desert-travel  back, 
Or  sweeps  the  horizon's  far  infinity? 
A  cloud-led,  vatic  pathway  bravely  trod, — 
A    Bethlehem    brightness  o'er  the  forward 
track, 
That  gleams,  glows,  broadens  to  the  'Hinder 
Sea!" 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 
Lexington,  To. 
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RALPH  WALDO  KHERSON". 


Concord  Corrttpondeiue  Chicago  Tribune 
An  old  in aii  ■with  large  eyes,  prominent  nosft,  and 
awkwurd  carriafe,  mav  often  be  been  shvLv  steal- 
iurf  into  the  School  of  Philosophy,  just  af rer  the 
U'^iuninff  of  the  lector©.  Pa&sitiji  through  the 
aisle  i,on  ^tiptoe,  he  Iseats  '.himself  in  a  huge  e -a--lup 
chair  at  tho  left  of  the  platform.  The  lips  cf  t.ho 
Sphinx  are  sealed,  and  their   peaceful  tvxpr»-sMon 

Snd  the  far-a-way  look  in  the  eyes  would  s--«m  to 
ldicato  that  the  discussion  going  on  has  not  suffi- 
cient interest  to  draw  hiin  Ifrom  the  calm  jov  of 
reverie.  But  the  war  in  which  he  loans  forward 
now  aud  then  to  catch  the  tones  of  an  indistinct 
speaker,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  certain 
little  red  spots  appear  on  his  cheeks  whenever  a 
p«'rsonal  allusion  or  quotation  is  made,  show  that, 
after  all,  he  is  listening  with  respectful  attention. 
"  Emerson  has  a  noble  propensity  to  overrate  the 
works  of  his  contemporaries.  He  has  such  a  sub- 
lime faith  that  the  coming  man  will  eveni-ually 
arrive,  that  he  islalfl-ays  on  the  lookout  fcr  him, 
and  finds  his  John  the  Baptists  in  eccentric  Tho- 
reau  and  nncouth  Whitman,  in  whom  so  many  see- 
onlv  insanity.  And  especially  ^does  [his  unaileeted 
humility  place  [an  {exaggerated  :estlmate  upon  .the 
works  and  words  of  his  pereoual  friends.  TLoreau 
was  an  original  genius,  and  his  mother  used  to  say : 
u  Why.  how  much  Mr.  Emerson  talks  Uko 
Henry!"  Somo  people  are  unkind  enough  to  jsay 
that  the  boot  was  equarely  on  the  other  foot,  and 
that  Thoreau  was  only  a  parody  of  his  ;?reat 
friend.  While  such  statements  are  grossly  unjust, 
it  remains  true  that  the  fame  of  the  poet  naturalist 
owes  much  to  the  friendship  of  Emerson,  wlio  not 


only  gave  him  warm  encouragement  and  unstinted 
praiso,  bat  made  himself  pecuniarily  responsible 
in  order  that  -Walden"  and  u  The  Week  "*  might 
be  given  to  the  wor'd  by  a  hesitating*pnblisher. 

Emerson's^house  was  thrownj  open  last  Sunday 
eveniug,  ana  parlor  and  study  and  hall  were  filled 
with  friends  from  the  town  and  tho  School  of  Phil 
osophy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  (whose  Quaint, 
sweet  face  and  simple,  old-fashioned  attire  ^sug- 
gested to  one  lady  that  ''She  might  have  iusfc 
stepped  «fl  the  Mayfowcr")  bustled  around,  shak- 
ing liands  and  arranging  chairs  for  tne  guests. 
Then  Mr.  Emerson  rapped  upon  a  door-jars b  and 

faid  t  u  Some  of  .our  friends  have  somethin?  to  6ay 
o  us.  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  begin. 
Mr.  Channing,  Mr.  Alcott,  Miss  Peabody  and 
Professor  Harris  did  most  of  the  talking.  Mrs. 
Emerson  made  a  single  remark,  but  the  thos t  took 
no  part  whatever. 

The  seventy-seventh  birthday  of  Mr.  Emerson 
ocourred  recently.  He  feels  the  weight  of  rears, 
and,  though  ne  walk*  about  briskly,  his  memory  is 
failing,  and  he  is  often  thrown  into  pathetic  con- 
fusion by  his  treaehtrous  faonlty.  It  seems  very 
diffionlt  for  him  to  grasp  a  'new  name.  Joseph 
Cook  called  upon  him  Just  after  Moody  and  Sankev 
had  been  in  Boston,  and  he  inanlred  of  his  visitor  If 
he  had  been  attending  the  *  Mosely  and  Sakey 
meetings !"  He  never  appears  in  pubao  without 
his  faithful  [maiden  daughter  Ellen,  who  .ha*  the 
face  or  a  saint  and  the  garb  of  a  Qaakexess- 
has  charge  of  his  {manuscripts,  and  when  aak< 
few  days  ago.  what  .lecture  her  father  proj 

Sead  before  the  school,  replied  that  M  site 
.ecidedV'     She  intimated,   fnrtnermore,  that 
might  put  ft  veto  on  hi*  lecturing  at  all. 
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TO  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


Of  all  who  in  these  latter  days  the  stage 
Of  life  have  trod,  O  loved  and  honored,  none 
A  purer,  fairer  fame  than  thine  have  won, 
In  "singing  robes "  or  in  the  stole  of  sage! 
With   thought's  keen  sword,  too,  thou,  from 
youth  to  age, 
Conscious  of  strength,  the  unwavering  cham- 
pion 
Hast  been  of  Truth  eternal,  Emerson, 
Smiling  at  Error  when  she  threw  the  gage. 
Long  as  shall   bloom  the  "fresh   Khodora;" 
long 
As  men  shall  love  "a  prophet  of  the  soul;" 
Long  as  shall  hum  the  "burly  bumble-bee," 
And  long  as  right  be  right  and  wrong  be  wrong, 
Freedom  be  prized,  and  Concord's  waters 

roll, 
The  world  will  owe  a  debt  of  thinks  to  the*. 

W.  L  SlIOKMAKEB. 


EMERSON. 


"  I  do  etteeme  him  a  deejte,  sincere  $oule ;  one 
that  teemeth  rrer  traveling  after  the  Jnftn'te .' " — 
Sir  Thos.  Browne. 

Ah  !  what  to  Him  our  trivial  praise,  or  blame, 
Who   through   long  years  hath  i-aised  half- 
mournful  eyes 

Yearning  to  mark  some  heaven-descended  flame 
Light  bis  soul's  Altar,  rife  with  sacrifice? — 

The  offering  of  far  thoughts,  profound  as 
prayer, 

And  starry  dreams,  still  rhythmical  of  youth, 
With  travail  of  Brain  that  pants  for  loftier  air, 

To  the  veiled  mystery  of  immaculate  Truth : 

No  Orient  Seer, — with  woodland  'round  him 
furled, — 

Building  bis  Shrine 'mid  virginal  vales  apart, 
E'er  watched  and  waited  in  the  antique  world, 

For  Fire  Divine,  with  more  ethereal  heart ! 

Can  life's  supreme  oblations  still  remain 
All  undiscerned  ?— or  bath  tome  marvellous 
leaven  . 

Hallowed  his  gift,  and  down  his  rifted  pain 
Flashed  the  white  splendor  of  God's  grace  I 
from  Heaven  r 

Patt.  Hamilton  Haynz. 


HIS  HEIRS. 


"  I  give  and  I  bequeath  " — so  runs 
The  record  wherewith  men  devise; 
The  rich  leave  mainly  to  the  rich, 
The  wise  leave  only  to  the  wise. 

Or  rich,  or  wise,  or  weak  and  poor, 
Our  poet  makes  us  all  his  heirs; 

The  thrifty  income  of  his  realm 
The  proudest  needs,  the  humblest  shares. 
Hiram  Rich. 
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Doors  hast  thou  opened  for  us,  thinker,  seer, 

Bars  let  down  into  pastures  measureless; 
The  sir  we  breathe  to-day,  through  thee,  is 
freer 
Than,  buoysnt  with  its  freshness,  .we  can 
guess. 

Thy  footsteps  toward  the  nnrisen  morning  set, — 
Nature  and  life-faced  with  their  own  calm 
gaze,— 

No  hnman  thought  inhospitably  met, — 
Thou  beckonest  onward,  as  in  earlier  days: — 

A  voice  that  wandered  toward  us,  like  a  breeie, 
From  great  expanses  beyond  time  and  space, 

With  hints  of  unexplored  eternities 
Stirring  the   sluggish    souls    new  paths  to 
trace: — 

A  word  that  gave  us  lightness,  as  of  wings; 

Home,  welcome,  freedom  in  the  Everywhere  I 
The  mention  of  thy  name,  like  Nature's,  brings 

A  sense  of  widening  worlds  and  ampler  air. 
LUCT  Labcom. 


TO  R  W.  EMERSON. 


Poet  of  the  truth  unseen ! 

Player  on  those  strings  unknown  ! 
Thou  hast  caught  of  God  the  gleam, 

Of  his  music  heard  the  tone. 

High  Priest  of  the  thoughts  of  heaven, 
Voice  and  echo,  word  and  seer 

Through  the  cycles  seventy-seven, 
Thou  hast  worshipped  without  fear. 

While  we  named  Him,  thou  wast  stilL 
Thou  hast  seen  the  crash  of  creeds. 

Hoarest  yet  the  heavenly  will? 

From  His  hand  how  fares  the  seeds 

Of  the  future.     Which  shall  bloom? 

Tell  us,  cycles  seventy-seven  1 
Sing  our  life-song,  near  your  tomb, 

Near  the  gates  of  highest  heaven. 

F.  W.  GrNSAn.ui» 
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EVERSOS  OX  CAKLTLE  IN  1848. 

fXTKACTS  FUOM  A  rAPER    RKAD  BY    Mtt.    K.VTEKSOIT 

BEPOKE    TJLK    MASSACHUSETTS    HISTORICAL    SO- 

GVST\    LAST    FKliUt'AJlY    AX1>     MAL>E     UP    PROM 

1XTTERS  PK>"T  IIOME  BY  HIM  LN   1848. 

Prom  Vcrlbnrr'i  Magazine  for  Hay. 

Were   intellectual  partisanship  wearies  Llin;    ho 

detects    in    an    instant     if    a     man     stands   for 

nny  cause  to  which  he  is  not  born  and  organically 

committed.     A    natural   defender   of   anything,  a 

lover  who  will  live  and  die.  for  that  vrhich  lie  speaka 

for,  and  who  docs  not  care,  for  him,  or  for  anything 

but  hLs  own  business. — he  respects :  and  the  nobler 

this  object,  of  course,  the  Letter.    He  hates  a  literary 

triller,  add  if,  after  (>uizot  had  been  a  tool  of  Louis 

Philippe  for  years,  he  is  now  to  come  and  write 

essays  on  the  character  of  Washington,  on  "The 

Beautiful,"  and  on  "  Philosophy   of   History,"    ho 

thinks  that  nothing. 
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good-nature  with  which  he  looks  at  every  object  in 
existence,  as  a  man  might  look  at  a  mouse.  He 
feels  that  the  perfection  of  hey lth  is  sportiveness, 
and  will  not  look  grave  even  (it  dulncss  or  traged}'. 
His  guiding  genius  is  Ids  moral  souse,  Ids  percep- 
tion of  the  sole  importance  of  truth  and  justice ;  but 
that  is  a  truth  of  character,  not  of  catechisms. 

He  says.  "  There  is  properly  no  religion  in  Eng- 
land. These  idle  nobles  at  Tattereall's — there  is  no 
work  or  word  of  serious  purpose  iu  them ;  they 
have  this  great  lying  church  ;  and  life  is  a  humbug* 
He  prefers  Cambridge  to  Oxford,  but  he  thinks  Ox- 
fortl  and  Cambridge  education  indurates  the  young 
men,  as  the  Styx  hardened  Achilles,  so  that  when 
they  come  forth  of  them  they  say.  K  Now  we  are 
proof:  wo  have  gone  through  all  the  degrees,  and 
are  case-hardened  against  the  veracities  of  the  Uni- 
verse :  nor  man  nor  God  can  penetrate  us." 

Wellington  he  respects  as  real  and  honest,  and  as 
having  made  up  his  mind,  once  for  all,  that  ho  will 
uot  have  to  do  with  any  kind  of  a  lie. 

Edwin  Chadwiek  is  one  of  his  heroes, — who  pro- 
poses to  provide  every  house  in  London  with  pure 
water,  sixty  gallons  to  every  head,  at  a  penny  a 
Week;  and  iu  the  decay  ana  downfall  of  all  reli- 
gions. Carlyle  thinks  that  the  only  religious  act 
which  a  man  nowadays  can  securely  perfenu  is  to 
wash  himself  well. 

Of  course  the  new  French  devolution  of  1848  was 
the  best  thing  he  had  seen,  ami  the  teaching  this 
great  swindler,  Louis  Philip]*',  that  there  is  a  Cod's 
lustiee  in  the  Universe,  after  all,  was  a  great  satis- 
faction. Czar  Nicholas  was  his  hero:  for,  in  the 
ignominy  of  Europe,  when  all  thrones  fell  like  card- 
houses  and  no  man  was  found  with  conscience 
enough  to  tire  a  gun  for  his  crown,  but  everyouo  ran 
away  in  a  coucou,  with  his  head  shaved,  through 
the  Harriere  de  Psissy,  one  man  remained  who  be- 
lieved he  was  put  there  by  Cod  Almight3r  to  govern 
his  empire,  and,  by  the  help  of  God,  liad  resolved  to 
fttaud  there. 

He  was  very  serious  about  the  bad  times;  he  had 
seen  this  evil  coming,  but  thought  it  would  not 
come  in  his  time,  liut  now  'tis  coming,  and  the 
only  good  he  sees  in  it  is  the  visible  appearance  of 
the*  gods.  He  thinks  it  the  only  question  for  wise 
men,  instead  of  art,  and  tine  fancies,  and  poetry, 
and  such  things,— to  address  themselves  to  the 
problem  of  society.  This  confusion  is  the  inevitable 
end  of  such  fa  In -hood  and  nonsense  as  they  have 
been  embroiled  with. 

Carlyle  has,  best  of  all  men  in  England,  kept  the 
jnauly  attitude  in  his  time.  He  has  stood  for 
scholars,  asking  no  scholar  what  he  should  say. 
Holding  an  honored  place  iu  the  best  society,  ho  has 
utood  for  the  people,  for  the  Chartists,  for  the 
pauper,  intrepidly  and  scornfully  teaching  the 
iiolucs  their  peremptory  duties. 

His  errors  of  opinion  are  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  this  merit,  in  my  judgment.  This  aplomb  can- 
pot  be  mimicked  ;  it  is  the  speaking  to  tho  hoaxt  of 
the  thing.  And  in  England,  where  tho  morgue  of 
ari«tocraey  has  very  slowly  admitted  scholars  Into 
society, — a  very  few  house*  only  in  the  high  circles 
being  over  opened  to  them, — he  has  carried  himself 
ere.  t,  made  himself  a  power  confessed  by  all  men, 
and  taught  scholars  their  lofty  duty.  He  never 
feared  tne.  face  of  man. 


EMERSOS. 

Probably  no  people  of  modern  times  excel  our 
own  in  reverence  and  affection  for  their  beat 
men  of  letters ;  and  the  venerable  life  just  ex- 
tinguished at  Concord  was  honored  in  its  de- 
cline with  unmistakable  marks  ot  the  popular 
regard.    It  is  not  many  years  since  the  obscuri- 
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ties  of  the  Emersonian  philosophy  were  a  fa- 
vorite topic  of  cheap  wits;  but  bo  great  has 
been  the  change  in  the  temper  of  American 
readers,  so  rapid  the  growth  of  respect  for 
serious  thought  even  among  those  who  are  not 
serious  -thinkers,  that  the  time  when  it  was 
fashionable  to  ridicule  the  tTanscendentalists 
seems  now  like  a  remote  and  barbarous  era. 
It  is  not  the  least  of  the  services  of  Emerson 
and  bis  school  that  they  did  so  much  to  hasten 
the  advance  of  that  general  esteem  for  the  in- 
tellectual life  which  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of 
national  culture.  u  The  white  light  of  the  pure 
and  elevated  master  of  the  Concord  group,"  as 
Stedman  has  observed,  uhas  been  a  steadfast 
beacon  for  his  companions."  The  remark  is  an 
apt  one.  It  expresses  with  precision  the  charm 
of  that  illii8trioaa  character  which  has  given 
Conccrd  an  exceptional  celebrity,  and  the -na- 
ture of  that  far-reacliing  influence  which  has 
made  Emerson  one  of  the  most  important 
figures  in    American   literature. 

It  is  rash  to  predict  ho\*  a  future  generation 
will  regard  anybody's  philosphy,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Emerson's  philosophical 
ideas — ho  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  philo- 
sophical system — are  ever  to  be  more  widely 
accepted  than  they  are  now ;  tho  present  ten- 
dencies ot  thought  iudeed  are  in  a  direction 
quit^  diflerent  from  that  which  he  followed. 
Neither  is  it  likely  that  he  will  ever  be  looked 
upon  as  the  founder  of  a  6chool  of  poetry,  or  as 
an  example  for  essayists.  His  style  has  had 
many  feeble  and  transitory  imitators ;  but  style 
and  method  were  in  his  case  tob  intimately  con- 
nectt-d  with  a  rare  personal  character  to  be  suc- 
cessfully copied,  or  even  to  afreet  very  deeply 
the  literary  manners  of  his  disciples.  It  was 
by  stimulating  the  original  powers  of  other 
scholars,  fostering  the  habit  of  thought,  and 
raising  ambition,  that  tho  pure  and  elevated 
master  made  an  indelible  mark  upon  his  time. 
The  idealism  of  Emerson  6eems,  at  first  blush, 
absolutely  hostile  to  the  popular  principles  of 
modern  science ;  but  Professor  Tyndall  de- 
clared, ta  If  anyone  can  be  said  to  have  given 
tt  the  impulse  to  my  mind,  it  is.  Emerson ;  what- 
44  ever  1  have  done  the  world  owes  to  him  ";  and 
a  similar  acknowledgement  might  bo  made  by 
hundreds  of  others,  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean, 
who  owe  to  our  American  thinker  not  ideas  so 
much  as  tho  stimulus  to  thought.  He  begaii  to 
write  poetry  at  a  time  when  our  best  singers  oc- 
cupied themselves  chiefly  with  the  physical 
aspects  of  nature,  and  he  added  to  our  verse,  not 
beauty  of  form,  for  that  he  never  learned,  but 
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the  one  quality  in  winch  it  was  most  deficient, 
ot  deep  spirituality.  His  influence  upon  poets 
aud  scholars — incomparably  more  powerful 
than  his  direct  effect  upon  the  public — is  the 
true  measure  of  his  service  to  the  intellectual 
development  of   his  generation. 

But  in  the  hour  of  death  it  is  the  beauty  of  a 
calm  and  noble  character  that  one  loves  to 
dwell  upon  rather  than  the  gifts  of  genius  or  the 
achievements  of  study.  The  quiet  and  retiring 
philosopher  exercised  for  half  a  century  an  ex- 
traordinary fascination  over  thoso  who  met 
him.  The  wise  rnd  the  famous  of  both  hemi- 
spheres spoke  of  him  with  equal  ardo.*.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  had  a  genius  for  friend  ships. 
It  would  perhaps  define  more  accurately  the 
secret  of  his  personal  .;jarm  if  we  said  that  in. 
his  refined  face  and  gentle  manner  shone  the 
sweetness  of  an  exalted  soul  as  well  us  the 
light  of  an  acute  intellect. 
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OUR  PLATO. 


BY  GKOBOK  H.    HEPWOETH,   D.  D. 


It  Is  an  unwarrantable  exaggeration  of 
the  fact  to  aver  that  Emerson  is  dead.  The 
man  whom  we  have  read  with  such  aridity 
thai  we  may  be  Paid  to  have  almost  de- 
voured blm  still  lives,  a  potent  influence 
in  mind  and  heart.  New  and  costly  edi- 
tions of  bis  writings  will  come  from  the 
teeming  press,  and  the  event  which  is 
alleged  to  have  happened  in  Concord  Inst 
week  will  only  serve  to  emphasize  our  con- 
fession that  he  hss  dons  honest  work  in  the 
development  of  our  characters.  The  really 
great  retain  their  seat  on  the  throne  long 
after  tbe  insignificant  episode  of  death  has 
passed.  Indeed,  tbe  shook  or  their  passage 
from  one  world  to  another  becomes  trans- 
muted into  ao  impulse  to  reprint  their 
words  in  Italics.  To  say.  then,  that  the 
Emerson  whom  we  have  known  and  loved, 
with  whom  we  have  walked  in  sweet  com- 
panionship, is  dead  is  to  fall  far  short  of 
the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
oafely  asserted  that  since  the  grave  in  tbe 
village  cemetery  was  opened  he  enjoys 
immortality  plus  immortality.  The  two 
immortal  lives  run  parallel,  one  through 
the  loving  generations  of  men  and  the  other 
through  the  welcoming  hosts  of  Heaven. 

But  the  nation's  heart  grows  sad,  after 
all,  because  our  gods  are  dropping  one  by 
one  from  their  pedestals.  Of  what  a  group 
of  earthly  divinities  we  have  been  proud. 
Longfellow,  and  Motley,  and  Bancroft,  and 
Emerson,  and  Wnittier,  and  Holmes.  There 
were  giants  in  those  days,  the  future  will 
say,  when  it  looks  back.  No  wonder  that 
the  heavens  are  envious  of  our  rich  posses- 


sions. They  have  already  persuaded  the 
first  four  to  go  "  over  to  the  majority,"  and 
the  months  and  years  have  an  imperative 
order  to  loosen  tbe  golden  chain  between 
us  and  the  other  two.  Time  glides  along  in 
velvet  slippers,  and  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, alas!  when  we  shall  have  six  monu- 
ments and  six  precious  memories.  "  Who 
reads  an  American  book?"  said  Sidney 
Smith,  with  more  impertinence  than  wit. 
We  proudly  point  to  these  immortals,  and 
answer  the  question  bv  asking:  "  Who  does 
notr 

Like  many  another.  I  loved  Emerson 
with  the  love  of  a  devotee.  He  was  so  gentle, 
so  willing  to  give  advice,  so  kindly  in  his 
reproof.  His  eyes  were  full  of  truth,  his 
words  were  showers  of  gold.  When  a  fool- 
ish seminary  boy  went  to  bim,  one  day,  and 
complaininjrly  asserted  that  he  had  no  time 
for  certain  studies,  our  quaint  Plato  simply 
replied  :  "You  ought  not  to  complain,  for 
you  have  all  the  time  there  is."  When  I 
was  In  the  Cambridge  Theological  School, 
Emerson  was  tbe  unsalaried,  unseen,  and 
unacknowledged  professor  who  won  the 
hearts  of  all  tbe  students.  His  books  were 
read  when  text-books  were  neglected.  He 
was  glad  to  receive  us  in  bis .  library, 
welcomed  us  to  his  table,  and  conversed  In 
such  serious  and  sober  vein  touching  the 
exact  point  around  which  our  doubts  clus- 
tered that,  when  we  left  him,  the  Heavens 
seemed  to  be  cleared  of  clouds.  If  you 
ask  why  we,  who  were  callow  tbeoloRues, 
almost  worshiped  him.  I  can  answer  for  all 
my  classmates  by  saying  that  it  was,  first, 
because  he  was  so  evidently  a  crystal  man. 
There  was  nq.  deception  in  his  nature.  He 
was  so  constituted  that  it  was  inevitable 
that  he  shculd  lore  the  things  which  God 
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week.  We  (the  students)  read  Baur  and 
Strauss  until  we  were  so  entangled  intel- 
lectually that  we  hardly  knew  what  we 
were  in  a  theological  seminary  for,  and 
some  of  our  number  became  so  hopelessly 
enmeshed  that  I  bey  lost  heart,  left  the  school, 
and  engaged  in  secular  pursuits.  Emer- 
son, curiously  enough,  was  an  antidote  to 
this  poison  and  saved  us  from  what  ap- 
peared to  he  inevitable  agnosticism.  Of 
course,  we  bettered  the  instruction  of 
Strauss  and  lost  faith  in  everything,  as  is 
the  habit  of  young  or  half-lhiokers;  but 
Emerson  had  such  an  intense  faith  in  some- 
thing, though  he  might  have  foznd  it  diffi- 
cult to  tell  us  what  it  was  exactly,  that  our 
doubts  grew  silent  and  lost  half  their  pow- 
er. We  stood  still,  uttered  our  "cry  ia 
the  dark,"  and  by  and  by  the  answer  came. 

Emerson  was  a  loyal  hater  of  gossip  and 
the  small  talk  of  society  was  something  in- 
comprehensible- to  him.  He  would  con- 
verse on  any  subject  except  the  failings  of 
his  fellows,  and  then  he  was  dumb  as  the 
Sphinx  or  opened  his  lips  only  to  reprove. 
So  sensitive  was  he  that,  when  a  servant  of 
his  household  was  truthfully  called  **« 
Vandal."  he  begged  the  speakers  (for  ther 
were  unanimous  in  their  opinion)  to  desist. 
It  was  urged  that  she  was  out  of  the  roots 
and  could  not  hear  our  opinion  of  her;  hot 
it  made  no  difference  with  the  philosopher. 
Such  a  flimsy  disguise  for  our  innate  lor» 
of  scandal  v.  as  not  tolerated.  The  VandaTa 
absence  or  presence  did  not  alter  the  fact 
that  a  discussion  of  people's  shortcomings 
is  never  profitable. 

I  spent  the  first  two  years  of  my  ministe- 
rial life  in  Nantucket,  among  the  real,  tS» 
semi,  and  the  demi-semi  Quakers,  an  intel- 
ligent, hospitable,  and  delightful  folk.  Mr. 
Emerson  came  down  to  deliver  a  lecture, 
and  I  was  rash  enough  to  invite  him  to  nay 
house,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  accept 
the  invitation.  I  was  just  out  of  my  teena, 
a  tremulous  boy,  and  bad  begun  to  letra 
the  sad  fact  that  I  did  not  know  how  to 
preach.  The  thought  of  Mr.  Emerscra'a 
presence  under  my  roof  and  of  myself  as 
the  host  of  the  great  man  (for  I  was  t£>en 
unmarried)  made  my  cheeks  blanch  with 
terror.  When,  on  previous  occasions,  I 
had  seen  him,  I  was  one  of  an  awkwzxd 
squad  of  juniors  or  seniors  and  felt  no  par- 
ticular personal  responsibility.  To  hx-ve 
him  all  to  myself  was  simply  awful.  How 
would  a  poor  Athenian,  who  lived  on  a 
side  street  in  the  marble  city,  have  felt  if 
Olympian  Jove  had  knocked  at  his  door, 
and  said :  "  You  invited  me  to  come,  and  I 
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am  here"?  ion  may  not  be  aoie  to 
conceive  how  a  man  would  feel  under 
such  circumstances;  but  lean.  Wbea  ho 
had  removed  bis  overcoat  and  hat .... 
The  Independent.    5-11-82. 

.Siiiiborn's  *4Thor«io.w 

Sunburn's  life  of  Thoreau  savors  too 
much  of  little  Peddliogton.  His  pen 
runs  on  in  an  endless  stream  of  petty 
narrative  with  that  curious  absence  of 
perspective  which  appears  so  easily  in 
small  communities,  iu  which  a  Chan- 
niog  seems  a  Milton  or  a  Dante,  and 
Thoreau  a  Virgil.  The  truth  is  that 
Thoreau  was  far  enough  from  deserv- 
ing a  memorial  so  elaborate  and  so  un- 
scrupulously eulogistic.  He  was  a 
small  man  who  was  made  prominent  by 
the  time  iu  which  he  lived.  He  really 
did  love  nature,  and  devoted  himself  to 
it,  aud  it  was  a  time  of  nature  worship  : 
a  time  when  small  meu  seemed  gigantic 
if  they  only  adopted  a  little  of  the  seer, 
aud  so  Thorcau's  mother  thought  Em- 
ersou  imitated  him.  aud  Mr.  Sanborn 
suggests  that  another  seven  volumes 
from  his  pcu  may  yet  see  the  light. 
Yet  Mr.  Emerson  was  quite  right  when 
lie  advised  Thoreau  to  destroy  his  poetry; 
He  cauuot  evcu  be  entirely  trusted  in 
his  description  of  uature.  His  account 
iu  the  kiWcck  ou  the  Concord  aud  Mcr- 
rimar"  of  seeing  whole  fields  of  white 
water  lily  blossoms  Mashing  open  as  the 
first  flakes  of  suulight  fall  on  the  water, 
is  very  pretty  but  not  iu  the  least  like 
the  very  deliberate  actiou  of  that  coy 
flower.  Even  his  hermit  life  in  the 
woods  loses  its  reality  when  we  remem- 
ber that  he  was  but  a  short  walk  from 
home,  where  he  went  every  day.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  talk  about  bim  as 
Mr.  Sauboru  docs,  as  if  he  were  a  man 
of  original  genius.  He  was  one  of  a 
group  of  enthusiastic  aud  plastic  men 
whom  Emerson's  overflowing  genius 
mo:. hied  iu  a  shape  that  seemed  flue 
wheu  one  forgot  the  original.  One 
might  say  of  Emersou  as  he  said  of 
Shakespeare, — 

'•The  men  who  lived  with  him  became 
I'octn.  fur  the  air  wan  flame," 
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■will  bo  interred  In  ihe  family  lot  beside  the  bodies 
of  Mr.  Emerson's  first  wife,  his  son  and  brother. 
Owing  to  the  rfeeble  health  of  Mrs.  Emerson,  it  is 
thought  that  sho  may  rido  to  (he  cemetery,  which  is 
about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church.  The 
pall-bearers  will  probably  be  selected  from  among 
the  near  relatives. 

The  Summer  School  of  Philosophy  at  Concord 
will  devote  a  day  of  its  session  in  the  present  sea- 
son, probabiy  July  22,  to  a  discussion  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Emerson.  The  Social  Circle,  the  oldest 
club  in  Concord,  which  recently  celebrated  its  cen- 
tennial anniversary,  and  of  which  Mr.  Emerson  was 
the  oldest  member,  having  belonged  to  it  for  over 
forty  years,  will  undoubtedly  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion on  his  death  at  its  next  meeting.  Ihe  remains 
have  been  partially  embalmed.  The  countenance 
looked  very  natural  to-day,  retaining  that  same 
peaceful  and  calm  appearance  which  it  had  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Among  the  callers  at  the  house 
to-day  were  A.  Bronson  Alcott  and  the  Eev.  Dr. 
fiartol. 


EMERSON. 

There  is  often  a  fine  flavor  to  tbe  per- 
sonality of  a  man  really  great  that  lingers 
in  the  memory  of  people  who  may  have 
never  sj'mpathizcd  with  nor  examined  his 
work.  Few  who  have  been  privileged  to 
know  Ralph-  "Waldo  Emerson  can  forget 
the  impression  made  by  the  personality  of 
the  man.  Whence  did  it  come — from  the 
tall,  slightly  bent  figure,  the  lean,  somewhat 
pointed  features,  the  genial  expression,  or 
the  plain  yet  sufficiently  imposing  manners? 
In  later  years  he  has  been  likened,  not 
inaptly,  to  a  benevolent  old  American 
eagle.  Not  inaptly,  because  of  his 
long,  pointed  nose,  his  homely,  shrewd 
expression,  his  look  of  reserve  power  under 
a  restrained  playfulness.  Emerson  was 
never  the  handsome  poet  that  Longfellow 
was  both  in  j'outh  and  old  age.  He  had 
none  of  the  superabundant  robustness  of 
Whitman.  He  was  not  even  a  13'pical 
Saxon  like  Lowell.  Manliness  and  a 
homespun  scholasticism  were  his  external 
characteristics  at  first  view.  But  what  was 
greatest  of  all  was  the  benevolence  of  his 
face.  His  presence  was  a  benediction.  Was 
it  because  in  him  flowed  the  blood  of  many 
generations  of  New-England  pastors,  whose 
office  it  had  been  to  wield  a  rule  of  mingled 
shrewdness,  kindliness,  and  authority? 
Partlj',  perhaps.  But  it  came  also  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  at  peace  with  his  own 
mind,  and  more  than  all  that,  like  the  eagle 
he  was,  he  had  soared  higher  and  with 
steadier  flight  over  the  pettinesses  of  human 
life  and  human  thought  than  any  other  man 
of  letters  of  his  epoch. 

Young  people  who  take  to  poetry  have  a 
very  early  Longfellow  age.  From  this 
they  emerge  into  the  age  of  Tennyson. 
The  third  move  is  into  the  Emerson  stage. 
When  in  this,  the  scoffer  at  their  elbow  is 
apt  to  insinuate  that  Emerson  pleases  them 


by  just  so  much  as  he  is  incompre- 
hensible; that  it  Is  the  fogginess  of  their 
favorite  which  makes  them  imagine  him 
wise  and  themselves  by  implication  cleverer 
than  their  neighbors.  It  is  true  enough  that 
Emehson's  poetry  is  very  obscure,  differing 
therein  from  his  essays  and  lectures.  The 
reason  for  it  is  not  far  to  seek.  Although 
a  Yankee  of  Yankees,  an  American  of 
Americans,  he  differed  from  ordinary  Ameri- 
can writers  more  than  all  in  his  methods  of 
work.  Very  slow  to  print,  what  he  printed 
was  elaborated  with  the  greatest  care.  "  Boil 
down"  is  the  legend  that  always  floated 
in  the  air  above  his  study  desk.  He  would 
tear  up  thirty  pages,  having  concentrated 
the  thought  of  all  thirty  into  one.  Some- 
times nothing  was  left  of  the  work  of  anight 
Yet,  with  all  this  fastidiousness  and  care,  he 
has  left  piles  of  unpublished  manuscript 
that  may  or  may  not  see  the  light  according 
as  his  family  shall  elect.  Now,  it  is  plain 
tbroughout  his  prose  writings  that  he  set 
the  poet  on  a  pinnacle  above  the  rest  of  man- 
kind; that  he  valued  poetry  above  every- 
thing else.  This  may  be  news  to  many  who 
hardly  know  of  hiin  as  other  than  a  lecturer 
or  essayist.  But  in  his  poetry  the  ordinarj' 
boiling  process  was  ©jrr;ed  so  far  that  it  is 
safe  lo  s-ly  nobody  now  living  can  explain 
all  his  lines.  It  v.  ill  be  necessary  to  havo 
read  all  that  Emuiisoji  read  and  saturate  one's 
self  besides  with  the  Eni'-rsonian  view  of 
nature  to  furnish  a  convincing  commentary 
to  some  of  his  poems.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  bus}-,  inittentive,  impa- 
ti-ii  world  should  ui-ke  little  of  him  and  his 

Orphic  utterances. 

Slow  to  write,  slower  to  print,  reputation 
beyond  a  small  circle  came  to  Emer60x 
quite  as  slowly  as  rai^ht  be  expected.  And 
then  it  was  as  an  essayist,  not  a  poet  Not 
only  was  he  obscure  in  verse,  but  courageous 
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powers,  sometimes  bald,  sometimes  affected 
in  antithesis,  Emerson's  writing  remains 
probably  the  healthiest  literary  food  the  cen- 
tury has  produced  in  English.  Its  concen- 
tration does  r.ot  cloy.  Its  truthfulness  of 
spirit,  if  not  always  of  letter,  is  most  nour- 
ishing and  invigorating.  He  himself  fed 
in  preference  on  Montaigne,  the  delicious 
old  gossip  and  grubber  in  the  history  of 
Rome,  or  on  Plutarch,  another  gossip 
and  recounter  of  Greek  stories.  The  old 
French  and  English  chronicles  were  favor- 
ites also.  Goethe  was  lately  a  fashion  in 
Cambridge,  set  by  Emerson  more  than  any 
other  person.  And  his  influence  on  Ameri- 
can writers  has  been  profound.  Where  doe* 
one  find  a  more  striking  opposite  to  Emer- 
son than  m  Whitman?  Emerson  is  the 
tall  peak;  Whitman  the  luxuriant  swamp. 
Yet  Whitman  is  full  of  Emerson,  as  the 
iron  ore  of  the  mountain  washes  into  and 
makes  strong  and  valuable  the  bog.  Emer- 
son's writing  is  too  f  upramundane,  too  much 
given  up  to  generalizations,  to  make  his 
readers  feel  the  warm  personal  affection  for 
him  that  many  lesser  men  inspire.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  not  only  America's 
greatest  essayist  is  dead  with  him, but  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  of  the  English  language. 
His  thought  outweighed  and  weighed  down 
form.  But  if  ever  a  man  wrote  for  posteritv 
it  was  Emerson,  cz.d  though  he  be  always  a 
poet  little  read  by  tha  multitude,  he  will  al- 
ways remain  a  storehouse  and  a  spring  of 
suggestion  and  inspiration  for  poets  to  come. 
N.Y.    Times.    4-28-82 
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to  formulas  than  uariyie,  because  a  profounder 
one.  T?*e  resemblance  between  their  thoughts 
las  between  their  styles,  in  po  far  as  there  is  pay) 
lies  only  on  the  surface.  Carlyle  taught  men  to 
niock  at  formulas,  Emorson  to  rise  above  them. 
Carlyle's  prophesyings  and  testimonies  be- 
came at*last  a  st  ring .  of  opposition  formulas 
after  their  ovi>  kind,  and  just  as  easy,  when  a 
man  had  learned  them,  to  make  intellectual 
counters  of  as  the  old  ones.  We  greatly  doubt 
if  any  one  ever  succeeded  in  extracting  a 
formula  from  Euieraon.  This  fluent  quality  of 
his  thought  makes  him  first  repulsive,  and  then 
fascinating.  Tbero  i«  nothing  proposed,  no  argu- 
ment; you  cannot  sec  what  tbe  man  is  driving 
at.  No  more  can  or*e  tee  what  the  wind  and  the 
cloud-fleeces  in  a  sunny  sky  are  driving  at.  But 
the  sun  and  air  obose  cobwebs  out  of  the  brain, 
and  leave  the  senses  iv  better  harmony  with  the 
world ;  and  Emerson  leaves  one  with  a  serener 
belief  in  tbe  nature  of  things  and  the  hopeful- 
ness of  mnivs  estate,  ei>u>biiii>d  with  a  modest, 
but  not  abject.  resignpti«».i  to  the  inq>erfoc lion  of 
all  individual  achievement. 
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The  "  Saturday  Review  "  on  Emerson* 

There  would  bo  nothing  more  difficult,  as  there 
is  happily  nothing  more  needless,  than  to  specify 
with  what  kind  of  authors  Emerson  ought  to  be 
ranked.  He  was  neither  the_  follower  nor  the 
founder  of  any  school  He  learned  from  many 
and  owed  allegiance  to  none,  and  he  taught  with- 
out making  disciples.  Even  in  his  lightest  work 
he  was  always  many-sided  and  unexpected,  not 
for  the  sake  of  being  unexpected,  but  because 
the  natural  working  of  bis  mind  led  him  in  paths 
that  were  not  as  other  men's.  If  he  criticised,  it 
was  with  a  certain  ardor  of  practical  application 
and  looking  to  things  to  be  done  in  life.  If  he 
exhorted,  it  was  with  a  tempered  edge 
of  criticism  barely  concealed.  He  was 
discursive  with  dominant  ideas,  and  spread 
out  oracular  axioms  into  a  train  of  epi- 
grams. He  philosophized  like  a  poet,  and  wrote 
poetry  like  a  philosopher;  wherefore  specialists 
m  both  kinds  are  disappointed  with  him.  Yet 
for  this  very  reason  his  work  has  a  higher  strain 
an4  a  subtler  charm  than  t aultless  verse  or  ri- 
gorous dialectic  often  attains.  As  for  those  who 
go  seeking  after  delicate  precepts,  Emerson  is 
their  despair.  All  he  has  to  say  to  them,  if  per- 
chance they  would  hear  it,  is  that  they  are  not 
even  beginning  to  wok  rightly,  and  will  have  to 
begin  over  again.    He  is  a  more  deadly  enemy 


RALPH  WALDO  EMEBSON. 
n. 


BY    BISHOP    F.     ©.    JTUNTINOTtWr.     D.D. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  society,  trade 
politics,  and  education,  and,  to  a  grsot 
extent,  independent  of  all  modem  religious 
combinations,  a  great  movement  has  been 
going  on  within  the  last  two  generations  of 
momentous  interest  to  reflective  and  studi- 
ous minds.  It  is  really  a  continuation  of  tb«- 
ancient  struggle  between  tbe  world  of  spirit 
and  the  world  of  matter.  The  conflicts  of 
Platonist  and  Aristotelian,  Oriental  and. 
Roman,  Realist  and  Nominalist,  Mystic  an«L 
Experimentalist  are  only  side  li?aes  in  thi-s 
long  contention.  Tbe  immediate  descend- 
ants of  tbe  Massachusetts  cc!onists  and 
Harvard  College  were  not  much  concerned 
about  this  immense  problem.  They  were, 
planting  ond  building — planting  practical 
institutions  and  building  a   fre*  common- 
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Till  about  the  time  of  Emerson's  gradua- 
tion tbe  College  at  Cambridge  followed, 
as    its  roasters  in  psychology  and    ethictj 
Locke  and  Priestley  and  Paler,  rather  thart 
Cutl worth  and  More  and  their  Continents) 
companions.     The  systems  nf  expediency, 
empiricism,  and  common   sei.6e,  so-called, 
ruled  without  much  question.     There  w<r£ 
alwayw  exception?,  and  even  tho?e  who  held 
to  those  systems  failed  to  tee  fry  whateasy 
steps  their  disciples  might  be  led  into  sheer 
materialism  und  the  worship  of  the  senses. 
Bo  far  u  that  danger  was  avoided  it  wot 
largely    by    an  escape  from,     philosophic 

thought  into  tbe  regions  of  an  intense  dog- 
matical   or   emotional    evangelical    piety. 
More  than  any  o'her  one  man,  Mr.  Emerson, 
in  bis  tbiuking,  writing,  and  lecturing,  faced 
tbisdowoward,  sensuous  tendency,  exposed 
ita  hollowne9S  and   barrenness,  and  resisted 
it     Asserting  tbe  value  of  man's  moral  and 
spiritual  intuition*,  drawing  largely  upon 
Kant's  "  Critique."  looking  steadily  into  hi* 
own   clear  soul,   and  by    no  means    dis- 
inheriting himself  of  the  ancestral  devo- 
tion which   hud   burned   in   the  hearts  of 
eight   generations  of    goilly  ministers  in 
hie  own  family,  be  reported   what  he  saw 
and  spoke  what  be  believed.    To  the  end 
of  bis  earthly  days  he  delivered  unceasing- 
ly and  eloquently  his  message  of  anti-ma- 
terialism.    Through  all  his  utterances,  on 
all  platforms,  as  tbe  speaker  at  numberless 
anniversaries  and  celebrations  there  rune 
this  fine  vein  of  serene  spirituality.    It  re- 
quired no  special  courage.    Nobody  dis- 
puted or  hindered  him.      His  fidelity  to  bis 
convictions  cost    him  few    sacrifices.     Of 
course,  there  were  those  who  suspected  or 
feared    him,  on    grounds   which  we  shall 
presently    notice;  but,  on  the  whole,    his 
path  was  open,  he  was  greeted  with  words 
of  cheer,  and  his  journey  was  prosperous. 
His  audience  was  always  made  up  from  tbe 
brightest  and  best  class  of  listeners.    Aspir- 
ing young  men  from  seats  of  learning  and 
tbe  scholarly  professions  were  constantly 
resorting  to  his  house,  and  be  waa  always 
awake  to  the  stirring  of  any  intellectual 
life  in  persons  or  communities.     His  fame 
reached  out  more  and  more  on  both  aides 
of  tbe  sea.     His  classical  features  were  in 
line  keeping  with  the  high  tone  of  his  dis- 
course, and  his  epigrammatic,  paradoxical, 
illogical  style,  with  flashes  and  fragments 
of  truth  tossed  out  with  careless  lavisbnese, 
bad  the  effect  of  a  perpetual  surprise,  a 
propounding   and    answering    of    riddKv 
His  home  was  happy.     If  he  was  nor  in 
tbe  strict  sense  popular,  his  audience  was 
sufficient  to  give  him    the   means  of  com- 
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fort  able  living. 

These  were  the  fair  and  honorable 
aspects  of  his  literary  life  through  half 
a  century.  What  now  were  the  prin- 
cipal limitations?  Indiscriminate  eulogy 
is  here  out  of  place.  It  certainly  would 
be  out  of  keeping  with  his  own  im- 
partial, unprejudiced,  unexaggerating 
mind.  An  intellectual  nature,  so  royally  en- 
dowed as  his,  could  well  afford  to  bo 
weighed  in  tbe  scales  of  truth.  It  is  well 
understood  that  not  a  blemish  was  ever 
supposed  to  disfigure  tbe  beauty  of  bis 
moral  life;  that  be  was  free  from  the 
jeslousies,  meannesses,  and  petty  compe- 
titions of  authors;  that  he  was  kind  to  the 
poor,  just  to  those  from  whom  he  differed, 
patient  toward  bis  critics,  almost  passion- 
less in  his  purity,  and  temperate  in  all 
thiugs.  Considering  tbe  coolness  of  his 
natural  temperament,  tbe  reserve  of 
manners  by  which  be  half  removed  himself 
from  those  to  whom  be  spoke,  and  the  fact 
that  he  lacked  all  that  sympathetic  or  mag- 
netic power  which  belongs  to  those  who 
give  an  impression  of  having  suffered,  it  is 
remarkable  bow  many  about  him  regarded 
him  not  only  with  eontidence  aud  admira- 
tion, but  with  affection.  It  was  so  not 
only  with  his  village  neighbors,  but  with 
persons  of  all  clasees  whom  he  met  casual- 
ly and  infrequently,  though  he  rarely  in- 
spired personal  enthusiasm  and  was  with- 
out those  qualities  wbicb  make  men  leaders 
of  their  fellows.  AH  this  being  gratefully 
grnuted,  it  must,  in  Judicial  fairness,  bo 
said  that  there  wss  nothing  in  Mr.  Emer- 
son's everyday  character  to  distinguish  him 
above  a  thousand  unnoticed  Christians  in 
every  Christian  community.  Not  a  few  of 
bis  virtues  were  those  of  a  Greek  Stoic.  As 
bit  ethical  teaching  was  cosmopolitan  and 
ethnic  and  not  avowedly  due  to  Christian- 
ity, so  bis  temper  and  conduct  were 
molded  upon  principles  belonging  to  uni- 
versal morality,  and  not  distinctively  to  the 
Gospel  or  Kingdom  of  Christ.  It  seems  to 
us  a  grievous  defect  in  the  generosity  of 
bis  spirit  that  be  did  not  with  emphasis 
acknowledge  his  own  indebtedness  and  that 
of  the  world  to  the  supreme  and  sole  moral 
perfection  of  Jesus,  Son  of  God  and  Son  of 
Man. 

A  grave  fault  in  Mr.  Emerson's  moral 
teachings  was  found  in  his  superficial 
theory  of  sin.  As  he  appeared  before  tbe 
world,  vice  of  all  sorts  was  alien  to  bis  na- 
ture. Perhaps  it  was  for  that  very  reason 
that  he  bad  an  inadequate  conception  of  its 
wickedness.  His  optimism  ran  to  that  ex- 
tent that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  collect 
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tertained  at  intervals  a  theory  of  a  univers- 
al Soul,  which,  though  far  from  Material- 
ism, was  equally  far  from  the  Christian 
Theism  of  the  Bible. 

To  a  degree.  Mr.  Emerson's  aberrations  in 
religious  thought  were  due  to  his  inaptitude 
for  thinking  consecutively  and  logically  on 
any  abstract  subject.  Beers  are  not  ex- 
pected  to  be  reasoners,  and  very  commonly 
are  not  capable  of  beta?  such.  This  par- 
ticular Seer's  mental  activities  were  not  in 
a  process  or  chain,  but  in  leaps  and  sepa- 
rate strokes.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
order  of  his  sentences  is  immaterial.  The 
signs  of  this  incapacity  run  all  through 
what  he  did  and  wrote.  He  flouted  con- 
sistency as  mental  servility,  refusing  to  give 
any  account  of  bis  self-contradictions.  It 
was  forces,  facts,  and  men  that  interested 
him;  net  organizations.  Everywhere 
acknowledged  as  a  peer  among  scholars,  be 
was  not  learned  in  any  science,  language, 
period  of  history,  or  department  of  letters. 
The  scientific  method  was  alien  to  bis 
habits.  His  genius  hod  no  sympathy  with 
the  historic  spirit.  Statesmanship,  institu- 
tions, cysteine  of  philosophy  were  objects 
of  poetic  observation  to  him  and  formed 

the  subject-matter  of  witty  aphorisms;  but 
it  would  be  absurd  to  class  him  under  the 
name  of  any  system-builder  and  bis  quota- 
tions were  chiefly  from  poets,  proverbialists, 
conversations,  and  biographies.  We  do  not 
recollect  anything  like  ao  argument  la 
all  hia  volumes.  Nothing  could  be  mora 
natural  than  that  he  should  fail  to  connect 
himself  with  any  kind  of  institutional  use- 
fulness, or  to  appreciate  the  majestic  sweep 
of  organic  power,  or  a  historic  and  encces- 
sive  life  in  the  corporate  constitution  of  the 
Church.  The  individualism  of  democratic 
societies  found  in  him  a  very  persaative 
and  celebrated  mouthpiece.  He  might  be 
caught  now  and  then  at  a  popular  meeting; 
but  he  stuck  to  no  platform,  rigned  no 
articles,  swore  to  no  compact.  Joined  no 
church.  He  was  never  weary  oi  the 
assertion  of  his  independent  personality; 
and,  if  there  was  any  affectation  in 
his  style,  it  arose  from  bis  persistent  de- 
termination to  be  unlike  anybody  else. 
Whoever  thus  isolates  and  distinguishes 
himself  may,  by  the  virtue  of  genius,  be- 
come famous;  be  may  stimulate,  arouse, 
dazzle,  or  expand  innumerable  minds,  es- 
pecially the  minds  of  the  young,  as  Mr. 
Emerson  did;  but  to  those  grand  forms 
and  consolidated  agencies  of  thought  and 
life  which  accumulate  and  transmit  the 
treasures  of  ages  he  can  make  only  an  fn- 
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significant  contribution.  How,  then,  did 
this  original  man's  influence  stand  related 
to  what  the  world  has  for  several  ceDturief 
agreed  to  call  Christianity?  If  that  word 
means  a  voluntary  aggregation  of  people 
agreed  in  promotiog  lore  to  God  and  love 
to  man,  he.  undoubtedly,  belonged  to  the 
company  and  waa  a  great  voice  in  Its  be- 
half. If  it  means  a  visible  society,  drawing 
all  its  vitality  from  the.  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  adored  as  the  only  Son  of  God  and 
Saviour  of  mankind,  forever  rooted  and 
centered  in  Him,  a  Spiritual  Kingdom,  hav- 
ing a  constitution,  laws,  and  oQcers  of  ad- 
ministration, hold  together  by  definable 
principles  or  a  creed,  then  the  case  ap- 
pears to  be  otherwise.  It  is  rather  childish 
for  any  set  of  men  to  cry  or  scold  because 
their  favorite  is  refused  a  title  which  signi- 
fies a  believing  discipleshlp  and  loyal 
obedience  toward  a  Personage  avowing 
himself  to  be  io  a  special  sense  the 
Son  of  God  and  Redeemer  of  Men; 
but  who,  by  that  favorite,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  his  own  nature 
and  position  and  to  have  put  forth  pre- 
posterous, if  not  blasphemous  claims  to 
homage.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  the 
term  Clirintionity  synonymous  with  general 
goodness,  and  then  to  affirm  that  every 
geed  man  is  a  Christian  believer,  and 
to  whimper  or  groan  if  everybody 
does  not  assent  to  this  confusion 
of  ideas  and  abuse  of  language.  It 
will  be  quite  safe  for  Mr.  Emerson's 
admirers,  and  we  rank  ourselves  among 
them,  to  challenge  In  his  behalf  what  be 
challenged  for  himself,  applying  to  him 
such  terms  of  distinction  as  he  clearly 
most  valued.  His  ponderous  blows  at  the 
hollow  fabrics  of  expediency,  utilitarianism, 
and  materialism  would  have  fallen  with  far 
greater  weight  if  his  spirituality  had  been 
that  of  St.  John  the  divine  or  if  his  doc- 
trine of  the  two  worlds  had  been  that  of 
evangelists  and  apostles.  His  sharp  thrusts 
at  vulgar  wealth  and  a  corrupt  civilization 
would  have  told  with  double  effect  if  his 
supersensuous  scheme  haa  been  the  revealed 
superoaturalism  of  the  New  Testament 
His  ingenious  and  floe-drawn  treatise  OB 

••••         [The  Independent.    N.Y., 
5-25-82.      The   first    in- 
stalment  appeared    5-18-82.] 
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Mr.  Emerson's  death-  was  eereae  and  gentle. 
Thero  w.is  a  slight  effort  to  breathe,  a  little  tremor, 
and  all  was  over.  The  fine  Ftro-ig  faee  was  finer 
and  stronger  than  ever  in  its  repos u 
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will  fully  appieciatethe  ripened  grandeur  of  that  event,  with 
its  play  of  calm  and  fitness,  like  evening  light  on  the  sea. 

How  I  shall  henceforth  dwell  on  the  blessed  hours  when, 
not  long  since,  I  saw  that  benignant  face,  the  clear  eyes, 
the  silently  smiling  mouth,  the  form  yet  upright  in  its  great 
age — to  the  very  last,  with  so  much  spring  and  cheeriness, 
and  such  an  absence  of  decrepitude,  that  even  the  term 
venerable  hardly  seemed  fitting. 

Perhaps  the  life  now  rounded  and  completed  in  its  mortal 
development,  and  which  nothing  can  change  or  harm  more, 
has  its  most  illustrious  halo,  not  in  its  splendid  intellectual 
or  esthetic  products,  but  as  forming  in  its  entirety  one  out 
of  the  few,  (alas  !  how  few  !)  perfect  and  flawless  excuses 
for  being,  of  the  entire  literary  class. 

We  can  say,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  It  is  not 
we  who  come  to  consecrate  the  dead — we  reverently  come 
to  receive,  if  so  it  may  be,  some  consecration  to  ourselves 
and  daily  work  from  him.  Walt  Whitman. 

Emerson's  Burial  Day. 

With  Emerson  dead,  it  almost  seems  folly  to  live.  Such  is  the 
power  of  great  men  to  rule  us  even  in  death.  Whatever  fate  be- 
falls them  seems  the  felicity  most  to  be  desired.  The  frivolous  and 
mercenary  times,  the  shallow  noise  of  politics,  and  the  hurly-burly 
of  the  great  world— how  vain  and  empty  it  all  seems  compared 
with  the  bright  and  star-like  genius  and  the  serene  and  reassur- 
ing presence  of  him  who  is  buried  in  Concord  this  day.  What 
a  blank  there  in  New  England  !  Emerson  furnished  something 
like  the  ozone  of  her  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere,  the  breath 
of  the  serene  and  cloudless  mountain  tops  ;  and  though  that  is 
there  still  and  will  remain,  yet  when  the  source  of  it  is  gone, 
one  cannot  but  feel  as  if  the  very  land  and  climate  were  impov- 
erished. It  was  undoutedly  Emerson's  time  to  die  ;  the  gods 
were  impatient  of  his  long  tarrying  among  us  ;  his  mind,  like 
some  rare  essence  that  would  no  longer  brook  restraint,  had 
cracked  the  phial  in  which  it  was  held,  and  had  begun  to  escape. 
And  now  his  work  is  done.  The  spell  called  living  is  broken. 
And  does  the  real  living  now  begin?  We  know  not  and  can 
never  know.  We  only  know  that  the  form  of  him  who  was  so 
little  of  earth  is  placed  away  beyond  our  ken  in  the  bosom  of  the 
great  mother  on  this  April  day.  The  door  that  opens  and  shuts 
but  once  to  mortal  man  closes  behind  him  and  we  shall  see  him 
no  more.  What  lies  beyond  that  door  is  not  given  to  human  eyes 
to  behold,  or  human  intelligence  to  surmise. 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  have  lived  upon  the  earth  at  the  same 
time  with  such  a  man  as  Emerson — to  have  seen  the  perfect  flow- 
ering of  the  New  England  race  and  culture,  after  a  century  or 
more  of  preparation.  As  one  of  his  younger  contemporaries  my 
life  has  been  most  fortunate,  and  I  owe  him  a  debt  that  no  words 
of  mine  can  adequately  measure.  His  like  or  his  peer  we  shall 
not  see  again.  He  seems  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  and  to 
crown  and  complete  the  series  in  that  direction.  He  carried  the 
typical  New  England  traits  and  qualities — its  shrewdness,  its 
common-sense,  its  thrift,  its  curiosity,  its  penetration,  its  con- 
science, its  implacable  good-nature — into  heights  where  they  were 
never  carried  before,  and  probably  will  never  be  carried  again. 
He  scaled  the  empyrean  in  the  guise  of  a  quick  and  canny  New 
England  farmer.  Not  a  flowing,  opulent,  luxurious  soul  ;  but 
a  pure,  penetrating,  far-reaching  one,  the  quality  of  his  genius 
asolian,  or  like  the  sound  of  a  horn  amid  the  hills,  single,  far-heard, 
bewitching,  and  burdened  with  beauty  and  mystery.  What  a 
call  and  what  an  incitement  was  in  him  to  all  noble  thinking  and 
noble  living.  Amid  the  decay  of  the  old  faiths,  or  rising  out  of 
them  like  Phoenix  from  th>_  ashes,  he  showed  and  was  a  higher 
and  purer  faith,  than  our  Puritan  fathers  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

What  sweet,  nutty,  meaty,  compact  books  he  has  bequeathed 
us :  germinal,    brain   repairing,    full    of    phosphorus :    the   very 
pith  and  marrow  of  thought  without  any  of  the  husks  and  shells. 
How  his  poetry,  how  his  prose  is  winnowed  ! 
'  I  hung  my  verses  in  the  wind, 
Time  and  tide  their  faults  may  find. 
All  were  winnowed  through  and  through, 
Five  lines  lasted  sound  and  true.' 

He  abridges  and  concentrates  like  the  alchemy  of  nature.  No- 
valis  called  one  of  his  books  the  '  Pollen  of  Flowers,'  a  title  that 


might  be  appropriately  applied  to  all  of  Emerson's,  his  thought  is 
so  subtle,  so  fertilizing,  and  the  result  of  such  perfect  spiritual 
bloom. 

Who  that  ever  saw  that  wise,  benignant,  unimpeac!  -"hie  look 
of  his.  can  ever  (orget  it  ?  A  look  at  once  genial  and  austere  ; 
a  look  so  winning  and  considerate,  and  yet  demanding  your 
best.  The  subtle,  half-defined  smile  was  the  unconscious  reflec- 
tion of  his  serene,  benignant  soul.  It  was  not  a  propitiatory 
smile,  a  peace  offering  ;  it  made  no  bid  for  your  acquiescence  ; 
it  was  more  like  the  cheery  and  reassuring  smile  of  the  doctor 
when  he  takes  out  his  lancet  ;  it  was  the  sheath  of  that  trench- 
ant blade  of  his.  Behind  it  lurked  some  terrible  test  question,  or 
searching  saying.  It  was  the  foil  of  his  frank  unwounding 
wit,  as  Carlyle's  laugh  took  the  poison  out  of  the  sting  of  his 
speech.  It  was  an  alert,  arch,  half-playful  look  ;  the  expression 
of  a  soul  that  did  not  wish  to  wound  you  and  yet  must  speak  the 
truth.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  his  frank  sayings  ever  did  wound. 
Most  people  felt  flattered  that  they  had  been  the  occasion  of  such 
a  wise  and  apt  saying. 

It  was  fit  that  he  should  pass  in  April,  the  month  of  Shak- 
speare's  birth  and  death,  the  month  that  opens  the  door  of  the 
more  genial  season.  To  what  extent  and  for  how  many  of  us 
has  he  opened  the  door  of  a  brighter  and  more  genial  clime  !  He 
was  an  April  man,  an  awakener,  full  of  light,  full  of  prophecy,  full 
of  a  vernal  freshness  and  curiosity — hardy,  tender,  coy,  genial, 
frank,  elusive,  simple,  joyous,  and  with  the  fibre  and  the  quality 
of  the  primal  man.     Peace  to  his  great  soul  ! 

Sunday,  April  30.  1882.  John  Burroughs. 

Reminiscences  of  Emerson. 

FROM  boyhood  I  had  heard  of  Emerson,  and  began  to  read  him 
in  fragments  when  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old  ;  but  had  never 
seen  him,  nor  formed  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  he  was.  either  as 
poet  or  philosopher.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  while  visiting  a 
schoolmate  in  Sudbury,  the  next  village  to  Concord  on  the  south, 
I  walked  over  to  Concord  Bridge  one  April  morning,  saw  the  bat- 
tle-monument, the  Old  Manse,  and  Emerson's  house — the  door 
of  which  stood  invitingly  open— but  did  not  see  him  nor  venture 
to  call.  I  noticed,  in  passing,  the  pint-trees  which  he  had  planted 
about  his  house,  and  saw  a  girl,  perhaps  his  daughter,  then 
twelve  years  old.  briskly  stepping  down  the  stairs.  This  was  in 
1851.  Two  years  later,  in  July,  1853,  in  walking  from  Cambridge, 
where  I  was  then  in  college,  to  Sudbury,  1  came  to  Emerson's 
door  agart,  and  this  time  I  entered  and  sought  acquaintance  with 
the  poet.  I  found  him  sitting  in  the  study  where  I  have  so  often 
seen  him  since—  negligently  clad  in  the  rusty  garb  of  a  scholar 
who  had  been  perhaps  working  in  his  garden  ;  and  being  then  as 
attentive  to  costume  as  young  men  in  college  and  in  love  are 
wont  to  he,  I  noticed  that  his  shoes  were  well-worn  and  un- 
brushed,  and  1  thought  of  the  carelessness  in  dress  which  was 
characteristic  of  another  great  American — Thomas  Jefferson.  I 
had  no  letter  of  introduction,  and  only  a  slight  claim  on  his  atten- 
tion from  the  kind  offices  of  some  friend  or  other,  who  had  per- 
haps mentioned  my  name  to  him,  or  shown  him  juvenile  verses 
of  mine  ;  but  he  received  me  with  the  courtesy  he  ga.'e  to  all 
young  men,  and  questioned  me  keenly  about  what  I  found  in 
Harvard  College.  '  Were  there  any  mystics  in  Cambridge?  The 
best  service  the  college  could  render  would  be  to  produce  a  crop 
of  mystics.'  What  I  said  was  trifling  enough,  no  doubt,  but  may 
have  given  him  the  impression  that  my  set  at  Cambridge  were  of 
his  church  and  school,  as  indeed  was  the  fact,  though  we  were 
few  in  numbers  and  weak  in  power.  I  remember  that  he  sat 
and  looked  off  as  he  talked,  not  tastening  his  eyes  on  his  visitor, 
except  by  glances,  and  talking  in  the  same  cool,  profound,  imper- 
sonal way  in  which  he  wrote.  1  did  not  overstay  the  prescribed 
ten  minutes  on  this  first  call,  but  quickly  went  on  my  way,  and  for 
months  1  saw  him  no  more. 

Returning  to  college  in  the  autumn  and  talking  over  with  my 
companions  there — the  late  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  who  died  so 
gallantly  in  Sheridan's  fight  at  Winchester;  Frank  Barlow,  who 
came  out  of  the  war  a  distinguished  general  ;  Edwin  Morton,  and 
other  classmates  or  friends — we  resolved  that  we  would  not  only 
read  and  listen  to  Emerson,  whenever  he  published  a  book  or 
gave  a  lecture,  but  would  visit  him  in  Concord,  if  he  would  permit 
us,  and  consult  the  oracle  within  its  own  grove.  Upon  inquiry, 
Mr.  Emerson  consented  to  see  us,  did  indeed  invite  four  of  us  to 
his  house  in  April,  1854 — Charles  Lowell,  Horace  Furness,  John 
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Bancroft,  and  myself.  We  went,  spending  the  afternoon  there  in 
conversation  with  Emerson  and  his  family,  to  which  for  the  occa- 
sion were  added  a  young  lady  or  two,  who  could  make  vernacular 
responses  if  the  oracular  utterances  languished,  as  sometimes 
happened  in  these  meetings  of  young  disciples.  The  company 
was  cheerful,  even  gay,  as  I  remember,  especially  at  the  tea- 
table,  where  were  more  jests  than  oracles  ;  but  the  serious  con- 
versation and  the  inspiring  influence  of  Emerson  gave  Lowell  and 
me  matter  enough  for  talk  all  the  way  as  we  walked  back  through 
Lexington  and  West  Cambridge  to  our  college  rooms,  which  we 
reached  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  distance  being  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  miles. 

A  larger  party  of  students  went  to  Emerson's  house  a  month 
or  six  weeks  later — May  20th,  1854 — Barlow,  Morton.  B.  S. 
Lyman,  James  Hosmer  and  four  or  five  more  being  of  the  com- 
pany. This  time  four  of  us  walked  up  from  Cambridge  to  Con- 
cord, reaching  .he  neighborhood  of  Emerson's  house  after  one 
o'clock.  By  that  time  our  young  stomachs  began  to  hint  of  din- 
ner, but  we  had  not  been  thoughtful  enough  to  take  rations  with 
us,  and  there  were  no  taverns  on  the  Concord  Turnpike,  so  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  ask  for  food  at  the  farm-houses.  Three 
times  we  were  refused,  but  at  last  at  an  Irishman's  cottage  within 
sight  of  Emerson's  chimneys,  we  got  a  frugal  meal  of  bread  and 
butter,  washed  down  with  milk,  which,  as  it  proved,  was  from 
Mr.  Emerson's  cows.  The  good  woman,  who  was  busy  painting 
her  kitchen,  lamented  that  she  had  no  better  food  to  offer.  '  I'm 
shure,  boys,  its  dreadful  I'm  so  all  in  a  mess  wid  paintin',  and  you 
been  walkin'  so  far,'  said  she,  with  the  kindest  of  smiles  ;  and 
when  we  told  her  we  were  going  to  Mr.  Emerson's,  a  neighbor  of 
hers,  she  cried,  '  Ah.  yes  !  and  the  best  neighbor  I  have,  he  is, 
too;'  going  on  to  praise  him  with  her  warm  Irish  heart.  When 
we  offered  to  pay  her  she  refused,  and  so  did  her  little  boy  to 
whom  we  tendered  money,  and  when  we  left  it  on  the  table  he 
said  to  his  mother  with  an  offended  air,  '  The  gentleman  has  left 
some  money  on  our  table  ;  I  don't  know  what  it's  for.'  So  catch- 
ing was  the  hospitality  of  the  neighborhood. 

Arriving  at  Emerson's  we  found  our  companions  who  came  by 
railroad  already  there,  and  Mr.  Alcott  also  present.  The  conver- 
sation began  at  once,  on  literature  and  the  choice  of  a  profession 
by  young  men  in  college.  Mr.  Emerson  said  it  had  formerly 
been  the  feeling  that  literature  by  itself  did  not  pay,  in  America, 
but  now  this  omnivorous  passion  of  our  country  men  for  lectures, 
newspapers,  etc.,  made  it  easier  every  year  for  a  man  to  he  a 
scholar  and  nothing  else.  All  men  of  originality  and  power  now- 
adays made  their  own  special  profession,  as  Alcott,  Theodore 
Parker,  Charles  Brace,  Albert  Brisbane,  and  the  like.  '  Brisbane,' 
said  Emerson, '  was  a  Fourierite,  who  toid  me  that  he  once  silenced 
Carlyle,  a  great  thing  if  it  were  true  ;  but  Carlyle  may  have  been 
only  bored.  Brisbane  is  a  sad  button-holder,  so  that  the  railroad 
train  is  the  place  to  talk  with  him,  where  time  is  at  your  own  dis- 
posal.' Then  we  talked  of  the  Cambridge  system  of  instruction 
(in  1 854.I.  of  Longfellow's  success  in  literature,  of  our  other  pro- 
fessors (for  we  then  were  having  the  good  fortune  to  have  Long- 
fellow for  a  professor),  and  finally  of  Shakspeare.  Speaking  of 
the  doubt  concerning  Shakspeare's  religion — whether  he  were 
Catholic  or  Protestant — '  You  would  hardly  guess,'  I  said,  '  from 
reading  his  plays,  that  he  lived  among  Christians.'  Emerson  re- 
plied that  Shakspeare  was  a  pagan  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word  ; 
and  then  quoted  Jones  Very,  the  Salem  poet  and  mystic,  '  who 
thought  if  he  could  move  Shakspeare  he  could  move  the  world  '; 
and  said  to  Mr.  Emerson,  '  I  begin  to  see  him  shake  already.' 
Mr.  Alcott.  who  had  sat  silent  all  this  time,  was  now  called  out 
by  our  host,  and  said  :  '  Is  not  the  reason  why  we  see  no  religion 
in  Shakspeare  because  he  was  the  only  religious  man  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  yet  blossomed  into?  Others  have  engrafted  the 
Hebrew  religion  upon  themselves  ;  Jewry  leads  them  and  us  by  the 
nose.  But  Shakspeare's  religion  is  that  of  the  blood,  and  will  be 
so  understood  by  those  who  are  fine  enough  to  appreciate  him.' 
Said  Emerson:  'When  we  get  what  e\ery  man  nowadays  is 
seeking — a  Bible  which  shall  unite  the  faiths  of  all  men — Shak- 
speare's sayings  will  have  a  large  place  in  it  ;  for  his  ethics  are 
vast  and  rich.'  Mr.  Alcott  further  expounded  his  idea  that  to 
each  nation  there  is  given  a  religion  of  its  own,  modified  by  the 
temperament  of  each,  but  the  same  at  bottom.  We  in  America 
are  waiting  for  our  religion.  Speaking  of  American  preachers, 
Emerson  said  :  '  In  England,  when  I  was  there,  they  had  no 
preachers  like  our  Channing,  who  was  the  king  of  preachers.  I 
did  not  hear  Chalmers,  but  did  hear  Edward  Irving,  and  disliked 


him.'  He  added  that  he  did  not  admire  Charles  Kingsley,  but 
had  not  read  his  books  much.  Then  we  talked  of  the  English 
metaphysicians,  of  Carlyle,  whose  daguerreotype,  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  Emerson  showed  us  ;  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  of 
many  other  topics  which  my  minutes  do  not  record.  In  the  gar- 
den, to  which  we  went  after  tea.  Mr.  Emerson  complimented 
verses  written  by  one  of  our  party  which  he  had  seen,  and  hoped 
he  should  see  more. 

These  interviews  and  conversations  were  such  as  Emerson  has 
trken  part  in  without  number  for  half  a  century,  chiefly  in  his  own 
house  at  Concord,  but  oftentimes  at  other  houses  there  or  in 
Boston.  They  gave  him  the  power  of  ft=ling  the  pulse  of  his 
time  and  country,  which  no  man  could  do  belter  ;  and  they  also 
furnished  one  of  the  means  of  that  subtle  and  potent  influence  he 
has  exerted  on  American  thought.  To  the  last  he  engaged  in 
such  conversations,  for  which  Concord  is  noted  ;  though  of  late 
his  part  consisted  wholly  in  listening  and  smiling  at  what  was 
well  said.  He  was  present  for  the  last  time  on  such  an  occasion 
on  the  15th  of  April — three  or  four  days  only  before  he  contracted 
the  disease  which  terminated  his  life  ;  and,  as  it  happened,  the 
subject  presented  (by  Professor  Harris)  was  Carlyle  s  '  Sartor 
Resartus.'  F.  B.  SANBORN. 

Emerson. 

THE  most  sincerely  honest  man  in  America  has  gone  from  us, 
following,  by  a  few  days  only,  perhaps  the  most  sincerely  honest 
man  in  Europe  -each  being  of  so  guileless  a  nature,  so  high- 
hearted and  pure-minded,  that  none  more  than  they  could  afford 
to  be  plainly  honest  in  speech.  Darwin  in  Europe,  Emerson  in 
America— the  one  interpreting  the  world  of  poetry  under  the 
grandest  form  of  law  and  fact,  the  other  translating  that  new 
world  of  fact  into  the  most  subtle  and  beautiful  order  of  poetry. 
Each  was  a  leader — the  leader  in  fact- -of  one  phase  of  the  new 
epoch  ;  each  wise  enough  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  movement 
which  he  led,  and  the  value  of  his  own  leadership,  yet  modest 
enough  to  forget  himself  in  the  greatness  of  the  work.  The  unal- 
loyed self-abnegation  of  both  these  men  is  the  most  hopeful  thing 
of  this  century.  While  the  world  of  science  and  of  religious 
speculation  was  undergoing  a  marvellous  and  beautiful  change — 
and  no  more  powerful  agents  in  the  change  th;.n  these  two  men 
— yet  each  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  doing  the  humblest 
duties,  living  the  simplest  life,  sweetening  the  atmosphere  at  home 
and  purifying  it  for  the  world. 

The  picture  of  Emerson's  life,  in  youth,  in  college,  in  the  minis- 
trv.  in  Concord — both  while  he  lived  unappreciated  and  since  his 
fame  grew  to  be  the  pride  of  a  continent — is  the  picture  of  a  plain 
citizen,  dear  to  his  family,  ustful  to  his  neighbors,  bound  up  in 
the  home  affairs  of  a  retired  village,  worthy  of  the  republican  sim- 
plicity which  De  Tocque.-ille  described  so  many  years  ago.  He 
was  a  faithful,  honest-hearted  townsman,  while  he  was  the  most 
finished  product  of  the  schools,  the  most  perfect  absorbent  of 
those  master-thoughts  which  lie  behind  the  learning  of  the  ages. 
His  whole  soul  was  republican  by  instinct.  Plato  could  instruct 
him  ;  so  could  his  neighbor,  the  wood-chopper  ;  and  each  was  valu- 
able according  to  the  amount  of  native,  home-bred  sense  which  he 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  life  and  of  time.  He  could 
question  each  shrewdly,  and  was  no  more  elated  by  the  privilege 
of  association  with  the  imperial  mind  of  the  philosopher  than  he 
was  delighted  by  the  frank,  trusting,  hospitable  sense  of  the 
farmer.  His  neighborly,  unassuming  courtesy,  which  was  not  put 
on  for  a  purpose,  but  was  native  to  the  very  soul  of  the  man, 
made  him  America's  most  representative  citizen.  There  were 
little  men  about  him  seemingly  greater  than  he,  who  had  no  other 
beauty  than  the  reflected  sunshine  of  his  genius;  and  yet  he  was 
too  great  to  scorn  even  these  link  orbs  that  only  flung  back  his 
rays.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  sun  has  not  yet  discovered 
what  a  volume  of  glory  it  radiates  into  space,  and  that  it  looks  with 
admiration  all  night  long  on  its  chaste,  proud  sister,  the  moon. 
That  was  certainly  Emerson's  attitude  toward  the  men  about  him. 
It  made  his  literary  citizenship  productive  to  a  thousand  others. 

The  critics  have  spoken  of  his  philosophy.  If  he  had  any,  it 
was  essentially  this  :  to  confront  human  assumptions  honestly,  to 
look  them  squarely  in  the  eye  while  he  questioned  them,  and  to 
tell  them  what  new  beauty,  as  yet  unappropriated  by  them,  he 
could  discover  in  the  world.  To  him  the  world  was  yet  full  of 
new  possibilities.  Its  present  was  greater  than  its  past  ;  its 
future  grand  beyond  conception.  The  past  may  have  led  back  to 
the  divine  beginning  of  things  ;  but  that  was  elementary.     The 
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future  looked  to  t he  glorious  consummations.  It  had  in  it  the 
more  solid  growth,  the  flower,  the  fruit.  The  soil  of  human 
nature  was  still  rich  ;  the  roots  of  life  were  strong  ;  the  mighty 
and  well-proportioned  trunk  needed  no  propping. 

lint  we  care  more  to  think  of  Emerson  as  a  gracious  influence 
in  our  national  life,  He  was  a  thinker,  an  observer,  but  more  es- 
sentially a  poet — the  most  fearless  poet  of  the  century,  and  yet 
the  most  reverential.  He  had  no  occasion  to  question  vice.  It 
never  approached  him.  The  many  generations  of  Puritan  divines 
who  handed  down  to  him  the  spirit  of  the  colonies  had  effectually 
exorcised  the  devil,  and  there  was  no  admission  for  any  part  of 
that  personage — tail,  horns,  or  hoof — within  the  range  of  his  vis- 
ion. But  he  questioned  virtue  and  beauty,  order  and  law,  and 
got  from  them  more  sacred  and  divine  moments  than  usually  fall 
to  the  lot  of  philosopher  or  poet.  When  we  read  Emerson  we 
are  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Graces.  Zenophon  says  of  Cyrus  that 
he  was  educated  at  the  court  of  the  Great  King  where  it  was 
possible  to  observe  much  wise  behavior,  but  not  possible  to  hear 
or  see  any  baseness.  It  was  so  with  the  fortunate  ones  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  listen  to  the  conversation  of  Emerson.  He 
gave  no  audience  to  the  meaner  thoughts,  none  to  our  baser  pas- 
sions. These  slunk  away  and  were  not  heajd  ;  but  every  sweet- 
faced  hope  and  winning  aspiration  caught  a  glow  from  his  counte- 
nance. And  what  a  poet  he  was  !  What  pictures  he  made  both 
of  the  real  and  the  ideal  !     How  permeated  he  was  with  that 

'  Sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is*  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man.* 

It  was  this  clean,  pure  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
poetic  power,  the  high  imagination,  that  helped  him  to  marry  mind 
to  the  loveliest  forms  of  matter,  which  so  charmed  young  and  old, 
and  made  him  the  most  elevating  and  purifying  moral  power,  not 
alone  in  New  England,  but  among  the  English  races  of  to-day. 
We  have  lost  him,  but  not  until  he  had  said  what  he  had  to  say, 
and  sung  the  best  that  was  in  him  to  £ng.  It  will  be  a  pity  if  the 
world  whirls  away  from  him  before  the  echo  of  his  song  and  the 
beauty  of  his  speech  have  reached  many  more  ears  and  hearts 
than  our  brief  generation  could  compass. 
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An  Abode  of  Refined  Simplicity  Made 

Famous   by   It*   Asportation*, 

Literary  and  Social, 

Of  .the  quiet  home  of  the  man  who  hu 
been  io  generally  denominated  the  "Sage  of 
Concord,"  a  brief  description  ii  now  pecu- 
liarly appropriate.  It  it  a  plain,  square, 
wooden  house,  act  back  in  an  old-fashioned 
yard,  and  liberally  surrounded  with  chest- 
nut and  pines.  A  garden  fills  half  an  acre 
at  the  back,  and  Das  for  years  been  famous 
for  its  roses,  and  also  in  season  has  a  rare 
collection  of  hollyhocks,  the  flowers  that 
Wordsworth  loved,  and  most  of  the  old 
time  annuals  and  shrubs.  The  sunflower, 
it  may  be  stated,  does  not  flourish  here. 
From  the  road  a  gate,  which  is  always  open, 
leads  over  marble  flag-stones  to  the  broad, 
low  step  before  the  hospitable  door.  A 
long  hail  dirides  the  center  of  the  house, 
with  two  large  square  rooms  on  each  side. 
A  plain,  solid  table  standi  at  the  right  of 
the  entry.  The  first  door  on  the  right  leads 
to  the  study—  a  plain,  square  room,  lined  on 
one  side  with  wooden  shelves  filled  with 
choice  books.  A  large  mahogany  table 
stands  in  the  middle,  covered  with  books, 
and  by  the  morocco  writing  pad  lies  the  pen 
which  has  had  so  great  an  influence-  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  on  the  thoughts  of  two 
continents. 

A  largo  fireplace,  with  a  low  grate,  occu- 
pies tho  lower  end  over  which  hangs  a  fine 
copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  "Fates."  On  the 
tnantlo  shelf  are  busts  and  statuettes  of 
men  prominent  in  the  great  reforms  of  the 
age,  and  a  quaint,  rough  idol  brought  from 
the  Nile.  A  few  choice  engravings  hang 
upon  the  walls  and  the  pine  trees  shade  the 
windows.  The  large  parlor  which  fills  the 
southern  quarter  of  the  house  is  hung  with 
curtains  of  crimson  and  carpeted  with  a 
warm  color.  A  beautiful  portrait  of  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  house  is  hung  in  this 
pleasant  and  homelike  room,  whose  home 
circle,  like  the  sound  of  the  famous  shot, 
seems  to  reach  round  the  world,  for  almost 
every  person  of  note  who  has  visited  this 
country  has  enjoyed  its  genial  hospitality 
and  listened  with  attention  to  the  words 
of  wisdom  from  the  kindly  mister  of 
the  house — well  called  the  most  modest  and 
most  gifted  writer  and  deepest  thinker  of 
the  age.  fears  ago  the  chatty  little  Fred- 
erika  Bremer  paid  a  long  visit  here,  a  brisk 
old  lady  as  restless  as  her  tongue  and  pen. 
Here  Margaret  Fuller  and  the  other  bright 
figures  of  the  Dial  met  for  conversation. 
Thoreau  was  a  daily  visitor,  and  his  "Wood 
Notes"  might  have  been  unuttered  but  for 
the  kind  encouragement  he  found  there, 
The  Alcotts,  father  and  daughter,  were 
near  neighbors,  and  it  was  in  this  room  that 
Mr.  Alcott's  earliest  "Conversations"  were 
held,  now  so  well  known.  Here,  too,  old 
John  Brown  was  often  to  be  met,  a  plain, 
poorly-dressed  old  farmer,  seeming  out  of 
place,  and  absorbed  in  his  own  plans  until 
some  allusion,  or  chance  remark,  would 
fire  his  soul  and  light  up  his  rugged  fea- 
tures.— Boston  Herald. 


— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  said  to  have 
begun  his  essays  in  the  middle  and  to  have 
worked  both  ways  without  knowing  when  he 
got  to  either  end. 


